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THE QUIVER. 


CHAPTER I. 


A STROKE OF FIRE, 
D, 


HY, 

thee, 

Nebo. 

Nebo was a_ broad- 
shouldered, stoutly-built 

young man with short, 

dark hair and a pallid 
face—this latter not the 

result of sickness, but 

of lack of exposure to the air, 
and wind, that bronze 
complexions and copper 


what ails 
wench ?” asked 


Bessie ! 


sun, 
some 
others. 

He stood before the cottage 

belonging to and occupied by 

and stepfather, where sat his 
bench the door in the sun 
crying silently and swaying herself in pain, 
With one hand in a and held to her 
bosom by the other. 

‘** Bessie, what ails thee ?” again inquired her 
brother, who was her senior by four years. 

She was a singularly pretty girl, with an 
oval that delicate mouth and chin 


his mother 


sister on a beside 


sling 


face, and 


908 


By S. Baring-Gould, Author of 
‘* Mahalah,’’ ‘‘Court Royal,” 
Etc. 


that usually come only with high culture. 
She had very large, dark eyes, now swimming 
in tears, and long, dusky lashes; her com- 
plexion a transparent, pure olive, and her 
hair a rich, deep brown. She resembled her 
far as a theme in poetry is like 
the same theme treated in prose. What was 
specially noticeable in her face, above her 
natural beauty, was the frightened, shy, and 
supplicating look it wore habitually—an_ un- 
uttered entreaty for pity—unuttered so far 


brother so 


- as the lips went, but spoken by the lustrous 


and earnest that at this moment 
tear-veiled. 
** Bessie!” said Nebo 
out and answer a question 
ask.” 

“Oh, Nebo, I've burnt myself!” 

“Where, in the hand?” 

**And in my back,” 

*You could not do 
Who, then, did it?” 

She hesitated, looked about her in alarm, 
wiped the moisture from her eyes to ensure 
her seeing clearly that there was none to 
overhear, and said, almost in a whisper: 

“Twas father.” 


eyes, were 
imperiously, ‘* speak 
I've a right to 


that latter—try hard. 
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“Call him what thou wilt, but not that. 
He’s no father to you or me.” 

** What shall I say, then?” 

‘Give him his own confounded 
Saach !” 

**Well, then, Nebo, Saach did it.” 

‘¢How ?” 

‘He hit me over the back with the pair 
of rods out of the forge when red-hot, and I 
-I didn’t think, and put up my right hand 
to catch them, and so got the inside of that 
burnt too.” 

‘Is it bad?” 

“My back? I had on only a thin cotton 
hody, and it has burnt that right through. 
But mother has clapt on oil on both my 
hand and back.” 

‘**This is the end of it,” said the young man 
between his teeth: 


name— 


He stood motionless before his siste: for 
full a minute. His face was hard and white 
as though hewn out of marble, but t ere 


were light and electric sparks in his dark eyes. 
He breathed short through his nostrils, and 


his mouth was firmly shut. His head, like 
his body, was solid, the brow broad and 
heavy. He had folded his arms, and set his 


feet apart. 
**Don’t look at me like that,” said the girl 
timidly, her liquid eyes raised to Nebo. ‘* You 


frighten me! I don’t think he considered 
how hot the rods were. I'd been blowing, 
and forgot the bellows.’ 

The young man took no notice of her 
words, but strode into the cottage. From 
the forge behind the house could be heard 
the clink of a hammer. The cottage was 


oceupied by Susanna Saach and her husband, 
Adonijah, and by her two children, the fruit 
of an earlier marriage, and a babe, the result 
of the second. The cottage was entirely 
composed of clay and timber. It consisted 
of an oblong structure, the walls of yellow, 
unburnt clay, of two storeys, and at each 
end of the house, midway between front and 
back, protruded the extremity of a stout oak 
beam that was pegged, and seemed to have 
been designed to brace the structure together. 
The roof was of thatch, doorways and 
windows of timber; only the chimney was of 
brick, made on the spot. No stone appeared 
anywhere, save two black, erratic blocks that 
sustained the plank serving as bench at the 
door. Such masses, locally termed ‘“lickey 
boulders, are strewn over the Worcestershire 
level land, and dropped on the slopes of the 


Clent and Lickey Hills. They all derive 
from the hills above Bala Lake, and were 
transported on ice rafts at the time when 


a stretch of sea united the Mersey and the 
3ristol Channel, into which the Welsh glaciers 
discharged. 

In the rear of 


the cottage, standing by 


itself, was a brick forge or nail shop, suf- 
ficiently large to allow of three, even, at a 
pinch, four persons being there engaged 
about one hearth in the making of nails. 
The Waste Moor on which stood the habit- 
ation of Saach was, in fact, a limited tract 
of clay land intruded on the red sandstone. 


The clay was so stubborn that it had for 
centuries grown nothing but moss and a 
coarse grass; so it had been allowed to 
remain unenclosed and _ profitless, till, at 


some period unknown, settlers had squatted 
on it, had formed paddocks and constructed 
houses, out of the tenacious material. 

No manorial lord had interfered. 
ten years further encroachments had 
made, till the entire common had been appro- 
priated, and had become the seat of a colony 
of nail-forgers, each nailer having his own 
house and as much garden and paddock as 
he had: cared to enclose. 

The stiff soil, with the addition of ash from 
the forge and sand, had hardly yielded adequate 
return for the labour expended upon it. It 
churlishly refused to grow more than starved 
potatoes and scraggy cabbages. 

The Waste Moor was an islet of intractable 
clay of a pale and dingy yellow or of a 
dirty white in the midst of a warm sea of 
ruddy sandstone and Indian-red gravels. So 
unferruginous was it, that the clay turned 
up on it and burnt did not become red when 
fired. 

The Waste Moor was actually a geologic 
phenomenon; but not a native who lived on 
it gave a thought to this fact, or supposed 
that it possessed properties that were special, 
and might become valuable, 

For generations the squatters cursed their 
eyes and their limbs for looking on and 
treading under foot such indocile soil as their 
holdings comprised, and envied the wealthy 
owners who engrossed the fertile red land. 
lf they had but known, they would have 
blessed their orbs and members that to their 
lot had fallen this particular portion of 
ground, with its possibilities undreamed-of by 
their forefathers, and not the other. 

Nebo entered the kitchen of the cottage, 
where his mother was engaged in washing. 

She was a spare, pale woman, with a face 
that showed a temper soured by disappoint- 
ment and cowed by violence. At one time 
she might have been handsome, but a hard 
life and rough usage had drawn a harrow 
over her, and had left her a mere wreck. 

She had been married to Amplias Homer, 
a man above those of his class in intelligence 
and ambition. He had felt that the nailers 
lagged behind the rest of men in education, 
and had resolutely determined that his chil- 


Every 
been 


dren should be given a culture that had 
been denied to himself. This resolution had 
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occasioned friction with his wife, who could 
not appreciate that which Amplias prized so 
highly. Her father and forefathers had been 
nailers, and bad done good strokes of business 
as nail-masters, and she saw no reason why 
her son should not continue ‘in the same 
business, and her daughter become the wife 
of a forger and a drudge in his house. 

Amplias, though a quiet man, was of an 
inflexible temper, and, having resolved that 
his children should rise to a higher level in 
fe, had determined to have them educated 
for the profession of school-master and mis- 
tress. 

Thus Nebo was withdrawn from the forge, 
where his mother had desired to see him 
imaking nails and earning money, and Bessie 
from her side when the girl might 
have assisted her in the house and relieved 
her of much domestic toil. No sooner was 
Amplias dead, than Susanna Homer with- 
drew son and daughter from the colleges to 
which they had been sent, and forced them 
to adopt the career sane had marked out for 
them. When, two years later, she married 
Adonijah Saach, then their chains were 
rivetted, for he was a man utterly unable 
to understand the value of education, and 
sordidly grasping of money. The man was 
strong and brutal, coarse in mind and foul 
of mouth, and Susanna’s life became one of 
capricious and 


taken 


complete slavery under a 
tyrannical master. 

** Mother,” said Nebo abruptly, “why did 
Saach strike Bessie with the hot rods?” 

**Loar! Nebo, ow am I to know? I’m not 
one to go brevittin’ about the raysin. Ive 
enough to do wi'out sniffin’ and mouchin’ 
about the forge shop.” 

** Mother, you know why he did it?” 

“Well, it wuz sum’ut like this: ’Nijah sot 
her to work the bellasis, and she went to 
sleep a-oldin’ of the rock staff in ’er ’and. 
she’d the toothache all last night, 
and got no rest; and the master ’ee wuz in 
a tew and sot her to blow; and ’ee wanted 
a lot o’ clinch-nails wi’out delay, 
as one pair o’ bars was cold, to 


rhee seest, 


to git on wi’ 
and as tast 
‘ave another ’ot.” 

**And she dozed at. her work, and in a rage 
he struck her?” 

Mrs. Saach shrugged her shoulders. She 
insensible to the barbarity with 
which her daughter had been used; but she 


as not 


to draw Nebo into 
the matter. He and his stepfather were 
never on good terms, and a quarrel might 
lead to serious consequences. 

‘You did not see it done, mother ? 

*“No; I ’eard her scritchin’ and ran out, 
and she Burnt she was right 
through ‘er cotton gown. Thee needn't 
grainch thy teeth, Nebo—thee can’t mend it.” 


was shrewd enough not 


” 


came to me. 


** And her hand ?” 

* Well, ’er kitched ’old o’ the rods afore 
they wuz cold.” 

* And what did you do?” 

“T put rag and oil over the places. 
more could I do?” 

Nebo stood biting the knuckle of the thumb 
of his right hand, and looking gloomily at 
his mother from under his knit brows. 

‘*There,” said she, and plunged her arms 
into the wash-tub and swept together the 
linen she was cleaning; ‘“‘I’'ve done what I 
cuwld, and I can’t no more.” 

*“*Mother,” said Nebo, ill able to suppress 
his wrath, “you can bear this, and Bessie 
your own flesh and blood ?” 

“What can I do as I have not done? ’Ee 
don’t mind me—not ’ee!” 

** Mother, this settles everything! I shall 
endure him no longer. The bully has led 
you and Bessie—and, so far as he durst, me, 
the life of dogs, and this is the finish.” 

‘*He don’t like thee, Nebo, thee and Bess— 
that is it. Wi’ your college way o’ talk and 
your college manners it puts ‘is dander up— 
thee and Bess cutherin’ together as if you 


looked 


What 


weren't the same blood as us—and 
down on us—and it angers him.” 

“That is no excuse for his ill-treatment of 
Bessie. Either you and I drive Saach out of 
the house, and shut the door on him, or I 
take Bessie away.” 

‘*Drive Saach out! My ’usband !” exclaimed 
the woman in dismay. ‘I can’t do it.” 

“You must choose between him and us: 
one or the other.” 

‘Thee jummucks me right up wi’ thy 
choosin’. I don’t choose to choose, theare! 
As though Bessie’s burnt frock yunt enough, 
—an’ past darnin’ and patchin’, too; an’ now 
thee must come werritting about this! I 
wun’t make no choice nayther way. It’s 
just somethin’ to be thankful for it wuzzen't 
Bessie’s plum-coloured merino.” 

* Ts that all you consider—her ruined dress ?” 

**It costs money—an’ money is hard to get. 
I might have turned that there dress as is 
burnt, and it ‘ud ‘ave done for another 
twelve months.” 

“Ts that all you consider?” again urged 
the angry young man. “Is your only 
thought of the spoiled dress, and not of the 
scars on her poor burnt body ?” 

“The wench ortn’t to a-gone to sleep. So 
tek your answer and begone. I've my wesh- 
in’ to mind,” and Mrs. Saach began violently 
to rub the linen together and work up a 
lather. “It all comes o’ that theer blessed 
schoolin’ as makes Molly Dollops o’ you young 
folk, and ye cry out over a little burn as my 
feyther an’ mother ’ud ’a’ laughed hover.” 

‘** Bessie and I leave this house to-day. But 
I will not sneak away as though I feared 
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him: I will go first and tell him my 
mind.” 

‘**And o’ that no good will iver come,” said 
Mrs. Saach, with an impatient movement. 
**Mark my words for that!” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE OLLIFER. 


“Tis the sport, to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petar.” 
Hamlet, iii. 4 


EBO with firm tread strode through the 

y back kitchen, and crossing the inter- 

vening space, entered the nail-shop. 

This, as has already been said, stood 

in the rear of the cottage and was constructed 

of brick. It was grimy, and the soil about it 

was black with introdden ash. Within was 
the forge. 

The apparatus employed by the _ nailers 
is simple. It consists of a small hearth for 
heating the mail rods, on which the “ breaze” 
or small coal is forced to do its work by 
means of bellows; a block, a hammer, and 
certain tools. 

The bellows are worked by means of a 
**rock-staff,” that consists of a curved wooden 
handle encireling the chimney, so_ that 
several persons, engaged at their several 
blocks can with one hand bring the fire to 
its greatest heat as they desire it. At one 
time children were slung from the roof, or 
perched on elevated edges, so as with their 
little arms te work the lever; but this is 
now no longer done. 

Each worker has a frame of wood like a 
tall packing case before him, filled to the 
brim with smithy-slack, this is the ‘ block.” 
In this bed of slack that which corresponds 
with the anvil is set, it is called the ‘ jack.” 

Each “jack” has in it socket holes. Into 
one of these, on the right hand of the nailer, 
the “steady” is inserted, a slip of steel, 
upon which the worker places the white-hot 
end of his rod, and hammers it into shape 
and gives it a point. This is done with a 
few strokes. Each rod, however, is double, 
that is to say, every rod is folded, so that 
one firing does for a pair of nails. 

The pointed rod is then placed on a 
“hardy,” a sharp steel edge, and a check 
that can be slipped forward or backward is 
fixed to determine the length of the nail. 
The still glowing rod, when planted, receives 
a sharp blow of the hammer, and a piece is 
cut off, the requisite length. A _ second 
stroke strikes off the second nail, and at 
once the curtailed doubled rod is placed in 
the fire again. The nailer then takes up the 
nail by means of a pair of pliers and drops 


it point downwards in the “bore,” an 


upright nozzle planted in the “jack” that 


has in it a perforation of the size of the 
shank, and of a regulated depth, and which 
leaves a portion of the collar free, above the 
top of the bore. 

Then the workman places his foot on the 
treddle of an apparatus called the ollifer, 
that brings down a heavy sledge hammer 
upon the projecting portion of the nail, and 
at a blow fashions the head. This hammer 
is counter-sunk to give the required shape to 
the nail head, and a separate mould to shape 
each several sort of head is let into the 
ollifer as required. 

Working in the bore is the “tit” that 
shoots when the finger touches a “ paddle,” 
and ejects the finished nail from the bore 
in which it was finally fashioned. Nailers 
work with great rapidity, men are engaged on 
the nails of the larger sorts, but women 
make the tacks or brads, and all such as 
are headiess. Instances are recorded of 
remarkable feats by men, one actually 
succeeded in turning out as many as 170,000 
double flooring nails in a fortnight. Of nails 
there are many different kinds—rose, clasp, 
draught, clout, counterclout, fire - dog, 
weighty-dog. Kent-hurdle, rose-clench, and 
sparrables. The nailmaker is obliged to alter 
the bore, and change as well the counter- 
sunk shapes of the head, as he varies the 
kind of article he turns out; and it is 
accordingly a saving of time and trouble for 
him to continue working at nails of one 
description throughout the day. 

When Nebo entered the shop, he saw his 
stepfather engaged on the jack, from which 
he had removed the bore, and he was making 
some change in it, or was clearing it of 
particles that had got in, clogged it, and 
prevented the “tit” from acting. 

He was a stout, ungainly man, with watery 
blue eyes, sandy hair, and a thick beard that 
was now dense with coal grit and slack, and 
his face was begrimed and smeared. 

“Thee ‘ast been idlin’, thou lunny lout,” 
said he, looking angrily at his stepson. 
*Come a’ turn to work at wunce.” 

“T am not going to work for you any 
longer,” replied Nebo. 

“Indeed! I sholl have somethin’ to saay 
to that.” 

**Say what you will. It is no odds to me. 
But [I have come here for something besides 
telling you this.” 

“Oh, indeed! Tek thy place theer aside, 
and off wi’ thy coat and to work. It is not 
scholards I want ’eer.” 

“IT have come,” said Nebo, controlling him- 
self, but doing so with considerable difficulty, 
“about Bessie. You have struck and burnt 
her with the hot rods.” 

**She was idle. I shall do as I like.” 

‘You shall not have a chance of touching 








iti, “Beane 





her again. I am going to leave at once, and 
shall take her with me.” 

Saach laughed contemptuously, and 
attempted, vainly, to mimic the more refined 





: ee ; 
| and cultured English in which, due to his 
education, Nebo spoke, as he said: *“*So you 
will not give me a chance of touching her 
F 
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a bar into the forge, and laying hold of the 
lever that worked the bellows, with one hand, 
whilst he rested the other on the jack from 
which the bore had been withdrawn. 

As the bore was not planted im the jack, 
Saach was not heating the rod with intent to 


make nails. He had some other purpose. So 








“*Phis is the end of it.’”—). 2. 


d igain. You are going to leave at once and 
ake her with you!” Then relapsing into his 
forth with an oath, ‘I 


dialect he roared 
sholl thrash thee by—as a lazy ‘ound, and sot 


thee to any work I choose, and thresh ‘er 
till I ‘ave took all the skin off ‘er bones.” 
‘Before we separate,” said Nebo with 


muffied rage, as the veins swelled and showed 


like black cords on his brow, ‘*there’s an 
account to be settled between us.” 

Ave, an’ I sholl give thee a discharge in 
full,” shouted Adonijah, thrusting as he spoke 








Nebo put up his hand to the rock-staff and 
arrested it. 

“Why are you heating the rod?” 

*Cos I want it.” 

‘*For what?” 

*“T shall give it thee as I did Bessie—a pair 
o’ idle toadsgunders both of ye. I sholl give 
thee a snowler over thy head.” 


**Very well,” retorted Nebo, and he also 
took a rod and thrust it into the breaze. 
Then he also laid hold of the rockstaff. 


*We will be even,” he said. 
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A word upon these rods. 

The nailers (pronounced kneelers) receive 
from the masters for whom they work a 
bundle of split rods weighing sixty pounds, 
from which they make fifty-six pounds weight 


of nails, the remaining four pounds being 
allowed for waste, Of a larger sized nail they 
expect, however, only to be able to account 
for fifty-two pounds. A _ rod is first put into 
the fire and folded, so that the extremities 
can be heated simultaneously, and, as already 
intimated, a couple of nails can be manu- 
factured before the rod cools. 

And now, in the little nail-shop, each man 
stood with one of these doubled bars thrust 
into the fire, and each had a hand on the 


rock-statf, the loop surrounding the chimney, 
that worked the bellows. 
their united action the 
redden, then flare into white 

roared, the bellows creaked 
and a lurid light lit up the 
that were opposite one another, 
was furnace in which a 


or lever 

Under 
began to 
the blast 
groaned, 
livid 
and 
fire glowed. 

They watched each other, without winking, 


coal 
heat ; 


sinall 


and 
two 
face ~ 


each eye also a 


breathing hard through their distended 
nostrils, Nebo was well aware that his step- 
father purposed striking him with the rod 


when it was white 
that the 
him for Bessie. 

For long there had been undisguised dislike 
between them, but Nebo, though taking no 


hot. Adonijah also knew 
man was 
his barbarity to 


young eager to chastise 


pains to hide his feelings, had not given 
open vent to them by word or act. Adonijah 
hated the young man because he was _ better 


educated than himself, spoke differently, did 
not use his coarse expressions, had discarded 
the local dialect, and had tastes and aspira- 
tions comprehension. The 
inferiority in everything but 
had envenomed Adonijah against 
his stepson, and he was glad now of a trial 
of strength or skill between thein on ground 
where he believed himself to be superior. On 
his part, Nebo had a hundred insults and 
wrongs to revenge, insults and wrongs offered 
not to himself alone, but mother 
and The fleshy thick lips of the elder 
were closed, and turned purple, and his grimy 
beard bristled as had 
electrified hair 
Spurts of flame, and 
through the fissures in 
was as though the fire 
with 


beyond his own 
sense of his 


brute force 


also to his 


sister. 


hough his rage 
every 
vays of fire shot forth 
the breaze. It 
palpitated and snorted 
in sympathy with the that 
heaved and broke out in the hearts of these 
men, 


moist 


rage anger 


Dealing with iron rods daily, 
to point, manipulating 
these 


turning them 
vith pliers, had made 
dexterous with hand and 
Neither knew aught of fencing 


antagonists 


quick of eye. 


—but that mattered nothing, for the rules 
that served for foils would not apply to iron 
bars glowing white from the fire. 

Simultaneously, moved by a common impuls¢ 
or by a common knowledge, that the rods had 
the heat short of 
melting, each withdrew his weapon from the 
breaze, and at the same moment relinquished 
hold of the rvock-staff. 

For an instant they stood motionless opposite 
one another, with the block and ollifer between 
them, and then, with an oath and a blasphemy, 
Adonijah dealt a stroke at his antagonist. 
Quick as thought, Nebo met it with his up- 
lifted bar and struck it back, then 
press his advantage by dealing a return blow ; 
but Saach had recoiled beyond his reach, and 
his bar descended on the block, and jarred 
his hand. 

Instantly Adonijah raised his bar, and grasp- 
ing it with both hands, drove at his opponent 
as though he would have transfixed him with 
the But Nebo was again 
too nimble for him, and starting on one side 


reached intensest point of 


sought to 


two fiery points. 


Saach missed his aim. 

The whiteness has gone from the extremities, 
but for a hand-length the ends of the bars stil 
glowed a lurid red. 

Both men 
seeking an advantage. 

"Old ‘and,” said Saach hoarsely. 
unt no sport wi the rods cold, let 


reared themselves, and paused 
* There 
us ‘eat ‘em 
again.” 

**As you will,” replied Nebo, and thrust his 
bar into the fire. 

Saach did the same, and both again plied 
the lever, and once more the fire roared and 
the hearth glowed as before. So now, in- 
stinctively, both men drew their white-pointed 
rods simultaneously from the forge hearth, 
and prepared to strike. 

At that moment the doorway was darkened, 
and the voice of Bessie was heard. 

**Oh, Nebo! Nebo! what are you doing?” 

Incautiously, the young man turned his 
head, but not till he had stepped back so as 
place himself at what he sufficient 
distance from his antagonist. 

Adonijah seized the opportunity, and placing 
one hand on the jack, he leaned forward and 


deemed a 


lunged at his stepson with the fiery bar. 
Bessie uttered a cry, sprang forward, and 
caught her brother with both the bandaged 


and the sound hand and dragged him towards 
past his 


her, and the glowing point glanced 
But at that 


thud, followed by a hideous howl, and Adonijah 


cheek. same moment sounded a 
reeled and rolled against the forge, 
In stepping forward he had inconsiderately 
blinded by his rage and his impatience to 
gain an advantage over Nebo—he had, | 
on the treadle 


Say, 


of the 
ollifer, and quick, responsive to the pressure, 


incautiously set his foot 
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the huge hammer had come down on his hand 
that rested on the jack then devoid of the 
} 
bore 
CHAPTER III. 
FACE TO FACE. 
as ND now to the doctor!” exclaimed Nebo, 
is he drew his sister from the clay 
p cabin, regardless of his mother’s pro- 


testations. 
The nailer is an independent 
his own master and his time is his own. He 


man; he is 


“oes to his forge when he will, he has no tale 
which he is bound to 
deliver up; he work when he lists. 
This independence is his marked feature, 
making him impatient of restraint, and it 
characterises even the children. In his smithy 
he is as absolute 2 master as at his own table. 
under his supervision and 
by his direction are his children. 
Over him there is none. The nail-master is 
no master to him unless he has fallen into 
his debt, and then, but 


of nails laid on him 
leaves 


Those who work 
wife and 


then alone, does he 
seri, 

mmon saying that the nailer works 
to Saturday, and lies 
in bed or drinks and lounges from Sunday 
to Wednesday evening. This is not strictly 
truce. It may occasionally be true of some, it 
to the many, and to the few 


become 
Itisa 


only from Thursday 


does not apply 
only when trade is slack, or caprice takes them. 

The nailer will often rise betimes and be at 
work at | seven, and continue at his 
Or he may idle away 


1alf-past 


forge till ten at night. 


his morning or lie in bed, and gird himself to 
his task in the afternoon, and continue ham- 
mering out nails to the small hours of the 


night. His own will is his sole law. When 
the inclination takes him to throw up his tools, 
then he abandons his forge, and should that 
tavern, 
nights 


same inclination slope towards the 


he may possibly spend his days and 
for some time in boozing and sleeping off the 
drink. 

A sober nailer who regular 
may make a good deal of money, but precisely 
the independence that he enjoys tends to foster 
irregularity and lack of method in the distri- 


keeps hours 


bution of his time. 

He is subject to risks. The market changes 
suddenly. At one time he could calculate on 
supplying the Scotchmen with sparrables for 
there was a regular and unfailing 
demand for this sort of nail. All at once it 
failed entirely. A manufacturer turned them 


their boots; 


out by machinery at a much cheaper rate 
than they could be supplied by the forger. 
Only when the machine-made nails proved 


inefficient did the demand for hand-wrought 
W oreestershire. There 


sparrables return to 
lil sale of packing-case 


Was 2 dily growin: 
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nails till cargoes of German wire-nails were 
brought over, and drove the home-made, less- 
efficient articles completely out of the field. 
The thrift that is such a dominating passion 
deficient in the 
especially so in the 


in the foreign worker is 
English artisan, and 
Worcestershire nailer. 

He lives from hand to mouth, and does not 
lay up for the inevitable rainy day. It is this 
that to a extent, if not mainly. gives 
the Master-nailer or Fogger power over him. 
From the 
and often deals at 
drapery. 

The nailer who falls in debt remains at the 
mercy of the Master; he has to clear off his 
obligations by nails delivered at a price fixed 
when they were a drug in the market. How- 
ever high the price may rise, he is bound to 
work off his debt on the former scale. 

The father of Mrs. Saach had been a Fogger. 
From being a forger of nails, being a long- 
headed, frugal and cautious man, he had ad- 
vanced to being a Master, but a Master on 


large 


Fogger he obtains his rods, his coal, 
his shop for grocery or 


a small scale, and he had combined fogging 
with production by himself and family. 
Gradually he had enlarged his operations, 
had lent money on the security of the cottages 
and their plots, and when those who had 
mortgaged their habitations failed to redeem, 
he had 


foreclosed, and by this means had 


obtained possession of several of these tiny 
frecholds. lt was unquestionably the at- 
traction of this fortune —for each cottage 


brought in as rent the sum of eight pounds 

that had led Adonijah Saach to set his 
affections on the widow Homer, and although 
she had refused his first offer, he had persisted, 
borne down her scruples and married, and 
become master of her estate and tyrant over 
her children. 

The Waste Moor was on the confines of a 
small town, and into the main street of this 
town Nebo conducted his sister, and halted 
with her at the surgery door of a medical 
practitioner, Whose brass plate was affixed to 
the railing before the house, and bore the name 
of * Mr. Forward, Surgeon.” Then he rang the 
bell, and waited. 

Evening had set in, and the summer sun was 
sunk in the red haze of smoke that obscured 
the horizon. Whilst the two young people 
tarried till the servant, who was leisurely in 
her movements, found time to respond to the 
bell, a carriage and pair arrived, with coach- 
man and footman on the box, and drew up 
before the doctor's house. 

* Tsay, young man, heigh !” said the footman, 
slowly descending from his seat. *‘’Ave you 
rung ?” 

I have.” 

‘Ouse or surgery bell?” 

Nebo did not condescend to answer. 
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At the moment no answer was necessary ; 
for the door was opened, and a_ languid, 


apathetic servant appeared. 

Then a young lady in evening dress, with 
nothing on her head, and only a light silk 
mantle over her bare shoulders, leaned from 
the carriage window, beckoned to the maid, 
and said ‘** Will you do me the favour to ask 
Mr. Forward, if he be at home, to speak with 
me for a minute?” 

**Yes, miss,” answered who had 
wakened to interest at well- 
appointed carriage and men-servants, and she 


the maid, 
the sight of a 


retreated with some alacrity. 


Nebo’s brow flushed, and he stepped for- 
ward. 

Then he was able to look into the carriage ; 
he saw those whom it contained. Near the 
door on the side of the house and of himself, 
the young lady who had spoken; on the 
further side, a gentleman of about the same 


age, perhaps a little older, in evening dress, 
white shirt-front and tie, and with a fair mous- 
tache well waxed. 

Nebo’s face darkened. 

**T came first,” he said. ‘ It was I who rang 
the bell, not that flunky: he did not touch it. 
It was my right to receive attention before 
you, however rich and distinguished you may 
be.” 

‘**T apologise,” said the young lady. ‘ It was 
really selfish and inconsiderate of me. I did 
not know that you had rung and were waiting 
to see the doctor. I will mot, however, detain 
Mr. Forward one moment 

‘Yet you persist in having the first word 
with him?” 

**Not without your leave. | 
is not serious ?” 

‘*Yes; it is serious. 
sister.” 

“Is she ill?” 

**She has been burnt in 

*QOh! Iai so sorry!” 

* No, you are not. You do not 
care for her.” 

He had thrust himself close to the carriage 
window, to the consternation of the footman, 
make him stand back; 
brushed the fellow 


trust your case 


I have come about my 


back and hand.” 


know and 


who endeavoured to 
but Nebo disdainfully 
aside. 

‘**My word! Here’s imperance,” said Jeames, 
**Do you know this is Miss Folly’s carriage ?” 

**T don’t care whose carriage it is,” retorted 
the angry young man. ‘I know that riches 
make even women to be overbearing, and to 
set the poor on one side.” 

‘lam truly sorry,” said the girl, and signed 
with her gloved hand to the footman to with- 


draw. She leaned forward, displaying her fine 


face and coiffure. 
*T am so, sincerely. 
done?” 


Tell me, how was it 


* With bars of red hot iron.” 

‘*Her back!” 

* Yes; flayed with burning bars; how would 
you like that? And to be thrust out of the 
way to make room for those who have 
money ?” 

Then the young man who was in the carriage 
said, addressing his companion, ‘‘ Sylvia, he is 
insolent. Don’t encourage him.” 

“Oh, Fred! but he is unhappy. You would 
be the same, if [ suffered as does his sister.” 
Then, looking out again, she addressed Nebo: 

“Did you say her hand was burnt?” 

“Yes; in laying hold of the rod that was laid 
on her back.” 

**How came this about ?” 

**T cannot say,” answered Nebo, 

Then the young lady said, *‘ Really, and 
from the depth of my heart, I do feel for you 
and for your poor sister. Is that she?” She 
beckoned to Bessie, who came forward timidly. 
*Ob, you dear soul! will you accept this from 
ine?” She extended to her a delicate muslin 
lace-edged kerchief. ‘* 1t may be of some use, it 
It is the only thing I have by me 
that can by any chance be serviceable. 1 shall 
be thinking of you—you will haunt me all this 
evening.” 

**No,” said Nebo, “*that is false—it is mere 
empty words; you will go to your dance, or 
your dinner, or whatever it is for which you 
are dressed up, and not give her another 
thought. You will laugh, and talk nonsense, 
and sip champagne, and flirt, and be as hollow- 
hearted and false as the rest of your class—I 


is so soft. 


know you.” 

Mr. Forward appeared, and without attend- 
ing to the shabby pair—Nebo and Bessie Homer 
—advanced obsequiously to the carriage door, 

“Oh, Mr. Forward!” said Sylvia from the 
carriage window, *‘after what has passed—no— 
seccnd to that poor burnt girl.” 

‘T claim my right to be first attended to,” 
said Nebo, with doggedness. 

**But with your leave,” said the young lady, 
“*T shall not detain Mr. Forward—I have but 
one word to say.” 

“Oh, come back, Nebo,” urged Bessie, and 
reluctantly her brother gave way. 

‘Mr. Forward,” Miss Folly—for that 
Was the name of the young lady, **only one 
word, Jones, my lady’s-maid, is not very well 

I think hysteria. Will her? We 
are dining at Swinwood, and we take you on 
our way.” 

* Yes, Miss Folly, at once.” 

* No—not till you have attended to this girl 
who has been burnt. There is really no hurry, 
Please tell the coachman to drive on.” 

And thus were brought face to face these 
pairs: the one pair lapped in luxury, and the 
other nursed in hardships, and now destitute, 
It is with both pairs that this story deals. 


said 


you see 








“The glowing point glanced past his cheek.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
RICH AND POOR. 


*Whiles I am a beggar, I will rail, 
And say, there is no sin, but to be rich.” 
King John, ii. 2. 
WYLVIA FOLLY and her brother Fred 
drove on to Swinwood Park, the resi- 
dence of Sir Michael Oswestry, where 
they were to dine. 

Sylvia was a tall, fine girl, with well-moulded 
features, dark hazel eyes, and rich auburn hair. 
She had that delicate complexion that so often 
accompanies hair of the chestnut hue, so clear 
that in it every vein showed as a blue thread, 
and one in which, at every emotion, a rosy 
flush mantled brow and cheek, and even, under 
deep agitation, the lovely white throat as well. 
She was dressed in the palest yellow silk of a 
warm tinge, over which lay rich lace, and in 
her hair, as in her bosom, was a Maréchal Niel 
rose. About her arm was a bracelet of 
topazes, and a brooch of the same stones 
fastened her rose in her bosom, whilst another 
held the flower in place in her hair. 

Her brother Fred had thick very fair hair, 
dark eyes, and a light moustache. There was 
none of the copper in his hair that formed the 
splendour of his sister’s chevelure; it was, 
perhaps, too fair and colourless to be pleasing ; 
and but for the care with which it was treated, 
its ripple and gloss, might have been classed as 
tow. 

He was a- decidedly good-looking young 
fellow, languid in expression, with a little of 
that daze in his eyes that so frequently in- 
dicates excess in cigarette smoking. The face 
was amiable, lacking in the energy that 
showed in the countenance of his sister. 

**T wish,” said Fred, ‘‘’pon my soul I do— 
that we had not such an absurd name. It 
is all very well for you, Sylvia, you bear it for 
a few years only, and then will exchange it ; to 
you it is optional to choose almost any well- 
sounding name that you affect, so long as 
a respectable man bears it—but no number of 
wives will alter mine. I shall hate to hear us 
announced at the Park as Miss and Mr. Folly. 
Would to Heaven we had been Folliots or 
Foleys! I suppose there is not a thread of con- 
nection with either of those families to justify 
an alteration ?” 

**Not a fibre of a thread. that I am aware of.” 

It is not,” pursued Fred, ‘‘as though our 
name carried money with it. The Folly family 
never seems to have had a sixpence of their 
own to bless themselves with, and never to 
have met with a stroke of luck till our father 
married an heiress of old Ollifer’s money. It 
was old Ollifer who made his pile inventing the 
nailer’s mallet.” After a pause—‘‘I suppose, 
Sylvia, that I must not smoke.” 

**No, indeed, Fred. I cannot go to dinner 


reeking of the weed. But as we drive home, 
you may do as you will.” 

‘It isa nuisance,” said her brother, “ that | 
have mislaid or lost the pretty little povich you 
gave me on my birthday. So Ihave been con- 
strained to wrap up a sufficiency of tobacco in 
a sheet of letter paper. It lies in my breas 
pocket ready for production so soon as I am 
allowed to smoke.” 

“There let it lie; next your heart, Fred, for 
awhile.” 

‘*T certainly have no occasion to cling to my 
name,” said the young man, pursuing the topic 
uppermost in his thoughts at the moment. 
“considering that it has brought me only 2 
miserable pittance, just enough to find me in 
tennis balls and tobacco. This carriage, these 
horses, servants, everything came through our 
mother, and are yours—all the fruit of -the 
invention of old Josiah Ollifer. By Jove! I 
have not the slightest acquaintance with the 
machine. It facilitates the making of nail- 
heads, I know that, and no more.” 

** Fred, what is mine is yours.” 

“Very good of you but it is so for a time 
only. Suppose you marry and shed this absurd 
name, what then? I shall be left with the 
name and nothing else.” 

“It is somewhat of a pity, Fred, that you 
have not seen your way to a profession. You 
have abilities, they require only to be brought 
out, and you have had openings, but have not 
stepped into them.” 

‘1 will not trouble myself about profession, 
business, duties—I hate the words—till driven 
to do so by dire necessity,” said the young man 
laughing. ‘‘l am not so enamoured of slavery 
as voluntarily to assume chains—you are not as 
yet married, Sylvia.” 

‘** No,” she replied, with a little sadness in her 
tone. The light-heartedness, the carelessness of 
her brother depressed her. 

“Nor are you contemplating the holy 
estate ?” 

**T cannot say.” 

**Give me fair warning, old girl, that I may 
have time to look about me. Iam hanged if I 
think that fortune, luck, Providence, or which- 
ever you are pleased to eall the fate that 
shuffles our destinies, has dealt fairly by 
us. You have beauty, and what more do 
you require to captivate a millionaire ? and be- 
sides this incomparable boon, you have your 
mother’s fortune and are an heiress. Whereas 
I—poor I——” 

* You, at all events, have good looks and a 
capable head-—and Fred, you know it.” 

‘What are looks in a man—supposing that I 
have them, which I do not admit—unless he 
has money? You would not have me tour 
round the Black Country, or among the Lan- 
cashire shipbuilders and cotton lords heiress- 
hunting? If I did attempt it, this confounded 
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Folly would spoil all my prospects. 
would elect to 


name of 
No one with any self-respect 
a Folly.” 

‘Fred, you have said nothing about your 
capacities? Why not be energetic, and do 
something with your good abilities?” 

**Bah! time for everything. 
When I am middle-aged ; but now? No, thank 
you.” 

" Meanwhile, Nebo and his sister had 
admitted into the surgery. Although prece- 
dence had accorded to the woman of 
wealth, the poor girl had no occasion to com- 
plain of neglect; for the doctor devoted to her 
without impatience as much time as her case 
treated her with the utmost 


become 


there is a 


been 


been 


required, and 
kindness and consideration. 

‘I trust,” said he, when her wounds were 
dressed, as he turned to Nebo, “that there will 
be little scarring. All depends on the burns 
being kept well covered, and the light com- 
pletely excluded.” 

‘* And how can that be ensured in her case,” 
asked Nebo bitterly, ‘“‘when she and I are 
homeless, and destitute ?” 

Bessie and her brother left the surgery, and 
then the girl said : ‘* That was a beautiful young 
lady in the carriage.” 

** Beautiful!” exclaimed Nebo, “A painted 
Jezebel! A tragedy queen! A bazaar doll! 
It is the clothing she wears that makes her 
seem beautiful. Such clothing means money, 

nd the money spent on all this lace and finery 

ul gewgaws comes of sheer robbery.” 

‘* But whom has she robbed ?” asked the girl 
in surprise. 

‘*Bah!” answered her brother. ‘* What 
right has she to wealth whilst we are poor? 
Did you see that footman and that driver on 
What is the flunkey for but to open 
the carriage door lest she or that fellow by her 
side should soil their dainty hands by turning 
the handle? Look at my palms! Why are 
they hard and begrimed, whilst these carriage 
people have hands soft and clean? Why is 
your hand scorched with fire, and that girl's 
gloved in white kid? Those servants wear 
‘cold bands about their hats, the badges of 
laves, and slaves to money. They wear the 
and are so lost to all 
they wear it and are not 


the box ? 


Mammon, 
that 


ivery of 
elf-respect, 
ashamed.” 
*T am sure 


the young lady is very kind, 
he gave me a lovely handkerchief. Look at 
‘A bit of lace. Of what use is lace as a 
andkerchief? It is evidence of unprofitable 
vtbour., See what delicate needlework is there. 
See these sprays of flowers daintily wrought. 
‘hink how it has tried 
onsumed many hours that might have been 
better employed.” 

** Nebo, do you not 


women’s eyes, and 


think the women were 


glad to have the work to do, and that such 
pretty work? They received pay for it.” 

* Yes; a starving price, I doubt not, whilst 
the lace dealers reaped in gold. Do you know 
who were in that carriage, Bessie? The 
Follys. I have heard of them. They are rolling 
in money, and all they have comes of a grand- 
father who invented and patented the ollifer. 
Who employ the ollifer? Not the great 
manufacturers, but only the little forgers. 
Whose money is it then that has gone to build 
up this fortune, to provide the carriage and 
horses, the servants and their gold bands, and 
the rich dresses and the lace, and pays to keep 
the palms of those two within the carriage soft 
and clean? Our pennies. It has gall been 
wrung out of the poor, toiling nailers. It 
makes my blood chafe to see them.” Then the 
wrath in him flamed into prophetic ecstacy as 
he exclaimed in the words of the psalmist, 
altered slightly to suit his feelings :—‘* The 
capitalist in his pride doth persecute the poor: 
let them be taken in the devices that they 
have imagined. The capitalist, through the 
pride of his countenance, will not seek after 
God; God is not in all his thoughts. His 
heart, it shall not be moved, for it shall never be 
in adversity. He sitteth in the lurking places 
of the den. He lieth in wait to catch the poor: 
he doth catch the poor, when he draweth him 
into his net. He croucheth, he humbleth 
himself, that the poor may fall by his strong 
Arise, O Lord, O God, lift up thine 
hand: forget not the poor!” 

** But, Nebo, where are we going?” 

He paused, before he condescended to such a 
commonplace thought—and then said: **To the 
Allfovrs. They will take us in.” 


ones, 


CHAPTER V. 
A MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 


“T pluck this pale and maiden blossom here.” 
King Henry VI., Part L., ii. 4. 


IR MICHAEL and Lady Oswestry did 
not give large dinner parties, such as 
are wont to be formal and tedious; 
theirs rarely exceeded sixteen’ in 

number, the house party included. 

Fourteen is awkward, as with it the pairs 
cannot all be seated together, one couple must 
be broken; and thirteen is a number too un- 
lucky to be ventured upon. 

But sixteen makes an excellent party, fitting 
the table with facility, and not so large as to 
threaten ponderosity. 

Throughout that part of Worcestershire, 
Warwickshire, and Staffordshire where there 
is iron manufacture, the owners of the great 
houses and the stately parks, those who drive 
about the appointed equipages with 
servants in the resplendent liveries, 


best 


most 














— 


“She accompanied him to the terrace.” 


who affect the most elaborate crests and coats 
burdened with quarterings, who have acres 
of glass conservatories, and whose tables 
groan with the utmost display of plate, are 
such as have fortunes made not of the dust 
of the earth, but of iron. 

Aphrodite rose in nudity from the foam of 
the sea and became a goddess, but these new 
gentry have sprung, by no means naked, 
out of the molten metal. They have dis- 
covered the new alembic that transmutes the 
baser metals into gold, and that alembic is 
brain assisted by luck. 

There is no story better known throughout 
this district than that of the rise of the Foley 
family, and it has for long been one to stimu- 
late enterprise and encourage ambition. 

Richard Foley, born in 1580, was the son of 
a poor Dudley nailmaker, who supplemented 
his earnings at the anvil with pence cust to 
him as an itinerant fiddler at the taverns. 








The supreme difficulty en- 
countered by the nailers at 
the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century was their in- 
ability to split the rods to 
the size required for their 
nails, and having to forge 
these latter out of masses of 
iron not of the requisite di- 
mensions made the labour 
heavy and the cost of the 
nails considerable. But the 
Swedes had discovered a 
machine whereby this diffi- 
culty was obviated, and, as a 
result, an enormous importa- 
tion of nails ensued from 
Sweden, underselling the 
Worcestershire and Stafford- 
shire ware. 

There was a _ petty iron- 
master named Brindley at 
the Hyde in Kinver, who 
chafed at this inferiority of 
home manufacture, and he 
suggested to Richard Foley, 
who was an intelligent and 
adventurous man, that he 
should visit Sweden with his 
fiddle, and carefully conceal 
ing the fact that he was a 
nailer, and came from an 
i England, 





iron district in 
should take the occasion to- 
discover the secret of rod- 
splitting. 

Foley readily agreed, made 
his way to the iron work- 
shops of Sweden, where he 
remained some time fiddling 
to the workmen, and = ap- 
parently was unobservant of 
their machinery and uninterested in their 
trade. 

After an absence of three years Foley re- 
turned, and communicated the result of his 
observations to the man Brindley, of the Hyde, 
who at once constructed a machine on the 
plan proposed, and under the direction of 
Foley. Unhappily the machine did not 
answer. There was a hitch somewhere. 

Covered with confusion, and an object. of 
derision, Richard Foley deemed it well to 
disappear. The Worcestershire and Stafford- 
shire nailers laughed and jeered over his dis- 


14, 


comfiture. 

However, before two years were over he 
returned. He had been again in Sweden, had 
revisited the workshops, where the artisans, 
delighted to recover the merry fiddler, and 
afraid to lose him again, for security locked 
him at night into the machine-house. Foley 
now had ample opportunities for observing 
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the machinery, making drawings, and correct- 
ing his erroneous first impressions. 

At the earliest occasion he escaped; and on 
his return to England, finding that his wife 
was dead, he married Brindley’s daughter, 
went into partnership with him, constructed 
improved machinery, and revolutionised the 
trade. 

Never had the Swedish ironworkers done a 
worse stroke of business than when they 
invited Richard Foley to fiddle to them 
**The Chirping of the Lark,” ‘‘ Paul’s Wharf,” 
and ‘*Green Sleeves.” The result was the 
complete loss of the English market for their 
nails. 

Brindley and his son-in-law began to make 
money rapidly, and in 1684 Richard Foley 
deemed himself gentleman enough to appear 
before the heralds at their visitation, and 
claim registration as an armiger, but his 
claim was promptly disallowed. 

However, the money came pouring in, and 
before his death in 1657 he left a family that 
bade fair to become one of the wealthiest and 


most influential in the neighbourhood. The 
promise has been fulfilled; it has become 
vastly wealthy, and one branch has_ been 


ennobled. 

But brains cannot achieve much unassisted 
by opportunity. 

In the old days all iron was smelted with 
wood, and the timber was failing, woods 
having been cut down extensively. Dud 
Dudley, a son of Lord Dudley, set up iron 
works, and cudgelled his brain to discover ¢ 
remedy for the great fuel difficulty. Hitherto 
it had occurred to none that under their feet 
Was what was required—coal. That Dudley 
was the first to perceive. He was peculiarly 
favoured by Nature, for on the spot where he 
had established his furnaces were to be found 
coal for fuel, limestone as a fuse, and the 
vefractory fire-clay for constructing the in- 
terior brickwork of the furnace, and all this 
in addition to the ore itself. In 1616, when 
aged twenty, and just about the time when 
Dick Foley was prying into the methods of 
rod-splitting at Morira, Dud Dudley quitted 
the University of Oxford to manage his father’s 
ironworks at Pensnet Chase, in Worcester. He 
at once conceived the idea of attempting to 
smelt iron with coal. He obtained a patent 
for his invention, which was granted him for 
thirty-one years. 

But at the very time the patent was granted 
the first token of ill-luck was given—a flood 
destroyed the ironworks. Nothing daunted, 
he set to and reconstructed them, and began 
at once to turn out iron cheaper than any of 
the surrounding masters, who were forced to 
burn the wood for their furnaces obtained from 
Their jealousy 
was roused, and they succeeded with the Par- 


great distances over bad roads. 


liament, as he was a Royalist, in getting him 
turned out of his works. He struggled on 
with fresh furnaces at Hanley, in Stafford- 
shire; but Cromwell took away his patent 
and granted it to Captain Buck. Dud Dudley 
Was again thrown out of employ. At the 
Restoration he appealed to Charles II., who 
was too indifferent to aught save his vicious 
pleasures to heed him. He was passed over, 
and died in neglect and poverty. Thus, simul- 
taneously, in the same district appeared two 
men, one with brains and luck, the other with 
brains only—both the founders of the pros- 
perity of the whole region—yet the one was 
successful and the other was not. Therefove, 
I say that luck is an element of success, without 
which brain stands a poor chance. 

The Oswestry family had not been made of 
coal and iron, but it had prospered on both. 

The eldest son, and heir to the baronetcy, 
was in the army, and away with his regiment 
in Ireland, but Reginald, the second, was at 
home. He and Fred Folly had been acquaint- 
ances since they were boys; not close friends, 
but of late the Oswestrys had shown consider- 
able attention to the two Follys, and Reginald 
had made a point of seeing a good deal of 
Sylvia on one excuse or another. Lady Os- 
westry, a somewhat proud and cold personage, 
had unbent towards her, and had been par- 
ticularly gracious. 

On this evening Reginald did not take Sylvia 
in to dinner, for his duty, as the son of the house, 
required him to give his arm to a married lady, 
but his chair was, for all that, next to Sylvia’s, 
and during the meal he talked to her as often 
as he was able. 

No sooner did the gentlemen enter the 
drawing-room after their wine and cigars, 
than he at once singled her out, and made his 
way to her where she was seated on a divan, 
and planting himself behind her talked with 
her, as they mutually turned towards each 
other. 

Unquestionably she was the loveliest woman 
in the room; the illumination from above made 
her glorious hair glow with ruddy light, and 
the beauty of her complexion showed in the 
soft halo of *he shaded lamps. A slight colour 
dawned in her cheeks as Reginald Oswestry 
approached, and he could see at once by the 
pleasant ripple of her lips that he was welcome. 
But her first words to him surprised him. 

‘“‘Have you ever been burnt?” she inquired. 
*T ask this because fire is in my mind. As 
we were on our wey here, we saw a girl—such 
a pretty girl, too; one of the nailers, I believe 
—who had met with a dreadful accident 
through fire.” 

““Those nailers,” replied Reginald, “ are like 
salamanders; they disport themselves in fire, 
and seem to bear a charmed life. One rarely 
hears of their being hurt by it.” 
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** Are you so sure that they are not? May 
it not be that they are often scorched? But 
the cries do not reach your ears, nor the tears 
meet your eyes. It was but the merest ac- 
cident that occasioned my knowing anything 
about this ease. Have you seen how they 
plaut their babies in a sort of elevated cage 
before the forge at which father and mother 
are engaged, and between their anvils? The 
red sparks fly in all directions under the biast 
of the bellows or the blows of the hammers. 
May it not be that some of these touch the 
eye or light on the exposed arm?” 

‘*No, the sparks fly downward rather than 
upward, and the parents know their direction 
to a nicety.” 

**And then they handle the red-hot rods so 
carelessly.” 

** No—not carelessly. They are well aware 
that the rods are red-hot.” 

**Well, but accidents must occur. That 
poor burnt girl to-day, with her back, her 
hand 

**Come,” said Reginald, interrupting her, 
“this conversation is ill-suited to a warm 
room at this time of the year, when every 
lamp-is radiating heat. I see that some of 
our party have gone out upon the moon-lil 
terrace through the French windows. Shall 
we join them, and resume the theme in the 
fresher air?” 

“With all my heart,” answered Sylvia 
rising, but she turned, as she did so, and 
said, ‘‘ But you have not answered my query, 
whether you have ever been burnt.” 

*T will tell you that outside. Let me 
offer you my arm. Would you like some- 
thing to throw over your shoulders?” 

**No, thank you.” She laid her gloved hand 
on his arm, just touching it, and accompanied 
him to the terrace. 

The air was not clear, it never is so 
wholly in the iron region, nor did the moon 
alone illuminate the night. There were iron 
furnaces in blast not far away; their lurid 
glare could be seen beyond the trees of the 
park, and the haze or smoke-charged atmo- 
sphere throbbed with rosy light. 

**Are you not afraid of the dew?” asked 
Reginald, drawing Sylvia away from that 
portion of the terrace on which the groups 


were collected. 

‘IT was really warm in the drawing-room 
and inissed my handkerchief, which I hac 
dropped or disposed of on my way. The air 
is very pleasant. Is it true, what I hear, 
that you are leaving England?” 


“Yes, to-morrow. I am a younger son, 
and not born with a silver spoon in my 
mouth. I have an offer of an appointment 
on Andros, one of the West Indian islands, 
on a tobacco plantation. I must do something. 
I have a little money to embark, but desire to 
see the place and the work, and the prospects 
before risking it. But before I go I want 
particularly to ask you something, Sylvia.” 

She dropped her hand from his arin. 

*T would have spoken before this—but—I 
am a younger son, and you—you, I thought, 
might look higher than a poor beggar like 
me, who seeks to carn his bread by tobacco 
growing.” 

Sylvia lowered her eyes to the gravel, and 
said not a word. 

“TI cannot go,” Reginald went on, ** without 
knowing my fate. If you will give me hope 
[ shall go forth elate. I shall have a good 
look at this tobacco business, and if you 
allow me to hope to return and claim you, 
then I doubt not I shall be able to offer 
Fred a good berth in Andros.” 

“You must allow me time for considera- 
tion,” said Sylvia gravely. 

**But consider this,” he urged; “I go to- 
morrow afternoon, by the _ half-past two 
train for Liverpool, and embark the day 
following. Heaven knows how often the mail 
goes out to Andros. Consider my suspense in 
banishment. It may be months before I can 
receive a letter and know your decision. Oh, 
Sylvia- -do! do give me an answer at once.” 

“IT cannot do so now,” she replied. 

*But think of my feelings, the agony of 
waiting and not knowing.” 

“IT cannot form a decision, that is so 
important, till I have well considered your 
most flattering proposal.” 

“But, oh! Sylvia, when am I to know the 
result ?” 

“You shall have your answer to-morrow 
morning.” 

‘Thank you, Sylvia.” 

He lightly touched the Maréchal Niel blossom 
in her bosorm. 

“If yes, then send me this bud. I ask for 
nothing else. I shall know your meaning if I 
get it.” 

“Very well. It shall be so. The dew is 
falling. I feel the chill. I must go in. May 
lL ask for my carriage ?” 

“And you will not forget?” 

“Forget? No. If I send the rose 

“Tes.” 

[END OF CHAPTER FIVE.] 
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Southward Ho! 


(Southwark, Bermondsey, 





uw the Rev. Henry Lewis) 


THE RESULT OF AN EVICTION 











Face INT STREET, Marshal- 
ry sea Street, the King’s 

Bench Prison — the 
names of those three 
old comrades live 
after them in South 
London, and 
heirs and legatees 
cling together with 
a tenacity’ which 
even the scythe of 
readable at 








Time cannot sever. Clearly 
neighbouring street corners, at first glance 


from a world of 
The world that is 


they conjure up shades 


Charles Dickens’ creation. 


slips into the region of sub-consciousness. 
The modern rumble and bustle grow faint, 


and scraps of conversation between the Father 
of the and 
distinguished clear 


members of his 
definite. His 


Marshalsea 


circle, and 





IN A COURT 


their 


Battersea.) 


CLOSE TO BERMONDSEY PARISH CHURCH 


cheerfully carrying her 
comes back to idealise the 
For here is 


prison-born child, 
family’s burdens, 
realities of life in the Borough. 
St. George the Martyr, where Little Dorrit 
was baptised and married. It stands on 
ground that teems with history as well as 
romance, and is haunted with the noble dead. 
In the former building the Black Prince and 
Henry V. both knelt in prayer when: on the 
march to Dover to fight England’s battles in 
France. And here 

But shouts, jolts, and the sound of a collision 
dissipate day-dreams, and recall the dreamers 
to the hurrying twentieth century in the 
prosaic Borough High Street. A marine store 
dealer’s cart and donkey are in the first stage 
of being telescoped, and the driver, a Black 
Prince enthroned on a pile of grimy domestic 
articles, is shot precipitately from his perch. 
He falls on his feet, there is a momentary 
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lull, and then the donkey and the rest of the 
actors in the scene recover from the slight 
nervous shock, disentangle themselves, and all 
goes on as before. The tumultuous tide of 
life resumes its rush, impatient at even this 
brief interruption. The incident is only one 
of countless proofs that at this corner the 
traffic is congested. The authorities have 
resolved to relieve it by a new road. It will 
eut through the churchyard, that refreshing 
green resting place for the living as well as 
for the dead, and cleave a course for more 
*buses, carts and other humble vehicles through 
the houses that lie in its way. Let them go; 
they have been mostly condemned as over- 
crowded and insanitary. Of such specimens 
of the seamy side of old Southwark there are 
enough and to spare. But what becomes of 
the ejected tenants? ‘* Heaven only knows,” 
says the rector, the Rev. J. Sommerville, as 
he turns with the familiarity of experience 
into one court after another. 

Heaven does know. But for this conviction, 
who could maintain hope and courage to live 
amid a population as restless and homeless as 
children of the desert in order to share their 
burdens, and bring them nearer to God and 
a Home? 

For homeless this migratory people must be 
described. ‘*Southward Ho!” has been the 
ery of a large mass of London’s poor during 
the last twenty years and more. The forced 
march from the Middlesex side has continued 
without a halt, although since fields and 
gardens in Southwark, Bermondsey, and Bat- 
tersea have become dreams of the past, it has 
slightly slackened, at least in the westerly 
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direction. The tramp across the bridges still 
resounds without ceasing ; the steps may have 
become more listless and staggering, for the 
immigrants chiefly emerge from a lower and 
ever lower strata of society. Some are content 
with a dormitory on the Surrey side, from 
which they hurry to and fro morning and 
evening; others seek casual work in factories, 
and a shelter close at hand. 

*Southward Ho!” is the ery of the former 
settlers, respectable artisans who feel the space 
to breathe contract around them. They retire 
before the irresistible invaders to an outer 
suburban ring, and the individuals who 
respond to the efforts to raise them and 
implant in them the desire for what is good 
and pure for themselves and their children, 
follow their example. The exodus is not 
equal to the influx. As for the residuum—the 
people left clinging to the inner belt of the 
great city, clinging with the dangerous grip 
of the sinking to the brave but agonised 
swimmer —the most strenuous’ efforts of 
sanitary authorities are necessary to prevent 
their crowding together, closer and ever 
closer. Where other powers fail to clear the 
undergrowth and overgrowth, Nature takes 
the task into her own hands. Death and 
disease are active, and too often their weed- 
ing process carries off the best with the 
worst. 

In spite of the fact that a child born in 
Bermondsey has only half the chance of 
living of one born in Hampstead, and that 
ene born in Southwark runs a still greater 
visk of death, the last census returns show 
that three-fourths of the increase in the 
population of London has 
been in the South; and of 
all the boroughs of South 
London, Southwark (which 
now comprehends, besides 
the parish of that name, 
both Walworth and New- 
ington) claims the unenvi- 
able possession of the most 
highly condensed mass of 
human life. 

The civil population of 
St. George the Martyr is 
60,536, and there are on the 
average 213 to each acre. 
As these figures include the 
shops, high streets, and 
warehouses, the density 
with which the slums are 
packed may be faintly 
imagined, The vicar of St. 
John’s Church, Walworth, 
says that his people are 
crowded to the extent of 
268 to the acre. Compare 
this state of affairs with the 
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rule laid down by the late Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson; he was of opinion that no city 
which contains more than twenty-five to the 
acre can be really healthy. Contrast the mor- 
tality of those districts which enjoy his ideal 
of breathing space with that of the parish of 
St. George the Martyr. Here the death-rate 
in 1899 was 27°7, and in the Borough Road 
sub-district it rose to 34°8, whilst in Hamp- 
stead it was only 116. Other causes, no 
doubt, overcrowding, contribute to 
make the great 

difference be- 


besides 


watch a crowd of them waiting to be taken 
on to such work in the early morning. The bel 
rings, the gates open, and the struggling 
masses surge into the docks. The foreman 
and contractors stand behind the chain. The 
‘ticket men ’—that is, those regularly employed 

pass in first, then the struggle comes for the 
few remaining places—to watch it, one would 
think it is a matter of life and death. It is 
«a matter for thankfulness that I have been 
able to get several decent men who have come 





tween the health 
of more favoured 
parts of the me- 
tropolis and that 
of Southwark; 
but it is a seri- 


ous fact that in 
this parish 
matters have 


steadily 
worse. During 
the past fifty 
years the death- 


grown 


rate has in- 
creased two per 
thousand, and is 
now higher than 
in the most un- 
healthy town in 
Europe, 
ing Moscow and 
Hamburg, whilst 
in the 
while, for all 
London, it has 


except- 


meah- 


decreased five 
per thousand. 

Dr. Waldo, late Medical Officer of Health for 
Southwark, declares that, ‘comparing the re- 
turns with the ideal estimate of mortality 
incident to human nature during the year 
1899, the unnecessary deaths in the parish 
were 644.” 

*Southward Ho!” may well be the faint, if 
unavailing, cry of the riverside dwellers of the 
South of London; for favoured places in the 
outer belt, like Lewisham, contain only fifteen 
to the acre. But the mighty river with its 
docks and wharves is one great source of the 
nation’s wealth, and also the means of live- 
lihood —if livelihood it called — of 
thousands of unskilled and casual labourers. 

‘**Waterside labour is the residuary legatee 
of London life,” says the rector of St. 
Southwark. “Here the flotsam 
and jetsam of humanity, the wreckage of 
our social system, are to be found. Sooner 


may be 


George’s, 


or later those who have gone under in the 
battle of life find their way to the riverside. 
There are few things more pathetic than to 
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down to dock labour employment of a more 
remunerative kind, and have 
been more than repaid for any trouble I may 
have taken in the matter by the gratitude 
they have shown at being raised above such 
hopeless and sordid surroundings,” 

The earnings of a dock 
much for house rent, and, having 
surprising — if 
lodgers. Paying 


suitable and 


labourer do not 
leave him 
room, it is not 
take in 
guests are more usual than in higher classes, 
and far more easily obtained. The part of 
the Borough known as the Mint has been 
improved socially since model dwellings were 
built; but 787 per cent. of cne inhabitants 
of the district are ‘‘in poverty,” 
and of these 30 per cent. 
labourers, loafers, and = semi-criminals. In- 
deed, the ancient historic district, which 
could boast of five prisons, the King’s Bench, 
the Marshalsea, the Borough Compter, the 
Clink, and the White Lyon, still maintains its 
character as the harbour of crime. 


obtained a 


he proceeds to 


classed as 


belong to casual 
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‘*He that is down need fear no fall” sang 
Christian in Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
But he was not then passing through South- 
wark. Here the ground lies, at an average, 
half a foot below Trinity High Water mark 
of the Thames, and saline springs— formerly 
amongst the attractions of famous pleasure 
gardens — rise to the surface with such pre- 
sistency that in certain excavated parts of 
the parish the constant use of pumps is 
necessary ; and here live a population of about 
four times the density of the rest of London, 
and four hundred times that of the United 
Kingdom. Low they lie, and are ever liable 
to sink and fall still lower with the weight 
of their own compactness. It drags them 
down physically, down socially, and down 
morally. About one in every fourteen is born, 
grows up, lives, works, and often dies within the 
four walls of a one-roomed tenement. Figures 
leave much to the imagination. Suppose that 
the room is the abode of a family; one day 
the mother cooks and fills it with the fumes 
of a (probably) bad oven. Next day she 
washes, and fills it with steam and the indes- 
cribable odour of a compound of soapsuds 
and dust; the clothing hangs from wall to 
wall, and the damp sets up a fermentation in 
the unwholesome crevices. A child may lie 
ill, and another be crawling about the floor 
in this atmosphere. Can the inmates of a 
place like this be expected to know the 
meaning of ‘ Home, sweet Home”? 

It is calculated that in London at least 
26,000 are living six and more in a room, and 
of these eight hundred are in the parish of 
Lambeth. Such persons will not stay indoors 
except when compelled by necessity. The 
men and elder boys fly to places worse than 
even their own unwholesome shelter. The 
children stay in the streets out of school- 
time. It is all very well to tell their mother 
that they ought to go to bed early; she 
will not dispute it, but she cannot force them 
to go to sleep in a room whilst she is 
frying kippers or tripe and onions for 
supper. Who would not prefer the broad 
roads of modern Southwark to being cooped 
up within the remnants of the old village 
which they have intersected and darkened ? 
No one who has once penetrated behind the 
ccenes would hesitate which to choose. 

A passage where two slim persons can just 
walk abreast leads between two shops to 
some cottages. They crouch humbly and 
dejectedly in the shadow of the tall houses 
that turn their unlovely backs upon them. 
In proportion, they are but as their own 
anthills or beehives of former generations 
were to themselves. Once each cottage was 
a home; now a family generally shelters in 
each room. Once the tiled roofs must have 
been a scarlet spot in a green landscape, now 


they are the same colour as the smoke. 
begrimed bricks. Plots of trampled earth 
and broken palings or a sickly shrub are the 
melancholy survivals of dead and _ buried 
gardens. Surely this must be the narrow- 
est and most miserable court! No; the rector 
leads the way through a tunnel, just wide 
enough for one pedestrian and a gutter, into 
a slum crushed and squeezed out of even a 
trace of its former rusticity. A good bit of 
moulding over a door is the only relic of 
ancient respectability. Happily every door 
is shut and every room empty, for the County 
Council has beea conducting a crusade against 
overcrowding and insanitary dwellings, and 
this court has been convicted and sentenced 
to demolition. 

Only the rent collector can tell how many 
families mingle under one roof in the maze 
of two-storied Gwellings that hide behind the 
main streets. Though they are scarcely more 
than shelters for the night and from the 
severest weather, two rooms in them may be 
let at ten shillings a week. It is a relief to 
come suddenly upon an oasis in the desert 
—Red Cross Court, under the management 
of Miss Octavia Hill. Smiling white -gabled 
cottages with green shutters look contentedly 
on a cool green garden, where a fountain 
plays and a bandstand waits to contribute 
to wholesome recreation. Red Cross Hall 
stands in the corner, like an elder brother, 
with the same benevolent intent. 

“I think Miss Octavia Hill has done more 
for the parish than anyone else,” the rector 
says. “She works this place on strictly 
business lines, and after it has paid 5 per 
cent. she has generally a surplus to carry on 
for philanthropic purposes. She lends the 
hall to me once a week free of charge, and 
we have our social evenings here. We have 
a band, and light up the place with Chinese 
lanterns, and it looks very pretty.” 

It looked very pretty lighted up with the 
sunshine, and green with summer foliage. 
The next function it was to see was a flower 
show. Signs of the coming prize competi- 
tion were evident. Scarlet and white 
geraniums on the window sills of dull courts 
and buildings relieved the monotony of grey 
and drab. If one generation robs the poor 
of their private gardens, another converts 
their old graveyards into recreation grounds, 
and encourages them to cultivate plants in 
pots and boxes. The great blocks of model 
buildings need every possible contrivance that 
will tend to cheerfulness. On the site of the 
King’s Bench Prison stand the Queen’s 
Buildings, and close at hand are St. George’s, 
Trinity, and Goodwin’s Buildings. They 
occupy altogether three acres of land, and 
contain 6,000 souls. Being open to inspec- 
tion, they are not as subject as the slums to 
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overcrowded rooms: but, with all their merits, 
they cannot defend themselves against the 
charge of helping to overcrowd a neighbour- 
hood, whilst by strict economy of ground 
they make it possible to house 2,000 
persons on the acre. 

Perhaps the dulness, and in the lower 
storeys the sunlessness, of these towering 
blocks induces a craving to move on. The 
block dwellers, who occupy suites of two, 
three, or four rooms, at rents of 5s, 6d. to 
12s. a week, have many advantages over the 
cottage lodgers, and seem divided from them 
by a subtle class distinction. If they move 
eastwards and arrive in the borough of 
Bermondsey, it is to live under similar con- 
ditions. They plunge into a population of 
130,000, and into the smell of tan-yards and 
glue factories, which prevails over every other 
odour in the bouquet of stale essences that 
cling heavily to the 
streets, It is this 
mass of poverty 
which weighs down 
the spirits of the 
men and women 


space 












to-day is enough; the competition to live ab- 
sorbs all their attention. Let the future take 
care of itself, 


It is said that the population of Ber- 
mondsey is decreasing, and, temporarily, 
figures bear out the idea. The South 
Eastern Railway has widened its line, 


and swept away a number of dwellings; a 
new road has cut its course through others, 
and a new factory elbowed its way into the 
very heart of the crowd. The immediate 
result was to disperse a few residents, and to 
thrust the majority more tightly together. 
But there is reason to think that the old 
ground will be very soon more thickly cov- 
ered than ever. A new factory means a new 
swarm of hands. During the fruit season the 
girls and women employed in jam-making 
live cheerfully; during the marmalade season 
they have a few more weeks of paid labour; 
then they are dis- 
charged, and suffer 
the pinch of pov- 
erty. 

There is much to 
repel and little to 








RECREATION GROUND MADE BY THE REV. J. W. HORSLEY OUT OF THE CHURCHYARD OF ST. PETER’S, WALWORTH. 


who set themselves to attack the accumulated 
evils. The rector of the mother church, the 
Rev. Henry Lewis, has the normal population 
of 24,000 souls in his parish, and it is with- 
out a single resident Nonconformist minister, 
although much good Nonconformist work is 
being done in it. Here, as in Southwark, there 
is no sign of hostility to religion — indeed, a 
friendly nod frequently greeted the rectors 
who conducted me through the poorest parts 
of their districts. But, for the most part, the 
people have sunk into a condition of dull 
apathy. ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die,” might be their motto; but it has no 
light-hearted, careless ring. The struggle of 


attract in the typical factory girls, with their 
large ear-rings, gaudy feathers, bold faces, 
and coarse, loud speech. It is not long since 
gangs of them, hatless and half-drunk, made 
the evenings in Bermondsey Street hideous 
with their yells and dances. Mad _ spirits 
and laughter are bad enough, but mad spirits 
inflamed with spite and anger are worse. A 
fight between these girls is a revolting spec- 
tacle. Low and wild as they are, ignorant 
of the niceties of refined life, they are objects 
of pity in their homelessness. Who should 
teach them manners in their dining-room—a 
place stacked to the ceiling with old tins— 
where sixty eat half-broiled fish and sausage 
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with their fingers, or use a bit of tin for a 
knife? The entrance of a lady with a basket 
raises a shout of ‘‘Teacher, have you got any 
flowers?” ‘*‘Give me a white flower, teacher, 
not yaller—yaller is for jealousy.” The 
teacher belongs to a “Time and Talents” 
settlement which has been opened in Ber- 
mondsey Street in alliance with the parish 
church. It is in the charge of two ladies, 
who live there and manage a factory girls’ 
club. Over one hundred are on the roll of 
membership, but the club reaches six hundred 
each week, for non-members may come _ in 
to meals, and the girls are visited at their 
factories. They troop in from their work on 
club nights, their hands still sticky with jam 
or sugar, some defiant and mischievous, others 
tired out, haggard, and spiritless, but all 
intensely human. One of them declined a 
flower which was offered to her at the club— 
it would only die with her, she said; she 
shrank from shortening its life. ‘Take it 
home and put it in your water-bottle,” the 
giver urged. Home and a water-bottle !—the 
girl only hired the fourth part of a bed. 
Until this settlement was opened, these hands, 
who sometimes sleep nine in a room, had no 
place to spend their evenings, except their 
sleeping-place or a public-house. A policeman 
offered the gratuitous testimony that this 
club had changed the character of the whole 
street. 

The homeless slums are the factories which 


turn out male and female 
Hooligans. The need of insti- 
tutes for boys and girls, and 
some influence to counteract 
the temptations of the streets 
when they leave school, stares 
one in the face in South 
London, where the conditions 
of life admit of no family 
influence. How can these con- 
ditions be altered, and what is 
to »revent still further over- 
crowding ? 

The Public Health Act re- 
quires that each adult should be 
allowed 400 cubic feet of space. 
If this law were carried into 
effect, there would be nothing 
but the streets or the work- 
house for about 900,000 London 
people. The Rev. J. W. 
Horsley, Vicar of St. Peter’s, 
Walworth, wrote in 1899 that 
every week as a Guardian of 
the Poor he had to deal with 
cases of families forced into 
the workhouse because of the 
inability to find rooms within 
reach of work. 

This was illustrated in April, 
1900. The inhabitants of a blind alley in Ber- 
mondsey received notice to leave, as the space 
was required for the enlargement of a factory. 
They could find no house-room near, and 
remained where they were until the strong arm 
of the law dragged them and their house- 
hold goods out of the little two-roomed 
houses, and left them upon the pavement 
of the court. There they remained for 
several days and nights with a policeman to 
keep order, a_ brazier of burning coals to 
give fitful light and warmth, and sullen 
despair and angry defiance rendering them 
impervious to reason. A photograph of this 
humiliating spectacle, taken by a Scripture- 
reader under the rector, is reproduced as an 
illustration. The evicted families at last 
disposed of their furniture as best they 
could, and then crept in among their out- 
side neighbours, who possessed more sympathy 
than breathing space and the overcrowding 
was made worse than ever. 

There was a pathetic ring in the text chosen 
by the late Bishop of Rochester when conse- 
crating the first fragment of a new mission 
church in Battersea: ‘‘ We are perplexed, but 
not in despair.” How were the masses 
steadily invading the parish to be saved from 
sinking into heathenism? His text expresses 
now, as it did then, the attitude of the best 
friends of the invaders. The condition of 
affairs that prevails in Southwark and 
Bermondsey is repeated, though on a smaller 
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scale, in the back streets of Battersea. In 
South-West London it is not so long since 
the town swamped the pleasant green fields ; 
nor is the dead level of poverty which makes 
up some of the poor parishes so far from the 
lungs of London. Battersea is also happy in 
possessing a good proportion of middle-class 
inhabitants and a healthy soil. The death-rate 
is altogether lower and the birth-rate higher 
than in the metropolis generally, but the 
increase of 2,931 per annum in the parish of 
St Mary’s is due to the continual influx from 
other parts of London. 

‘This cottage has just been raised from Is. 
to 12s. a working 
woman told me. Her home is an ideal one in 
St. Saviour’s district, which within an area 
that can be easily walked over from end to end 
in seven minutes accommodates 10,583 persons, 
of whom searcely any besides, perhaps, the 
publicans can afford a servant. She proceeded 


week,” one respectable 


to explain the commercial possibilities of the 
four - roomed, five- roomed, and — six - roomed 
houses that surrounded her cottage. A front 
room could be let for 4s. 3d. or 5s. a week, 
two top rooms for 7s., and an ante-room for 
half-a-crown, so that if all the lodgers pay up 
house-farming is a profitable occupation. 

The Scripture-reader told me that in one of 
these five-roomed houses he had, some ten years 
ago, found twenty-two persons sleeping; in 
another he had been to see a sick Woman, 
but he had been obliged to strike a light 
before he could find her. She lay in the half 
of a room that had been divided in two by a 
partition which left the window to one and 
the fireplace to the other. Her home had 
except what filtered through 
the door. The misery that hides in streets 
with pleasant-sounding names, indicating that 


no daylight 


once a * mill,” * grove,” or “meadow” was 
close at hand, comes to 
light when the doors are 


open. The names them- 
selves are sometimes re- 
locally by others 
their new 
character. One is * Tiger 
Alley,” on account of the 
numerous fights; a slum 
in the parish church dis- 
trict is familiarly known 
as ** Little Hell.” Take a 


single hovel of this gloomy 


placed 


suggestive of 


revion as a witness that 
overcrowding and wicked- 
ness go together. In one 
of its small rooms lived 
two parents and six chil- 
dren, and in two» still 
smaller rooms abode two 
parents and _ five chil- 
dren. Amongst the most 


respectable working class people the evil re- 
sults of want of space come continually to 
light. A jaded woman living in a superior 
street, where formerly each house was a 
home, but which is now let out in tenements, 
invited me into her room on “ Provident 
Club” business. Involuntarily I stopped short, 
for we stood in the presence of death. ‘ Are 
you nervous?” she inquired. ‘No; I have 
seen death too often to be nervous; but I am 
very sorry.” ‘‘Oh! he does not belong to me,” 
she answered, pointing with the indifference 
of familiarity at the coffin; “he was my 
lodger. The doctor told me to-day that I 
ought not to have him lying here, for my 
baby is ill; but his wife has children too, and 
she asked me, and what could I do?” It was 
hard to say. It is no uncommon thing to 
find life and death, health and sickness, all 
sharing the same room. What is to be done 
puzzles the most experienced Guardians and 
sanitary authorities. The perfect remedy 
would be to go to the root of the evil, and 
change the whole character of all concerned ; 
of the criminals who herd together, of drunk- 


ards and gamblers who will crowd their 
families into one room rather than deny 


themselves sufficiently to pay for two, of 
property owners who make no inquiries why 
their agents make land in the slums yield so 
high a percentage, and of employers of labour 
who own no sense of responsibility towards 
the employed. Miracles of grace accomplish 
all this in individual cases. But meanwhile 
overcrowding is producing crime and drunken- 
ness, sickness and violence. Victor Hugo said 
that ‘All the crimes of man begin with the 
vagrancy of childhood.” A Greater than 
Victor Hugo hears the cry of the poor, whose 
children are being in many cases forced into 
vagrancy. D. L. WooL_meErR. 





ANOTHER WALWORTH SCENE. 
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A Story in One Chapter. By E. Burrowes. 


HEY had never thought 
/ very much of him at 
a, ~~ home; he had not 
distinguished himself 
~ at school; and he got 
through his college 
career without any 
great amount of honour 
or glory. Of his child- 
hood they had pre- 
served no wonderful 
tales, as in the case of 
/ his brother and sisters, and he was 
quite accustomed to be of no ac- 

count in the household. 

His elder brother went to the bar, and there 
became known to fame and fortune in an in- 
credibly short time, and he was now on the 
point of being married to the daughter of an 
eminent K.C. Of the girls of the family, one 
was married to a sporting baronet, and the 
other moved among the smart set in which 
they had been introduced into society as one 
of the belles of the season; therefore, it may 
be supposed that when Lance Morgan failed 
to do anything out of the ordinary—when he 
was almost a stupid young fellow—in spite of 
his splendid physique, he was regarded by 
his people as something of a failure, and cer- 
tainly of no account. 

He had made up his mind to be a doctor, 
and this was an added grievance in the eyes 
of his ambitious family. 

They had service interest—they had relatives 
in high positions in both Navy and Army 






but nothing would please Lance but a hospital 
training; and accordingly to a hospital he 
went, and worked like a horse at examinations, 
for he was not without his own ambitions, it 
appeared. The whole thing was disappointing, 
everyone said. Lance, they argued, had no 
very great amount of brain, and the little he 
had was being exhausted in all-night sittings 
over the books which he was reading up with 
avidity. So he separated from his people, and 
took what he called “diggings,” and there 
worked away till a great and wonderful day 
of triumph dawned for him, and Lance Morgan 
found himself the proud possessor of a gold 
medal and a scholarship, both of which were 
sufficiently noted to confer an amount of 
honour on the recipient. 

Even then, when his training was over with 
more distinction than his people had ever 
expected of good, stupid Lance, a fresh dis- 
appointment was in store for them; for he 
announced his intention of working in the 
very poorest district of the great East End, 
where patients were many and the fees little 
better than nothing. 

“The bey’s mad!” said General Morgan 
wrathfully—‘“ stark, staring mad! Here is 
Lester, who would take him on as an assist- 
ant with every prospect of a most lucrative 
partnership, which would probably lead to 
greater things, and he throws away a good 
chance for a mere fad—a whim! East End, 
indeed! Really, Lance, you have taken leave 
of your senses!” 

Lance laughed good-humouredly. He was 
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accustomed to being jeered at by his clever 
family. 

‘I don’t think so, sir: there’s an awful 
amount of experience to be got in such a 
district, and—I like that sort of work.” 

**Slumming!” said one of the girls, with a 
scornful smile; ‘“‘that is what it comes to, I 
suppose, Lance. I did not know you fancied 
that sort of thing!” 

But Lance only smiled quietly, and changed 
the subject. They knew him too well to sup- 
pose that any specious arguments would ever 
turn him from his purpose; so to the slums 
he went, and his family saw little or nothing 
of him for some time. 

He was a social failure in their eyes, and a 
grievous disappointment. It seemed to them 
little short of a disgrace that he should be 
working in the homes of the outcasts and 
pariahs—that he was in a position of which 
they did not altogether care to speak before 
their fashionable friends. But Lance had al- 
ways been a queer fellow, so the others said ; 
he was a crank, a faddist, an enthusiast in 
his profession, and, figuratively speaking, they 
washed their hands of him when he took 
himself into those regions unknown to them 
except by name. 

But in that East End district where human 
wreckage found an anchorage—where the 
scum of the great city lived and moved and 
had its being—Lance Morgan persevered in his 
He was right when he said there 
were vast experiences to be found amongst 
the poor and wretched, and it did not take 
him long to identify himself with the people 
whose bodies he succoured in their time of 


chosen work. 


need. They grew to regard him as one of a 
sort—gentle with the children, those 
wretched little waifs of humanity whose years 
sat heavily their prematurely aged 
shoulders, prompt in his errands of mercy, 
thinking nothing too much trouble, no dis- 
tance too great to be traversed at any time 
of the day or night; and insensibly he became 
a person of influence in his district, where 
an overworked vicar did his best to keep pace 
with his ever-growing population, and some- 
times felt inclined to give up the terrible 
struggle. 

With the vicar Lance Morgan had struck 
up a lasting friendship, one which was founded 
upon a sure and certain foundation of similar 
tastes, a common cause—that of the alleviation 
of the sufferings which surrounded them on 
every side; and where Morgan administered 
consolation and healing to the body, Godfrey 
Ward administered healing to those distressed 
in mind and spirit. The life was a busy and 
a wearing one, and for the first year the young 
doctor slaved night and day with an energy 
which seemed to be tireless. He found little 
time, indeed, for anything else, for there was 


rood 


upon 


an infirmary to be attended to, in which the 
accident ward was always full, so it seemed 
to him; and in his spare hours, which were 
few and far between, he was always to be 
found lending a helping hand in the vicar’s 
many schemes for the enlightenment of the 
downtrodden and outcast and the advance- 
ment of the heavenly Kingdom. 

So a year or more slipped away into the 
past, and the boy who had been of little or no 
account at home achieved a reputation of 
his own among the masses in that great East 
End. During that time he had seen very little 
of his family: they left town when the season 
was over, going with the crowd to Scotland 
and Homburg, and then on a round of country 
house visits, after which they went down to 
their old place in Devonshire for Christmas, 
and it was not till that festive season arrived 
that Lance found himself able to get away for 
a few days’ rest. Even then, at the very last 
moment, he was detained by the illness of one 
of his children, as he called them—a poor 
little wizened cripple girl into whose colourless 
life the young doctor, with his exhaustless fund 
of wit and humour, had come one fateful day ; 
and ever since the child had looked forward 
to his visits with pathetic joy. He would not 
leave her for the world till the terrible access of 
pain which at times attacked her had subsided, 
and the young vicar coming into the poor 
room and hearing the gay voice relating some 
story for the child’s amusement in her hour of 
pain, thought involuntarily of the words which 
seemed to him to fit Lance Morgan: ‘* Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these My brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me.” 

And yet Lance had never made any profession 
of his religious feelings ; he had come face to face 
with some of the most terrible realities of life 
in that crowded district, and it was but a 
natural sequence of events that he should think 
more deeply about the great issues of life and 
death than he had hithertodone. But he spoke 
not of them—even to his friend. There are 
some things which come into the lives of all 
men at some time in their career of which it is 
hard to speak ; perhaps this fact accounted for 
the reticence which Lance always displayed 
about those things which pertain to that King- 
dom which is heavenly. 

He arrived a day late at the Manor, where a 
large party had assembled for Christmas 
many of them people he did not know, but 
somehow there was something about Lance 
which invariably took the hearts of people by 
storm. What it was, who shall say? except 
that there was true goodness in him, and an 
utter absence of self-appreciation. Certainly 
this son, who seemed, from what the Morgans 
had said, to be considered by his family some- 
thing of a failure, was the flower of the fleck in 
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the estimation of those who had gathered 
under the hospitable roof of Ashley Manor. 

‘‘Lance has quite come out,” murmured one 
of the handsome daughters of the house, as 
she glanced down the long dinner table at her 
younger brother, who was talking with anima- 
tion to the pretty girl.whoménethad taken into 
dinner; ‘positively Lady Mary is quite in- 
terested! Well, he is a nice boy, of course— 
but a crank of the first water.” 

Possibly Lady Mary Carew did not think so; 
at any rate, she thought she had never met a 
man who interested her so deeply, and when 
dinner was over and the hostess rose from 
the end of the table the girl got up with 
regret. 

**You must tell me more about it later on,” 
she said, with a smile which dazzled the young 
doctor, and he watched her as she followed the 
long line of ladies from the room. 

Then he sat down with a sigh. 

She was a rich woman—the only daughter of 
an Earl—while he was a struggling doctor in an 
obscure East End district. 

If he had taken the advice of his father and 
accepted the great Sir Hiram Lester’s offer of a 
post as assistant, and possibly a partnership, 
if he had been content to sacrifice his ideals and 
take the goods the gods held out to him, why 
then—then 

He did not fill up the blank. 

It was a blank which could never be filled up, 
so he told himself, and for the weeks he 
spent in the company of Lady Mary he knew 
he was drifting away on the flood of a love 
which must last for ever. That it was im- 
possible he knew equally well, but that did not 
make any difference to his feelings on the 
subject, and for those few days Lance Morgan 
lived in Paradise. 

He came out of it with a start one morning 
on tearing open a letter which was handed to 
him when the contents of the post-bag were 
distributed at breakfast; and Lady Mary, 
who was sitting opposite him, noticed the 
start and the sudden tightening of his firm 
lips. 

** What is the first train I can catch, sir?” he 
said briefly. ‘‘I must get back to town to- 
night.” 

“Eh! What? You don’t mean it, Lance ? 
On the eve of our dance, too! Can’t you stay 
over that at least?” 

He shook his head. 

The words made him wince. Lady Mary had 
promised him several dances—he must give that 
up—and with it everything else. It was in- 
evitable. 

**T can’t, sir—there’s an outbreak of fever in 
the district--I can’t stay here and let things 
slide when I am wanted—and badly wanted too, 
I’m afraid. Can I catch the mail?” 

* Just, I think—I’m sorry, my boy—but you're 





right ; duty is duty. The dogcart can take you 


to catch the mail.” 
**Thanks, sir.” 


Lance returned to his letter: 


** DEAR MORGAN,—Can you come back to us 


as soon as possible? I’m sorry to break into 
your well-earned rest, but there’s an awful out- 
break of fever in the district, and Heaven knows 
how we are to meet it even with your efficient 
help. One nurse cannot cope with such an 
epidemic ; but when funds are low, what is to be 
My heart fails me sometimes—and 
Little Sally, 
your cripple child, is, I fear, among the worst 


done ? 
especially at such a crisis as this. 


of the cases. I know you will come.—Yours, 
*““GODFREY WARD.” 


That was all, but it was enough to take 
him back to his work as fast as train could 


take him. 
To Lady Mary he only said a few words, 


but he little knew how eloquent those few 


words were to her. 


“IT need not tell you how sorry I am that 
he said, as 


I shall not be here to-morrow,” 
they found themselves alone for a moment, 


**but [I cannot leave my poor people in their 


distress.” 


“IT know—I know,” she said, with shining 
eyes; ‘and, Mr. Morgan, I have wanted so 
much to ask you—is there nothing I can do 
to help them, and you? I—TI am rich, and if 


there is anything, you will tell me, won't 
you? I don’t want to be a useless person, 


or to hide my talent in a napkin—but— 


is there anything?” 


That this must be a distinct answer to the 


prayers which he knew had been offered 
up by Ward in his distress, Lance did not 
doubt for a moment. 

“If we could afford another nurse or two,” 
he said, ‘it would be the greatest help in the 
world, You don’t know, Lady Mary, how 
those poor suffer, and with what patience.” 

“Then I will help you,” she said; “it will 
be an easy matter for me to send a couple of 
nurses.” 

“God bless you!” he said wringing her 
hand, and there was a light in his eyes which 
might have told her something of the truth. 
The cart was at the door, and the family 
came out to see him off. There was not 
time for many parting words. 

** Take care of yourself, Lance,” shouted the 
General as he stood at the open door, ‘and 
don’t overwork yourself!” 

**But he will,” murmured Lady Mary, going 
back into the house with a suspicious mois- 
ture in her lovely eyes as the dogcart dis- 
appeared round a bend in the avenue. 

Before Lance reached London a message 
had winged its way to one of the largest 
nursing institutions in the city to send two 
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of the best of their nurses to a certain East 
End district, where they speedily arrived, to 
the great relief and thankfulness of Godfrey 
Ward, who wondered what anonymous friend 
had done this thing. 

At the Manor House Lady Mary stayed 
on. She was a very intimate friend of the 
younger Miss Morgan’s, who was reported 
to be a candidate for the vacant coronet at 
the disposal of the Earl. Certainly he had 
paid her marked attention during the last 
season, and rumours were current that there 
Was something in it. 

Be that as it may, it struck Lady Mary as 
a little odd that her friend should have 
never mentioned her younger brother to 
her; in fact, until the day of his arrival at 
the Manor, she had had no idea that there 
was such a person as a younger brother in 
the family. Stray remarks had enlightened 
her as to the place he held in the affections 
of his people. They were ashamed of him— 
of his position, of his surroundings—and yet 
his was a work of which any man might 
have been justly proud. 

When she left for London the General 
and his daughter accompanied her. Of Lance 
they had heard nothing: he was far too busy 
to write, but a telegram winged its way to 
Lady Mary which she read with pink cheeks 
and a very tender look in her eyes. 


“Our heartfelt thanks for your goodness.— 
MorGan.” 


**One would like to be able to do something 
for the people with whom your brother 
works,” she said as they sat at luncheon in 
the big dining-room in the Grosvenor Square 
house; *“‘do you ever go down there, Hilda? ” 

Miss Morgan looked at her with amazement. 

“To the East End?” she said. ‘*My dear 
Mary, of course not. I am afraid slumming 
is not in my line, and, besides, during this 
terrible epidemie of fever it would be. mad- 
ness. Lance sees to all that sort of thing. 
It is his métier, you know.” 

**But, all the same——” 

She was interrupted by the entrance of a 
servant bearing a telegram, which he handed 
to the General. 

He tore open the envelope. 


**Come at once. Your son dangerously ill. 


—W ARD.” 


**Lanee ill! Good Heavens! That all comes 
of this craze of his. Lady Mary, you wil! 
forgive me if I do not lose a moment——” 

Lady Mary had risen from her seat with 
cheeks grown suddenly white. 

“The carriage at once,” she said to the 
servant; then she turned to the General. 

“Tf you will allow me, I should like to 
come with you,” she said. 


And he did not forbid her. There was 
something in her face which checked the 
words trembling on his lips. 

Even Hilda said nothing, but took her seat 
in the carriage in unusual silence, and they 
drove as fast as the thoroughbreds could take 
them to the East End, where Lance had worked 
and watched till the deadly fever had laid its 
terrible hand upon him and foreed him to 
give in. 

As they got down into the unknown parts, 
where misery stared them in the face on 
every side, a light shone in Lady Mary’s eyes. 
Here was indeed a different world—that world 
of which she had heard and thought of for 
the first time in her happy, sheltered life. 
People looked with wondering eyes as the 
carriage went on its way through the very 
worst of the slums, till a crowd of people 
stretching over the road and pavements 
brought them to a standstill. 

“What is it?” asked the General. “For 
Heaven’s sake, push on!” 

*“*Seems to be something going on, sir,” said 
the coachman; ‘“ there’s a crowd right down 
the street.” 

*“T must get on,” said the General, with 
anxiety. He had never realised before that 
his younger and little-thought of son held a 
firm place in his heart. ‘“* Here, constable: 
can you clear a passage for us? It is a matter 
of—of life and death.” 

The policeman came to the door of the 
carriage. All round and beyond them pressed 
the crowd. 

“Tl do my best, sir,” he said. 
«our young doctor’s mortal ill, and he’s fairly 
worshipped down here. Look at the crowd, 
sir: they’re at the house morning, noon, and 
night, begging for news of him. Ah! he’s 
a rare good sort is Dr. Morgan. He saved 
my little Nancy, and got the fever himself. 
Pil do my best, sir; but they won't stand 
much, you know.” 

**T am General Morgan, the doctor’s father,” 
said the General, with a strange huskiness in 
his voice. ‘They will let me through to see 
him.” 

The policeman swung round. 

“The doctor’s father, sir?” he said: ** then 
they'll clear a way for you with a will!” 

He turned to the crowd, and his stentorian 
voice made itself heard down the narrow street. 

“Clear a way, mates, for the doctor’s 
father—God bless him!” 

There was a hush, then a faint attempt at 
a cheer, which was speedily suppressed: did 
they not know that even now the doctor was 
in danger? A way was cleared like magic, 
but round the carriage as it moved on crowded 
men and women. They seized the General's 
hand and wrung it, then Lady Mary’s, who 
smiled through a mist of tears, and seemed 


“You see, 
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to them like some angel who had descended 
in their midst. 
‘Bless you, sir—and lady!” they cried, 
‘‘and him that’s been good to us all along!” 
“Tell him my Molly’s getting fine and 
strong, sir!” 
And this was all for 
had been of no account. 
At the door of the house where 


Lance—the boy who 


Lance had 


lived for the past two years they were met 
by Godfrey Ward. 

He hurried forward. 

*He is no better,” he said, answering the 


unspoken question in their eyes, “ but while 
there is hope. Forgive me, but— 
which of you ladies is—* Mary’?” 

Lady Mary stepped forward. 

‘IT am,” she said clearly. 

‘*He never ceases to call for you,” said the 
vicar, with one quick glance at the lovely, 
flushed face. ‘* Will you come to him? They 
say it is his only chance. This way, General.” 

Outside, the crowd hung about in sympa- 
thetic silence. Upstairs in the darkened room 
Lance lay with wide-open eyes and lips dry 
with the fever which was consuming him, As 
the door opened and the vicar went in, followed 
by the General and the two girls, incoherent 
words broke from him. 


there is life 


**It is impossible, I know, but I love her— 
Mary —Mary-——” 

The General laid a trembling hand on the 
sleeve of the girl. 

* My dear,” he said, ‘is it wise ought 
you 


She stopped him with a gesture. 
‘It is quite right,” she said, with downcast 


eyes; “*he—he wants me.” 


{nd without more ado she knelt down by 
the bedside and took the hot, thin hand in 
hers 

‘I am here, Lance,” she said softly. 


He looked at her for a moment in bewilder- 


ment; then the veil of unconsciousness swept 
v from him, and he turned to her with a 
sigh of pure content. 
Sou have come,” he said hoarsely, ‘my 
sweet Mary! 


His eyes closed; he lay very still with his 


hand clasped contentedly in hers, and the 
vicar looked at him cautiously. 

“Thank God!” he breathed in the ear of 
the General,*‘ he is asleep. He is saved!” 


+ s 
Lance pulled through. 
Every day the carriage brought the lovely 
lady to see that lovely lady who seemed 
ke some fairy princess to the inhabitants of 


him 


the slum. Every day he grew stronger, till 
one day he was able to sit up and look out 
of his window at some of the people who 


gathered daily to hear the latest report, of his 


progre 


“What is it that he has done to them 
all?” asked Miss Morgan, in wonder, of the 
vicar one day; and he looked at her with 
a smile, 


“It is not so much what he has done, as 
what he is,” he said. “It is the pure, sympa- 
thetic soul within him, Miss Morgan. It is 


can appreciate true goodness— 
word which can describe 
all. One need not be 
win the affection of 
altruist through and 


because they 
there is no other 
what he is. That is 
so talented or great to 
the 
through.” 

As for Lady Mary, she said very little to 
them, and they forbore to say much to her. 
They had never guessed the secret till that 
day when the look in her face had been a 
revelation to them, and that Lance — Lance 
should have won the love of such a woman 
seemed to them a wonderful thing. Won it 
all unconsciously, too. He was struggling 
with it valiantly, knowing nothing of what 
had occurred when the delirium had been upon 
him, but only knowing how good—how very 
good—she had been to him all through. 

Now he must go back to the stern reality 
of life—without her. 

* You must not trouble to come and see me 
so often, Lady Mary,” he said, with an heroic 
smile, one afternoon, when the sun was pour- 
ing into the room in the vicarage, to which 
moved. Miss Morgan had gone 
out of the room to speak to the vicar, and 
they were alone. ‘ You know I shall be going 
back to work again very soon, and you have 
many other claims on your time and attention.’ 

“Unless you absolutely forbid me to come,” 
she said, “I shall continue to do so!” 

*Then—I forbid you.” 

There was an underlying earnestness in his 
smile. It was a renunciation of all that made 
life so beautiful a thing to him now. 

“Tt is not good for you,” he said, “to be 
always in the midst of this misery which you 
You have been very 
be abused. 


masses. He is an 


he had been 


must see on every side. 
good, but that goodness must not 
Heaven only knows how much it has beet to 
me—but 

“You would make two people miserable for 
the sake of some convention,” she said, with 
pink, flaming cheeks and averted eyes; “ you 
force me to say this—because——” 

He was dumb with the wonder of it all. 
Could it be—was it possible that she cared? 
She looked up to meet his blue eyes. 
make me say it, 


” 


“Oh! you are cruel to 
she whispered, and then and there he drew 
her to him. 

**To say what, Mary?” he said gently. **Do 
you mean that you could ever love me? Dar- 
ling, is it that? Heaven only knows how 


dear you have always been to me; but I told 


myself it was impossible.” 
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‘*You were wrong, quite wrong,” she said 
through the tears which nearly choked her, 
“and you would have condemned me _ to 
misery just because — you were afraid to 
say——” 

The rest was iost on his shoulder, and he 
kissed the pink cheek which was all that 
could be seen of her sweet face. 

‘*My sweet,” he said, “you know I’m not 
much of a fellow. All the others are much 
cleverer and all that—I’m not good enough, 
darling.” 

‘*Good enough!” she echoed. ‘Oh, my 
dear, let me be the judge of that.” 

And he was quite content that she should 


be. 
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Lady Mary Morgan is a well-known figure 
in that East End district, and she has won 
for herself a very firm place in the affections 
of the people for whom Lance had nearly 
died. 

He is a great and celebrated man now— 
one of the most sought after of doctors, and 
a philanthropist in the best sense of the word. 
There were those who jeered at Lady Mary’s 
choice, but even they have seen fit to reverse 
their opinions now, and in that East End 
district which Lance Morgan has never given 
up in the hour of his prosperity there are 
hospitals and institutions, all of which owe 
their origin to the thoughtfulness of him who 
had been thought of so little account. 
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DIALOGUES WITH DOUBTERS. 


By the Rev. Alexander J. Harrison, 


B.D., Evidential Missioner, Sometime 


Boyle Lecturer, Etc. 


PROPOSE to give some ‘“ex- 
tracts from conversations,” 
and the first of these is about 
the usefulness of doubting. 
Said a doctor once: “Thank 
God, I have never had a doubt 


in my life.” That is hardly 
the case with most doctors, 
among whom what is called 
“Materialism” was at one time somewhat 
frequent. But, in my friend’s case, there 
certainly was no doubting, and, apparently, 


no need of it. He was a good and happy 
man, to whom it had never occurred to 
question the general truth of what his parents 
and his church had taught him; and he was 
much too busy doing good to find leisure 
for measuring the height of opinions or 
sounding the depth of dogmas. 

Said another physician to whom I told this: 
**T can’t understand your friend at all. How, 
in the present day, it is possible for anyone 
to reach manhood even, to say nothing of 
riper years, without doubt, passes all under- 
standing. Why, even at school, as soon as a 
boy begins to think, in however aimless a 
fashion, questions must come to him, from the 
mere desire to know, and if these questions 
do not appear to him to be adequately answered, 
doubts there must be in his mind. I am not 
going to say your friend never thinks, but his 
thinking must have a very curious course if he 
can think freely without coming into collision 
with established opinion at one point or 
another.” 

Said a third doctor (but not of medicine): ‘I 
am inclined to think your second friend has, 
perhaps, without quite knowing it, hit the nail 
on the head. It is simply from the desire to 
know that questions are asked by boys; 
questions are no proof or indication of doubt; 
the comes when answers come not or 
come amiss. Suppose, as one knows to have 
happened, two masters give different answers 
to the query, the boy who put the 
question have had wakened in him a 
wonder as to which answer was the right one. 
In other words, heisindoubt. At first, he takes 
it for granted one of the two is right; later, 
he questions if either is; his doubt has grown. 
Should he, later still, see reason to believe that 
the subject is one on which no certainty can be 
obtained, he has passed beyond doubt into 
positive denial of faculty or into agnostic 
[ am not referring 


doubt 


same 


must 


confession of incompetence. 


specially to religion ; the process would be much 
the same were the boys’ questions and the 
masters’ answers about the way to square the 
circle, or to produce a machine to illustrate 
perpetual motion. 

Talking over this with a sceptical friend, he 
said: ‘* Yes, but there is this difference. Ask on 
any other subject than religion—and, perhaps, 
politics—and the worst that can befall you is to 
be called ‘Drivelling idiot,’ ‘ Dunderhead,’ 
‘Donkey,’ ‘Blithering ass’ (whatever that 
may mean), and such other flowers of rhetoric 
as the weedy intellect of the teacher may be 
able to bring forth. All these elegant terms 
affect your intellect only; they do not impeach 
your character. But ask any such questions 
about religion as show you are not altogether 
satisfied with the answers previously given, then 
you become at once a ‘suspicious character,’ 
or even, per saltum, ‘a very bad boy.’ No one 
respects more than I the reasoned scepticism of 
my comrades in arms, but among the rank and 
file there are thousands, and even among the 
officers not a few, who would never have 
thought of being sceptics had not their 
questions been treated as if to inquire had been 
acrime. The fact is, you are quite right in 
what I have often heard you say—that, however 
much scepticism may be afterwards defended 
by the intellect, it is not in any reasoned-out 
conclusion about Christianity, but in the 
suspicious conduct of Christians that, in nine 
cases out of ten it finds its origin. You smile, 
but remember I reserve ten per cent. who are 
genuine sceptics, and, pray tell me, are there 
more than ten per cent. of nominal Christians 
who are also real Christians? You hesitate! 
Well, I think ‘I have you’ there! It is, 
however, a question for you; not for us. We 
regard your schools, and more especially some 
of your ‘public’ and grammar schools as 
‘wholesale manufactories’ of sceptics. Can 
any amount of dogma, however well taught, 
counteract the effect of such language on boys ? 
language which shows as clearly as the noses 
on their faces that the masters have no fear of 
God before their eyes.” 

A young fellow and I were chatting one day 
about a certain eloquent lecturer against 
Christianity. |! asked, ** Why did you go to 
hear him?” He waited a moment and then 
said: **Oh! I suppose out of curiosity.” 

* Did you like him?” 

**Well, I hardly know. I admired him very 
much. I greatly enjoyed his hard hitting, his 
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wit, his sarcasm, his quick repartee. I confess 
Ihave hardly even asked myself whether he 
was right or wrong. He is very clever and 
very interesting, and often extremely amusing. 
But I don’t think he drew my sympathy until 
the audience began to hiss him. When his 
defiant retort changed the hisses into howls, 
I confess my heart went out to him. 

There is a good deal to think over in this, 
especially the candid confession that it had not 
occurred to him to ask whether the lecturer 
was right or wrong; and the fact that the at- 
titude of the audience to the lecturer inclined 
him to take the lecturer’s part without regard 
to the truth or falsehood of the lecture. 
In the young man, the instinct for ‘fair 
play” is stronger than almost any other, 
and it is a sort of madness to range that 
instinct on the side of the enemies of the 
Christian faith. 

I suppose earnest “rebels” will always be 
attractive to a large number of young men. 
It is poor policy and pernicious principle to so 
treat opponents that the generous enthusiasm 
of youth is kindled on behalf of the oppressed, 
even though we believe that the oppressed 
would become, should opportunity arise, the 
most terrible of all oppressors. It is not very 
2asy for an audience to listen patiently when 
their most cherished convictions are rudely 
assailed. But then the audience knew before- 
hand what to expect, and there was no com- 
pulsion to go. Having gone, hearers should 
learn to “endure hardness as good soldiers,” 
and if they cannot endure should content 
themselves with walking out. If they remain, 
let them behave themselves as gentlemen. 

It is true—and a pity it is true—that enthu- 
siastic earnestness is dying out of “ popular” 
scepticism. The cold, cynical, supercilious 
temper that at one time was found chiefly in 
London is to-day common enough in the 
provinces. Is it because our religion is less 
earnest that its opponents are less earnest also ? 

We are all more or less familiar with the 
freethinker who construes freethought as 
freedom not to think. There are those also 
who apparently regard the search for truth as 
more important than the truth; just as in 
fox-hunting the hunt is much more valued 
than the fox. Once I was asked: “ After all, 
what is there better than seeking for truth ?” 
I replied, *‘There is one thing better—finding 
it.” And I recall still, after many years, the 
amazed look on my querist’s face as if the idea 
the answer conveyed had come to him then 
for the first time. 

It is not difficult to see clearly where and 
when doubt becomes useful. It can be avoided 
by turning one’s mind away from the subject 
and concentrating one’s attention on things 
that are certain. There is much to be said 
for doing this. After having carefully studied 
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a subject, and having arrived at a conclusion, 
itis mere weakness to be perpetually recount- 
ing all the things that can be said against it, 
Of course, where this results from an ailment 
of the nerves, it is the physician, not the 
apologist, who is wanted. These morbid 
doubters greatly need a change of air and 
scene. One sure symptom of nervous trouble 
is When a man often finds himself, after having 
gone to bed, unable to be sure whether he has 
locked the front door or not. To “settle” his 
doubt he has to get up, scantily clad, and 
descend to see if the door is locked. When 
this occurs often he knows he is ‘** run down.” 
And this is not less true of the man who, afte: 
careful study and deliberate conclusion, finds 
himself nervously ‘‘hustled” to go over the 
whole process again and again. As Mr. Holy- 
oake teaches, the man who has inquired to any 
purpose will arrive at some conclusion—affirma- 
tive, negative, or neutral—and it is the province 
of a creed to embody that conclusion. That 
done, let him press forward to ** pastures new.” 

Unhappily, there are some men who take 
pleasure, not in “settling,” but in keeping 
alive, their doubts. They regard them as 
flowers to be plentifully watered with “specu- 
lations” and bountifully fed with ‘ difficulties.” 
I have no pretensions to the title ‘‘man of 
science,” as that term is commonly understood, 
but I think I dare undertake, if allowed to 
proceed on this process, to discredit every 
scientific ** theory ” with which I am acquainted, 
and even to bring into doubt every “fact” I 
know. For there is infinite choice among 
speculations, and there is no fact against belief 
in which difficulties may not be alleged. If 
then I am permitted to choose as I please among 
‘*theories,” and to ignore everything that can 
be said for “phenomena,” and dwell only on 
what can be said against, I will undertake to 
leave the *“‘man of science” uncertain as to 
whether science or the man has any real 
existence at all. 

The true function of doubt is illustrated by a 
story I have told elsewhere. At the close of 
one of my lectures, a sceptic rose and said, 
‘**Had not Christopher Columbus doubted the 
ancient charts, he would never have discovered 
America.” To which I responded: “If Chris- 
topher Columbus had done nothing but doubt, 
he would never have crossed the seas in quest 
of the Western World. It was faith, not 
doubt, that fired his courage to dare the 
dangers of the deep; that sustained his heart 
in peril from uncertain crews; that brought his 
mighty venture at the last to a successful 
issue.” 

Here, then, the principle is definite and clear. 
The function of doubt is to make way for a 
nobler faith. As I have said in “An Eventful 
Life,” “It is the glory of doubt to die in the 
embrace of truth.” 
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IN LADAK, HIMALAYA. 


By A. Wallis Myers. 


HERE is a 


to connect 


tendency 
the mis- 
sionary’s sphere of 
labour with tropical 
climes. We imagine 
him preaching to 
meagrely clad na- 
tives under condi- 
tions identified with 
a high thermometer 
essentially on a level 
and if we 
serious 





plane ; 


are alive to the many 


deeply 
dangers which beset his path, that of ‘ catch- 
ing cold” rarely, perhaps, presents itself. It 
will surprise some people, then, to learn that 
high among the eternal snows of the Hima- 
layas Moravian missionaries have been work- 
ing in Christ’s name for years. 


Perched up amongst the dreariest crags 
of this more than Alpine region—11,400 feet 
above the level of the sea—stands Leh, the 
loftiest mission station in the world. The 
plains of Northern India stretch out beneath it, 
but the British territory looks like a wedge 
driven in between Tibet and Afghanistan ; the 
outposts of the Russian Empire are within 
sight, the soft vales of Kashmir are around. 

There are no roads to Leh, properly so called. 
The passes which form the only outlet to these 
wild Himalayan outposts are mere breaks in 
the great mountain wall, breaks which are 
higher than the summit of Mont Blanc. Yet 
Leh, cut off as it is from the outside world, is 


the main rendezvous for Central Asian traffic. 
A walk through the bazaar from July to 
September is a memorable sight. Moslem 
dervishes jostle Indian fakirs, the lithe Pun- 
jabee plies his wares from Delhi, and the whole 
scene is wrapped in Asiatic filth and dust. 
Years of waiting preceded the settlement of 
the Moravians at Leh. They had already two 
small stations, one at Poo, in Kunawur, the 
other at Kyelang, in Lahoul; but the gates of 
the capital of Lahak were shut to them by the 
dusky ruler of Kashmir. Prayerfully, the inter- 
vening time was not wasted. Bible portions 
were disseminated far and wide, schools were 
opened at Poo and Kyelang, converts began to 
slowly gather round the patient toilers. At 
last, after nearly thirty years, through the 
friendly intervention of the Marquis of Ripon, 
then Viceroy of India, the Maharajah’s ob- 
stinacy was overcome, permission being 
granted to the missionaries to build a house 
and schoolroom in the long-desired district. 
To-day the mission compound is a remark- 
able colony of zealous, fearless workers. The 
missionaries’ houses are one-storeyed buildings, 
enclosed by high poplars—-slight structures, 
through the earth roofs of which rain often 
pours. A neat little church lies some dis- 
tance away under shady trees. The hospital 
of the medical mission lies nigh. Here all 
manner of from cataract down to 
dyspepsia, come under the treatment of the 
medical missionary. Baltis come in great 
numbers to the hospital, and almost everyone 
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asks for medicine for two or three friends 
at home, who cannot come, and yet may re- 
quire it, according to the imperfect descriptions 
given. A gong is sounded at nine o’clock, and 
the patients gather in the operating-room. 
Around the converts assemble a variety of 
heathen and Mohammedans, while outsiders 
listen at the door, desirous of learning a little 
about Christ and His teaching without being 
seen to attend a place of worship. The 
listeners seat themselves on the ground, and 
the missionary in a chair in order not to appear 
as looking down on his audience. <A few 
verses from the Gospels are read and expounded 
in a homely talk, the service concluding with 
the Lord’s Prayer. When the little meeting is 
over, the doctor treats the out-patients one by 
one; operations must be done whenever there 
is time; and the wards are visited twice a 
day. 

From these quarters one missionary makes 
periodical tours throughout the country, an 
easier task than formerly, when he had to 
cross the passes from Kyelang or Poo. At 
Poo the snowfall is usually two ‘er three feet, 
at Kyelang often six feet, and at Leh seldom 
more than three or four inches. Children 
from the outlying districts are brought into 
schools, Before the missionaries came to Leh 
the district was the worst edueated in the 
country; and even when the Moravian schoals 


were established there was a disinclination 
to use them. The students were to be kid- 
napped, sent to England and made Christians, 
trained as porters and made to carry packages 
across the mountains, Such were some of the 
illusions of the natives. Happily, the work 
is now progressing most satisfactorily, and 
light is being flooded into the district. 

Kyelang, another Moravian outpost in the 
mountains, has been described as an oasis in 
a moral desert. But here there is another 
complete missionary compound—a friendly 
church, a snug mission-house, a guest chamber, 
a surgery, library and printing room, whose 
little primitive lithographic press is always 
hard at work producing the Scriptures as 
fast as they can be printed. In summer the 
converts are away during the week high up 
the mountain slope, 13,000 feet above the sea, 
attending to their agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits. In the winter they come down to 
their houses near the mission compound. 

The presence and influence of the Christian 
missionary in such inaccessible districts as 
Kyelang is slowly but surely attaining two 
results. Heathen customs are being changed, 
and souls are being converted to Christ. 
The lamas, perceiving this, are roused from 
apathetic indifference to active opposition, of 
which one example may be given. Every year 
the missionary at Kyelang desires to send 
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BAZZE MONASTERY, LESSER 


(Near which the Moravians 
messengers southward to India as soon as 
the Rotung open; but a custom, 
supposed to be as old as the hills, ordained 
that no one must cross the Rotung from the 
north until messengers had come over 
from the south. Year by year for a long 
while the missionary had to wait; 
but each year he increased the pressure on 
the natives around him, until eventually 
they made the attempt. Its success was the 
death-blow to faith in the old prejudice, and 
now, as a matter of fact, the first passage 
of the Rotung is usually accomplished from 
the northern side. 

Conversion is fraught with many dangers 
for the poor Tibetan, who, a Buddhist before 
accepting the Christian faith, has naturally 
& superstitious dread of the lamas. But the 
Gospel dispels this fear and gradually makes 
him independent. The time will come, it is 
hoped, when a good many will develop into 
native agents. They are fairly well 
find the time for active Christian 


pass is 


side 


isolated 


zealous 
off, and can 
labour. 

A very Moravian 


important phase of the 


work is the distribution of the Holy 
Scriptures and evangelical literature among 
the inhabitants of the Himalayan valleys, 
to visit which, owing to the high passes 


being snowed up for the greater part of the 
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BAZZE, HIMALAYA 


supplied by the Moravian Mission.) 


TIBET. 


have an isolated station.) 


year, only the three months of the summer 
are available. But already a large number 
of the Tibetan New Testaments, tracts, and 
school books have been placed in the homes 
of these people. The first-named has been 
printed by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, while the Moravians have ‘received 
considerable grants from the Punjab Bible 
and Religious Book Society. The Moravians 
have means of knowing that the books are 
read during the long winter; and as a proof 
that they are also understood it may be 
mentioned that orders have been received 
from distant provinces, particularly for the 
Acts of the Apostles and a tract entitled 
“The Spread of the Christian Religion.” 
Many books are given to Buddhist pilgrims 
who visit the shrines and temples of Lahoul 
from very distant parts of Tibet. 

Of the evangelistic work of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in the mountains of Kashmir 
it would be difficult to speak too highly, and 
the progress which is being made is eloquent 
of the dominant, restless spirit of the pioneers. 
Over sixty years have elapsed since a Christian 
mission was established in the Himalayas, and 
the Simla and Kotgur missions are the oldest 
missions of the Church of England in the 
Punjab and in the diocese of Lahore. Kotgur 
is situated on the high road from Simla to the 
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‘great closed land” of Tibet, and is just oppo- 
site to Kulu, a populous district on the other 
side of the river Sutlej. Medical missionaries 
constitute a vigorous feature in the C.M.S. 
sphere in Kashmir. At each of the mission 
stations on the frontier, Bannu, Peshawar, 
Srinagar, Dera Ghazi Khan, and Quetta, the 
C.M.S. has pairs of fully qualified medical 
men at work. The tours of Dr. Ernest Neve, 
one of the most valued pioneers of the Society 
now living, have been fruitful of much good. 
Dr. Neve, during his sixteen years in Central 
Asia, has travelled through Kulu, and from 
Gilgit to Quetta, a distance of 600 miles—a 
tangled, mountainous region, the valleys of 
which are densely populated with warlike 
tribes. Picturesque details of his travels have 
been given us by Dr. Neve. Through the 
Sindh Valley, for instance, the great high road 
to Lahak, Tibet, and China winds its way, 
sometimes close to the Sindh river, at other 
times climbing over spurs or traversing patches 
of gloomy forest. Now and then the travelling 
missionary gets a glimpse of what looks like 
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KULU VALLEY, THROUGH 


an English country lane, bounded with rough 
hedgerows rich with honeysuckle, jessamine, 
and wild roses, Villages nestle in walnut and 
mulberry trees; the fruit of the latter, when 
ripe, is eagerly devoured by the juvenile 
population, which grows visibly fatter during 
the mulberry season. Even horses, goats, and 
dogs may be seen consuming the fruit as it 


lies on the ground; at night a bear may come 
down and enjoy a fruit supper. In fact, the 
scenery here is very fine. The road runs 
several hundred feet above the river on the 
mountain-side, opposite it being beetling cliffs 
nearly a mile high, with here and there 
between them patches of gloomy pine forest. 

Dr. Neve thus describes one of his Sundays 
while travelling in the mountains: ‘“ After a 
short service in English, and another in 
Hindustani for our two native Christian as- 
sistants, we found that sick people were begin- 
ning to arrive. So we unpacked our medicine 
boxes, and soon all the village had gathered 
round. Amongst others was a former hos- 
pital patient, who had been attacked and 
severely mauled by a bear. He brought a 
present of some honey, and then proceeded 
to descant to the assembled crowd on the 
excellencies of the mission hospital and how 
well he was treated there. The people were 
very attentive when I told them about ‘The 
Great Commandment,’ showing them how 
completely it was fulfilled by our Saviour. 


WHICH DR. NEVE PASSED. 


Great wreaths of white cloud were drifting 
along the hillsides, and the fresh snow was 
quite near to us.” 

Alas! fever is quite as rampant in the 
Himalayas as elsewhere, and has claimed 
many of the intrepid pioneers of the Gospel 
who have climbed their heights. What is 
known as the recruiting station for cone 
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valescent missionaries is at Darjeeling, the 
most northerly district of the Kuch Behar 
division of Bengal. Here many of the Baptist 
brethren have bivouacked, attending the little 
church on the hillside near the town of 
Darjeeling, a twenty-four hours’ journey from 
Calcutta. The snowy range in the Himalayas, 
as viewed from Darjeeling, is one of the 
mountain scenery in the 


grandest pieces of 


The climate is salubrious, and for only two 


months of the year are fires occasionally 
needed. Fairfield is the residence of the 
superintendent of the mission. Forty acres 


of land belong to the settlement, in which, 
besides the mission premises, are a church 
accommodating 1,200 people, a normal train- 
ing school, day school, and teachers’ dwellings. 
Immense rocks, twelve to fifteen feet high, 
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A MOUNTAIN MISSIONARY STATION AT KYELANG, HIMALAYA. 


forms the chief attraction to 
visitors in this hill-station. The gorgeous 
panorama has been witnessed by thousands 
of eyes; it is at its greatest beauty at sunset, 
when the wonderful changes of colour, light- 
ing up the sharp outlines of the peaks and 
tinting the everlasting snows, merge from one 
series of hues into others more gloricus still. 
The ridges are clothed with valuable forests, 
while on the higher slopes are magnificent 
rhododendron groves. What finer sanatorium 
could there be for the weary and worn 
evangelist ? 

Quitting the Himalayas, let us take a peep 


world, and 


at the mountain work in the West Indies. 
Nearly eighty Moravian missionaries have 
under their charge more than 42,000 church 
members in this, the oldest mission province. 
Fairfield, on ~the western slopes of the 
Manchester Mountains, where there is a 
commodious mission-house, is over 2,000 


feet above the level of the sea. It commands 
one of the finest views in Jamaica, over- 
looking a valley extending forty or fifty miles. 


rise out of the ground in every direction, 
but the soil between is fertile, producing 
coffee, cassava, pimento, and other fruits. 
The training school, which is-under Govern- 
ment inspection, has produced capable native 
teachers, many of whom are now engaged in 
the ministry. Numbers of the congregation 
are not poor, and possess their own houses 
and plots of land, upon which they cultivate 
coffee, yams, and cocos. A number of the 
older people have learned, after much patient 
effort, to read their Bible. Some are still living 
who were and can recall the awful 
horrors of that time, when men and women 
were stripped and flogged for no other fault 
than attending a missionary meeting. 

At Bethany, another mission station in 
Jamaica, on the summit of one of the Mile 
Gully Mountains, there is the most intelligent 
congregation in the mission; but, strange to 
say, the reprehensible custom of holding 
‘““wakes” over the bodies of persons just 
deceased prevails here. 

The mission church at Bethabara, situated 
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in the Carpenter Mountains, 2,300 feet above 
the sea, has a roof divided into three sections 
to break the force of the wind in a hurricane. 
About 100 miles to the north-west of Rabai, 
East Africa, lies the little-known Taita country, 
censisting of three mountains, which rise out 
of the plain like an archipelago of islands from 
the midst of a grey sea. On Sagalla, one of 
these three peaks, the C.M.S.: has a station, 
but it was not firmly established till after a 
period of great trial and stress. It was not 
until 1883, in fact, when a good foothold had 
been won at the coast by the founding and 
the growth of Frere Town, that the advance 
up to Taita was resolved upon. The mountain 
Sagalla was chosen because it is within easy 
reach of the present railway route, and thither 
a little party, consisting of the Rev. H. K. 
Binns, Mr. J. H. Wray, and some native boys, 
set out from the coast to fulfil the promise 
made by Rebmann, the great missionary ex- 
plorer, thirty-eight years before. The road 
led through a waterless desert; not a drop 
of water could be squeezed out of even the 
damp mud. Messengers were despatched to 
get help, and in the nick of time water was 
brought up to the perishing white men. This 
was but a sample of the travellers’ trials. 
And when the party did arrive, and Mr. 
Wray was permitted to stay, it was only to 
experience such drought in a little while that 
it was found impossible to remain. For nearly 
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five years Sagalla remained unoccupied. The 
people then all expressed themselves as willing 
once more to receive missionaries. Mr. Wray 
asked them if they would give him their sacred 
hill on which to erect his mission station. They 
assented; and it is there, on the spot once for- 
bidden to foreigners, that buildings have risen 
to mark the victory of the Cross, Hard as it 
is for the Taitas to give up their charms and 
heathen dances, some have done so, and have 
been baptised. But, generally speaking, 
the Taitas are a fierce, quarrelsome people, 
given to stealing their neighbours’ cattle, and 
among the most degraded of the East African 
tribes. Situated in inaccessible heights, their 
dwellings are comparatively safe from dis- 
turbance, and their villages are nearly hidden 
by the abundant trees with which the hills 
are covered; among which trees lurk hyznas 
and leopards. For the most part their fields 
are at the foot of the hills, and all the produce 
must be carried up steep slopes, when the 
climber has to spring from rock to rock, often 
using his hands and knees. 

The sacred place on the Sagalla mountain 
was a knoll rising on its western slope some 
3,000 feet high. Here stood a tree regarded 
as the tutelary deity of the place; no woman 
or foreigner was permitted to ascend the knoll. 
That this spot should now shelter a Christian 
mission is sufficient testimony to the power 
of the Christian faith. 
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A Complete Story. By 





LVIRA sat at the door 

of the white-walled, 
“4a green-shuttered 
house, glancing 
» from time to time 
down the long road 
that led to the 
wie town, while her 
busy fingers never 
ceased from their 
task of needlework. 

All through the 
the heat had been intense, 
quivering through the air in fiery waves that 
parched the leaves upon the trees and over- 
whelmed all living creatures with a painful 
but evening was fast approach- 
Ing, in another few moments the sun would 
have sunk behind the hills, and a faint 
breeze was already springing up to revive the 
earth with its life-giving breath. 

The scene upon which she looked had heen 
dear to her from her earliest childhood : 
the wide Pisan plain fell the slanting sun-rays, 
lighting up the grey olive trees and the trans- 
parent line of the river as it slipped softly down 
between its reed-covered banks; while far 
away in the distance the Carrara Mountains 
reared their heads—dream-hills of silver flushed 
with rose. 

And yet, lovely as was the scene, it was not 
the unearthly beauty of the mountains, nor the 
setting glories of the sun, upon which Elvira’s 
thoughts were fixed. It was to the straight, 
white road, with its long bordering lines of 
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trees, that her eyes constantly wandered, and 
upon which her mind dwelt even when she 
seemed to be engrossed with her work. How 
clearly she could see Tonino now, as he had 
disappeared down that far avenue so many 
weary nionths ago; his dark head with its 
close-clustering curls thrown defiantly back, 
his square shoulders set doggedly as though to 
face an adverse fate! 

How had she had the heart to repulse him 
The question had often arisen in her 
mind since the day that she had watched him 
depart—it troubled her again now as she sat 
sewing in the evening light. Dear Tonino, so 
loving, so eager, so innocent of any social gulf 
that might exist between him and the object of 
his adoration! 

And what, after all, was the gulf that she 
had thought so much of and of which she had 
spoken so proudly when he ventured to lay 
his love at her feet? It was true that he 
was a simple contadino, as his father had 
been before him and that when he returned 
from his compulsory military service he 
would follow the plough again and guide his 
white oxen over the furrows of the vine. 
encircled fields. It was true, too, that her 
father owned the land on which his father 
and his grandfather had dwelt before him, 
and that the house in which they lived, with its 
fruitful orto and its well-filled granary, was his 
own by the right of inheritance; but what of 
that? Love can surely bridge over the widest 
gulf that ever yawned between two hearts! 

Ah! yes, but it was only since Tonino had 


so? 
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left her that Elvira had discovered that the 
traitor Love had crept into her heart and 
stolen away her pride. Tonino’s presumption 
had offended her, and the thought of going 
to live in the untidy house where his 
parents and his married brothers quarrelled 
through their existence was repugnant to her 
in the extreme. But now that he was gone, 
now that she could by no possibility see the 
earnest, dark eyes following her with passionate 
yet humble devotion, now that she could no 
longer hear the thrilling tones in which he 
entreated her to answer him—she found to her 
surprise that those glances were still fresh in 
her memory, and that those tones still lingered 
on her ear. If only she had kept her pride in 
check, if only she had not wounded him to the 
quick with her scorn, how different might not 
the world seem to her at the present moment! 
Her father was old, each day added something 
to the stoop of his shoulders and the snow that 
crowned his head. What did he need more than 
a son to support and aid him in his work? His 
opposition would soon have melted away 
before her pleading; and instead of following 
the patriarchal custom of accompanying her 
husband to his father’s house, she might have 
reversed it, and set up her household gods 
under the roof that would one day be her own. 

It was all easy enough to see now that it was 
too late, and many a sad hour had Elvira 
passed grieving over her folly; but during the 
last few weeks a ray of hope had mingled with 
her mourning. Tonino was coming back, and 
deep as bis wound had been and long as _ his 
suffering had lasted, a smile would have power 
to ease it, and a long, close clasp of the hand 
would make him forget it for ever. 

When Tonino comes back! That was the 
keynote of her thoughts during these long 
summer days; the sweet, underlying music 
that stirred the current of her being, the 
hidden light within the heart that sent strange, 
sudden flashes into her quiet eyes. Old Pietro, 
her father, looked at her curiously at times, 
with a vague sense that there was some unex- 
plained and undefined change in her; but he 
always dismissed the thought again with a 
smile at his own folly. Why were men made 
so wise if not that they might fathom the 
shallows of womanhood, and how was it 
possible for a man to live with a woman for 
five-and-twenty years and not understand 
every fold and corner of her nature ? 

So he argued in his grand simplicity, and 
while he smoked his pipe and reflected on his 
clear-sightedness Elvira bent over her sewing 
and thought fondly of that very Tonino whom 
he had ordered her to drive away from her 
presence nearly three years ago! 

Five-and-twenty! That was Tonino’s own 
age, and as Elvira recalled it she wondered 
whether he would not think her sadly aitered. 


There was a grey thread or two in her dark 
hair now, and a line had traced itself on her 
brow that had not been there when he went 
away; he was still young, while she was old 
in thought and feeling. But had he not said 
that, cruel as she might be, nothing should ever 
change his love? She could not doubt him, he 
was as true as he was tender, and her youth 
would return to her with all its gladness and 
its grace when Tonino came back! 

The words sang in her ears with an exquisite 
melody, and she looked up from her work to 
smnile at the road along which she should see 
him hastening to greet her. 

** Elvira !” 

The sound of her name sent a sudden thrill 
through her veins, but she recovered herself 
instantly. Tonino could not return till his 
term of service ended with the first days of 
December ; and, moreover, the voice was one 
that she knew well enough, for it belonged to 
Nella Fondi, the bright-eyed daughter of the 
village shoemaker. 

“Elvira, put down your work and come 
and speak with me.” 

Elvira smiled indulgently and dropped her 
work upon her lap; she knew that the pretty 
Nella, in common with most of the neigh- 
bours, feared her rough-tongued father with 
a mighty fear, and she would not terrify her 
by asking her inside the house. 

‘**What is it, Nella?” she said, going down 
to the gate and speaking in her usual tone 
of kindly interest. 

“Tt is something to show you,” said Nella, 
drooping her long lashes consciously, ‘*some- 
thing to talk about at four eyes.” 

Elvira understood the phrase well enough ; 
a private conference was what Nella desired, 
and passing through the little gate she drew 
her arm into hers and turned in the direc- 
tion of the river. 

The sun had set now, but the afterglow 
still flooded the west with glorious light, 
while behind the hills a line of silver 
showed that in a few moments the moon 
would glide up into the sky and shed her 
cold, pure rays through the gathering shadows. 
Elvira would gladly have paused upon the 
bank and let the magic of the scene sink 
into her heart, but Nella was far too engrossed 
to notice any external object. 

“See here!” she said, drawing a letter 
from her pocket. “It is not too dark to 
read it; or stay, I will read it to you.” 

The words had evidently been conned so 
often that they were imprinted in her 
memory, for the twilight fell so fast that 
they were hardly distinguishable from the 
paper on which they were written; but 
Nella bent her graceful head over the paper 
with a show of embarrassment, and Elvira 


smiled as she watched her. 
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‘So Cesare thinks you as fxir as a flower!” 


she said, when the precious document had 
once more been restored to _ its envelope. 
“Is that why he asks you to walk with 


him on the Passeggiata ?” 
the country 
did, but it pleased her to see 
that her little companion 
assumed, and to feel the timid 
the hand upon her arm. 

‘*Yes, that is why he asks me to walk with 


No one knew the customs of 
better than she 
the becoming airs 


pressure of 


him, and if I like him as he likes me we 
will make an affair.” 

*And that will be good both for him and 
for you!” said Elvira. ‘* Cesare is a kind son 
to his mother, and he will make a _ kind 


husband.” 
Her 


respond ta it. 


Nella did not 
that she 


cordial, but 
Elvira fancied 
knew the secret of her silence. 

* Your think he is too young, 
perhaps ?” she ‘But he is careful and 
thrifty, and does not waste his earnings as 
Believe me, they will see it 
in time and be glad of your choice.” 

Still Nella did not reply, and Elvira was 
puzzled by her manner, but, turning suddenly 
drew her head down 


tone was 


and 


parents 
said. 
men do. 


ome 


towards her, the girl 
that she might whisper in her ear. 


‘It is not that,” she said; ‘*my parents 
like him very well. It is I who hesitate, 
who do not know what to answer.” 

“You are not sure that you can ever 
like him?” said Elvira, prepared to listen 


with patience to the doubts and desires of a 
heart longing and yet fearing to be won. 
“Ah! no, not that!” said Nella frankly. 
“If that were all, I would walk on the 
Passeggiata with him till I felt certain what 
that I have already a word 


someone else! 


1 wished; it is 
out with 
‘‘And do you want to take that word back 


again?” asked Elvira. 
**Yes—no,” said Nella irresolutely. “I cannot 
tell! Heis handsome and agreeable, but so is 


Cesare, and how can one tell what will be for 
the best ? " 

“Your own heart must tell you that,” said 
Elvira. ‘‘Is not one more dear to you than 
the other? Do you not hear his voice after 


he has finished speaking, and see the light in 


his eyes after they have ceased to look at 
you?” 
Her own voice 
Nella stared at 
“Truly, no!” 
the other!” 


neither the 


thrilled as she spoke, and 

her in amazement. 

she said, ‘** Neither with the 

one nor 
“Then 


said Elvira. 


vou love one nor the 
other,” 
Nella shoulders and 


the palms of her hands outwards in the ex- 


shrugged her turned 
pressive Italian manner. 


“Of that I know nothing,” she said, ‘but I 
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must choose which of them I will permit to 
love me.” 

Elvira smiled again; she ought to have re- 
proved perhaps, but there was something so 
childish, so charming, in the little creature 
beside her that she properly 
shocked by her reprehensible speeches. 

**But you say that you have already made 
a half promise,” * How can you listen 
to Cesare if you have a word out with someone 


forgot ‘to be 


she said. 
else?” 

“Yes, that is true,” said Nella thoughtfully ; 
**but still it is a long time since Tonino went 
away, and men change like the sea.” 

A fierce stab of pain shot through Elvira’s 
heart, and she could hardly keep back the cry 
that rose to her lips. 

* Tonino!” she said breathlessly. ‘Did you 
say Tonino?” 

** Yes, Tonino,” said Nella, too much absorbed 
to notice her tone. ‘‘He has been away on 
his military service, but I have not forgotten 
him; oh, no! I remember him well! He 
came to see me the night before he went 
away, and told me that he loved no one in 
the world but me. I could hardly believe him, 
for he had seldom spoken to me before; but I 
liked him well enough, and I told him so, and 
then he gave me a charm to keep, and I have 
worn it round my neck ever since. See, here 
it is,” and she pulled out a medal from her 
bosom. 

Elvira’s hand trembled with the desire to 
snatch it from its ribbon and fling it far, far 
into the shining river, where it might lie for 
ever, drowning the promise that it symbolised 
waves! But she 
when she 


irrevocable 

restrained and her 

spoke was quiet enough. 
“Why did you not tell me 


beneath the 


herself, voice 


before?” she 


said, 
Again Nella made her eloquent gesture. 
“For what reason?” she said. ‘“Tonino 
may remember, and if so I still wear his 


medal; or he may forget, and if so, why should 
I spoil my chance with another by talking of 
him? But he will soeu return, and now what 
shall I say to Cesare? For when Tonino comes 
back ‘ 

They were Elvira’s own 
which, with haunting melody, had rung sweet 
changes in her ears during her weary time 
of waiting; to hear them from Nella’s lips 
was more than she could bear, and, flinging 
away the hand that had crept back into her 
arm, she stood as if turned to stone. 

But Nella had no clue to her companion’s 
feeling. Elvira seemed to her so old, so grave, 
that she could not think it possible that love 
should have found an entrance into her heart; 
she put her down, therefore, to dis- 
approval of her conduct, and the ready tears 


words—the words 


sprang to her eyes, 
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“You are hard! You are cruel!” she 
cried passionately. ‘I tell you all, and you 
have no words of help for me; I must then 
go to someone else.” 

** Yes, go!” said Elvira bitterly. ‘‘ You will 
find plenty to sympathise with you; to break 
hearts is a pretty game, and there are plenty 
to praise those who play it.” 

She knew that she was foolish even while 
she spoke. Romantic as Nella’s appearance 
might be, her feelings were shallow and her 
nature prosaic in the extreme; it was useless 
to address such reproaches to her, and she 
might as well have spared her breath. 

**T shall go home,” sobbed Nella; ‘it is the 
last time that I shall ever ask your advice.” 

Elvira made no answer, and in_ silence 
they walked back to the village, parting at 
the crossways without a word or a sign. 
But when she was alone in the moon-lit road 
all her powers of endurance broke down, the 
unheeded tears gushed from her eyes and she 
wrung her hands in anguish. What need had 
there been for her regrets, for her fond 
imagining of Tonino’s’ sorrow, for her 
yearning for his consolation? His sorrow had 
only existed in her fancy, and his consolation 
had been sought and obtained long ago! 

The days that followed were as terrible as 
those of a criminal who waits for his approach- 
ing doom; Tonino would return, but not to 
her; for ever and for ever they were sepa- 
rated, and the promise that now she would 
so gladly have given him must remain buried 
in eternal silence. 

Slowly the weeks passed away, and at last 
the dreaded news fell upon her ears. Tonino 
was come, her father had seen him, the post- 
man had seen him, the neighbours had seen 
him—everyone but herself, in fact—and each 
time that she heard his name she wondered 
how many pangs a heart can endure and yet 
not cie within the breast ! 

Sunday morning came, and she could not go 
to church. it was the first time for years 
that she had failed in her attendance; but 
the thought of seeing Tonino at Nella’s 
side rose up before her and turned her cold 
and faint. She could not see them, she 
would not; she must keep away from the 
village, and there was no fear that Tonino 
would venture within sight of the house. 
So she thought during that sad Sunday 
morning; and yet that very afternoon, when 
the December sun was sinking, two figures 
appeared in sight at which she gazed with 
unbelieving eyes. Could it be possible that 
they dared to flaunt their happiness in her 
face? No punishment could be too great for 
such heartlessness, and wild schemes of 
vengeance began to form themselves within 
her brain. Nella had doubtless told of her 
indignant grief; and Tonino was seizing the 


first opportunity of flinging back at her the 
scorn with which she had once treated him. 

Hard and bitter were her thoughts; and 
though her better nature entreated with her, 
telling her that Nella had guessed nothing of 
the cause of her emotion and that Tonino 
was therefore ignorant of any change in her 
feelings, she would not listen to it, and threw 
herself back with eagerness upon the hope of 
revenge. 

‘*So there will be a wedding before long!” 
said Pietro, when he came in that night, 
*“Tonino loses no time; he has only returned 
a week, and he wishes to be married before 
Lent !” 

Elvira made no answer, and her father 
chuckled as he looked at her. 

‘*Tonino’s parents were angry, and little 
wonder!” he went on. ‘They know that 
Nella will bring but a small portion with her, 
whereas if he had married where he first cast 
his eyes he would have been a signore. But 
We were wiser than that, ah! yes, we were 
wise!” 

He laughed again as he spoke, and Elvira 
shuddered ; he might impute what motives he 
pleased, but she knew well that Tonino had 
loved her, and how could she blame him for 
his resentment of her conduct? She wished 
that she could shut her ears to all mention 
of his name, but a wedding was a subject 
of such vivid interest that each person she 
met had some fresh tale to tell. 

“Ah! what things Tonino possesses!” said 
Marta, the old woman who came to assist in 
the weekly wash. ‘Chairs fit for a king, 
and a table that makes the mouth water to 
behold it! Nella will have a world of trouble 
before she can provide things sufficient to 
meet them!” 

Elvira’s heart contracted painfully as she 
listened. The dowry of a peasant bride in 
Italy must be fully equal to the possessions 
of her husband, and many a girl before she 
has fairly entered her teens begins to prepare 
her stock of linen, that when the time of 
her betrothal arrives and her clothes and her 
household goods are valued they may be of 
similar worth with those of the bridegroom. 

In Elvira’s own case the trouble would 
have been the other way-—her possessions 
far exceeded Tonino’s in value—and_ she 
remembered with what superiority she had 
smiled when he had told her of the chairs 
and the table that his uncle had promised 
to give him on his marriage. 

** All of oak!” he had said, his face beam- 
ing with honest pride, “and carved with 
dogs and birds that one might believe were 
alive!” 

What would she not have given to hear 
him now; but it was too late. Tonino’s 


face would never light up for her again! 
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*What is the news of the wedding?” 
she asked when Marta came next time, 
with a smile that hid the anguish in her 
eyes. 

‘* Wedding! Who knows if there will be 
a wedding?” said Marta, her old eyes 
twinkling with excitement. “The valuer 
came last night, and he says that Nella’s 
things are not to be compared with Tonino’s. 
There was much talking—ah! yes, signorina, 
I heard it with my ears as I passed by. 
Much weeping, too; but tears are cheap—they 
weigh little against a brass bedstead that 
takes three men to lift it! It is not tears 
that are wanted, but good sheets and table- 
cloths, and Tonino’s father says that he 
will break off the match before such a 
disgrace shall befall his family.” 

Good sheets and_ tablecloths!  Elvira’s 
thoughts flew to the snowy piles that lay 
upon the shelves upstairs; if Tonino had not 
broken the faith that he had vowed to keep, 
he might have been the proud owner of more 
sheets and tablecloths than anyone else in 
the village. She paused at the cupboard door 
on her way to bed that night, and ran her 
eye complacently over its contents; but 
when she had laid her head on the pillow 
remorse kept the sleep from her eyes. How 
could she rebel against the punishment that 
she so richly deserved? Tonino was not to 
blame; and if she really loved him, ought 
she not to think of aiding him? The idea 
was unwelcome, and yet she did not repulse 
it, for to aid those whom we love is sweet, 
even if we aid them against ourselves; but 
she could not aid Tonino without aiding 
Nella, and this second thought was so agonis- 
ing that it seemed as though it would tear 
the life out of her body. 

No, that could never be; but even as she 
vowed it a strange voice seemed to sound 
through the silence of the night, telling her 
that the fine linen she prized so highly was 
the sacrifice demanded of her if she would 
indeed be counted as a follower of the 
Crucified One. 

All through the night the battle raged, 
but with the dawn came peace. Choosing 
the best of her store, she wrapped them up 
carefully, and as soon as the darkness came 
down to hide her she took the heavy burden 
in her arms, and having laid it at the door 
of Nella’s cottage, she stole silently away 
with aching limbs but a lightened heart. 

**So there will be a wedding after all!” 
said Marta, when washing day came round 
again. ‘‘ You have heard the news, signo- 
rina?” 

**No, I have heard no news,” said Elvira 
wearily. ‘I have been too busy to go down 
to the village.” 

* Ah! but it is wonderful, wonderful!” cried 


Marta, delighted to find that she had not 
been forestalled. ‘ An angel brought gifts to 
Nella’s door by night; without doubt it was 
a miracle, for no footsteps were heard, nor 
is there anyone here who could have given 
such noble things.” 

* And when is it to be?” asked Elvira, 
steadying her voice with difficulty. 

*Ah! that I cannot tell you. Cesare 
wishes it to be at once, but his parents 
say—” 

** Cesare ?” interrupted Elvira; ‘“* Tonino, you 
mean !” 

**No, no, signorina. Is it possible that you 
have not yet heard? It happened before the 
gift came, the very next day after the 
quarrel, and I made sure that you knew it. 
Nella’s father was so enraged with the fathei 
of Tonino that he swore that his daughter 
should never enter the house of one so 
grudging, so avaricious. Cesare heard it, and 
he came the next day to offer himself again ; 
and when her father spoke to her Nella 
said that she was willing enough, for her 
part—Tonino or Cesare, it was all one to 
her! And it is clear that all is as it was 
meant to be, for that very night an angel 
brought the gift to show that Heaven was 
pleased !” 

It was well for Elvira that Marta’s sight 
was dim, for her face was white as death,’ 
and her breath came thick and fast between 
her parted lips. 

“And Tonino, what did he say? 
asked, when she could command herself to 
speak. 

**Tonino ?” said Marta vaguely. She paused 
to search her memory, while Elvira watched 
her with an eagerness that she could hardly 
control.  Tonino said nothing.” 

The reply struck upon Elvira with such 
a chill of disappointment that she could not 
endure it, and with a muttered excuse she 
escaped from the kitchen and locked herself 
into her room that she might weep in peace. 
Tonino had said nothing! The blankness of 
his despair was so great that it had frozen 
the words upon his lips; he would go away 
to ease his breaking heart, and she should 
behold him no more! 

But Tonino did not go away; nor was it 
long before he spoke, and the words that he 
uttered turned all the pain that filled Elvira’s 
heart into a trembling, exquisite joy. 

‘There is none like thee, love!” he said, 
as he stood with his arm about her and 
looked fondly into her eyes. “I always 
knew it; but I was mad with grief and 
cared not what I did. And then, when I 
came back with my heart sick with longing 
for the sight of thee, Nella told me that it was 
thy counsel that she should fulfil her promise 
to me; and in my despair I cried, ‘Then let 


” 


she 
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us be married now—now, without a moment’s 


delay !’” 
Elvira could have listened to his voice for 
ever, and yet even amid her dream of bliss 


there was something that she longed to ask. 


gut, Tonino,” she murmured, ‘* what was 
it—how was it She paused, for the ques- 
tion was a difficult one to frame; but Tonino 


understood her. 

** How did I venture to approach thee again?” 
he said, smiling. En- 
raged with myself, enraged with Nella, enraged 
with thee, with all the world, I lingered in 
the darkness; and I saw—I saw one who carried 
a burden, and who laid it silently on a doorstep! 
I knew then that the quarrel had come to 
thine ears, and that in secret thou wert bring- 
ing what thou thoughtest would restore my 
joy ; and then I dared to hope that some faint 
spark of love had been kindled in thy breast. 
not so?” 


Listen, carissima mia! 


Say, was it 
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But Elvira’s face was hidden on his shoulder, 
and she could not speak. 

‘You did not tell anyone, Tonino?” she 
whispered at last. ‘They believed it was an 
angel; let them think so still.” 

** Aye, let them think so still,” said Tonino, 
as he pressed his lips to hers. ‘* Why should 
one disturb their faith, seeing that it was an 
angel in very truth?” 

So Elvira still sits at her door in the cool of 
the day, and her eyes lift themselves from her 
sewing to look over the wide Pisan plain as it 
glows with the changing hues of sunset. Her 
father can no longer rise from his chair, but 
he smokes his pipe contentedly, for he knows 
that all is as well with his olives and his vines 
as when his own hands tended them; and 
Elvira watches and waits with a smile upon 
her lips, for to her the sweetest hour in all 
the long, sweet day is the hour when work is 
ended, and when Tonino comes back! 








“Elvira’s face 


was hidden 


on his shoulder.” 
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By Alexander Lamont. 


(Illustrated from Photographs by J. Stuart, Glasgow.) 





HAPPY THOUGH HALT. 





T is worthy of note that 
within the whole scope 
of pagan religions and 
philosophies there is no 
place for the sympa- 
thetic appreciation of 
child-life. We have, it 
is true, in the Greek 
poets, notably in Homer, 
some beautiful touches 

as showing the strong cord of human affec- 

tion which binds parent to child. To Sappho 
we are also indebted for an exquisite fragment 
which gives us a fine glimpse of maternal 
love, a melodious lullaby from the primal 
days, whose every cadence reveals restfulness 














“and peace: 


“Hesperus brings all things back 
Which the daylight made us lack; 
Brings the sheep and goats to rest, 
Brings the baby to the breast.” 


All the allusions of the ancient Greeks to 


the innocence, laughter, and trust of children 
are, however, but relative: nowhere can we 
find that child-life as a study ever claimed 
from their poets or moralists a moment’s 
thought. But what the ancient faiths and 
philosophies never attempted Christianity has 
achieved. With the advent of Christ not 
only did woman come to her own royal 
position in domestic life, but child-life found 
its true place in human destiny. At that 
notable hour when, in an obscure Perzan 
village, during one of our Lord’s journeys 
from Galilee to Jerusalem, a little band of 
peasant mothers came forth with their 
children so that the great Healer might bless 
them, children received their highly honoured 
place for all time to come in words which 
bore the signet royal of the Saviour of the 
world: ‘Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The charge given by Christ on that occasion 
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the world has been but slow to take up. 
Christendom took many a century to learn 
the principles which lay at the very centre 
of the ministry of Jesus, and Christian 
endeavour and philanthropic work are of 
comparatively modern growth. Beyond the 
outstanding names of John Howard, William 
Wilberforce, and Elizabeth Fry in Engiand, 
and Carey and Martyn in the foreign mission- 
field, the outgoing efforts which true Chris- 
tianity demands in practical life, the caring 
for the outcast and the seeking for the lost, 


had, until the beginning of last century, 
but a faint hold upon Christian effort. A 
retrospect will show that in the amelioration 


of misery and pain, in the building and 
endowment of hospitals, refuges, and homes 
for the suffering and destitute, and in the 
development of Christian philanthropy, there 
has been more done, not only in our own 
country, but in every other Christian country 
in the world, during the past century than in 
all the previous years in the history of Chris- 
tianity. And yet, in all this crusade against 
disease, destitution, and in many cases avoid- 
able death, that very flower of Christian bene- 
ficence, the seeking and the saving of infirm 
and diseased children who have no help of 
man, was seriously entered upon till 
within the past forty years. 

Amongst the honoured names of men who 


never 


HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY 





have 


been 





MR. WILLIAM MITCHELL LLD. 


associated with the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of the neglected 
and outcast children of our cities 
and towns that of Dr. William 
Mitchell, of Glasgow—the honor- 
ary degree of LL.D. was recently 
conferred upon him by the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow for his long 
and valuable services in the cause 
of education—deserves a notable 
place. A native of Glasgow, he 
has spent the most of his years 
in the very thick of its commer- 
cial and civic life, and has ever 
been one of its most esteemed 
citizens. He was elected one of 
the members of Glasgow’s first 
School Board in 1873, on the 
Education Act coming into oper- 
ation in that year, and has been 
returned as a member at every 
subsequent election, thus retain- 
ing his seat uninterruptedly for 
twenty-seven years till his volun- 
tary retiral last year. During 
all those years he was convener 
of the School Attendance Com- 
mittee, whilst for the past fifteen 
years he has occupied the office 
of vice-chairman of that Board. 
There was a peculiar fitness in 
the presidency of the School At- 
tendance Committee of Glasgow 
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School Board falling to him, as he 
was thereby brought into almost 
daily contact with many aspects of 
the social problems to which he has 
devoted much of his life. But, whilst 
he has ever been ready to give his 
aid to other worthy agencies, it is 
with Glasgow East Park Home for 
Infirm Children that his name has 
been for well nigh thirty years so 
honourably identified, and it is to 
that institution this paper is devoted. 

The story of the foundation of East 
Park Home is of peculiar interest. 
Upon the passing of the Education 
Act for Scotland, in 1873, the first 
School Board of Glasgow at once 
instituted an inquiry as to the social 
and educational condition of the chil- 
dren within the area of their juris- 
diction. This inquiry revealed the 
painful fact that there were in the 
slums, alleys, and dark, insanitary 
back tenements of the city hundreds 
of poor, suffering children afflicted 
with incurable maladies, lying un- 
cared for in their misery, and altogether 








MISS BOWSER, SUPERINTENDENT 





PLAYMATES. 


unreached by the kindly ministry of Christian 
beneficence. This distressful state of matters 
which the house-to-house visitation of the 
Glasgow School Board's officers revealed led to 
the formation of a Committee which embraced 
some of the most prominent and highly 
esteemed citizens, including the late Alexander 
Whitelaw, Esq., M.P., chairman of the first 
School Board of Glasgow, the Right Hon. 
James A. Campbell, LL.D., M.P. for the 
Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen, and 
others. Dr. Mitchell was appointed honorary 
secretary and treasurer, which office he con- 
tinues to hold. The Committee at once 
issued an appeal to the citizens of Glasgow 
for funds in order that a suitable home 
might be purchased and furnished for those 
stricken and neglected children. Before the 
Committee in question was formed Dr. 
Mitchell had prepared a statement showing 
the necessity for some immediate steps being 
taken on behalf of the beneficent object. This 
statement was winged with natural eloquence : 
“If I could summon to plead before you those 
suffering children who have none to plead for 
them; if I could set before you their little 
patient faces, on many of which pain and 
sorrow have already stamped such care and 
sadness; if I could tell you, on their behalf, 
that, in addition to their poignant bodily 
sufferings, they suffer for want of food, for 
want of wholesome air, for want of a soft 
pillow, for want of medical advice, for want 
of kind, gentle words; if I could tell you all 
tnese things as they might be told, I know 
how many willing hands and willing hearts 
would volunteer for their relief.” 
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This eloquent appeal, which prefaced the 


work of the Committee, was not made in vain. 


Within a brief space of time the sum of 
£1,500 was subscribed. This served to pur- 
chase and fully equip East Park Cottage, 
the modest nucleus of the present Home. The 
dainty villa was fitted up with thirty little 
cots, whilst the necessary appointments of 
superintendent, medical officer, nurses, and 
servants were at the same time made. This 
timely refuge was at once filled with poor, 


of whom the new 
from regions 


suffering children, to most 


experience was a_ translation 


neglected children were pressed upon the 
with the result that in 1888 an- 
other addition was built at a cost of about 
£3,000, Several substantial additions and im- 
provements have subsequently been made as 
pressing needs arose, making the total ‘cost 
of the buildings—which have now accommo- 
dation for over eighty children—fully £13,000. 
A further extension is contemplated by the 
directors in the way of a pleasant sanatorium 
at the seaside or in the country, which, apart 
from the obvious advantage to be derived 
therefrom, would relieve the pressure in the 


directors, 





ALL SORTS AND SIZES. 


of squalor and misery into a veritable ter- 
restrial paradise. To many of the sufferers 
this was indeed the first real home they ever 


had; and there was a pathetic significance 
in the cry of wonder and delight uttered by 
one little fellow upon his arrival: “ Oh! is 


this the Queen’s house?” 

The Home so admirably fulfilled the pur- 
poses for which it was instituted that its 
directors felt called upon to provide a sub- 
stantial That successfully 
accomplished in 1882, when the adjoining cot- 
tage, with grounds, was purchased for £4,000. 
Even then continued claims on behalf of infirm, 


extension. was 


Home and provide accommodation for about 
twenty children at present awaiting admission. 

Of the maladies with which the 
little sufferers are afflicted, spine disease, 
paralysis, hip-joint disease, and general struma 
absorb fully 50 per cent., but there are also 
many rickets and cerebral 
One tiny inmate lost both of her legs through 
a car accident. Another sweet-faced, intelli- 
gent little girl was born armless; and we 
shall not soon forget the sight of a child of 
five years who is deaf, dumb, and blind. 

We have thus briefly outlined the story of 
which, however modest in its 


various 


cases of disease. 


an institution 
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THE QUIVER. 


SMILES AND 
TEARS. 





pretensions as compared with public 
hospitals or national asylums, has been 
enabled, through Divine help, to carry 
on to gracious issues its beneficent 
work. It is a matter for congratula- 
tion that for twenty-eight years this 
Home has been modestly yet loyally 
fulfilling the precepts of the Master in 
the Divine seal of service which He 
has given: “ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these My 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

It is but just to state that while 
this continued prosperity has been 
largely due to the able administration 
and untiring zeal of the directors and 
the hon. secretary, as well as to the 
Christian benevolence of many of the 
citizens of Glasgow, still much of its 
success is due to the tact, skill, kind- 
liness of heart, and unwearied zeal of 
the loyal and trusted staff of the in- 
stitution. The valuable skill, the sym- 
pathetic heart, and the untiring zeal 
of Dr. R. Wilson Bruce, the visiting 
medical oflicer, on the one hand, and 
the haunting, hovering care, deep 
affection, and charming personality of 
Miss Bowser on the other, aided by 
the able support given by the nurses 
and all the staff, have had a healthful 
and cheering effect upon the daily life 
of the little sufferers, transfiguring 





A MUSICAL INTERLUDE. 
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many a sickly face and brightening many a 
young heart made prematurely sad through 
physical weakness or pain. The pleasant, even 
happy, appearance of those children in the 
midst of their suffering has not unfrequently 
been a source of wonder to interested visitors, 
who feel that only by the power of sympathy 
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has ever taken the liveliest interest in East 
Park Home. Her Grace opened, and took a 
leading part in, a most successful bazaar held 
in aid of the Home, when the handsome 
sum of £3,400 was realised. On the occasion 
referred to, the Duchess made a touching appeal 
on behalf of, and a sympathetic reference ta 





THE DUCHESS 


and affectionate care can such brightness be . 


The conditions under which this 
happiness exists were graphically 
described in the following words spoken by 
the hon. secretary on the the 
inauguration of a new wing by the Duchess 


Inaintained, 


genuine 


oceasion of 


of Montrose, And here it is but just to 
state that her Grace’s name is a household 
word for all that is charitable and _ philan- 
thropic, not in Glasgow alone, but through- 
out the West of Scotland. As with many 
other’ charitable institutions, the Duchess 


911 


», Ltd) 


OF MONTROSE 


the suffering and the patient endurance of the 
childven who were gathered into the bright 
rooms and dormitories prepared by kind and 


thoughtful hearts for their reception. 
“When I speak of suffering children,” said 
the hon. secretary on that occasion, “and 


when you see the pleasant faces of the chil- 
dren in the Home, you are apt to think 
that I am exaggerating. Ah! you littl know 


of the distressing maladies, the depths of 
suffering, too often hid behind these bright 
and happy faces. I am assured by Miss 
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two-thirds of the little 


Bowser that about 
inmates are under surgical treatment, and 
that she requires to use about 8,000 yards of 
cotton bandages weekly to meet their current 
requirements. One allusion of this nature is 
sufficient to indicate that the term ‘suffering 
children’ is no figure of speech. Beneath the 
comfortable garments of those who are moving 
about so cheerily, and under the bed-clothes 
of the little ones lying in their cots, dwells 
many a hidden pain which the smiling faces 
so much belie.” 

During the twenty-eight years in which the 
Home has been in existence many hundreds 
of sickly, neglected children have been either 
cured or greatly benefited by its healing in- 
fluences. The age limit for residence is thirteen 
years; and when at that age the inmates return 
to their homes, if such be then in existence, or 
to some hospital or charitable institution, if 


THE HELPFUL HAND. 








health has not been restored, there are other 
Weary, Waiting applicants eager to occupy 
the cots just vacated. A gratifying feature 
in connection with the institution is the edu- 
cational element, which has received unfailing 
attention. There has always been a thoroughly 
equipped schoolroom, and invaluable work is 
accomplished by the highly competent and 
devoted lady teacher, a sound elementary 
education being given so far as the health 
and physical conditions of the little sufferers 
permit. Nay, more; needlework is taught to 
the girls and wood-carving to the boys—the 
latter subject kindly and gratuitously, by a 
gentleman much interested in the Home, and 
who is professionally highly qualified to give 
instruction in that art. At an exhibition of 
work done by the children, lately held in the 
institution, the visitors were surprised to see 
the specimens of needlework and of wood- 
carving, which were more sug- 
gestive of skilled craftsmanship 
than of the outcome of little, 
semi-paralysed hands. 

In closing this brief sketch it 
will not be out of place’ to 
observe that, while everything 
is being done for the amelior- 
ation of the suffering of the 
inmates, for their personal 
health and comfort, and for their 
educational advancement, their 
spiritual training is not  over- 
looked. Lady visitors are fre- 
quently by the cots of those who 
are unable to be in the school- 
room, playground, or garden, 
directing their eager eyes and 
yearning hearts to Him Who has 
left for each stricken or forlorn 
heart the tender invitation, ‘‘ Come 
unto Me, all ye that are weary 
and heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” Besides morning and 
evening prayers, there is a chil- 
dren’s service every Sunday 
throughout the year in the school- 
room, the duties being undertaken 
by clerical or lay friends interested 
in the good work. Thus this un- 
pretentious Home, founded as it 
is on love for Christ and for 
even ‘‘the least” of His ‘little 
ones,” is humbly and loyally en- 
deavouring to accomplish its 
share in His ministry. And in 
this ministry it asks the sym- 
pathy and prayers of the followers 
of Him Whose mercy, compassion, 
and love neither pen can tell nor 
voice can sing. 
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Sweet Hosannas. 
Words by Music by 
THEODULPH of Orleans (9th Century). E. Bur RITT LANE, Mus.B. Dunelm, F.T.C.L. 
(Translated Dr. Jonn Mason NEALE (1818-1866.) (Organist of the King’s Weigh-house Congregational Chureh, London.) 
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BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


Novemeer 177rH.—The Childhood of Moses. 

Fassage for reading—Ezodus ii. 1—10. 

OINTS. 1. A mother’s joy in a goodly 
child. 

2. A mother’s loving care for a 
child in danger. 

3. God’s over-ruling providence. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Cornelia’s 
Jewels. A Campanian lady, 
very rich and fond of pomp 
and show, being on a visit to 
Cornelia, the mother of the 
Gracchi, displayed her dia- 
monds and jewels with some 
ostentation, and then requested 
Cornelia to allow her to see 
her jewels. The eminent woman contrived to 
turn the conversation to another subject till her 
two noble sons returned from school. Then, 
taking one in each hand, she led them up and 
introduced them to her visitor, saying, ‘‘ These 
are my jewels.” 

A Mother's Love. One day a little girl, sitting by 
her mother’s side, gazed very intently at one of 
her mother’s hands. The hand was twisted and 
blurred. The child asked why this hand was 
different from the other. The mother told her that 
years ago, when her little child was a_ baby, the 
cot in which she lay caught fire, and her mother, 
in her terror and anxiety, tore off the coverings 
to stop the flames and catch up the child. In 
doing so she so burned her hand that for months 
after she was unable to use it. You can think 
how the child's love for her mother multiplied 
as she heard the story. Would she ever forget 
it? Her future delight was to save that injured 
hand all the work she possibly could. 

The Lord will Provide. Some forty years ago a 
young missionary came home from abroad on 
furlough with his wife. It was in the days of 
sailing vessels ‘and long voyages. In mid-ocean 
his wife became dangerously ill, and was delirious 
for three weeks. There was no doctor or nurse 
on board, but her husband nursed her night and 
day till, by God's mercy, she recovered. On 
landing in England he took temporary duty, but 
on the second Sunday, after preaching in a large 
church, he broke a blood vessel, and was laid 
aside for three months. He had to give up all 
thought of missionary work, and seek light duty 
at home. He was a man of quiet trust, and his 
faith in God's providence never failed. He knew 





the Lord would provide for himself, his delicate 
wife, and two young children. Within a fortnight 
of his recovery one of his brothers met in London 
a banker, who was chairman of a reformatory 
for women. He was asked if he happened to 
know any married clergyman suitable as chaplain 
to the institution. The duties were light, and the 
stipend good. He at once named his brother, who 
was sent for and obtained the post. The Lord 
did provide. His health was restored, and as 
time went on he rose from one post to another, 
and is now retiring after many years’ hard work 
as a London rector. 


NoveMBER 247H.—World’s Temperance Lessen. 
Passage for reading—IJsaiah v. 8—30. 

Points. 1. The folly of a life spent only in pleasure. 

2. The woes of a sinner who despises God's Word. 

3. The punishment to come to the ungodly. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Real Happiness. The ancient 
Thracians used to keep a box in their houses into 
which they dropped a white stone to mark the 
day when they were happy, as it was an event 
which so seldom occurred. Lord Nelson wrote to 
a friend, ‘“‘I am _ persuaded there is no true 
happiness in this present state.” Such was the 
mournful experience of one of the world’s heroes, 
on whom plenty, pleasures, and glory combined 
to wait and minister. Lord Byron, writing to the 
poet Moore, says, “I have been counting over 
the days when I was happy since I was a boy, and 
cannot make them more than eleven. I wonder if 
I shall be able to make them a dozen before I 
die?” Wonderful genius, wealth, and the world’s 
admiration could not bring him happiness. Moore 
was unable to teach the poet where happiness 
dwelt, for he himself said of earth’s sweets and 
flowers, ‘‘The trail of the serpent is over them 
all.” : 

Woes of the Ungodly. It is told in the stories of 
old Grecian history of a certain ruler of a 
famous city that he cared not for the gods above 
him and despised all below him. But in the pride 
of his high estate and great position he knew not of 
the plots of his secret foes. In the midst of his 
grandeur a conspiracy was made to assassinate him. 
The plot, however, became known to one of his 
friends, who sent a special messenger with a letter 
to warn him. As he was on his way in his lofty 
chariot, crowned with roses, to a great banquet 
given in his honour, a messenger handed him the 
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scroll which told of the traitors’ plans. But, in the 
calm security of long-continued prosperity, he care- 
lessly threw it to a slave, saying, ‘‘ Pleasure to-day, 
business to-morrow.” But for him no morrow came, 
for that very night he was stabbed by the daggers 
of the conspirators. Death comes to all, but a 
death unprepared for means an eternity of woe. 

Reaction of Sin. What is a boomerang? It is 
a bit of wood with a sharp edge something like 
the letter “‘c,” only with one end straightened 
out a bit. When thrown with force it will go a 
long way, then turn in the air and come back. It 
is used by the natives of Australia in hunting. 
Many sins are boomerangs; they have a man’s life 
and strength put into them. None but those 
who have seen a boomerang before could ever 
imagine, when they saw it flung forth with such 
strength, that it would turn back to the thrower 
again. And few who see a sinner so apparently 
happy in his follies think that these will come 
back upon him in any way. 


DECEMBER Ist.—The Call of Moses: 
Passage for reading.—Erodus iii. 1—12. 

Points. 1. God is to be worshipped with fear and 
reverence, 

2. The God of our fathers is ever the same. 

3. Man's extremity is God’s opportunity. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Reverence for the Divine. The 
celebrated French preacher, Masillon, at the be- 
ginning of an address, wishing to get his audience 
into a right frame of mind for appreciating what he 
had to say, told them to imagine the roof of the 
lofty cathedral in which they were seated to be 
removed, and that in the depths of the sky above 
they saw all the countless hosts of the stars, and 
high above these the great white throne of God; 
while an angel-song rang in their ears, ‘Glory to 
God in the highest!” and then, with the hush 
of awe upon their minds which such a vision was 
fitted to bring, to listen to what he had to say. It 
is with such reverence and in such a spirit that we 


ought to treat every footprint of God, every 
revelation of His nature. 

Our Father’s God. A _ sad funeral once took 
place in a churchyard in a little township 
far away in Canada. The burial was that 


of a newly arrived settler, who had been taken 
ill and died, leaving an only boy fatherless 
and friendless; for the two had arrived alone. 
A few neighbours carried the coffin, but the boy 
was the only mourner. Late that evening, as the 
clergyman was passing the churchyard, he heard 
in the twilight a sound of sobs, and saw a little 
form kneeling at the rude mound over the new 
grave. It was the orphan lad. His father had 
taught him to pray. The minister's heart was 
filled with pity for him, and he raised him up and 
comforted his sad heart by reminding him that 
he had now two fathers in the heavenly land, and 
that his Almighty Father would bring him in 
the right time to rejoin the earthly father who 
had just been taken from him. 

The Healing Plant.—Two centuries ago a party 
of Spaniards were travelling in South America, 
when one of them fell ill of a fever. For some 
time they carried him with them, but at last were 
compelled to leave him behind. They laid him 
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under a tree, with a supply of food, near a pool of 
water. It was a bitter experience for the sick man to 
be thus forsaken in his extreme need, and left to 
die alone. His thirst was intense, and, to add to 
his distress, the water was bitter and nauseous. 
But strange to say, after drinking, he found his 
pains subside, his fever diminished, and his 
strength returned. The tree under which he 
had been left to die was the chinchona; its leaves 
and pieces of its bark had fallen into the pool, 
making it, in fact, an infusion of quinine, which 
restored the fever-stricken traveller, and led to 
the use of that wonderful medicine. 


DecEMBER 8Tu.—Moses and Pharaoh. 
Passage for reading.— Exodus zi. 1—10. 

Pornts. 1. God moves men’s hearts. 

2. God punishes His enemies. 

3. God delivers His own people. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Scoffer Smitten. The great 
preacher Whitefield was addressing an immense 
crowd in a tield near Edinburgh, with his usual 
eloquence, when a man, thinking to turn the 
preacher into ridicule, climbed the tree under 
which he stood, and with monkey-like gesticula- 
tions, mimicking his attitudes, tried to raise a laugh 
among the audience. Whitefield caught a glimpse 
of him, but, taking no notice, continued his sermon. 
He was speaking of the power of Divine grace, and 
told of the unlikely objects it had often chosen and 
the unlooked-for triumphs it had won. He then 
suddenly stopped, turned slowly round, and point- 
ing at the scoffer above him, exclaimed in a tone 
of deep and thrilling pathos, ‘“‘ Even this man 
may yet be moved by that free and powerful 
grace.” It was a shaft from the Almighty. Winged 
by the Divine Spirit, it struck the heart of the 
scoffer, and brought him to God. 

Story of Hercules. Pharaoh defied God, and had 
to be made to feel God's power. His obstinacy 
had so grown upon him after nine reprieves that he 
could not shake it off, and at last it killed him. 
It reminds us of the old fable of Hercules, He put 
on, without knowing it, a poisoned garment. As 
soon as it grew warm the poison entered his body 
and caused him fearful pain. He tried to tear off 
the garment, but in vain. It had grown into his 
body. Maddened by the pain, he wrenched off his 
flesh with his hands, and so perished miserably. 

God’s Care. In the centre of London stands the 
Royal Exchange. On the top-stone is carved a 
large grasshopper. What does it mean? This is 
the story. Some four hundred years ago a 
woman was passing along a country lane some 
miles from London, and placed a_ baby boy 
under a hedge, carefully wrapped up in a shawl. 
Soon after a boy passed by on his way home 
from school, and his attention was attracted to 
a grasshopper that crossed his path. Stooping 
down to find it, he saw the baby fast asleep. He 
joyfully took it home to his mother, a farmer's 
wife, who adopted the little stranger. The child 
grew, and prospered in business, and finally became 
one of the richest London merchants. Queen 
Elizabeth, who was then on the throne, often 
consulted him, and after years of prosperity he 
built the Royal Exchange as an expression of 
gratitude to the great city of London. 








CHAPTER I. 


THE MASTER COMES HOME. 


APON the glen of Edin- 
caple the warm April 
sunshine brooded 
tenderly with all the 
promise of summer 
in its beams, From 
one end of the glen 
to the other there 
was nothing but the 
hum of hope in the 
air, the earth teemed 
with newness of life, the laverock trilled 
joyously in the far, clear blue of the sky, 
and in the budding thorns and the fragrant 
rowan trees there were low and melodious 














twitterings whose burden was love and nest- 
building and the care of the helpless and the 
young. 

The waters of Loch Oran fed the salmon 
river, Which ran for twenty miles until it 
joined the Spey. That April morn it had a 
sheen on its breast which cannot be imagined 
er described. It has to be seen, and then its 
weird and fascinating beauty fills the soul 
with wonder and a subtle ecstasy. To the 
Highland born there is nothing on earth like 
the play of light and shade on the clefts of 
the hills: no breath so sweet in their nostrils 
as that of the fast running burn, brown with 
peat and moss; no green like the heather top 
in May, no fragrance like its autumn bloom. 





































By David Lyall, Author of ‘ The Land o’ the Leal,’’ Etc 


It needed a summer morning to brighten 
the Edincaple glen, which was in winter a 
place of grandeur and gloom. The hills were 
so high that they seemed to shut out the 
bright heaven, and they had frowning sum- 
mits where the snow never melted from one 
year to another. They had heights inac- 
cessible even to the hardy mountain sheep, 
and the few bridle paths took long detours 
and avoided the sheer inclines which it was 
believed no human foot had essayed. 

Above the storm-beaten Caple Castle towered 
the giant peak of all, bleak and lone Tomnagar- 
rich, which could be seen within a clear radius 
of fifty miles. Beside that great hill the castle 
itself looked but a small and _ insignificant 
thing; the work of man against the handi- 
work of Nature proclaiming which was the 
sovereign power. And yet it was no mean 
dwelling, but a rambling pile built in the 
Scotch baronial style, its whitewashed pointed 
turrets showing clear and sharp against the 
stony background of Tomnagarrich. On this 
bleak hill no living thing had grown within 
the memory of man. It was like a great 
cairn of loose soil and gravel, where not even 
a seed of heather had taken kindly root. The 
story ran in the glen that in the old lawless 
days when crime and bloodshed were rampant 
in the fastnesses of the north, a great crime 
had cast a blight on Tomnagarrich and blighted 
its life-producing power. 

But that belongs to the old annals of Castle 
Caple, and our record is of modern times, our 
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half of 


there a 


those in the latter 
century who found 


ymcern with 


the nineteenth 


nome, 
Castle Caple was sixteen miles from the 
learest- railway station, Newtonmore, on 


the Highland line. About six o'clock on a 
spring evening a dog-cart was driven smartly 
long the white road towards the 
station, and drew up there just as the signal 
The man in charge of this turn- 
out was a strong, well-built fellow about six- 
and-twenty, with reddish fair hair czopped 
close to his determined -looking head, and a 
small fair moustache which scarcely softened 
the harsh outline of his mouth. It was a 
good-looking face, but not a winning one; the 
light blue eyes had a shifty and cunning gleam 
in them, and the bushy eyebrows met above 
the straight nose, giving to the whole counten- 
ance a distinctly forbidding look. He was 
restless in his movements, and while he sat, 
chafed the mare in the shafts with a tug at 
the mouth or an flick with the 
whip about her ears. She resented it after 
the manner of her kind, and at length pro- 
tested by rearing sheer up in the shafts and 
backing rapidly towards the open door of the 
goods shed. Then the man’s evil temper rose, 
and he brought the butt end of the whip 
down on her savagely, on her flank. Just 
hen the thundered into the station: 
the creature, all nerves and fear, shivered in 
Chisholm tried to compose him- 
self, and the red colour slowly receded from 


smooth 


went down. 


occasional 


train 


the traces 


his face. This small incident was character- 
tic of the man, who was cruel and a coward 
heart. Three passengers only alighted at 


the station, for the tourist season had not yet 
ommenced, and the salmon fishers 
ilready on every reach of the salmon streams. 
he first to emerge from the gate was a tall 
inilitary figure, followed by a porter carrying 
] Both made directly for the 


large kit bag. 


were 


Waiting trap. 


* Hulloa, Pat! 


glad to see you again,” called 


out the traveller cheerily. 

**Glad to see you, too, old chap—though, 
of course, we didn’t expect this,” responded 
Patrick Chisholm as he stooped from the 
trap and gripped his cousin’s hand, * And 
| don’t think it’s fair, either. You’ve had a 


gsood spell of active service.” 
“It’s what we want, Pat. 
Macbride;: all well at home, eh ? 


Thank you, 


**Yes, captain; glad to see ye, sir, but it’s 
@ shame, as Mr. Chisholm says,” observed the 
porter, touching his hat respectfully. 

**Never mind, Macbride; I'm not inclined 
to quarrel with marching orders, I assure you. 
All right, Pat.” 

He pulled the rug about his knees, took 
the reins from his cousin’s hand, spoke to 
the mare in a caressing voice, to which her 


5 
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sensitive ear quickiy responded. Next 
moment they were off like the wind. 

‘**She’s very fresh, Pat,” he said, regarding 
the beautiful with affectionate 
pride, 

‘* Fresh 


creature 


enough in the temper, if that’s 
anything,” answered Chisholm with slightly 
lowering “But shell get us up to 
Caple in an hour and a half.” 

* Not if I know it, old girl,” said the 
Captain, with a gentle but firm restraint on 
the reins. ‘* Well, how’s things?” 

“Oh, all right. We've had a fairly decent 
spring. There’s nothing to report,” said 
Chisholm, readily. 

“Tm glad of that. I don’t want any home 
worries just at present. Did I tell you we 
sail on Saturday ?” 

* Yes; how long can you give Caple?” 

*On Thursday morning I must be off. I 
tried hard to get away on Saturday, but it’s 
all come so hurriedly we haven’t time to get 
everything we need. I must have a clear 
day in London on Friday to get the rest of 
my stuff together.” 

“They seem to be making a beastly mess 


br« IWs,. 


of it among them out there.” 

**Don’t let’s speak of it Pat,” said 
the other hastily. “1 want to hear the 
glen news. Have you seen the McNeills?” 

“Yes. I met the doctor as I came past 
Oran Bridge. They’re all well.” 

There was a distinct restraint in Chisholm’s 
voice, but his apparently, was too 
much absorbed to notice it. 

*How are they getting on at Altnagael ? 
Times any better ?” was his next question. 

**No, nor ever will be,” responded Chisholm 
sourly. ‘They're a bad lot, those Dougalls. 
I've always told you that.” 

“Oh, let them alone,” said the captain 
tranquilly. “Two years at the Curragh con 
vinced me that it’s climate that is at the 
bottom of the Irish question. It’s much 
the same here, Pat. Set you or me to knock 
a living out of Altnagael, Vl be bound we'd 
make a poorer show than Malcolm Dougall. 
How is the beauteous Lily, eh? Hasn't 
she smiled on any of her numerous suitors 


now, 


cousin, 


yet?” 

* Not that | know of 

**Not even on you, eh?” asked the Captain, 
and there was a gleam of fun in his happy 
eyes as he cast a side glance at his cousin’s 
face. But the sally was not well received. 
Chisholm had that sour, proud temper that 
resents a joke at his expense, though he 
claimed the right to make one at the expense 
of another. Stuart Drummond, remembering 
the boyish trait which had occasioned many 
a quarrel between them in the old days, 
laughed silently. 

‘Always the same old Turk, Pat; but your 
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bark’s worse than your bite, fortunately 
for me,” he said affectionately. ‘I can’t tell 
you what a relief it is to me, in view of what 
may happen, to know that Caple would fall 
into such hands. That I am not ungrate- 
ful I hope I shall live to prove.” 

‘Oh, stow it, Stuart! I do the work ’m 
paid for,” said Chisholm, in an oddly savage 
undertone. 

**And a lot more nobody hears of; but I 
like you all the better for it. Fancy! five 
years since I’ve lived in the Glen, and not an 
hour’s anxiety concerning my. interests in it! 
It would ill become me not to be grateful, Pat. 
No man had ever a better steward. But for 
you I should have made ducks and drakes of 
the old place, I fear, long ago.” 

**You would have been too soft and too 
easily taken in, Stuart, I grant that. I do 
my best; sometimes it’s a thankless job—I 
don’t mean working for you, but for others,” 

“Oh, I believe that; but let them down 
gently, Pat. Poor beggars! it’s not easy to 
knock a living, as I said, out of the bleak 
acres of Edincaple. I’ve got enough, good- 
ness knows, and nobody to spend it on. If 
it wasn’t for you I'd feel forlorn enough—not 
a soul alive to care whether I come back, or 
whether I drop before those black fellows.” 

There was a sadness in Drummond’s voice 
as he spoke, and his eye dwelt with some 
wistfulness on the clump of trees’ which 
guarded the old bridge of Oran. Behind 
those trees there was an old family house 
built of Edincaple whinstone, where abode 
the woman both loved. But which she 
favoured neither knew, and Drummond, at 
least, was ignorant of his cousin’s attachment 
to Moira McNeill. 

**You've got the blues, old man. We all 
get a turn of it in due course,” said Chisholm, 
and the restraint seemed to deepen in his 
manner. ‘You're tired and off colour a bit. 
A good dinner will set you up.” 


CHAPTER Il. 
AN AWKWARD TIME OF IT. 


HEY dined together in a_ low ceiled, 
wainscotted dining-room at Caple. 
Drummond took his place at the 
head of the table, but it was 

Chisholm who took the direction of affairs. 
To him the butler looked instinctively 
for orders; to all intents and _ purposes 
Chisholm was master of Caple. Drummond 
was too easy-going or too much absorbed to 
notice anything amiss. The house was im- 
maculately kept, the table and dinner fault- 
less. If he thought at all, it was with lazy 
satisfaction that his substitute at the castle 


was so well adapted for the post. There was 
a roomy factor’s house on the estate, but it 
was Drummond’s suggestion that his cousin 
should live at the castle to keep it habitable 
and look after the servants, an arrangement 
which pleased Chisholm mightily. But in 
the interests of Drummond it was a mistake, 
and many said that there was only one 
master of Caple, and that when the time 
came for the absentee to come into his own 
again, trouble would ensue. There was no 
lack of talk between them, and to every 
question concerning the affairs of the glen 
Chisholm had a glib and satisfactory answer 
at hand. From his account all was going 
merry as a marriage-bell; not a hint of the 
discontent and misery of the oppressed was 
suffered to fall into Drummond’s ears. He 
was somewhat indolent by nature, fond of 
his ease, and, though a soldier by profession, 
at heart a man of peace. Again and again 
Chisholm had lulled a_ pricking conscience 
with the sophistry that his cousin was unfit 
as a baby to mind his own affairs, and that, 
left to himself, he would speedily be robbed 
of the best part of his possessions. That 
night, it seemed to Chisholm, he was 
persistently and unusually minute in his in- 
quiries regarding the various tenants and 
their position and prospects. 

**T must ride out to-morrow, Pat, and have a 
look at every one of them. It may be the last 
time, anyhow, and Id like to leave a decent 
memory behind. You're sure you’re not too 
hard on the Dougalls? Altnagael’s a beastly 
poor place. They ought to have it for next to 
nothing. If Malcolm’s in difficulties, remit 
half the rent at Whitsuntide. [ll never miss 
it.” 

“Tl do it if you say I must, but I don’t 
approve it, Stuart. I tell you frankly. I 
know more about the Dougalls than you do, 
I'd like to know how many stocking feet are 
stowed away in Altnagael.” 

“What do you mean, Pat?” asked Drum- 
mond, as he put a match to his cigar. 

**Well, they’re misers, every limb of them, 
and they haven’t farmed Altnagael for a 
hundred years without feathering their own 
nest. Dougall has a bank account at Kin- 
gussie, anyhow, because McKenzie told me 
himself.” 

* You speak almost as if you had some 
grudge against Dougall, Pat. If I didn’t 
believe in your justice, ’d say you allowed it 
to colour your dealings with them; but 
remember they are my tenants, and not 
yours.” 

There was not the faintest trace of resent- 
ment or irritation in these words. They were 
uttered quietly and deliberately, but the re- 
buke went home. Chisholm, a hotly passion- 
ate man, coloured quickly, but made no verbal 




















reply. For eleven months in the year, he was 
practically laird of Edincaple, and to be 
reminded of his subordinate position, even 
casually, galled him inexpressibly. It was 
the only time within his recollection that 
he had been so reminded by his cousin. 

** No offence, Pat,” said Drummond, watching 
the blue wreaths of smoke curl up to the roof, 





‘*He held open 


“ve got enough and to spare, more than | 
shall ever spend in this world, and I will have 
the old folks left in peace, and life made 
tolerable for them, that’s all. I need not say 
any more. I don’t interfere; that 
would be ungracious enough after all you've 
done for me on the place. 
the subject. 


want to 


Now let’s change 
I'm going down to Oran Bridge ; 
will you come?” 

“If you like; but 
Stuart ? 


about 
It’s a bad precedent. 


Dougall’s rent, 


Wouldn’t it be 
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better to let him off in other ways? Sir 
Roderick told me at his audit dinner last year 
it was the worst thing he ever did to remit 
rents. They expect it every term. It would 
be almost better to give him a present of 
money.” 

‘** Please yourself, but don’t be hard on them, 
that’s all I ask,” said Drummond lazily, quite 


the gate for her.” 


ready now from his 
mind, 

So they set out together to walk across the 
bridle path to Oran Bridge, talking happily as 
they went, chiefly of war and its prospects, 
which was then occupying the minds of men. 

An hour’s walk in the clear spring gloaming 
across the green springy heather tops, brought 
them to the picturesque turn in the Oran 
water where the old bridge spanned the 
gurgling stream, and made music varied with 


to dismiss the subject 
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the seasons. A white gateway gleamed among 
the dark shadows of birch and pine, and a 
short avenue led up to the house of Oranmore, 
where abode Dr. McNeill with his wife and 
solitary child. He had just come in from his 
long round, and sprang up to welcome his 
guests. Chisholm jealously noted that the 
warmth of his greeting was reserved for 
Drummond, and set it down to the fact that he 
was laird of Edincaple, and a distinguished 
soldier to boot. There was no such thought in 
the mind of John MeNeill. He loved the lad 
for his own sake, as well he might; he had 
been present at his birth, seen him through all 
his childish ailments, and knew him as few 
did. 

**So you're back to give us a look of you 
before you're off again to the front? They’re 
bent on making a hero of you, my lad; but 
take care, don’t be rash, we can’t spare you in 
the glen.” 

“Oh, Pll 
doctor: but 


without fail, 
you are dining 


again 
that 


turn up 
how is it 


here alone? Where’s Mistress McNeill and 
Miss Moira?” 

‘‘My wife’s in her bed—one of her bad 
headaches. You must go up and see her. 


Moira is at the manse this evening, arranging 
the school treat. I daresay she'll 
back.” 

*“Tll go up and see Mrs. MeNeill now, if 
I may,” said Drummond, and at a sign from 
her master the maid took him upstairs. 
Drummond had never known his own mother, 
and the gentle, sweet-faced woman who 
turned to him now with the light of love in 
her eyes, had fitted her place. 

“Ah, my lad, something told me you were 
So they have sent you off again to 
cruel wars. It is well your mother is 
is this day. It have killed 
her. It is bad enough for me.” 

Drummond, much moved, bent from his 
tall height and kissed her with all the tender- 
ness of a son. 

**Oh, T'll come back again,” he said lightly, 


soon be 


here. 
those 
where 


she must 


but his tone was tender and full. “They 
say I bear a charmed life. And it won’t be 
a long business. We'll soon show a hand- 


ful of blacks right about face.” 

**A handful!” she groaned. ‘ Why, I.was 
reading in the paper only this morning that 
they’re in thousands. You'll take care of 
yourself, Stuart, and not be rash.” 


“Tll take care,” he _ said, smiling and 
patting her hand as if she had been a 
child. 

» “I wish it was all over and you could 


settle down in Edincaple, Stuart. The glen 

needs you—we all need you here.” 
Drummond shook his head. 
**T doubt that'll never be. 


life unsettles a man almost 


sort of 
will. 


This 


against his 
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The mistake was making a soldier of me at 


the start. But I like the life and wouldn't 
change now. And [I’m well off with Pat in 
the glen. Im not half thankful for my 


mercies.” 


He got up and took a sudden turn across 
the floor, so that he didn’t see the change 
which came on her face at mentioning 
Chisholw’s name. As suddenly he came 


back to her bedside, and something in his 
eyes compelled her wondering gaze. 

*May I go to the manse and fetch Moira 
home, Mrs. McNeill ?” 

* Yes, why not—if 
dear?” 

“If I do Pil say something to her on the 
way. Would you care for a_ soldier 
If I come back alive and well, will you give 
ime Moira?” 

A great, sudden joy suffused her face. It 
was the unlooked-for granting of the prayer 
of years. She made no answer in words, but 
her arms met about his neck. 


you feel that way, my 


son ? 


*My son! God bless you and help the 
bairn to ken the good gift ve would give 
her,” she said brokenly, going back in her 


deep emotion to the tongue she had spoken 
at her mother’s knee. 

*There’s nothing between her and Pat, is 
there?” said Drummond suddenly. She put 
up her hand with the quickest gesture of 
dissent. 

**God forbid,” she said, whereat 
laughed, though he couldn’t tell why. 

**But have you considered it well, Stuart ? 
Moira is a poor man’s daughter, but she is 
proud of it. You might marry a great lady. 
Think before ye rue, and before you destroy 
the bairn’s peace.” 

**Mother,” he said, ‘I that 
if Moira will not have me, Ill go unmarried 
to my death; that’s all the rue there is about 
it.” 

And with another kiss he gone. He 
slipped out quietly, only Mrs. MeNeill heard 
the soft click of the outer door. It but 
ten minutes’ walk to the manse, but on the 
broad, white road under the first tender 
beams of the spring moon they met. Moira 
was very tall, carried herself with the 
Highland woman's grace. She had a 
fine with a prond, tender mouth and 
eyes that could flash in honest anger or melt 


Drummond 


vow to 


vou 


Was 


Was 


and 
easy 


face, 


with a moving tenderness when her heart 
was stirred. Her face flushed softly under 
the brim of her sailor hat when she saw 
Stuart Drummond on the road, and _ her 


heart beat so that her hand sought to still 
it, in order that she might not be betrayed. 
She knew that he had to Caple that 
very day, and her heart was full of him, aye, 
full for her peace. But she met him 
gaily, and with a touch of banter in her voice 


come 


too 

















could have 


embarrassed in 


misunderstood. He 
her shy and 


which he 
wished to see 
his presence, 

** Are 
Drummond ? 


I’m afraid. 


you going to the manse, Captain 

Mr. Jardine has just gone out, 
There is a woman ill beyond Alt- 
nagael, and the message was urgent.” 

‘I only meet you, Moira,” he 
“Your mother told 
me where I should find you.” 

“Oh.” Moira, and her 
sweetly in short quick gasps. 
word 


came to 
answered, quite simply. 


breath came 
And there was 
bad, 
Oranmore, 


said 


between 
the gate of 
the birch trees made a 
delicate tracery across the moonlit road. They 
might have been alone in the wilds, so still 
was the night all about them, so remote were 
they from human eye or ken. The sweetness 
and the strain of the moment dwelt with both. 
Moira did not know why she paused there and 
why, as they waited, she could have wished the 
moments to last for ever. He faced her as she 
leaned against the white gate post, the moon 
ull in his face showed its earnestness, its ill- 
restrained passion, while it left hers mercifully 
in the shade. 

‘“* Pat told everything, I 
Moira, and that I sail for India on Saturday ?” 


no other 
until they came to 
where the shadows of 


them, good or 


has you suppose, 


“Yes,” she said, in a very low voice, ‘I 
think he has.” 
‘I don’t know how long I may be away, 


but there is one thing I should like to say 
before I go, and that is that you are the only 
woman in the world for me. Could you be a 
soldier’s wife, Moira ?” 

* Yes, I think I could.” 

* And if I come back as I go away, will you 
marry me, Moira?” 

His very quietness deceived her. She loved 
him with such passion herself, that she felt his 
wooing cold. 

“i the same mind when you 
come back, don’t you think it would be time to 
speak then?” and her voice was cold, 
and had not a note of tenderness in its tone. 

He regarded her disappointedly. Perhaps he 
and when Moira 
was cold and distant, she seemed to freeze a 
man and make pleading speech impossible to 
him. 


you are of 


she said, 


had hoped for nothing more ; 


“If you would rather,” he said, quietly; 
“there are the fortunes of war to be faced, of 

come back a disabled wreck. 
> 


Perhaps it would be better to wait, as you say ; 


course, I may 


but in case anything happens, I thought I'd 
like you to know.” 

He held the gate for her, and she 
passed through it mechanically, a numb pain 
at her heart. Oh, if he would but crush her in 
She tried to 
her parched lips refused to 


open 


his arms and make her speak! 
word, but 
move at he 


Say a 


bidding. 
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So they came together to the door of the 
house, and the golden opportunity for which 
their hearts were breaking passed them by 
forever. Why? I cannot say. Do not these 
things happen daily in our midst, and no man 
can hinder them? They must be part of the 
destiny we weave blindly for ourselves. 


CHAPTER It. 


THE LAIRD’S MESSAGE, 


WOMAN stood on the doorstep of 
; Altnagael farmhouse looking straight 
y before her, and her face had a wist- 
ful, almost an eager, expression upon 
it. She was of middle age, very thin and 
spare, her brow deeply lined, her lips droop- 
ing; her whole personality suggestive of 
hard toil, scant achievement, hope deferred 
or, mayhap, quenched; altogether, she had 
the patient look of one who had borne much 
and expected to bear more. It was a very 
soft, mild morning; a white mist covered all 
the hill-tops and lay low upon the waters of 
the loch. It was what country folk call a 
growing day, and the smell of the teeming 
earth was in every man’s nostrils. 

At that season of the year Altnagael looked 
its best, the fresh fields being green with a 
promise which Nancy Dougall had again and 
again seen disappointed. It was not of seed- 
time or harvest, however, she was thinking, 
as from sheer force of habit she shaded her 
eyes with her hand, and swept the level road 
as far as the shadowy mist would permit. 
She was watching for someone or something, 
and when a moving speck at last emerged 
from the mist, a look of quiet satisfaction 
stole into her face when it proved to be the 
object of her expectation and her hope.: She 
ran across the bare breadth of pasture before 
the house, crossed the burn by the stepping- 
stones, and stood ready to intercept it. 

“Who is that on the road, Pat?” asked 
the captain; and he did not notice the deep 
frown on his cousin’s face. 

**Mrs. Dougall; but we can’t 

we've cut it too fine already 
want to miss the train.” 

*T don’t want to particularly, but a good- 
bye to Nancy Dougall won't either make or 
mar me,” said the Captain imperturbably. 
** Besides, I haven't done my duty: I pro- 
mised them a look in at Altnagael, and here 
I am.” 

“You've done a sight more than most men 
could or would in the time. Take my advice, 
and don’t stop. Nancy’s always grumbling, 
and certain as death she'll send you away 
feeling uncomfortable.” 

“Tl say good-bye all the same, Pat. 


Stuart 
unless you 


stop, 


Well, 
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Nancy, how are you? Yes, I know I’ve been 
very remiss; but you must forgive me this 
time, especially as ['m off to the wars, eh? 
How’s Malcolm ?” 

He leaned over the side of the drag, low 
enough to get a grip of Nancy’s toil-hardened 
hand, and looked straight into her sad eyes, 
the pathos of which haunted him for many 
a day. Patrick Chisholm assiduously looked 
the other way. 

‘*Well, Nancy, what is it? You look des- 
perately miserable; what’s the trouble?” 

“Oh, sir!” said Nancy, and her breath 
came in a choking sob; ‘off to the wars, are 
ye? Then God help every wan of us in Edin- 
caple !” 

‘But Ill come back again, Nancy. Now, 
answer my question: how are Malcolm and 
the bonnie Lily?” 

Nancy was silent a 
mournful gaze fell for a 
figure at the Laird’s side; but 
holm did not turn his head. 

‘It’s a sad man Malcolm’s gone to his work 
this mornin’, sir,” she said at last. ‘The hope 
has gone clean out of him, and is not likely 


moment, and her 
moment on the 
Patrick Chis- 


to come back—at least, not till the laird 
comes to his own again.” 
**Nonsense, Nancy! You're not going to 


send me away with such a doleful good-bye,” 
said the Captain cheerfully. ‘‘Here’s my 
cousin will look after you all while ’'m gone 
much better than I could. Just carry all 
your woes to him; and if the rent isn't 
forthcoming in these hard times, why, then, 
we must do without it.” 

At this treasonable statement Patrick Chis- 
holm moved uneasily on his seat and gave 
the mare a vicious pull, but never spoke a 
word. Nancy’s breath came again like a sob. 

**It isn’t the rent a’thegither, sir, but other 
things. Oh! if only you had come to have 
speech wi’ Malcolm, everything would have 
been put right.” 

*Or wrong,” muttered 
under his breath. 

**Tell Malcolm I’m sorry, but they gave me 
so little time I couldn’t do half the things 
I wanted. And now, how’s Lily, and why 
haven’t I seen her anywhere about?” 

**She’s been at her aunt’s at Kenacoil, sir, 
but she came home last night. If you can 
wait a moment I’ll be after calling her; she 
would fain see you before ye go.” 

Then Chisholm turned his head fast enough, 
and his glance was sour as it fell on the 
woman’s face. 

“Tf you will miss the train, Stuart, why 
not get down at once? We have but an 
hour to do it in now.” 

The laird pulled out his watch and shook 
his head as he leaned over the wheel again 
and held out his hand. 


2atrick Chisholm, 
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‘*I’m sorry, Nancy, but I daren’t wait. Give 
Lily my love and tell Malcolin to keep his heart 
up; times will mend, and I'll write to him.” 

‘God bless ye, sir, and bring ye safe back 
to the glen. Good-bye.” 

Chisholm gave the mare the rein, and Nancy 
was left standing alone upon the road. Then 
she dried her eyes, and shook her fist after 
the retreating drag, and her menace was par- 
ticularly directed towards the man _ who 
handled the reins. There was silence for a 
full minute or more between the cousins, and 
Chisholm could see that the captain’s face 
was troubled. 

*There’s something wrong, Pat,” he said 
at last, *‘and I'd give a good deal to find out 
what.” 

*There’s nothing wrong, except what I’ve 
told you,” Chisholin answered, a trifle sullenly. 
*They’re a bad lot, these Dougalls; you'll find 
them out some day, as T have done.” 

**T suppose I must take your word for it, 
Pat, but ’'m not comfortable in my mind, and 
that woman’s face will haunt me, I’m sure it 
will.” 

“It needn't, then,” observed Chisholm care- 
lessly. ‘“‘It’s all part of the show; nothing 
pays better than making a poor mouth in this 
world.” 

* What a cynie you are, Pat; you see good 
in nothing.” 

Chisholm laughed, and his face was relieved 
of its gloom. When he had his cousin alone 
it was easy to manage him. Drummond had 
not the faintest idea how Chisholm had 
manceuvred during the last forty-eight hours 
to keep him not only occupied, but occupied 
as he willed. To certain of the tenants only 
he had been permitted to go, and the Dougalls 
had not been of the number. 

When Nancy got back to the house 
Lily met her at the door. 

Now there was no fairer maiden in the 
whole glen of Edincaple than Lily Dougall, 
and she was the very apple of her mother’s 
eye. She was winsome as well as fair; a man 
would dare much to win her smiles, perhaps 
more because she was not prodigal of thei. 
She was tall, but of a slender build, and her 
figure had scarcely yet attained to full woman- 
hood ; she had small bands and a neatly-turned 
ankle, and the handkerchief primly folded across 
her breast showed the bare pillar of a neck 
as white as snow. Her face was small-featured 
and deliciously coloured, her eyes blue and as 
deep as the sea, her hair a tangle in which 
the sunbeams had been caught unawares and 
held fast. Her sweet, proud, wilful mouth 
was trembling when she met her mother at 
the door, and in her eyes was a something 
no man could fathom. ‘He is gone, then, 
mother, and would not even stop to say 
‘ good-bye.’” 


again, 
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‘His master would not let him, bairn, but 
it was in his heart; even my poor blind eyes 
could read that in his.” 

**Did the factor bid him not come, mother ?” 

‘‘Not in the very words maybe, but he 
warned him that he would miss the train, 
and so I had no word with him.” 

** Did he say nothing at all, mother?” asked 
Lily, and there was a wistfulness in her eyes 
which almost betrayed her inmost heart. 

**Oh, aye, he said something, for his heart is 
kind ; he sent his love to you, bairn, and bade 
me tell your father that he would write to him.” 

‘His love?” said Lily in a whisper. ** Did 
he send his love to me?” 

**Aye, he did that. Oh, there’s nothing 
wrong with the laird, Lily, nor any ill in him, 
except what is put there by the factor; but 
the Almighty will be even with him some day, 
as sure as there’s justice in heaven.” 

Lily said nothing, for standing before the 
little window she suddenly caught sight of 
the drag rapidly ascending the hill beyond 
the Brig of Oran. And while she looked she 
saw quite clearly, where the mist had lifted, 
one of tne occupants turn in his seat and, 
looking backward, wave his hand as if it were 
his last farewell. Then was the whole landscape 
blotted out for Lily Dougall, and she heard her 
mother’s next words as in a dream. 

**Unless the Lord be merciful to us, Lily, 
and take away the power from the factor, or 
else bring the laird to his own again, there’ll 
be a new laird in Castle Caple and new tenants 
in Altnagael, and that’s the solemn truth I’m 
speaking this day.” 

**Tt would kill my father to leave Altnagael, 
mother. God will never let happen a thing so 
cruel.” 

** Unless wan of the two things happen, and 
that speedily, bairn, then the third will be even 
as I say,” said Nancy, with a weird, almost 
prophetic air which sank into the girl’s heart. 

“The dinner is almost ready, mother, so I'll 
be going to fetch my father home.” 

Though this was an unusual proceeding, 
Nancy did not say her nay. It might be that 
her own keen sorrow helped her to guess a 
part of what was then in the girl’s soul, and 
to know that only the open air of heaven, 
where there is space to breathe and to look 
up, would suffice her in that moment of bitter 
pain. 


” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A SORE HEART. 


ILY walked slowly and with her head 
bent, deep in thought. Overhead the 
sky was breaking, and a lark trilled 
joyously against a patch of clear 

blue. The mists began to roll backward 
from the hills as if gripped by some in- 






visible hand, but there was no uplifting of 
the gloom from the girl’s heart. She crossed 
the wet fields with a fleet foot, because she 
was young and active, and because the 
exigencies of toil had made her fearful of 
losing a single moment. 

At the far side of the second field she met 
her father carrying a spade on his shoulder. 
His eye scarcely lightened as it fell on the 
face of his only child, yet he loved her 
passing well. Had he loved her less, then 
had his heart been lighter that April day. 
Malcolm Dougall. might have posed as the 
embodiment of the dignity of labour. He 
was of very tall, commanding figure, and 
though his face was weather beaten and 
rugged, the features were regular and, in a 
sense, striking. Here was no country yokel, 
but a man of high intelligence, capable of 
thinking out any matter to its legitimate 
conclusion. His thoughtful eyes were blue 
and piercing, and his red-gold hair had no 
grey thread in it. Yet he looked an old 
man, on whom the burden of life pressed 
heavily. 

Lily came close to him, and for a moment 
suffered her hand to rest on his arm. It 
Was an unusual gesture; they belonged to a 
race who regarded all exhibitions of feeling 

savouring of weakness. 

There was between them in its full per- 
fection that most beautiful and purest of all 
earthly affections, the love of father and 
daughter. In their case it seldom found a 
voice. One uncerstanding glance only passed 
between them, and Lily faintly smiled. 

‘*‘The dinner is ready, father; I came to 
tell you,” was all she said. Then they turned 
and began to walk together towards the 
house. 

“IT saw them at the  burnside, Iassic.” 
said Malcolm Dougall, knowing well what 
was in her heart. “Did your mother get 
speech wi’ the laird?” 

**Yes, but to little purpose, father, because 
of the factor.” 

‘*Patrick Chisholm would answer, doubt- 
less, as he has done all along, but the Lord 
will not permit this iniquity for ever, Lily.” 

**Do ye think the Lord cares about the 
Glen and its troubles, father?” asked Lily 
as her wistful eye followed the flight of a 
bird on the wing. 

Malcolm Dougall looked on her sweet, 
upturned face with all a father’s tenderness 
and no reproach. Had she uttered such 
words in her mother’s hearing, they would 
have brought upon her a sharp rebuke. 

‘*What gars ye think such thoughts, Lily ? 
Ye haf not been brocht up to question the 
Lord’s will.” 

“It is not a very big glen, and we are 
but a handful of folk, father; it would not be 
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so very wonderful if He did forget us, when 
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this faith he had reared the child God had 
given him; but the heart of youth is hot 


there is all the big world outside waiting on 
Him too.” 

The old man looked at her with a deep- 
ening tenderness, and his understanding of 
her heart grew clearer as he looked. 

** What ails ye, lassie? There’s mair 
a@ common sorrow in your ee.” ; 

“If we hef to leave Altnagael it will kill 
us all, father.” 

Malcolm Dougall straightened his _ back, 
his eye flashed and his face grew stern as he 


than 


turned it towards the homestead where he 
had been born, and which had been his 
fathers’ before him, back to the fourth 
generation. The tardy sun was upon its 


thatched roof, making a little blaze of light 
on the windows where Nancy was watching 
for their coming. Lily looked at her father 
almost fearfully, for this was the first time 
she had given voice to the dread which iay 
on the hearts of ail three. She saw him 
clench his hand as his blue eye turned on 
the shimmering waters of the loch. 

“T will never leave Altnagael, Lily—no, 
nor the glen, never while I live, and very 
well does Patrick Chisholm ken it.” 

‘Father, do you think that it is right for 
the laird to go away to the wars and leave 
the place and all his folk to another man 
who cares nought about them?” 

A slight, bitter smile wreathed the 
nan’s grave mouth. 

‘‘Now, bairn, that’s the root of the whole 
matter; if the lairds would but stop at home 
ud mind their ain affairs there would be 
less grumbling and mair justice in the land. 
What does a hired man care for the folk 
or for anything but his ain comfortable 
downsitting ?” 

“When the captain is away there is still 
a laird left in Castle Caple, father,” said 
Lily shrewdly. “All the servants say that 
the captain is but a lodger in his air 
house.” 

** This 
laird’s 
the meantime I 
that I will not 
of him.” 

**But the laird is a very brave soldier, and 
maybe the Queen needs him mair than us,” 
said the girl, with a wistful droop of her 
tender mouth. 

**That would not be possible, Lily; but I say 
Patrick Chisholm’s day will come, for what- 
efer they may say, God is a just God, and He 
will mind puir people that hef no way of 
minding themsels.” 

These words were the litany of Malcolm 
Dougall’s life, and though he had many a 
time lost heart, he had never quite let go 
his grip of the faith that was in him. In 


old 


for ever, lass, and the 
will be opened some day. In 
will hef the factor to ken 
be trampled on by the likes 


winna last 
eyes 


and restless, and many times Lily was filled 
with a fierce rebellion against the affairs of 
life, which she could not understand or 
control, When they entered the wide, low- 
ceiled kitchen, whose rafters the smoke of 
many generations of peat fire had blackened, 
the broth was already steaming in the plates 
on the table, while Nancy made haste to dish 
the potatoes so that no time would be lost. 
Eating was to these hard-working folk but 
a means to an end; it was seldom, indeed, 
that they talked a word at the table, and 
work was resumed whenever the meal was 
finished. 

As Nancy approached the table to take her 
place she cast a meekly inquiring glance at 
her husband and child, and when she dis- 
covered that there had been some intimate 
talk between them, she spoke never a word. 
Malcolm sat down, and, reverently pulling 
off his bonnet, said the grace before meat, 
which occupied a full minute; then, before 
he lifted the spoon to his mouth, he looked 
at his wife with an inquiring, kindly look. 

“Ye had speech wi’ the laird, Nancy?” 

“If ye could ca’ it speech, I had.” 

“What did ye say till him?” 

“TI told him that the hope had gone clean 
out of ye and out of us all, and that it 
would never rise again till he cam back till 
his ain.” 

“And what did he say to thai?” Malcolm 
asked, pausing with a full spoon in his hand. 

“He said but little, for there was the 
false ear and the false tongue ay at his 
elbow, that wouldna gie him time either to 
speak or to listen.” 

“Did he not say when he would be back, 
lass ?” 

“Na, na; but he bade me tell ye he would 
write.” 

*An did he no say what for he never cam 
to Altnagael ?” 

Nancy ironically shook her head. 

**What for should he say that when the 
reason is plain to us, Malcolm? The factor 
took guid care that he shouldna come.” 

‘** But, mother,” said Lily suddenly, “‘he was 
at Kinloch yesterday, for I met Peter Mac- 
fadyen on my way back frae Kenacoil, and 
he said it.” 

‘*Peter and the factor are thick, lass, d’ye 
not see that?” asked Nancy, with a bitter 
note in her voice and a hard look in her eye 
not natural to her. 

“Weel, weel, all the talk in the world 
winna mend it. We must just do the best 
we can, and put our faith in the Almichty,” 
said Malcolm, with the quiet resignation of 
a man from whom hope has fled. 

“The Almichty!” echoed Nancy shrilly. 
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‘‘He hass forgotten us, Malcolm. It may be 
that we hef offended Him, and that He wil 
punish us by putting us out of Altnagael, 
and sending us clean away from the glen.” 

‘‘Hush, Nancy! Ye speak as one of the 
foolish women. The Almichty is not a task- 
master to be always thinking of punishing us.” 

‘‘He is a jealous God,” said Nancy, almost 
sullenly. 

Then Lily, pushing back her plate and her 








chair, suddenly rushed out of the house. The 
parents’ eyes met in a look of sad compre- 
hension, and the gloom deepened on Nancy’s 
face. 

“It’s not 
be good to her! 
bitter care.” 

**Her heart is sore, Malcolm, an’ 
for long; but it iss not for her auld father 
end mother to be asking any questions at the 
bairn.” 

*It is not good to wear such 
my woman,” said the old 


weel wi’ the bairn, Nancy. God 
She’s young to ken such 


hass been 


a long face, 


man, trying to 





infuse some hope into the heart of his wife, 
as was needful if he did not wish to see her 
wholly crushed. She came of a strange race, 
who dwelt on a remote island washed by 
the wild waters of the western seas, who 
were full of strange lore, and whose women 
all had the gift of second sight. Nancy had 
taken many a queer turn since she came a 
bride to the Caple Glen, and more than once 
Malcolm had a sore time with her. Once, 





when they lost their only boy, a 


indeed, 
noble little lad of seven, who had been lost 
on the hills in the time of winter, and had 


found dead under the snow, Malcolm 
had greatly feared for his wife’s reason. They 
said in Glen Caple that she had never been 
again, and that at times 
the gleam of madness was in her eye. Thus 
had Malcolm Dougall his sorrows beyond the 
common; but his faith did not falter. He 
still believed that the Almighty’s will and 
purpose concerning him were the will and 
the purpose of love. 


been 


the same woman 
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CHAPTER V. 


“HOW 


” 


DAKE HE? 


freely 
cousin 


ATRICK CHISHOLM breathed 
| when the train in which his 


had taken his seat steamed out of 


the station of Newtonmore. More 
than once he turned on the seat of the 
drag to watch the long curl of smoke 
winding down the glen, until a sharp spur 
of the hills finally hid it from view. He 
allowed the mare to take it very easily 
on the homeward journey — because his 


thoughts were of an engrossing nature. In 
repose, his face was conspicuously stern, and 
he had a habit of contracting his brows as 
it deeply trowning, a habit which repelled 
confidence, and gave him almost a forbidding 
look. 
About the station and 
the Oran Brig he met Dr. MeNeill driving 
in his gig. Both drew rein, and the doctor 
leaned across, with a distinctly anxious look 
weather-beaten face. 
eh ?” 


half-way between 


on his handsome, 
‘So he’s 
Chisholm nodded and assumed an appropriate 


gone, 


expression of regret. 


“We'll all feel it for a day or two, but 


he is perfectly happy himself, and glad of 
the chance.” 

‘I fear some of us will miss him fcr 
more than a day or two,” answered the 


doctor rather grimly. ‘* Quite happy, is he ? 
I didn’t think he looked it vesterday. I say, 
why didn’t he come down to us again? My 
wife was so disappointed she couldn't get up 
at all to-day.” 

Chisholm shook his head. 

**He had very little time, and there 
a lot to do settling up things, as I told him 


was 


never be coming back; he was so 
details.” 


he might 
particular over a lot of 


“God forbid. It would be a very ill day 
for Glen Caple if Stuart Drummond did not 
come back.” 

‘*T believe he has—what do you call it? 

a presentiment about it,” said Chisholm 


carelessly. **Of course I laughed at him, as I 
bound to do, but it has left a 
taste in my mouth, I can tell you.” 

A shadow fell on the doctor's face, and he 
was conscious of an old feeling of repulsion 


Was quecr 


against Patrick Chisholm, but he was a just 
man, and tried to banish it. 

Ah! well, he would not be the first 
necessary and useful life to be sacrificed for 
Heaven knows what, but I would fain hope 


he will be spared. If T may make a sugges- 
tion, I would say, don’t speak about his pre- 
sentiment in the glen; times are bad enough 
and there plenty of 
Good-day, Chisholm.” 

answered 


are long faces about. 


** Good-day,” Chisholm a trifle 
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stiffly, for he felt the doctors manner to be 
distinctly aggressive. As he drove on, he knit 
x and the line of his mouth 
became long and thin, and cruel. He met no 
other person on the side Of the Oran 
Brig, and after a hesitation he 
got down at the doctor's gate, where he was 
about to tether the mare, when a light, firm 
foot on the avenue caused him to look 
anxiously through the His face 
flushed slightly at sight of Moira MeNeill, 
but she looked cold enough. Her face was 
paler than its wont, and her mouth had a 
very sad curve, though in her eyes there was 
perhaps a defiant gleam. 
* Good-afternoon,” he said, 


his brows again, 


near 
moment of 


trees, 


lifting his hat 


clean off his head. ‘*Vve just met your 
father, Miss Moira.” 
“Yes? He has to go to Glen Beg. I hope 


it will keep fine; it is a very long drive.” 
* Yes, it is,” Chisholm lamely ; 
then there was a moment’s awkward silence. 
*Tve been at the station with my cousin; 
he went off in very the 
whole.” 
**Naturally he 
much 


answered 


good spirits, on 


would; there is nothing a 
soldier so desires, they tell me, as 
active service.” 

**His whole heart’s in it, undoubtedly. I 
couldn’t get him to take even a mild interest 
in Caple affairs, and it would be better for 
me if he took more interest.” 

“Why ?” 

Now there are few things more disconcert- 
ing to a man than a straight question, ac- 
companied by the keen glance of a woman's 
penetrating eye, especially when his conscience 
is not altogether at ease regarding the matte1 
between them. 

*Oh, well, | think you might understand,” 
he said with a half-reproachful look. 

‘IT don’t,” she answered flatly, and there 
Was even a faint trace of maliciousness in her 
voice. Her own heart was so intolerably sore 
that felt she could wound = another 
without a qualm. And that was not a state 
of mind common with Moira McNeill.” 

“Td like to tell you, if IT may,” 
Chisholm with a most unusual humility. 

‘You may, if you like, of course; and yet, 
why should you?” 

* Well, partly have an 
feeling that you don’t quite approve of me, 
said Chisholm daringly. It was the first time 
he had ventured on a purely personal remark 
to the indifference piqued 
him. 


she 


said 


inward 


because | 


girl whose very 
* That is your imagination—unless it is your 
she added unexpectedly. Almost 
immediately she would have apologised, for she 
was too genuinely kind-hearted to wantonly 
wound a fellow-creature, But Chisholm took 
the words out of her mouth. 


conscience,” 
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**There’s nothing the matter with my con- 
science ; what I want to explain to you, if you'll 
let me, is that it is a thankless job doing 
another man’s work, acting as a kind of buffer, 
When I came here things were in 
muddle; and may take my 
Drummond would soon have had 


as it were. 
a frightful 
word for it, 
to sell the place.” 

** Perhaps Captain Drummond might not like 
you to discuss his private affairs with me,” 
said the girl, with a little hot flush. 

But Chisholm was determined to 
Say. 

**Drummond wouldn't care, and know 
it. He is perfectly satisfied with my adminis- 
tration, whatever the glen may say or think.” 

** Do they say or think anything ?” asked the 
girl innocently. 

Chisholm turned and looked at her sharply. 
She was a person of many moods, but this one 


you 


have his 


you 


Was something new. 

* That is a superfluous question, Miss Moira; 
you know that they abuse me from one end of 
the glen to the other. Perhaps even you may 
have helped a little to take the last shreds of 
my character away.” 

*¥s there any particular reason why they 
should abuse you from one end of the glen to 
the other?” she asked. 

‘None; except what I have told you 
am another man’s scapegoat.” 

* What do you mean?” 


that I 


she asked. “Stuart 


Drummond needs no scapegoat. How dare 
you say it?” 

‘*He needs no defender either, so long as 
you uphold him,” Chisholm said, gloomily. 


*It pleases you to be obtuse on this particular 
point. If you will have it plain, why, then, 
here it i to make the place pay 
how o1 ask, only it 
Do you understand me now ?” 


got 


is: I’ve 
where Drummond doesn’t 
must pay. 

“Yes; but I don’t believe you,” 
frankly. “I there is no 
less for ‘making things pay’ than your cousin.” 

**He is a fortunate man 


she answered 


am sure man cares 


to have won such a 


high regard from you, and since you so 
candidly tell me you don’t believe me, why, 
there is no more to be said. I have too 


much pride to seek to defend myself against 
charges which cannot be proven.” 

‘Is it true that we are to have a very hard 
in the glen?” she asked, with a sudden 
change of theme. “I was talking to Malcolm 
Dougall the other day, and he said times had 
never looked as bad.” 

Chisholm leaned against the shaft of the 
lrag, and prepared himself to make the most of 
this opportunity. 

** Now Dougall would do me an ill turn if he 
could, and all because I am obliged to carry 
out about Altna- 
gael,” 


‘Captain 


yea 


my cousin’s instructions 


Drummond has great sympathy 
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with Malcohn ; 1 have often heard him say it,” 
said the girl steadily. 

** It is possible to have sympathy enough, and 
yet to be compelled to take a certain course of 
action. But Drummond doesn’t believe, any 
more than I do, that the Dougalls are as hard 
up as they let on to be.” 

Moira sighed, 

** They are very poor, I think, and you know 
as well as I that was not a full 
corn last harvest time on the whole of Altna- 


there ear of 


gael 


**But he did well with his stock; that is one 


of my—l should say our—grievances against 
him; he sells too much off the place, and 
starves the land that [I am always telling 
him would be good to him if he would be 
good to it.” 

*But they have no money,” Moira said 
quickly, 

*T would not be so sure of that.” 

**T know it,” Moira said simply. 

* You can’t believe every word that comes 


out of a crofter’s mouth,” said Chisholm 
grimly.” 
* Malcolm 
Chisholm—the best we have in the glen.” 
**He may be all that, and yet not be quite 


outspoken, if you like it better 


Dougall is a good man, Mr. 


straight—or 


about money matters.” 

“T should not like to think so meanly of 
people,” said Moira, with her head in the 
air. 


“Tam a business inan, Miss Moira, and [ see 
the other side of folk ; perhaps that is the best 
way to put it.” 

*T would put it another way, since we are 
speaking so frankly,” said Moira, with a faint 
ironical smile. ** You were not born in the glen, 
and cannot be expected, perhaps, to understand 
the folk.” 

Chisholm slightly reddened at this unfriendly, 
even hostile, remark. When Moira saw this, 
she was visited with a quick remorse. 

* Pray forgive me, Mr. Chisholm,” she said, 
flashing one of her wonderful smiles full upon 
his face, to his further undoing. ‘J happen to 
be in a bad mood to-day, but that is no excuse 
for such rudeness. Let us be as friendly as we 
have been, and agree to differ over the affairs 
of the glen.” 

Instantly Chisholin’s face cleared. 

“Tf you only knew how hard [| try to do 
my duty,” he said, with a most unwonted 
hunility. 

“It is more than I do, ’m afraid,” the girl 
answered, with a half-sigh. ‘ Well, when I 
think or hear that you have been 
shall try to remember that you are only doing 
your duty by another man.” 

Then she extended her hand frankly to him, 
siniled again, and went on her way. 

[END OF CHAPTER FIVE.] 
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LONDONDERRY 


By the Ven. Archdeacon Wynne, D.D., Killarney. 


grass is green and ridged 
with many graves which 
surrounds the old cathe- 
dral of Derry. The daisies 
are white in the summer 
sward. The silvery waters 
of the Foyle sleep in the 
still afternoon. The 
swifts circle round the grey tower. The 
murmur of a peaceful, busy city rises 
pleasantly to the ear. 

There is a mound here in the church- 
yard which has a history so heroic, so 
pathetic, that while the English tongue is 
spoken, while the English love of truth and 
liberty lives on, no man shall be able to 
stand here and call up, with the help of 
history, the story which that green mound. 
tells without a thrill of emotion. For near 
or beneath this spot lies the sacred dust 
of many of the defenders of the old city 
the good fight for religion 
and liberty in the glorious days of 1(€5). 





who fought 


The Revolution of 1688 had been accom- 
plished. The fanatical and treacherous 
James II. had fled his country and taken 
refuge at the French King’s court. If he 
had alienated England, he had _ secured 
Ireland asa place of arms and of refuge 
by a policy which rendered it impossible 
for any Protestant to live securely in any 
part of the land. He Romanised the bench. 
He Romanised the army. Power was 
transferred in a few months from the 
Saxon to the Celt. James had dismissed 
six thousand veterans of the army of 
Ormonde. His new soldiery were, in large 
measure, bandits, robbers, assassins. In 
the person of the perfidious Tyrconnel 
he had placed an unscrupulous agent 
at the head of the Irish Government. 
The names of three thousand of the best 
citizens of Ireland, of baronets, clergy, 
squires, merchants and yeomen, were soon 
placed on a list of attainder, and required 
to surrender themselves to justice on peril 
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of death. Much of the property of the 
Chureh in Ireland was confiscated and 
handed over to the Roman ecclesiastics. 


The resistance of the Protestants of 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught was 
erushed. Brave garrisons like those of 


Kenmare, Charleville, Mallow, were over- 
whelmed. The property of an English 
colonist or of any man who professed the 
Reformed faith was seized. The Quakers, 
to take a single example, though a far 
from numerous body, computed their losses 
by confiscation, in 1688, at a hundred 
thousand pounds. 

But there were those in Ireland whose 
spirit, stimulated by love of freedom and 
of scriptural truth, were resolved that not 
without a mortal struggle would they 
succumb to the advancing wave of tyranny 
and superstition. There were two towns, 
scarce more than villages in the seventeenth 
century, Enniskillen and Londonderry, 
towards which were directed, during the 
later months of 1688, streams of fugitives. 
The Protestants of these towns took heart 
from the landing of William at Torbay, 
November 5th, 1688, and the proclamation 
of William and Mary by the Convention 
of the States of the Realm. Their ardent 
loyalty was infectious, and it was not a 
sentiment only ; it was a power capable of 
great things. The menace to property, the 
menace to religion, the menace to life, 
combined with loyalty to the Prince 
whom they had taken to their hearts, 
created a new and mighty force. The 
timid became brave, the brave became 
heroes. Enniskillen, a village without 
walls, opposed a fine and prctracted re- 
sistance to the troops of Tyrconnel, and 
in several battles entirely routed a sol- 
diery which outnumbered the defenders 
by three to one. 

Londonderry was the heart of 
It was the key of Ireland. All 
this. 


Ulster. 
men felt 
The name Londonderry condenses a 
history in a word. The ancient name of 
Derry suggests the position of the old 
Irish town in a forest of oak. The prefix 
recalls the grant of the ruined site by 
James I. to the Merchant Guilds of London, 
by whom the city was rebuilt, eighty 
years before its memorable siege. The 
buildings clung to a hill which rises from 
the wide stream of the Foyle. On the 
summit a cathedral church had _ been 
erected, the lofty tower of which com- 
manded a wide and beautiful prospect. 
The city, small in extent, was enclosed 


by walls in a rudely oblong shape, and in- 
tersected by two main streets which met 
in a square called the Diamond. The in- 
habitants were Protestants, chiefly of 
Anglo-Saxon and Scottish blood. The 
Episcopalians and the Presbyterians, not 
always, in the North of Ireland, har- 
monious in their relations, found _ it 
possible, in the presence of a common 
peril, to coalesce in feeling and in action. 

The closing weeks of 1688 had arrived. 
The Protestants, alarmed by a persistent 
rumour of a general massacre to take place 
on the coming Yth of December, were 
deserting their country homes and 
hurrying within the walls of the city. 
Tyrconnel gave orders that the Earl of 
Antrim, Alexander MacDonnell, should 
occupy Derry with his Irish Regiment. 
Divided counsels contended within the 
walls. There were those who, having sworn 
loyalty to the Stuart King, believed them- 
selves committed to a course of passive 
obedience, which would compel them to 
obey his laws and to receive his troops. 
There were others who better grasped the 
situation. To admit Antrim and his Irish 
troops was to surrender all. Meanwhile 
the soldiers drew near. An officer with 
a detachment presented himself at the 
Ferry Gate, and demanded admittance 
and quarters for his Majesty's troops. It 
was the 9th of December, the day of the 
dreaded blow. 

At this critical moment thirteen young 
apprentices flew to the guard-room, seized 
the keys of the Ferry Gate, closed the gate 
in the face of his Majesty's officer, and let 
down the porteullis. A gun was trained 


on the troops, who at once retired. The 
other gates were immediately closed. 
Sentinels manned the ramparts. The 


resistance of Derry had begun. 

Following this unauthorised but quickly 
applauded act, messengers were sent forth 
to call in a wide circle of countrymen, who 
could bear arms, to join in the formation 
of a loyal and Protestant army. 

The policy of Tyreonnel was now to 
speak fair to those who, not having yet 
publicly renounced their allegiance to the 
Stuart King, could yet count on the support 
of the new dynasty. He affected modera- 
tion, sent Viscount Mountjoy, a brave 
soldier and a zealous Protestant, to pacify 
Ulster and endeavour, even at this late 
hour, to reconcile the province to the 
established order. Mountjoy, his official 
loyalty still given to James, his heart’s 
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“The whole city was moved with one impulse.”—~». 
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sympathy wholly with the Protestant 
cause, paid an early visit to Londonderry, 
where he left a small garrison, exclusively 
of Protestant soldiers. Mountjoy placed 
his lieutenant-colonel, Robert Lundy, as 
governor of the city, and left, counselling 
peace, but well aware that between the 
forces of freedom and tyranny, of faith 
and superstition, now face to face, there 
could be no peace. Tyrconnel prepared 
for war. Derry prepared for war. James 
was summoned from his exile, to return 
and recover his own. Ere he arrived in 
Dublin in March a second force sent by 
Tyreonnel, and commanded by Richard 
Hamilton, a renegade envoy of William, 
had been despatched to crush the rising 
resistance of the North. Hamilton’s ad- 
vanee was likened to that of a locust 
army. Behind him he left a wilderness, 
for his marauding troops burned, robbed 
and devastated wherever they came. The 
colonists fled northward; they made a 
Vain attempt to stand at Dromore. To 
harass the pursuers they burned Omagh 
ere they fled still northwards to the city 
of refuge. Lisburn hurried to Antrim, 
Antrim came pouring into Londonderry. 

Thirty thousand Protestants of both 
sexes and all ages were crowded within the 
narrow limits of the walls. ‘There, at 
length, on the verge of the ocean, hunted 
to the last asylum, and baited into a 
mood in which men may be destroyed, 
but will not easily be subjugated, the 
imperial race turned desperately to bay.” * 

The dark winter months passed without 
sensational events. With the early spring 
a desultory warfare was carried on in 
the country round Derry. It was marked 
by circumstances which bred a new and 
alarming suspicion in the breasts of 
the loyalists. Lundy, placed in ail good 
faith as their governor by the trusted 
Mountjoy, took command of the Protestant 
troops. His ability was unquestioned, but 
wh.rever the little army marched forth to 
attack or to defend a post, they marched 
to defeat. The attack was not pressed 
home: the defenders were short of am- 
mun’tion, the cavalry failed to protect 
the infantry, the infantry were posted in 
the most indefensible situations. Deep 
despondency gave place to sharp 
suspicion. Ere the troops of James 
reached the Foyle, well nigh all the men 
had ceased to trust the professions of the 
governor. 


soon 


* Macaulay's History, ch. xii. 





In April James appeared in person 
before the walls. He had superseded 
Hamilton by two French generals-—- Rosen, 
a Livonian of savage cruelty, and destitute 
of all humanity, and Maumont, a French- 
man of knightly honour. Almost at the 
same time, two English regiments under 
Colonels Cunningham and Richards, had 
arrived by sea from England, and were 
preparing to land for the strengthening 
of the garrison. Derry could still be ap- 
proached by water. The fort of Culmore 
on the opposite bank had not fallen into 
the hands of the Irish. 

The critical hour, however, had come. 
The city was beleaguered by an army of 
great numbers, which, though largely 
composed of rude material, was led by 
experienced and brave commanders. The 
stores of food and ammunition within the 
walls were known to be inadequate to 
Withstand the need of a long-continued 
defence. In the Irish camp it was 
confidently expected that the town would 
surrender at the first summons of the 
King. The real danger, however, lay, not 
in the forces without, but in the cowardice 
and treachery within. Lundy summoned 
a council, which he took care should con- 
sist only of the faint-hearted or the 
disloyal, and to which the two English 
colonels, entirely ignorant of affairs save 
as informed by the Governor, were in- 
vited from their ships. The council drew 
up articles of surrender. The document 
set forth that there was within the city 
food but for ten days; that the walls 
were in a condition which rendered them 
incapable of defence; that it was useless 
for the two regiments of English troops, 
now lying in their ships, to land. A 
timely capitulation would save much life, 
and would secure better terms than any 
prolonged resistance. ‘And _ this,” con- 
cluded Colonel Lundy, ‘* we judge most 
convenient for his Majesty’s service.” The 
ofticers of the relieving regiments were 
sent back to their ships, and made pre- 
parations for departure. 

It is difficult to realise that an English 
soldier, in a so acute, can have 
ventured to counsel a course so unlike the 
traditions of England in all her wars. But 
Lundy little realised the temper of the 
men over whom he had been placed. He 
secretly sent messages to the head-quarters 
of James to promise capitulation on the 
next day. His purpose was guessed. It 
was whispered in the streets of Derry 
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that the town was to be given up. An 
angry murmur followed the whisper. The 
murmur strengthened into a roar of uni- 
versal indignation against the dastard 
leader. In the night the followers of 
Lundy stole out one by one. Lundy re- 
mained. Day broke. <A council of the 
principal inhabitants was called. As the 
vanguard of James was advancing to the 
walls, two gallant soldiers, Major Henry 
Baker and Captain Adam Murray, called 
the people to arms. <An aged and elo- 
quent clergyman, the Rev. George Walker, 
rector of the parish of Donaghmore, in 
the county Tyrone, who was a refugee 
in Derry, and who had already seen some 
rough service in the recent defences of 
some of the northern towns, addressed the 
crowd with the impassioned enthusiasm 
of a believer inGod. Their God, he said, 
would never forsake those who trusted in 
Him, and did their duty. The whole city, 
crowded with thirty thousand men, women 
and children, was moved by one impulse. 
From the walls, where the old-fashioned 
demi-culverins were manned and loaded, 


soldiers, gentlemen, yeomen, tradesmen 
and artisans, met the summons of the 
besieging troops with one mighty shout 
of ‘*No surrender! ” while the guns of 


the nearest bastion were fired point blank 
at the royal troops. An officer fell dead 
by the side of James, who made all haste 
to get beyond the range of the artillery. 
Lundy, in imminent risk of being torn 
limb from limb, hid himself trembling in 
his bedroom. His fate would certainly 
have been an awful one, had not the high- 
minded Murray and Walker enabled him 
secretly to escape in the disguise of a 
porter. It isa tradition that he climbed 
down the wall by the help of a pear tree, 
the withered trunk of which was still to 
be seen within living memory. The effigy 
of Lundy is annually burned in the Ulster 
city with all marks of abhorrence. 
And now was Derry indeed in 
straits. The Rev. George Walker, whose 
diary of the siege has long been recognised 
as the chief authority as to matters of 
date and fact, records that one hundred 
and seventeen companies of sixty men 
each, were in the town at the opening of 
the siege.* These were commanded by 
three hundred and forty-one officers. 
There were eighteen clergy of the Irish 


sore 


* Before t relief the number was reduced to four thousand 
by death f whom not more than one-half were capabl f 


end of July. 
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Church and seven Presbyterian ministers 
among the besieged. The number of men, 
women and children in the town was at 
first about thirty thousand, of whom, 
under a declaration of security from the 
enemy, some ten thousand quitted the 
place, and, adds the chronicler, with an 
eloquent simplicity, “after that, many 
more grew weary of us, and seven 
thousand died of diseases.” 

The limits of the city within the walls 
were narrow indeed. The length of the 
oblong, from Shipquay Gate to Bishop's 
Gate, was one thousand tive hundred 
feet, the breadth but eight hundred feet. 
The walls, built of earth faced with stone, 


eighty years before, were but a poor 
defence, and were crumbling in parts. 


The city was commanded on the south- 
west by high ground, from which every 
part could be raked by the enemy’s guns. 
The number of guns planted on the bas- 
tions and lines was “eight Sakers and 
twelve Demi-culverins.” 

With deepest reverence be 
these walls and bastions, these companies 
of soldiers, and these primitive guns, were 
not the defence on which, in the days of 
trial, now imminent, the hearts of the 
men of Derry placed their hopes. The 
purpose of the great defence, of that 
dashing act of the youths who closed the 
gates, of the spirit which sent forth that 
loud **No surrender!” of the ‘infinite 
patience which held on, hoping against 
hope, and would not yield; of that temper 
of all men which declared that the man 
should die who was heard breathing in 
the street the word * Surrender” ; was 
not the love of life, the hope of safety, 
but a deep and awful conviction which 
deserves our profound admiration. It 
was the that the cause of the 
Reformation and of religious liberty 
depended on the retention of Ireland by 
William, that the security of Ireland 
depended on the holding of Derry, and 
that the holding of Derry depended on 
the courageous inflexibility of her people, 
nourished by faith in the Lord. 

And, therefore, we can believe it was 
that, not to military commanders alone, 
like the noble Baker and Murray, but to 
a humble minister of religion, supported 
by many brethren of both the Protestant 
Churches, the conduct of this defence was 
entrusted. To the record of the victories 
of faith preserved in the eleventh chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Hebrews must 
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be added the story of the defence of 
Derry. The stern Protestantism which 


glowed in the breast of these men of God 
was, in many a heart, a very deep spiritual 
conviction: and the defenders remem- 
bered the Arm of the Lord in its might 
in the days of old. The cathedral was 
the only church then existing within the 
gates. It was shared by the Episcopalians 
with their Presbyterian brethren. 

While the military manned the walls, 
day after day, the voice of supplication 
and of exhortation was continually raised. 
On the flat roof of the tower two cannon 
were planted, and the deep boom of their 
discharges mingled strangely, from time 
to time, with the responses of the Church 
Litany or the spontaneous pleadings of 
the Presbyterian divines. The Bishop of 
Derry of that day, Ezekiel Hopkins by 
name, was one of those whose perverted 
sense of loyalty made him preach sub- 
mission to the last to the fallen dynasty ; 
but he had withdrawn, first to Raphoe and 
afterwards to London, ere the actual be- 
ginning of the siege. A Scottish fanatic, 
named Hewson, sought to divide the two 
Churches, and to persuade the Presby- 
terians that it was a sin to pray or to 
fight side by side with any man who had 
not taken the Covenant. But these were 
only the flies in the amber. Whatever 
jealousy, whatever controversy, Whatever 
painful memories of the past remained, 
were by mutual consent, laid aside; and 
as Reid, the historian of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland, writes: ‘* Both parties 
cordially co-operated in all the measures 
which had been taken for overthrowing 
the power of James and securing at once 
the Protestantism and the liberties of the 
nation.” * 

The story of the siege as it now pro- 
ceeded divides itself into the record of 
brave fighting, of almost unendurable 
suffering, and of glorious relief. 

The traitorous message of Lundy to 
James, to which reference has been made, 
was followed, on the 20th April, by a com- 
munication, entrusted to Lord Strabane, 
promising a free pardon to all within the 
walls if they would submit to their lawful 
sovereign; and Murray was to have a 
ecoloneley and a thousand pounds. To 
this Murray answered that the men of 
Londonderry had done nothing which re- 
quired pardon; that King William and 
Queen Mary were the sovereigns whom 
** Hist yterian Chureh in freland,” vol. ii., p. 419. 
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the city owned; and that it would not 
be safe for the messenger to remain 
another moment within the lines. Stra- 


bane returned crestfallen. James ordered 


a cannonade, and then drew off with 
the design of returning to Dublin. He 


the conduct of the siege to 
Maumont, under whom were Hamilton 
and Pusignan. The cannon roared ; mor- 
tars discharged the heaviest bombs, one 
of which, now lying in the porch of the 
cathedral, has lately been pronounced 


entrusted 


‘by Earl Roberts to be of an astonishing 


size, considering the period at which it 
Was Cast. 

The crashing of walls and falling in of 
roofs was heard everywhere. Many were 
slain within the first few days. A sally, 
led by Murray, and in which the gallant 
leader was nearly cut off, proved fatal 
to Maumont, who was shot through the 


head. The death of Pusignan followed 
a few days later. May passed. June 
came. The town still resisted, with a 


skill and determination which caused the 
experienced leaders of the French regi- 
ments to marvel. Several of the French 
and Irish officers were captives in the 
city ; and it was their fate to be led, oie 
morning in June, from their prison to the 
rampart, on which gallows had been 
erected, in order to defeat one of the 
most cowardly plans ever concocted to 
break the spirit of a fine defence. 


Rosen, unscrupulous, inhuman, had 
taken command of the  Franco-Irish 
forces when Maumont fell. Enraged at 
the astonishing valour of the defence, 


and perplexed at the mysterious inviola- 
bility of those contemptible walls, he 
formed and carried out the base design 
of collecting from a wide extent of 
country hundreds of those, from old 
men to young mothers and their babes, 
who were living under protection in the 


counties of Antrim and Derry. These 
unhappy beings were led from their 
homes, and driven at the point of the 


pike under the walls, when a messenger 
announced to the defenders that their 
brethren would be left there to starve, 
exposed meanwhile to the bullets of both 


armies, until the town surrendered. To 
receive them within the walls was im- 
possible. There was food but for a few 


days for those already within. To desert 
their cause, and leave them where Rosen’s 
savagery had driven them, was impossible. 
The Derry leaders were equal to the 
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They replied to Rosen that 
every one of the prisoners would die on 
the gallows unless the fugitives were in- 
stantly sent home in safety. They invited 
the French leaders to send in a priest to 
shrivethem. The answer of Derry, backed 
by the remonstrances of the more humane 


occasion. 
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impress truthfully and adequately the 
grim reality of that which Derry endured. 
Nor is it necessary now that the attempt 
should here be made. The story will be 
read in EK. H. Strain’s eloquent tale, “ A 
Man's oes,” to which the reader of these 
lines is referred with a confidence that he 





‘“‘A message was brought into the town by a little boy.”—p. 74. 


among the Irish officers, was suecessful. 
The poor people, after enduring agonies 
of toil, terror, hunger and despair, were 
suffered to return to their homes. 

The sufferings of the besieged, as 
each weary week passed by, became more 
acute. The spirit of fortitude, the spirit 
of faith, has seldom had to endure a 
harder strain. It is not possible, within 
limits such as those which are allotted to 
this sketch, to paint such a picture as may 


will thank us for bringing a remarkable 
book under his notice. 
The blazing sun of 

unclouded torment on 
streets. The half-buried corpses of the 
hundreds who had died by wounds or 
by disease made the atmosphere at times 
unbearable. The exhausted — soldiery, 
after days of armed defence, were forced 
to pass their nights in repairing breaches 
in the bastions and the gates. In early 


July poured its 
those battered 
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dawn, before it was light enough for 
sharpshooters to do mischief, courageous 
bands of women would steal forth from 
the walls, along the high ground by 
Bishop’s Gate, to the one unfailing well, 
which, within the lines, though outside 
the walls, still afforded a precious supply 
of water when all the city sources were 
polluted. The stores of grain, though 
hoarded with consummate care, were all 
but exhausted. The garrison subsisted 
on salted hides, which they gnawed, on 
dogs and rats fattened on the blood of 
the slain, on tallow, starch, and offal. 
A form of leprosy broke out, bred by the 
miserable food. At one time Walker fell 
under the suspicion of having a store 
concealed in his cellars. He threw all 
his doors open, and, his innocence being 
proved, his popularity was doubled. The 
garrison, with death in near prospect, 
thronged to the cathedral to hear him 
preach, drank in his earnest eloquence 
with delight, and went forth from the 
house of God with haggard faces and 
tottering steps, but with spirits still un- 
subdued. There were mothers, in those 
burning days of July, who were forced 
to see their children suffering from the 
famine fever, perish before their eyes, 
because it was impossible to provide them 
with a drop of milk or a morsel of pure 
and nourishing food. The mortality 
among the children was great. Tendcerly 
reared women died of exhaustion, but 
died without once breathing the for- 
bidden word, “Surrender,” to their hus- 
bands and brothers. Nay, there were 
strong men who would have pleaded for 
such merey on their beloved but for the 
sublime faith in the cause which taught 
the women to endure to the end. 

The anguish of this period was aggra- 
vated by the appearance, far down the 
Foyle, of English ships which, stored 
with all kinds of provisions, had been 
sent from England and Scotland for the 
relief of the suffering city. On the 13th 
of July a message from Kirke, the com- 
mander of the relief expedition, was 
brought into the town by a little boy, 
who had eleverly concealed the paper in 
a bution. The letter announced speedy 
relief, and produced a thrill of hope. 
But a fortnight passed. The ships did 
not move. A paralysis seemed to have 
fallen on the commander, and men began 
to deem him a second Lundy, conniving 
at their ruin. 


And now did hope at last seem to 
die in many hearts. The supply ships, 
separated from the city by a great boom 
of timbers, strongly chained together, 
which crossed the Foyle, idly rocked on 
the summer sea, scarce two miles distant 
from all this misery. Of the military 
defenders, eleven hundred had fallen 
between the 8th and 28th of July. 
The survivors were weakened to ex- 
haustion. The brave governor, Walker, 
on the 28th, called all who could attend 
to a special service in the cathedral. 
In his sermon, after prayer had = once 
more been offered from tense hearts, 
he expressed fullest confidence in the 
mysterious Providence which had per- 
mitted such trials; he assured the faint- 
ing hearers that ‘God would not, after 
so long and miraculous a preservation, 
suffer them to be a prey to their enemies.” 
He reminded them of what consequence 
to the Reformed religion their successful 
defence would prove: and he promised 
them that they need not doubt but that 
God would at last deliver them from 
their difficulty. 

An hour had not passed after Walker 
had pronounced these words of  con- 
fidence, when the sentinel on the tower 
announced that the ships were moving. 
The boom still crossed the river. It had 
been constructed with all possible skill, 
and was considered by the Irish army 
as impregnable. But there, beyond all 
doubt, three ships were moving towards 
the city, their white sails spread, before 
a light breeze. They headed straight 
for the barred channel. Kirke, as it ap- 
peared afterwards, had at last received 
peremptory orders to relieve the town 
at all risks. Presbyterian writers are 
proud of telling that, in addition, Kirke 
had been warmly urged by an earnest 
minister of their communion, to have 
pity at last on the besieged. The attempt 
was made which might as readily have 
been made three weeks before, to the 
prevention of untold suffering. 

A frigate, the Dartmouth, under Captain 
John Leake, protected two merchant- 
men, the one, the Mountjoy, laden with 
various stores, and commanded by its 
brave master, Micaiah Browning, a native 
of Londonderry; the other, the Phanix, 
under the command of Anthony Douglas, 
with a cargo of meal from Scotland. 
Leake performed his perilous duty well. 
He exposed his vessel to the full broad- 
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THE SIEGEH 
side of the shore batteries, while the 
food ships crept on under his shelter. 


The place of special peril was reached. 
The Mountjoy, under crowded sail, went 
for the boom, which cracked and 
gave way, but the shock her to 
rebound, and she grounded on the sand. 
\ yell of triumph rose from the shore. 
The Irish rushed for their boats, but the 
Dartmouth poured in an effective broad- 
side. Then, as the Phaniv, taking up 
the lead, made a dash for the breach and 
passed the fence, the shock of a discharge 
of the Mountjoy’s guns floated her again, 
and she followed her consort through 
the boom. At the very instant of 
ing the barrier her brave master, Brown- 
ing, fell, shot through the breast. He 
died in the glowing moment of triumph, 
in sight of his native city which he had 


right 
caused 


pass- 


come to save. 


night 
nor yred 


clock that 
were 


ten of the 
provision ships 


It was 


when the 


to the Ferry Quay, and the work of un- 
loading their stores began, under pro- 
tection of a great rampart of casks filled 


With earth. Six thousand barrels of 


meal, yreat cheeses, barrels of beef, bacon. 
were speedily un- 


peas, butter, biscuits, 


loaded, and handed over to the shops 
id to the barracks. Every fighting man 
" rive a ration to satisfy his utmost 
Wants: three pints of flour, two pounds 
of beef, a pint of peas. ‘There was 
little sleep,” writes Macaulay, from whose 
inimitable tale of the siege much has 
ere been drawn, “that night on either 
side the wall. The bonfires shone along 
he whole circuit of the ramparts. The 
frish guns continued to roar all night. 


The bells of the rescued city made answer 
to the Irish guns with a peal of joyful 


defiance. Through the three following 
days the guns continued to play upon 
the city: but on the third night flames 
were seen arising from the camp, and 
when the Ist of August dawned a line 


of smoking ruins marked the site lately 


occupied by the huts of the besiegers, 
and the citizens saw, far off, the long 
column of spikes and standards retreat 
up the left bank of the Foyle towards 


Strabane.” 
The hearts of the garrison and of the 
surviving population beat high when it 
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was soon officially declared that the re- 
sistance of Derry, truly undertaken and 
maintained in the name of the Lord, was 
counted by the Government of England 
as the salvation of Ireland. The people 
crowded to the Diamond to’ hear their 
King’s letter read, in which the debt was 
fully acknowledged which Protestantism 
and the Revolution owed to the de- 
fenders. 

** More than five generations have passed 
away, and still the wall of Londonderry 
is to the Protestants of Ulster what the 
trophy of Marathon was to the Athenians. 
A lofty pillar, rising from a bastion which 
bore, during many weeks, the heaviest 
fire of the enemy, is seen far up and 
down the Foyle. On the summit is the 
statue of Walker. such as when, in the 
last and most terrible emergency, his 
eloquence roused the fainting courage of 
his brethren. In one hand he 
Bible: the other, pointing down the river, 
seems to direct the eyes of his famished 
audience to the English top-masts in the 
distant’ bay.” ? 

We have fallen on times in which the 
temper of Protestantism is still unyield- 
in Which controversial words too 


grasps a 


ing, but 


often take the place of self-sacrificing 
deeds. What of our power of suffering 


Should evil 


aggressions 


for the cause of the faith ? 
days ever return, and new 
threaten those in lonely parts of Lreland, 
where Protestantism is feeble in numbers, 
may God grant that the memory of 
Murray and Walker, of Baker and Brown- 
ing, and many a nameless comrade, as 
true as these, who then stood side by 
side with them, may be a stimulus to 
us, sons of a later time, to follow their 
example, being inheritors of their faith. 
* * * * 
“ And of those heroic times, if the tale be told in rhymes, 
When the Statesman of the future learns no lesson 
from the past; 
When rude hands are upsetting, and cold hearts are 
forgetting, 
And faction sways the Senate, and faith is overcast ; 
‘Then these Derry men shall tell—who would serve his 
country well, 
Must be strong in his conviction, and valiant in his 
deed ; 
Must be patient in enduring, and determined in securing 
The liberty to serve his God, the freedom of his creed.” 
(C. F. Alexander.) 


* Macaulay, ch. xii. 













HE people of Dun- 
over called them- 
selves liberal: at 
heart they were 
out and out con- 
They 

change 


servative. 
regarded 
of any sort with 
darkest suspicion. 
When, fcr ex- 
ample, Captain 
Boyd first settled 
them and built a modern house, 
they silently surveyed it day by day with 
every symptom of contempt. Many of them 
despised the Manse because it had some pre- 
tensions to modernity. The village pump had 
been -gained only after a severe struggle, 
most of the old residents waxing cloquent 
on the manifest advantages of an open well, 
Changes were always regarded as symptoms 
of decadence. 

It goes without saying that the women of 
Dunover had no sympathy whatever with 
modern progress. Mary Wollstonecraft would 
not have been granted even a hearing. They 
had no rights to vindicate; they had no 
injustices to parade. “ Whut’s a woman fur 
Sut tae luk efter her man an’ her bairns?” 
This was the last word oa the subject, and 











amongst 


it was tacitly assumed that “looking after 


her man” included submission to his sovereign 
will in all things. 

The first day that a lady eyclist rode 
through Dunever was long remembered. 
Everything that was womanly and modest 
in the Dunover matron was outraged. A 
woman on a bicycle! ‘ Mair fit if she wud 
stey at hame an’ mind her wark insted o’ 
galligantin’ through the country stride legs 
on a pair 0’ wheels.” 

Mrs. Thompson, whose heart was big and 
tender, was one of the most bitter opponents 
of advance—especially if the advance were 
made by her own sex. She simply could not 
understand why any woman should aspire 
higher than a state of domestic slavery. The 
Almighty had so ordained that man should 
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By W. O’Kane. 





rule and woman submit, and who was _ she 
that she should fly in the face of Providence? 
It was sheer impiety even to think otherwise, 
Let others do as they liked; as for her and 
her house, they at least would cling to the 
old ways of truth and righteousness. 

Spring had come again. Nature was another 
time awakening from her annual sleep. The 
sun was climbing every day higher in the 
heavens. The clouds were becoming fleecier, 
the sea and the sky a Trees 
and hedgerows were bursting into leaf, and 
the song of the bird began to be heard in the 
land. 

On one particular Sunday morning all 
nature seemed to rejoice in the life that had 
returned. Even Mrs. Thompson, who did not 
as a ruie go much further in nature study 
than to distinguish a wet day from a dry, 
could not but remark to her husband, the 
elder, as they trudged to church, on the mani- 
fest beauty of the morn. It was but seldom that 
Dame Nature appealed to her with any effect: 
this day, however, her heart was warmed 
and her face brightened both externally and 
internally by the radiant beauty of the 
spring. 

With gaze directed 
being Dunover — etiquette 
directly at house, and especially 
the minister’s—John Thompson and Mary 
were marching stolidly past the Manse gate 
when Mary’s eye was caught by the glint of 
sun from a brass plate. Her jaws met with a 
snap. What new notion was this? Her in- 
dignation increased a hundredfold when she 
read, no longer with sidelong glance, but with 
head turned full round and eyes staring with 
horror, the legend 


DR. WINIFRED ALLAN. 


She said no word, but for her the light 
had gone out of the sky. As she took her 
seat in the straight-backed pew she almost 
wept at the degeneracy of the age in which 
her lot was cast. 

When Mary Thompson stood up at the 
first psalin she stole a glance at the minister’s 


warmer blue. 


steadily in front—it 
never to look 
anyone’s 


a 


uae 
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pew. Mrs. Allan was accompanied by a 
sweet-faced girl of not more than twenty- 
three. Mary had hoped against hope that 


Winifred might by some chance be a man’s 
name. As she gazed at the girl her last hope 
failed her. It was true. They had at last 
got a ‘““wumman doctor” in Dunover. The 
shame of it! And yet as she looked at the 
face on the other side of the aisle she felt 
that only for this terrible disgrace she could 
have taken the girl to her heart. Her face 


was tender and womanly: her bearing 
dignified and graceful. An air of gentle 


modesty gave her a charm that appealed even 
to Mrs. Thompson. 

The sermon was lost to at least one hearer 
that morning. So agitated, indeed, was the 
elder’s wife, that she forgot to mark the text 
in her Bible. Her feelings resembled those 
of Jeremiah when he opposed himself with 
all his soul to the godless innovations of the 
chosen people. 

It was not until they arrived home again 
that Mrs. Thompson mentioned the matter 
that filled her mind to her spouse. He felt 
that something was in the wind, and judi- 
ciously waited until she should declare her- 
self. He believed in the propriety of per- 
mitting a woman to open up a subject. 

“Did you see the plate on the Manse 
gate?” she at length inquired, with ominous 
calmness, 

“Aye. I saw it yisterday.” 

**An’ you nivir telt me.” 

**Na. I kent you would see it the day.” 

** It’s a wumman doctor ?” 

‘*The minister’s sister.” 

** Naebuddy’ll sen’ fur her.” 

‘I’m no sae share o’ that. 
Broon’s leg last nicht.” 

**Set a man’s leg,” screamed the elder’s 
spouse, ‘an’ her but a wumman! It’s oot- 
rageous! Tell me, are you an’ the ither 
elders gawn to stan’ it?” 

* Whut can we dae?” 

*Whut are elders fur, I 
ken ?” 

‘*They’re no fur 
business.” 

Mary gave it up. It 
dent that John had a “saft side” towards 
the fair medical. She resolved, however, 
that she would die rather than call in any 
woman who had so far forgotten her woman- 
hood as to enter the medical profession. 

Old Dr. Salters, who had served the whole 
district for miles around, and just as often 
without a fee as with one, had recently 
died. His funeral had very largely 
attended—the best sign of a man’s popularity 
in Ireland. He had ushered into the world 
almost 


She set Wullie 


would like tae 
nterfarin’ wi’ ither folks’ 


was abundantly evi- 


been 


every one of the present generation 


miles, and the whole 


within a radius of five 





tuned out to do him 
His successor was a young man with 


county had rever- 
ence, 
au great university reputation, but imbued 
with strange ideas about religion. His half- 
veiled scepticism estranged many pious souls, 
who fled to the minister’s sister, with whom 
they found skill together with Christian 
sympathy. She soon became a_ well-known 
figure in the country, whether dashing along 
on bicycle or buffeting wind and 
rain on foot, with leather bag suspended from 
shoulder strap. On Sundays, she was always 
in her place in the Manse pew. A house was 
being built for her quite near Ardreagh, and 
it was confidently asserted that Dr. Morris 
would need to look to his laurels. 

In spite of Dr. Allan’s winsomeness. Mrs, 
Thompson remained an implacable enemy. 
Not that she objected to the girl herself; it 
was her profession that she could not endure. 
She trembled to think what she should do 
if anything went wrong with John or the 
children. It would be a_ dreadful 
between an irreligious man and an unsexed 
woman. 

The dreaded often happens. Not more than 
«a month after Dr. Allan’s settlement at Dun- 
over, in the grey light of approaching dawn, 
Mrs. Thompson, her hand shaking with appre- 
from heavy sleep her 


bravely 


choice 


hension, roused 
husband. 

* Jobn, John,” she whimpered, 
dreadfw’ is wrang wi’ wee Mary. 
gang fur the doctor.” 

John was up ina moment. The deep recesses 
of his heart were stirred when he heard of 
aught the matter with either of his two 
children. In a few seconds he followed his 
wife into the little bedroom on the other side 
of the parlour where the children slept. The 
little sufferer lay with flushed face, struggling 
for breath. It was evident, even to his inex- 
perienced eye, that no time was to be lost. 

** Whaur?” he laconically enquired as Mary 
followed him to the door. 

“To Dr. Morris, of coorse.” 

The horse was soon in the tax-cart, and John 
drove off at a much more furious rate than his 
anxious care for his horse-flesh had ever 
before permitted. The fevered face of wee 
Mary kept before him all the way. What if 
the dear little lassie should die? Strong and 
unemotional though he was, he was compelled 


something 
Ye'll hae tae 


to draw his coat sleeve across his eyes as he 
After intolerable 
Waiting, a window was raised somewhere and a 
sharp voice asked, ** What d’ye want?” 

“Is the doctor at quietly asked 


rang Dr. Morris’s night bell. 


hame ?” 


John. 
‘No. He was called away to Rossmore, and 
won't be back before seven in the morning.” 
“ont” 


* Any message ?” 
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as soon as he 


Dr. 


“Tell him tae come up tae John Thompson's 
comes back.” 

bang, and John 
was left comfortless and despairing. After a 
hesitation, and urged by the vivid 
child at home, he again put the 
gallop, and drove straight to the 


The window closed with a 
momentary 
picture of the 
horse to 
Manse. He trembled with conflicting emotions 
bell. Almost immediately a 
asked, ** Who's there ?” 

was the reply. He 


as he rang the 
gentle voice 


* John Thompson, miss,” 


could not call a woman ‘‘doctor.” ‘** Wee 
Marv is bad, an’ I would like you tae come an’ 
see her. 
Do you know what is the matter?” 
No. But her throat is very sore, an’ she 
can hardly get her braith.” 
‘Il shall be down in a minute.” 
The girl was soon seated by John’s side as, 


with voice and whip, he urged the horse home- 


wards. His anxiety was terrible, and in- 
creased momentarily. The girl was in perfect 
sympathy with the man in his distress, and 
with fine tact said nothing. 

As the wheels rattled over the stones of the 
close, Mi Thompson opened the door to 
receive the doctor. She started back with 
ho rw n Winifred Allan approached the 
d 

l an sorry, Mrs. Thompson,” the girl 
tid, very gently, and in a tone of voice that 
would | disarmed any man. ‘T hope we 
shall bye ble to relieve the little sufferer.” 

Mis. Thompson was so much taken aback 
that she vuld utter no reply. Her whole soul 
in rebellion, she led the way to the child's 
oom For the moment, maternal anxiety 
triumphed over ancient prejudice. 

The young doctor, after a brief examination 


of the child’s throat, opened her bag and drew 


out a case from which she took a silver tube, 
“Whut are ve gawn to do?” demanded the 
mother. 
Hush ! commanded Winifred, almost 
imperiously. ‘Can't you see the child is 
avil 


The woman fell on her knees at the bedside, 
face in the clothing. The man 
stolid firm, but 


and buried het 


stood in the doorway and 
deathly pale 

The girl bent over the gasping child, and so 
inserted the tube in the throat. It 
Was not yet ‘too late. In a moment the face 
lost its blackness, and 


She was able to breathe through 


; 
t 


enderly 
horrible became once 
more flushed. 
the tube. The 
when the girl held up a warning finger. 

The trio continued gazing at the 
child as the breath came in bursts through the 
tube in the throat. Suddenly the doctor, who 
had begun to look relieved, went ghastly pale. 
The mother trembled. The father gripped the 
door ominous rattle had 


mother was about to speak, 


strange 


convulsively. An 
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made itself heard in the tube. Mother and 
father thought that it was death. The 


doctor knew that there was still a chance for 
the child, but at what a terrible risk! 

The sound continued. So intent were all 
three upon the patient that they did not hear 


wheels outside approaching the house. The 
child’s face again became purple. Another and 
a younger Inman appeared in the door. Mrs. 


Thompson was about to address him when with 
a stern gesture he commanded silence. What 
was the girl doing? She had stooped very low 
over her patient. The new-comer made a step 
forward, as though to prevent her doing some- 
thing, then stopped motionless. She 
applied her pale lips to the tube. When she 
withdrew them, the child breathed 


and 


again 
freely. 

“Oh, Dr. Morris, I am sorry we had tae ca’ 
in Miss Allan began Mrs. Thompson. 

* Be quiet, woman,” was the stern command, 
* This lady has saved the life of your child at 
the imminent risk of her own.” 

The woman looked stunned. In obedience to 
a gesture from the girl, she and her husband 
left’ the Again approaching her 
Winifred drew out a syringe and phial of anti- 
diphtheretique. These she silently handed to 
Dr. Morris. Then with a slight flush, she 
removed her blouse, and stood whilst the man 


room, bag, 


injected the fluid between the shoulder 
blades 
“You are a brave litthe woman,” was the 


only remark he made, as he applied the 
dressing. 

When the completed, she 
glanced again at the child, and without a word 
knelt at the bedside in prayer. For the first 
time since his boyhood, Dr. Morris felt inclined 


to kneel also. Yet the intense desire that rose 


operat ion Was 


from the man’s soul was in itself an eloquent 
prayer to Him who knows the heart of man. 
When, after 


emerged from the 


time, the two medicals 
Mrs. 
agitated as only a mother whose child has been 
be, looked 
with hungry eyes from one face to the other. 
She feared to ask the question that trembled on 
Winifred Allan, without a word, and 
kissed the 


great sob 


SO, ¢ 
room, Phompson, 


passing through the valley could 


her lips. 
forgetful of the risk of infection, 
woman tenderly and hopefully. <A 
came from the elder woman's full heart as she 
knelt on the cold floor and attempted to kiss 
the hem of the girl’s garment. 

*May God forgie me,” she sobbed, ** for the 
wrang I hae done you.” 

The child recovered, and Mrs. Thompson be- 
came the most devoted slave of Dr. Allan. The 
two doctors have gone into partnership, and 
have now a pew of their own in the kirk. Dr. 
Morris is not ashamed to confess how much he 
owes to the brave girl who is now his devoted 
wife. 
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WHAT I SAW IN THE CATACOMBS. 
A STUDY AND A STORY. 
By the Very Rev. H. Donald M. Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. 


PAR™ 


INTRODUCTION. 


A picture of a famous but rarely visiced 
catacomb, painted by a pilgrim in 
the year 1899, 


OME two miles from one 
of the gates of Rome 
there is a vineyand, 
ill- kept, overgrown 
with wild roses and a 
wealth of many- 
coloured flowers, such 
as grow unheeded and 

untended in the soft, sweet Italian air. 

In this vineyard is a little hill or, rather, 

bank, bright with a mosaic of many- 

coloured flowers. In this bank there is a 

low door, very rough and rude. The 

fossor (the old name of sixteen or more 
centuries ago is still kept), or guardian 
of the place, unlocks the door; the little 
company of scholars or pilgrims accom- 
panying the fossor follow him through 
the open door, each carrying long, 
twisted, coarse wax tapers lighted, which 
in ease of accidents will burn several 
hours. They go down a long flight of 
half-ruined steps, which lead to a gloomy 
passage, quite dark—empty, as it seems 
at first; but, as the eye becomes accus- 
tomed to the gloom, is seen to be full of 
graves, cut in the dark red-brown rock, 
in tiers one over the other from floor to 





ceiling. 

The fossor and his companions thread 
their way in single file through long 
corridors, all panelled with graves of 
the dead—corridors or harrow passages 
faintly lit by the light of the wax 
tapers they are carrying. After a time 


they come upon an open space, small, 
indeed, but capable of holding a little 
company of one or two hundred people. 
It looks like a chapel, for at one end an 
altar is hewn out of the rock: a rough 
stone bench runs round the chamber; a 


chair of some pretensions to dignity with 
stone arms is rudely carved in the red- 
brown rock: a few pictures are painted 
on the plaster of the low ceiling and on 


. 


some part of the grave-panelled walls— 
pictures now very dim and discoloured 
with age—pictures, for instance, of the 
Good Shepherd with a lamb in His arms, 
with sheep and lambs standing round. 

It is a strange place, haunted by some- 
thing—you know not what—awe-inspiring, 
prayer-suggesting. It is not fearsome, 
though so dark and lonely and chill, and 
you feel it is good to be there. Around 
reigns an awe-full silence, an almost 
palpable darkness. 

A strange and almost terrifying change 
from the sky of Italy in the vineyard out- 
side, with its warm, quivering atmosphere 
of gold and azure, is this dark, silent 
chamber, with the graves cut in the rock 


where the dead slept, tier above tier, 
with the dim, fading pictures of the 


Shepherd and the sheep, with the rough- 
hewn stone benches, with the little 
broken altar, with the poor stone chair 
and its little show of dignity, with the 
recess in the rock dark with the oil 
which used to burn for centuries in front 
of the sacred chair, when some great one 
used to sit and teach. 

Dark, silent, lifeless, well-nigh airless—- 
yes, lifeless, for never a lizard crawls in 
that sombre chamber, never a bat skims 
aimlessly to and fro in this chapel of 
death and prayer; yet men say, and it 
may be truly, that here St. Peter, sitting 
possibly in that very chair hewn so roughly 
in the red-brown rock, taught—in that 
nervous, picturesque dialect of Hebrew 
known as Aramaic—and told his death- 
less memories of his adored Master, while 
his friend and disciple Mark sat by him, 
now taking down from his lips this or that 
great saying of Jesus, this scene at Caper- 
naum, that miracle worked in Jerusalem, 


now interpreting the great Teacher's 
words to the Gentile portion of the 


listeners. These memories of the Galilean 
Master were afterwards worked up into 
what we know as the Gospel of St. Mark. 
Around the teacher would be grouped a 
curious mixed assembly, made up of poor 
Jewish traders—pedlars, glass-sellers, and 
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the like—a sprinkling of Italian lawyers 
and doctors, of Roman soldiers from the 
great Pretorian barracks hard by, of 
delicate ladies from Roman palaces and 
luxurious villas, of a few patricians of 
famous houses’ bearing world - famous 
names, 

Here, in this strange scene, in the 
dark poor chamber or chapel, with such 
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tain of Peter,” and of the other similar 


catacombs which spread, hundreds of 
miles in length, below the suburbs of 
immemorial Rome ? 

It has been happily remarked that 
the Christian catacombs of Rome are 
a subject of undying interest to all 


thoughtful because that in 


persons, 








SE?ULCHRAL CHAMBER OF MILTHIADES, 


CATACOMBS 


listeners round him Jews, Italians, 
slaves and freedmen, patricians and sol- 
diers—did Peter, the friend of Christ (so 
runs the story, and the story is probably 
true), lay the foundation stories of the 
Christian Church—the Church of the 
world—the Church which was to endure 
like the everlasting hills round Rome 
the Church against which the gates of 
hell were never to prevail. 

What, the history of this 
Ostrian catacomb into which the pilgrims 


now. is 


of the nineteenth century have _ pene- 
trated, the Ostrian cemetery which has 
been called for an unknown number of 


centuries the Cemetery of the * Foun- 


913 





THE LAST BISHOP OF ROME BURIED IN 


THE 


circ. AD. 311’, 


these seemingly endless* corridors and 
chambers of the dead which honeycomb 
the ground beneath the suburbs of the 
great city, we are brought face to face 
with unquestioned and unquestionable 
records of the primitive Church in the 
mouldering frescoes and sculptures which 
still look down on us from the walls 
and ceilings, in the unnumbered epitaphs 


and inscriptions graven on the plaster 
and marbles which closed over—some 
close still—the resting places of the dead. 

The approximate extent of these catacombs has been 
variously estimated by expe:ts at 400 to 800 English miles, the 
number of dead interred in them at 2,000,000 to 8,000,000. No 


really accurate st , however, can be arrived at, so much of 
‘ 


und cemeteries being as yet unexplored, 


4 1 
t 
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It may be well to preface our little 
study on this precious page of the early 
Christian story, by remarking that, 
thanks to the unwearied labours of a 
devoted scholar, the Cavaliere de Rossi 
and his able assistants and pupils, car- 
ried on during the last half century, it 
is now an undisputed fact that this 
vast necropolis was entirely the work 
of Christians, that wellnigh entirely 
these cemeteries below the suburbs of 
Rome were the result of the loving 
labours of men who lived roughly be- 
tween A.D. 50 and A.D. 313. 

Comparatively speaking, little new 
work was done after the Peace of the 
Church, A.D. 3138, save some admirable 
pieces of reverent restoration in the case 
of a few of the more notable corridors 
and chambers of the dead by Damasus, 
Bishop of Rome, A.D. 366 to A.D. 384, to 
whom St. Jerome was sometime secretary. 

The earliest of these ‘ catacambs,” 
to preserve the well-known popular name 
of these cemeteries, were no doubt 
contemporary With the work of apostles 
such as Peter and Paul at Rome. What 
now was their origin? What were the 
beginnings of this marvellous network 
of crypts and corridors which make up 
the mighty city of the dead, which 
still sleeps beneath the vineyards and 
gardens girdling the Eternal City ? 

The reverence of the Roman of the 
Kmpire for the dead is well known, 
but the strange, almost playful way of 
regarding death noticeable at this period 
is somewhat remarkable. They seemed 
to take a curious pleasure in arranging to 
have it constantly before them. The pre- 
paration of a costly and elaborate build- 
ing which was to serve as a tomb was 
the care of most noble and wealthy 
Romans. 

These tombs. in many cases large and 
sumptuotis as a villa residence, which 
in certain respects they resembled, were 
erected either in their own gardens and 
pleasaunces which surrounded — their 
beautiful dwelling houses, or else along 
the side of a public and fashionable 
thoroughfare just outside the city walls, 
or roads such as the Appian Way, which 
were used for the favourite drives or 


‘ : : _ Dp ah 
walks for the gay world of Rome. Thus 

The term “catacomb,’’ as generally applied to these unde1 
ground burial places, is of modera use, and fails etymologically 
to convey an accurate idea. A short appendix to this “ study’ 
will explain the term, and will show how it passed into popular 
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at home and abroad the stately tombs 
of their nearest and dearest were ever 
before them. While in life, it was the 
delight and care of those wealthy and 
noble Romans to prepare for themselves 
these stately homes where their ashes 
should one day rest in their own gardens 
in a spot they used to love when alive 
and in health, or else in the midst of public 
sights and scenes in which they once took 
part; on the tombstones such inscri})- 
tions as the following being common: 
* We (husband and wife) have taken up 
our abode in a sarcophagus in our own 
garden”; “IT have withdrawn into my 
own little pleasaunce.” 

In many cases such a burial place was 
arranged as a family tomb, where thx 
ashes of the various members of the 
family, and even the freedmen belonging 
to the house, were reverently deposited. 

According to the Roman law, such 
burial places enjoyed extraordinary 
privileges. The fact of a body being 
interred, at once gave a sacred characte) 
to the place: in the technical language 
of Rome, the spot became * religiosus.” 
Secure from all disturbance, it passed 
under the protection of the Roman laws. 
It was henceforth inalienable, and could 
not be sold or even used for any purpose 
other than that for which the original 
proprietor had intended it, viz. as a 
burial place for his family and depen- 
dants, and any others for whom he 
had designed it. Nor was it necessary 
that the * buried” should have belonged 
to the State religion. The law pro- 
nounced every such burial place ‘“ re- 
ligiosus” without inquiring into the 
belief of the dead who might be laid 
there. 

Wecan now go a step further into the 
origin of the Christian catacombs. <A 
wealthy Christian of the first century 
and we know that there were such well- 
endowed members of the early Church, 
a few, even, of the highest rank—would 
possess some such burial place as we 
have been describing, situated in his 
farm, vineyard, or garden, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Rome, say, ad- 
jacent to the great Appian Way. It was 
of the highest moment for a Christian 
to provide a last resting-place for his 
remains, Where he might lie undisturbed 
and undefiled by the contact of others 
over whom idolatrous rites had been per- 
formed, in addition to which cremation, 
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whieh was the usual custom in the days 
of the Empire, was abhorrent to Christian 


sentiment. The Church had inherited 


the Jewish feeling here, which requires 
that the bodies of the dead should not 


be burned, but be reverently placed in- 
tact in the place of sepulture. Thus no 
act of kindly charity could be conceived 
more gracious than for a wealthy Chris- 


tian to offer to his poorer brothers and 
sisters in the faith the last hospitality 
of the tomb—brothers and _ sisters not 


connected, perhaps, in any way with his 
or her house or family, but simply friends 
or neighbours, or even simply worshippers 
in the little the 
faithful. 

Little or no publicity would be needed 
for such an act of supreme’ kindness. 
The original building of the family tomb, 
arranged as in the old days for the little 
the cremated 
dead were deposited, would still remain ; 


same congregation of 


vases where the ashes of 


but beneath the area of the garden or 
vineyard where the family tomb had 


been constructed a crypt would be dug 

a crypt consisting of little corridors and 
sepulchral chambers, capable of being 
multiplied as time went on and _ the 
number of dead for whom the beautiful 
charitable work was designed multiplied. 


The only point necessary to attend to 
was, that the subterranean work of cor- 
ridors and chambers did not overpass 
the area occupied by the vineyard or 
garden of the generous donor. 

The soil of the country which lies 
immediately round Rome, as a rule, was 


peculiarly adapted to these works of 
excavation, most of the early Christian 
cemeteries being hollowed out of a vol- 
canie stratum technically known as the 
“red tufa granulare.” This ‘‘red tufa 
granulare” was easily worked, and was 
of sufficient consistency to admit of being 
hollowed out into galleries or corridors 
without any danger of 
such falling in, while its 
porous nature caused the water quickly 
to drain off from. it, thus leaving corridor 
and chamber, when the bodies were laid 
on shelves specially arranged for this 
purpose, dry and comparatively whole- 
The shelves were excavated in the 


and chambers 


corridors 


some, 
tufa of the side walls, and when the 
dead had been laid on them the open- 


ings were hermetically closed with thick 
more frequently, with slabs 
marble, on which the name 


plaster, or, 


of stone o1 
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of the inmate was engraved, sometimes 
with a little carved picture and a few 
words expressive of love and hope and 
faith.* 

It was in this manner that the wonder- 
ful city of the dead, popularly called the 
catacombs of Rome, began to be 
structed in the first century of the Chris- 
tian era, generally beneath the gardens 
of a few wealthy and generous believers, 
usually hard by the family tomb of the 
gracious donor, who gave a most practical 
proot of love to the Master by thus wel- 
coming his or her dead brothers and 
sisters in the faith to a _resting-place 
exactly consonant with the feelings and 
sentiments of the Christian community. 

The Roman followers of Christ, a 
numerous and rapidly growing body, were 
thus able to bury their beloved dead by 
themselves, apart from their pagan neigh- 
bours, without the defilement of heathen 
rites, thus avoiding, too, the necessity of 
which singularly abhor- 


con- 


cremation, was 


rent to the early Christians, who were 
deeply imbued with all the feelings of 
the synagogue, out of which not a few 


of them had come-—the synagogue where 
cremation was unknown. 

To not afew among these humble and 
devoted followers of Jesus such a place of 
sepulture as the one we have been describ- 
ing Was inexpressibly coveted—for it 
recalled with a accuracy the 
well-known memory of the resting-place 
of their Lord—*‘*In the place where He 
was crucified there was a garden, and in 
the garden a new sepulchre there 
laid they Jesus.” 

History and tradition fully maintain 
the accuracy of this theory respecting the 
beginning of the catacombs. To this day 


strange 


many of the most ancient and famous 
catacombs preserve the name, and are 
called after the original donor of the 


cemetery. To take a few conspicuous 
examples: the oldest part of the great 
catacomb of St. Calixtus, on the Appian 
Way, is called after St. Lucina, whom not 
a few identify with Pomponia 
Greecina, wife of Plautus, the general 
who in the days of Claudius conquered 


scholars 


Britain. Another well-known catacomb 
* The shelves above referred to, on which the bodies of the 

dead were laid, were placed one above the other, and have been 

compared, not inaptly, to the berths in a ship's cabir Each 

shelf contained or rmore bodie-, according to the depth This 

Was the usua ngement of the corridors; the chambers 

varying in size, leading t of the corridors—usually contained 
i 1 € se } f eat importance, 
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close also to the Appian Way, on the 
neighbouring Via Ardeatina, bears the 
name of Domitilla, the Christian niece of 
Vespasian. The historic catacomb hard by 
on the Via Nomentana, where a most 
ancient tradition tells us St. Peter used to 
baptise, is still called the Ostrian cemetery, 
after its original possessor Ostorius, a mem- 
ber of a family well known in the times of 
the earlier emperors. St. Preetextatus, a 
Christian landowner on the Appian Way, 
has given his name to a very ancient 
catacomb. Similarly, the 
St. Cyriaca on the Via Tiburtina, of St. 
Priscilla on the Via Salaria, of Pontian on 
the Via Portuensis, as well as others less 
known, still preserve the names of the 
possessors of the original gardens. 

In some of these subterranean ceme- 
teries, as time went on, in the course 
of the not infrequent persecutions, a 
notable martyr was interred; and the 
vatacomb thus honoured by the presence 
of such a guest was henceforth called by 
the name of the confessor in question, 
as was that known as St. Agnes on the 
Via Nomentana. The “sepulchre in the 
garden” idea was maintained in several 
instances in the decorations of the crypt, 
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notably in such a catacomb as that of 
St. Domitilla, where a vine is beautifully 
and artistically painted trailing over 
the ceilings and walls of the chamber. 
There were probably, as time went on, 
but few chambers or corridors of these 
catacombs which were not hallowed. by 
the deposition of the bodies of some 
martyrs to the faith more or less distin- 
guished. The merciful laws of Rome 
peculiarly facilitate this practice, the bodies 
of those who have suffered capital punish- 
ment being, as a rule, always given up to 
their relations and friends who might 
desire reverently to inter the remains. 
Even the ashes of those who had been 
burned by public sentence were allowed to 
be collected by the friends of the dead for 
interment. Very rarely, and then only 
in cases of treason against the State, was 
this last sad kindly office not allowed by 
the laws of Rome, ever tender and respect- 
ful to the dead. It was not difficult, even 
in the case of an exile, to obtain imperial 
permission to bring back home again the 
remains of the banished. This gracious 
and humane law in the case of the dead 
explains the well-authenticated presence 


of so many bodies of distinguished 
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martyrs in the various subterranean ceme- 
teries around Rome. 

So, to give a few well-known instances, 
in the catacomb of St. Domitilla we find 
traces of the sepulture of SS. Nereus and 
Achilles ; in the Vatican crypt that of St. 
Peter; in the catacomb beneath the 
Basilica of St. Paul, outside the walls, the 
sepulchre of the apostle Paul; in St. 
Calixtus the traces of the sepulture of 
many Roman bishops of the _ third 
century, several of whom were famous 
martyrs; in the same great cemetery 
the original tomb of St. Cecilia is now 
well known; in St. Prwetextatus we find 
the graves of St. Januarius and of several 
other martyrs; in St. Agnes that of the 
Virgin saint herself; in the Ostrian 
cemetery (the Fountain of St. Peter) the 
tomb of St. Emerentiana, the martyred 
foster sister of St. Agnes, has been quite 
lately discovered. Many similar instances 
might be quoted. These hallowed graves 
are by no means merely traditional sites, 
but portions of tablet inscriptions still 
remain, thus authenticating decisively 
the tradition which for so long’ has 
hallowed these venerated places. 

One supreme instance of this kindly 
Roman law being effectually pleaded in 
the case of a condemned dead, will be in 
the memory of every Christian. After 
His crucitixion, the body of Jesus was at 
once given by the Roman governor Pilate 
to Joseph of Arimathzea, and without let 
or hindrance the last sad rites were duly 
performed in the the sacred 
body, which was tenderly and reverently 
laid in the new tomb of the garden of 
the wealthy Joseph of Arimathiea. 


case of 


There was a_ period, after the re- 
discovery in modern times of this 
wonderful City of the Dead, when it 


became the practice to describe the life, 


especially the religious life, of the 
Christians of Rome during the first 250 
or 300 years as largely spent in those 


gloomy corridors and sepulchral chambers. 
Then the manifest absurdity of such a 
notion becoming manifest, and the im- 
possibility of living for any considerable 
length of time in these, comparatively 
speaking, and lightless abodes 


“e 
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being demonstrated, scholars went to 
the other extreme, and it was asserted 
that the catacombs were rarely if ever 


used for public worship, or, indeed, 
for any gathering of the faithful at all: 
it was even maintained that the persecu- 
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tions of the early Christians were greatly 
exaggerated, and that in reality, after 
the cessation of the persecution of Nero, 
the believers enjoyed a time of “ stillness,” 
of immunity from all persecution, extend- 
ing over more than a century and a 
half. Later investigations have, however, 
shown that this picture of “stillness” 
during a century and a half is purely 
imagination, and that long _ periods, 
during which the followers of Jesus were 


cruelly harassed, alternated with the 
periods of comparative stillness, and that 
during that time of persecution the 
catacombs were largely used as _ places 


of meeting by the Christian population 
of Rome, and that not a few of the 
corridors and sepulchral chambers were 
really constructed and = arranged for 
purposes of worship, and especially for 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
In several places in that portion of the 
enormous network of subterranean ceme- 
teries in the suburbs of Rome which 
has been re-excavated and cleared out, 
arrangements in various places have 
been discovered which provided in the 
chambers and corridors immediately ad- 


jacent, accommodation for some 200 or 
even 300 worshippers, who might  par- 


take of the Holy Communion together 
and listen to words of exhortation. 

Of the periods of ‘“ persecution” and 
* stillness” through which the Christians 
of the Empire lived from a.p. 64, the 
date of the great persecution of the 
Emperor Nero, until A.p. 313, the date 


of the general * peace” of the Church in 


the reign of the Emperor Constantine 
the Great, in all some 249 years, it has 
been computed that 129° years were 


years of more or less harassing persecu- 
tion, and 120 years represented the time 
of comparative quiet and of partial im- 
munity from all persecution. The periods 


have been roughly, but on the whole 
accurately calculated as follows: 
Isr Century (dating from A.p, 64). 
Ve l* ) Years of ** Stillness,” 
First CENTURY. 
6 23 
SECOND CENTURY, 
86 16 
Tiurp CENTURY. 
Zt 76 
Fourtu CENTURY (up to A.p, 13). 
13 0 


In the last seven or eight years the general 
persecution was, however, mainly confined to the 
eastern provinces of the Empire. 
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By Myra Hamilton. 


AN years ago in a little 
village there lived a 
poor man who, though 
employed only in taking 
care of the King’s flocks, 
was desirous also. of 
being a poet. While he 
sat on the hillside watch- 
ing the sheep as_ they 

wandered neat him, he became more and more 
certain that if he but had the chance he could 
compose verses far finer than these recited in the 
Palace, or sung at the royal banquets. He was 
convinced that a pencil and paper was all that 
he required to make him a very celebrated and 
rich person, and as time went on, Arumo-—-for 
that was this conceited person’s name—became 
so moody and abstracted that all the villagers 
wondered what was amiss with him, and shook 
their heads, saying, “It is not well for him tu 
think so much. See how he is changing. Why 
does his wife allow it? She should be kind and 
arouse him.” But Monkaine was a sensible 
woman, and knew it was better for her hus- 
band to sit scowling at their cottage door when 
his work was done than to waste his few pence 
drinking or idling on the village green. But 
soon she, too, began to wonder what was on his 
mind, and why he was so cross and sullen ; there- 
fore, one evening when the children were in bed 
she brought her knitting and joined him as he 
sat smoking his pipe in the garden, for she felt 
it was necessary he should be reproved for his 
gloominess. 


“Why do you sigh, Arumo?” she said. “ Is 
aught ill with you?” 

But her husband simply shook his head with- 
out speaking 

“Then,” said Monkaine, “you must pull 
yourself together, and give up fretting ove 
trifles. All is well with us; the sheep prospei 
and grow fat, the children are good and obedient, 
so what can be the matter with you ?’ 

“You shall hear,” cried Arumo. “I am deter 
mined to be a poet, and I feel I can never write, 
nor think properly until I possess the oak desk 
that is for sale in the market place. It is a desk 
fit fora poet. Oh! what glorious verses I could 
write if only I had such a stately piece of furni- 
ture.” 

Monkaine sighed as she counted the stitches 
on her needles, and then she spoke. “Why, 
Arumo, what do you want with a desk ?” she said 
gently. “You must prove yourself worthy of one 
before it can ever be thought of seriously. Be 
content, man, be content!” 

“Tt only costs twenty pieces of silver,” he 
urged. “And I should write so well upon it 
that I should easily earn double that amount. 
[ looked in the old stocking to-day, and there is 
just enough money there for me to make the 
purchase, and as I cannot rest for thinking about 
it [ am determined it shall be mine.” 

But Monkaine burst into tears and wept 
piteously. “You must not touch our savings,” 
she sobbed. ‘What shall we do when the winter 
comes, and our little ones want warm clothing, 
if all is spent now?” 
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Arumo rose to his feet. “Ere the winter is 
here,” he said, “you and the children shall be 
dressed in furs and velvets if that desk is mine. 
So hand over the money, good wife, and I will 
hurry away now and buy it. If 1 delay, 
inother may secure the prize.” 

Too heartbroken to speak, Monkaine did as 
he desired, but when Arumo returned with the 
desk she was appalled to see how immense it 
was; but in spite of her protestations her 
husband was determined to keep it. 

“Push that table away,” he commanded, “so 
as to make more room, and let that rickety old 
If I am to write 
properly I must be near the fire so as to keep 


dresser stand in the garden. 


warm. Surely that is reasonable.” 

‘But I cannot cook,” objected Monkaine, “if 
you sit in front of the fire all the time. And 
if the table is in another room and the rest of 
the furniture in the garden, how can we eat our 
meals in comfort ?” 

It is only for a few days,” he told her. “We 
must move into a large house at once. This 
desk is too handsome to be kept in a cottage. 
It looks ridiculous in this little room.” 

‘It does, indeed,” cordially assented his wife. 
“But this place has always been good enough 
for me and the children to live in. Why should 

move out to please an unnecessary wooden 

desk should fit the home, not the 


] L- lr} 
desk 
home the desk. Let the thing stand by the 
wall. It is not inthe way there, and when you 


re out with the sheep I can use it to stand the 


\rumo smiled sweetly as he replied: “I am 

shepherd no longer, my dear. Directly I 
found I could buy the desk I gave up minding 
sheep. I shall sit at home all day and write. 
The new desk will inspire me, I know, and 
when you see the amount of money I shall make, 
you will be satisfied that I have acted for the 
best 

So the following day Arumo sat before his desk 
and never spoke, unless it was to grumble at the 
noise the children made when they played about, 
for as there was only the one room in the 
cottage they had to be together whether he 
liked it or not. And thus he remained until 
Monkaine drew near and begged him to go and 
chop the wood for the fire as he was always 
accustomed to do. But he turned upon her 
angrily with the cry: “ Can a poet have no 
Away woman, away! I have no desire 
to hearken to your idle prattle. Do not disturb 
me again.” 

It was with very great difficulty that Monkaine 
was able to do her household work, for she was 
tip toe all the time. 
Sometimes when she paused in her labours she 


peace (i 


obliged to creep on 


ARUMO AND HIS DESK. 





87 
ventured to glance at her husband, but though 
he appeared deep in thought as he sat biting 
the end of his pen, she never saw him write 
one word. At last, after enduring many days 
of anxiety, she determined to speak to him 
scriously, for she knew well if he continued to 
remain at home doing nothing but gaze at the 
opposite wall there would be no money earned, 
and she and the children would starve. But he 
refused to listen to her, and calmly shook his 
head when she asked for some money. 

“A man possessing such a desk as mine,” he 
replied, “cannot be troubled with unimportant 
things. I am a real poet, and therefore must 
not be expected to earn money like an ordinary 
man in the village!’ 

“But our children will be dead,” cried his 
wife, “before you begin to write. There is no 
food in the larder, and everything looks black. 
Give up this nonsense and return to the work 
you can do. Do not sit here and nibble that 
pen all day long. What are you writing now 
The desk has brought nothing but ill-luck to 
us. You have not made two words rhyme since 
it came into the house.” 

“No matter,” he replied, 
a splendid idea for a stirring poem describing 
the last battle in which our King fought. I feel 
so confident that his Majesty will buy it im 
mediately that this very day I am going to the 
Palace to lay my idea before him. But what 
will the courtiers think of me in these old clothes? 
They are not fit to be worn by the owner of 
such a desk. I! shall be mocked and jeered at 


“In my head I have 


for my shabbiness.’ 

Monkaine could not bear to witness her hus- 
band’s distress ; so, bidding him have patience, 
she hurried out of the door with some of her 
precious household possessions hidden beneath 
her shawl, and having sold them in the market 
place she bought him a grand new suit of clothes 
before she returned. She watched him set out 
in his finery, and when she could see him no 
more she entered the house again and began to 
work. But she felt so weak and ill from want 
of food that after a few feeble efforts she fell 
fainting to the floor, And thus Arumo found 
her when he came back, disappointed and crushed, 
from his interview with his Majesty. For the 
King had only laughed at his mad scheme, and 
advised him to keep to his sheep-minding, and 
not to attempt to do a thing for which he was 
so little suited. Arumo could not, at first, 
restore Monkaine to consciousness, but presently 
she opened her tired eyes and smiled at his 
anxious face. “Is the King going to buy your 
poem ?” she asked, and when he shook his head 
she began to cry. The sight of his wife’s tears 
so grieved Arumo that he made up his mind 
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how to act, and he had hurried out of the cottage 
and was half way up the village before he was 
missed. As Monkaine lay quite still a sound 
she knew struck upon her ears and made her 


jump to her feet. The tinkle of the rams’ bell 


and the barking of the dog was so familiar to 
her that she guessed immediately who it was 
before she looked along the road. Yes, there 
came the King’s sheep, and following them, 
though half hidden by the cloud of dust they 
raised, walked her husband. His crook was in 
his hand and he wore his smock, and as his wife 
gazed at him she felt happier than she had been 
for a long while. 





He held her in his arms and gently kissed her 
pale face. “ Little wife? he said, “can you forgive 
me? I have made you suffer so much.” 

But already she had forgiven everything, and 
was prepared to forget too, though as they 
walked along together she begged him to promise 
her one thing. “Is it to get rid of the desk ?” 
he asked, noticing her hesitating manner, and 
when she nodded her head he gave a bright 
laugh. “You need not fear, littie woman,” he 
replied. “I shall be glad to see the last of it 
too, and we will never even speak of it again. 
I know how wrong I have been, and 1 will never 
fill my brain again with such idle dreams. It 
is better to be a good shepherd than a bad poet ; 
henceforth I will rest content.” 


‘She never saw him write one wori.”—». 87. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 


By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 


VENERABLE SOCIETY. where he died in 1868, He kept closely in touch 
— OTHING is with the Scottish Temperance work all through 
more strik- these years, and was greatly cheered by the 


ing in the’ progress achieved. How delighted he would 
history of be if he could cast his eye over the sixty- 
the Temper-_ fourth annual report of the Greenock Total 
ance movement Abstinence Society! On a very small income 
than the way’ the committee, with its energetic general 
in which men secretary, Mr. W. D. Thomson, manage to 
were raised up touch the drink traffic at many points, and 
in different parts with considerable effect. It is satisfactory to 


of the country read that no less’ than 594 persons called at 
to devote them-_ the Institute during the year and signed the 
selves to the _ pledge, and these recruits have all been fol- 


pioneer work of lowed up by the general secretary in 821 
the new crusade. visits to the homes. The weekly meetings, 
Such an one was’ the Town Hall monthly Sabbath evening ser- 
John Dunlop, of | vices, the Band of Hope, the open-air work, 

fhete: G. A. Rroun, Greenecky Greenock, whose’ the opposition to licences, the Penny Bank, 

WILLIAM D. THOMSON. earn- 
est 

and patient labours can never be 7 
forgotten in the story of the work in 
Scotland. He wasa devoted Chris- 
tian layman and a fervent believer 
in the power of prayer. It is 
touching to read how he gathered 
round him in 1828-29 a little 
band of pious people, who agreed 
to engage in secret prayer every 
evening at ten o'clock for the 
Divine blessing on their Temper- 
ance labours. The difficulties 
which confronted them will be 
understood when it is recalled 
that it was only after three suc- 
cessive attempts that Dunlop 
succeeded in establishing a Tem- 
perance Society at Greenock. The 
first meeting was held on August 
28th, 1829, at the house of Mr. 
John Ker; the second meeting 
was held at the house of Mr. 
J. B. Kirk, a surgeon; and the 
third meeting was held at the 
shop of Mr. R. B. Lusk, a_ book- 
seller, on October 5th, 1829, when 
Mr. Dunlop moved that a society 
be formed. He carried his resolu- 
tion, and four persons signed the 
pledge for two years to try how 
their health would stand the ex- 
periment. The next day this num- 
ber was increased to twelve, and of 
this small society Mr. Dunlop was 
elected president, and Mr. J. J. E. 
Linton, secretary. Subsequently 






































Mr. Dunlop removed to London, TEMPERANCE INSTITUTE, GREENOCK. 
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the British Women’s branch, may be instanced 
as departments of effort in operation. The 
speakers at the Sunday evening meetings 
included the Bishop of Glasgow, the Rev. Dr. 
Hugh Maemillan (a frequent contributor to 
THE QUIVER), the Rev. John MeNeill, the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Whyte, and many well- 
known divines. The president is Mr. William 
Steel, J.P., the vice-presidents Messrs. R. P. 
Templeton and B. C. Cross, the treasurer Mr. 
J. M. Dick, and the hon. sec. Mr. D. M‘Gregor. 





THE HON. MRS. BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


AN EARNEST LADY WORKER. 

The Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell is keenly 
engaged in an endeaveur to found a * Lady 
Henry Somerset Leetureship” in the London 
University on ** Methods of Dealing with the 
Liquor Traftic.” This attempt has been ob- 
viously brought about as a_ result of the 
endowment of a vegular Professorship of 
Brewing at the new Birmingham University. 
The Hon. Mrs. Russell naturally argues that 
if the liquor trade thinks it advisable to get 
a footing in these new educational develop- 
ments, Temperance workers ought certainly 
to do something in in opposite direction. 
Iler plan provides for a three years’ experi- 
ment by a guarantees und unless a few 
publie-spirited friends ean be led to contribute 
a sufficient sum to endow a chair straight 
away. The Hon. Mrs. Russell comes of a good 
Temperance stock, for she is a daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Pearsall Smith. whose names have 
been so long identified with Christian and 
philanthropic work. She is an earnest helper 
of the National British Women’s Temperance 
Association. The Hon. Mrs. Russell is a 
strong supporter of a science school for Tem- 
perance advocates, and is herself an able and 


convincing speaker. She is doing excellent 
work among the young people of the edu- 
cated clas 


TEMPERANCE SUNDAY. 

This is the month when custom has ordained 
that the pulpit shall give no uncertain sound on 
the Temperance question. It may savour of 
impertinence for a mere layman to tell the 
great army of preachers **how to do it,” and 
yet one may venture to suggest that the 
choice of a text is a matter very well worth 
consideration. Many years ago, in a small 
mission room, a Temperance sermon was 
preached from the text, ‘Who slew all 
these?” The preacher, if this should reach 
his eye, may like to know that his text has 
never been forgotten by three hard-working 
men, Who were led to sign the pledge by that 
text and that sermon, and have been earnest 
Temperance men ever since. 


**ON SIGNING THE PLEDGE,” 

Why do Temperance men waste so much 
time in debating points which are not debat- 
able? What nonsense has recently been 
written and spoken about the ‘ethics of 
pledge-signing!” Would the Temperance 
movement have ever attained its present 
position without pledge-signing ? While we 
are waiting for Temperance legislation, and 
while the public-house reformers are hatching 
out their schemes for improving the drinking 
taverns, let every earnest worker keep pegging 
away enlisting pledged abstainers. Those who 
wish to see quick returns for their work and 
abiding results, will still go on entreating men 
and women to sign the pledge, no matter how 
many logic-choppers declaim against old- 
fashioned methods. In some things the old 
is certainly better than the new. 


“ON PREPARING FOR CHRISTMAS.” 

Christmas is coming! And when it comes, 
it will assuredly bring the usual crop. of 
Christmas crimes as a result of over-much 
drinking. It should be the intelligent aim of 
every Temperance worker to do his best to 
lessen Christmas drinking, The more new 
members enrolled in Temperance societies 
this month and next, the more prospect there 
will be of a sober Christmas. Now is the 
time to lay plans for Boxing Day entertain- 
ments, so that in crowded neighbourhoods the 
people may have somewhere to go to, as a set- 
off to the attractions of the public-house. In 
arranging for Christmas, too, we must not 
forget the claims of the Temperance Hospital. 
The Christmas collection for this noble in- 
stitution is a feature of many Bands of Hope, 
but in some districts there has been great 
apathy, possibly because no worker has 
volunteered to start the collection. The work 
of the Hospital needs all the help obtainable, 
and we trust that this year’s collection will 
show a marked increase in the number of 
coliectors and also in the total amount. 
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WORD AND WORK IN THE MASTER’S NAME. 








“The Quiver” Heroes’ Fund. be made before the medal is awarded, and the 
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Gold Medal in connection with this ae — : . 1 
‘ ere : satisfactory proof in support of his claims. The 
Fund to the person who had achieved : ‘ ; : “ . 
. ! date for the sending in of the lists has been fixed 
the greatest number of heroic rescues : : - 
; ; 2 ies for the Ist of September, 1902, which will allow 
of human life by his (or her) individual efforts, “ : 4 “ . ‘ 
: , ia Png of ample time to Colonial and American claimants, 
ul at the imminent risk of his own life.  <Al- . - : . on a2 
- : : : : Allapplications should be addressed to “* The Editor 
though the offer was made in April, and the di : i 
, ; of THe Quiver, La Belle Sanvage, London, E.C., 
lists remained open until September, we regret 3 : ’ . 
: ° F s ° ie and the Editor's decision, which will be based on 
that no candidate who is, in the Editor's opinion, : spn ; : Pp 
: . his own independent judgment of the relative 
deserving ol he award has yet been broucht it f il] | | | | " 
‘ . : ‘TICS LC cuse, Wi we i Ss 1 ay ill. 
forward, We have therefore decided to extend = baie ee 
the offer for nother twelve months, and to re- 
peat the conditions upon which An Interesting Service. 
fue GoLp MEDAT A cAMP service is always an interesting and 
is offered. \pplicants, or those who write on encouraging sight, but the picture which we re 
their behalf, will be required to send to the Edit: produce on this page has a special and added in 
of THe Quiver a list of the lives saved, with terest. It represents the drumhead service of the 
he date and brief particulars of each case, and, Liverpool Scottish Volunteers, and the preacher 
if possible, the present address of each person is their chaplain, the Rev. J. Watson, D.D., who is 
rescued, and of a responsible eye-witness of each more widely known as “Ian Maclaren.” 
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The Heritage of the Meek. 


Dr. ARNOLD said of his invalid sister that from 
her devout unselfishness she so enjoyed the in- 
terests of life and the beauty of the world that 
no one seemed to him to so fully “inherit the 
earth” as she did. 


“The Quiver” Waifs. 

ONCE again we present our readers with new 
portraits of THE QuIvER Waifs, and appeal for 
assistance towards the support of the two little 
ones for whom, on behalf of our readers, we 
have made ourselves responsible for another year. 
Of the girl, Rosie Hellis, Miss Sharman, in whose 
Home she has been placed, writes : ‘* You will notice 
she looks very delicate, and I am afraid no 
amount of country air and good food will ever 
make her strong, but she is very much better 




















Phot H, Jenkins, Tunbridge Well 


ROSIE HELLIS. 


than she was as a baby, when we thought it 
impossible she could live. No doubt your kind 
readers will remember she came to us when 
only a few months old, having lost father and 
mother by consumption. It was rather unfortu- 
nate that just before having her photo taken she 
lost a front tooth, which quite prevented a 
smile appearing, as she was so conscious of the 
gap! . . We feel great compassion for 


the poor little mite, whose early days were so 
exceptionally sad, and have left their impression 
on her wistful little face. I am _ exceedingly 
grateful to yourself and your kind readers, who 
help support this dear little one in the Orphans’ 
Home, where I can assure you all is being done 


to make her young days bright and happy.” The 
boy, John Harrison, is in Dr. Barnardo’s Home, 
and is being given a training that will, we hope, 
make a useful citizen of him in years to come, 
Any contributions towards the support of these 
two QUIVER waifs may be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor 
of THE QuivER, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, 





(Photo; Boys’ Home Studio, Stepney Causeway, E£.) 


JOHN HARRISON. 


London, E.C.,” and will be duly acknowledged in 
our pages. 


“Thy Vows are upon me, O God.” 


Ir is a beautiful and inspiring moment when 
some young believer, in the face of the assembled 
Church, openly declares allegiance to the King of 
Kings, and dedicates the fresh spring of youth to 
the service of the Lord. And a special interest 
attaches to such a scene when the central figure 
is that of a member of our Royal House, for the 
example of those in high places is usefully con 
spicuous and far-reaching. ‘Though it is still as 
true as ever that “God is no respecter of persons 
He nevertheless uses all in the measure of their 
degree for His glory and the good of men. “A city 
that is set on a hill cannot be hid.” 


Givers Must Get. 


“T WATCHED from my room window,” says a 
traveller in a Continental town, “‘and saw a man 
with a bucket come to the well for water. He 


came and filled his bucket so often that I won- 
dered what he could want with so much water; 
but presently I discovered that he was drawing 
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supplies not only for himself, but also for his 
neighbourhood.” Christian workers need to be 
much at the Well, fer they have many dependent 
on them. If they long to give “the cup of 
strength” to earth’s fainting ones, they will need 
to go much to the Fountain-head. 


Two New Works. 


WE call the special attention of our readers to 
two new serial publications which have recently 
been begun by Messrs. Cassell. ‘‘The Nation’s 
Pictures ” is a collection of reproductions in colour 
of the most famous pictures in the art galleries of 
the country, not only in the collections which are 
generally known as “‘ National,” but also in the 
municipal and other public galleries throughout the 
country. Each part contains four pictures, and the 
price is such as to bring the collection within 
the reach of every admirer of good or artistic 
work. ‘Living London” is the title of a series 
of pictures of actual life in its every phase of 
our great metropolis. It is not a collection of 
views of London's buildings, but a ‘‘ word cine 
to make up the 


matograph” of the scenes which gv 
life of the great city. 


Helpful Handling. 


SomeE of our papers have just been publishing 
the results of experiments made abroad as to the 
effect of the human touch on the bronze figures 
in public museums. It has always been thought 
that the handling of these by visitors had the 
effect of corroding the metal. It has been stated, 
however, as the outcome of experiments made in 
Berlin, that those parts of the bronze statues that 
had been surreptitiously touched by visitors were 
brighter and in a better state of preservation 
than such as were out of reach. The research of 
antiquarians has since disclosed the fact that the 
Greeks used to polish their bronzes by rubbing 
them with the bare hand from time to time. The 
subtle oil on the surface of the hand, so far from 
injuring the metal, gave it a polish such as nothing 
else could do. If this be so, the fact is suggestive. 
Doctrines that have remained the abstruse theories 
of scholars, that have been kept apart from con- 
tact with actual human life, have not been pre 
served and enriched by such seclusion. Those 
that have been brought within reach of “the 
wayfaring man,” that have been touched and 
tested by the hands of the common people, have 
gained from the human handling an enrichment 
of beauty and a certainty of verification such as 
the cloistered truth has missed. 


Some New Books. 


OvrR contributor, Mr. Howard Angus Kennedy, 
is to be congratulated on the admirable sketch 
of his father’s life which he has compressed into 
“Old Highland Days” (Religious Tract Society). 
Many of our readers will remember the fine old 
Scotchman, who was for so many years minister of 
Stepney Meeting, and to the front in every work 
of Christian co-operation in London. In every field 


of service he was to be found, ready with voice 
or pen to further a good work, and his son has 
done well to add a sketch of his father’s later 
years in London to the old man's reminiscences 
of those “Old Highland Days.”—Mr. Fisher Unwin 
sends us a charming little volume of Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s pretty stories for children, taking the title 
of the first one, ‘The Blue Baby,” for the volume. 
To the same publisher we owe ‘“*A Romance of 
Ceylon,” by Mr. E. O. Walker, C.LE., a story 
which possesses great freshness of setting and is 
told pleasantly.—Messrs. Morgan and Scott send 
us a copy of Mr. F. B. Meyer’s * Elijah: and the 
Secret of his Power,” which is the first volume 
of a re-issue of the “Scripture Biographies,” which 
will be welcome to many readers.—A whole 
generation of children has to thank Mr. Andrew 
Lang for his Christmas books. This year’s volume, 
as acceptable and sure to be as popular as any of 
its predecessors, is “The Violet Fairy Book 

(Longmans), than which it is hard to imagine a 


} 


more welcome gift for a little reader. 


A Family of Sunday School Superintendents. 


Ir is not every Sunday school superintendent 
who can claim to be closely related to so many 
who have sustained, or are still sustaining, that 
office as can the gentleman who now presides 
over the flourishing Wesleyan school at Maiden- 
head. Mr. J. Wesley Walker, who is also a 
magistrate, a Berks County 
Council, and Chairman of the Maidenhead Board 
of Guardians, succeeded to the superintendency 
of his school on the death of his father in 1886, 
having previously served for many years as 
teacher and secretary. His grandmother, Mrs. 


member of the 


Treffry, who takes her name from her second 
husband, the Rev. Richard Treffry, once President 
of the Wesleyan Conference, founded, and_ for 
some time superintended, a little Wesleyan school 
at Holyport, Berks. For many years she used to 
take her lunch with her in a basket and eat it 
in the chapel between the morning service and 
the afternoon school, afterwards walking three 
miles to her residence. Mr. Robert Walker 
(father) was par excellence the superintendent of 
the group, being singularly gifted for, and passion- 
ately fond of, work amongst the young. He was 
a magistrate, mayor of his borough, and sustained 
many offices both civil and ecclesiastical, but there 
is probably no sphere of usefulness in which he 
made such a deep mark as in his Sunday school 
superintendency. To him, more than to anyone, 
is due the high state of efficiency which has 
marked the Maidenhead Wesleyan School, and he 
left his successor no easy task to follow such an 
expert.’ Mr. Higgs (uncle), who also took a promi 
nent part in the public life of his town, was 
engaged in Sunday school work for a short time 
only, but as the original founder of the Maiden 
head Wesleyan School he claims a place in. this 
list. Mrs. Ann Walker (mother), and Miss Eliza- 
beth Wright (aunt) successively superintended the 
Wesleyan school at Sunning Hill, Berks, Mrs. 
Walker subsequently presiding over the junior 
division at Maidenhead. Mr. Murrell Wright 
(uncle), the brother of the foregoing, superintended 
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at one time Trinity Church of England Sunday 
School in Swansea, and subsequently St. Matthew's 
School at Chapeltown, near Leeds, in which city 
for many years he occupied a responsible position 
in the Bank of England. Miss Mary Anna 
Wright (cousin) has for some years superintended 
the Girls’ Division of the Church of England 
School at Chapeltown, Leeds. The Rev. Ernest 
Wright, B.A. (cousin), is in holy orders’ in 
Canada. and during his college course has had 
charg ff four schools at Toronto, Fairbank, and 
Leesid Mr. Robert William Wright (cousin), 
chairmat f one of the local committees under 
the London School Board, and an artist who has 
from time ) me exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
superintends the Church of England School of 
St. Luke’s, Uxbridge Road, Shepherd’s Bush, and 
us the »y of numbering two of his own children 

‘ s st t of teachers. 

Fairy Tale or Parable? 
In the t s that catch even the fleeting attention 
of 1 ! nds we read of princesses imprisoned 
Zara tles reached at last after a series of 
s Tigers and lions bar the pathways, 
discordant voices shriek horrible threats, thick 
) les 1 r the roads impassable, sudden dark 
rrounds the hero—all to find his leaven of 
coware there. Failing that, he discovers 
nother w vfore him, a war with the inner self, 
\ h, if be roused, is endangered by love 
THE QUIVER 
BASED ON THE 
QUESTIONS. 

1 Wh were the names of Moses’ parents, and to 

what tribe did they belong? 
Who wa to watch over the child Moses when 


his mother had |} him in the ark of bulrushes? 
What do we know of the education of Moses ? 
i. What wa e cause of Moses’ flight from Egypt? 
What instrume 


idden 


its of music does Isaiah mention as 


being used by the Jews at their feasts? 


i What does Isaiah say was one of the chief causes 


apti of the Jews? 


Where did God appear to Moses in a burning 


taking off the 
a place of worship supposed to have 


Whence is the Eastern custom of 





9% What is to be understood by the words, “a land 

ving wit ilk and honey”? 

1). What words did Moses use to signify that the 
deat f e firstborn would affect the whole population 
of Egypt 

ll. What is it that evidently influenced the Egyptians 
to give jewels of gold, ete., to the Israelites prior to their 
departiur 

12. What is so very remarkable in the departure of the 


Israelites from Egypt ? 


1226. 
land of 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 

3. Joseph was made governor over all the 
38-40). 

vested in fine linen, the king’s signet 

vced upon his finger, and a gold chain about 





Egypt (Gen 
134. He was 
ring was pl 


liness that tempts aside, or from soft airs and 
inviting bowers that prompt to rest; and if) he 
passes on in stern mood of self-control, then he is 
plied with gifts to bribe him to return. Not till 
he has pressed on to the end does the wizard’s 
spell lose power to bind the maiden, who is freed to 
him. ‘Fairy tales!” did you say? 
surely, rather parables ! 


Perhaps ; but 
For does there not seem 
a spell cast around all things worth the winning? 
Must it not be Have not many started for 
the prize and been turned back through fear, or 
And if that is so 
with the maidens Success or Power, how much 
more will it be with the maidens Truth, Peace, 
and Righteousness? Beyond us, beyond us they 
lie; but he who seeks finds. Let him but will to 
lose his life in the attempt, he shall lose it not, 
but find it enriched a thousandfold. 


? 


won t 


passion, or indolence, or greed ? 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 

Tre following is a list of contributions received 
from August 28th up to and including October Ist, 
1901. Subscriptions received after this date will 
be acknowledged next month: 

For THe Quiver Waifs’ Fund: K. 
An Irish Girl, £1 4s 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: L. R., 5s. The following 
amounts have been sent direct: Alpha, £1 24.; A. W., 58.3 
South Ayrshire Dairy Farmer, £5: M. McQ., £5 

For The Royal National Mission to Deep Sea 
Fishermen Neb, £5. 


For 7'he Children's Country Holidays Fund: A. M, 


(Chester), 2s, 6d. ; 


Coppach, 2s. td. 


BIBLE CLASS. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF 


LESSONS. 


his neck, and was made to ride in the king’s second 
chariot (Gen. xli, 42, 43). 

135. Joseph arranged that a fifth of the produce of the 
land during the seven years of plenty should be kept in 
storehouses, the land round each city being taxed for 
that locality (Gen. xli. 34-48). 

135. That one-fifth of.the produce of the land should be- 
long to the king, except that of the priests (Gen, xlvii. 26). 

137. He said it was God's purpose to send him into 
Egypt to preserve their lives (Gen. xlv. 5-8). 

138. Goshen was a district lying to the north-east of 
Lower Egypt on the confines of the desert and extending 
nearly to the Red Sea; it was known also as the Land 
of Rameses (Gen. xiv. 10, and xvii. 11). 

139. The two sons of Joseph were to be acknowledged 
as his own 


as chiefs of two tribes with equal power 
sons (Gen. xlviii. 5). 

140. The district of Sychar or Shechem, which was the 
first settlement of Israel in the land of Canaan (Gen. xii. 
6, xlviii. 22, and St. John iv. 5) 

141. Joseph committed his body to the care of his 
brethren, which they were to carry with them when 
they returned to Canaan (Gen, 1. 24-26) 

142. We are told that Joseph died, ali his brethren, and 
all that generation, and that the children of Israel 
increased abundantly until the land was filled with 
them (Ex. i. 6, 7). 

143. It is generally considered that the “new king” 
was one ofthe Theban ( X VIIL.) Dynasty, who by the help 
of Ethiopia conquered all Northern Egypt (Ex. i. 8). 

144. Pharaoh took the Israelites away from Goshen 
and sent them in detachments under taskmasters and 
forced them to work in building treasure cities near 
what was then the great canal (Ex. i. 10, 11). 
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Double Number. 


THE extraordinary success of our Double Number of last year justifics us in the 
conviction that our readers are prepared to accord an equally hearty welcome to 


its successors for many a year to come. 


In anticipation of their evident wish: 


we have therefore secured as contributors to our next Double Issue—viz. the 
December Number, to be published on November 25th, price one shilling—the 


following eminent writers: 


THE Rev. S. BAarRING-GoULD, Author of 
**Mehalah,” the well-known Hymn, 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” ete. 

THE Lorp BISHOP OF DERRY. 

Sir FREDERICK BripGR, Mus.D., Organist 
of Westminster Abbey. 

FRANK T. BULLEN, Author of * With 
Christ at Sea.” 

THE RrEvy. ALEXANDER J. HARRISON, P.. 
formerly Boyle Lecturer. 

THE REv. Canon W. Hay M. H. AITKEN, 
M.A.. the well-known Missioner. 

THE Rey. JoseEPH Hockine, Author of 
“Lest we Forget,” “The Purple 
Robe,” ete. 

Davip Lyauyi, Author of **The Land of 
the Leal.” 

S. W. Kerspaw, M.A., 
Lambeth Palace. 

THe Rev. MARK Guy PEARSE, of the 
Wesleyan West-Knd Mission. 

KATHARINE TyNAN, Author of “The 
Dear Irish Girl,” ete. 

The contents will inelude, besides the 

monthly instalments of the two great 

Serial Stories 

NEBO THE NAILER, by 8S. Baring-Gould, and 

ANOTHER MAN'S MoneEY, by David Lyall 

A Complete Story of one-volume length, 

entitled 

ON THE EDGE OF THE TEMPEST. By 
C. E. C. Weigall, Author of ** Dulce 
Carruthers.” 


Librarian of 


The following short Complete Stories : 
THE LASS WITH THE DELICATE AIR. By 
Katharine Tynan. 
THE PICTURE IX DANGER. 
Heddle. 

THE IMITATION CHRISTMAS-TREE. By 
Frederica Edmunds. 

PINK CLOVER. By Margaret Westrup. 


By Ethel F. 


We may mention that we are pr ating 


A MESSAGE FROM THE Past. By A. K. H. 
Forks, 
And the following Special Articles : 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA AND THE CHILDREN’S 
CHRISTMAS. By A. Wallis Myers. 
CHRISTMAS AT SEA. By Frank T. Bullen. 
PeACE UPON MARTH. By the Lord Bishop 
of Derry. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. The Music by Sir 
ivederick Bridge. 

A CornisH WrEppiInG Day. By the Rey. 
Mark Guy Pearse. 

THE GENIUS OF CHRISTMAS Day. By the 
Rev. Joseph Hocking. 

THE INCARNATION AND THE HUMAN HEART. 
By the Rev. Canon Hay M. H. Aitken. 

OPEN-AIR PULPits. By S. W. Kershaw, 
M.A. 

GREEN GIRDLES FOR GREAT CITIES. By 
I’. M. Holmes. 

DIALOGUES WITH DouBTERS. By the Rev. 
A. J. HARRISON, B.D. 

With other important and well estab- 

lished features, making altogether a 

handsome Double Number of 176 pages, 

with a specially designed cover. 

Large Rembrandt Photogravure  Pre- 

sentation Plate 

* THE Goop SAMARITAN.” From a Paint- 
ing by William Small. 

Two Rembrandt Photogravure Plates— 

* THE LOVE LETTER.” By G. A. Storey, 
A.R.A. 

* Home.” By T. B. Kennington. 

Two Coloured Plates — 

* CHRISTMAS ARRIVALS.” From the Paint- 
ing by N. Prescott Davies. 

“THE LILY GARDEN.” From the Painting 
by Miss Mary Harding. 

Besides a large number of Full-page and 

other Illustrations by eminent Artists. 


a much larger number of copies of our forth- 


coming Christmas Number than we did last year, so as to prevent the disappointment which 


then occurred. 
weeks whilst the part was being reprinted, 


Thousands of our subscribers were on that occasion obliged to wait several 
as there was an immense demand for copies 


outside our usual circle of purchasers. Notwithstanding the fact that we are preparing an 
increased edition of this year’s Christmas Issue, we think it well to advise our friends who 
are regular subscribers to bespeak their copy of the Christmas Number at once, so as to be 


sure of securing it on the day of publication. 
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*-You don’t look strong enough to lift a rope yarn’” 


A ROYAL BIRTHDAY. 


By Frank T. Bullen, Author of 
NY of my 
readers 
who have 
ever been 
down to 
the docks 
oO lh a 
Wwinter’s 
morn - 
ing, and 
l o°o k © d 
upon the 
gaunt, 
skele- 
ton - like 
shapes of 
the huge 
sailing lying sullenly in their 
cramped-up berths, must have felt that 
they were in the presence of the utmost 
realisation of all discomfort. 

The great leaden-looking areas of water, 
befouled at every corner with masses of 
floating filth, the clumsy, brutal-looking 
barges, so queerly misnamed “ lighters,” 
(“heaviers” or *‘ gloomers” would cer- 
tainly much more appropriate), 
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every bale or cask of merchandise lying 
about awaiting shipment appearing like 
so many implements of torture awaiting 
their victims, the bare brick walls and 
corrugated iron roofs of the warehouses 
looking like so many convict sheds 
scattered about amidst the prevailing 
gloom; all these go to make up a picture 
which for sheer hardness and severity 
of detail it would be hard to find a 
parallel for. 

And yet this sense of misery would 
not be apparent to everyone. To a 
well - fed, well - clothed, comfortable 
citizen just taking a stroll around the 
docks, either to gratify his curiosity or 
to confirm some ideas obtained from 
recent reading, the whole scene might 
appeal in a most romantic sense; but to 
the unhappy outward-bound sailor, who 
for some time past has been tightening 


his belt, hole by hole, who feels the 
cold striking up through the almost 
paper-thin soles of his boots; to the 


hungry dock labourer seeking, and seek- 
ing vainly, for some tremendous task of 
work—for which he is apparently utterly 
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unfit—all these surroundings enter into 
the soul like iron. 

[ know of no more wretched episodes 
in the sailor’s life than what he calls 
“dock ranging.” outward bound. He 
seldom engages in this pursuit unless 
compelled to do so, driven to it by 
sheer hunger. There are exceptions, 
of course. Men with forethought (very 
few of them) there are among the ranks 
of merchant seamen; and such of these 
us exist will, before their money is done, 
make a casual trip around the docks, 
and, seeing a ship that they think will 
suit them, take the precaution to deposit 
their discharges with the officer in charge 
of the vessel, ascertain the date when 
she is going to engage her crew, and 
then go and wait, more or less com- 
fortably, in their boarding - houses or 
Sailors’ Homes until the day when they 
shall go up to the shipping office and 
sign on. 

It was on one of these sitter, cheerless 
mornings when the 3,000-ton four-masted 
sailing ship Peter Graham, lying in the 
South West India Dock just completing 
her cargo of salt for Calcutta, was 
boarded by four or five hungry-looking 
men, variously rigged in nondescript 
garments, and one small boy of about 
fourteen years of age. As they climbed 
up the slippery, grimy planks of the 
gangway they looked wistfully aloft at 
the huge entanglement of yards and 
masts, Which, heavily laden with snow, 
seemed like the withered branches of some 
mighty forest tree, blasted by lightning. 
As they came they shivered, not only 
with cold and hunger, but with appre- 
hension as to the figure they would 
make when, by-and-by, out in the 
Channel, they would be exposed to the 
full fury of the winter gale—supposing 
that they were fortunate (?) enough to 
obtain berths on board this ship. 

For they knew from bitter experience 
what their first few days out in such a 
vessel at this time of the year would 
certainly mean to them. The fierce 
stress of latter-day competition in our 
over-sea carrying trade has nowhere 


been more severely felt than on board 
these gigantic sailing ships, whose vast 
areas of canvas must of necessity be 
handled without the aid of any machinery 
Whatever by a mere handful of men 
such as fifty years ago would have been 
deemed insufficient for the manipulation 


of a single principal sail. Moreover, the 
quality of the men has deteriorated, in 
consequence of the best sailors, intellect- 
ually unfit to vise to the position of 
officers, having left the sea and found 
employment ashore, and the new genera- 
tion being not only numerically inferior, 
but untrained. 

However, these ship-seekers were in 
such evil case that, although they knew 
full well what awaited them, they were 
driven to blind themselves to the pros- 
pect, and only consider the immediate 
hope of finding food and shelter. As all 
foremast hands invariably do when first 
coming on board a ship, they turned 
their faces forward, slouching one by one 
into the forecastle and looking around 
them silently upon the bare tiers of 
bunks, the filthy deck; the dripping 
iron beams overhead, and the litter of 
paint-pots, ropes, brooms, and _ bosun’s 
stores that had been hurriedly thrust in 
here out of the way, evidently recalling 
to their minds many previous occasions 
upon which they had joined ships and 
taken stock of the place wherein they 
were to live under similar diseonsolate 
conditions. 

For there is no place that I know of 
more depressing than a ship’s fo'c’sle 
while she is in dock. At sea, when it is 
seen at its best, it is but a gloomy den — 
a place wherein a number of men are 
perforce flung into the closest companion- 
ship with each other, a companionship 
from which there is practically no escape 
until the passage is over; but it has that 
sense of human association at sea that 
it utterly lacks while the vessel is in 
harbour and it is made a mere con- 
venient receptacle for all the rubbish in 
the ship. 

One optimistic soul, however, in the 
little group ventured on a_ remark: 
“There’s a pretty good drift between 
decks, ain't there?” He looked round 
inquiringly to see how his words were 
received, but, meeting with no encourage- 
ment, relapsed into silence. After a few 
minutes’ musing, another member of the 
little group murmured, “ Well, I s’pose 
we shall have to make the best of it. 
Let’s go aft and see if we kin find the 
mate.” 

With one accord they turned and 
sauntered aft. the boy following at a 
modest distance behind them. The mate 
was at the gangway superintending the 
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shipment of the salt, and, as the men 
came up to him, he raised his eyes and 
scanned them searchingly. The foremost 
man, being thus met with an interroga- 
tory look, touched his cap and said, * Beg 
yer pardon, sir, ‘ave ye got all yer 
‘ands?” The mate replied, ‘‘ No, I don’t 
think so; are you wanting a ship?” An 
answering ‘** Yes” burst from each man. 
The mate’s eye twinkled as who should 
say, ““I need hardly have asked such a 
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ened perceptibly as he said, ** Why, what 
can you do aboard a ship like this?” 
Kagerly the boy answered, “I’ve been 
to sea for three years, sir, and I ain’t so 
weak as I look. Do give mé a chance.” 
The mate shook his head dubiously, and 
said, “i'm afraid there isn’t much on 
board this vessel fit for you to do; but 
you look as if it ‘ud be a real kindness 
to ship you, and, if you like to wait, 
the captain will be on board presently, 





“Dock ranging.” 


question as that”; but he merely said, 
“Got your discharges with you?” 

At once the grimy pieces of paper were 
held out in each hand towards him. He 


took them and scanned them closely, 
saying, as he looked through the last 
one, **We are going to ship on Satur- 


day” (this was Thursday), “signing on at 
Green’s Home two o'clock in the after- 
Mind you're theré early.” He was 
about to resume his attention to the 
Weighing-in of the salt, when the boy 
approached him timidly and said, ** Can't 
you find me a berth, too, sir?” 
Tl took in the 
They soft- 


hoon, 


i¢@ mate’s keen eyes 


urchin’s outlines at a glance. 


and you can ask him. But, mind: don’t 
go building any hopes on what I'm tell 
ing you, because we don’t carry boys, 
only apprentices.” 

But it was evident that the boy did 
feel hopeful, for his face brightened at 
once, and, touching his cap, he went 
hurriedly after the men, who were pre- 
paring to go ashore, and said, “I think 
I stand a chance to get shipped.” The 
man nearest him looked round and said, 
* Well, Jimmy, I hope you will. It’s 
mighty hard luck for yer to be starvin’ 
ashore when there’s so many ships about. 
So long; if y do get a chance, we shall 
see ye at Green’s ‘Ome on Saturday.” 
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For a weary hour the boy hung about 
the quarter-deck, his teeth chattering 
with cold. He dared not go in for any 
active exercise in case he should be 
thought to presume, but he longed with 
an intense longing for the coming of the 
captain, so that his period of suspense 
might be put an end to. 

At last a young, benevolent-looking 
man, clothed in broadcloth and tall hat, 
and swinging an umbrella in his hand, 
stepped over the rail, and the boy in- 
stantly divined that this was the arbiter 
of his fate. Waiting at a respectful dis- 
tance until the mate had greeted the 
captain and reported progress, he ap- 
proached the latter as that worthy turned 
towards the cabin. The captain looked 
down upon the small figure with a kindly 
expression of face, and said, “ Well, my 
lad, what can I do for you?” Nervously 
shuffling one foot, the boy said, “If you 
please, sir, the mate told me I might ask 
you if you wouldn't ship me for the 
voyage as boy.” 

* Why,” said the captain, “you don't 
lock strong enough to lift a rope yarn, 
and what do you think you could do 
on board a ship of this size, where it 
takes two of the best men in the ship 
to furl a royal? What is your sea ex- 
perience ?” 

Hurriedly the boy recounted his vari- 
ous voyages, extending over a period of 
three years, and the captain’s face took 
on a look of grave pity as he realised 
how hard a training the child in front 
of him must have had.  Breathlessly 
the boy awaited the captain’s verdict. 
At last it came. 

*My lad, 1 am sorely tempted to give 
you a berth, but before I do so I must 
see my owners. I suppose you're pretty 
hard up, by the look of you?” 

* Indeed, I am, sir,” said the _ boy. 
“T’ve been turned out of my boarding- 
house, and for the last three nights 
I've been sleeping in the streets.” 

* Poor little chap.” murmured — the 
captain: *“‘don’t go ashore. Ill tell the 
steward to give you something to do 
in the eabin; at any rate, whatever 
happens, I'll see that you're not flung 
back again into the street for some 
time to come.” 

So the boy, breathlessly uttering his 
thanks, followed the captain into the 
cabin, and was by him introduced to 
the weather-beaten steward. The first 


order given by the captain to the 
steward was that the boy should be fed, 
and afterwards put to such tasks as 
he might reasonably be expected to 
perform. The boy was also told that he 
might sleep in the half-deck, where he 
would find some bedding that had been 
left by a former apprentice. 

From thenceforward until Saturday 
the boy, while evidently delighted with 
his surroundings, Was alternating between 
hope and fear; and it was not until 
Saturday morning, at one o’clock, that 
his mind was set completely at rest by 
the captain saying to him: ** Now then, 
Jimmy, come on up to the shipping 
office, and I will sign you on. By the 
way, how much wages do you want?” 

With beaming eyes the boy replied: 
* Anything you like, sir, so long as I 
can get to sea with you.” 

The innocent compliment touched the 
captain deeply, and he said: “ All right, 
Jimmy; suppose we say thirty shillings 
a month.” 

Had it been possible for him to have 
seen into the boy’s heart at that moment, 
he would have known that he had made 
him as completely happy as _ it is 
possible for any mortal to be in this 
world. Is it necessary to say with what 
springy steps the boy’s feet covered the 
distance between the South West India 
Docks and Green’s Home, how delightedly 
he informed his shipmates that he too 
was to be one of the crew of the Peter 
Graham? Scarcely—and yet his enthu- 
siasm found no echo in the hearts of 
the men, for they were embittered by 
long experience; he had all the hope- 
fulness of boyhood. He received from 
the captain, not an advance note, as 
did his shipmates, but, with a kindness 
delightful to see, the captain advanced 
him thirty shillings in cash out of his 
own pocket, knowing full well that it 
would be almost impossible for the boy 
in his present condition to get an advance 
note cashed; and the boy, clutching the 
two pieces of gold, counted himself rich 
almost beyond the dreams of avarice. 
With forethought hardly to be expected 
from so young a lad, he immediately set 
about procuring himself such necessaries 
as he knew he would require, as far as 
the money went. 

She sailed on Monday, the 22nd of 
December, and, for a wonder, the major- 
ity of the eighteen hands comprising 
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her crew were sober, but they cut a 
sorry figure as the powerful tug towed 
the great hull of their ship down the 
bleak river in the teeth of a rapidly 
rising north-easterly breeze. She did 
not anchor at Gravesend, merely stopping 
for a few minutes to exchange the river 
pilot for his brother of the Channel 
service; then onward she went, until, off 
Beachy Head, the tugboat slipped the 
steel hawser, some of the huge sails were 
laboriously hoisted, and the huge vessel 
commenced her long voyage. The 
watches were set, the men went heavily 
about their respective duties, and the 
boy was in great request, in spite of the 
mate’s remark that there was little or 
nothing that he could do on board. ‘The 
wind backed to the north-west, and rose 
to a gale accompanied with snow, and 
with infinite pains the vessel was slowly 
tacked down Channel, until at 4 a.m. 
on Christmas Day she was midway 
between Portland Bill and the French 
coast. 

Then there was a sudden shift of wind ; 
the leaden clouds that had been driving 
up so rapidly from the westward cleared 
off as if by magic; the sky took on the 
deep, steely blue of wintry, easterly 
weather ; and, although the wind was 
so much colder than it had been, the 
fact of its being fair made the over- 
burdened men’s lives much more sup- 
portable. 

Moreover, with that peculiar circulation 
of intelligence that obtains on board of 
every ship, the fo’c’sle hands had become 
fully aware that theirs would be no or- 
dinary sailing-ship Christmas. All sorts 
of lavish preparations were being made 
in order that for once in their dull lives 
they might feel that the blessed season 
of the coming of Christ should be for 
them as full of joy as the circumstances 
made possible. As the day wore on the 
wind freshened, until by dinner-time the 
vessel was scudding westward under easy 
canvas, but at a great rate. Being in 
Channel, the water was fairly smooth ; 
at any rate, the ship was going, as the 
sailor says, ‘‘as steady as a church,” and 
the word was passed along that all hands 
were to dine together. Punctually at the 
stroke of eight bells the rubicund cook 
appeared at his galley door and shouted 
* Dinner!” And what a dinner it was! 
Immense joints of roast beef, kids full 
of steaming potatoes, masses of that 


sailors’ delight, boiled cabbage, and last, 
but certainly not least, two gigantic pluin 
puddings. 

Those carping critics of the unhappy 
merchant seaman, who say that, although 
he grumbles so much about his food, he 
is never satisfied even when he is sup- 
plied with the best, should have seen the 
countenances of the men seated around 
their chests in the gloomy fo’e’sle of the 
Peter Graham that Christmas Day. But, 
just as they were about to commence 
their banquet, to the astonishment of 
many of them, the boy, who had been 
exceedingly busy bringing in the boun- 
teous supply of food, said, tremblingly, 
yet firmly: 

“If you please, may I say grace?” 

For a few moments there was utter 
silence, broken at last by a grizzled old 
Scotchman, who said, ** Why, certainly, 
boy—go ahead.” 

Several heads were bowed ; some of the 
men played nervously with the handles 
of their sheath-knives, bashfully, as of 
men in the presence of a totally new 
order of things. But the boy, with 
strongly beating heart and heightened 
colour, tightly closed eyes, and faltering 
voice, said: 

*O Lord, bless this grub, bless the 
skipper for thinking of us, make us very 
thankful, and make us remember that 
this is Christ’s birthday. We ‘aven’t 
thought much about Him—least I ’aven’'t, 
Lord—but to-day millions of people ail 
over the world are remembering it, and 
we won't forget it. Bless us all, for His 
sake”; and there was a muttered ‘‘Amen.” 

That simple grace altered the whole 
course of events aboard the Peter Gra- 
ham. Not a man among them but was 
uplifted in heart and mind by the testi- 
mony of this humble little shipboy. But, 
as many of the greatest events in the 
world’s history have been brought about 
by the unconscious agency of chosen 
instruments, so the boy himself, with 
the easy mind of childhood, never so 
much as suspected how great a work he 
had been the means of doing among 
that rough crowd of sea-wandering men. 

It would have done your benevolent 
heart, dear reader, much good had you 
seen the keen delight with which those 
hardiy entreated men devoured their 
simple meal, for many of them the first 
really good dinner they had eaten for 
years. And when they had finished a 
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pleasant thing happened. The grizzled 
old Seotch seaman before mentioned rose 
and said: 


“Boys, Ah’m thenkin’ we micht vara 
richtly daunder aeft ‘n thenk the skipper 
fur this guid meal, fur Ah’m sewer it’s 


entirely owin’ tae his guid hert ‘at we've 
had it. Wut d’ye say?” 

\s one man the crew rose to their feet, 
replying, * Yes, yes, let’s go.” And _ pre- 
sently, to the skipper’s astonishment, he 
was called out of his chart-room by the 
mate to interview his crew, who stood 
bashfully clustering together in front of 
the poop, nudging one another to speak 
the thanks that all felt. At last, on the 
skipper’s smiling invitation to them to 
state their errand, Scotty hemmed three 
or four times, and, twisting his cap _ be- 
tween his gnarled fingers, said: ‘‘ We’ve 
for 


come aeft, sir, tae thenk ye wuts 
been the vara best dinner ‘at some of us 
iver had in all oor lives, and tae hope 
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yell find us a decent crowd all the 
voy ge.” 

There was a lump in the skippers 
throat as he replied: ‘* Thank you, men, 
for: your courtesy. I feel sure I shall. 
And I promise you that, God helping me, 
Pil do all I can to make you all as happy 
as lies in my power.” 

He would have said more, but just at 
that moment there was a lull in the 
gale, a dense haze overspread the sky, 
and with an indescribably wrathful roar 
the wind sprang round into the 
ward again. All hands, at the hoarse 
commands of the officers, leaped to braces 


Wwest- 


and running gear, and for upwards of 
an hour toiled like Titans to get the 
vast mass of their ship with all her 
mighty top-hamper under control. 

By the time they had succeeded the 
weather was very bad indeed. A _ blind- 


ing snowstorm was raging, making it 
impossible to see half the ship's length 
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“The tackles were hanging down, swinging idly.’ 


ahead, and the force of the wind was so 
great that not a rag of canvas could be 
shown to it. Thus the Peter Graham lay 
wallowing right in the fairway of the 
Channel, a helpless mass, looking in the 
gloom like some unimaginably huge 
monster of the deep wounded unto death 
and helpless, at the mercy of the furious 
Atlantic waves, that rose higher and 
higher each moment. 

With an awful anxiety in every heart 
the crew strained their aching eyeballs 
through the whirling whiteness of the 
storm, knowing full well that at any 
moment some homeward-bound steamer, 
groping her way along, might’ blunder 
into them, bringing sudden destruction 
upon them, even if she were only going 
dead slow. But for some time _ the 
muffled hungry roar of the elements 
was unbroken by any sound save that 
of their own voices, and after a couple 
of hours of this terrible suspense the 
hearts of the men began to get some- 
what accustomed to it, and for no 


definite reason they became easier in 
their minds. 

Then, suddenly leaping as it were right 
out of the thickness ahead, came the 
vast, indefinite form of a steamship. No 
time was there for avoiding the terrible 
impact of the oncoming steamer, even 








, 


had the Peter Graham been manageable. 
As it was, lying like a helpless log in 
the trough of the sea, she was quite 
defenceless, and, with a horrible, grind- 
ing crash, the steel stem of the steam- 
ship ploughed its way deeply into the 
broadside of the sailing vessel, ripping up 
the massive steel plates as if they had 
been the thinnest of planking. No other 
sound was heard save the roaring of 
the gale and the crash of the impact. 
The steamer receded, leaving a tremend- 
ous wedge-shaped gap in the side of the 
Peter Graham, receded as if she had 
rebounded, and again came on, complet- 
ing the destruction she had _ begun. 
Like a dying whale, the huge sailing 
ship rolled over away from her destroyer, 
and in six minutes had disappeared 
from sight beneath the seething waters 
of the Channel. Of course, there had 
been no time to launch boats from the sail- 
ing ship, even had its boats been in perfect 
readiness for an emergency (which it is 
almost needless to say in a vessel just 
out of dock they were not), and the 
head of the steamer, being unprovided 
with any gear such as is found outside 
a sailing ship’s bows, offered nothing 
whereunto the hapless crew of the sail- 
ing ship might cling. Only a minute 


or two had. elapsed when the scene of 
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the calamity was all as it had been 
before the two vessels met there, the 
voices of the sea were alone heard in 


their storm song, and only a very keen 
eye on board a passing ship, had there 
been one, would have noted, clinging 
desperately to a little floating débris, 
the forms of the men who had so recently 
been in charge of a magnificent seaworthy 
ship. 

By that strong attraction which float- 
ing bodies have for each other, the 
castaways drifted together near enough 


for the braver spirits among them to 
utter a few words of encouragement, 


some almost unbelievable 
In every heart, however, 


to formulate 


hopes of rescue. 


there was a certain sense of satisfaction 
that almost their last act had been one 
which they could remember at the 


moment of death with complacency, an 
act of gratitude to the God they had so 
long forgotten, an act of kindness to a 
man they recognised as a_ benefactor ; 
and as they floated, clinging desperately 
to the frail fragments of hencoop and 
spar, the voice of the captain, rising high 
above the furious howling of the gale, 
was heard: ** Keep up your hearts, men ; 
the weather will probably clear before 
sunset.” True, sunset was very near, but 
all felt that, if the darkness of night 
was to be superadded to the gloom of the 
weather, their last gleam of hope would 
go out with the setting of the sun. 

As the captain had hopefully foretold, 
there was presently a break in the heavy 


gloom. Darting sideways through the 
lead-coloured pall which overhung the 


sky there shot a few bright beams from 
the departing sun. The snow had ceased, 
the wind had taken off a little, and by 
those cheering rays the little group of 
waifs saw, quite near to them, the huge, 
lumbering hull of a steamship. Their 
practised eyes at once detected the fact 
that she was not making any headway, 
just drifting helplessly at the mercy of 
the waves, which, indeed, were breaking 
high over her, as if she had been a 
pinnacle of rock upraised in the middle 
of the sea. 

They raised their puny voices, but in 
vain; still, their hopes were high, and 
such of them as were yet capable of 
exertion struggled desperately to propel 
the frail fragments which supported 
them in the direction of that giant hulk. 
Had they known, they might have spared 


105 
themselves the exertion, for presently 
it was noticed that the steamer was 


drifting steadily in their direction, and, 
as she came nearer and nearer, all their 
hopes rose to such a pitch: that they 
began to feel certain of rescue.  Pre- 
sently they saw, to their amazement, 
that there were no boats in her davits, 
the tackles were hanging down, swinging 
idly to and fro, and a couple of side 


ladders were discernible reaching to 
the water's edge. And so it came _ to 


pass that, just as the sun sank below the 
horizon, the wearied crew dragged them- 
selves painfully up the ladders and fell, 
almost at the last gasp, upon the deserted 
deck of the steamer. 

As one by one they recovered them- 
and began to investigate, they 
found, to their almost speechless amaze- 
ment, that she was indeed utterly deserted. 
She had a heavy list to port (that is to 
say, she was lying over at an alarming 
angle), and the most thorough search 
failed to reveal the existence of any 
living creature on board but themselves. 
Presently, however, they discovered 
that her bows were stove in, as if from 
some terrible shock, and the thought 
at once leaped to their minds that this 


selves 


must have been the vessel which had 
destroyed their late ship. However, 
they did not concern themselves much 


with that; the one great fact present to 
every mind was that they had been 
miraculously snatched from the very 
jaws of the grave, and that here they 
had a big ship under their feet which, 
to all appearances, was perfectly sea- 
worthy as far as floatability went, even 
though she was so severely damaged ; 
and presently the captain rallied his 
crew and did what was necessary to get 
out lights and signals of being unmanage- 
able. They found the fires still alight 
in the furnaces, but they had no en- 
gineers among them, and, indeed, were 
hardly capable of raising steam; but, 
after all, that troubled them little. She 
was a schooner-rigged steamer, and they 
took immediate steps to set such small 
sail as she carried in order to keep her 
head up to the the wind having 
now taken off considerably. 

Perhaps it is hardly necessary to say 
that throughout the night they kept 
the fog signals constantly going, and in 
the morning were gratified beyond 
measure to find themselves within sight 
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of the English coast. Now their hearts 
rose high with the splendid prospect 
immediately before them of not merely 
having their lives saved, but of receiving 
a sum for the salvage of this great vessel 
which would be larger in amount than 
they could ordinarily have hoped to gain 
in two or three years of the hardest toil. 

The captain was the first to give defi- 
nite expression to the exultant feelings 
that arose in every heart. Calling all 
hands around him, he said: 

“Men, God’s been very good to us. 
We have been snatched from the jaws 
of death by a miracle. Not only so, but 
we are placed in a better position by 
far than that we occupied before. It is 
one of those signal mercies that we men 
who ‘go down to the sea in ships’ can so 
fully appreciate. It is evident that the 
crew of this vessel took to their boats 
panie-stricken, thinking that she was 
sinking. She is evidently an Italian ship, 
and, as you know, Dagoes are liable to 
these sudden fits of terror in the pre- 
sence of great danger. Let us thank 
God.” 

And, kneeling on the sloping deck, 
with heads bared, the littl company 
followed the captain’s fervent thanks- 
giving with the utmost sincerity. 

About an hour afterwards the sun 
came out, and there, at no great dis- 
tance from them, they saw one of the 
splendid Liverpool tugboats that was 
evidently returning from her task of 
towing a ship to one of the Continental 
ports. Seeing the predicament of the 
great vessel, she made straight towards 
them. It would have done your heart 
good to see the alacrity with which the 
rescued crew manipulated the immense 


steel hawser which was wound upon a 
winch at the fore part of the ship and 
passed it on board the tug. In twenty 
minutes from first sighting the tugboat, 
the Catalina, as the ship they had 
boarded was called, was proceeding in 
tow towards Plymouth at the rate of 
about four knots an hour. The weather 
improved steadily, and by midday the 
tugboat proudly dragged her gigantic tow 
into the beautiful harbour, never more 
beautiful, surely, to any eyes than to 
those of that grateful crowd. Then the 
captain, taking advantage of the tug- 
boat skipper’s offer, was rapidly rowed 
ashore, Where, making straight for the 
telegraph office, he acquainted his owners 
with the strange happenings that had 
befallen him. 

The vessel was speedily placed in dry 
dock, where it was found that, in spite 
of the terrible blow she had received, 
she was quite seaworthy, her cargo of 
grain being undamaged. The men were 
comfortably lodged in the Sailors’ Home 
pending the inquiry into the loss of 
their ship and the salving of the vesscl 
they had brought in. The upshot of 
the whole affair was that the sum of 
£15,000 was awarded by the Admiralty 
Court as salvage, a sum which admitted 
of every one of the sailors receiving 
£300 as his share, and even the boy 
found himself, to his almost utter stupe- 
faction, in possession of £150. The wel- 
come intelligence was received during the 
Admiralty proceedings that the crew of 
the steamer had all safely landed on 
the coast of France. 

And thus ended satisfactorily for the 
crew of the Peter Graham the most 
eventful Christmas of their whole lives. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


AGAIN: FACE TO FACE, 


When such strings jar, what hope of harmony? ” 
Henry VL, Part I., ii. 1. 





YYLVIA and her brother, 





Bi Pa seated in the carriage, 

q Be | - were on their way 
> 4 home. 

DP awest: i Fred was in good 

SS Sp) spirits, but Sylvia was 

SS | absorbed in thought, 

(eer Ul Sur G and silent. 
eae * What a_blunder- 
ing idiot that foot- 


man is,” said the young man, “ Did you see 
his stupid act? He tripped in a tag of the 
carpet, I suppose, and sent the white soup 
in a cataract over my shoulder. I shall never 
be able to wear this dress-coat again; and, 
confound it, with my dilapidated finances, 


that is serious. It entails an entire new suit. 
The fellow was officious enough to wipe it 
off, and the butler assisted—but the soup had 
grease in it, and the dust will adhere—and 
there is an end of it all—and this dinner 
party will cost me seven guineas.” 

“T want to have a talk with you, Fred, but 
not about your dress-coat.” 

**Well—here I am at your mercy. But I 
tell you candidly my mind is preoccupied with 
the white soup and my spoilt suit.” 

**F red, be serious.” 

*l am—horribly. 
soup.” 

“Fred. 
the truth about 


If it had only been clear- 


I wish very much to know what is 
that story concerning Mr. 





By S. Baring-Gould, Author of 
**Mehalah.”” ‘Court Royal.” 
Etc. 


Reginald Oswestry and the governess. There 
has been a good deal of talk. Did he really 
become engaged to her, and then break it off 
because his father and mother disapproved ? ” 

** Bosh !” 

** But, really—there has been so much said on 
the topic that Iam anxious to know the facts 
as they really are.” 

* He is off to-norrow—and you may not see 
him again for several years.” 

**T know it—and I wish to think well of him 
if I may. Tell me frankly what you know. 
I have a reason for desiring to be told.” 

* You are very inquisitive.” 

*T am so, because, Fred, a good deal depends 
on it.” 


**No—seriously ! Does the wind set in that 
quarter ? Well, [| would prefer to have Reggy 
as my brother-in-law than any other man I 
know. I wish you joy, Sylvia.” 


“Stay, Fred. You have not answered my 
question.” 

“What, about the governess ?” 

**Yes—about the governess.” 

* Tt is all rubbish,” said the young man. ‘I 
know as much as anyone about the circum- 
stances. She was a minx, and deliberately set 
her cap at him, and she made a point of talking 
asides with him, and making believe that they 
were very intimate, especially in the presence of 
visitors, and when friends were staying in the 
house. He has spoken to me several times 
about the annoyance she caused him, but he is 
too gentlemanly to rebuff her before strangers. 
She was so sly that she was careful not to 
allow Lady Oswestry to suspect anything; and 
she took these liberties only in the presence of 
others.” 
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“You are confident that this was all?” 

‘*J am positive. She was a designing toad 
who sought to compromise him. She made a 
point of fawning on my Lady, and buttering 
her in the most fulsome manner. And by this 
means she succeeded in blinding Lady Oswes- 
try’s eyes. But it became so unpleasant to 
Reggy that he left the Park, and wrote to 
his father to explain the annoyance caused him, 
and then there was a blow up.” 

Sylvia considered for a few moments in 
silence, her face turned to the window as 
contemplating the landscape, frosted with 
moonlight. 

Then, reverting to her brother, she asked 
hastily : 

‘*Have you a scrap of paper, Fred?” 

**Yes—I have half the sheet in which I 
wrapped my tobacco. Will that suit you? 
By Jove! I will have my cigarette now.” 

He put his hand into his breast pocket, and 
drew forth a paper, unfolded it and tore it in 
half. 

* There, Sylvia, there is what you desire— 
and not particularly crumpled. You will not 
object if I make a cigarette, and smoke it ?” 

** Not in the least.” 

She took from him the half sheet of white 
paper and smoothed it on her lap, then de- 
tached the Maréchal Niel rose from her bosom, 
placed it in the centre of the sheet, and deftly 
folded it. When that was done she handed 
the little parcel to her brother. 

‘*Fred,” said she, “I ask of you a great 
favour,” 

** Ask away, Sylvia. You know that I would 
go to the world’s end for you.” 

**Ido not ask that—only that you should 
ride over to Swinwood to-morrow morning and 
deliver this little parcel into the hand of 
Reginald Oswestry and of no one else. Start 
directly after breakfast. You will do that for 
me, assuredly ?” 

** Indeed, Sylvia, I will. I told Reggy that I 
would be there to-morrow to see the last of 
him. He is sound as gold, and I shall miss him 
greatly.” 

As he spoke Fred rolled tobacco in a cigarette 
paper on his knee. He put the rose in its paper 
envelope into his breast pocket, and groped for 
matches. 

**By Jove!” said he; “I have forgotton to 
bring vestas with me. Stay the carriage, 
Sylvia. Perhaps Phillips may have matches 
with him.” 

**Oh!” suddenly exclaimed Sylvia. ‘ There 
they are again.” 

**Who are there again?” asked Fred, still 
engaged on his cigarette-making, and not even 
looking out of the window. 

The moon was full, and the night was one in 
summer. The road was bathed in light. It 
had not the phosphorescent glare of a highway 


carried through a chalk, lime-stone, or granite 
country, for the soil, the gravel, the sand were 
all dull red. Nevertheless the road and every- 
thing in it were distinctly visible. Sylvia 
pulled the cord, and arrested the coachman. 
She had been looking through the window on 
her side, of which the pane was down, when 
she had observed a dark mass progressing 
along the road, and when the carriage drew up 
it was when the mass had been overtaken. 

“Oh, Fred! Fred!” she exclaimed. “It is 
that burnt girl and her brother. James!” to 
the footman. ‘“ Oh—quick! open!” 

But she did not wait till the man had de- 
scended: she herself turned the handle, and 
in a moment was out in the road, bathed in 
the liquid silver, a vision as from another 
world, in her lace and silk, and with the 
topazes flashing in the moonlight. And there, 
moving in the same direction, in the road was 
Nebo, carrying his sister in his arms. And the 
hour was midnight—for the clock of a church 
tower in the distant town could be heard 
striking through the still summer night air. 

It came about thus. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE ALLFOURS. 


“Unregarded age in corners thrown.” 

As You Like It, ii. 3. 

S already intimated, on leaving the sur- 
gery, Nebo and his sister retraced 
their steps to the Waste Moor. 
They made no halt till they reached 

a cottage of much the same character as 
that occupied by their mother and _step- 
father, and situated at a rifle-shot distance 
from their old home. On reaching it they 
saw a low two-wheeled cart with the back 
out standing before the door, having an old 
grey donkey in the shafts, which lifted his 
head and observed them with intelligent eyes 
as they approached. 

Next moment a man, squirming along on all- 
fours, with clogs on his knees and pattens on 
his hands, came out of the house with remark- 
able agility, followed by a cat, and called, 
“Right face, Neddy, and home you go.” 
Whereat the donkey nodded its head, gave a 
flick with its long ears, and, still eyeing Nebo 
and his sister with manifest animosity, 
proceeded in the direction of the stable that 
lay in rear of the cottage; but as it did 
so it turned its shrewd head to watch the 
brother and sister. 

The man, who moved rapidly along the 
ground like a lizard, was going after the brute, 
when Nebo called to him, *‘ Abraham, I want 
to have a word with you.” 

** Presently,” replied the fellow, turning his 
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head over his shoulder, without desisting from 
his crawl, ** but I must attend to Neddy first, 
or ther’ will be a miff between us. He’s that 
tutty if not minded at wunce. Lord! He’s 
suspicious now.” 

And sure enough, the donkey had turned 
with the cart, on getting behind the 


about 
and was peeping round the corner at his 


house, 


she presented no appearance of being human 
but looked like a bundle of dingy rags, out of 
which projected a little head covered with a 
tangle of dense grey hair. But a pair of nimble 
little hands were distinguishable, engaged in 
peeling potatoes. 

She had a quaint wizen face, illumined by 
a pair of intelligent, merry eyes. 





quadrupedal master and the two young folk, 
With an inflation of the nostrils that betokened 
preparation for an angry bray. 

*T’m comin’, Ned, ’'m comin’!” shouted the 
man, and ran on all-fours as hard as he could to 
the donkey. 

Nebo and Bessie entered the cottage. 

There, by the fire on the floor, in a heap, 
crouched the wife of Abraham. At first sicht 
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‘In the road was Nebo, carrying his sister.” 


“You've seen Al,” she exclaimed, in a 
cracked, high-pitched voice. “Come in! 
Come in! You can settle somewheer — we 
ain’t got much in the way of cheers. Abraham 
and I ha’n’t no use for ’em—and Beulah got to 
do wi’out one from a babe. Theer now; so, 
Nebo, you, and Bessie have been in a storm wi’ 
Adonijah ; and he’s turned you booth out o't’ 
house—your mother’s house. A comical world, 
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a topsy-turvy world this be, wheer all folks 
as goes upright turn ‘ead over ‘eels soon or late, 
and they only keep their level as runs on 
all-fours.” She thereupon burst into a cackle of 
laughter that was brought to a stop only by 
her cutting a finger. ‘‘Drat it!” she said, 
‘one can’t peel pertatoes and crack jokes. 
The story of it is all over the Moor, you and 
Bessie sent a morris-dancin’ from your mother’s 
door! What have you come here for?” 

‘*To ask you to shelter us for the night.” 

‘““Wull, wull, there’s Beulah’s bed will do 
for Bess, and you can sleep on the settle. 
Ah! Beulah! she wuz upright. Scriptur’ sez 
ye don’t gather grapes o’ thorns or vigs 0 
thistles—but Scriptur’ trips at times. When 
she’d a mind to it and afore company Beulah’d 
sot on a cheer like any Christian, and walked 
on two feet like a man. [I’m but a _ poor 
crumpled-up creetur’, not good for much, and 
she don’t tek after me, but after Abraham, ’er 
father. Ah! he’s Al. Now Beulah’s married. 
[ wunder whether she'll ’ave children that 
‘ool be straight up and down, or tek after our 
family. O, my dear! if she do, what ‘ool the 
folk call ’em. There be we, the Allfours, and 
there be the Crawleys —I wuz a Crawley—and 
then there is the Creepers. It wud be a 
satisfaction if there wuz four families that 
ran on four feet. Ther’d be choice for 
our young people when they want to marry.” 

It is a remarkable fact, and fact it is, that 
on the Waste Moor there had been from time 
immemorial—that is to say from before the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant—two or three 
families of hereditary cripples. It was generally 
supposed that they were without spines at all, 


more 


but this, of course, was not the case. Their 
backbones were contorted, and they were 
unable to sit upright or stand. They ran 


about, for the most part, on their hands and 
knees, and displayed extraordinary power of 
rapid locomotion in this manner. What the 
true surnames of these families were was quite 
unknown on the Waste Moor, and by them- 
selves were only employed on the momentous 
occasions when registration was required. 
Popularly they were known as the Allfours, 
the Crawleys, and the Creepers. The latter of 
these three did not properly belong to the 
Waste Moor, but was allied by marriage to both 
the other families which did reside on their own 
holdings on the Moor. As no young woman of 
an upright carriage was likely to listen with 
patience to the addresses of one of these human 
lizards, and as there was not the smallest 
chance of any female among them inspiring 
# young man who was upright in build with 
the tender passion, these three families of 
human quadrupeds were condemed to inter- 
marry; and thus had about a 
cripples that threatened to expand into a clan. 
Oceasionally, but only rarely, a child of one 


come race of 
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of these couples was born without curvature 
of the spine, and such had been Beulah, the 
daughter of Abraham and Attaliah Allfours, 
She had been a_ sufficiently wench 
and one eminently good-humoured, and she 
had succeeded in captivating a man of up- 
right carriage, and in marrying him. 

The old couple had been vastly proud of their 


comely 


daughter, because she had reverted to the 
common type of humanity. They had 


chuckled and crowed and blessed themselves 
over her ever since the day when suddenly, 
as a child, instead of scrambling along the 
kitchen floor, she had raised herself by means 
of the table leg and had taken a 
two in an upright position. 

“TI couldn’t ha’ been prouder of “er,” said 
Attaliah ; ‘‘no, not if she’d born a peer 
o the realm,” said her mother. 

Although Abraham and his wife affected to 
disparage the upright position, and to belaud 
their own, and to dilate on its advantages, 
they were by no means insensible to the gain 
it was to Beulah to be able to escape from 
the narrow circle of the hereditary cripples. 

‘*T wull see now that the bed be all right,” 
said the deformed woman. Then she added— 
**Clear the way, the express be startin’.” 

In a moment the little creature’ went 
whizzing over the floor. She wore a sort of 
legless stool or sledge attached to her bedy, 
and fitting on behind her, held in place by 
straps about her waist and over her distorted 
nether limbs above the knees. This stool had 
reels or small rollers under it, so that the 
little woman was able to progress on it with 


step or 


been 


great celerity. It possessed, however, the 
disadvantage of not enabling her to turn 
and alter her direction. Starting on it, she 
went directly to the point and ran down 
whatever was in the way, incapable of 
deflecting her course to right or left. She 


now rushed over the floor and was brought 
up with a jerk against the There 
she turned herself about with difficulty and 
said: **I can’t for the life that is in me 
see the gain of walkin’ on the feet. And to 
me it is sadly inelligant. Besides, it’s so ill- 
You dropa pin, and what a way 
And if you let 


staircase. 


convenient, 
you ‘ave to stoop to pick it up! 


fall a crock or a pan or a cup, it is broken. 
Abraham and I never breaks nothin’.” 
Then she threw herself over on her face 


and went up the stairs with agility, the little 
carriage attached to her projecting behind 
like the house carried by a snail 

Nebo and were familiar with 
the ways of to be either sur- 
prised or distorted they 
there 


his sister too 
the cripples 
However 


physical 


amused, 
might be in their 
were Do persons more upright in their con- 
and kindly in heart upon the Waste 

Whilst Attaliah was upstairs engaged 


structure, 


duct 
Moor. 
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in getting room ready for the reception of 
Bessie, the kitchen door was thrust open, and 
Abraham wriggled in on his clogs and pattens, 
and made straight for the table, against which 
he raised himself into a sitting posture. 

His face was troubled. 

*7T be took aback so, I couldn’ ’a_ thort 


it,” he said 
* What is it that disturbs you, Abraham ?’ 
asked Nebo. 

The little man had short grey hair, a 
bushy beard of the same grizzled hue, and 


big, staring eyes. The face was sallow and 
seamed ; it bore a gentle, kindly expression, 
but was now clouded and _ perplexed. 

‘Il know well what you want wi’ my 
Attaliah and me,” he “And, Lord! 
there yunt a woman as ’ud be furarder to 
do ye a favour and tek no ‘count of it than 
Attaliah. She is good all through ‘er, she 
is, though I sez it. [| never saw a woman 


like het : 


said. 


never. But it can’t be.” 
* We have come to ask for shelter for a 


night. or two at the outside,” said Nebo. 
‘Bessie has been badly injured—burnt” 
his brow darkened—‘tand needs attention. 


Adonijah has turned us out of the house, 
though not before | had made up my mind 
to leave and to take Bessie with me.” 


‘I know it—I know it. Oh! the bother 


ind the vexation of it!” groaned the old 
man. He drew his hands out of the straps 
that held the pattens in place, and passed 
them over his face. 

“Oh, dear life!” said he, ‘“*that ever I 
should ‘ave been brought to this pass to be 


forced to deny a shelter and shakedown to 
two poor orphings. Oh, dear! I shaun’t be 
more to let "Liah call me Al, but 


she'll sot me down AY, and lower if ’er can 


ebble any 
go. Oh, dear!” 

*But what is it, Abraham ?” 

‘I caun’t look thee in the face and say it, 
[ be that ashamed and ‘umbled.” 

‘I do not understand.” 

The little man shuffled and twisted himself 
about till he had laid hold of the board of 
the table with both hands, and had placed 
his brow against the drawer: and then he 
spoke as though addressing someone who was 
beneath the table. 

“Oh, dear life! he wun't allow it no ways. 
*Ee cudn’t ‘a ‘urted me more, not if ‘ee ’ad ‘a 
laid me out on a board an’ ironed me flat 
to make a straight man of me. ‘Ee threats 
to tek my ‘ouse from me if I do, an’ I'm 
powerless agin him. ‘Ee ‘olds me in_ his 
pocket, and ‘as done ever since ’ee lent me 
money to get a new cart and fresh ‘arness 
for Neddy. But no—it begun before that, 
when I'd had the affluenzy and got be’ind 
with the doctor.” 

* Who 
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‘Aye, Saach. My old ‘arness wuz broke 
an’ the cart wuz all to bits, an’ Neddy felt 
it—’ee wudn’t go. ‘’Ee’s got a lot o’ self- 
respect ‘as that theer donkey. ‘Ee set back 
‘is ears, and turned down ’is lip, and cocked 
‘is eye on one side, and sed, plain as any 
Christian, ‘Don’t ye try it on wid me, ode 
man. I be a respeckable hass as ’old my ‘ead 
up in the world, and I wun’t go ef you 
doesn’t give me new ‘arness and a tidy cart.’ 
So I wuz forced to borrer the money of 
Adonijah, and I wuz a bit behind afore, on 
‘count of my affluenzy. An’ ’ee took security 
of me on my ‘ouse. ‘ Well, an’ now,’ sez ‘ee, 
‘ef you let Nebo an’ Bessie sleep under 
your roof, it will be the wuss-for thee, Abra- 
ham.’ I knaw ’ee ‘ull turn ’Liah ‘an me 
into the road. Oh, dear!” sighed the old 
cripple. ‘‘Ef only Neddy ’ad been raisonable 
and listed to my argiments. But ‘ee wud 
not; ’ee’s that obstinate and ’igh-minded. 
’Ee’d took in ’is mind agin the old cart as 
might ha’ been patched, an’ the ’arness as 
might ha’ been made right wi’ a bit o° packin’ 
thread. But, oh!—this comes of haughtiness 
an’ pride in a hass—’ee wudn’t budge an inch 
till I got a fresh turn-out altogether. Stub- 
born ’ee was, an’ no movin’ ’im, an’ that 
involved me in troubles and expenses ; an noo’ 
I’m in the hond o’ Adonijah, and what sholl 
I do?” 

‘There is nothing to be done but submit,” 
said Nebo. ‘“ We will cause ruin to no one, 
least of all to you—you good, kind-hearted 
Allfours. Bessie, we must move on.” 

Half an hour later Abraham Allfours was 
in the stable with his donkey. 

“Oh, Ned! Ned!” said the old man sorrow- 
fully, as he rubbed the legs of the animal. 
“What a thing pride an’ ’aughtiness of ‘eart 
be! You involve me in difficulties as you 
wouldn’t put up wi’ your ode ‘arness and 
cart, an’ now you've covered my grey ‘airs 
wi’ shame. Wot d’yer think o’ that, Neddy?” 

Then the ass lifted its head, distended its 
throat and nostrils, and uttered a hideous 
bray. What did it mean thereby? What 
answer did it give to the reproaches of its 
quadrupedal master ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A STRANGER, AND YE TOOK ME IN. 
“She is as forward of her breeding, as 
She is i’ the rear of our birth 
Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 

N the moonshine, full, soft, of the summer 
night, in the road flooded with light, 
darkened only by the blot made by the 
shadow of carriage and horses, stood 

Sylvia Folly in her evening dress. Her opera 
cloak had slipped from her, and her white 
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“T shall not forget!”—p. 115. 


shoulders were bare in the pure glare of the 
moon. Her bracelet and the jewels at her 
bosom and in her hair twinkled and flashed, 
and her lace was as waving gossamer in the 
silver radiance. 

**What is the meaning of this?” she asked, 
as she laid her gloved hand lightly on Nebo, 
and stayed him. ‘*Why are you carrying 
her ?” 

“She is tired out, and can walk no 
further.” 

“But whither are you bound? Why are 
you out so late? It has just struck mid- 
night.” 

‘*We have been turned out of home by our 
stepfather—out of the house where we were 
born,” said Nebo. 

**But—she is ill—she has been burnt; you 
cannot—you must not expose her to the 
night air.” 
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‘We have no. choice,” said 
Nebo, letting his sister slip from 
his arms to her feet on the road, 

*But -have you no friends who 
would tak + you into their houses +” 

* Frie.ds !” exclaimed the young 
man bit erly; and he turned a 
dark face towards her. ‘The 
wretched, the outcast, have no 
friends. We have been from 
house to house on the Waste 
Moor, and have’ been refused 
shelter everywhere.” 

**Oh, miss,” put in Bessie, “it 
was not their fault. They were 
all kind and willing, but afraid of 
our stepfather—what he would 
do to them.” 

Her voice was so soft and sweet 
that Fred was attracted, and 
thrust his head out of the car- 
riage to observe the speaker. 

** But,” pursued Sylvia, * what 
is your destination to-night 7” 

‘**We are on our way to Broms- 
grove,” replied the young nailer. 
“There I can earn my livelihood; 
and nigh to Bromsgrove is a 
place where all are  equal—no 
ladies and gentlemen there!” 

** Brother!” interjected Bessie. 

* And no foggers, only workers, 
That is the place for me. No rich and 
poor, no masters and slaves, but all brothers.” 

“Tt is a long way off to Bromsgrove, and 
you cannot possibly reach it to-night ; more- 
over, your sister is too exhausted to walk. 
You surely do not intend to carry her the 
whole way ?” 

‘*There is no other place open to receive 
us,” observed Nebo sullenly. 

“This must not be—stay. Phillips!” Syl- 
via stepped to the side of the carriage and 
looked up at the coachman. ‘* You are so 
good, and your wife is so kind a woman. 
You have a spare room and bed in your 
cottage, and to oblige me you will take in 
this young man for the night. As to his 
sister, she shall come into the house, and I 
will provide that she be properly attended to 
there.” 

‘Yes, miss,” said the driver, touching his 
laced hat with his whip; “but I dare say 
we could accommodate them both—the gal 
as well as he; she can have the bed, and 
he can lie by the fire in the kitchen.” 

**No,” said Sylvia. “It is most good and 
thoughtful of you to suggest this, Phillips; 
but I had rather that she were in our house: 
there I can see to her without having to run 
to and fro. All the same, I thank you for 
the offer. I know that in a case of burns 
there should be constant attention, and I 
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would not put too much upon your wife, 
Phillips. I think I should prefer to have 
her under my immediate care.” Then, turn- 


ing to Nebo, she said, ‘* You will not object ?” 


“Sylvia, a word with you?” said Fred, 
stepping from the carriage; and as he did 
so he stood in the liquid moonlight that 
flashed on his patent leather shoes and 


sparkled in the diamond studs his sister had 
recently given him as a_ birthday present. 
He led Sylvia aside, and said in a low tone, 


as he held her wrist, ** You are too hasty; 


you know nothing about these people. You 
hear: they have been expelled from their 
home. There must have been some good 
reason for that.” 

‘A stepfather did it,” answered Sylvia. 
“He told me so.” 

“Yes; but on what provocation? You 


should institute inquiries.” 

“What, at midnight?” 

“You do not know what you are letting 
yourself in for. You know absolutely nothing 
about them. The girl is very pretty 
that—but the young man’s manners 
fensive. He was obnoxious when we were at 
Mr. Forward’s door.” 

“Oh! | think nothing of 
girl is ill, is suffering, and 
shelter for their 
a burn is,” 

Without 


the impulse of a 


I can see 


are of- 


that. The poor 
they have no 
heads. Fred, consider what 
another word, acting on impulse, 
and of 
from her 


generous heart 
pity, Sylvia turned 

went hastily back to the pair 
“Tt is all settled. Get both of 
you into the carriage. You, poor girl, shall 
and my brother and yours 
places opposite us. There is 


womanly 
brother and 
and said : 
sit beside me; 
shall take the 
plenty of room for all.” 

The footman raised his eyebrows and pursed 
his lips. The stolidly 
plated the ears of his horses, his face in the 
moonlight impassible and without expression. 

Nebo was too astounded to speak. He was 
well aware that his sister’s power of walking 
further end. He had discovered 
his own inability to carry her any distance. 


coachinan contem- 


Was at an 


He did not know where to obtain a night’s 
lodging. And in_ his’ helplessness and 


condition he could do no other 
than suffer this impetuous and beautiful lady 


resoul celess 


to have her own way. He was not grateful 
he was embarrassed and vexed with him- 
self at being placed under an obligation. 


“Now, then,” said Fred, ‘‘step in, and take 
the seat opposite to your sister.” 

Nebo looked the young gentleman who 
addressed him up and down, took in as he 
looked his evening suit, his white shirt front 
and cuffs diamond = studs, his’ well- 
dressed head of light hair 
the moment. He studied 


and 
and abundant 
he wore no hat at 
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him as he might some strange being whom 
he vezarded with aversion and no admiration, 
be mistrusted, as one harbouring 
ulterior designs and evil motives. 

But Was not at the moment to 
be thought of, at midnight, burdened with 
the charge of his and he submitted. 
With the morrow, when daylight returned, 
he would recover his independence; he would 
take away Bessie and proceed with her to his 
destination. 

** So, intend going to Bromsgrove ?” 
said Fred, coldly, to the youth at his side. 

“To Dodford, near Bromsgrove,” answered 


as one to 
resistance 


sister ; 


you 


Nebo. He was opposite Bessie in the car- 
riage, that was now in motion. He felt 
thankful that he was not placed face to face 
with that radiant girl in silk and lace and 
jewels, with her bare throat and shoulders 
and arms. He would have been afraid lest 
he should soil her with the touch of his 
begrimed garments; he would have felt more 


keenly that there was a difference between 
them not to his advantage. A fragrance of 
jessamine pervaded the interior of the car- 
riage. Fred had not lighted his cigarette ; 
the stopping of the horses had interrupted his 
purpose of obtaining a match from the driver. 
Nebo had caught a waft of that essence 
before, from the kerchief that Miss Folly had 
given to his sister. 


* Are you cold?” asked Sylvia of the girl. 
“The dew is falling heavily. Tell me if I 
hurt you—I am about to put my cloak over 
your shoulders and back. It is very light 
and soft, and the chill must be kept from 
your wounds. Poor child! I must hear all 
about it when you are able to tell me the 
story. Are you in much pain now? I have 


thought of you a great deal this evening that 
is past, and have reproached myself for not 
asking your address, that I might have called 
to inquire after you and offer my help. I 


had resolved to go to Mr. Forward and learn 
it from him. Now I am so thankful that I 
have caught you up, and that it is in my 


power to be of some assistance to you.” 
There was a depth and ring of kindness in 


the tone of Sylvia’s voice that won Bessie’s 
confidence to the speaker. But Nebo’s heart 
contracted as he asked himself, ‘* What does 


all this mean?” 

He saw the beautifully moulded bare arms 
of the girl as they drew an ermine cloak 
lined with crimson silk about the sordid rags 
of his and he his lips 
tightly against his teeth, and again he asked 
himself, What end had this girl in view that 
she put on this affectation of pity? Did her 


sister, compressed 


brother purpose canvassing the division in 
the Conservative interest for the next elec- 
tion? Did this richly and elegantly adorned 


miss hope to win his vote in this manner? 
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Ov was this mere indulgence of the luxury of 
playing the Lady Bountiful ? 

A child takes pleasure in patronising a cat, 
and fondling one that has had a paw injured 
in a trap. Was it thus with this dazzling 
lady ? 

Was his sister a plaything, to be made 
much of for the moment and then to be cast 
aside for some new sensation ? 

“What did you say about your destin- 
asked Fred, listlessly. 

* Dodford,” answered Nebo curtly. 

“What? That is where was the commu- 
nity founded by Feargus O’Connor.” 

* Yes; on communistic principles.” 

* But O'Connor is dead long ago.” 

* No doubt. But his principles are im- 
mortal.” 

‘! know nothing about the immortality of 
his principles in the abstract,” said Fred. 
* All [ know is that when applied they failed 
conspicuously. The community you have 
heard of has gone to nought.” 

**Are you so sure of that?” 

\ll that remains of his foundation are 
some cottages, all built on one pattern; but 
the tenants vary considerably, almost in every 
particular, Some are comparatively well off, 
and some are in abject poverty. But though 
the houses were built to be all alike, the 
occupants soon quarrelled because the houses 
did not all look one way, so that some had 
the sun in at their windows and the others 
had not. The community no longer exists.” 

Nebo’s eyes fell; he was disappointed. 

The carriage passed the lodge gates, and a 
flash of lamplight shot through the interior, 
illumining both Sylvia’s and Bessie’s face. It 
was a momentary flash, but in it Nebo saw 
the irradiated countenance of Sylvia, and said 
to himself involuntarily: ‘*She is, indeed, a 
handsome woman.” And Fred saw the sweet 
face of Bessie and the glitter in her full eyes, 
and he also said to himself: ‘*‘ What an un- 
commonly pretty girl!” 

The wheels sounded as they revolved over 
gravel, Nebo, looking out of the window, saw 
a smooth lawn sheeted with dew and moon- 
light, and stained here and there with the 
level shadows of great trees. 

Then the carriage drew up before the house, 
Clentham Hall. 

The footman opened the door, and Fred 
descended first; then Sylvia stepped lightly 
out and extended her hand to Bessie, who 
with confidence put hers into that of Miss 
Folly. 

Sylvia retained her hold of the shy and 
shrinking girl, and said to Nebo: “Do not 
have any hesitation in confiding your sister 
to me. [ will take infinite care of her. Dr. 
Forward shall see her every day—twice a day 
if you think it advisable.” 


ation ? 


* We must go on our way to-morrow,” said 
Nebo. 

**No, she does not leave this house till she is 
pronounced quite cured.” 

Then, turning to the coachman, Sylvia said: 
‘** Phillips, you will be good to the young man 
and make him comfortable. I do beg this of 
you and of your wife.” 

**Nothing shall fail him, Miss,” answered 
the driver; and then to Nebo, in a different 
tone of voice, ‘* Now then, young chap, come 
along with me to the stableyard.” 

As Fred and Sylvia entered the hall, and 
the electric light bathed the meek face of 
Bessie, set off by the ermine and crimson 
silk, Fred looked hard at her, and as he 
turned he said aside to Sylvia, ‘* Mais, ma 
seeur, elle est charmante!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE WAY OF THE WORM. 


* You smell this business with a sense as cold 
As is a dead man’s nose: but I do see't and feel’t,” 
Winter’s Tale, i, L 


YEXT morning, after’ breakfast, Sylvia 
said to her brother: * You must not 
a forget a promise made to Mr. Regi- 

nald Oswestry to see him off to-day, 
and to me to deliver into his hands, and _ his 
alone, the little parcel I made up in the 
carriage and gave to you last night. A great 


deal depends thereon.” 

‘**Have no fean. | shall not forget. Now 
about these nail folk to whom yon have 
offered hospitality 2? You have saddled your- 
self with serious responsibilities, Sylvia! How 
fares that pretty girl?” 

“A burn will take its course. She will 
remain where she is till Mr. Forward has 
seen her. As you are on your way to Swin- 
wood Park, Fred, I want you to call at the 
doctor’s and tell him that he is required here 
this morning. My maid is better—it was 
nothing but hysteria with her, and Mr. 
Forward may think it unnecessary to visit her 
to-day. So please inform him that he is 
desired on another account.” 

“All right. What about that brother?” 

“1 intend to have a talk with him. He 
strikes me as a_ strange, cantankerous 
creature.” 

“He is a most objectionable cub,” said 
young Mr. Folly. 

**He has his head full of queer notions. | 
shall find an occasion to let him air them.” 

“Cui bono ?” 

Sylvia shrugged her shoulders. ‘ It is always 
well to find out what are the theories, 
prejudices, and ambitions of other people.” 

“The game is not worth the candle.” 
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However 
and fan- 


” 


“In that I with 
crude and undigested the 
tasies of men such as this Nebo Homer 

‘Is that his name?” 

“Yes, I have learned it from his sister. I 
was about to say that, whatever the fantasies 
of such men as he may be, they deserve 
attention—they the sparks, the heat 
produced by friction somewhere.” 

Sylvia accompanied her brother to 
door, and his horse was brought round. 

Before he mounted she once more reminded 
him of the packet, and when he was in the 
saddle he playfully produced it from his 
breast pocket. ‘I shall not forget!” he called 
to her; then replaced it and rode away. 

Sylvia remained in the porch looking after 
him till he disappeared past the lodge, then 
she turned and the stairs to the 
room where Bessie was. 

The burnt girl lay in the bed, for she had 
been strictly forbidden to rise till the surgeon 
Nebo was seated beside her ; 
Sylvia’s express 


disagree you, 


schemes 


are 


the 


ascended 


her. 
been 


had seen 
he had 
command, 

The room in which Bessie was lying faced the 
morning sun that flowed into it and filled it 
with light. It was a pretty room, papered 
with white having pale blue sprigs on it; the 
curtains were of muslin, and the bed hangings 
of white. Coloured prints were on the walls; 


admitted, by 


roses Rubens and Alan K. Richardson - 
wreathed the window, the sash of which was 
up, and the sweet summer air entered the 
room. 

Sylvia greeted Nebo kindly; he rose and 


returned the salutation awkwardly, conscious 
that he was in his soiled working clothes, and 
out of place in fresh and clean sur- 
roundings. 

“You have no occasion to be concerned about 
her,” said Miss Folly ; 


such 


* you see that she is in 


clover. All possible attention shall be paid 
her, just as though she were my own sister. 
You can come here when you like, and sit 


with her as long as you list.” 

The full light from the window was on Sylvia, 
and Nebo could see what a firm, strong, noble 
face hers with a broad intelligent brow, 
and eyes frank and fearless, so different from 
the apologetic **Tell me 
now,” said Sylvia, ‘all about this sad affair. 1 
know nothing or almost nothing.” 
said Nebo, resuming his seat 


was, 


orbs of his sister. 


“It was thus,” 
with the back to the light; and at once his face 
formed about the 
mouth that turned a livid hue. ‘‘ My sister had 
a bad night with toothache, and could not 
sleep. Then Saach, our stepfather, set her to 
work the handle that plies the bellows, It is a 
loop that girdles the chinmey, and we call it 
the rock-staff. With want of sleep and the 
monotony of the motion she dozed off, and 


became hard, and lines 
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Sauch, in a rage, struck her over the back 
with a bar of iron at white heat.” 

“And I caught at it, without thought,” 
said Bessie. 

Sylvia started from her chair and went to 
the window, said nothing, but looked out at 
the sun-lit lawn and gardens. 

“That is all,” pursued Nebo. ‘“ After 
I would not permit Bessie to remain. 
indeed, Saach drove us both forth.” 

Sylvia turned her head. 

**Do such things often happen?” she asked. 

“At one time often enough,” answered 
Nebo. ‘And other bad and sad things.” 

*“ What bad and sad things?” she asked, 
still looking through the window. 

Nebo’s brow contracted. He thought her 
hard and indifferent, thus to be contemplating 
the landscape and flowers whilst he spoke of 
human suffering. 

“There have many bad things,” he 
said, his voice tremulous with anger. ‘‘ Have 
you seen the fingers of the children, set to 
make tacks at an age when they hardly know 
what they are about ?—fingers crushed, mashed 
out of shape with the fall of the hammer. 
The slip of the nail, and the tender 
flesh and frail bone receive the full weight of 
the ollifer? Have you seen the scars made 
by fire, the blear eyes where a flake of white 
hot iron—a burning scale—entered ? Have you 
seen our crippled families—the Crawleys, the 
Allfours, and the Creepers—made cripples by 
want, and damp, and wretchedness ? ” 

**No; IT know nothing of this.” 

‘I do not suppose so. Matters are not so 
evil as they pursued Nebo. ‘The 
children are forced now to go to school and 
are taken away from the brutalities at home. 
But there is evil still that is yet unscotched. 
Do you know why we could not find shelter 
for the night? It because Saach is a 
money-lender and a 
feared to offend him.” 

“What is a fogger?” 

**One who gives over the bars to the nailers 
of which to make nails, and sells the breeze 
for their forges, and gets them into his debt 
in many ways; and so holds them entangled 
in his web, that he may suck their blood, 
and take all the light and joy and hope out 
of their lives. Saach is one of these.” 


that 
But, 


been 


least 


were,” 


was 
fogger, and the nailers 


* But why do they let themselves be so 
entangled ?” 

“Sickness, and bad times, sometimes want 
of thought, get them into trouble; and then 


they are fast bound in misery and iron, and 
can never escape.” 

** Why do not the nailers strike ?” 

*Do know what a strike costs? I do 
suppose that do. It is ruin to the 
Some get through, but maimed and 


g 
entangled with debt than they were 


you 
hot 
many. 


you 


worse 
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before, and with debts they are powerless to 
discharge. Others go under. Men, unable to 
bear the sight of the misery in which their 
families are placed, overwhelmed with debt, 
show a pair of heels, and those not a clean 
pair. They get rid of their responsibilities. 
They have put these behind their backs, and 
they drift about the country, without aim, 
without occupation. They fall into idle ways, 
they become disinclined for work, they de- 
generate into tramps. <A strike is a remedy, 
but it is a desperate remedy that destroys 
thousands. If we strike, we are accursed; if 
we do not strike, we are accursed worms of 
the earth made to be despised and trodden 
under foot.” 

*T did not know all this,” said Sylvia in 
a low voice, still contemplating the outside 
world. 

**T do not suppose that you did. 
ever been into a nail shop?” 

<No.” 

** Into a nailer’s cottage ?” 

“NG.” 

**And yet you live in the midst of nailers! 
But how should you know anything of the 
life of the worm; you, a lark, living, laughing, 
singing, soaring in the upper sky, and always 
in sunshine? The life of the lark is one sort 
of life, that of the earthworm is another. 
The worm toils and moils, it burrows, it is 
cut in half with the spade, it is the prey of 
every bird, it is the bait to the sportsman’s 


Have you 


hook, it is the object of the utmost scorn; 
and yet I have read a great man’s book on 
the earthworm, and he shows how that the 


fertility of the soil, the transformation of all 
that is refuse into that which is of profit, is due 
to this same despised worm. And it is so with 
the worker. The rich, the noble, the middle 
men, they are in the sun and enjoy light and 
life; but the toiler grovels beneath their feet, 
despised and disregarded, maltreated, and 
an object of repulsion. No; you know 
nothing of what we have suffered and under- 


gone. How should you? You would have 
known nothing of Bessie’s burns had not 
accident brought you together. There are 


ten thousand tragedies in the life of the worm 
that never known 
to those sunbeams, never 


never come to light, are 
who live in the 
get into the newspapers.” 
Presently Sylvia turned her face to Bessie, 
who had been watching her. 
In a constrained voice she asked, 
looking at the voung man: 


without 


“What are you purposing doing to-day, 
Nebo? I heard you speak last night of some 


You see, IT know Bessie 
has told it me.” 

*T am going to the Waste Moor—to Saach, 
to collect my nalls clothes and 


mine. 


object. your name, 


Bessie’s best 


We cannot go on as we are.” 
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**No,” said Sylvia; “you and your father 
must not meet again. There is too much 
fire in you both. I will go for you; your 
mother will put together what you require, 
I will also tell her how Bessie is.” 


“And,” said Nebo, “you will see what is 
the burrow of the earthworm. It is unlike 
this.” 


He looked around with bitterness of heart. 

Then, without another word, Sylvia left the 
room. 

After a few minutes Nebo spoke. 

** Bessie,” said he, *‘far be it from me to 
deny that she is well-intentioned, and that 
she has shown you and me a kindness. But 
at bottom she is like the rest of the rich, 
hard of heart. When I telling her of 
what we workers had as our lot in life, she 
was looking at her and thinking of 
her garden, She never once turned to me, 
and showed that she cared for what I was 
saying, did not give an intimation that she 
felt for us.” 

“Oh, Nebo! you wrong her; she looked 
hard out of the window that you might not 


was 


roses 


see what I saw—that she was crying all the 
while.” 
CHAPTER X. 
THE HOLE OF THE ASP. 


“Of all God’s workes, which doe this worlde adorne, 
There is no one more faire and excellent 
Then is man’s body both for powre and forme, 
Whiles it is kept in sober government; 
But none then it more fowle and indecent, 
Distempred through misrule and passions bace; 
It grows a monster, and incontinent 
Doth lose his dignity and native grace. 
Behold, who list, both one and other in this place.” 

Spenser: Faérie Queene, ii. 9. 


4 HE Waste Moor was not a_ district 
visited by the well-dressed, well-fed, 
and well-to-do. In the first place, it 

was on the way to Nowhere. No 

main road traversed it, it lay on one side of 
the great thoroughfares, it was shuffled to 
the back of the town. In the second place, it 
possessed no attraction—natural or artificial. 
There was no beauty about it, there were no 
no flowers, no landscape; and there 
well, no public buildings, save a 
dozen and a half of public-houses. Tt had not 
even a church, and for a school the children 
were constrained to go into the town. The 
parson visited the Waste Moor, but was un- 
welcome. The went there, and _ his 
presence was tolerated only because he was 
necessary. The sanitary inspector visited the 
Moor with much risk, and met with as much 


trees, 


were, as 


doctor 


opposition as though he were in the slums 
of Bombay enforcing regulations for the 


arrest of the plague. 
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Gentlemen’s carriages never passed through 
or called at any house on the Waste Moor. 
A well-appointed carriage would be exposed 
to the danger of being saluted with a volley 
of stones, and those seated in it of being 
bespattered with curses and foul abuse. 

Now, however, Sylvia drove to the Moor in 


her dog-cart; the groom was seated behind, 
with arms folded, trim, tightly invested, 
demure, and smug. This individual, when 
asked, professed his ignorance as to where 
‘* Mister” Saach lived, and was ordered by 
his mistress to descend and inquire. The 


groom first approached some children, who 
stared at him with open mouths, and were 
too astonished to comprehend his question 
and to answer it. Then he addressed him- 
self to a woman much besmirched with coal 
dust, standing in her doorway; but when 
spoken to she dived into her house and 
slammed the door in his face. Finally, he 
obtained the information he desired from 


behind the counter of a little corner grocery 
shop. 
Sylvia 


Saach. 


drew up before the cottage of 
At once children gathered in knots 
to watch the lady and her grander 
liveried manservant, and the light 
Women came to their doors or peered from 
Hammers ceased to clink and levers 


grand 
dog-cart. 


windows. 


to creak, and hearths to roar, as_ nailers 
deserted their forges to come round from 
behind their cottages and observe the phe- 


nomenon and comment on it. 
Sylvia passed through the 
before the cottage, divided from the roadway 
dilapidated brick wall, and adorned 
with two distorted and broken elder trees, 
tapped at the door, and, hearing a_ bellow 
from within, boldly entered. 

Saach sat in a rocking-chair on 


ragged space 


by a 


the left 


side of the hearth, his arm in <a sling. 
Near him, within reach of the sound hand, 
was a small table on which were a jug of 


ale and a mug. He was smoking, and sway- 
ing himself in his chair, and the chair swayed 
with him. 

Mrs. Saach had been engaged in washing, 
and was hanging out the clean wet linen on 
lines at the rear. 

Adonijah turned his head and stared at 
the visitor. ‘* Whatdost’ want’ere ?” he asked, 
after he had leisurely removed the pipe from 
his mouth. His face was dirty—it had not 
been washed for some days—and his hands 


were dirtier still. He wore no collar, and 
there was a distinct delimitation of the 
grime on his neck and throat. 

**T have come here to see Mrs. Saach,” 
answered Sylvia. 

‘**T didn’t know my wife ‘ad such ‘igh 


acquaintance,” said Saach, and resumed his 


smoking. 
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**T am here,” pursued Sylvia, ‘“‘ because for 
the moment Nebo and Bessie are with me. | 
have taken them in at Clentham. I am Miss 
Folly.” 

“You may be wot ye wull for ort I kear,’ 
said Adonijah, drawing a long whiff, and 
blowing the smoke forth through his nostrils. 

*T must ask Mrs. Saach kindly to make up a 
couple of bundles of the clothes and other 
articles belonging to her children.” 

At that moment Mrs. Saach entered and 
looked with surprise at the visitor. Sylvia 
repeated to her what she had said. 

**Do ’er ear, wench?” shouted Adonijah; 
*’er be come for their nalls. ’Er shunt ‘av 
em.” 

**Mrs. Saach will certainly collect the nalls 
for her children,” said Sylvia, with composure, 

“The gal shunt go trapsin’ about the land 
like a shameless gallus-wench, smudgin’ every 
lad as coomes by,” retorted the man. 

**As I told you, she is with 
been badly burnt, and till well she 


’ 


She has 
does not 


me, 


leave her room in my house.” 

‘**She shull coom back ’ere,” said he. ‘* As 
to Nebo, I'm shut o’ ’ee. I wunt ‘ave ’ee ’ere 
no more; but the wench shull return. I sez 


oath he 
strap ‘er 


With an 
back, and 


it, and I wull ‘ave it so.” 
added, **I wull fetch ‘er 
for runnin’ away.” 
“No, you shall not 
*‘Remember she is in my 
“Wot of that? I wull fetch ‘er 
‘**T have my servants, who will 


said Sylvia, 


house.” 


do so,” 


out.” 
refuse you 
admittance.” 

“She is my daughter. I 
magistrate for an order, an’ send the perlice 


wull go to a 


arter ‘er. Yah! theer! what do you say to 
that ?” 

“T reply that you had best not attempt 
it. She is no daughter of yours.” 

‘*She belongs to my wife.” 

“Go to a magistrate and claim her,” 
retorted Sylvia, ‘and I will tell him of 


something — Bessie’s back. And do you sup- 
pose that any magistrate in England would 
reconsign a poor child who has been so 
maltreated to the man who has_ behaved 
towards her with such cowardly brutality?” 

Saach began to rock himself violently, and 
to smoke vigorously. His wife stood looking 
on, in doubt what to do. 

“Come!” said Sylvia, ‘“‘if you are 
tory, I myself shall apply for a summons 
against you. I took the trouble before coming 
here to look out the case in a law-book at 
home, and I read there that the punishment 
for assault and cruelty such as you have 
been guilty of is, on conviction, imprison- 


refrac- 


ment, with or without hard labour, for a 
term not exceeding six months, or a fine 
not exceeding twenty pounds. What say 


you to that ?” 
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Saach turned a mottled face at her, dark 
with rage and dirt, and yet livid in patches 
with fear. 
**Come, now,” continued Sylvia. ‘It is no 
wish of mine to force matters to an extrem- 
ity. This I will do: Iwill engage Bessie to be 
in my service at ten pounds per annum, and 
half the sum shall be paid to you.” 

She threw a sovereign on the table. ‘ Take 
that; it is more than you deserve, but let 
that be as an instalment.” 

The man made a clutch at the coin as he 
saw his wife step forward to secure it. 

Adonijah,” Mrs. Saach, 


said ** Bessie be 


my child an’ none o’ thine. Gi’e me the 
gold.” 
“It is mine. I be master ‘ere,” retorted 


into his 
fetch the 


the nan, and he put the sovereign 
pocket. ‘‘Now go, Susanna, and 
nalls.” 

The woman sulkily left the room. 
Saach himself furiously, 
smoke. Presently he 
a malignant eye, and said: 
{nd I, too, can go to a magistrate, and 
again’ Nebo for lamin’ 


1 
rocked 


growling, 
and = puffing looked 
round with 


tek out a summons 


my hond here. Will ’ee get six months ‘ard 
labour for that? Yah!” 

‘Il reply that Bessie was a witness to the 
whole transaction. She has described it to 


me. The injury was the result of an accident 


brought about by your own violence and 


treachery.’ 
He turned his chair round and faced her. 
With an oath, he 
this, you—an’ my wife, her wul 


said: 
“Go out o’ 

tek vou the 
‘L have not 

purposing to do,” 


nalls.” 

done all that I came _ here 
replied Sylvia. Her limbs 
trembled with anger, and her gorge rose with 
disgust, but she maintained external compo- 
sure. “‘T have heard from Bessie the story 
of how you foreed the Allfours to deny them 
a refuge and shelter.” 


With a curse, Saach roared forth: 

‘Bessie again! I wul be even wi’ ’er some 
dav.” 

“And,” pursued Sylvia, “I am here to 


discharge the debt of the cripple 
Abraham Allfours, that he owes you, so as 
to get him out of your clutches.” 

‘I wunt receive it,” said Adonijah. 

*“You cannot refuse to receive the money.” 

*T can, and I wul.” 


poor 


“Then I shall place the matter in the 
hands of a solicitor, and also the sum due 
When I learn the amount owed you, and I 


Shall learn it by 
What it is. Let 


asking Abraham Allfours 
us have no further annoy- 
once if 


ance. I will pay the sum down at 
you let me know what the debt is. 

The man swayed himself passionately. He 
Was reluctant to let go his 


hold on the 
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cripple ; upon the other hand, it was a tempta- 
tion to him to see and lay hands on a sum of 
money that otherwise he would not readily 
recover. Presently he said, beckoning with 
the stem of his pipe to a shelf high up 
against the wall: 

**You go brevitin’ oop theer, an’ you'll fin’ 
my account book, Fetch it down.” 

Sylvia went to the place indicated, and 
soon discovered a dirty book, dog’s-eared, and 
full of pencil She handed it to 
Saach, and at the same moment his wife en- 
with the bundles, one und: 


scrawls. 


tered the room 


each arm. : 
“What be you about now, ’Nijah?” she 
asked. 


replied 


scowling at 


*That’s no consarn o’ thine, wench,” 
her husband. Then he 
Sylvia: 

“It be eight pun’ ten and sixpince.” 

“Very well, draw out a_ receipt -a_ dis- 
charge in full of the debt owed by Abraham 
commonly known as Allfours.” 

**Gie me ink and paper.” 

His wife brought him the materials, and he 
wrote what was demanded. 

‘Now stamp it,” said Sylvia, and laid the 
money on the table—eight sovereigns, ten 
shillings in gold, and sixpence in silver. 

“Oh! Adonijah!” exclaimed Mrs. Saach; 
“if you be goin’ to ‘old so much brass, give 
me up the the lady paid for 
my Bessie.” 

*] shunt,” answered the 
“T ain't got no stamp.” 

‘Here is one,” said Sylvia. 

‘You might let me ‘ave one 
persisted Mrs, Saach; ‘*‘ Bessie be my daughter, 
and it be me as is bad put to it wi’out ony 


said, 


sovereign as 


man, and then, 


sovereign,” 


‘elp, as I ought to ’ave.” 

Adonijah made a contemptuous 
refusal. 

‘“‘Shall I tek the clothes to the trap?” 
asked Mrs. Saach; she cast a resentful glance 
at her husband. 

“Tf you please.” 

Then the woman, on reaching the dog-cart, 
looked at Sylvia, who had followed, anid 
said: ‘*Thou wot ’ee be and ’ow ‘ee 
grasps after money. It be all money wi’ hee, 
and it wuz fur nort but my money as ‘ee 
married me. I’ve found that out long agone, 
an’ now he ‘as drove my daughter away, 
and I’ve no lass to ’elp me now, fetch water, 
‘ang out the wesh, an’ go arrants. Much ‘ee 
kears so long as ‘ee gets the money, an’ he 
denies me a sovereign; but I wul be even wi’ 


sign of 


seest 


im’ yet.” 

As Sylvia drove away she said to herself: 
“Ts that the burrow of the laborious, blind, 
and harmless worm? It is the hole of the 
venomous and vindictive asp.” 

[END OF CHAPTER TEN. ] 
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1 I W, Vechan, here’s your finery 
And the dresses all so gay; 
They're praising up the looks of ’ee, 
So sweet as flowers in May; 


And your man so brave and proud of ’ee 
Is comin’ on his way ; Wy, 
But your penny & poor old Mammy, e/ 
now what to say. Pe ot 


Aw, she don’t 














I can mind ’ee all so little, 
Just a-nestlin’ at my breast; Se 

I can. mind the first sweet smile of ’ee 
A-curled up in your nest; 

I can feel the little hand of ’ee 
Against my neck at rest; 

| And to have ’ee and to hold ’ee— 








No heaven was so blest. 












I can see ’ee comin’ home long 
Through the winter rain and sleet. 
I take ’ee from my lap again 
And warm your little feet ; 
And the times when you was poorly, 
I can feel your little head— 
How you slept on Mammy’s bosom, 
When you couldn’t rest in bed. 
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In your little bits o’ troubles, 
And the little bits o’ fears, 

When the blessed little eyes of ‘ee S 

Was swimmin’ with the tears, Le’ 


I can mind how Mammy’s hand on ‘ce ) 
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Would charm them all away, 


\A a An’ the blessed little eyes o’ ‘ee 
Y"\ s S> taces~ [ Was shinin’ like the day. 
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S- And made ’ee all my care— 




















My Vechan, little Vechan, 
| ‘ve a-had ‘ee all your — y ae 
I've a-watched ‘ee goin’ and comin, 
i I've got used to all your ways. 
I've thought of ‘ee and tended ’ee, 


Aw, dear, it will be lonely 
When my Vechan isn’t there. 


I can hear the bells a-ringing 
lor the joyful wedding-day— 
There was never no such weddin’, 
So the oldest folks do say. 
I could wish ’ee nothing better 
Than the man you walk beside, 
And the round world couldn’t find ’en 
Not a sweeter maid for bride. 


Ww 


Forgive your silly Mammy 
O’ course I know ’tis true 
That forty years ago and more 
I went and did like you— | 
But your Mammy’s heart is achin’, 
For you've left an empty place: 
And your Mammy’s heart is breakin’ 
For the loss of your dear face. 
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I'm very glad you've got ‘en, . 
And I know he loves ’ee well; NS 

And I’m sure the Lord will bless ’ee ; 
With more than I can tell; 

And there, I must not keep ‘ee, 
You must go along your way; 

But your Mammy, poor old Mammy, 

Aw, she don’t know what to say. 
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God send ’ee, my own Vechan, 
A little one to be 

Such comfort and such blessing 
As you have been to me. 

So brave and true as he is— 

or So honest and so wise ; 

So beautiful as you are, 
And with your own dear eyes. 
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THE GENIUS OF 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 





By Joseph Hocking, Author of ‘‘The Purple Robe,’’ ‘‘Lest We Forget,’’ Etc. 


“Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judeea, in the days of Herod the king, behold, there came wise men 


from the east to Jerusalem, saying, Where is he that is born King of the Jews ?—Svr. MATTHew ii. 1, 2. 


ET us for the moment cease 

| reading at the word 
“born.” For it is in 
that word that we find 
not only the meaning 
of what I wish .to say, 
but the very genius of 
Christianity. Has not 
the significance of this journey of these 





Eastern sages ever struck you? These 
magicians in whose minds was _ stored 


the learning of the East, these men who 
through the long years had pored over 
mystic characters, peered into Nature’s 
hidden treasures, watched the stars in 
their onward course, and sought to under- 
stand the deep things of God, travelling 
across vast stretches of country towards 
Bethlehem—for what? That they might 
see a newly born child. At first it seems 
strange, almost incredible. What affinities 
could they, whose minds had grown weary 
in their search after knowledge, and who 
had weighed as in a balance the wisdom 
of the world, have with an unconscious 
infant lying in its mother’s arms? If one 
might give wings to one’s imagination, 
and thus pass across the gulf of nineteen 
centuries, one could fancy them on their 
journey over hill and dale, crossing rugged 
mountains, and traversing deep gulfs, and 
yet with their eyes ever heavenward. We 
could imagine them resting through the 
day, and often conversing on the meaning 
of their journey, and then, as the shades of 
evening came on, rising and following the 
guidance of the star. And this, not to see 
a mighty warrior, a profound scholar, a 


> 


subtle statesman, or a conquering king. 
but simply that they might pay homage 
to an unconscious infant! The question 
ever on their lips was, ** Where is He that 
is born?” To them the future lay, not in 
the hands of the king that was, but in 
the King which was to be. Herod, ar- 
rayed in regal robes, had no attraction 
for them—him they were willing to pass 
by—their thoughts were for ever centred 
on a little child who had but just opened 
his eyes to the light of day. 

This is the marvel of it all, and vet, when 
one reflects, it becomes apparent that their 
attitude suggests an infinite truth. The 
hope of the world lay not in the man that 
was, but in the child of whom it might be 
said, ** It doth not yet appear what he shall 
be.” Thus we can see the significance of 
the Spartans’ reply te the king who had 
conquered them, and who demanded fifty 
of their children as_ hostages. “We 
would rather give you a hundred of our 
picked warriors,” they said, and that 
reply suggests the germ of a uni- 
versal truth. They had been defeated, 
but they hoped their children would 
conquer. The hope of Sparta lay in the 
cradle, and not in the battlefield, and thus 
they would rather part with a hundred 
tried warriors than with fifty children. 
This is true in all ages. The hope of the 
world is always in the next new birth : ** it 
is in the next new life that God hides the 
next new thing that the world needs.” 
Therefore we can understand, even with- 
out any special reference to the Divine 
Child, to see whom they travelled so far, 
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THe GENIUS OF CHRISTMAS Day. 


why they cared not to see the king in 
regal splendour, but delayed not their 
feet until they came to the place “ where 
the young child was.” 

Now, as I said at the commencement, all 
this suggests the very genius of Christmas 


Day and of Christianity. When Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem of Judza there 
was a great beginning. There was the 


beginning of new thoughts, new hopes, 
new ideals; a new direction was given to 
the history of the world. Is not that the 
very heart of Christian truth ? Beginning! 


When Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
nothing was done, but everything was 
begun. All that we see to-day in the 
nobler life of the world began then. 
Compare the thoughts, the ideals and 
hopes of to-day with those of the wise 


Roman Empire, and we 
the poles lie between them. 


men of the 


realise that 


And the change began at the birth of 
the child Jesus. “ Where is He that is 
born?” There you have the essence of 


Christianity, for it is an eternal beginning. 
It can never grow old, for its genius is 
birth. This is why Christmas time must 
ever be fuil of joy, and why the heart of 
the world ever responds to its deepest 
The King of the Jews, the 
the world, came not as a 
renowned warrior, a learned a 
conquering king, but asa little child. He 
symbolised not what was, but what should 
be. In Him was youth, promise, hope. In 
Him was the future. And thus, as each 
Christmas Day comes round, and voices 
from every clime join in the old carol 


meaning. 
Saviour of 


sage, or 


To us a Child of hope is born’ 


the heart of the world will throb in re- 
sponse to the great meaning of it all, and 
realise that Christmas Day is the gladdest 
of the year. 

Moreover, when the thought is given a 
wider application, its truth shines out 
more clearly. Jesus lived His life, such 
a life as no man ever lived before or since. 
He did His work, He delivered His great 
messages, and then He died. Whenonthe 
cross He said, “It is finished.” But was 
that all? Was the birth of Christ swal- 
lowed up in His death ? Turn to the first 
verse of the first chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles and we find this significant 
passage: ‘“* The former treatise have I 
made, O Theophilus, of all that Jesus began 
both to doand teach.” Not all that He did, 
but all that He began to do. His death 
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contained a new birth. The grave was 
only a cradle. Jesus uttered words, did 
deeds, and lived a life through which the 
world has been inspired and uplifted ; but 
He only began. There is no. finality to 
Christian truth: it for ever suggests birth, 
youth, futurity. 

Nineteen hundred years have rolled 
away since Jesus opened His eyes in the 
quiet little village in that far-off land, and 
since then the world has been changed. 
{mpires have risen and fallen. The great 
Roman Empire, as it then was, has ceased 
to be. Greece can no longer claim to be 
the centre of the world’s wisdom. The 
triumph of the child Jesus has been pro- 
claimed in almost every land, and the story 
of His love has for nearly two thousand 
years been the joy of millions of hearts. 
He has changed the destinies of the world. 
He has swept away barbarism and super- 
stitions, He has broken the shackles of 
untold millions of slaves, He has eman- 
cipated womanhood, He has sanctified the 
thought of childhood, and He has given 


birth to new and nobler national ideals. 


Unless one, through the researches of 
historians, obtained a glimpse of the 
condition of what the world was at the 


time when Jesus was born in Bethlehem, 
it would be impossible to realise what 
He has done for humanity. But this the 
wisest in all climes will agree: through 
Him the world has become new, through 
Him the dread night of superstition and 
barbarism has died in the dawn of a 
beauteous morning, and still we are only 
at the beginning. 

**Unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son 
is given,” cried the writer in the Book of 
Isaiah, and *‘ of the increase of His govern- 
ment and peace there shall be no end.” 
There can be no end, for the genius of 
Christianity is contained in that word 
“beginning.” We think of the increase of 
His government in our land. Go back, if 
you will, to the time of the Crusaders, when 
Richard of the Lion Heart led his knights 
to fight for the reseue of the Sepuichre 
from the Saracen, and when the people 
of England obtained the Magna Charta. 


Then mark the growth of thought, 
the ennobling of ideals. We can see 
the increase of His government in the 
abolition of cruel laws, we mark His 


victories in that wondrous movement in 
the time of Ridley and Latimer, and the 
destruction of the Great Armada. We see 
it again in those ideas expressed by the 
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blind poet who saw Paradise lost and 
Paradise regained, and later still when the 
nation was re-born in the time of William 
of Orange. Still later we can see Isaiah’s 
prophecy fulfilled in the passing of the 
great Reform Bill, in the removal of the 
tax on knowledge, in the birth of foreign 
missions, and in the education laws of our 
land. We see it, too, in the increased 
longing for justice, in care for the poor, 
and in the outery for better dwellings for 
the toiling millions; but still we are only at 
the beginning. Nineteen hundred years 
ago the angels sang at the birth, not only 
of Christ, but of Christianity ; to-day they 
still sing at the birth of Christianity. 
Christ was born nineteen hundred years 
ago; He is born again to-day; and in a 
thousand years from now He will be born 
in new movements, nobler ideals, and more 
righteous laws. It is in the light of this 
thought that we see the significance of 
the words of the great poet— 

**And centuries came, and ran their course, 

And unspent all the time ; 
Still, still went forth that dear Child’s force, 
And still was in its prime.” 

Moreover, is not the significance of the 
words of our text seen not only in Christ’s 
influence on the world at large, but in a 
more personal and individual way? We 
have said that the genius of Christianity 
lies in the thought of new birth. Is not 
this seen also when the thought is applied 
to men and women? A wise man, a ruler 
among the Jews, came to Jesus long ago, 
seeking for light and guidance on the deep 
things of life. ‘‘ Ye must be born again,” 
said Jesus. ‘ Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of-God.” Here, 
you see, is the same truth: the heart of 
Christianity is in the thought of birth. If 
you will notice, moreover, when our Lord 
gave concrete cases of the kingdom He 
came to establish on earth, He did not 
mention the names of prophets, or law- 
givers, or kings. We are reminded of this 
as we read the story of those Jewish 
mothers bringing their children to Him. 
The disciples, not understanding either 
Him or His kingdom, bade the mothers 
take their children away, but our Lord 
rebuked the disciples, and said, ‘‘ Suffer 
the little children to come unto Me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” It was in the children whose 
lives were unlived, and whose pathways 
were yet untrodden, that He saw the true 
emblem of His great work. And _ the 


thought is more fully expressed in another 
incident, which took place after the Trans- 
figuration. The disciples, in travelling 
from Mount Tabor to Capernaum, were 
disputing among themselves as to who 
should be greatest in their Master’s king- 
dom, and on Christ asking them the 
reason of their dispute they held their 
peace. Then He called a little child to 
Him, and set him in the midst of them, 
and said, “ Verily I say unto you, Except 
ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” Here, again, He 
asserts the truth that it was in birth that 
the great secret of Christianity lay. Thus 
we see that the idea that we associate 
with Christmas Day contains also the 
very essence of that life without which 
our existence on earth is bereft of its 
noblest meanings. We have to get back 
to the cradle at Bethlehem if we would 
learn life’s greatest truth. The great 
secret of life is the thought of childhood, 
for if we would enter into His kingdom 
we must become as little children. 
Moreover, if we _ will consider a 
moment, we can see the reasons for this. 
There are two or three thoughts asso- 
ciated with childhood which lie at the 
very heart of Christ’s kingdom. The 
first is that of trustfulness, implicit 
confidence. Somehow, as we grow into 
manhood and womanhood, this _ spirit 
leaves us. We grow doubtful, suspicious. 
We love ‘‘to choose and see our path,” 
thinking that our wisdom is greater 
than God’s. Thus it is that we fail to 
understand the peace and joy which 
should be ours. For without the spirit 
of childlike trust we cannot enter the 
kingdom of God. After all, children 
are our greatest teachers, and the more 
we think the more we realise the truth 
that it is in getting back to childhood 
that we realise the meaning of life. 
Forgive me if I recall an incident of 
long ago, and I would not set it down 
here but that it illustrates the thought 
in my mind. When a little fellow I 
remember paying a visit to a house a 
mile or more from my home. It was 
in the winter, I remember, and as the 
shades of evening began to fall a snow- 
storm began to sweep across those wild 
Cornish hills among which I was born. 
And when darkness gathered around 
us the storm continued to beat, and I 
began to wonder how I should get home. 
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Presently a knock was heard at the door, 
and my father entered. He buttoned my 
overcoat around me, and wrapped me up 
warmly with mufflers, and led me out into 
the night. I did not know where I was 
going, neither did I see a step of the 
way; but no thought of fear entered 
my heart. I held my father’s hand, and 
that was enough. I could not see my 
way, but he could; I did not know the 
pathway across the moors, but he knew. 
I knew that all would be well, because 
I knew my father would lead me safely 
home. That spirit of trustfulness made 
me fearless of both darkness and storm, 
and gave me peace. And here is still 
the secret of peace and joy. Except the 
child spirit be born in us, the spirit 
of trustfulness, we cannot enter the 
kingdom of peace and joy. 

Then, again, does not 

thought of Christmas time 
itself in another way? It 
the possession of this spirit of child- 
hood that we learn the deep truths 
of God, for the spirit of childhood 
is the spirit of receptivity. One of 
the greatest preachers that the New 
World has ever produced —I mean 


this central 
also express 
is only in 


Phillips Brooks—tells us that all life 
tends to encrust itself, to imprison 
itself within itself, and that its crust 
needs to be constantly broken and 


general mass out cf 
order that the 
received; that 


into the 
formed, in 
may be 


returned 
which it is 
best influences 
there must be a constant returning to 
simplicity, to a condition of first 
principles, in which the power to receive 
may be freshened and renewed. In other 
words, here is an expression of the 
fact that it is only by the constant 
birth of the child spirit within us that 
we are able to receive the truth of God. 
Our tendency is to become hardened 
and fossilised, our opinions become pre- 


judices, our beliefs become iron-bound 
creeds which forbid the entrance of 
new light and new truth. Hence the 
necessity of the child nature’ within 
us, so that with the frankness and 
freshness of the child we may learn 


what the Great Teacher is for ever 
Waiting to tell us. 

The wise men of olden time, then, left 
their mystic writings, left their homes, 
and travelled across the waste places of 


the earth to Jerusalem that they might 


worship a child. They thought of Him 
as the King of the Jews, but perhaps 
they also, as they meditated upon 
this Holy Child, realised that the sons 
of men only learnt wisdom by becoming 
as little children. 

And then is not the spirit of Christ- 
mas Day also a prophecy of the eternal 
progression of the life of man in Christ ? 
“Where is He that is born?” asked the 
wise men. ‘* Unto us a Child is born,” 
said Isaiah, and the thought at the 
heart of it all is—promise. When the 
child is born, it doth not yet appear 
what he shall be. The future is before 
him. There lies the unconscious infant 
in the cradle. His lessons are unlearned, 
his tasks untried, his discoveries un- 
made, his loves unloved; but we do not 


fear. Childhood is promise. And thus 
the genius of Christianity is promise. 
It is typified in the child life. When 


Christ was born in Bethlehem of Juda, 
the world little dreamed what His birth 
meant. And yet all that Christianity 
has meant to the world was stored up 
in the life of the child that lay in a 
manger. And here is the truth that I 
wish us to see: when a man is born in 
Christ, it doth not yet appear what he 
shall be, but his birth in Christ means 
eternal promise. The child life of trust- 
fulness, of receptivity, and possibility 
are born within him. While there is 
the thought of birth, of childhood, there 
is ever the promise of progress. And thus 
there can be no finality in the Christian’s 
upward climb to God. He is born in Christ, 
and Christ means eternal youth, eternal 
progress. In the true, deep sense of the 
word, the Christian life is eternal child- 
hood, and thus it is eternal development. 

This, then, I take to be one of the 
great messages of Christmas Day, and 
the thought that may come to us as 
we think of the Divine Child who lay in 
the manger in that Eastern village long 
ages ago. His work had only begun 
then, it has cnly begun now—not only in 
the life of the world, but in our own 
lives. Aye, and when, because He has 
been born within us, we have entered 
into the greater joys of God, and see 
more and more of His glories, we are 
still only at the beginning, for the 
symbol of our faith is childhood—eternal 
childhood, and eternal childhood means 
eternal progress. 
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“THE [ASS WITH? 
THE DELICATE 


A Complete Story. 


a child even she had a 
thousand pretty airs and 
graces. When she stood 
on tiptoe, her wild auburn 
curls framing her little 
head, she looked like a 
flying sylph. Her eyebrows 
were two. slender black 
small, white cocked itself 
giving archness to a beauty 





Her 


nose 


bridges. 
ever so slightly, 


that might otherwise have been too much of 
a dolly kind. Eyes blue as lobelia. A touch 
of vivid red in the cheeks repeated in the lips. 
A firm white chin. A row of milky teeth. 
These were some of Mistress Pam’s beauties. 

Add to these a lively and winning disposition, 
clever fingers, the voice of a blackbird, and an 
honest little heart, and you have Pam. She 
had a figure, too, at once slender and rounded. 
But that was later; and Pam, when old Lady 
Mary first beheld her, was swathed in a 
lilac cotton pinafare, which did no injustice to 
her childish body. 

She also wore a sunbonnet, 
her head as no village child 
perched such an article. The 
which she swished behind those lazy 
creatures, Silky and Sukey, going home for the 
milking, she carried with a delicate fairy-like 
air; and as she swished it. to keep the flies off 
and not by way of punishment, the creatures’ 
turned 


perched a-top of 
before her ever 
peeled willow- 


wand 


great brown eyes were upon her as 
though they thanked her, and loved her; as, 
indeed, they did, for all the dumb creatures 


loved Pam. 





By Katharine Tynan, Author of ‘‘'A Bed of Pansies,’ 
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She had come to Cherry Tree Farm in an odd 
being the child of a lady who had taken 
Pam was two years old. 

was to have been 


way, 
rooms there when 

At first her mother’s stay 
of weeks. When she came there, she had 
spoken to Mrs. Ashley of the time when she 
must return to London, always as though she 
dreaded it. But the weeks grew into months, 
the months into years; and still she and her 
little girl were the occupants of the clean, 
fragrant rooms that looked into the cherry 
orchard from which the farm took its name. 

When she came first, she was very pretty and 
very delicate. Her face looked as though it 
might once have had the archness which was so 
delightful in the child’s face, if only it had not 
worn the scared expression which overclouded 
its beauty. 

Gradually, as time went by, the scared look 
became fainter and fainter. The lady ceased to 
start at a footstep and turn white and fluttery 
at an unexpected voice. 

Mrs. Ashley was as comfortable as her beds, 
and that was to say a good deal. She was the 
soft, warm, pillowy kind of woman who is good 
for tired and buffeted people. Little by little 
the widow lady, Mrs. Brooke, yielded to the 
comfort of the place and its mistress; and gave 
up talking of the time when she must leave. 
Yet the comfort and peace did not make her 
well. The axe had been laid to the root of her 
tree of life ere ever she became an inmate of 
Cherry Tree Farm. 

About two vears after her coming sh« 
May day at the window overlooking the orchard 
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a miracle of bloom now—panting for breath, 


while Mrs. Ashley sat by her, fanning her with 
all her might. 

“7T—am—very—glad-—that I—need—go no 
further,” panted the sick woman, between her 


sobbing breaths. ‘* What—a—rest it has been 
here!” 
Mis. Ashley wiped away a tear. 


“Tim sure L can’t imagine the place without 
you and little Miss Pam, Mrs. Brooke, dearie,” 
the kind soul said. ‘* Why, whatever would 
we do without the little one, Ashley and me 


ind Mark ¥ She'd take the sunshine with her 
if so be the day came that she must go, 
which | pray it may never come.” 

* Dear soul—it brings me to—what I wanted 
to say Will you—keep her?—you and Mr. 
Ashley—and Mark. There’s two—hundred 
pounds in banknotes—in my desk. Will you 

take it--and keep her? ” 

Mrs. Ashley flushed a generous red. 


“Well keep the precious lamb without 
that.” she said. ‘There, dearie, don’t you 
fret. The little one’ll be safe. We'll take as 
much care of her as though she were our own 
child. 


Mrs. Brooke pressed with her thin hand on 
Mrs. Ashley’s arm so tightly that she hurt her. 
The hot damp of the hand left its mark on the 
good woman's holland sleeve. 

* Will vou —rear her—as your own ?” 

(ve, surely will I. And watch over her as 
my own. And if I do not do right by her, 
may the Lord judge between us!” 

Mrs. Brooke died comforted, as she had lived 
comforted, at Cherry Tree Farm; and Pamela 


was the light of the house to Farmer Ashley, 
to Mrs. Ashley, and to their one son Mark, a 
serious, handsome lad, with a desire for learn- 
ing. which Mr. Ferrars, the Rector, had 


fostered by all the means that lay in his power, 
issuring his father and mother that education 
would not make a worse farmer of the boy, 
but a better. 

Then came the day when Lady Mary A’Court 
found Pamela driving home the cows. 

She was rather a terrible-seeming old woman, 
and a very unhappy one, people said. Her only 
son had inherited the wildness and wickedness 


of his father. When he had come to man’s 
estate he had left her. as his father had done 
before him, to eat her heart out in loneli- 
ness, Those who knew her best said that 


hehind the alarming aspect which Lady Mary 
bruised and a tender 


presented there was a 
heart Archie had died, as his father before 
him had done, without a word to her, in 


squalid and painful circumstances, cut off in 
the midst of his sins. 

The strange thing was that the A’Courts had 
been good, except for Lady Mary’s husband and 
The of the title was 
renowned for his goodness. Lady Mary, out of 


son, present possessor 
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the bitterness of her fate, disliked him for it. 
Why should Norman be of good report in 
every man’s mouth while the two Archies had 
been such black sheep? Why, indeed?’ She 
could have tolerated Sir Norman better if he 
had had a few soils on. his fleece. 

But at sight of the little cow-girl, Lady Mary 
began to tremble so much that Miss Hobbs, 
her companion, put out a hand to 
her. 

*“Who is she, 
shaking like a 
does she come 


steady 


Hobbs?” cried 
leaf. **Who is she? Where 
from ? Ask her her namie. 
Great Heavens ! Hobbs, you see the likeness ?” 

“There is a likeness, my iady,” acknow- 
ledged Miss Hobbs, a flush leaping into her 
faded cheeks, that made one forget for the 
moment her more than forty years. She was 
almost as excited as Lady Mary. It was true 
that Archie, for all his wickedness, had had the 
art of making women love and forgive him. 

Pamela was looking at them in amazement 
from under her big hat, while the cows had 
passed them by and gone on placidly to the 
milking shed. 

“Who are you, my dear? What is your 
name?” asked Miss Hobbs, her eyes almost as 
hungry as Lady Mary’s upon the innocent face. 

‘**Pamela is my name,” the child answered. 


Lady Mary, 


“IT live at the Cherry Tree Farm, with my 
granny, Mrs. Ashley.” 
Miss Hobbs turned and looked her dis- 


appointment into Lady Mary’s face, expecting 
to find it answered there. 

‘She is Mrs. Ashley’s grand-daughter, my 
lady,” she said. ‘I didn’t know Mrs. Ashley 
had a child married.” 


“Nor has she, Harriet Hobbs ” — Lady 
Mary peered more closely into the brilliant, 
delicate face—‘tand if she had, she wouldn't 


look like that. There’s breeding there, don’t 
you see it? I’m the child’s granny. I’m your 
granny, my dear. Come and kiss me!” 

But Pamela only looked uncertain as _ to 
whether she ought not to run away from the 
trembling, fierce-looking old lady. 

Then Mrs. Ashley came bustling out to see 
what was keeping her darling, and catching 
sight of Lady Mary’s carriage and footmen, 


and recognising the A’Court liveries before 
she came face to face with the ladies, she 
was full of excitement and flurry. All the 


country-side belonged to the A’Courts, includ 
ing Cherry Tree Farm, and Lady Mary was a 
just and generous Lady of the Manor. It was 
her first visit to Cherry Tree Farm since her 
return from her years of absence abroad, 
during which she had tried to forget that the 
two Archies had broken her heart. But in the 
old days she had often visited there. 

‘Will your ladyship step in and have a 
glass of my currant wine?” began Mrs. 
Ashley, all in a flutter. 
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‘* Who is the child?” asked Lady Mary, as 
though she had not heard, pointing a shaking 
finger at Pamela. 

**She is mine now.” Mrs. Ashley looked 
frightened. ‘‘She is mine now, your lady- 
ship.” 

ge! 
she before she became yours?” 

** Run along in, my pretty,” said Mrs. Ashley 
to Pamela. “Run alongin. Daddy and Mark 
are storing the apples in the apple-loft. Run 
and see if you can help them.” 

Pamela ran off, glad enough to escape from 
Lady Mary and her alarming ways. 

‘*Now!” said Lady Mary, turning her eager 
eyes on Mrs. Ashley’s face, which had begun to 
wear a look of distress and fear. ‘* Now, how 
did she come to you?” 

“Tf you please, my 
mother brought her here. Her own dear 
mother gave her to me. A few weeks before 
she died she said to me, ‘Mrs. Ashley, says 
she——’” 

Lady Mary suddenly leant more heavily on 
her stick. 

**T will come in to your nice cool parlour,” 
she said, ‘‘and you shall tell me everything. 
Ah! thank you, Harriet.” 

Miss Hobbs had offered her ladyship an 
arm. 

**T grow old, Mrs. Ashley,” Lady Mary went 
on, “and I cannot bear shocks as I used to. 
The sight of that child was a great shock to me. 
She is the image of my son.” 

‘Begging your pardon, my lady, she is the 
image of her dear, pretty mother, as well as of 
Master Archie.” 

**T know, [ know.” Lady Mary did not seem 
to have noticed Mrs. Ashley’s involuntary 
betrayal. ‘*We saw that didn’t we, 
Harriet? Ah, how cool this is, how sweet! 
Now tell me everything about the child and her 
mother—everything.” 

Lady Mary sank into the great chintz-covered 
armchair in Mrs, Ashley’s parlour. She waved 
away the offered refreshments. 

**No, go on,” she said; **go on. 
about the child!” 

Mrs. Ashley’s comfortable face had grown 
frightened and anxious-looking. In a dull 
voice she told Lady Mary all she had to tell 
about Pamela’s mother and Pamela. 

**She left some papers, some clue to who she 
was ?” asked the old lady, when a pause had 
come in the narrative. 

‘** There is her desk, my lady ; you will see it 
for yourself. But there is very little. Mrs. 
Brooke burnt a great many papers as soon as 
she found she had not long to live.” 

‘*Mrs. Brooke? She was not Mrs. 
She was Lady A’Court.” 

‘**Are you not 
Hobbs at her elbow. 


She is yours now. But whose was 


lady, her own dear 


too, 


Tell 


me all 


Brooke. 


too impetuous?” said Miss 


*No, Harriet, my dear, I am not. You see 
for yourself that the child is Archie’s child; 
and we know now that the pastel drawing 
which he called *The Lass with the Delicate 
Air,’ and which we found among his belongings, 
must have been a portrait of his wife. The 
child is the drawing over again.” 

‘**So she is, my lady, so she is,” assented Miss 
Hobbs hastily. “ But here comes Mrs. Ashley 
with the poor lady’s desk and workbox. Now 
we shall see what they contain.” 

But they contained nothing, absolutely 
nothing that could lead to identification. Lady 
Mary had brought to her one after another the 
things that belonged to the dead lady, her 
garments, her books, all her things which Mrs, 
Ashley had put by for the child. But there was 
nothing. Even the underclothing bore no name 
or initial. When Mrs. Brooke had said good- 
bye to her former life, she had said it for ever, 

Once, during Mrs. Ashley’s absence on a quest 
for something more, Lady Mary turned to Miss 
Hobbs: 

**T thought once,” she said, ‘* of doing the like 
with Sir Archibald; I mean, of going away 
where he would never find me, Only the boy 
came to keep me. Is it likely that he drove a 
woman away from him, as his father went near 
to doing before him? Oh, Archie!” 

Miss Hobbs answered the ery in the old voice, 
the appeal in the bright old eyes suddenly 
grown dim. 

“It is not likely,” “ Mr. 
was well-loved. He had a good heart.” 

“Ah! you good soul, you good creature,” said 


she said. Archie 


Lady Mary, pressing her hand. 

Then Mrs. Ashley was in the room, and no 
more was said. 

At last everything had been examined with- 
out result; and Mrs. Ashley, with an odd air of 
relief, had carried away one lavender-scented 
bundle after another to the cupboard upstairs, 
She had worn a disturbed and guilty air during 
the examination, if there had been anybody 
observant enough to see it. But neither Lady 
Mary nor Miss Hobbs had any for her. 

When the last bundle had been returned, 
Lady Mary said something which was as a 
bombshell to Mrs. Ashley’s half - regained 
cheerfulness. 

*T go abroad again in a month's time,” she 
said. ‘I shall take the child with me.” 

“Oh! my lady,” cried poor Mrs. Ashley, with 
a scared face, ‘* her poor mother gave her to 
me, the pretty lamb. We love her as our own 
child. J don’t know what Ashley would say. 
And the boy is wrapped up in her.” 

**She is my grandchild,” said Lady Mary, in 
a cold and somewhat proud voice. ‘* I am very 
grateful to you for the care you have taken of 
her. IT hope you will allow me to——” 

“Not a penny, your ladyship,” interrupted 
Mrs. Ashley, as proud as herself. ‘* Her dear 
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mamma left two hundred pounds for her, It is 
in the bank in her name. Neither Ashley nor I 
would ever touch a penny of it. "T'wasn’t much 
she ever cost us, the pretty dear; and the little 
she did was well repaid by the joy she brought 
us.” 

She suddenly broke down and sobbed into 


the corner of her apron. Lady Mary looked 
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there was quite a scene before they could be 
separated, and when Miss Pamela, screaming 
and struggling, had been carried off to the big, 
empty nursery, where her little bed stood by 
the bed of the smart nurse who had keen 
engaged for her, Lady Mary positively wiped 
her brow, as a woman of the people might. 
“Such a spitfire!” she murmured. ‘And to 





“Lady Mary stood up and put a hand on the heaving shoulders.” 


abashed an instant. Then she stood up and 
put a hand on the heaving shoulders. 


“Tam very sorry,” she said. ‘** But, you see, 


the child is mine, and I have to take her. You 
would not have me forego my rights? I leave 
her to you for a few days’ longer. A little 
thing, yet it costs me something to do it. Get 


her used to the idea of her grandmother.” 
When a week later little Pamela was brought 
to the Manor wearing her lavender 
muslin frock, the parting between her and Mrs. 
Ashley was a sad thing to witness. Indeed, 


916 


best 


think the people should have taken such a 
hold on her!” 

*T should not mind that, my lady,” put in 
Miss Hobbs. “I should say it showed an 
affectionate and loyal heart. And it proves 
how good they were to her.” 

“The Ashleys would be that,” said Lady 
Mary. “It was fortunate such people had her. 
They are as honourable in their class as we 
in ours. Yeomen farmers in this parish for 
hundreds of years, Harriet, and intermarried 
more than once with gentlefolk.” 





‘hat explains the boy,” said Miss Hobbs, 
thoughtfully. 

* What boy?” 

The tall, handsome boy we saw standing by 
the ladder as we drove away that evening, with 
little Pamela on his shoulder. He might have 
been anyone’s son.” 

*[ searcely noticed him. He wore rough 
country clothes, and I was rather annoyed at 
his carrying the child. Yes, yes, I know what 
you would say. He had been used to regard 
her as his little sister. Of course, of course. I 
am sure he is a very good lad. I must see 
what can be done for him. And Sir Norman 
but no; I cannot approach Sir Norman, and 
ask him to reward these people on her account. 
The child may push him out of so much. I 
must see to it myself. hey must be poorer 
than I thought, or they would not have taken 
a lodger.” 

But the real facts of the case, so far as that 
went, were that the lady, Mrs. Brooke, had 
accosted Mrs, Ashley by the roadside asking 
her where lodgings might be found; and that 
xood Samaritan, being struck with pity for the 
evident delicacy and fatigue of the lady, and 
perhaps won by the beauty of the child she held 
by the hand, had offered her a lodging for the 
night—the night which somehow extended it- 
self to many nights. 

Any doubt there might have been in Lady 
Mary's mind was set at rest by Pamela's 
ecognition of the pastel portrait. 

‘* Mother, mother!” she cried, stretching out 
rev hands for it; and when Lady Mary had 
ziven it to her she sat nursing it on her little 
<nees, with her eyes on the picture as though 
she could never get enough of it. 

It was harder to wean her from Cherry Tree 
Farm than Lady Mary had feared. Three 
times she escaped her nurse’s vigilance, and was 
wought back weeping by Mrs. Ashley, also in 
Tears, 

* This is too much for everyone, Harriet,” 
said Lady Mary, at last. ‘“ I must break her 
connection with the place sooner than I had 
thought of doing.” 

So Pamela was carried off from the leafy 
country where Cherry Tree Farm stood, and 
taken away to the Continent, where for some 
vears she lived with Lady Mary and Miss 
Hobbs and a couple of elderly French servants 
it a little country house not far from Paris. 

On their way through London Lady Mary 
had an interview with a firm of private inquiry 
igents. She did not think of going to Messrs. 
Lumsden and White, who had managed the 
A’Court business time out of mind. Now they 
were Sir Norman’s men of business as well as 
hers. She shrank from asking their help in 
lispossessing Norman, who had been so poor 
hefore he succeeded, with his big family of 
tall boys and girls, and who had dealt hand- 
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somely by her, refusing to evict her from the 
Manor House, as he had a right to do. 

In the country house amid its woods Pamela 
grew up as the years passed into a very pretty 
girl, with that air of fragility combined with 
perfect health which made her like the girl 
of the song. 

The auburn hair, the fine black brows, the 
skin, fine as fine porcelain, the high-stepping 
dainty walk, made a charming personality, 
She only knew a few old French ladies, and 
the masters who came to her for music and 
drawing and her different lessons. She 
never went to Paris, except escorted by Miss 
Hobbs, when her wardrobe needed renewing. 
Yet, growing up near the gay capital, she some- 
how acquired the Frenchwoman’s deftness and 
daintiness, so that she represented within her- 
self the charm of two countries. 

She was a delight to Lady Mary, to whom 
long ago she had learnt to give a filial love, 
In that walled-in garden of a place she, so 
young, so brilliant, so alluring, grew with the 
air of a Shirley poppy. That was the flower 
she most resembled, both in her colour and 
her step. She was always quictly : joyous 
too, never seeming to ask for more pleasure 
than her secluded life afforded her. And indeed, 
short of gaiety, her adoring grandmother, as 
Lady Mary persisted in calling herself. lavished 
on the girl everything heart could desire. 

Lady Mary had her reasons for the seclusion 
in which Pamela lived. The years had brought 
no proof that she was Archie’s daughter, 
nothing to identify the lady who had died at 
Cherry Tree Farm with the original of the 
pastel drawing, ‘‘The Lass with the Delicate 
Air.” Mrs. Brooke, if she had been Archie's 
wife, had cut most effectually her connection 
with the old life. 

What, after all, was the evidence ? A chance 
likeness, a child’s recognition of a picture. 
Yet the keener Lady Mary’s disappointment 
at finding no evidence, the stronger her belief. 

‘**T tell you, Harriet,” she said to Miss Hobbs, 
‘if the proof were all the other way, my faith 
would never falter. The feeling I have for the 
child is enough.” 

“Mr. Smith seemed to think,” said Miss 
Hobbs, “ that it was unlikely the lady, if she 
had left her husband, would have returned 
to the neighbourhood of his old home.” 

‘Stuff and nonsense!” shouted Lady Mary 
indignantly. ‘*‘ What does Smith know about 
it? Let him mind his own business. It wants 
minding, or he’d have found out something for 
ine before this time. How can he tell the poor 
thing’s motives? Perhaps she was on her way 
to me. Perhaps... a thousand things. I 
don’t pay Smith for thinking.” 

‘Tt would be hard on Sir Norman if he were 
to be dispossessed now!” Miss Hobbs went on, 
with a musing air. 
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“T acknowledge that Norman has done very 
well,” replied Lady Mary, with the manner 
of making a concession. ‘‘ He has cleared the 
estate from debt, I hear, and manages to do 
a deal of good despite that big family of his, 
1 don’t suppose they give Norman trouble, any 
more than he gave his father and mother.” 


Miss Hobbs noticed the bitterness in her 
patron’s voice. 
“Dear Lady Mary,” she said, **I wonder 


whether Pam would be equal to all that 
burden ?” 

“Why, of course she would, being my grand- 
daughter.” 

“It would seem unjust after he had done so 
much.” 

‘“‘He has had the estate and revenues all 
those years. Not that I would do Normana 
I am glad he has consented to live in 
even if he should have to 


Pamela might marry one 


wrong. 
the Manor House, 
turn out some time. 
of his boys.” 

Yet as time went, and the evidence she de- 
sired could not be found, Lady Mary, Miss 
Hobbs suspected, felt that her hopes would 
never be And the proof was the 
eager way in which she began to set money 
aside for Pamela. She had no secrets in that 
way from her faithful friend of many years; 
and Miss Hobbs noticed with a pang that the 
old lady, when the mists of summer drove 
them from their riverside house to the moun. 
tains or the sea, would do things in a way far 
other than what she had been used to, travel- 
ling in cheap ways and selecting cheap hotels, in 
order that Pamela’s portion should be added to. 

The girl saw nothing, suspected nothing. 
She had been taken away from the simple life 
of the farm to a life little less simple, and far 
If Lady Mary’s surroundings 
were refined, the life of the farm had had its 
plain refinement too. People like the Ashleys 
had their traditions, as they had their old silver 
and china, glass and napery, and no one need 
have disdained their way of living. 

Probably Pamela had forgotten all about it 
before now. Miss Hobbs often wondered if she 
had. There had been no direct communication 
between her and Cherry Tree Farm during all 


realised. 


more uneventful. 


the years since childhood. But there were 
times when Pamela sat thinking; those blue 
eyes of hers had memories in them. Miss 
Hobbs often wondered if they could be of 


Cherry Tree Farm and the Ashleys. 
She was know. Lady Mary got 
pneumonia in a draughty mountain inn, chosen 
her age the 
her chances of 
They were not 
time to 


soon to 


because of its cheapness. At 
doctor shook his over 
recovery from the beginning. 
long in There was no 
summon Sir Norman before the end came. 

He travelled from England to attend the 
funeral, Pamela felt an instant liking for and 


head 


suspense. 
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confidence in the tall, grey-haired gentleman, 
in whose face years of thought and love for his 
fellow-creatures had traced exquisite lines. 

He was very good to his old relative’s adopted 
child. Another man in his place might have 
grumbled at the savings of years going to this 
stranger, seeing that he had only just cleared 
the estate too. “To my dear adopted child,” 
Lady Mary had worded her will. It was the 
first confession of defeat that had been extorted 
from her; and Miss Hobbs remembered that 
the will had been made some years back. 

Sir Norman, in the kindness of his heart, 
would have carried Miss Hobbs and Pamela 
back to the Manor. But they would not go. 
Miss Hobbs had an old mother waiting to see 
her at Bath. Pamela would stay with Miss 
Hobbs. Sir Norman secretly acknowledged to 
himself that it was better so. His lads were 
hot-headed and susceptible, and the girl was 
as handsome a lass as ever stepped. But none 
knew who she was: a child that Lady Mary 
had picked up somewhere ; the child of a dead 
and gone Mrs. Brooke, who had dropped out of 
the skies, and had no relatives anyone could 
trace. In her grief Pamela was irresistible. It 
would be fire and tow if she were to be shut up 
in the house with those lads. She had a snug 
little fortune, too. But still—the A’Courts had 
always married people whose family tree was 
to be read by everybody. 

Presently Pamela and Miss Hobbs were back 
in London; and there, on the evening of their 
arrival, Pamela made a startling revelation. 

‘I’m not going back to Bath with you, Hobby 
dear,” she said; **I’m going down to Cherry 
Tree Farm.” 

* You don’t mean to say you remember them 
all these years!” groaned Miss Hobbs. 

“Ive had very little else to remember 
replied Pamela, which was true enough. 

“You don’t know but that the people are 
dead.” 

*T asked Sir Norman. Mr. Ashley is dead, 
but Mrs. Ashley is living and well, and Mark 
carries on the farm.” 

*Do you think I am going to let you go 
alone ?” 

‘If it makes you feel better, come with me, 

though I don’t like to 
from the old, half-blind 


” 


and leave me there; 
keep you so long 
mother.” 

**My mother would wish me to do my duty 
first.” 

Miss Hobbs was when she had 
seen Mrs. Ashley and the farm. No, her old 
impressions of the place had not been wrong. 
She could safely leave her darling there. 

When Mrs. Ashley’s first shyness at finding 
Pamela a charming young lady had disappeared 
before the girl’s caresses, and had been replaced 
by half-teartul ecstasies at her restoration, Miss 
Hobbs catch her train with a 


reassured 


went off to 
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light heart and an easy mind. There was 
nothing about Cherry Tree Farm to which 
one could object for the child. She could 
enjoy her time at Bath till the month was 
over, after which she and Pamela had agreed 
to make plans for their future way of living. 

She had not seen Mark Ashley. Mark was 
buying cattle in some market at a distance, 
and had left home the morning before. She 
rather wondered at the books in their solid 
bindings—not the books of a dilettante, but 
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He stared at her, and began to stammer, 
“The Lass with the Delicate Air.” She 
realised the delightful thought of the old 


musician in her faint-coloured muslin gown 
with its French elegance. 

‘**Pam,” he said incredulously. 
Pam. And yet——” 

He had never forgotten little Pam’s hair and 
eyes in all those years. 

Pamela settled back into the farm-life like 
a daughter. If Lady Mary had meant to win 


“It can’t be 

















“An open book on her knee, and 


those of one with a solid and cultivated taste- 
which filled glass bookcases in the old parlour 
she remembered. The and their 
contents were a new feature. 

Mark Ashley came home rather tired from 
his market. Earlier, than his mother 
expected him, or she would not have allowed 
Pamela to meet him in his rough suit, his 
high boots redolent of the market, his long 
coat and soft travelling cap. 

But Pamela saw nothing amiss. The sun- 
burnt face, with its dark grey eyes and firm 
mouth was comely. She gave a little shriek 
of delight as she flew to him, dropping hands 
soft as rose-petals into his—large, brown, hard, 
perhaps even, at the moment, a little dirty 


bookcases 


too, 


Trust, the collie’s, 


head on her lap.” 


her from them, she should have marked a 
greater distance between them. There had 
been nothing in Pam’s upbringing to make 
the farmhouse ways strange to her; or, at 
least, whatever strangeness they possessed was 
delightful. Perhaps, after all, she was Pamela 
Brooke, and could never have been Pamela 
A’Court at all. 

Only Mrs. Ashley sometimes sighed at the 
thought of what it would be when Pamela 
should leave them. Miss Hobbs had impressed 
it on her that Pamela’s stay was only to be for 
amonth. Was it likely sucha girl, with money 
too, for Lady Mary had provided for her—how 
well or how ill Mrs. Ashley never thought of 
asking—would bury herself in such a rustic, 
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out-of-the-way place? It troubled the good 
woman tosee how Mark took Pamela's presence 
with a kind of grave delight and seeurity, as 
though there were to be no future without her. 

So the twenty-eight days turned round, and 
Harvest- 
Cherry Tree Farm, 
and Pamela had spent most of her day in the 
harvest field, lunching with the master under 
the shade of elm boughs in the hedge, sitting, 
while he was busy with his men, very well 
content, with an open book on her knee, and 
Trust, the collie’s, head on her lap. 

They walked home together in the pleasant 
cool of the afternoon. Nothing yet had been 
said of Miss Hobbs’ coming, and what was 
to happen afterwards. But presently Pam 
broached the subject of her own accord. 

‘“My mother will break her heart if you go,” 
said the young man. 

“Yet she will not ask me to stay.” 

An eager hope lit up Mark Ashley’s face. 

‘“Would you stay if she asked you?” 

“She had better try me.” 

“What have we to offer you?” His 
calm had given way to passion. ‘* What 
we to offer you, a girl like you ?” 

He took a fold of her muslin 
fingers, and felt its soft silkiness. 

“This would be more in place at A’Court 
Manor than at Cherry Tree Farm,” he said. 

“T shall wear she replied, 
mocking him. 

“You would 
Delicate Air.” 

“This has been my home, the home of my 
dreams, all the years I have been away from it,” 


aday more would bring Miss Hobbs. 
ing was in full swing at 


usual 
have 


between his 


hodden-grey,” 


‘The Lass with the 


still be 


she said. 

“The home of 
“Why not your real home ? 
do I dare to : 


your dreams,” he 
Ah! Pamela, how 


repeated. 


isk 1t? 
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‘* You were near letting me go,” she replied, 
her eyes dancing. 

Late that night Mrs. Ashley, whose cup of 
felicity was full, came to Pamela’s room. 

**Dearie, I have something to confess,” she 
said. ‘* It has been on my mind all these years 
back.” 

**What can it be?” asked Pamela, smiling, as 
though the world held nothing to make her 
afraid. 

Mrs. Ashley put into 
of papers yellowed with age. 

‘These your dear mamma left for you to 
read when you were a grown woman. The 
day Lady Mary came to take you from me I hid 
them. I excused it to myself that they were 
for you and none else, but deep down in my 
heart I feared that something in that packet 
might rob us of you for ever, dearie.” 

“As though anything could do that,” said 
Pamela, taking the packet, and grave despite 
her shining smile. 

The next morning there was a little heap of 
ashes in the grate of Mrs. Ashley’s exquisitely 
kept guest-chamber. The good woman, coming 
in to give her girl morning greeting, espied it 
the first thing, and looked from it to Pamela. 

**There was only one person on earth that 
those papers could have given joy to,” said 
Pamela, answering the question in her eyes. 
“And she is And they would have 
brought trouble to other very good people. 
There was only old trouble and old sorrow in 

What was the use of raking it all 
Things are happy asthey are. Tam 
what more could 


her hand a_ packet 


dead. 


them, dear. 
un again ? 
my mother’s child aud yours 
I want?” 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Ashley fervently, 
‘things are so well as they are, dearie, that 


any change must be for the worse.” 


*>o T thought,” replied Pamela. 









































MATFELON, WHITECHAPEL 
A HE new century will probably — see 
greater use made of some of the 
open spaces still left in and around 
our churchyards, even in crowded 
cities, where sermons and short addresses 
can be given. Quite recently the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury consecrated the out- 
door pulpit in Christ Church, Spitalfields, a 
district crowded with workers and with the 
toiling life of the East End. This pulpit, in 
memory of the late Bishop Billing, is entered 
by stone steps leading down from the portico. 
Besides a place for the preacher, a choir of 
twenty can be accommodated. Of London 
churches already claiming this addition 
may be named St. Bartholomew, Bethnal 
Green, and St. Mary Matfelon, White- 
chapel (where the pulpit is erected to the 
memory of the late Dean Champneys); this 
church, writes Mr. Augustus Hare in_ his 
**London,” is ‘“‘one of the few to which, as 
the churchyard has been used for open-air 
preaching, an outside pulpit is attached.” 
Other examples are found at Christ Church, 
Spitalfields, and Holy Trinity, Marylebone. 
The custom of addresses in the City church- 
vards and elsewhere has become usual during 
the midday half-hour snatched from office or 
warehouse; while the Church Army has held 
open air services at St. James's, Piccadilly. 














OPEN-Aik PULPI7S. I 


This revived fashion has an_ early and in- 


teresting past. Long ago, in the _ pre- 
Reformation days, the preaching or Black 
friars went about England discoursing at 


village or churchyard cross, or at some way- 
side station. A pulpit cross was by no means 
wn uncommon adjunct to a church. 

| \t Hereford the Black friars’ pulpit of the 
period 1350 is still standing, though repaired 
from its dilapidated state by the late Sir 


Gilbert Scott in 1864. It is octagonal in 
form, open on each side, and approached by 


a Snow Re 


a flight of steps. Prob- 

: ably the cross was sur- 

} rounded by cloisters, to 

afford shelter to the con- 
gregation. 

Magdalen College, Ox- 

? ford, has another example 

n " pulpit projecting 

from the external wall 

near the entrance gate 


way, a well-known object 
to strangers. The Uni 
versity sermons were 


preached from this pulpit 
on St. John the Baptist’s 


day, when the grounds 
i and surrounding buildings 
| were decked with boughs 
H and rushe in conmem- 





oration of St. John preach- 
ing in the wilderness. The 
custom of reading aloud 
from the Bible or some 


learned divine during 
meals in the college 


halls of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, which continued 
till the eighteenth cen- 
tury, may he regarded as 
a& precursor to the suc- 
ceeding and more popular 
preaching to the masses. 
Abroad. especially in the 
Netherlands, at the Re- 
formation time, large 
companie Ss were addressed 
by the so-called ‘field 
preachers,” who, forbidden 
to ‘speak in the cities, 
went outside the walls 





and created great enthu- 


DR 


siasm by their fervour 
and devotion. 

The cruel edicts of Alva, in the Low 
Countries, especially at Antwerp, drove the 
Protestants forth to worship secretly under 
fear of death or other trial. Thus were 
formed these out-door meetings, so powerful 
an agency for good. In our own land greater 
relixious freedom caused many _ preaching- 
places of note to be thronged with hearers. 
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Foremost in London was the noted Paul's 
Cross, which stood just outside that fame: 
cathedral of Gothic splendour destroyed in 
the Great Fire of 1666. 

Prince and peasant, noble and citizen, rich 
and poor, gathered round that pulpit cross, 
which was standing in 1341, and was pulled 
down in 1643. In shape an octagon of wood, 
entered from the back, it was large enough 
to contain a preacher and three attendants, 
and was surrounded by a dwarf wall. Bishop 
Ridley, Latimer, and other great men have 





(From a Print of the early Seventeenth Century.) 


KING PREACHING AT ST. PAUL'S CROSS 


boldly declaimed from this historic spot, 
speaking words of truth and sound faith. 
Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth frequently 
heard sermons from their royal gallery 
in front of the pulpit; and on Ash Wed- 
nesday in 1565 Dean Nowell (of St. Paul's), 
thinking to please the Queen, touched on the 
subject of images He afterwards received 
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OPEN-AIR PULPIT, CHRIST CHURCH, SPITALFIELDS. 


the merited and famous rebuke from his 


Sovereign, who said: ‘ Leave that alone. 
Keep to your text, Mr. Dean.” The Dean 
regained royal favour, and was chosen to 


give the first public notice from 
of the defeat of the Spanish Armada. Queen 
Mary refused to hear good Bishop Ridley, 
and said: ‘*Ye may preach if you will, but 
neither I nor any of mine shall hear you.” 
**Madam,” said the Bishop, “I trust you 
will not refuse God’s word.” ‘I cannot tell 
what ye call God’s word,” she said. So 
strong was the feeling against idolatry and 
superstition that some of the Paul’s Cross 
preachers had to be guarded by soldiers. 
This pulpit served a political and secular as 
well as religious use: here bulls and papal 
edicts were read, heretics denounced, and ex- 
communications issued. 

It is sad to state that Tyndale’s translation 
of the Bible was burnt at this spot in 1527, 
Cardinal Wolsey viewing the scene. 

Every shade of ecclesiastical thought seems 
to have emanated from this cross, which 
Carlyle described as ‘ta kind of Time’s news- 
paper, edited partly by Heaven itself, which 
was a most important entity.” Sermons 
before the Court were frequent here. Bishop 
King, whom James I., in his small wit, called 
‘*the King of preachers,” discoursed in 1620; 
and ten years later Charles [. was a royal 
1643 this pulpit cross, 


Zaul’s Cross 


famous 


listener. In 


THE QUIVER. 





‘“‘which had been for many ages the most 
noted and place in the nation, 
was taken down.” Regret was expressed at 
its loss by that eminent divine and author, 
Thomas Fuller: ‘ Methinks, though idle 
crosses stand only for show for offenders, 
this useful one which did such service might 
have been spared.” 

Another historic spot was old Whitehall, 
where, in the privy garden of that palace, 
Bishop Latimer preached before Edward VI, 


solemn 


and the Court. Owing to the crowd that 
came, the pulpit was moved out of the 
royal chapel to this garden, the King hearing 
the sermon from one of the windows: and 
we may fairly suppose that some of the 
Reformers were, in their turn, invited to 


appear before the youthful monarch. 

Another preaching site Spitalfields, 
where, in Spital Square, the pulpit 
from which the Spital sermons were delivered 
every Easter. The Hospital of St. Mary Spital 
Was an ancient foundation. Within a walled 
enclosure stood the pulpit, and preaching was 
continued there for many years. The 
governors and children of Christ’s Hospital 
formerly attended the service, which is now 
held in Christ Church, Newgate. 

Dr. Barrow once gave a charity sermon at 
this Spital pulpit, a sermon which lasted three 
hours, and was asked, when he came down, 


was 


stood 
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QUEEN MARY REFUSING TO HEAR GOOD BISHOP RIDLEY AT PAUL'S CROSS. 
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if he was not tired. ‘ Yes, indeed; I began 
to be weary with standing so long.” 

Bishop Warburton preached here before the 
Lord Mayor, who said “the Common Council 
were much obliged to his lordship, for that 
was the first time he ever heard them prayed 
for.” “I consider them,” answered the Bishop, 
**a body who much needed the prayers of the 
Church.” 

In and around Spitalfields memories revert 
to the French refugees who settled here after 
their cruel expulsion from France in 1685, and 
who were engaged in silk-weaving, carving, 





THE QUIVER. 


Southey, in his Life of this great man, said 
“he (Whitefield) was forbidden by the Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese to preach without a 
licence”! 

“Pulpits are denied, and the poor colliers 
are ready to perish for lack of knowledge,” 
Whitefield further said: ‘‘ My audience in- 
creased to 20,000; the sun shone very bright, 
and the people standing in such an awful 
manner round the mount, with profoundest 
silence, filled me with a holy admiration.” 

At another time we read of his eloquent 
words in Islington churchyard. His favourite 





(“ Boxe’s Book of Martyra.”} 


LATIMER PREACHING BEFORE EDWARD Vi. 


joinery, and other industrial arts. They fol- 
lowed in this their adopted land their old 
custom of learning verses of Scripture and 
repeating them one to another, thus holding, 
as it were, an out-door service among them- 
selves. This practice had survived from the 
days of persecution, when the open Bible was 
a signal for imprisonment, exile, or death. 
The hymn that recalled the song of praise 
sung by their Huguenot ancestors in some 
mountain cleft of Southern France was heard 
again in their Spitalfields homes and weavers’ 
halls. 

The great religious revival of the eighteenth 
century prompted preaching to the masses, 
when the open sky and the raised mound 
were the rallying-point for the multitude who 
pressed to hear the famous brothers, John 
and Charles Wesley, Whitefield, and others. 
Green, near Bristol, in 1739, 
had his first ‘field pulpit.” 


At Rose 
Whitefield 


Kennington Common. 
states: ‘*Preached at 
there were no less 

fourscore coaches, 


spot, however, was 
His diary of 1739 
Kennington. I believe 
than 50,000 people, near 
besides great numbers of horses. I continued 
my discourse for an hour and a half.” 
Whitefield had that fascination which charined 
all conditions of men. Rough colliers of the 
Midlands, Welsh peasants, and London appren- 
tices hung round his words. J. R. Green, the 
historian, thus writes: ‘“ Whitefield’s preaching 
was such as England never heard before— 
theatrical, extravagant, often commonplace, 
but hushing all criticism by its intense reality, 
its earnestness of belief, its deep sympathy 
with the sin and sorrow of mankind.” 
Sceptics like Hume and Bolingbroke, men 
of fashion, all came under his power; the 
votary in the sedan-chair and the humble 
workman, one and each were spell-bound by 


his eloquence. It was such an assembly as 
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d preaching the everlasting Gospel!” 
sh On another occasion he said: * Field- 
. preaching is my plan; im this I am 

carried as on eagle’s wings.” White- 
P field and Wesley, though one in 

their efforts, became estranged on 
‘ doctrinal points—a variance that did 
’ not prejudice the former, who said : 
i “]T had the honour of introducing 
. my reverend friend, Mr. John 

Wesley, to preach at Blackheath.” 
. At that place was the so-called 


**Whitefield’s Mount,” which must 
have been the out-door pulpit of 
the neighbourhood. It is said that 
Whitefield’s first pulpit was a grocer’s 
sugar-hogshead. His _ fellow-worker 
Wesley is supposed to have had a 
movable pulpit. Moorfields was an- 
other favourite station for open-air 
preaching, and there these great 
men often held meetings. Charles 
Wesley, who composed many hymns, 
and was called the “* sweet singer of 
the movement,” also shared with his 
brother in the revival work. 

A like enthusiasm followed John 
Bunyan, who attracted thousands to 
hear him, in spite of the obscure 








spots wherein he _ preached. His 
: 
HITEFIELD PREACHING ON KENNINGTON COMMON WITH A 
MOUND FOR A PULPIT = 
wee ee 
Whitefield collected that has been so P : A A >, 

. . . 4 ae ‘ 
graphically desc ribed by one of our most . ae , ~ 
popular writers of romance, when that 3 
great preacher’s words made the hardened \ 
unbeliever acknowledge the unfailing : 
truth. 

Whitefield greatly influenced the re- : | 


ligious life of England, and he once said: 
“Oh that I could flee from pole to pole, 
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BLACKFRIARS’ CROSS, 
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OPEN-AIR SERVICE, HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, MARYLEBONE. 


public appearances were often fraught with 
much danger, on account of the _ ill-will 
against him. It is said, when he visited 


Reading to preach, he was disguised as a 
waggoner; and “ Bunyan’s dell,” or preach- 
ing pulpit, was supposed to be in a wood not 
far from Hitchin. Such were some of the 
customs of the time! 

Not in England only, but in France, the 
out-door pulpit reflected the religious life of 
the Protestants, who through death and danger 
bravely maintained their Christian faith. In 
the rocky clefts of the mountain slope, under 
a southern sky, vast assemblies were held, 
while on the heights above scouts were placed 
to warn of danger. Just outside Nimes there 
was a favourite meeting-place on the _hill- 
side, and the ‘‘church in the desert” (so 


called from the bare and treeless plains 
of the Cevennes) became one of the most 
powerful agencies for the spread of light 
and truth. 

Like the Covenanters of Scotland, the 
Huguenots held together by one common tie 
of constancy and faith, and to both may be 
applied the words of that famous citizen of 
Norwich, Sir Thomas Browne: ‘* They main- 
tained their faith in the noble way of perse- 
cution, and served God in the fire, whereas 
we only know him in the sunshine.” Surely 
the open-air pulpit and the preaching station 
have proved their mighty influence, bringing 
together numbers who would not otherwise 
have assembled, and we hail the revived prac- 
tice, so great a boon to our overcrowded cities 
and towns. S. W. KERSHAW, M.A. 
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By the Rev. Alexander J. Harrison, 


B.D., 





Evidential Missioner, Sometime 


Boyle Lecturer, Etc. 


w@OUBTER.—1 wish 
; you: would ex- 
plain to me 
what you mean 
by faith? Of 
course, I know 
what belief is, 
and how it is 
produced ; but 
you inean more 
than belief, do 
you not ? 

Missioner. —I 
will answer 
your question 
at once if you 
like; but, if 
you will let 
me, I would 
rather take an- 
other way. I want to understand you before 
trying to get you to understand me. If you 
are willing, I would like to ask you why you 
are a believer ? 

Doubter.—Believer? You mean unbeliever? 

Missioner.—Oh, no. Everyone believes some- 
thing, and has some reason for his belief. 

Doubter.—Believes in what ? 

Anything you like. What I 
want to get at is your reason for any belief 
you hold, no matter what. Fer example, you 
believe, I suppose, in the existence of the 
sun? Will you tell me why? 

Doubter.—I am not sure that I can. I 
suppose I might in one sense say, “I have 
and therefore it is not a ques- 
tion of belief, but of knowledge. 

Missioner.—Will astronomy let you say 
that the sun is just as you see it? 


Missions vr. 


seen the sun,” 


ae ntroduection to these dialogues, which are cut-down 
conversations that have been actually held, dealt with the 


Doubter.—I cannot say that. The sun of 
astronomy differs widely from the sun I see 
or think I see. 

Missioner.—But you believe, I suppose, in the 
sun of astronomy? Will you tell me why? 

Doubter.—It is a question of evidence. It 
is true I am not an astronomer, but it is 
also true that, to some extent, I use my own 
reason to find out how far the astronomers 
are to be trusted. 

Missioner.—1 think we are on the way to 
the answer to your first question. To belief 
you have added trust. You believe or dis- 
believe or simply not-believe statements; you 
trust or distrust or simply not-trust persons. 

Doubter.—l am not clear that there is 
anything in the distinction you make. Belief 
and trust seem to me two names for the 
same thing. 

Missioner.—We may return to that later. 
Meanwhile, do you believe in * principles” ? 

Doubter.—What do you mean? What 
principles ? 

Missioner.—Any you like. 

Doubter.—Of course I do. I believe, for 
example, in the principle of freethought. 

Missioner.—\s the principle of freethought 
a visible thing ? 

Doubter.—Freethinkers, at least, are visible, 
and audible too. Of course, principles are not 
the direct objects of the senses, though reason 
can test them with the aid of the senses. 
What is called sense-verification is indispens- 
able. 

Missioner.—You would say the same, I 
suppose, of “ theories ” ? 

Doubter.—Certainly. A theory that is not 
tested by reason with the aid of the senses— 
that has no sense-verification—may be true 
or false, but it is not trustworthy. 

Missioner.—Do you make any distinction 
between theories and principles ? 
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Doubter.—Oh, yes. Theories vary much in 
probability, and perhaps still more in im- 
portance. It is only those that have been 
thoroughly tested and found to be of great 
value that I should call “principles.” I am 
not able to accept all that Mr. Spencer 
teaches, but his book called ‘ First Principles ” 
is a very good example of what I mean. 

Missioner.—If I understand you rightly, 
then, your position is this: Before you will 
believe things presented for your acceptance 

things visible and invisible—there must be 
what you have called “sense-verification ” ? 

Doubter.—Broadly, that is sa. 

Missioner.—But you do not mean that the 
senses by themselves can ‘“ verify” anything? 


Doubter.—No. ‘ Verified” by the reason 
with the aid of the senses. For example, ! 
have no sight-knowledge of atoms or of 
ether; but the theories of atoms and of 


ether help to explain many things I see. 

Missioner.—Two and two are five, are they 
not? 

Doubter.—Two and two are four. 

Missioner.- How do you know? 

Doubdbter.—{ suppose because I have counted 
things often enough to know. 
Missioner.—Do you hold 
everywhere—throughout this 

worlds ? 

Doubter.—Yes, of course. 
any world where two and two are three, or 
five, or anything else than four. 

Missioner.—But of all the “twos and 
twos,” you can have counted only an ex- 
tremely minute part. It is not therefore from 
sense-verification that you conclude that two 
and two are everywhere four. 

Doubdter.—l1 grant that, from the few cases 
in which I have tested it, it is an immense 
leap to the conclusion that the statement 
must hold true throughout the wniverse. Yet 
I can’t help it. It is impossible to believe 
that two and two are, or can be anywhere 
anything else than four. If a man honestly 


that to be true 
world and all 


I cannot imagine 


said he believed two and two to be five, I 
could only conclude it was a difference of 
name, not of thing. I should be certain 


that he meant by five what I meant by four. 

Missioner.—Then, 1 take it, besides those 
things visible and invisible which you believe 
because you think they have adequate sense- 
verification, there are also things which you 
believe because you cannot but believe them ? 

Doubter.—If you and I were arguing, | 
should be careful how I made any admissions 


at all. I should want to see in what an 
admission landed me before I made it, as | 
suppose you would. 
Missioner.—Unquestionably. Bat my only 
object at present is to find out what you 
believe, and why. Before i try to lead you 
to things which you do not at present 
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accept, I want to see how far we are 
agreed, and why. 

Doubter.—That seems all right. If you help 
me to understand myself better, I shall be 
very glad. 

Missioner.—To come to the next point. 
Besides things which one cannot help be- 
lieving, are there not some from which one 
ought not to withhold belief, or, shall we 
say, trust? 

Doubter.—I suppose you mean what is 
called truth, and right, and perhaps beauty ? 

Missioner.—You remind me of what I have 
read somewhere about the last-named. | 
think it is in Justin McCarthy’s “ Remi- 
niscences.” One often wondered why Goethe 
ranked beauty higher than goodness. It 
sounds like Martineau, but I think it was 
John Stuart Mill who said it was because 
Goethe regarded beauty as perfect goodness— 
that is, truth and right under the aspect of 
perfection. But without going farther into 
that, may I assume that we are agreed that 
some things that are, ought to be, and some 
things that are, ought not to be? 

Doubter.-_Wait a moment; I do not quite 
follow. 1should have thought you would have 
said some things that are not, ought to be. 

Missioner.—We shall come to that. But, 
for the present, I ask you to say there are 
things which ought to be and are. 

Doubter.—1 am afraid I have too 
much in the habit of giving to “‘ought” a 
kind of future meaning only; but I see what 
you mean. So far, for example, as we have 
justice, we have what ought to be; far 
as we have injustice, we have what ought 
not to be. 

Missioner. 


already 


been 


50 


Just so. If, then, a man chooses 


justice, he is choosing what he ought to 
choose; if he chooses injustice, he chooses 
what he ought not to choose. You believe 
that ? 

Doubter.—Of course. 


Missioner.—Will you tell me why ? 

Doubter.— Pardon me, but that question is 
perilously near being an insult. One never 
dreams of asking any other reason for faith 
in truth and than that they are truth 
and right. 

Missioner. meant no insult. 
I am only ‘** working out” the matter. So, 
then, we are agreed that, besides things that 
must be believed, there are things that ought 


right 


Forgive me; I 


to be believed, and that these “musts” and 
“oughts” are finals. I think we may say, 
then, that we do not simply believe them; 
we trust them also. They are not to be 


questioned principles in reason’s supreme 
court of appeal. 

Doubter.—Our time is getting on, and before 
it is up I want sk your view about re- 


sponsibility for belief. 


to a 
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DIALOGUES 


Missioner.—My view is what I understand 
to be the teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

Doubter.—1 will not question that. Perhaps 
I had better put it this way: What, in your 


view, is the teaching on this point of Jesus 
Christ? You will understand why I do not 
say “Lord.” It is right for you, because you, 


at all events in theory (forgive me; I do not 
know enough of you to tell whether you do 
in practice), recognise him as ** Lord”; but I do 
not. As he taught, I will call no man master. 

Missioner.—And as He accepted the title, | 
He was more than man. But, of course, 

From no point 
another his lord 


infe1 
your position is unassailable. 
call 
until he really believes him to be so. 

Doubter.—Well, then, tell me what you 
him as meaning when he used the 
recorded by St. Mark. 


of view ought one to 


regard 
memorable words 
(Mark xvi. 16.) 
Missioner.—Ot you 
you glance at the passage, that it was never 
1 taken as a universal proposition 


COUrse, see, aS sooh as 


meant to be 


without regard to the context; for, in that 
case, it would condemn in one wild swoop 
all the world who had never heard of our 
Lord. There is no justification in the New 


Testament for saying that Christianity teaches 


men will be eternally condemned for failing 
to do what it was impossible to do, i.e. to 
consciously believe in Him of Whom they 
knew nothing, Who, as far as they were 
aware, had never been near them. 


Oh, you need not go into that. | 
that before he said, * He that 
not shail be damned,” he said, 
into all the world, and preach the 
I do not ask you 


Doubter. 
grant at once 
believeth 
“Go ye 
Gospel to every creature.” 


to tell me what he did not mean, but what 
he did mean. 
Missioner.—Be it so. Yet the former may 


help the latter. But let us come to the 
Revised Version. ‘*‘He that disbelieveth shall 
be condemned.” What is your difficulty here ? 
Doubter.—My difficulty is that, as belief is 
simply dependent on evidence, it is unjust 
to condemn him for coming even to the 
attitude of disbelief in the Gospel. 
Missioner.—l am glad you have raised that 
But let us be careful lest we over- 


question. 
some things already granted. 


turn heedlessly 
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For example, we have already agreed that, 
besides things which one must believe, there 
are things which one ought to believe. You 
must therefore modify your position. So far 
as a man’s unbelief is determined by his 
unwillingness to believe what he ought to 
believe, he stands self-condemned. 

Doubter.—Of course, you will apply that 
all round. Do all those Christians whose ae- 
ceptance of Christianity is determined by 
their willingness to believe what they ought 
not to believe also. stand self-condemned ? 

Missioner.—Undoubtedly, granting such a 
thing were possible. Men are responsible for 
their belief as well as for their unbelief. 

Dowbter.—That is important, I think. But 
to come back: are you really fully assured 
in your own mind that you rightly interpret 
the words of Christ ? 

Missioner.— Absolutely They do 
not seem to me to admit of any other, or, at 
all events, of any contradictory, interpre- 
tation. Of an unworthy priestcraft 
could easily pervert them; but your question 
is not what did the priests mean, but what 
did Christ mean. “And this is the condem- 
nation, that light is come into the world, and 
men loved darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds were evil.” 

Doubter.—But to come to the heart of the 
matter, do you really believe that a good 
man could from good motive reject Christ ? 

Missioner.—Not if he knew Him. A man 
might bar his door against Him, not knowing 
who his Visitor was; but if, knowing, he 
closed his door, | should say at once he could 
not be a good man, cr be acting from good 
motive. That is the final crux: Why does a 
man reject Christ ? 

Doubter.—I suppose you will grant that one 
may hesitate without evil motive to accept 
the Christianity of the Churches ? 

Missioner.—Nay, | will go farther than 
that: I will say that no man is fit to judge 
Christianity until he has given his adhesion 
and his heart to Christ Himself. 

Doubter.—Well, at all events I understand 
better what you mean by faith. Perhaps, 
when we meet again, you will say something 
on one or two other aspects of the subject. 

Missioner.—Gladly, if I can. 


assured, 


course, 














‘All my Heart this Night Rejoices.”’ 


. ; CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
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A Complete Story by A. K. H. Forbes. 


Dan 


DANBY! Mr. 
by -s 

The person a Idressed 
stood still. He was a 
middle-aged man, 
handsome as _ regarils 
features, but there 
were lines on his face 
that told of hard 
living, anxiety, and perhaps dissipation, and his 
dark eyes had a restless look. The tone in which 
he said, “ Ah, Ellerton, 1 didn’t expect to see 
had both annoyance and impatience 





you here,’ 
in it 

‘I daresay not. I didn’t 
either, but Tm glad we’ve I’m anxious 
ahout that meeting of shareholders to-morrow. 
What sort of explanation have you prepared?” 

“T’ve prepared nothing—yet.” 

The “yet” implied that he meant to. 

“Tt’s high time you did. There'll be a big row. 


expect to see you 


met. 


A whisper is going round that it has been a 
swindle throughout, from first to last.’ 

‘But it’s not finished yet,” said Mr. Danby, 
with flashing eye and long-drawn breath. “ Not 


finished yet.” 

“True, and perhaps you see a way out of it 
or are you going to try and— 

But Mr. Danby had turned aside and 
already in the stream of people who were making 
their way from the station to a 
mile off on the breezy heath. 

“T wonder if he’s thinking to slip out of it.” 
muttered his friend, watching him. “I should 
have warned him not to try. What could he 
mean by saying it’s not finished? What could 
he possibly mean? We both know too well 
that the bubble has burst, and those who put 
their money into it will never see a penny again. 
What could he mean ?” 

And while he was puzzling over the words 
Mr. Danby was repeating them aloud 


was 


race-course a 


and 





pressing forward with frenzied excitement to 


a certain charmed spot where the crowds 
seemed thickest. “Not finished yet,” he said 
again. 

“In course not. You've still a chance to 


make a fortune or lose one,” said a red-faced 
man beside him, with a leer. “Which is your 
fancy horse? Bluebell? And what odds——” 

Mr. Danby did not answer. He tried to press 
through the throng, while his face grew ghastly 
white aud his eyes bloodshot. He was watching 
every movement, listening to every word. Each 
minute wes a lifetime of agony. 

How the crowd swayed, and strained, and 
pushed! By-and-by a hollow cheer went round, 
like the sullen moan of breakers among the 
rocks. The shout of one man was the groan of 
another, but no one paid heed to his neighbour, 
each thought only of himself. 

“You've won my last penny,” said one, and 
the other retorted, “ Every man for himself,” and 
went his way as triumphantly as if he had fought 
a hard battle and gained it. 

Mr. Danby crept away, dazed, crushed, with 
a dull eye and a death-like face. 

“ Finished !” he groaned ; “ finished at last! No 
hope now,” and then he made his way to the 
railway station, and took a ticket to the seaside 
resort where wife and children were enjoying 
themselves. 

“You'll be at the meeting to-morrow, Danby!” 
said a voice at the carriage window. “ Dont 
try to run away. It’s the worst policy ; you'd 
be caught, and ¥ 

“On my honour, if I’m alive I'll be there.” 
responded Mr. Danby as the train moved off. 
“But Tl not be alive,” he groaned. “I must end 
it all. How could I live through the disgrace 
and the ruin? I counted on my luck turning 





to-day, and then I’d have paid a dividend and 
kept the thing going a while longer. 
penny is 


But every 


lost. Fimshed now—quite finished, 




























the carriage seemed to swing round and 


and 
round, and the sunny fields outside the window 


became a blot. 

He came to himself as the train stopped— 
that is, he recollected where he was and what 
was before him. He meant to see those dear to 
him once more, and then—-and then——! He had 
not thought of the means he would use, neither 
ie mode nor the time nor the place: the fact 
alone was in his mind, all else was vague. 

Huge placards met his eye, impish voices 
shrieked discordantly tidings that were already 


burnt into his brain. “Evening paper, sir. 
Winner of the ——. Favourite nowhere.” As if 


he did not know it all! What would this 
weird, unchildlike child be calling out to-morrow ¢ 
In what type would the next sensation be pub- 
lished? It seemed to be dancing before his 
eyes already. 


“Father! Father!” 


A little maiden, with golden ringlets looking 
out from beneath a white sun-bonnet, grasped 
both his hands and held up a chubby face to 


be kissed. 

“ Mother said you couldn’t come till to-morrow 
night, but you’ve come to-day, just because it’s 
my birthday, and have you brought me a present, 
father ?” 

He groaned. What would be associated with 
his child’s birthday after this? 

“Where is mother?” he asked, dreading yet 
desiring to see her. 

“ At May I come with you?” 

“No, run home,” and then he called her back 
and bade her good-bye twice over. 

There crowds of people on the sands 
that afternoon—old and young, pleasure seekers 
and health-seekers. 

Mr. Danby sought his wife among the former. 
She was a gay, handsome woman, who had shared 
his honours and been an ornament to bis house, 
and, as he went from group to group inquiring 
for her, the flitted through his min 
“What will she do alone?” 

“Better than with me,” he answered bitterly. 
“Somebody'll take pity on my widow 
would be ostracised.” 

The thought 
resolution. 

He failed to find her, so he walked along the 
beach further and further—beyond the invalids’ 
chairs, and the playing children, and the merry 
groups--a dazed, aimless, despairing walk it was, 
brought, at last, to a sudden termination by the 
huge rocks that shut in the bay. They stood 
before him, straight, bare, high, an insurmount- 
able wall that he could not pass. 


the shore. 


were 


quest ix ID 


my wile 


seemed to strengthen his dire 


ae 
rhe sea was 
lashing itself into fury at their feet, and rushing 
and foathing round the black masses that lay in 
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front of them. He remembered that last week 
at ebb tide his little girl and he had scrambled 
over those same rocks to the far-off peak and 
looked into the deep water beyond. The re- 
membrance gave him a new idea. 

“T’ll wait here till the tide is out, and then I'll 
walk along as I did the other day—and—there 
will be Oh yes, it will be an 
accident—it sounds better than—and it’ll be the 
same to me—yes, it will be an accident !” 

He rehearsed the part so often that he seemed 
to be describing what he had done instead of 
what he meant to do, and all the time he was 
watching the waves retreating from the rocks, 
and leaving first one point then another bare. 
Another half-hour and he would be able to go 
from rock to rock dry shod, but with that he 
remembered with a shudder that it was of no con- 
sequence whether he got there dry shod or not. 

It was at that moment that a wave flung a 
little heap of tangle at his feet, and rushed back 
as if afraid of what it had done. He could not 
help looking at it and speculating as to whetlier 
a body would be tossed up on the shingle in the 
same way, and whether the drift of the waves 
would bring it to the near or the far side of the 
rocks, and then his brooding fancy was suddenly 


an aceident ! 


cut short. Something gleamed among the 
tangle, and he rose to see what it was. Only 


an earthenware bottle —a common ginger-beer 
bottle, but there seemed to be a cork in it, for 
the neck was covered with a piece of oilskin 
firmly tied on. 

“A from the sea!” muttered Mr. 
Danby, diverted for a moment from himself. 
“Some poor shipwrecked soul!” and he stooped 
to lift it up. 

Why did his hands tremble?—Why did he 
regard it with quivering lips and dilated eyes ! 
Why did he sink down on the shingle and cover 
his face with his hands? 

Rocks—tide — race-course — shareholders 
grace —ruin—even his mad, wicked, despairing 
resolve —all had vanished. There was a spell 
in the bottle, and it held him in its grip! It 
brought to his mind something which had lain 
buried for years beneath the world’s cares, and 


message 





dis- 





ambitions, and knavish schemes. How could 
he have forgotten it ? 
The agonising scene flashed upon him. He 


was an actor in it once more. He heard a sea- 
man’s loud, harsh, peremptory voice, accompanied 
with cries for help, and the crash of timbers, and 
the foam of waves. 

“Women and children first!” cried the voice. 

He remembered standing on the sloping deck, 
with a small iron-bound box at his feet, watching 
the launching of a boat, and the crowding round 
At the first alarm he had seized 











“*If by a miracle’ . . ‘Robert! Robert!’” 











A 





the box and rushed on deck, determined to save 
it ut all hazards, for did it not represent the labour 
of years, pain, hardship, toil—his very life almost ! 
—put they had called to him to let it go, or it 
would sink him to the bottom, and he had laid it 
down, and then waited in an agony of sus- 
pense for his turn. A lurch of the vessel sent 
the earthenware bottle towards him, and suggested 
something. He remembered taking a note-book 
out of his pocket and writing — what did he 
write? Instinctively he lifted the bottle off the 
shingle, and began to undo the fastening. The 
intervening years seemed blotted out; it was only 
as yesterday that he had thrust in that cork and 
fastened down the oilskin with the wire, and now 
he was undoing it again. Yes, it was the same 
sheet of paper—and the words— 


“Dearest Mary,—Ship has struck a rock. 
Three out of the six boats swamped. Women 
and children go first. No hope for me. The 
fortune I’ve won goes down with me. God have 
mercy on my soul! Good bye, my love.—5 a.m., 
Sep. 9th, 18—.” 

He remembered that after he had tied up the 
bottle he had knelt on the deck and vowed a 
solemn vow that, if by some miracle his life 
should be spared, he would devote that life to 
God’s service, and then he had tried to close 
his eyes to everything and remain quiescent. 
A miracle had been wrought ; he was saved, and 
the box saved also. What of his vow? 

The vow had been disregarded—forgotten ; 
the life wasted, spent in the devil’s service, not 
God’s. 

“Shipwrecked again,” he said to himself with 
a groan, while the sound of the breakers among 
the rocks close by filled his ears, and the wet 
shingle on which he crouched felt like the wet 
deck on that grey morning of fifteen years ago. 
“Shipwrecked—fortune gone now—life ended— 
God have merey on my soul!” 

How long he lay there he did not know. It 
seemed ages. Every detail of those years came 
hack, every step in the downward course. And 
now hope and fortune were gone—life too, he said 
to himself, yet again and again he repeated the 
words he had used before, “If by a miracle——” 
But the God who had heard and answered his 
prayer then could hear and answer now. 

. ~ * * * 
“Robert! Robert!” 

He looked up, his wife stood beside him. The 
tide had ebbed and was flowing again. The 
rocks in the bay were once more covered, the 
next wave would reach the heap of tangle at 
his feet. 

“What is the matter, Robert ?” 

“It’s a message from the sea, Mary,” he 
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faltered, handing the paper to her. “A message 
to you long ago—and to me now. God have 
mercy — and then he recollected himself, and 
rose to his feet and told her everything. 

“ Penniless—-ruined—-disgraced,” he faltered. 
“T shall be imprisoned for fraud! It would have 
been better for you, Mary—if that bottl——.” 

She knew what he was going to say and 
stopped him. 

“Tt will be my most cherished possession, 
Robert, for has it not saved you? We'll face 
the world together and, perhaps, conquer yet.” 

* x * * * 

It was the hour appointed for the meeting. 
Anxious, excited shareholders were crowding the 
room of the big hotel, but the chairman had 
not arrived. 

What did it mean? 

“T saw him yesterday,” said Mr. Ellerton, 
“and he had a queer look, but he promised 
solemnly to come.” 

“He'd just better,” said one and another 
viciously, while the air seemed full of the words 
“swindle” and “fraud” and “penal servitude.” 
Evidently a stormy reception was awaiting him. 
Here he was at last! 

Something like the hollow cheer of the race- 
course went through the room as he stood up 
before them. Breathless stillness followed when 
he began to speak. 

Looks, tone, words were all new to them. 
Instead of the usual “Gentlemen, I have to 
submit to you the annual report,” it was, 
“My friends, bear with me while I say a few 
words,” and then with a husky voice he told that 
story of the past, and the life he had led after- 
wards, bit by bit, from the first gambling venture 
to the last, all the steps in his downward career, 
ending with yesterday’s despair. 

“T counted on winning,” he said, “and being 
able to pacify you with a dividend, but I lost; 
there’s not a penny left. Wait ”—for the clamour 
grew terrible—“ Listen, gentlemen. You can 
punish me, and I deserve the worst, but my 
imprisonment would not repay what I have 
stolen from you. Give me a chance, gentlemen, 
and with God’s help I will do something to atone ; 
I will work for you—-work as honestly as I 
did when I was a lad, for, oh! I have seen the 
truth of what my old father used to say, ‘ Honest 
work is honourable, and innocent play does a 
man good, but gambling and betting are neither 
work nor play, but the devil’s own tools for 
making havoc of men’s lives,’ and I have found 
it so.” 

They gave him the chance, and he did all that 
man could do to redeem himself, while he never 
ceased to enforce the lesson of his own terrible 
experience. 
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By A. Wallis Myers. 


VE there is one personal 
trait more than an- 
other common to 


both the. present 
Queen and Queen 
Victoria it surely 


must be a great love 
for children. Some 
of us may have heard 
that Queen Alexandra’s five children all 
received the Holy Communion with their 
mother at the same time, afterwards re- 
ceiving from her own hands a little book, 
in which were written those siniple, beau- 
tiful lines: 

‘Nothing in my hantl I bring, 

Simply to Thy Cross I cling.” 





And when her eldest son lay sleeping 
his last sleep the Princess of Wales, as 
she then was, placed a cross of flowers on 
his breast, and, turning to a table at the 
bedside, noticed the little book. “I 
could not help feeling,” she afterwards 
said, ‘that he did cling to the Cross, and 
that it had all come true.” 

Those who know her best say her 
Majesty is never happier than when she 
is performing some gracious, timely act of 
charity on behalf of some poor child to 
whom accident may have directed her 
attention. As a loving and zealous mother 
from whom God had seen fit to remove 
more than one child, she is always ready 
to offer solace to the humblest woman 
suffering a common grief. Shortly after 
the Duke of Clarence’s death, the Queen 
was walking with one of her ladies in a 
Sandringham lane, when she met an 





old woman weeping bitterly under a 
load of packages. It appeared that she 
was a carrier and earned a pittance by 
carrying other people’s’ goods from 
market. ‘The weight is too heavy for 
you,” said the gentle Princess. 

* You're right, ma’am,” was the reply, 
‘but since Jack died, I've had to carry 
my bundles meself. It’s no use giving 
up, ma’am.” 

* And who was Jack ?” asked Alexandra, 
half guessing the truth. 

*“My only boy,” said the old woman 
tearfully. 

The Princess said some kind words and 
passed on, her veil drawn down, for 
she herself was in tears. Ina day or two, 
a neat little cart and a donkey were sent 
round to the grateful dame’s house; and 
to this day she is ignorant of her generous 
benefactress’s rank. 

If Queen Alexandra’s heart beats in 
sympathy with the thousands of children 
who dwell amid the squalor and cold sur- 
roundings of the East End—and we have 
innumerable proofs that it does—at Christ- 
mas time it glows with an extra warmth. 
Few know that her Majesty has fre- 
quently subscribed anonymously to the 
many—yet insufficient—attempts which 
are annually made to brighten that great 
day, or a day near it, in the lives of 
London’s submerged. 

When Sir William Treloar inaugurated 
his Guildhall Christmas entertainment 
for some of the ragged school children 
of London, the Queen, unostentatiously, 
took a great interest in the scheme and 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
read with much pleasure an account of 
the first ‘* banquet” given in the famous 
City hall to 3,000 jubilant youngsters. 
The whole corpus of the Guildhall build- 
ings, including the library and the august 
aldermanic chamber itself, was given up, 
and is given up, every Christmas, to the 


amusement of the young people. There 
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Alexandra's heart, dropped 
a letter in the post, bearing an East-knd 
address, wishing “your Royal Highness 
a merry Christmas, from one whose lame 
and’s got no mother.” The letter happened 
to catch the royal eye, inquiries were 
made, and the little fellow was placed in 
a cripples’ home, where he now spends. a 


goodness of 





THE GUILDHALL CHILDREN'S PARTY. 


(Originated by Sir William P. Treloar.) 


are a giant Christmas tree, a splendid 
variety programme, immense juvenile 
enthusiasm, and a visit from the Lord 
Mayor. Her Majesty told one of the Lord 
Mayors that she considered these Guild- 
hall **treats” an admirable idea, and in- 


deed she, with the King, has for the past 
four years helped to swell the £1,300 to 
£1,400 which Sir William Treloar annually 
receives for this purpose. 

We may perhaps say that Queen 
Alexandra regards the “Tiny Tims” of 
London as especially deserving of a “good 
time” at Christmas. Many years ago, a 
little cripple, who had heard of Queen 





merry, grateful Christmas. Every year, 
all unknown to the patient, who is now 
employed as an odd man about the home, 
intelligence is conveyed to the Queen’s 
secretary, reporting his good behaviour 
and trustworthy character, and there is 
little doubt that this news reaches the 
royal ears. 

With all institutions which have, as 
their central aim, the protection of the 
deformed and helpless, as is well known, 
her Majesty is in deep sympathy, and in 
none, perhaps, does she display such 
interest as the Young Helpers’ League, 
of which she still remains the patroness. 
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As most people are aware, the Young 
Helpers’ League is a voluntary union of 
young people all the world over, who 
agree to do all they can to help crippled, 
blind, deaf and dumb, and incurably sick 
children of the waif and stray class under 
Dr. Barnardo’s care. Nearly 35,000 boys 
and girls have already been enrolled 
as companions of the League, pledged to 


work heartily on its behalf. Five years 
ago Queen Alexandra, with the then 


Prince of Wales, visited the Albert Hall 
on the occasion of the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, and 
manifested great interest in the children, 
especially in the babies. Her brother, 
Prince Charles of Denmark, had paid a 
visit to the Village Home, and had 
described what he had seen there to her 
Majesty; and that august lady told Dr. 
Barnardo personally what pleasure she 
had in listening to his account. ‘One 
day.” said the sweet Princess, ‘‘I intend 
to visit the village myself.” 


Two years ago her Majesty, after 


reading an account of one of the Christ- 
mas parties organised 


by Dr. Barnardo, 
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and fully realising the good work the 
League was doing, consented to become 


its patroness, and we reproduce on a 
later page the autograph letter which 


her Majesty wrote on that occasion. 

What was this Christmas party like 
which touched Queen Alexandra? It is 
colloquially known as **Supper and _ Six. 
pence.” ‘ Don’t I hope I may go to it!” 
are the words on every waif’s lips when 
he hears there’s going to be a Christ- 
mas party. It conjures up before his 
warped and limited imagination all that 
enjoyment means. The little guests at the 
**Edinburgh Castle” make their way to 
their party, not in carriages or even along 
bright streets, but on foot through mud 
and cold slush. Most of them go much too 
early, and have to wait hours before the 
doors are opened. Such a large party 
gets in at last—about 1,900 boys and 300 
girls—the raggedest youngsters in all the 
big city. The hubbub very nearly pierces 
the roof as the barefooted diners begin 
their welcome meal. The feast has some- 
thing in view beside feeding. Dr. Bar- 
nardo, the founder of this annual meal, 
tells his guests all about his Open Doors, 
ever ready to receive the destitute, and 
says ‘Come in!” both heartily and 
lovingly. The result is that quite a 
number of the young people never go 
away; they simply stay in the Homes 
which had spread their table, and are 
thus lifted’ at a stroke from 
poverty and wretchedness to a 
good and useful life. 

Queen Alexandra is not one 
of those who deem it unprac- 
tical to give children a hearty 
meal at the 


festive period 
of the year. 
After all, the 
aim of Christ- 
mas dinners to 
the poor is to 
make them 


happy, and the 
best urchin in 
the world would 
not be satisfied 
with a cine 
matograph un- 
less his hunger 


had been _pre- 
viously ap- 
peased. So her 


Majesty takes a 
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sensible view of the matter, believing 
that a good meal is one of the 
greatest delights to the little East- 


people know that every 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA'S LETTER. 








winter, on the King’s birthday, Queen 


Alexandra gives a dinner to the poor 
school children®’ on the Sandringham 
estate, and that both the King and 


Queen on that occasion actually wait on 
their young guests. The day, of course, is 
the day of the year, and the Norfolk 
bairns have told me that they regard their 
royal hosts as “ perfectly beautiful” on 
these festivals. 

As at Sandringham, so in London— 
her Majesty has ever a tender thought 
for the school children. She is re- 
peatedly asking the heads of the in- 
stitutions she visits about the daily 
lives of their inmates—what they eat, 
what they play at, and when they 
are visited by their parents. When she, 
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the 


as Princess of Wales, with Prince, 
paid that unexpected visit, about Christ. 
mas time, to the Alexandra Trust dining 
rooms in the City, her Royal Highness 
would persist in inspecting every corner; 
and the matron, who acted as guide 
over the premises, was somewha: taken 
aback when the distinguished visitor 
even descended into the basements and 
put questions regarding the arrange- 
ments. She was informed that the 
work-girls were given facilities for a 
““wash and brush” gratuitously, and by 
the expenditure of a modest half-penny 
both their boots could be cleaned. 

*“* And do the girls wash before or after 
dinner?” inquired the Queen of to-day, 
as she examined the shining brass taps 
and the neatly arranged towels. ** After,” 
was the reply, which seemed to 
what astonish the Princess. 

The Queen is not blind to the fact 
that a great many of London’s Board 
school «’.ildren do go underfed, even at 
Christmas. Just after the Christmas 
of four years ago the attention of the 
Prince of Wales was drawn by letter to 
the fact that a large number of school 
children attending school were in want 
of food, and there was submitted to the 
consideration of his Royal Highness a 
proposal that the Government should 
influence a system of State maintenance. 
In reply to this communication the 
present King gave an assurance of the 
“greatest sympathy” which he feels for 
the large number of underfed and _half- 
starved children living in London, and 
though he did not feel himself at liberty 
to support the particular purpose laid 
before him, his Majesty promptly sent 
a donation to the London School Dinner 
Association, which provides cheap or free 
meals for-necessitous children attending 
the Board or Voluntary schools. The 
number of meals already provided by 
this institution is well over six hundred 
thousand, and the average cost per meal 
is. only a penny. It is no secret that 
the Queen is in sympathy with this 
Association, which does so much to make 
the poor scholars in public elementary 
schools physically strong enough to profit 
by the instruction of the teachers. 

Again, we all know how her Majesty 
initiated those almost princely banquets 
to the poor which formed not the least 
notable item in the Diamond Jubilee 
festivities. A touching letter from Queen 


some- 























Alexandra to the Lord Mayor, with a 
handsome donation, started a fund to 
which Sir Thomas Lipton gave £25,000, 
and which ultimately produced £31,000. 
This was spent in dinners and enter- 
tainments for the poor in all the darker 
districts of London, and at two of the 
festivities both the Prince and Princess 
were present. The message which her 
Royal Highness sent round to be read at 
every other dinner is typical of her gracious 
interest in the little Londoners’ welfare : 

* Although I shall, unfortunately, be 
unable to be present at all the dinners 
for my poor, I shall be with them in 
spirit, hoping they will enjoy themselves, 
and give three cheers for their Queen. 

** PRINCESS OF WALES.” 

This will be Queen Alexandra’s first 
Christmas as Queen. The last Christ- 
mas she spent as Princess of Wales found 
her thoughts continually turning to the 
fatherless children orphaned by the cruel 
fortunes of war. Herself so recently 
robbed of a mother, the Queen couid 
sympathise, and many a kindly deed has 
unbeknown to the general 
public, since the war began. 

What a beautiful Christmas message 


she clone, 
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that was the august lady wrote to the 
wives, widows and the fatherless of 
British troops two years ago! 


*““My heart bleeds,” said the Princess, 
writing from Sandringham, “ for the poor 
widows and fatherless whose loved ones 
have met a glorious death fighting for 
their Queen and country. May God help 
and comfort them in their saddened 
Christmas and give them that peace 
which passeth understanding ! 

‘Peace, perfect peace, with loved ones far away? 
In Jesus’ keeping we are safe, and they. 
“ALEXANDRA, PRINCESS OF WALES.” 


It must not be forgotten that her 
Majesty has largely interested herself 
in the Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Families’ 
Association, which has done so much to 
provide for the children of our troops 
during their fathers’ absence. It has 
been no nominal interest, either, but a 
genuine, sincere determination, such as can 
only spring from the heart; and if, at this 
Christmas of 1901, there are alas! many 
more fatherless homes through the pro- 
longation of the war, the pitiful fact 
has only caused our gracious Queen to 
feel a deeper sense of sympathy for the 
poor bereaved children. 
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By Ethel F. Heddle, 


CHAPTER I. 
OLD FRIENDS AT VERSAILLES. 


ND this is where Kings and 
Queens lived! I wish I 
were a Queen, Derrick 
and lived in a chateau 
like this !” 

“T don’t know that 
you'd like it, Marjolaine.” 
Derrick spoke rather lazily, 

sauntering along after the little girl in her white 
frock and flapping linen bonnet. They were 
following in the wake of one of Cook’s parties 
through the chateau of Versailles—considerably 
in the wake; and Derrick waited, now, until the 
strident tones of the guide, and the hot little 
group around him, vanished through the open 
door into the long gallery beyond. 

“Why, Derrick : aren’t Queens happy? Was 
she not happy? Marie Antoinette, I mean? I 
wish you would tell me something more about 
her. See, I shall sit down on this red velvet seat.” 

Derrick had got into the habit of obeying this 
little girl, with whom he had fallen in love the 
very first time he saw her, wheeling a tiny red 
cart under the trees, in the Luxembourg Gardens. 
When the cart pitched over, by-and-by, Derrick 
had picked it up, and had comforted Marjolaine, 
and then he had made friends with her little 
American mother, and they had found out, to 
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their great surprise, that they had rooms in the 
same big house in the Rue Raspail, and must 
have passed each other very often on the slippery, 
polished stairs. Mrs. Montgomery's hushand was 
an artist, very delicate and very ambitious, and 
when he died, in the winter following Derrick’s 
meeting with the pair, the young Englishman was 
of the greatest service to the young widow, and 
he and Marjolaine grew to be quite inseparable. 
Mrs. Montgomery was only waiting for letters 
from America to leave Paris now, but she had 
not yet dared to tell Marjolaine of the prospect, 
or that the day would ceme before very long 
when she and her English friend would have to 
part. 

“Yes, I suppose she was happy; in fact, I 
fancy she had an uncommonly gay time, before 
the Revolution,” Derrick said slowly, his brown 
eyes fixed upon the cobble stones, and his mind 
groping backwards amongst the shadows of the 
past. “But her life was tragic, Marjolaine, all 
the same, and, you know, they killed her in 
the end. It was here, on this very balcony, 
that she faced the mob, you know, with Louis 
and the children’ on either _ side. It was 
Lafayette who told her to go; he thought her 
beauty and her fearlessness would quell them. 
Why, Marjolaine, it would make a splendid pic- 
ture! I shall paint it some day ; it shall be my 
great picture—my magnum opus /” 
The little girl had come to his side and she 
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slid her hand lovingly into his.. They were always 
planning pictures together; sometimes it was 
Derrick, and sometimes his little friend. 

“ What will you paint, Derrick ?” 

“Marie Antoinette standing here on the bal- 
cony, in her rich dress, with the children clinging 
half-frightened to her skirts) She has given a 
hand to each, and Louis is.a little behind her, 
half-furious, half-hearty, half-craven! Only she 
is as fearless, as dauntless, as the day she rode 
through the Paris streets for the last time; and 
down below are the hot stones, and the white 
square of the palace, and the dreadful, glaring 
faces of the mob! There are faces I know and 
can make studies of, Marjolaine; men and 
women I know in the Quarter! TI shall take 
years to my work, get a face here and a face 
there, and then some day I shall storm the Salon, 
or the English Academy !” 

“That will be splendid!” Marjolaine cried. “I 
wish you’d send it to the Salon, Derrick! For 
then mother and I would see it, and then you 
would buy yourself new clothes and all the 
things you want, and give me anew doll! And 
we would drive in fiacres every day, and eat 
ice cream ! 

They left the chateau grounds and went toa 
little restaurant which Derrick knew, away from 
the long, hot roads and the red-trousered soldiers, 
and from Mr. Cook’s tourists. Here they sat out 
under the trees, and lunched economically, and 
yet very well indeed, for 1 france 25, winding up 
with a great dish of white strawberries, which 
they ate leisurely while Marjolaine discussed the 
picture again, and made him tell her every 
detail regarding it. 

‘I shall be a big girl then, and mother will 
buy my clothes at the Bon Marché,” she said 
exultantly. “I wonder if you will think me 
nice then, Derrick, and if you will take me out 
as you do now ?’ 

He did not assent with quite his usual geniality, 
for the young man was thinking rather sadly 
that in all probability she would be gone before 
how did he 


a very few weeks were past, and 

know that they would ever meet again? What 
the friendship had been to him he could not 
have told, for he had a very tender heart towards 
women and children, and indeed to all helpless 
and unprotected things; and Anna Montgomery 
and this little girl had seemed very unprotected 


husband died. Once they were gone, 
iid be no one to think for any more. 

He let her talk on, however, and by-and-by 
they went down the dusty roads, and took their 
tramcar, and were rolling 
Paris, where the summer sunset was 
dying in a halo of yellow light behind the rust- 
red spars of the Eitiel Tower. 
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It was the very next morning after this that 
Mrs. Montgomery at last received her decisive 
letters from New England, bidding her start ly 
the next boat, and she sat down all in a flutter 
to count her money and look up the sailings ot 
the boats in a book which she had bought the 
previous day. 

“T shall have to leave on Thursday,” she said 
to herself then. “I will just run down and see 
if Derrick is in; he could call at the office for 
me to-day,” and then she ran downstairs and 
tapped at the young man’s door. The conciérye 
was just coming out of it, a note in her hand, 
which she presented to the American lady with 
her usual flow of words. Monsieur had gone, 
it seemed ; he left early that morning, with two 
friends who had come for him, and he haé left 
this note for Madame. He was off, with his 
knapsack and canvases, to paint pictures in 
Normandy ; he had told her so himself. 

“T really think it was very thoughtless and 
unkind of Derrick to go away just when | need 
him!” Mrs. Montgomery thonght to herself, as 
she went upstairs with a sharp frown on her tired 
little face. “Yes, it is very provoking indeed, 
for he would have done everything for us, and 
I don’t know what Marjolaine will say at not 
seeing him to say good-bye!” 

She had been accustomed, always, to have men 
do things for her—first her father, and then her 
hushand, and then Derrick; in this contingeney 
it was very annoying to have to do things hei 


self. 

Marjolaine, who had been setting the table, 
with its yard of crisp bread and its Camembert 
cheese and the coffee, which she had made herself 
on the little charcoal stove, looked round when 
her mother came in, and listened to the story 
amazedly. They were going away, and without 
saying good-bye to Derrick: They were going 
to America! They were leaving Paris, her own 
dear, beautiful, bright Paris! She listened 
quietly enough, as was her wont; Marjolaine 
always took things quietly, but presently the 
tears rose and welled slowly in her blue eyes. 

“Can’t be come back, mother? Can't yon 
write and tell him to come back? What does 
he say?” 


Mrs. Montgomery read the letter, and then 
flung it crossly down upon the table. “He 
says he is to be away for a week, and will 
look after everything for me on his return. 


I can’t bring him back, Marjolaine—it is no use 
talking nonsense—and he leaves no 
address.” 

There was nothing more to be said apparently, 
and Marjolaine could only choke down her 
tears, wondering if it could be possible that it 
yesterday that she and he had 


besides, 


was only 
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wandered so happily over the parquet in 
Versailles. 

3ut Mrs. Montgomery noticed nothing in 
the set expression of the white little face. 
Marjolaine’s nature was quite beyond her, and 
she kept the child too busy to have time for 
any questions or loudly-expressed grief. Mar- 
jolaine was a very useful little girl, and she 
was kept busy every hour till the sad one 
came in which the fiacre drove up to the 
door, and the conciérge kissed her warmly, 
and the woman from the patisserie shop over 
the way pressed a great bag of gingerbread 
and biscuits into her lap. 

“A few gingerbread coques, and a_ few 
pralins for Mademoiselle ; and was she coming 
again? Surely she would come again when 
she had grown to be a big girl!” 

“T shall come again, if I can,” Marjolaine 
sobbed, “and I shall love Paris all my life, 
and I shall never forget it!” 

They drove down the crowded boulevards 
then, Marjolaine gazing, with tear-filled eyes, 
at the hurrying crowds. Her mother was too 
much taken up in counting the packages, and 
in hoping that she would not be sea-sick, to 
have any time for regrets, and it was all a 
dream to Marjolaine till they were steaming 
away in the hot train to Cherbourg, and Paris 
was already left far behind in the hot haze 
of the summer day. 

* * *t ~ * * 

Derrick arrived back within the week with a 
present for Marjolaine in his bag, and a great 
mauy sketches, aud he went bounding up the 
slippery stairs, and down the passage, till he 
eame to the inner little door upon which Mrs. 
Montgomery’s card was still pinned. He 
knocked loudly, and then called his friend 
softly through the keyhole, in French: “ Mar- 
jolaine, behold me! I have returned.” But, to 
his disappointment, there was no answer; then 
he knocked again. A slow footstep came then 
to the door, and the concierge opened it and 
regarded him with her friendly eyes. 

“Did he not know that Madame and Made- 
moiselle had left for America? They had gone 
very suddenly, and there had been much 
bustle. She herself had done much.” 

Derrick walked into the empty little rooms, 
and gazed aronnd him with a look of blank 
sorrow. It had been so familiar. The dead 
irtist’s sketches on the wall, the somméier, 
which was a bed by night and a sofa by day, 
the pieces of Algerian silks which he had picked 
up, and given to Marjolaine, the Parisian pottery 
of which Mrs. Montgomery was so fond, and 
which he had seen last week all aglow with 
red roses (you could buy a great posy for 








twenty centimes in St. Sulpice flower-market 
just below), the little charcoal stove where 
Marjolaine made the coffee, and used to smile at 
him, with a bright flushed face, as he entered. 
All gone! and the bare walls stared at him 
stonily. He felt as if a page were torn out of 
his life—a happy, wh'te page, on which he had 
written only bright and innocent romances. 

“ Monsieur is very much surprised and grieved! 
He was great friends with Ja petite Marjolaine.” 

Derrick heard her as ina dream. Who would 
eat the chocolates now? He would write and 
tell her—and then he broke off suddenly, for he 
knew that Mrs. Montgomery left no address, 
Would she write to him? He knew her to be 
light, shallow, careless, and inconsequent— just a 
little ungrateful! She never seemed able to 
remember people at all after they had passed 
from her sight and ken. Would Marjolaine 
remember him and write to him, or had they 
merely met as ‘ ships that pass in the night”? 


CHAPTER Il. 
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ND what do you intend to do with the after- 
noon, Marjolaine?” 

“T am going out to look for an old 
friend.” 

Marijolaine turned round from the flower-filled 
balcony then, and the Countess of Barminster, 
the latest American bride, looked at her smil- 
ingly. “ You are the sort of girl, of course, who 
never forgets an old friend,” she said brightly. 
“But I thought all your friends of the old days 
were Parisians ?” 

“Well, this one is half Parisian too ; at least, I 
always associate him with Paris,” Marjolaine said. 
“But here is your carriage, Libby, so I won't 
keep you,” and she only waited till the carriage 
with its occupant had driven off, to run to her 
own room and don her hat and gloves. 

“ T wonder if he will have forgotten all about 
me!” she said to herself as she hailed a "bus 
presently at St. Martin’s Church. “I suppose I 
ought not to be surprised if he has, for he never 
wrote or took any notice of my letter, and yet—I 
don’t know !” 

It was the same Marjolaine, in spite of the 
changes which ten years had wrought upon her. 
They were the same earnest blue eyes, with 
their brave, frank outlook upon the world, the 





same tender, earnest lips, the same bright and 
winning smile. She had come to London as 
companion to the young Countess, who had been 
a favourite school friend, and who had _ been 
married in New York the previous summer, but 
after wandering on the Continent, the Earl 
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had only just brought his wife to London, 
Marjolaine with her; and almost the girl’s first 
act had beer 
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of him as all that!” she ejaculated. “ Well, it zs 
a blow! ’E was the pleasantest lodger I evei 
‘ad, and that bright and cheery! Brought ’is 
picture ‘ome, only yesterday, too, though ’e said ’e 
was ill then, and told me all about it. ‘It’s 





“She lifted the green baize of the covering.” 


uddress found, Marjolaine was now making her 
way to pick up old threads. 


untoward time. 


She came, we are 
TO se@¢ . at in 

Mrs. Brown was standing at the window of 
her stuffy little sitting-room, with her back to it, 
regarding the doctor with extreme perturbation. 
“You don’t mean to tell me you think so badly 





got to make my fortune for me, Mrs. grown,’ 
e said, ‘or my ‘ead ‘Il go under the water.’ Those 
were his very words! There it is, sir, against the 
wall, with the cloth ’e put over it. ’“E was to 
take it in ’imself to-day ; ’e said it was the last 
day, but ’e’d bin ’urried with it at the end.” 
“Well, I don't think he'll send in a picture this 
year, or any other year,” the doctor said gloomily. 
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“I’m afraid his strength can’t possibly last. But 
I must be going now, Mrs. Brown; I'll look in 
again in the evening.” 

Mrs. Brown went up to the picture after his 
departure, and she was beginning to lift the 
corner of the cloth mournfully, with many lugu- 
brious shakes of the head, when the knocker 
sounded again, and with an impatient “ Drat it 
all!” she went to the door. 

A tall young man in immaculate frock coat 
nodded to her as he passed her in the hall, walk- 
ing swiftly into the sitting-room as if he knew 
his way. 

“ Kindly tell Mr. Holt that I am here. Oh, 
this is his picture, is it?” He went up and coolly 
lifted the green baize from the canvas, and Mrs. 
Brown tossed her head. 

“T don't know as ’e’d like everybody to be 
looking at ‘is picture!” she said snappishly, 
‘But there, I don’t suppose it matters! The 
doctor doesn’t think ’e’ll ever send in this or any 
other picture! ’E’s very ill, sir; it’s typhoid; ’e’s 
not thought likely to recover. The doctor ’as 
just left, and told me; this is the last day for 
sending of the pictures in, too—it do seem a 
pity !” 

A bell rung, then, in the upper regions, and 
with a hurried “ You please show yourself cut, 
sir,” she left the room, and Mark Redfern was 
His eye- 
brows were drawn together, and he was thinking 
rapidly, and it seemed rather troublously. For 
this man was in the grip of a fierce and sudden 
temptation ; one which had leapt from him, as it 
were, from dark corners, and now held him 
fiercely and relentiessly. Derrick had seemed 
on the verge of a breakdown for some months ; 
he had broken down, the woman said he would 
die. But supposing that he were to send in this 
picture in his own name? He had a study, too, 
in the studio at home, and Mrs. Brown, if she 
ever visited the Academy, which was not likely, 
would never know the difference between the 
two! For, oddly enough, they had both Marie 
Antoinette for their central figure, only Mark’s 
picture was exceedingly poor, and this was surely 
the work of genius! He thought over the 
scheme rapidly, only leaving the details to be 
arranged, and he took his determination, flinging 
the baize over the canvas with a gesture that 
was cruelly triumphant. “I'll risk it!” he said ; 
“if he does recover, I can slip out of it somehow, 
and I don’t think he will. It will be sure to sell, 
and to sell well, and with the money I shall get 
[ can atiord to wait and to paint my best. It is 
a chance in a thousand.” 

It would be quite easy; he glanced up at the 
window as he left the house, with a strange look 
Somehow he felt as if Derrick 


left standing before the canvas alone. 


as he passed. 


were already dead, and as if the dead eyes might 
be looking at him as he went away to put his 
plan into action. But he did not hesitate. There 
would be a good many things to arrange, but 
he was quite up to the procedure, and he would 
return presently with a cab for the picture. 

Mrs. Brown had left the sick room, and was 
coming downstairs with a jug of water in her 
hand, when the familiar rat-tat sounded again, 
and she went to the door, crosser and more 
impatient than ever. 

Her expression altered somehow, however, as 
she met the look of the sweet-faced girl that 
stood there. 

Ithink Mr. Derrick Holt lives here ; I used 
to know him long ago in Paris. Is he at home! 
and if so, would you please tell him that an 
old Parisian friend wishes to see him?” 

“Well, now, I am sorry! For ’e isn’t fit to 
see anyone, my dear; just come in, and I’! tell 
you,” Mrs. Brown said, greatly “taken,” as she 
expressed it afterwards, with the sweetest face 
her old eyes had seen. “’E is down with typhoid, 
and the doctor don’t think ’e has got a bit of 
chance !” 

“No chance ! No chance of living, you mean?” 
Marjolaine uttered blankly. “Oh, I never 
thought of this! I always thought of him well 
and strong. Do you mean that he is dying?” 

“They make a fight in typhoid, usually,” Mrs. 
Brown said lugubriously. “But they need a 
good deal of strength, miss, to fall back on, and 
’eain’t got it! And ’ere’s ’is picture, ’is beautiful 
picture, as ’e’s been working at for months, and 
was to take into the Academy this very day !” 

Marjolaine roused herself, and she lifted the 
green baize of the covering half reverently. She 
gave a little cry when she saw it, and the colour 
rushed back to her face. He had not forgotten ! 
It was the scene at Versailles! It was Marie 
Antoinette, stately, royal, with no trace of terror 
upon her beautiful face, looking down on the 
mob which surged and cursed on the cobble 
stones of the court-yard below. 

How it all came back to her then, as she stood 
there and clasped her hands instinctively, She 
was a child once more, and the hot summer air 
was in her face, and the smell of the limes, 
and of the ripe peaches which seemed to haunt 
the Paris streets. They were standing together 
on the parquet floor, and he was telling her of 
Marie Antoinette, and how one day he would 
paint this picture!. .. It had all come true, 
only Derrick was dying, and he would never 
send it in! 

She stood for a moment as if overwhelmed, 
and then her old courage and strength of will 
returned, as in a flood ; it had never been like 
Marjolaine to be easily overwhelmed. 
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“And with a little cry of 


“We don’t know that he is going to die, Mrs. 
Brown ; we shan't believe it,” she said. “ He is 
young, and he has a great deal to live for! This 
picture will make his fame, for I know good 
art, and | know that this zs art! And then 
we are going to pray for him, you and I. Oh, | 
am quite sure that he will recover, after all!” 

Something in her tone, and in its earnest, 
vivifying hope, seemed to thrill even the land- 
lady, and then Marjolaine stood with her hands 
clasped for a few moments, thinking deeply. 
“If it is the last day, then the picture has got 
to be taken in!” she said. “I know all about 
it, because Lady Barminster, with whom I am 
living, was talking to an artist only yesterday, 
and asking him all about it. We will wrap it 
In this baize, Mrs. Brown, you and I, and I shall 
918 





‘Marjolaine!’ he advanced.” 


go and fetch a cab. See, here is the card he 
has laid ready, I shall take it in myself!” 

“Law, bless me now, well, I don’t see as ’ow 
ever you can, miss!” Mrs. Brown began gasp- 
ingly, as if fairly swept off her feet, but 
Marjolaine was already at work on the picture, 
and the old woman made no further protest. 

“And now for a four-wheeler and a_ very 
strong and able cabby!” 

She was gone before Mrs. Brown could look 
round, but she was back in the shortest con- 
ceivable time. She held the horse, while cabby, 
with unwonted amiability, carried out the 
picture ; and then Mrs. Brown, watching through 
the window, saw the four-wheeler with the 
picture perched on the roof, and Marjolaine’s 
sweet face inside, rolling down the street. 
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The afternoon had seemed so full of strange 
events, that when Mr. Redfern 
with a cab, saying that he had come to take 
the picture to his own “for better 
safety,” Mrs. Brown betrayed no surprise at all, 
merely remarking that the young lady had 
taken it off to send it in for Mr. Holt! At 
which Mark MRedfern’s annoyed wrath was 
choked down with difficulty, and he left the 
house with a torrent of angry and unanswered 
questions upon his lips. 


arrived later 


studio, 


CHAPTER III. 
IN WHICH OLD FRIENDS MEET. 


ERRICK had mourned over his picture in 
secret for many days, knowing that his 
chance was gone for another year, before 
he said anything about it. For, after 

all, what was the use of speaking? He was too 
weak yet; he would try to push the puzzle of 
his life aside, till he was strong enough to face 
it. But there came a day when he was able to 
dress and go into the sitting-room, and there 
he sat down by the window, gazing dully into 
the dismal little street. 

The papers said that the 
better than it had been for 
picture, from which he had 


Academy was 
years, but his 
hoped so much, 
was not there, and how he was to meet the 
months that were coming he did not’ know. 
For he had put his all into this, it was his 
was all finished. 


vone, and how was he_ to 


MAGHUTL Opus, and his money 
His chance was 
wait for another 
expenses of his illness? 

“Better if I had drifted out, lie 
rather wearily. “Yes, I feel as if it 
have been better if I had drifted out. 

He turned round then, and suddenly missed 
he picture from its place 
“ Mrs. must have put it 
supposed, but just then he 
and he looked round 
by a slight tap at his door, and the 
tion of Mrs. Brown: “A 
you, sir. The same as called before. 

“A young lady?” Derrick was echoing 
rather blankly, wondering if there could be a 
mistake, and then he looked up to see Mai 


} 


year, how to meet the 


thought 


would 


against the wall. 
away, he 
heard a_ knock, 
when it was followed 


Brown 


appari 
young lady to see 


jolaine before him, and he sat gazing at her. 
feeling that something was tugging at his 


knew not what. He had never 
little girl, but he had been 
foolish enough to think of her always as a 
child, and here was a young 
strange young lady! And 


memory, he 
forgotten the 


lady—surely a 
yet all in one 





when the 
radiantly, he 


moment, 
smiling 
little ery of “Marjolaine!” he advanced with 
both his hands held out. 

“TI knew you would get better, Derrick, and 


earnest eyes met his, 


knew her, and with a 


so glad to see you again,” she said 
smiles 


[ am, oh! 
softly, her expression one of 
and tears. “Do you know that I came here 
und ran off with your picture? Have you 
heard about it? And do you know that it is 
a great success, and one of the pictures of the 
year? It is’ quite sure to be sold for a very 
large sum! They told me so at the Academy 
only yesterday, and the Earl of Barminster 
was talking of buying it himself! Oh, I have 
so much to tell you!” 

She had poured this all out, for she had 
seen the despair of the white, 
when he had first turned round ; but it was of 
herself that Derrick spoke, and of the gladness 
of their meeting, and presently they were sitting 
together, and he was asking her question after 
question, and it seemed, after all, as if it was 
only yesterday that they had parted! 

They went to the Academy together very 
soon after this--a tall man with a_ white, 
lelicate face, but with very bright and eager 
eyes, and with a great atmosphere somehow of 
hope and courage about him, and a young girl 
whose eyes followed him with the old childlike 
look of love and admiration. ‘They stood before 
the picture together, strangely 
there was too much in either heart for expression. 

“Y shall lose her, of course, but it is really 
like a them together,” the 
Countess said to her husband next day, when 
they drove through the Park. “He has taken 
her down to Windsor to show her the Long 
Walk, and Hampton 
Court, because it is like Versailles. But he is 
really a dear, and you will buy his picture, 
and he is to paint the Duchess’s portrait ; so 
I think it will be all right! 

‘[ don't believe they are half as far on as 
you think,” the Earl said lazily; but the 
Countess, aée Libby Lester, whose father had 
begun lite in a big pork store in New York, 
only shook her head: “Il saw it in their 
eyes the very first day! she said, “and he 
told me last night that he fell in love with 
her fifteen years ago, when she tipped over a 
little go-cart in the Luxembourg Gardens, and 
he picked it up for her! Oh, I do love a 


” 


mingled 


haggard face 


silent, because 


romance to see 


to-morrow they £0 to 


romance like that ! 

The two old friends were married _ before 
the summer waned. What had they to wait 
for? As Derrick said: ‘They knew each other 


SO well ! ki 
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THE INCARNATION AND THE HUMAN HEART. 


By the Rev. W. Hay M. H. Aitken, M.A., Canon of Norwich Cathedral. 


“Philip saith unto him, Lord, shew us the Father, and it sufliceth us. Jesus saith unto him, Have I been 


so long time 


how sayest thou then, Shew us the Father?”—St. JOHN 
ri yh LZ PA RT I 


is a ponderous 
and preten- 
tious word 
that has been 
employed, if 
not invented, 
for the purpose of casting 
contempt on those forms 
of religious thought which 
involve such a conception 
of personality in the Di- 
vine Being as we natur- 
ally present to our mind 
when we think of our 
own. Aceording to this 
use of the term, I am open to this charge 
of * anthropomorphism” when I attribute 
to Almighty God those features and char- 
acteristics Which constitute personality in 
myself. It would be affirmed by some of 
those who use this word in order to express 
their censure on our way of thinking 
and speaking of God, that we are not 
in a position to affirm the personality of 
God at all. Others would admit that 
God may indeed be, nay, probably is, a 
Person, but His personality is so utterly 
different from ours that all our attempts 
at forming a conception of it are neces- 
sarily misleading. 

It is affirmed by such that we project 
upon the Infinite the shadow of our own 
little selves and, having done so, proceed 
to worship our own shadow. Thus we 
are quite as much the worshippers of 
our own creation as were the blind 
idolaters who bowed down before the 
work of their own hands. We make 
our God, so it is alleged by these 
critics, by an effort of our imagination, 
in which we present to our fancy a 
Being fashioned on our own model—in 
fact, an enlarged man; while the ancient 
idolater, not satisfied with the cold 


presentation of the idea to the mind, 
sought to clothe it in an actual, tangible 
form. The 


phase of our idolatry is 


with you, and yet hast thou not known me, 
xiv. 8, 9. 





Philip? he that hath seen me hath seen the Father; and 


different from his, but it is claimed that 
the essence is the same. 

When we are thus assailed, the Chris- 
tian has no choice but to plead guilty 
to that of which he is accused, at any 
rate so far as the accusation is of this 
order. He must reply that’the anthro- 
pomorphism that is worthy of censure is 
an altogether different thing Trom that 
of which he is accused. We deserve to 
have this imposing word hurled at us, 
he will admit, only in so far as we 
attribute to God the weaknesses, the 
excesses, the follies, of poor, sinful man. 
He will admit that heathen mythology 
abounds in a most degraded and de- 
grading ‘“anthropomorphism.” The gods 
of the heathen, it is quite true, are 
simply magnified and somewhat ex- 
aggerated men, reproducing in their 
moral features on an enlarged = seale 
many of the follies and weaknesses, and 
not a few of the actual faults, and even 
vices, of their worshippers. 

Such an “anthropomorphism” as this 
the Christian will be the very first to 
condemn; but if the high-sounding term 
is used to censure him for’ believing 
that personality in the Divine Being is 
in its essence identical with personality 
in himself, differing from it only in 
this, that it shares neither the limita- 
tions nor the infirmities and faults 
which are characteristic of ours, there 
is nothing for it but to plead guilty to 
the indictment, and frankly confess that 
our ideas of the personality of God are 
based upon our consciousness of person- 
ality in ourselves. But instead of quail- 
ing under the censure, we boldly reply 
that we must either give up the idea 
of the personality of God altogether, 
or else attribute in our minds to God 
such a personality, in its essence, as we 
are conscious of possessing ourselves. 
We can, we do, believe in a Person, 
immeasurably vaster, greater, higher, 
better than ourselves, but we cannot 
conceive of His personality as _ being 
essentially other than our own. Any 
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attempt on our part to do so would be, 
not to exalt, but to lower, our concep- 
tion of Deity 

The ancient Egyptians made curious 
and interesting experiments in their 
treatment of the supposed forms of their 
divinities, and we can gaze to-day upon 
the strangely composite figures which 
they assigned to their gods. We smile 
as we see how, in their endeavour after 
the sublime, they only reached the gro- 
tesque; and the feeling deepens within 
us, as we contemplate their vain at- 
tempts at producing something grander 
than the human form, that if God 
ever does become an object of sense- 
perception to His creatures, if the Great 
Invisible is ever seen by human eye, it 
will be in such a form as belongs to 
man, at least in its general features, 
that He will be seen, with however 
much of Divine glory that Form may 
be clothed. 

And if the antique idolater only suc- 
ceeded in producing a monstrosity when 
he attempted to produce in outward 
personal form an ideal higher than the 
human, is there any greater success in 
store for the philosopher who seeks to 
present to his imagination an idea of 
personality essentially distinct from 
that which is suggested by our self- 
consciousness of our own? £What 
esserttial element of our human person- 
ality is there that we could afford to 
eliminate from our conception of God, 
or that, indeed, we could’ eliminate 
without so impoverishing that concep- 
tion as to render God an inferior Being 
to ourselves? By tampering with the 
human form, the ancient Egyptian made 
his God a mere animal, but by tamper- 
ing with the essential characteristics of 
personality, in our presentation of the 
idea of the Divine to our own mind, we 
degrade God to something lower than 
even the animals. An _all-pervading 
Force, a universal Element, the ultimate 
Law regulating all that is—these are 
high-sounding phrases, but they do not 
represent anything so high as even 
animal life. Well has Browning said: 

A loving worm within its sod 
Were divincr than a loveless God !” 

But we Christians are bound by two 
other considerations to maintain this 
position in spite of any charge of 
“anthropomorphism” that may _ be 
brought against us, and need not fear 


to make ourselves ridiculous by doing 
so. First, because we have been taught, 
not that we created God in our own 
image, but that He has created us in 
His. This, I may say, is the root-thought 
of revelation. To this we trace all the 
marvellous dealings of God with man, 
whether in Providence or in grace. It 
is this, as we believe, that raises us 
above the level of the lower animals, 
and gives us our strange authority over 
them. It is in virtue of this that we 
claim the world for our own and _pro- 
ceed to ransack its hidden treasures, to 
discover its secrets, and to make its 
mysterious forces our slaves. Most of 
all, it is to this that we attribute our 
possession of a moral capacity. We 
only of the animals seem to be aware 
of the distinction between good and 
evil; and in this above everything 
else we believe that the image of God 
is impressed upon our humanity. 

Now, if this be so, it surely must be 
a necessary conclusion, from which we 
cannot escape, that, if we are made in 
the image of God, in His essential per- 
sonality He must resemble us. If God’s 
personality be totally dissimilar from ours, 
it could never have been true that man 
was made in the image of God. And if 
we have never been made—potentially, 
at least—in the Divine image, our hope 
of ever perfecting that image and 
becoming godlike must also be aban- 
doned; and along with it the further 
hope of entering into the closest rela- 
tionship with Him hereafter. There 
can be no relations of a holy reciprocal 
intimacy between beings whose natures 
are essentially dissimilar. Hence we can- 
not abandon this ‘‘anthropomorphism” 
without abandoning also our highest 
hopes and expectations for our ultimate 
destiny. 

But there is yet another consideration 
that must weigh with the Christian, 
disposing him to face such a charge with 
equaninity. It is the fact that we regard 
Jesus Christ as being the brightness of 
the Father’s glory *‘and the express image 
of His person.” We believe that Jesus 
Christ was God manifest in the flesh, and 
in Him we see the Divine personality 
disclosed and that personality proves 
to be in Him such as our own, save that 
it is free from the limitations and the 
blemishes of ours. We are not left to 
draw our inferences with respect to the 

































































Divine personality from the considera- 
tion of our incapacity to present to our 
mind a higher conception of personality 
than our own; nor have we to depend 
only upon a single sublime sentence that 
we meet with in the earliest of the 
ancient oracles: God has been pleased to 
bring Himself within the direct know- 
ledge of man, and our ideas of God must 
henceforth be formed in the light of this 
supreme revelation. 

The doctrine of the Incarnation has 
been to many, and still is to-day, the 
principal stumbling-block in the way of 
their acceptance of the Christian faith. 
To honest doubters, to whom this is a 
difficulty, it will be a great assistance if 
they can be brought to see that, if God 
desires to make Himself really known to 
men, so known as to become an object 
of our admiration and our love, some 
such provision as the Incarnation not 
only ceases to be inherently improbable, 
but becomes an absolute necessity, if, 
indeed, ow knowledge is to be at all 
complete or adequate. 

The = simple utterance of 
Bethsaida gives articulate 
to the mute desire of a world, the secret 
hunger of the human heart in every age. 
“Lord, shew us the Father, and it 
sufficeth us.” Yes, indeed, it would; if 
the veil that is spread over all nations 
could be for a moment withdrawn and 
we could see Him as He is. If we could 
reacdl His love in His face, detect it in the 


Philip of 


expression 


very tones of His voice: if we could 
make sure that He really is a Being like 
ourselves in His essential characteristics, 


only immeasurably better, purer, higher : 
surely thus to see the Father would 
suffice us, our hearts’ craving would be 
satisfied, our misgivings would give place 
to rest. That final apocalypse we hope 
for one day, if we ever reach that Land 
of Vision: in some way or other—we 
cannot think how—the Great Invisible, 
will. we believe, discover Himself at last 
to those who are to share the glory of 
His eternity: but must we wait till 
then? Surely we need» God in this 
world at least as much as we shall need 
Him in that: and, unless we may know 
Him, how can that need be satisfied ? 
Are we not to be satisfied ? are we never 
—in this world, at any rate—to be able to 
say. “It sufficeth us” ? 

Show us the Father! All heathen myth- 
ology, in that very “ anthropomorphism ” 
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which we have condemned in its at- 
tempts to bring the Divine’ within 
reach of the human imagination, if not 
within the scope of sense, is a mute 
anticipation of Philip's request. The 
fairest and most perfect forms that the 
chisel of the Greek sculptor could fashion 
were so many silent witnesses to the in- 
tense desire of man to present to his heart 
a Deity that could be known and, in some 
respects at any rate, admired. We are 
apt to” think of idolatry only as a 
degradation of the religious idea, and no 
doubt it was that, but to what was it 
due? Was it not a witness to man’s 
incapacity to be satisfied with an 
unknown God ? 

And that which man was ignorantly 
feeling after in his rude or in his more 
refined idolatries, in the exquisite art 
of the Greek, or in the repulsive 
hideosity of the savage, comes within our 
reach in the mystery of the Incarnation, 
as we hear the Master reply to His dis- 
ciple, “Have | been so long time with 
you, and yet hast thou not known Me, 
Philip? he that hath seen Me hath seen 
the Father: and how sayest thou then, 
Shew us the lather?” 





Photo: F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia.) 
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A Complete Story by Frederica Edmunds. 


T was a dull afternoon, 
in the very shortest 
days, and the shadows 

a were fast gobbling up 

the corners of the 


nk gi a ay all 
7 “e@ celled room at the 
$ farm. Little Ben 
Brewster, in a hurry 








war) 


to finish a very im- 
portant machine, was 





now down on tie floor between the windows, 
surrounded by wheels, 

One might lave thought him quite alone, so 
‘still was the big, bare room, but that at the very 
slightest sound from the direction of the fire- 
place he raised his flushed face, as if to listen. 

For Bennie’s grandfather, old Robert Spenser, 
was in his rush-bottomed rocker before the fire, 
his limbs with iheumatic pains, and 
wrapped with odd-looking bandages. 

He had sat thus, very quiet, a long time, 
watching the smouldering logs, but now he 
moved again. 

Bennie quickly forward. He was a 
slight, little boy of about ten years of age, with 
light, rumpled hair, which he pushed back from 
his heated face. 

“What is it, Grandfather?” he asked cheer 
fully. “Is the pain bad again?” 

“Bad enough, Bennie,” and the old man drew 
himself together until he looked like a shrunken 
Eastern idol in a gay-flowered dressing-gown. 


rods, screws, and bolts. 


racked 


came 


“Shall I call Martha?” imquired the boy 
anxiously. “She’s frying crullers.” 

“No,” said old Robert, rather shortly. “Faugh! 
is it crullers ?” 

“Ves; I think they’re good, Grandpa.” 

“So did I once; but that was long ago.” 

“You will be better soon, and then they'll be 
good again,” said Bennie, hopefully. 

‘Yes: soon,’ assented the other, briefly. 

The boy looked at his “rand'ather questioningly 
a moment. 

“ Martha 
he presently ventured. 

“Martha’s a fool, and you — The old man 
did not finish the unkind sentence, but asked 
instead, “ How does the steam-engine come on?” 

Bennie looked toward the bright knitted rug 
under the window. There lay his odd collection 
of tin funnels, 
reels and shoe-leather belting. 

“ Not 
so to finish it 


“ Christmas ? 
” 


says you ought to have a doctor,” 


clock wheels, sewing machine 


very well,” he answered, “and I wanted 
for Christmas.” 

What do you 
Christmas?” asked old Robert, sharply. 

“Why, it’s Christmas Eve to-night, Grand- 
father. Martha told me. That’s why she’s 
frying me crullers ; don’t you see? And there's 
tree at her church. But why do they 
Martha didn’t know.” 

But the old 


! 
SUNK On 


know abont 


to be a 
have it, Grandpa ! 

Bennie finished quite breathless. 
man did not His head 
his hand again. 


answer. Was 
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THE 


Eve, and there were trees 
And there 


It was Christmas 


and merry-makings for some people. 


had been a Christmas tree once which had borne 
bitter fruit, and was the cause of separation 
between two brothers. 

For old Robert Spenser, as hard in some ways 
as his New Hampshire hills, had a brother who 
had once been dearer to him than any other 


except his own daughter. 
Spenser still lived in the new 


creature 


Di Ber janily 


house which he had built for bimself on the 
edge of the village, but there were no visits now 
between the “new house” and the hillside farm, 


and no signals run up, as formerly, between the 
homestead clearing and the doctor’s grand cupola. 

And, sti ingely enough, the trouble had all come 
from a proposed Christmas tree! For in those 
new thing to pay much 
country people, 


days it was a very 


attention to Christmas among 


who kept the old Puritan ways. Robert 
Spenser, church-going man then, had wanted 
nothing “ new-fangled.” But the doctor was 
father of family of boys, and took the other 
side. The quarrel between them had been fierce 


and tinal. with bitter words and wicked curses 


More than that, it had separated Robert’s 
daughter, Mate, from her eldest cousin, whom 
she had promised to marry. Jim had gone 
LW to his ruin, people said—and Mate had 
married to hide her broken heart. When she 
died, she had left Bennie in her place at the 
homestead farm 

No wonder, old Robert thought with this 
fierce fire still smouldering in his heart after fifteen 
years—that he had not told Bennie of Christmas 
trees 

The boy returned to his work, his question 
still unanswered, and a tumult going on in his little 
breast which made his fingers unsteady. It was 
only this afternoon that Martha had described 


to him, with much rolling of white balled eyes 
and gleaming of milk-white teeth, the tree, the 
toys, the lights and the goodies, and—best of 
all had promised to take him. 

“Yo'r Grandpap done boun’ to let yo’ go,” 


she had said, “and yo’ all ’ull see dat tree and git 


somethin’ offen it too. [se make all dat straight, 
honey. Yo’ heal me ! 
And now this splendid Vision of tops and sleds, 


with wheels that would 


and perhaps an engine 

really turn, was disturbed by another suggestion. 
The struggle which was going on in Bennie’s heart 
was a struggle of conscience. Something—-per 


man’s sad attitude — perhaps his 
made the boy know that his vrandfather 
mind as well as in body. Martha 


Surely, then, 


haps the old 
silences 
Was suffering in 


had said that he needed a doctor. 
he needed some companionship, some comfort, if 


it was only that of a little child. 
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No ; he could not think of leaving the old man 
alone to-night, and he must see that Martha did 
not use her coaxing tongue to obtain permission 
for him. 

But, ah! that wonderful tree, with its lights 
and ornaments and toys, such as he had heard 
and dreamed of ! 

In the intensity of Bennie’s conflict, his wheels 
and chains fell to the floor with sudden clatter. 
His grandfather looked about sharply. 

“Why don’t you go out of doors to play?” he 
‘You will be wanting to go when it’s 
dark and you ought to be in.” 

Bennie rose slowly, put up his things quietly, 
and prepared to go out. He would much rather 
have stayed indoors to finish the engine. But 
Jack Frost was fast filling up the window-panes, 
and it would soon be dark, as Grandfather said. 

But, once out of doors,a beautiful thought came 
to him. 

There, right in front of the door, stood the soli 
tary fir—the “ as Bennie called it— 
which for years unknown had stood sentinel over 
the old So straight and tall was it, so 
perfect in its spreading branches, as to be fitted 


asked. 


soldier-tree,” 
he use. 


for some high office. 

Bennie clapped his hands and cried gleefully, 

“That’s just the thing! It will make a beau- 
tiful Christmas tree !” 
The boy fell to work at once 
to shovel the short path to the tree, which put 
him ina fine glow. The next thing was to shake 
its branches free from snow and ice. Then 
the part which required more thought. 

What should he put thereon ? 

Ben’s rag-carpeted bedroom furnished a few 
toys, all more or less out of repair, and some 
The h 


there was his precious engine, which was near 


No lagging now. 


caine 


shabby books which had been his mother’s. 


enough to completion to present a good appear 
ance—if one did not turn the wrong side fore 
most. 

As he took in the rather bare results of these 
first efforts, with his head held very much on one 
side, and his mouth puckered into a thoughtful 
whistle, Bennie found his * make-believe ” Christ 
mas tree still short of his ideal. Should he ask 
Martha’s aid But Martha was now washing up 
the kitchen floor, and was sure to be cross, and 
doubtless the responsibility of one Christmas tree 
was enough for her, as he reflected with a sigh. 

There was Jake, to be sure, the man who did 
the chores, but he would go home afte: milking. 
Besides, Bennie doubted if Jake were very high 
authority in matters of taste. 

And Grandfather was very sad, and did not care 
about Christmas trees. But Martha had 
“orneryments and lights.” Yes, that would be 
some help. 


said 
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A few stars cut from coloured paper, and a 
string of fire crackers hoarded from last Fourth of 
July, together with some sea-shells, furnished the 
ornaments, which Bennie—with stitfening fingers 
—tied on carefully. 

Then came the question of lights. There were 
candles in the house, but even Bennie’s small 
experience told him that these could not be safely 
lighted when merely tied on. Yet he wanted real 
lights above everything. 

Again came a fine thought. There were the 
old lanterns in the barn, always ready for use, and 
neither Jake nor Martha could want one to-night, 
as it was moonlight. These would give a tine 
light, and no harm would come of it! 

After a hasty scamper to the barn, and a little 
rummaging for further treasures, Bennie was back 
with his lanterns, which he hung high up on the 
very front of the tree. 

Then the little fellow stepped back, and again 
regarded his work, with cold, red hands thrust 
deep in his pockets, and a heart swelling with 
pride. He no longer cared about Martha’s tree 
“at de white folks’ church.” He had as fine a one 
of his very own, and nothing remained but to light 
the lanterns when it should be quite dark. 

Bennie ate his supper alone in the kitchen, 
which was still rather wet. Martha was in a 
hurry now. She piled Bennie’s plate with crullers 
to console him for not “going to the tree,” and 
did not notice that the excited child scarcely 
tasted of the dainties. 

Robert Spenser had refused to be moved for 
the night. He was comfortable where he was, he 
said, and Bennie could go to bed whenever he 
wanted. 

The boy curled himself up on a rug, around the 
corner of the big, projecting chimney. He had no 
idea of going to bed—was he nut on guard ?—but 
he lay quite still, and {thought of his wonderful 
tree. He must slip out, by-and-by, and have 
another look at it, if it was cold. He would have 
liked Martha to see. But she had been tramping 
about overhead, singing “ I’se want to be a angel,” 
and now she had gone out the back way by the 
barn. Perhaps, after all, she would not have liked 
the make-believe one so well as that at the church. 

Presently Bennie started from his first dream. 
How the boards in the old house snapped, and 
how the floor heaved with the frost! It was 
growing colder, but he must have one look at his 
tree. And in a moment he had slipped out 
cautiously. 

How beautiful it was, there in the moonlight, 
all its graceful branches bending with their 
burdens, and sparkling with a silvery frost, while 
the precious lights burned brilliantly. The 
‘“‘soldier-tree” was, indeed, transformed into a 
thing more radiant than he had ever dreamed of ! 


When he stole in again, chilled but happy, he 
found that the fire was quite out, and his grand- 
father sleeping heavily. Bennie lay down again, 
but not to rest as before. It was so cold, and his 
chest ached strangely. How loud the tall clock 
ticked, and how icily the mvonlight gleamed on 
the frosted panes! There was a wonderful fairy 
tree in the corner of one of them, drawn by Jack 
Frost’s fingers. His own tree could be seen from 
that window, he thought, if he could keep away 
the icy film with his warm breath. But it was 
so cold over there. He wished he might go to 
his own snug bed and cover up warm. But he 
was on duty to watch by his grandfather, and 
he must not leave his chosen post. If only— 


* * * * * 


When Robert Spenser, at the groaning of the 
child, awoke from his deep slumber, he found 
the faithful little watcher shaking with a heavy 
chill. 

He never knew how he awakened Martha, nor 
who piled up the fire and wrapped the boy in 
blankets. He found himself walking, or rather 
limping, the floor in agony, now listening to the 
moans of the little sufferer, now to the foolish 
tenderness of the stout old negress. 

“Tak yo’ hot drink, honey. Sant’ Claus hissef 
brung it to yo. He allus makes good little boys 
well what swallers hot tings.” 

Was he, indeed, to lose Bennie, too? Was there, 
then a curse on him and all his house, such as he 
had called down upon the brother whom he had 
refused to forgive—his brother, the doctor? ‘ You 
ought to have a doctor,” the childish voice had 
said that very day. 

A doctor was needed indeed, but how to 
summon one? And was there any in whom he 
had confidence ? Had any saved his wife or Mate! 
Or, should he, could he? 

He hesitated, then shuftled painfully to his own 
room, bringing back a long-disused lantern which 
Bennie had never seen. He lighted this, by a 
splinter from the fire, with trembling hands. 
Again he hesitated. 

Just then the child groaned aloud with a fresh 
attack of pain, and Robert Spenser, with an air 
of determination, hobbled quickly to the outer 
door and flung it open. He must make on 
effort to reach Jake’s cabin, though he fell by 
the roadside. Jake would fetch Dr. Spenser 
somehow. 

* * * * * 

Dr. Spenser himself had been keeping Christ- 
mas Eve with his boys—all but one. 

Late into the night, after the reunion, he had 
sat up, and next to the thought of his missing 
boy was the remembrance of that other Clrist- 
mastide, when he had parted from Robert. 
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He had risen for a last glance from his window 
now, and lo! there was a thing he had not seen 
for fifteen years: a signal light from the moun- 
tain! Two lights! There must be trouble; it 
was the old token. 

The doctor rubbed his eyes and looked again. 
Then he wrapped his great-coat about him, 





“*Thank God that you are come in time, brother.’” 


pulled some high boots over his comfortable 
slippers, and hurried to the barn. 

A few moments later, and he was driving 
his sure-footed mare, without bells, towards the 
homestead farm. The doctor had stolen out of 
his own premises as if on a guilty errand. 

Should he be in time? Had Robert’s rheumatic 
trouble gone to his heart? Only in sore need 
would those lights have been hung, he knew. 
It was now that coldest time before the dawn, 
but the chill at the doctor’s heart was not all 
from the biting air. There was, too, the dread- 
ful thought of* that long-standing quarrel, and 
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the fear that he might be too late to ask for 
pardon. 

But even as the doctor rounded the last turn 
of the winding road there, in the pale light, half- 
dawn, half-moonshine, straight before him stood 
the spectral tree, bearing strange, silvery fruit 
that glistened under diamond-studded lanterns. 





> 


And there, there in the doorway of the house 
itself was the figure he longed to see—that of an 
old man with out-stretched arms, who clasped 
another mystic lantern to his breast, and cried— 

“Thank God that you are come in time, 
brother, to save Aim, and to forgive me!” 

And when the two old men clasped hands in 
the sight of Bennie’s Christmas tree, a Vision 
fairer than all must have been there for any who 
could see. And as, still hand in hand, they 
entered the house, to find the little lad now 
sleeping peacefully, the Presence of the holy 
Christ Child must have gone before. 
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DeCEMBER 15rTH.—The Passover. 


Passage for reading—/H.xrodus xii. 1-17. 


Bh ih hem oe 1. A memorial of deliverance. 


A type of man’s great salvation. 


3. A feast for every household. 
aN ILLUSTRATIONS. Memorials. It 
is a natural instinct to cherish 
memories of the past. Men in 
» all ages have delighted to record 
mighty deeds of departed an- 
eestors or of great events in 
their country’s history. Our public buildings and 
churches and museums are crowded with monu- 
ments or statues or pictures of bygone heroes or 
national events. And year by year in birthday 
or other feasts the memory of the departed is 
kept green. What greater event could there be 
than the deliverance of a whole nation from 
slavery? Could it ever be forgotten? And so, 
wherever the Jewish ‘nation is found, the Feast 
of the Passover is kept. The tale is told to chil- 
dren’s children how God brought them out of 
Egypt. The same Paschal Psalms are sung, the 
same feast is held, and unleavened bread is eaten. 
God grant that the day be not far distant when 
all, both Jews and Gentiles, shall be saved through 
the true Paschal Lamb, Christ our Lord ! 
Freedom. Not many years ago the Northern 
States of America proclaimed the freedom of the 
slave. A Jubilee meeting was held in the African 
Church of Richmond, one of the largest in the 
Southern States. It was crowded to the doors. 
One of the coloured chaplains of a Northern regi- 
ment was the speaker. He said: ‘* Mothers! re- 
joice to-day—you are for ever free. That little 
child has been torn away from your embrace 
and sold to some distant place for the last time. 





Your hearts are never to be broken in that way 
again; you are free!” The women shouted 
for joy, “Glory to God!” Then he turned to the 


young men and said: “ Rejoice to-day, you have 
heard the crack of the slave-driver’s whip for the 
last time. Your wives shall no more be torn 
away from your homes. You are free, free for 
ever!” And shouts of joy and praise went up 
from the young men’s lips. Then he turned to 
the girls and said: 
day. You have been put upon the auction-block 
and sold into the vilest slavery for the last time. 
You too are free.” They too shouted, “Glory to 
God!” Yet is the joy of a ransomed sinner greater 


‘Young maidens, rejoice to 
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even than this. To be set free from the power of 
sin and the love of sin, to be pardoned for the 
past, and have strength for the future to live for 
God, is to call forth still higher praise, for it 
means a life of joy for ever in the house of God's 
love. 

Feasting. Eating together is one of the most 
effectual symbols of fellowship. Hence the Pass- 
over and the Lord’s Supper remind us of our one- 
ness in Christ. The Arabs are friends for life of 
those with whom they have eaten, and Christians 
who partake of that one bread are knit together 
in holy communion with all who love their 
common Lord and Saviour. 


DECEMBER 22Np.—The Passage of the Red Sea. 
Passage for reading—Hxodus xiv. 13—27. 
PorInts. 1. A lesson of faith—The Lord shal! fight for 
you. 
2. A lesson of action—Go forward. 
3. A lesson of judgment—God's enemies overthrown. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, Their Leader’s Eye. It is toldin 
Scottish history that a Highland chief of the 
noble house of Macgregor fell, wounded by two 
balls, at the battle of Prestonpans. Seeing their 
chief fall, the clan wavered, and thus gave the 
enemy an advantage. The old chieftain, seeing 
the effects of his disaster, raised himself on_ his 
elbow, while the blood gushed in streams from his 
wounds, and cried aloud, am not dead, my 
children; I am looking to see you do your duty.” 
These words revived the sinking courage of these 
brave Highlanders. There was a charm in the 
fact that. they still fought under the eye of their 
chief. It roused them to put forth their mightiest 
energies, and they did all that human strength 
could do to stem and turn the tide of battle. 

Action sometimes Better than Words. In a great 
thaw on one of the American rivers there was a 
man on one of the cakes of ice which was not 
yet actually separated from the unbroken mass, 
In his terror, he did not see this, but 
knelt down and began to pray aloud to God to 
deliver him. The spectators on the shore cried 
loudly tohim, ‘Man, man! stop praying and run 
to the shore.” So it might be said to some, 
‘Rest not in praying only, but do something ; give 


however, 


up sin, work for some brother or sister. Go for 
ward, do the right thing. Trust God to save you 
while doing your duty, and He will not fail you. 
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The Bells of Bottreaux. Not far from Tintagel, 

“King Arthur's castle by the Cornish sea,” stands 
the church of Bottreaux. The tower is silent—no 
bells ring. The story goes that bells were ordered 
from London—as fine as money could buy—and 
were sent by sea. As the vessel came into the 
bay and the bells of Tintagel were heard, the 
pilot who was steering the ship exclaimed: 
“Thank God! we shall be on shore to-night.” 
“Thank the good ship, you fool,” said the captain ; 
“thank God on shore, if you like.” ‘* Nay,” said 
the pilot, “‘we should thank God everywhere.” 
{nd so they went on, the captain jeering at the 
pilot with many oaths, and the pilot soberly 
maintaining that it was the duty of all to thank 
God, on sea or land, But the blasphemy of the 
captain had been heard in heaven, and he was 
not to go unpunished. The wind arose and 
lashed the waves to fury. The vessel drove 
before the gale till, struck by a big sea, she gave 
a lurch and went down, bells and all. Ever and 
anon, it is said, there is heard from the ocean 
depths the deep, solemn tolling of the bells, which 
serve to remind that ‘“ verily there is a God that 
judgeth the earth.” 


DECEMBER 29TH.—The Birth of Jesus Christ. 
Passage for reading—St. John i. 1—14. 

Potnts. 1. Christ was perfect God—one with the 
Father. 

2. Christ was perfect man—full of grace and truth. 

3. Christ reconciled man to God. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. The Tabernacle. In the once 
desolate valleys of the wilderness of Sinai the 





wandering Ishmaelites, with startled amazement, 
beheld the countless tents of the Israelites, 
nd rising in their midst the holy fabric, 
the sacred Tabernacle, with its tall pillar 
of white vaporous cloud by day and of bril- 
liant fire by night. Wondrous type of Jesus 
Christ | heavenly Light tabernacling in the 
mortal texture of a human body! For, as 
verse 14 Savs, * The Word . dwelt (or 
tabernacled) among us.” And in the Holy of 
Holies the tables of the Law were placed within 
the Ark—a figure or parable of the iperfect 
righteousness of the Word of God, Who was the 
true Ark of the Covenant, the abiding presence 
of God with His people. 

The Rhone Travellers tell us that the River 
Rhone flows through the Lake of Geneva in one 
rapid stream, without mingling its waters with 
those of the ke. By its different colour its 
course in be traced through the wide sheet of 
water till it emerges at the opposite end. So 
our Blessed Saviour was in the midst of sinners, 
yet without sin. Made like unto us in His 
humanity, and yet different from all other men 
in the purity ind infinite holiness of His 
character rhe word “holy” is derived from 
“wholly,” and shows completeness. In the 


character of Jesus there was no flaw or defect: 
tt was complete and holy, wholly good and 
beautifu 

The Cross. When Columbus discovered America 
and landed on the New World, it is touching te 
read how raised a cross on the strand to 
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take possession of it, as it were, for Christ, its 
heavenly Ruler. When Charles Simeon, the great 
Evangelical leader at Cambridge, lay dying, he 
asked that a picture of the Crucifixion might be 
placed within reach of his eyes to remind him 
of his pardon through the precious blood, and to 
teach him patience and hope. 

“B.C. or A.D.” ‘I once asked a man,” says an 
eminent preacher, ““‘ what he thought of Christ ?’ 
and he replied frankly ‘that he never thought of 
Him at all.’ Then [ inquired when he was born. 
He gave the date. ‘B.c. or a.p.?’ I kept on. 
He smiled, but I repeated soberly, ‘ Before Christ 
or after Christ?’ He was silent, and I continued, 
‘Have you been dating your letters for at least 
twenty intelligent years without even once reflecting 
that you were daily commemorating the nativity of 
Jesus Christ? Have you actually formed no opinion 
concerning that Personage Whose advent among 
men changed the reckoning of time, Whose birth- 
day shook the race into a new era, as His 
crucifixion shook the planet with a new earth- 
quake ?’” 


JANUARY STu, 1902.—The Promise of Power. 


Passage for reading—Acts i. 1—14. 

Pornts. 1. Christ the Teacher of His people. 

2. Christ the Giver of power for work. 

3. Christ shall return to claim His own. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. The Vision of Christ. He came 
to me. He was not at all like the pictures of the 
saints, for He was pale and worn and thin, as 
though the fight was not yet half over, but 
through this pale and worn look shone infinite 
power and undying love and unquenchable resolve. 
When He came to me He stopped. “Ah,” He 
said, “is it thou? What doest thou here? 
Knowest thou not that thou art Mine? Mine 
when I hung upon the cross for such as thee. 
Mine when thou wast given over to Me by one 
who is a friend of Mine. Surely I will repay.” 
As He spoke a trembling ran through the crowd 
as if stirred by the breath of His voice. A healing 
sense of help and comfort, like the gentle dew, 
A great cry and shout 
He passed on; but 


visited the weary heart. 
rose from the ‘rowd, and 
among ten thousand times ten thousand I should 
know Him, and amid the tumult of a universe I 
should hear the faintest whisper of His voice. 
(‘John Inglesant,” by Shorthouse). 

Progress is Power. Spain once held both sides of 
the Mediterranean at the Straits of Gibraltar. So 
highly did she value her possessions that she 
stamped on her coin the two pillars of Hercules 
(as the promontories of rock were called); and on 
the scrol! thrown over these were the words, “* Ne 
plus ultra” (“No more beyond”) But one day 
a bold spirit sailed far beyond these pillars and found 
a new world of beauty. Then Spain, convinced of 
ignorance, wisely struck the word “Ne” from 
the coin, and left “plus ultra” (** More beyond”). 
The apostles had learned much from Christ, but 
when the Holy Spirit should be given them they 
were to find a new world of knowledge and love and 
power. The whole world was to be brought to God, 

Our Lord's Return. Christ ascended to heaven 


in glory; a cloud of angels attended Him. The 
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gates of heaven unrolled to receive Him. The Sons of 
God once more shouted for joy as they welcomed 
the return of the King of Glory. In like manner 
He shall come again. The day of His return 
shall dawn in glory. Above the brightness of 
the sun will be seen the glorious appearing of 
the Son of God. Angels in countless ranks will 
attend Him. The saints will rise and meet Him 
in the air, from the mossy graves of the country 
churchyard, from the stone-built vaults of the 
city catacombs, from the unknown depths of the 
mighty ocean. Then will He say to His chosen: 
‘Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you.” ‘‘ Even so, come, Lord 
Jesus!” 


January 121TH.—The Promise of Power Fulfilled. 
Passage for reading—<Acts ii. 1—21. 

Points. 1. The Holy Spirit like wind. 

2. The Holy Spirit like fire. 

3. The Holy Spirit fills with wisdom. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Wind. How often have we felt 
on some fine April morning the soft, balmy air of 
spring. As it has come floating up from the west, 
laden with sweetly scented perfumes, we have 
seen it lightly fan the leaves of the trees and 
make a gentie ripple on the still waters, every 
where doing a quiet work, but everywhere 
purifying and renovating the air. But when He 
Who walks on the wings of the wind has other 
work for it to do, then the soft air which gently 
fanned our cheeks has changed into a mighty 
hurricane. The black clouds are driven hither and 
thither in the heavens. The trees bend backwards 
and forwards. The ships are driven fiercely by its 


blasts, and stagger to and fro like a drunken man. 
The waves of the sea roar, and all the world is 
moved, Just so is the Spirit of God. Now, blowing 
gently, it opens the heart of a Lydia and turns it 


to the Lord. Now, blowing with power, it sways 
all hearts, as on the Day of Pentecost, and lo! 
three thousand souls are converted. So is it 
always. The wind bloweth where God listeth, and 
does God's work. Not by might, nor by power, but 
by God's Spirit, is God’s work done in the world. 

Fire for Light and Warmth. There has been a 
heavy fall of snow in the Alps. The monks of 
St. Bernard have seen in the earlier part of the 
day a traveller on the mountain path. As he 
has not reached the monastery when night sets 
in, two of them set forth with a_ well-trained 
dog to seek him. It proves a long, cold, and 
weary search, but at last he is found. Is he 
asleep or dead? One rubs his frozen limbs, the 
other pours a cordial down his throat. He opens 
his eyes. With difficulty they drag him to the 
Hospice. But once within the walls, under the 





glowing influence of light and warmth, his vital 
energies are restored, and the lost traveller jg 
saved. Thus it is with sinners. They have strayed 
from the right road. They have sunk in the deadly 
torpor of sin. Far from home and peace and God, 
they are in deadly danger of being lost. But 
when sought by God's servants and roused from 
their torpor—when taught by God's Holy Spirit 
to know their sin and learn something of the 
warmth of a Christian life—then they are put 
in the way of salvation. The Spirit reveals the 
Saviour and gives them power to begin a new 
life. They are born again under the life-giving 
rays of the Holy Spirit. 

The Perfect Man. He who has grown to the 
‘““measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ” is he who has united these two things, 
the wisdom of earth and the wisdom of heaven. 
Justice, mercy, and truth are, as it were, but 
the body of which the soul is faith and love 
and holiness. 

How the Spirit moves Men's Hearts. A man 
named Anthony had been converted to God under 
the power of the Holy Spirit, and his wife was very 
bitter indeed about it. To use the man’s words; 
“When I found the Saviour, she said to herself, 
‘I will set to and see how much that man can 
bear,’ and when I saw what she was about I 
said, * Lord, I will set myself to show her how much 
Thy grace can do.” She went on bit by bit, till 
she became what you may call aggravating. I used 
to get up and light the fire, and L said, * Lord, let the 
fire burn with Thy love.’ Then I used to clean her 
boots, and I said, ‘Lord, let the boots shine with 
Thy grace.” Then [ turned to fill the pitchers at the 
well, and I said, * Let them brim over with Thy 
love.” That went on for several months; and one 
Sunday evening I was praying for people at the 
meeting after service, and it was nearly eleven 
o'clock before I got home. When I got to the 
door, | found it was shut, bolted and barred, and 
the wife was gone to bed. She would not let me 
in. I felt at first as if I must break that door 
down, but I looked up at the stars shining peace- 


fully in the sky, and then went to the hedge by the 
churchyard and stood still. The Lord seemed to 
come and stand there by me. The whispers of His 
Spirit spoke to my heart, and I seemed to be 
talking to Him ail the time. I waited and waited 
for three hours, and then at half-past two my 
wife came out, sobbing, and said, * Anthony, can 


you forgive me?” I said, ‘My dear wife, I 
have nothing to forgive.’ She replied, * Dont 
say that—kick me, beat me, do anything you 


like to me.’ I took her by the hand, and we 
went indoors and knelt down in our kitchen, and 
the Spirit of the Lord touched the wife's heart, 
and we have been quite comfortable ever since.” 
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By David Lyall, Author of ‘‘ The Land o’ the Leal,’’ Etc 


CHAPTER VI. 
THRUST AND PARRY. 


OIRA had no fixed pur- 
pose in her mind 
when she left the 
house; only, like Lily 
Dougall, she felt’ the 
day of Stuart Drum- 
mond’s departure 
from the glen to be 
a day on which she 
could not be still in 

any house. Her face became very sad, as she 

listened to the rumble of Chisholm’s carriage 
wheels, and there was even a bitterness in her 
eyes which could have but one meaning. When 
she thought he would be safely out of sight, 
she followed down the road he had taken. 
and walked straight on until she arrived at 
the white manse gate. It was a _ pretty 
custom to paint all the woodwork about the 
dwellings in Glen Caple of a pure white. 











As Moira came near the manse, the smell of 


fresh paint greeted her nostrils, and she saw 
someone busily plying the brush on the spars 
of the gate. Then she smiled, and gave a low 
whistle, which was instantly answered by the 
artist, as he sprang to his feet and doffed 
his cap. This was Hamish Jardine, only son 
of the Caple manse, the adored of his father 
and his four sisters, and no less by Moira 
McNeill, who called herself his fifth sister; 
for they had been all brought up together, 
sharing the same lessons and the same play, 





7 

i 

' 
and quarrelling and making it up again, after 
the manner of their kind. Hamish was a 
medical student in his third year, but was 
now at home for the Easter recess. 

He was a little fellow of insignificant appear- 
ance, but his face shone with his genuine 
good-nature, and his eyes had a gleam of fun 
in them which specially commended him to 
the glen folks, always intlined to take life too 
seriously. Hamish carried his bright face 
boldly into the midst of their woes, and made 
them, against their will at times, see the com- 
ical side of things. Perhaps it was the hard 
conditions of their lives, or the long struggle 
with the bleak, northern winter and _ brief, 
often unkindly, summer which had laid a 
blighting finger on the temperament of the 
glen, and made it one of prevailing melancholy, 
if not actual gloom. With this side of things 
Hamish Jardine had but little sympathy. The 
instant his eye fell on Moira’s face he saw 
that her spirits were down, nor had he any 
need to ask the cause. 

** Well, you see, 'm redeeming the time,” he 
said, surveying his work critically, 
** Because the days are evil?” inquired 

Moira with a faint smile. 

**No, because we’ve been waiting since last 
Tuesday for John Tavish to come over from 
Wester Ross to clean us up. I mortally hate 7 
a man who promises to be in six different 7 


places at the same moment and has no 
intention of looking near any of them, which 
is John Tavish’s little way. So I'm getting an 
object-lesson ready for him.” 
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«T see,” said Moira as she perched herself 
on the wicket, as yet untouched. * But you're 
making a very middling job of it, Hamish ; look 
at these awful streaks; they'll fill John Tavish 
with an unholy joy. [d advise you to keepa 
look-out for him and intercept him.” 

“Kate has just gone by, and hurled the 
same scathing remark at my industrious head ; 
thus is virtue rewarded. Chisholm’s just gone 
hy too, Moira, and he’s cockier than ever.” 
‘As he applied his brush again Hamish did 
not fail to cast a surreptitious eye on the 
girl's face, nor to read aright her expression. 

“T've just been talking to him. I thought 
him less objectionable than usual, Hamish.” 

“Do you really think him objectionable, 
Moira?” asked the lad, with a very keen 
interest. 

“Perhaps | ought not to say that,” she 
“After all, it is but 
hearsay what we have against him, Hamish. 
He talked quite reasonably to-day, and was 
rather aggrieved; he even called himself the 
buffer for another man; he has his orders, 
which he has no alternative but to carry out.” 

“He said all this, did he?” inquired the 
lad, with a fine scorn. ‘*And you took it in? 
Well, I's never thought much of female 
discernment in the, abstract, but I did credit 


answered quickly. 


you with a little above the average.” 
‘Don't ln 
quickly, 


don’t see really what 


impertinent, boy,” said Moira 
yet inwardly not ill-pleased. ‘1 
Patrick Chisholm has 
to gain by being hard on another man’s 
tenants, and he says he has got to make the 
place pay.” 

The tone in which she uttered these words 
showed that they rankled sore. Their mere 
repetition caused the round, freckled face 
of Hamish Jardine to flush hotly, and he 
painted diligently without saying a word. 

Moira was still in her aggressive mood, 
and a war of words with Hamish did not 
repel hei 

“Why don’t you say 
needn't be rud 


something? You 
though you don’t happen to 
agree with me.” 

‘If I speak, I may be rude with a 
answered —imperturbably. 
hetter part of valour.” 
“You are a very silly boy, Hamish, and 
John Tavish will have a nice job undoing 
all your work.’ 

“The Pater’s in, and Susie and little Jess,” 
said Hamish suggestively, but Moira did not 
take the hint. 

“I'ma very miserable girl, Hamish Jardine ; 
you needn't increase the burden of my woe.” 

‘I won't, if youll be civil and not talk 


treason. 


vengeance,’ lie 


* Discretion 


J 


But what's it all about, anyway ?” 
Now, there was one question which Hamish 

Jardine was « xtremely anxious to put straight 

to Moira, but he did not dare. It was not 
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on his own account: 
he had conditionally 
accepted, then finally rejected for good, And 
they had never been better friends than at 
the present moment—in fact, though Moira 
loved every individual member of the manse 
household, Hamish was her best friend in it, 
and to him she would have confided any 
secret, except the very one in which he was 
vitally interested. 

“Tl tell you what I think, Moira: it 
would have been a _ jolly sight better if 
Drummond had not come down this time. 
Why, he didn’t see half the folk. Chisholm 
took good care he shouldn't.” 

*You’ve no proof that he did, Hamish. 
Besides, Stuart Drummond isn’t a baby or a 
fool to be led at his cousin’s coat tails.” 


years had passed since 
proposed and been 


** He's a big, soft, easy-going chap who be- 
lieves a sight too much of what his cousin 
tells him,” said Hamish grimly, making a 
hopeless and irremediable smudge in the 
wrong place without a pang. ‘IT went up to 
Caple yesterday afternoon, but do you think 
I got a word with Drummond alone? Not I.” 

“T have no patience with a man who 
can’t assert himself,” said Moira, with a 
little toss of her head.” 

“Then you have Chisholm, for choice,’ 
observed Hamish equably. ‘ He’s got cheek 
enough for ten.” . 

“IT feel inclined to take his part after 
what he said to me to-day,” said the girl, in 
a strange spirit of contradiction. 

“All right, take it—and cut yourself from 
all-decent society.” 

At this Moira laughed a trifle ruefully. 

“You're not very sympathetic to-day, 
Hamish; I think [ll go home.” 

*“T have been brought up to regard sym- 
pathy between « young man and woman as a 
very dangerous thing—a wile of the Evil One, 
in fact,” said Hamish, with a return of his 
happy-go-lucky style which made Moira laugh. 
*Don’t you remember what happened when 
we got sympathetic before ? rll tell you 
what, Moira : 
for a while just now.” 

“In all the world, what for?” 

* Well, just to prevent any other catastrophe 
Youre in a danger- 


you'd better get engaged to me 


Chisholm, for instance. 
ous mood, and he’s too much in earnest; he 
can’t hide it. It’s the only sensible thought he’s 
ever had, but it’s like his cheek, all the same.” 

Moira coloured, and the sight did not please 
Hamish Jardine. He made another desperate 
smudge, and then threw his brush down. 

* You have no right to say such things to 
me, Hamish,” said Moira, struggling with the 
dignity which in her old friend’s presence she 
found it distinctly difficult to maintain. 

He leaned against the opposite post and 
looked at her steadily a full minute. 
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* May I say something to you, Moira?” 

**You don’t generally wait for permission,” 
she answered carelessly. 

**Not generally, but this is something par- 
ticular,” he admitted. ‘ Aren’t you engaged 
to Drummond ?” 

‘*No, I'm not; what makes you ask such a 
thing ? ” 

‘Well, because, if you’re not, you ought to 
he, and you know it. You are made for one 
another. And I could take my affidavit you 
would have been, only for Chisholm’s dodging.” 

This was more than Moira could stand. Her 
colour deepened, and her mild eyes flashed 
ominously. 

**You are very presuming, Hamish, and I’ve 
never given you the liberty to put such a 
question to me,” she said in a voice which shook 
in spite of her efforts to steady it. 

** Why, you did, only this very minute,” 
the lad. ‘* And, anyhow, there’s no use taking 
on. I don’t mean any harm, as you ought to 
know by this time.” 

** Well, since you put it that way, I'll forgive 
you, only don’t do it again,” she said in 
a slightly mollified tone, but still smarting 
under the question, Hamish could see. And his 
big honest heart was sore for the playmate of 
his boyhood. 

‘IT don’t understand it—that’s all,” he 
muttered, but in a low Yoice, as if not quite 
sure of himself. There were tears in the girl’s 
heart, if not in her eyes, and a girl’s tears 
were what Hamish could not stand without 
some kind of protest. 

**May I say something else to you, Moira—not 
exactly that sort of thing?” he asked humbly. 

She nodded, without turning her head to 
him. 

‘Well, if you’re not engaged to Drummond, 
and if it’s a matter of no moment to you 
whether he back or not (not that I 
believe it, mind—I should hate myself if I did), 
if you want folks to believe it, you'll have to 
wear a different face. I shudder to think what 
might have happened had you encountered 
Kate here, instead of inoffensive me.” 

At this what could Moira do but laugh and 
give him a saucy glance over her shoulder ? 


said 


comes 


To be angry with him would be not only 
impossible, but absurd, and Moira McNeill 


never made a fool of herself, though she felt 
she had been very near it that day. 


**T breathe freely again,” said the young 
man, as he picked up his discarded brush. 
**Really, Moira, you snould have more con- 
sideration for my weak heart. Didn't I 


convince you at Christmas that it had got a 
presystolic murmur ?” 
Moira did not laugh this time, instead she 
turned a very wistful face to him. 
**Hamish, is it going to be a long war ? 
**It isn’t a war at all, lass, only a rising of 


” 
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the hill tribes. They'll settle it in no time, 
So you needn’t go worrying yourself thinking 
it’s going to be a second Mutiny.” 

**And directly it is quelled, will the regi- 
ments that have been sent out come home?” 

“T should think so, unless part of them 
might get stationed there for a spell, just to 
act as a wholesome reminder of the might of 
the British Empire,” said Hamish, with a fine 
indifference. ‘*Cheer up, old girl! it'll all come 
right in the end. It’s bound to.” 

‘*Do you believe in presentiments ?” 
next question. 

**No, I don’t—at least, I try not to. But 
when I listen to Nancy Dougall when she has 
got one of her spells of dreaming on, it’s a 
little difficult, I adinit. Are you troubled 
with a presentiment, may I ask?” 

‘*[ can’t help thinking this is the beginning 
of hard times for the glen, Hamish,” she said 


was her 


slowly. 
*QOh! well, if that’s all, it will be no new 
thing. When have there been any good times 


in the glen? I’ve never seen them, and I’m 
three-and-twenty.” 

Then Hamish’s sister Kate—a tall, severe 
young woman—came in sight, and their in- 
timate talk was at an end. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A HARD TIME. 
T was a cold wet summer in the Caple 
Glen. In June, when the rain was 
needed to bring the young blades 


through the ground, there was a long 
spell of hard, dry weather, accompanied by 
withering east winds, which swept like a 
blight from one end of the glen to the other. 
Then, when the shivering blades made their 
appearance at last, they grew but slowly, and 
known that the straw would 
The late summer was almost 
continuously wet, and the lack of sunshine 
made the corn in the ear very poor and 
badly filled. This was so common a_happen- 
ing, not only in Glen Caple, but in all these 
bleak, high-lying parts, that the wonder was 
the struggle had maintained so long. 
Upon the glen and its prospects Patrick 
Chisholm looked with the unconcern. 
The frown of the elements did not disturb 
him; nay, he beheld in it only a means to an 


it Was soon 


be a poor crop. 


been 


eye of 


end. His great ambition was to see the crofter 
abolished from the Caple lands, and to divide 
them into great tracts of sheep-farms in the 
hands of a few tenants. 

He had often spoken of this to his cousin, 
the laird, but without being able to convince 
him of its wisdom. 

* Why on earth can’t you let well alone, 
Pat?” Drummond asked lazily. ‘* Caple has 
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been parcelled out like this for three hundred 
years and more. Let them alone.” 

" «All the more reason why it shouldn't go 
on any longer,” Chisholm maintained, ‘The 
old feudal days are gone, and this wretched 
small holdings arrangement should follow it. 
pay you ten times better, to say 
the saving of worry. That all 
not that I mind 


It would 
nothing of 
comes to my share, of course ; 


that—my back is broad enough, thank good- 
ness! But it’s your interests 'm thinking of.” 
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of the tenants—Dougall among the number— 
who had presented themselves with only a 
portion of what was owing were surprised 
to find it taken without remark. 

This was a carefully considered: policy on 
Chisholm’s part, and it might be that his 
cousin’s emphatic counsel regarding the matter 
had left some impression. Then he was par- 
ticularly anxious to commend himself to Moira 
MeNeill. Any harshness shown to the people 
of the glen would instantly be visited on his 





“*l am going to read it, in order to justi‘y myself.’”—). 


“Well needn't, Pat—at least, not in 
that way,” Drummond had answered ; * that’s 
my final word.” 

But it none the 
ished ambition, which he 
see fulfilled. So all 
summer he 
concerning 
biding his 


you 


was less Chisholm’s cher- 
hoped to live to 
through that dreary 
the quenching of 


harvest 


watched 
the 


hope 
prospects, mentally 
time. It had always the 
hold the rent audit twice a year, 
in May and November, at the castle, where 
the family lawyer came to take up his abode 
for a couple of days to carry the business 
through with 


been 
custom to 


all necessary propriety. 


In other parishes less remote from civil- 
sation it was the custom for the folks to 
travel to the nearest town and pay their 


rent in person at the lawyer’s office. 
The May audit had taken place that year 


Without a hitch or a wrangle. One or two 
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179. 
head, and Moira would withdraw her smile, 
which to the amazement of had 
upon the factor somewhat unduly of late. 
Now, there few occurrences in the 
glen of more absorbing interest to Moira 
than audit day at Castle Caple. 
It was nothing less than a matter of per- 


some shone 


were 


sonal moment to her. She had been born in 
Glen Caple, and knew intimately every man, 
woman, and child in it; their joys and 
sorrows were hers, and = she carried her 
chivalrous devotion to them to extreme. She 
would see no fault in them, though many 
of them were lazy and thriftless, flagrant 
examples of the worst characteristics of the 


Now, Moira was by no means 
blind to faults, but she could not 
tolerate to outsider like Chisholm 
enumerating them with all the mercilessness 
Chisholm had long 


Highland-born. 
these 
hear an 


of which he was capable. 
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since discovered that unlimited praise of the 
glen and all it contained the best, if 
not the only, key to the girl’s good graces. 
An early snowstorm, accompanied by a 
cruel frost, dressed Glen Caple in wintry 
garb in the November audit week that vear. 


Wats 


Strange to say, in winter Mrs. McNeill was 
wont to revive and to be able to sit up in 
her bedroom, although never able to go 
downstairs. Then Moira would build up a 
huge fire of peat and coal in the drawing- 
room, so that she could spend some hours 
every day at the front of the house, and 
even be able to look out of the window 
which commanded the whole stretch of the 


glen. All that day Moira had watched the 
road to see the dog-cart from the castle set 
out for the station to fetch up the lawyer. 

‘**Surely he can’t be coming to-day, mother,” 
she said at length. 

* Who are you talking about, bairn?” 

“Only about the machine from Caple. It 
is time they were starting out to meet Mr. 
Lumsden.” 

**Don’t you remember your father told us 
yesterday the afternoon train had 
forward an hour?” 


been put 


*Oh, yes; how stupid of me to forget!” 
cried Moira. “And here he comes—Mr. Chis- 
holm, I mean—driving Sheila himself.” 

Mrs. MeNeill glameed across at Moira’s 
interested face with a faint **[I daresay you 


take a fell interest im the favtor, Moira.” 

But Moira only laughed, and there was not 
a trace of consciousness in her look. 

‘**Not in him exactly, mother, bat in his 
doings. I ean’t help being terribly anxious 
about to-morrow.” 

‘*Dear me! might have a rent to pay 
yourself, lassie. Why should you lay other 
folk’s affairs so much to heart ?” 

* Well, partly because you taught me,” the 


you 


girl answered; ‘‘so you needn't pretend you 
don’t care—I know different. It’s the Dou- 
galls ['m thinking of, mother. Yesterday 
they were in a terrible state. Malcolm has 


little more than half of the rent ready, and 
they are full of apprehension.” 


‘But, my dear, Mr. Chisholm was very 
generous to them last term. He will not be 
hard on them this. He ought not to be, for 


he kens the laird’s mind.” 


* Nancy has been dreaming dreams and 
seeing visions, mother; she was quite fear- 
some yesterday—her eyes were wild, and 
poor Lily does nothing but cry.” 

‘That will not mend matters, lass,” said 
Mrs. McNeill drily. ‘They might at least 
wait until trouble overtakes them. I’m vexed 


for Malcolm: he is a godly man, and his 
womenfolk are a sore dispensation to him.” 

This was speech so unlike her mother that 
Moira gazed at her in surprise, 
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‘Mr. Chisholm is stopping at the gate, 
mother, and he little Ian to mind the 
horse!” she cried excitedly. ‘Shall I bring 
him up here ?” 

**Not to-day. Just go down to him 
self, and make my excuses, and gie the 
a cup of tea.” 


has 


your- 
man 


Moira departed from the room, nothing 
loth, There were times when she could nov 
and did not welcome the factor to Oran 


Brig, but on this particular day he was the 
man in the world she desired to 
see. Annie Pherson had already put him in 
the from which 
with rather a look on her Chis- 
holm was not happy in his with 
dependents, whom he never allowed to forget 
their place. He had an imperious way with 
him, and did not think it worth his while 
to conciliate anybody, gentle or simple. 
Moira gave her and 
eutered the room with a very expectant look 
on her face. Chisholm fine figure 
of a man in his driving-coat ; the nipping air 
had brought all the ruddy colour to his cheek, 
and he leoked the embodiment of health and 
strength, energy and prosperous ease. 
**Good-day Miss Moira. Pm for 


one most 


dining-room, she emerged 


sour face. 


dealings 


order in passing, 


made a 


Newton- 


more. I theught Fd look in to ask whether I 
could do anything for you m the _ village. 
We're in for another storm, [ can see. | 


shouldn’t be surprised to see a foot of drift 
before morning.” 

** Father's gone to Little Trochairn to-day and 
is bringing us all we want, thank you. | 
suppose you are going to meet Mr. Lamsden ?” 

Chisholm nodded. 

* Fhat’s my errand precisely. 
from my cousin this morning. I 
should like to consult you about it.’ 

* Yes,” said Moira, and her colour rose hotly, 
so that she felt grateful that Chisholm did not 
appear to be paying much attention to her. 
But he noted her blush with an inward pang. 

**T hope he is well,” she added, as he fumbled 


* [It seems a 


[I had a letter 
thought I 


into the inner pocket of his coat. 
long time since he has written to anybody.” 

* Oh, he’s all This particular revolt 
is almost stamped out, he says, but there's a 
lot of frontier work yet to be 
seems to expect that it may be months, or even 


right. 
done, and he 


gets out of foreign service.” 
start. 


years, before he 
At these words Moira gave a little 
“Surely he did not expect that.” 
** No, perhaps not, but he won't have sucha 
bad time of it as we When things 
slacken a bit he'll get leave, and go up to one 
of the hill stations, where there are lots of fun. 
Oh! I assure you Stuart isn’t a bit sorry for him- 
self, and, if you ask me, he has the best of it.” 
** Does he say all this in the letter you spoke 
of ?” asked Moira pointedly. 
“Well, not all. It isn’t a particularly 


imagine. 


inter- 
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esting letter, but if there were not some private 
things in it I should let you read it for yourself. 
It’s a man’s screed, you understand, written 
for another man’s eye.” 

‘| haven't the faintest curiosity about it, 
[assure you,” said Moira, with her head in the 
air. 

Chisholm took the thin sheet from its cover- 
ing and turned to the inner page. 

“It’sa bit about the tenants 1 want to read 
to you. I daresay you haven’t forgotten that 
to-morrow is rent day ?” 

**No, L haven't ; didn’t I ask you whether you 
were on your way now to meet Mr. Lumsden ?” 

“Why, of course you did. Well, you know 
what was done at Whitsuntide ; the 
them brought a bit of the rent with them, and 
put the other half in the stocking foot.” 

‘You may pretend to believe that, if you 
like, but you know better,” said Moira hotly. 

Chisholm indulgently smiled. 

“Well, we needn’t quarrel about that. I 
came for another purpose - to read to you what 
the laird says. I wrote to him in the autumn, 
asking whether I was to repeat the same treat- 
ment at Martinmas, and take what they are 
pleased to offer. This is what he says £4 

Moira interrupted him with a quick gesture. 
“It is a private letter; Captain Drummond 
might not like you to read it to me.” 

“I'm going to read it in order to justify my- 
self,” said Chisholm steadily, and somehow bis 
manner dominated the girl. 

“*Tt is difficult to keep up one’s keen interest 
in home things out here,’” he began. *** I won't 
say the minute details you give in your letters 
bore me—that would be ungrateful—but they 
seem to me needlessly minute, and you don’t 


tell me the things IT want most to hear. Why, 
for instance, can I be expected to care how 
many cows Dougall has lost, or whether Mac- 
donald wants a new roof on his byre? Stifle 
their grumblings as best youcan. I hate 


details, especialiy of a sordid kind, and your 
letters have been rather full of them lately. I 
begin to think that a Highland laird has not 
his sorrows to seek, and that for sheer unadul- 
terated worry the position is hard to beat. 
They're a lot of lazy beggars, I don’t doubt, 
but it’s the climate, and I’m of the same mind 
about them I was in spring—the mind T'll be in 
a hundred hence, if I live, which isn’t 
likely. You are very longsuffering, and you 
have a thankless job. When I come back, if I 
ever do, from this beastly country, I'll get rid 
of the whole thing or do away with these 
small holdings which harass a man into his 
grave. Meanwhile, I want some cash, and the 
rents must be paid.’” 

There was a look of quiet triumph on Chis- 
holm’s face as he folded up the letter and 
replaced it in its cover. 

“What is a man to do in the face of that ? 


years 


half of 
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Even if I were inclined to be generous, I’ve 
got my orders. Even you can't say that they 
are not explicit.” 

**] don’t know why vou should say all this to 
me, I am sure,” said Moira, and her voice took 
rather a shrill note. 

Chisholm laughed, and buttoned up his cvat. 

“Tve already told you, Miss Moira, so when 
the wailing begins in the glen you'll know 
which foot to fit the shoe on—that’s all. Maybe 
you'll remember my saying to you once that | 
was neither more nor less than the scapegoat 
of another man.” 

Moira spoke no word, good or bad, but there 
were unfathomable depths in her eyes. 


“Well, I must be going. I hope that Mrs. 
MeNeill is all right to-day ?” 
“All right, thank you,” the girl replied 


mechanically, then the factor bade her good- 
bye, and as he went his way he knew that 
he left a woman's sore heart behind. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


PREPARING FOR THE ORDEAL. 
LUMSDEN was an elderly man, 
careworn and harassed by a large 


R 
/ 

M and expensive family, who showed 

him but little consideration. He 
had long since come to the conclusion —which, 
had been forced upon him -that 
“ian is born unto trouble as the sparks fly 
upward.” Consequently, his outlook in life 
was of a uniformly drab hue. He expected 
nothing, and was seldom disappointed. He 
family solicitor of the old-fashioned 
and numbered among his clients 
some of the families in the county. 
A less conscientious man could undoubtedly 
have coined money faster. Indeed, his slow- 
ness of method and disinclination to grasp 
the main chance constituted his family’s chief 


indeed, 


was a 
type, 
best 


indictment against him. He was not a man 
after Patrick Chisholm’s heart, but, armed 
with Drummond’s letter, he went to meet 
him that day without a misgiving. It was a 
letter, he told himself, there was no getting 
over: how his cousin ever came to write it 
was a mystery Chisholm had not fathomed 
yet. Its effect on Moira McNeill was obvious. 


Chisholm had seen the slow, immeasurable 
disappointment gather in her clear eyes, and 
knew that she had received a shock from 
which she would take some time to recover. 
Meanwhile he had much to accomplish, now 
that his cousin had practically given him a 
free hand. 

The slow South-going train crawled into 
the station twenty minutes behind time, and 
leisurely dropped its three passengers. Mr. 
Lumsden, the same old figure in the thread- 
bare overcoat and slouch hat with a shabby 
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‘The clouds are low on Tomnagarrich, father,’ 


brief his hand, came shuffling out of 
the station, giving Chisholm a nod as he ap- 
proached. There was neither energy 
alertness the outward yet his 
legal opinion was respected sought all 
over the North. Chisholm, 
times wished him less astute. 

* Good-day, Mr. Chisholm: in- 
hospitable as ever in the matter of weather, 


bag in 


nor 
about man, 
and 
indeed, had some- 
you are as 
was his greeting. 

**We give you the best we've got,” answered 
Chisholm, with a grim smile. ‘ But 
we're getting it rather early.” 


I see,” 


I agree 


The lawyer put his bag at Chisholm’s feet 
and climbed to the high seat of the cart, 
then turned up the collar of his coat and 


prepared to face the weather. 
* Well, how things ? 
news from the laird?” 


are Have you good 
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“Pairly; 
rather out of sorts, 


I think. I 
letter from hii to- 
day. It came just 





lawyer. ** What's 
happened?” 


“Nothing; only 





he’s a bit hard-up, 
I think ; he says 
he must have 


money.” 
“Um, that’s a new 
role for Stuart 
Drummond. What's 
he doing? I 
shouldn’t have 
thought there was 
any outlet for money 
in the Indian fast- 
nesses.” 
“Well, you 
read what he says 
when we get up to 
Caple,” answered 
Chisholm easily. 
‘**He even says he 
wishes the — small 
holdings were done 
away with. That's 
a wonderful conces- 
sion for him, as you 
know.” 
somebody 


shall 


said Lily.” —p. 


* Aye, it looks as if had _ been 
talking to him.” 

‘*It isn’t likely out there. I tell you I was 
surprised. But it was very good hearing for 
me,” 

“It'll go hard with some of them,” said 
the lawyer, with a half-sigh. ‘* But I suppose 
it’s bound to The land won’t support 
the small holder now, though I’ve seen the 
day when he could hold his own with the 


best of them. There’s to be no remission to- 


come, 


morrow, then?” 

At the question Chisholm set his jaw. 

‘Not a penny; in the face of Drummond's 
letter it is impossible.” 

‘**We won't have such a pleasant job as we 
had at Whitsun; but I suppose it’s all in the 
day’s work.” 

Chisholhin their talk drifted 


nodded; then 





he’s 


had a 


in the nick of 
time.” 

“What do you 
mean ? Anything 
particular in it?” 

“A good deal 
about the rents, 
We're to go on 
different lines this 
time.” 

“Oh!” said the 
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into other subjects. Before they got to the 
Oran Brig the storm was on them again, 
drifting and swirling down the open glen 
like a wild thing let loose. Moira MeNeill, 
from behind the curtain in her , mother’s 
room, saw the gig go whirling by, and her 
eyes were full of a vague wistfulness. These 
two men had much in their power, the 
making or marring of many a_household’s 
peace. 

They dined well in the old castle of 
Capel, and played a game of billiards after 
it, and the lawyer lazily enjoyed the creature 
comfort and the unusual luxury of his sur- 
roundings, often thinking how well it became 
Chisholm to be master there and what a good 
berth was his. 

“If Drummond should ever take it into 
his head to return to civilian life and settle 
here, you would be thrown out of a good 
thing, Chisholm,” he said, the mellowness of 
the laird’s port tempting him to more 
frankness of speech than was usual with him. 

“Tt has its drawbacks,” Chisholm answered 
cautiously. ‘‘It isn’t so easy to fill another 
man’s place.” 

“You manage it pretty well,” said the 
lawyer drily. ‘‘I say, is there anything be- 
tween Drummond and the doctor's daughter 
down at Oran Brig? My girls commissioned 
me to find out.’ 

Chisholm shook his head. : 

“There isn’t anything. My own opinion is 
that Drummond has seen someone out there. 
I have gathered so much from his letters,” 
he answered, the lie falling as glibly from 
his lips as if it had been truth. 

Lumsden looked surprised. 

“So soon? IL didn’t think he was that 
stamp of a man, and my young folk thought 
they were engaged, at least.” 

“You may take my word for it, there’s no 
truth in that,” said Chisholm emphatically. 

“Well, from all accounts he might have 
done worse. Of course, if he’s hard up, he 
may seek to mend his fortunes by marriage, 
but that’s the bit I can’t understand.” 

At this juncture Chisholm showed the 
letter he had in his pocket, and during the 
rest of the evening managed to convey to 
the lawyer, and to impress upon him, the 
fact that the affairs of his cousin both pri- 
vate and financial, were in a bad way. All 
this was for the ultimate serving of his own 
ends, and served its sinister purpose. 

Mr. Lumsden lay down in the big four- 
poster bed, which legend said Prince Charlie 
had once slept in, and his feeling was one 
of keen and real disappointment. Stuart 
Drummond had proved himself no better 
than the rest of his kind. He had only seen 
him a few times, but had imagined him to 
be a young man above the average : to find 
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him idle, extravagant, irresponsible, as 
Chisholm hinted, was but another bit of 
disillusionment. Well, life was full of them, 
he reflected as he fell asleep. 

Next morning the Caple Glen opened its 
eyes on a fair, white world shining under a 
sky of peace. Its purity was a dazzling 
thing, and one to fill the soul with wonder 
and amaze. To the shepherds, however, it 
meant seeking the sheep in all the bieldy 
hollows of the hills and carrying food to 
them there, since every green blade was a 
foot deep under the snow. 

Very early was the household at Altnagael 
astir. There was much to be done before 
Malcoln would be free to struggle up the 
drifted road to the castle to learn his fate. 

He had also been on the watch to see the 
trap go by, with the lawyer and the factor 
in it, and now that the day had actually 
dawned his heart was heavy as lead within 
his breast. He had scarcely slept at all, 
and once in the night, missing him from her 
side, Nancy had sat up and peered out fear- 
fully to the chimney-corner, where, by the 
light of a fresh-glowing peat Malcolm had 
cast upon the fire, he counted out once more 
the contents of the stocking foot. 

* What are ye doing, my man?” she called 
out shrilly. “It is a sin to be so set on the 
gold that perisheth. Let it a-be.” 

He turned to her with a melancholy shake 
of the head. 

*. wass like you in the nicht, Nancy; I 
had a dream upon my bed. I thocht that 
the money wass stolen, and that we were 
going frae the glen, as Adam went forth 
frae the Garden.” 

“That iss what will happen, Malcolm,” 
she said, Sitting up in her bed, and drawing 
her knees up to her chin, she glowered beyond 
him into the red heart of the peat fire. “1 
hef seen*what I hef seen. Put the siller in 
the press, and come quietly to your bed.” 

“Thirty-eight pounds ten shillings, Nancy; 
it’s a guid lot to hae wrung oot o’ the land, 
but it’s eighteen pounds ten short. Do you 
think they'll be doing wi’ what I can gie 
them?” 

**No, that I don’t, but it matters little, 
Malcolin; the judgment of the Lord iss gone 
abroad in the land, and who shall escape?” 

*Dinna blether, Nancy, my woman,” said 
Malcolm with a kind of mild impatience. 
“Do ye or do ye not think that Patrick 
Chisholm will tak thirty-eight pound ten, 
and say naething aboot it ?” 

‘He will not tak it, Malcolm, and he will 
bid ye pay or leave the place. So much hae 
I seen when naebody thocht I saw aught, 
and syne when he hass gotten us all out of 
the place, he will be king of Glen Caple, and 
when the laird comes hame, if so be it that 
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the Lord shall spare him, there will not be 
so much as a stool for him to sit down on 
in his ain hoose.” 

The spirit of prophecy 
woman, and her eyes glowed 
the flickering light. 

Malcolin, who usually paid little heed to 
her wanderings, felt a strange chill at his 
heart, and turned to her almost wildly. 

“Dinna say it, Nancy. What hef we done 
to be so cursed of the Almighty?” 


the old 
stars in 


was upon 


like 


‘‘Whom He loveth He chasteneth,” she 
said in a gentle, almost crooning voice. 
**And in the end He will be even with the 
oppressor and the evil-doer. Now we can- 


not stay His hand.” 

‘*We hef dune our best, Nancy, and He iss 
a just God,” he said almost fiercely. 

** Hiss Ways are not our ways, My man. 
Come to your bed, an’ think nae mair of the 
siller. Morning will come soon enough.” 

Malcolm put back the notes and _ the 
silver into the stocking foot and returned it 
to its safe hiding in an old teapot with a 
broken lid; then he crept into bed again, 
and praying fervently, though not audibly, 
soon fell asleep. 


1X. 


THRESHOLD. 


CHAPTER 
A WORD ON THE 


YEXT morning there was no word good 


or bad spoken concerning the ap- 
I proaching ordeal in the house of 
Altnagael. While Malcolm carried 


the load of turnips to the sheep on the hill 
behind the house, Nancy got out his Sunday 
suit of black broadcloth, the suit worn the 
day they were married by the far-off western 
sea, and which had done duty at wedding and 
burial ever since. It was carefully folded in 
linen sheet, and laid in a drawer by 
itself. The only other article permitted to 
share that seclusion was a frock cof the Dougall 
tartan which little lan had worn on the day he 
had strayed from home never more to come 
back in life. Upon this soiled but sacred 
garment, Nancy had let fall many a bitter tear ; 
but this day, which she believed would witness 
the destruction of all their earthly hopes, her 
eyes were dry, and glittering with a strange 
brilliance. More than once Lily glanced at her 
with apprehension, fearing that one of her 
Lily herself was 


an old 


worst attacks was coming on. 
very pale, and her had untold 
depths of trouble in them ; had Nancy been less 
occupied with her own brooding thoughts, she 
must have observed the girl’s altered looks with 


sweet eyes 


concern. 

“Tt iss a good thing the storm iss at an end, 
mother,” she said once, “for the folk that hef 
to come frae the ither side of Tomnagarrich.” 


THE QUIVER. 








But no word good or bad did Nancy give her 
for answer. 

About ten o’clock Malcolm came back to the 
house to get ready for his errand to the 
There his women foik waited on him, 
handing each article to him as he 
needed it. When he was dressed he presented 
a” most pathetic figure. The garments were 
those of a bygone day, kept with scrupulous 


castle. 
silently 


care for great occasions ; the high black stock 
round the throat, under the snow-white collar 
of homespun linen, seemed to throw his 
strong features into almost painful relief. 
About his shoulders at the last, Lily wound 
the shabby well-worn plaid which gave the final 
touch of picturesquesness to his attire. Then 
they discussed anxiously whether the weather 
would permit the wearing of the tall broad- 
brimmed silk hat still decorated with the broad 
black band of mourning for the lost bairn. 

“The clouds are low on Tomnagarrich, 
father,” said Lily from the open door. ‘Ye 
will be safer with your bonnet.” 

So in his bonnet he set forth. There was no 
leave-taking, no expression of hope that his 
mission would be successful. All that was 
tacitly understood, Only the two women stood 
upon the doorstep and watched him until he 
gained the road, where he turned and waved 
his stick to them in recognition of farewell. 

When he became a mere speck on the white 
road Lily turned away witha sigh. ‘* Maybe it 
will go well with him, mother. Poor father! 
he looks but sadly.” 

** As he well may, my lass, when there iss no 
hope in hiss heart,” Nancy answered, and, going 
back to her chair in the chimney corner, she sat 
down to warm her chilled hands at the cheerful 


blaze. But no fire on earth can warm a heart 
chilled as hers was and bereft of all earthly 
hope. 


Malcolm held on bravely in the teeth of as 
bitter a north wind as ever blew. Several others 
were on the road with him, both driving and on 
foot, but he held speech with none until he 
came within sight of the gates of Castle Caple, 
where a young man joined him, and gave him 
** Good-morning !” 

** Hulloa, Duncan Gellatly, iss it yoursel ?” 
he asked, awaking as if from some dream. 
** An’ how’s a’ wi’ ye the day? 

These words conveyed the common salutation 
in these parts, and were responded to heartily 


” 


enough. 
* A’ weel, thank ye kindly. How’s Mrs. 


Dougall ?” 

‘*But sadly, Duncan. This day iss hard on 
her, as it iss hard on a lot of us. Hef yea’ your 
rent in your pocket, Duncan Gellatly ?” 

‘** A’ but ten pound or thereabout,” answered 
the young man blithely. ‘An that’s neither 
here nor there. We were very well done by 
at Whitsunday, and what for no the day ?” 
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‘Tn so sure about that, Duncan, nor yet 
iss Nancy. But Lam eighteen pound ten short, 
and what wass owin’ at the last term forby.” 

At this the young man looked much con- 
cerned, and for a time had nothing to say. 
He was a tall, strapping youth, and of a ruddy 
countenance which many loved. He wrought 
the farm for his widowed mother midway 
betwer Brig, and was 
much respected in the whole glen, as a honest 


n Caple and the Oran 


hardworking lad, and a good son to his widowed 
mother. His interest in the 
warm and personal, and for Lily he would have 


Dougalls was 
laid down his life. But he had never yet spoken 
his love, though it is likely that she had guessed 
it. In these 
and Lilv was not 


matters women are quick enough, 
behind in perception—nay. 
rather, she was quicker than most. 

But what was in her heart concerning Duncan 


Gellatly or any other man, none knew. She 
kept her own counsel well. 
“Before the land went away, Malcolm, he 


came one day to see ny mother, and what 
he said was a comfort to her.” 

“ Ave, 
at that 


gates into the wide avenue with the branching 


what wass it, lad?” asked Dougall, and 


moment they passed through the 


birch trees of a good century’s growth imeet- 
ing overhead. 

“He said that not in his lifetime would the 
auld folk be allowed to leave the glen. And ass 
he said it in front of the factor, he knows what 
wass in the laird’s mind about the matter.” 


“What I 
what for the 


understand, Duncan, iss 
laird went out of the glen with- 
out comin near Altnagael, and it in his road to 


canna 


an frae the station. If Patrick Chisholm had 
nae hand that, then it iss I that am thinkin’ 
ill of him. 

“It was very queer, [ll admit. Iss there nae 


reason that you can think on?” 

Dougall turned to the young man and was 
moved to a sudden confidence. “TIT hef nac 
ground in fact for what I think, Duncan, but 
yet I think [am na far wrang. He hass said 
the factor, I mean—he hass said something to 
Lily he ought not, and she hass answered him 
That iss what I think iss the 
his ill-spite at me and mine.” 


ass she ought. 
meanin’ 0’ 

At these unexpected words the colour leaped 
fast and furious into the face of young Gellatly, 
“If | thought 
Malcolm, I would wring hiss 


and his clear blue eyes blazed. 
that was true, 
black neck for him,” he said, and his voice was 
thick with passion which filled Dougall with a 
mild surprise. 

“He iss not worth your trouble or mine, lad. 
Lily can deal wi’ him, an mak him feel all he 
need feel,” he said tranquilly. ‘' Ye are fiery, 
Duncan, for the peacable lad we hae believed 
ye to he,” 

* Malcoln 


Tam 
lf the hard times wouid only 


. you must hae guessed that 


sore set on Lily. 
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pass away from the glen, | would hae the right 
to speak.” 

Dougall turned to him with a sudden gleam 
of benevolent kindness in his sad eyes. 

** It would please me weel, Duncan, but it iss 
no for me to be sayin what micht or micht no 
be in the lassie’s heart.” 

At least 
the young man earnestly. 

“There be nane that I ken o’, lad, but the 
heart o° a lass bairn iss hard to fathom. 
They are better that dinna try.” 

There was no time to ask the meaning of 
this dark saying, for the frowning buttresses of 
the castle met their gaze, and the pressing 
nature of their business there instantly drove 
everything else from their mind. 

The door was wide open, and Duart the 
butler waiting in the hall to show them in. 
Duart was not a Caple man, but during his 
twenty veaurs of service at the castle he had 


there iss naebody else,” observed 


won the respect of the whole glen. 
He was so discreet that none 
the depth of his mourning over the 


suspected 
laird’s 
absence from Caple, nor his real feelings to- 
wards the man who had in reality usurped 
his place. He had the inscrutable face of one 
whom experience has taught, not only to 
hold his tongue, but also to veil his counten- 
ance so that none may be able to read it. His 
expression relaxed, however, as he came forward 
to give Dougall and his young companion 
good-day. 

There was something in the elder man’s 
expression which touched him infinitely. It 
Was suggestive of a certain sorrowful appre- 
hension, mingled with the dignity which is pre- 
pared to meet bravely the worst buffets of fate. 

*Good-day to Maister Duart,” said 
Dougall. ‘May I speir if ye hef any guid 
news frae foreign pairts o’ the laird ?” 

**Maister Chisholm had a letter yesterday, 
Malcolm: he has not written to me that I ken 
o’ since he went away.” 


you, 


Malcolm did not notice the strange order of 
this speech, but young Gellatly treasured it in 
his mind. 

‘He iss weel, I 
anxiously. 

**He is weel in his body,” answered the 
butler, ‘“‘but if it be true what Mr. Chisholm 
says was in the letter, then he canna be weel 


hope?” pursued Malcolim 


in his mind.” 

* Ave, what was that ?” 
a very keen look. 

“Ye'll see enough, Malcolm. Dinna 
speir. How’s Nancy in this snell weather? 
We'll not have a green Yule this year 
us hope, a fat kirkyard.” 

The irrelevance of Duart’s speech filled both 
his listeners with uneasiness and apprehension, 
but they were prevented asking any further 
question by the ringing of the library bell. 


asked Malcolm with 


sine 








CHAPTER X. 


THE 


ALCOLM DOUGALL passed into the 
I / library as one enters a hall of judg- 


BLOW FALLS, 


ment. The large table in the middle 

of the room had been cleared of its 
books and _ papers, now presented a 
judicial appearance. 

Mr. Lumsden sat behind it, with his gold- 
rimmed spectacles well forward on his nose ; 
writing materials, a fat account book, and a 
bundle of receipts were in front of him. 

Chisholm was at his right hand, and they 


and 


were bending together over the last entry 
in the account book, when Duart announced 


Malcolm Dougall. 

The factor drew himself up, and gave the 
old man a curt good-morning, the lawyer eyed 
him kindly, and even with a gleam of com- 
passion in his shrewd eye. 


“Well, Malcolm Dougall, we are at our 
thankless job once more,” said Chisholm, 
with a heavy attempt at pleasantry. ‘* So 


far, however, we haven’t done so badly. I 
hope you are all well at Altnagael.” 

“Thank ye kindly, we are,” answered the 
old man simply, and immediately began to 
fumble in his trouser’s pocket for the small 
linen bag of Lily’s making, which contained 
the money he had come to pay. 

** Dougall—Altnagael,” said the 
running his eye down the page of the account 
hook. “Here we are—fifty-seven pounds. 
Right, isn’t it, Mr. Chisholm?” 

“Quite right; I hope you've done better 
this half-year, Dougall, and that the gener- 
ous concession last term helped you?” 

A visible nervousness shook Malcolm 
Dougall’s thin, spare frame, and his hand, 
as he laid the bag on the table, was trembling 
in every fibre. 

‘It wass a help, sir; 
couldna hef come here the day ava,” the 
old man answered unsteadily. ‘‘ But I hef not 
been able to gather it a’, sir. Here it iss ; thirty- 
eight pound ten shillings, which iss every 
ha’penny I hef been able to scrape togither.” 

As he thus delivered himself, his nervous- 
left him, he drew himself up, and met 
the factor’s gaze unflinchingly. 


lawyer, 


in fact, without it I 


ness 


Chisholm’s face grew dark, and a strident 
note rang in his voice. 

‘But this won’t do, you know, Dougall. 
It pleased Captain Drummond, against the 
sound judgment of others, to remit whole- 
sale last term. It is always a bad precedent. 
Even Mr. Lumsden will tell you that. But 


it didn’t mean that were to come here 
and pay just what you like. I shall be sorry 
to press you, but we must have the full 
amount this time. These are the Captain's 
instructions, received by mail yesterday.” 


you 
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Dougall shook his head dejectedly. 
*T am not a glad man this day to hef to 
come here like a beggar seeking unwilling 


’ 


he said with a dignity that im. 
them both. ‘But I hef no more 
that iss the beginning and the end 


bounty,’ 
pressed 
money ; 
of it.” 
The lawyer raised his head. Not given 
much to sentiment, he was yet conscious 
of something acutely painful in the situa. 
tion. 

“It ix just Mr. Chisholm, that, 
given a little time, Dougall may be able to 


pe »ssible, 


pay in full. The balance is not much; will 
you press him?” 

“It is because the balance is little that 
I think payment must be insisted on,” he 


replied quickly. ‘You must sell another of 
your beasts, Dougall—that is, if the stocking 
foot is really empty, which I doubt.” 

“TIT hef nae left, sir,” the old man 
said in a low voice. ‘There iss only the 
handfu’ o’ sheep. If I sell them now, I may 
leave the place.” 

“What about 
which the glen says is never 
Altnagael?” he asked with an 
pleasantry which Dougall’s 
showed him quick to resent. 

“There iss nae stocking foot in Altnagael, 
unless it be an empty wan. Ye are welcome 
to come and search the house through, if 
ye dinna believe me. The place iss too dear 
ass things now are in the market,” he went 
on with a sudden access of confident bold- 
ness. ‘An’ very well iss that known to ye, 
Patrick Chisholm. But it’s you that hass the 
ear of the laird, so that not wan o’ his ain 
folk ever get speech wi’ him. If he had come 
to Altnagael ass he promised, I shouldna hef 
been here like a beggar this day.” 

**You would have stuffed him with lies like 
enough,” the factor said sourly. ‘* Make 
him out a receipt for what he has brought, 
Mr. Lumsden, if you please, and let him go, 
I will see to the matter afterwards.” 

The lawyer did as he was bid, having no 
legitimate excuse for interfering. But in his 
soul there keen sense of injustice 
lurking somewhere. 

“There is just one thing I want to say, 
Dougall, before you’ go, and it is this. 
Unless the rent and the arrears be paid in full 
next Whitsun you'll need to quit Altnagael, 
It is better to give you fair warning. You 
needn’t look at me so sourly. I am merely 
acting on the laird’s instructions received, 
as I told you, yesterday.” 

**T do not believe the laird said I was to 
quit the place,” answered the old man 
steadily. ‘‘And if he did, it didna come frae 
his own heart, but wass put into him by you, 
Patrick Chisholm, that iss an ootlin frae 


beasts 


foot, then, 
empty in 
attempt at 
rising colour 


the stocking 


was a 
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the glen, and hass nae interest in the 
folk.” 

“That'll do, Dougall; I can dispense with 
your impertinence. I may as well tell you 
what I have told all the others: all tenure 


in Caple now must be precarious. Captain 


Drummond has resolved to renew none of the 


his desire and intention, 
can possibly be accomplished, 
to do away with all the small holdings on 
the estate, and throw it into large farms. I 
cannot blame him, for I've been here 
I've seen the full evil of the crofter system.” 


short leases, as it is 


s soon as it 


since 


“Gently, gently,” interposed the lawyer, 
biting his lip. 

But the luxury of speaking his mind to 
the dour, proud old man was more than 


Chisholm could resist; he therefore added: 


“In Captain Drummond’s case it is the 
only possible arrangement which he can 
make, being a perpetual absentee.” 

Dougall took the envelope containing his 


receipt from the lawyer's hand, and, turning 
on his heel, walked slowly out of the room 


without so much as bidding them good-day. 
He was as a man stricken. 

“You were hard on him, Chisholm,” 
said Mr. Launsden, as the door closed. ‘1 
sure Captain Druminond wouldn't like it.” 

‘Il can’t help that,” Chisholm replied 
“and may | that I am, after 
all, the best judge? I know the class through 
and through, and their whining has no effect 
I warned my how it would 
When he gets my disappointing report 


too 


am 


equably ; Say 


on nie. cousin 


be. 


of to-day’s proceedings, he can thank him- 
self instead of cursing me.” 

* But there’s truth in what Dougall said, 
all the same—his place is too dear. As times 
are now, the laird couldn't expect more. 
Youll have to come to it sooner or later; 
the sooner the better, in Dougall’s case, at 
least. He is a failed man, and the thing is 


sore upon him. Yes, I must say I think you 
were too hard upon him.” 

Now, this manner of speech not being to 
Chisholm’s liking, he rang the bell, and bade 
Duart send in the next in order. While they 
waited, he moistened his lips from the whis- 
key bottle which stood on a small tray table 
behind, it being the custom to give the 
tenants a glass in which to drink the laird’s 


health. But no offer had been made to Mal- 
colm Dougall, possibly lest he should have 
refused it with scorn. 

Maleolm turned neither to the right nor 
the left, but walked straight out of the 
house, not even hearing the solicitous speech 
of the kind-hearted Duart, who saw that a 


something was far wrong with him. 


Out in the open, he took his bonnet from 
off his head, and uplifted his face to the 
sky. which was now of a leaden hue all over 
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while tine flakes of snow were beginning to 
float silently through the air, 
still, as it ever is before a great storm. 


One thought only was in his mind, to the 


soundiless and 


exclusion of all others: the fiat had gone 
forth, and in a few short months he would 
need to turn his back on the home of his 


Leave Altnagae! !—the 
been 


fathers for evermore. 
house where he had 
had lived all the years of his 
eventful life. No great happiness had he 
found within its walls, perhaps, but in that 
he had not been disappointed. He had never 
asked nor expected exemption from 
the ordinary ills of life; he had toiled early 
and late uncomplainingly, doing his duty to 
God and man according to his light, and this 
was the end! He and his must go forth 
penniless from the only home they had ever 
known, out into an world which is 
ever hardest on the poor, the friendless, and 
the old. How to tell Naney, whose heart was 
knit with his to the glen to which he had 
brought her a clear-eyed bride thirty years ago, 
and Lily, the only child of their love, whom 
the wind and the snow, the 
and the gentle summer air had nurtured into 


bern, where he 


blameless, wn- 


ease or 


alien 


scant sunshine, 


beauty? Would not the girl’s heart break? 
A great, a woeful depression which was 
almost despair seized him, and made him 


for the time being oblivious of his surround- 
He made no mistake in his going, 
some instinct guiding him aright. There was 
rebellion in his nor was he 
tempted to curse God and but there 
grew him the 
way he had given offence to the Almighty, 
and that this his punishment. It was 
a sad belief, but seemed the only explanation 
He began to examine him- 


ings. 
no open soul, 
die: 
that in some 


upon conviction 


was 


possible to him. 
self fiercely, casting his memory back to the 


hot days of his youth, when he had not 
always been mindful of the God of his 
fathers. In some way he must have fallen 
and come short, must have served Mammon 
first—thought more of the things of sense 
and time than of those pertaining to his 
eternal peace. All the fierce, dark teaching 
of his Calvinistic stern old father rushed 
back upon him in a flood of reproach. He 
remembered ill-kept vows, careless observ: 


ance of Sundays and fast-days, the intrusion 
of worldly thoughts on his very devotions. 
All these came him like a flood which 
a distorted imagination magnified a thousand- 
fold. 

“The soul that sinneth, it shall die,” 
the words which rang their accusing changes 


upon 


were 


in his ears. He came out upon the road, 
where no human was in sight. So_ there, 
upon the pure, new-fallen snow, he fell upod 


his knees. 


[END OF CHAPTER TEN.] 
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By F. M. Holmes. 


I ASCINATING project has lately 
been promulgated by Mr. W. J. 
Bull, the Member of Parliament 

ye for Hammersmith, and supported 

by no less an authority than the 
grave and sedate Spectator. 

Nothing wildly extravagant is likely to 
proceed from that cautious journal; yet 
the idea may, at first sight, be regarded 
as sufficiently startling. It audaciously 


proposes to purchase the land between 
the open spaces already existing around 
London, so as to form a continuous green 
girdle about the huge metropolis. And 
on examination the plan is neither so 
Utopian nor so costly as some folk might 
imagine. 

Great numbers of cheap streets, without 
park or oasis, are being built in certain 
of the suburbs, so that London is in 
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being throttled by miles of 
crowded and, perchance, of squalid 
dwellings, almost devoid of any green 
thing. If this prospect should be real- 
ised, the remedy for overcrowding will 
ye almost as bad as the disease. 

No doubt, the ideal city would somewhat 
resemble in plan St. John’s Wood. There 
a mile only from Oxford Street 
you may find blossoming gardens and 
umbrageous trees, a delightful country-in- 
town made tuneful with the songs of 


danger of 





THE QUIVER. 





extension on all sides of miles of sordid 
streets which will be devoid of beauty 
and of green open spaces ? 

The question has its moral and _ its 
religious aspect, for everything that 
conduces to the health and well-being of 
the people must surely find its place in 
Christian practice ; moreover, persons 
dwelling in the devitalised air of crowded 
areas, and bereft of rational outdoor en- 
joyments are more likely to turn to low 
and debasing amusements than if they had 
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thrush and of blackbird, and not very far 
distant extend the open spaces of Regent’s 
Park and of Hampstead Heath. 

Of such character was probably a large 


part of our medizval London, when 
Hatton Garden was indeed a garden, 
when herbs grew behind Holborn, and 


strawberries could be picked in Ely Place. 
Even now tiny gardens may be found in 
Nevill’s Court, hidden away in the heart 
of the houses behind Fleet Street—a relic 
of past days. 

But to hope for a large London, planned 
after the style of St. John’s Wood—or 
even distantly resembling the beautiful 
Princes Street in Edinburgh —is appar- 


ently quite useless, and the practical ques- 
remains : 


tion How shall we prevent the 





alternative attractions. But, indeed, the 
great value of open svaces in large towns 
is now so universally acknowledged that 
the arguments in favour thereof scarcely 
need to be pleaded. 

The point is to consider if they can be 
provided in a manner more systematic and 
complete than heretofore. 

Let us, then, begin with London, The 
suggestion is that the green girdle might 
well commence at the Royal Park at 
Richmond, containing some 2,300 acres. 
Not far Gistant extend the lovely Kew 
Gardens, while across the river will be 
found Syon Park; and then, at intervals, 
Osterley Park, Drayton Green, Ealing 
Common, Twyford Abbey, and other 
spaces until we come to Wembley Park and 
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the open ground in the north-west between 
Hendon and Hampstead. An additional 
link in the ehain has recently been added 
in the newly acquired Dollis Hill, sur- 
named Gladstone Park. Fut the need is 
to complete the chain by preserving such 


ground dips considerably, and we come to 
the region of the Marshes. The green 
girdle should not be difficult or expensive 
to form here. Planted with trees, kept for 
a few weeks in the summer time for sweet 
scented hay, reserved for cricket, the 
Marshes might be made 
beautiful for thousands, 
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SHEFFIELD, 
showing 
PARKS & OPEN SPACES. 


The widest green spaces 
possible are necessary here, 
on the borders of those 
immense industrial towns 
that have grown up on 
the edges of vast eastern 
London. If only to pro. 
vide fresh air for those 
districts, a broad _ space 
should be provided here, 
even if the entire girdle 
be not made. 

Leaving Epping Forest 
on the north, the girdle 
would run south and east 
by Wanstead, and by 
Barking, across the 
Thames to Plumstead and 
to Woolwich. Soon the 
ground rises again to the 
hill in Greenwich Park and 
to Blackheath, and_ links 
would be made connecting 
these spaces with the 
Crystal Palace Park and 
the fields south of Syden- 
ham. The girdle would 
then approach its comple 
tion through Streatham, 











hayfields and hedgerows as now exist, 
until a continuous belt of rurality, about 
half a mile in width, is formed entirely 
round the big city. 

It is not necessary that it should form 
an exact ring, but that the girdle be 
continuous, and the half-mile width exist 
at some point within, say, from four to 
twelve miles from Charing Cross. Thus 
Richmond Park is, we suppose, as the 
crow flies, about eight miles, while 
Hampstead Heath is about four miles 
from that centre. Highgate Woods and 
the Alexandra Park—which has been re- 
cently obtained as an open space for the 
public—are about five or six miles dis- 
tant. No great difficulty ought to exist in 
linking up Wembley and the Alexandra 
Parks, and forming an excellent and bread 
open space along the northern heights. 

From the Alexandra Park eastward the 


and Tooting Bee Common 
to Wimbledon Park and Richmond. 

These suggestions are not made as a 
perfect plan. but rather as an indication of 
the principle which should guide the 
formation of a plan. Nor does it follow 
that present owners of open spaces should 
be expropriated against their will. Let it 
be established that a belt, at least half a 
mile in with, of open space —even if 
irregular in shape—shall be planned as a 
girdle around London, linking up the 
present public grounds, and the County 
Council, in conjunction with other local 
bodies concerned, might safely be trusted 
to settle the details. 

There is the question of expense. If the 
whole of the space required were to be 
compulsorily bought at once, the cost 
might appear very heavy, but we take it 
that the first step would be to prevent 
building on any part of the sacred 
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GREEN GIR! 


enclosure, While the gradual acquirement 
of the ground, as opportunity offered, or 
necessity might follow. The air 
that blows over a private park is as fresh 
as if it were public property, and it is the 
supply ol fresh air and the prevention of 
too great an aggregation of small build- 
ings in a confined space that are the first 


arose, 


requisites. 


Mr. Bull's estimate is that thirty-five 


miles of green girdle, half a mile wide, 
would have to be bought for London, 


whieh, at the price of about £1,000 an acre, 


would cost twelve millions of money. 
This large sum would, of course, be bor- 
rowed, and would form for interest and 
sinking fund—to repay the loan in the 


course of years—an annual charge on the 
rates of £380,000. Viewed in this way, the 
charge does not seem excessive for such an 
immense advantage; but it- has 
pointed out that property fronting the 
girdle might yield the Council an increased 
revenue, and so the enterprise might, to 
some extent, be 

made to contribute 


been 


LES ROUND GREAT 





CITIES. 1gI 
say, Dunedin, can forget its beauty.” We 
cannot in this older country accomplish 
exactly such results, but we can prevent 
large towns growing bigger without their 
town belt. 

Glasgow, which boasts of being the 
second city in the Empire, has already, 
like London, many excellent open spaces : 
and a link them up and 
form a beautiful and health-giving girdle 
of green should not prove a ruinously 
expensive undertaking to that strenuous 
Northern city. It already 
Parks’ and Gardens’ Trust—which is an 
important department of the Corporation 

and has shown itself keenly alive to the 
possibilities of municipal enterprise. 

Commencing at Kelvingrove Park, at 
the west end, with its fine old trees, its 
grassy terraces and bright flower-beds, we 
have Ruchill, Springburn and Maryhill 
Parks, all recently acquired in the northern 
and north-western suburbs. To connect 
them with a green girdle should not be an 


scheme _ to 


possesses a 





to its own cost. 
Some of our 
colonial cities have 
already engirdled 
themselves with 
\delaide, 
the capital of 


rreen. 


South Australia, 
énjoys a belt of 
park land, half a 
mile wide, round 


the town, and laid 


out with garden 


4 


and shrubbery. j 

= ] / =r 
and comprising pL = 
( / Ecswick \ «4 
1,940 acres, Mr. ra RK 2 

ui —A = 

Montague Powell, = 
; ryy cruoDAS 
in a letter to The Rec eRouno -.- 
Spectatoi cle- —— ——— re 
scribes how the =——. __\ 
New Zealanders, 
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In iayin out a 
town, drew a 
circle to include 


then 

reserved a town-belt of about half a mile 
in width, as an open intact 
for ever: beyond it, men 
build and the the 
town *“No one who has known 
this spot,” says he, “its native 
eucalyptus, its seats 
retreats, in such a town as, 


the borough, 


space to be 
the business 
houses overflow of 
begins. 
sacred 
bush, its groves of 


and shady 


insuperable difficulty. Glasgow Green has 
been reduced, by building, to 140 acres, but 
the space is now preserved to the public 
for ever; it extends along the north bank 
of the Clyde, but much farther south than 
the other parks on the north side of the 
river. Towards the east, again, extends 
Alexandra Park, covering some 120 acres, 
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and containing flower-beds, shrubberies, 
and a golf course, which might form part 
of the belt. 

Crossing the river, and only a mile and 
a quarter south from Glasgow Bridge, is 
Queen’s Park. It consists of 130 acres, 
situated on the slopes of a hill which 


THE QUIVER. 





take picnickers for Saturday-afternoon 
excursions. 

Glasgow, however, would draw its girdle 
of green within a narrower radius, and, 
with such excellent open spaces already 
secured, an uncommonly good beginning 
would seem to lie ready to hand. 

Town after town 
might be viewed in 
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a similar manner, 
and the beginnings 
of a green girdle 
would be found 
already in exist- 
ence. Corpora- 
tions and private 
individuals have 
not been unmindful 
of the need, and 
if, as is suggested 
in the case of 
London, these 
open spaces— 
already  publie 
property were 
taken as a_ basis 
for future action, 
and the _ problem 
fairly faced by 

men who are fully 
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rises some 1,560 feet high, and commands 
fine views. A few years ago the Camphill 
Estate was added, and the whole forms 
one of the finest public parks in the 
country. Not far distant from Queen’s 
Park stretch Cathkin Braes, given to the 
city by a generous and public-spirited 
merchant, Mr. James Dick: while, 
tinuing the circle round to the north and 
west, we arrive at the Botanic Gardens, 
the property of the Corporation, and 
beautifully situated on the banks of the 
Kelvin. 

Farther out are situated, in the north, 
the Campsie Glen and Fells, twelve and a 
half miles distant, the fells rising 1,500 and 
1,800 feet high: in the south-east are 
Bothwell Castle and park: and in the 
north-east rise the Kilpatrick Hills, ten 
miles distant by rail, and attaining 
elevations of 1,200 and 1,300 feet: while 
still further out lies the lovely Loch 
country, whence quick trails 


con- 


Lomond 








overcome. 

Birmingham .al- 
about a dozen parks, 
fifty-seven acres 


ready possesses 
varying from eight to 
in extent, dotted round her borders. 
From Aston Hall and Park, in the 
north, the circle might sweep round by 
Adderley Park, of ten acres, to Victoria 
Park (forty-two acres), and through 
Edgbaston, Suinmerfield, Smethwick and 
Soho Parks to Aston again. Several 
recreation grounds exist which might, if 
necessary, be incorporated ; but it might 
be better to provide additional ground for 
the town belt. 

If once Birmingham thoroughly grasped 
the idea that an Art Gallery of Nature is 
as greatly needed as an Art Gallery of 
Paintings, which she already possesses, she 
would quickly find means to ring herself 
round with a glorious girdle of rurality, 
where flowers might bloom and trees might 


grow, and fresh air be stored for the 
general health and happiness of the 


population. 
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Sheffield is said to be better supplied 
with open spaces than most large towns. 
Certainly — it the beautiful 


} dOSSeSSses 


Wharncliffe Chase, a delightful expanse of 


woodland along the cliffs of the Don, and 
abounding in deer, on the north-west: on 
the south are the fine forest trees, pic- 
turesque ravine, rose garden, and Ruskin 
Museum in Meersbrook Park; Endcliffe 
Woods are to the south-west; the forty 
acres Of Norfolk Park lie to the south- 
east, and thirty-six acres of Firth Park 
presented by Alderman Mark Firth, are on 
the north. Weston Park is on the west. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne also possesses several 


parks which would form an_ excellent 
beginning for the girdle. From the 
Cruddas Recreation Ground and Elswick 


Park on the west, the circle might sweep 
round to the north, including Leazes Park, 
the northern recreation ground of thirty- 
five acres, Portland Park and Armstrong 
Park. Manchester also can boast several 
open spaces dotted round its environs, 
Ordsall Park, Peel Park, the David Lewis 
Recreation Ground, Ardwick Park, Bellevue 
Gardens, Whitworth Park, Old Trafford 
Recreation Ground, and other spaces; 
Liverpool has its Stanley Park, Newsham, 


Sheil, Wavertree, Sefton and Princes 
Parks; Leeds its Kirkstall Abbey and 
Roundhay Park: Bristol its Clifton and 


Durdham Downs and Brandon Hill: Not- 
tingham its Castle grounds, its excellent 
Arboretum, Queen’s Walk and Forest 


GREEN GIRDLES ROUND GREAT CITIES. 
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Recreation Grounds; and Leicester, its 
Abbey Park, New Walk and Victoria 
Park. 


So it appears that many a large town 
possesses, in its open spaces, the beginnings 
of a delightful green girdle, beginnings 
which would materially assist in solving 
the problem of planning the town-belt. 
And the method of linking up a number 
of open spaces already existing is likely 
to prove a far more feasible scheme than 
that of procuring an entirely new strip 
of land for the purpose. 

The girdle should be made as rural, and 
at the same time as available for healthy 
outdoor recreation, as possible. It is not 
necessary that it should present in every 
part the same characteristics. All kinds 
of features should be introduced, or al- 
lowed to remain. 

The idea should be to multiply the 
opportunities for healthy outdoor occupa- 
tion, for the study of plants and animals, 
for the enjoyment of such rural delights 


as making hay as well as of playing 
cricket, and, above all, to increase and 


ruarantee an abundant supply of fresh 
~ 7 


and vitalising air. If once the great 
towns determined upon realising this 
idea, they are so enterprising and _ re- 


sourceful that they would soon find the 
means of pushing back the throttling 
suburbs and ringing themselves round 
with a glorious belt and breathing space 
of green. 
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CLOVER 


rippled in the 


breeze like a great pink 
sea of sweet - smelling 
wavelets. 

The girls blue eyes 
looked across the field 


with shining love in their 
sott depths. ‘ 
“T love pink clover,” she 








said. 
The man at her side laughed gently. 
“So do I,” he 
They stood in silence in the 


said. 
soft, humming 
warmth of the summer’s morning. 
Then the man spoke softly. 
“Tt is like you, Nora,” he 


and ”"—with a mischievous glance at her 


said, “sweet and 


fresh, 
cheeks—“ pink.” 
Nora’s pink cheeks grew pinker. He laughed 
and drew her to him. 
“There is 
she half drew back ; 
“The clover is nodding all its little pink heads 
at me, Noel, to remind me that I must go home.” 
“ Don’t say that, dear, or I shall hate the 


none to see,” he reasoned, when 


“only the clover, Nora.’ 


clover.” 
She smiled. 
“There has never been a day like this before,” 
s] said dreamily, to the accompaniment of 
a great bee’s humming—* never 
sweet and warm and sunny.” 


one quite so 


A STORY IN ONE CHAPTER. 








“There will be 
Noel Carruthers 


* 


plenty more, I hope,” sai 


The girl leant from the window and strained 
her eyes over the green country to where a pink 
sea of clover waved gently in the breeze. Word 
** Plenty 
more!” she murmured, and her lips trembled. 
lor though the clover was in bloom again, the 
days were always dark and chill now, and the 


for word she lived through it again. 


clover had no fragrance, sive of memory, and 
that was a fragrance that hurt than it 
blessed. Nora could see that girl—the 


one with cheeks like the clover 


more 

other 
standing in the 
sweet-smelling sunshine, with Love at her side. 
That She felt painfully sorry 
for that girl. Waiting was such weary work. And 
feared—how could 

He had 


up to town on sone 


Was a year ago 


Fear was worse. For she 
she help it? But she 
left her that day to run 
He said he would not be a week away, 


Her love story had 


never doubted. 


business. 


he had been a year! 


that 


and 
clover—it had 
lasted a little was all. It 
had been pitifully short Nora had 
looked into his ey: She would not doubt him. 
She was true as Heaven herself, and she believed 
he was true. But the belief had taken the colour 
from her cheeks during this year that was 4 
hundred years in one. For, believing, she feared. 
She thought he must be dead. 


day amongst the 
hour—that 
but so sweet. 


opened 
over an 























As her eyes strained towards that fiell of 
pink clover in the blue distance, they filled slowly 
with painful tears, and dropped one by one on to 
the window-sill. She did not often cry. In such 
waiting as hers tears come seldom, and hurt, 
instead of healing, when they do come. 

*Nora!” called a sharp voice up the stairs, 
“what are you doing up there? I want you to 
sort the linen. Be quick !” 

Nora Dennison left the window hastily. She 
went to a mirror and scanned her pretty eyes 


anxious Vy. 


A little tremulous smile parted her lips for a> 


moment, as she looked at the face reflected in 
the glass. 

“He would not say my cheeks were like clover 
turned and hurried 
down the stairs, “unless it’s white clover.” 

Her aunt had news for her. 

“Mrs. Grantley has written and asked me if [ll 
You’d better start 


now,” she thought, as she 


spare you for a wet k or so. 
to-morrow. I’ve said yes.” 
Nora “Oh, no, Aunt Ellen! 
I—I don’t want to go——” 
“Why not? 
Nora did not 
“You've not left home for over a year. You 
are looking white and thin and washed out. It 
will do you good.” 


gave a little cry. 


answer. 


“But Lam all right. I would so much rather 
stay—oh, Aunt, I cannot go!” 


Her aunt looked at her grimly. 

“Why not she said again ; and Nora shrank 
back with her pitiful little love-story—guarding 
it desperately from those sharp eyes. 

The next day she sét off for the Rectory at 
Haywood, a little journey of thirty miles or 
so. 

Mrs. Grantley was at the station with her dog- 
cart; and her welcome was hearty. 

‘How pale you look, my dear! Oh, we must 
fatten you up a bit! And you'll love my Babs. 


She’s such a sweet. Reg spoils her shamefully. 
Come along. Isn’t it a glorious day? We are 


all alone at the Rectory. I was determined to 
have you down. I haven’t seen you for two 
years! It’s shocking. And your poor dear 
mother was always so kind to me! I’ve never 


lorgotten her. Isn’t the honeysuckle sweet ?” 

So she rattled on, and Nora tried to put herself 
in the place of that other Nora who had come to 
Haywood two years ago. 

Bab was waiting at the door—a golden-haired 
lairy, with chubby brown legs. 

“I do ermember you!” she shrilled out at once. 
“Dad says I dudn’t—but Ido/ You telled me 
stories—nice ones, wisout any moddels! Is you 
sad ?” 


The great baby eyes were raised wistfully to 


Pink CLOVER. 
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Nora’s face. With something that sounded 
almost like a sob choked back, Nora bent and 


picked the little maid up into her arms. 

Bab chuckled. She liked being made much of. 

Mrs. Grantley stood by with a proud smile on 
her face. 

“T knew you'd like my Babs,” she said. Nora’s 
face was buried in the baby’s soft creased neck. 
For the first time 
for a year, she could have cried heartily—such 
tears as help—and the dim hope in her heart grew 
brighter. 

And all this blue-eyed little maid 
had looked at her with the uncomprehending 
sympathy of babyhood that is so sweet, and 
never hurts by seeing more than it is meant 
to see. 

Two days later Mrs. Grantley announced the 
expected advent of another visitor. 
sorry, dear! J meant to have you all to myself, 
but Reg has asked him down. We met him in 
town a month or so ago, and Reg took such a 
fancy to him. He looks—— Babs, did Nurse 
say you might /” breaking off as 


Tears struggled near her eyes. 


because 


“Tam so 


down 1 
Mistress Bab entered the room. 

“No,” honestly, “I  runned away. Miss 
Denny, my growed-up dolly, Mrs. Gordon-Smith, 
has had anoder lickle baby. It came in a brown 
paper parcel, and,” with quite a grown-up air, 
“it's a very fine baby.” 

“How many has now?” asked Nora. 

“Qh, fifteen and a half. Hasn't I got a lot 
of g’andchildren? Mother, poor Mrs. Gordon- 
Smith wants a lickle b/ack baby drefiy bad ! 
Oh, she wants it ever so!” 

“Oh, does she?” said her mother. “Well, I 
think you had better go and tell her that if she 


come 


she 


g 

wants it she will have to be very good, and not 

run away downstairs without permission——” 
Bab dimpled gleefully. 


“T can’t go and tell her now—the baby’s 
aseep, mother. You mustn't wake new lickle 
babies when they're as’eep, or they cry. Miss 


Denny, move all that old lace off your lap, 
pease, ‘cause I want to sit there.” 

Nora meekly did as she was bid. 

“We were talking Mrs. 


of something,” said 


Grantley. “Oh, yes; Noel Carruthers—he is 
coming down Nora, dear, how white—— 
What is the matter? Bab, get down at once— 


you are too heavy. I will get you some sal 
volatile— 

“Oh, no!” 
well.” 

“T can’t get down, mother, she’s just holdin’ 
me so tight I can’t breafe !” 

“Am J, darling?” Nora bent and kissed the 
sunny head. “She’s not too heavy. Oh, don’t 


send her away ! 


said Nora; “really, I am quite 


I dove to have her——” 
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“*What have you lost?’ she whispered.” 






































The next day she met Noel Carruthers face 


to face, and he passed on as if she were a 
stranger to him. 
She saw him coming along the dusty road, 


For a minute the 
swam before her, and then it 
felt numb and cold, for he had 
of recognition. She had a 
onfused impression that he looked ill and tired. 
A warm tide of tenderness welled up in her heart 
ind chased the numbness away—he looked so 
wanted to comfort him. She turned 
Noel Carruthers 
had turned, too, and she met his eyes. For a 
stood so, then she turned again and 
Her pride kept her 
what can pride 
wounded to death ¢ 


f he were tired. 


walking as 
long white roa¢ 


steadied, but she 
nassed with no sign 


tired—she 
and looked back along the road. 


second they 
walked on, her head erect. 
calm outwardly, but 
do for a heart 
Later, she lashed herself into courage to meet 
She said that he had for- 
was ignoring last year, her 


inwardly 


and talk with him. 
saken het that he 


very acquaintanceship—because he was afraid 
she might remind him. 

She came down to dinner, tall and slim 
and lovely, with a face as pale as marble. She 
bowed and made some commonplace remark 


when he was introduced to her. 


“He cam by an earlier train than we 
expected,” said Mrs. Grantley. “My husband 
and I are so sorry we made the mistake. No 
one to we ice ilit him ! +2 

Nora did not hear her—or Noel Carruthers, 


apparently. 

His eyes we Nora’s, with a dumb, wistful 
in their depths that hurt her, and 
a rush her obstinate belief in 


re ou 
questioning 


brought back with 


this man 

It seemed incredible, but love is always doing 
incredible things, and bewildered—not under- 
standing—Nora believed in him still. 

After dinner he took her out into the quiet, 


old garden, sweet with the evening scent of the 


tobacco plants. They stood in silence awhile, 
and then Nora spoke very gently, “You are 
ill?” she said. 

“My head it feels as if it is bursting,” he 


answered. 
Nora’s hand instinctively went out; she drew 


- ] 
It back hurried], 


“Will you tell me,” he said presently, “if I 
have ever met you before to-day ?” 

Her heart seemed to stand still. She could 
not find breath to answer. In the moonlight 
his eyes met hers: she saw the weariness in 
them 

“Yes,” she said gently. 

He moved eagerly. “I knew it!” he said. 
“Will you listen Months ago I met with a 


bad accident—a cab accident. 


They took me to 


Pink CLOVER. 
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St. George’s Hospital. I was unconscious for 
weeks. Then my memory had gone. Fora year 
I have been struggling to remember—it makes 
your head ache, that struggling ”—he passed his 
hand wearily across his forehead. “I remember 
a good deal now—all, I think, up to the weeks 
before the accident. I can remember my _ boy- 
hood, but I cannot remember where I was going 
in that cab, nor where I had come from. I had 
two portmanteaux with me, but they were so 
knocked about in the that the 
which might have helped me were a lost hope. 
I don’t know why I am telling you,” breaking 
off suddenly. “1 never speak of it.” 

She was silent. Her heart was beating against 
her side so fast that it made her breathless. 

“Did I know you, then—anywhere near last 
August !” he said. 

“Ves,” in a low voice. 

“Could you give me any dates? 

“T saw you last on the fifteenth of August. 
You were going up to town to the Langham,” 
she spoke in a clear, steady voice ; had 
grown calm out of her great love for him. She 
must help him gently. 

He rose excitedly. 

“That was the day of the accident!” he said. 


accident labels 


” 


she 


“You are sure I was going to the Langham?” 
“Quite sure.” 
She smiled wearily to herself. That had been 


her only clue. She had made inquiries at the 
Langham, only to hear that no Noel Carruthers 
had put up there at all. 

“And where did | know you?” 

“At Selwood—thirty miles from here.” 

Still memory did not return to 

‘I must go there, 
to have a blank—— 
torily. 
relations in Australia 


him, 

“T hate 
He turned to her explana- 
“| have 


he said, restlessly. 


“Tam singularly alone,” he said. 
more distant ones abroad 


and my greatest chum was in Norway last 
year. It is singular that none of my triends 
could tell me I was at Selwood.” 


She knew it all so well. 
His weariness of his work—-his sudden whim to 
be alone. But what could she do? 

As the days wore on the struggle within her 
Never had girl 
position. He could 
not remember. How could she go to him and 
say : “You loved me last August. We plighted 
our troth sunny morning in the field of 
pink clover 2s 

And yet she could see that he was not happy. 
His eyes followed her about wistfully. But he 
did not go to Selwood. 


She smiled pitifully. 


seemed to use all her strength. 


been put in such a cruel 


one 


) 


He loved her no longer, she told herself; and 
her face grew smaller and whiter day by day. 
One afternoon she found a field of pink clover. 
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Bab was with her, and when the painful tears 
came the baby kissed them away. 

The next day Noel Carruthers and she went 
on some errand into the village for Mrs. 
Grantley. The errand done, he asked her 
gently if she were too tired to stay out a 
little longer. So they strolled on, and Nora’s 
white cheeks grew whiter still as she tried to 
summon courage to lead the way to that field 
of pink clover. 

Then a little maid, all in white, came flying 
to meet them. 

‘I seed you ever so far. Nurse is so fat 
she run and rnn—and she puff and puff—but 
she neber catch me!” So shrilled naughty Bab, 
flinging her chubby arms around Nora’s knees 
in wild affection. 


Nurse was soothed down, and Bab trotted off 


in triumph with Nora and Noel. 

“May we go to the pretty pink field?” she 
queried eagerly. ‘“ Mr. Carrots” (she meant no 
rudeness), “Ill take you to the field with 
the booful pink f’owers ‘stead of grass!’ 

Nora’s hand closed tightly over the dirty little 
paw she held. 

She was very silent. So was Noel. Buab’s 
chatter prattled on in the warm air un 
noticing. 

\s they neared the field the little summer 
breeze wafted the scent of the clover to them. 

Nora saw him frown snddenly—knit his brows 
in an effort to remember. 

They went on till they stood in the midst of 
the sea of pink clover 

There was a_ breathless pause. 

Bab was down on her knees busily gathering 
the- clover. 

Nora’s hands were clasped tightly in front of 
her. Surely, surely, it was coming now 

He turned to her like a child in some trouble. 


3 


‘Help me: he said. “My brain is on fire! 






























I remember this—and you—a happiness that was 
so great, it 


She 


“Think,” she said; “you and | in a field of 


pink 

me 
He 
‘I 


voice ; “I said your cheeks were like the clover, 
Nora—what have you done to them ! 
darling! you loved me then—you told me so—and 


I left 


was it ?—ah, that business about the lease of 
some houses—I remember it all—all—and I have 


lost it 
She 
his. 


and now her cheeks rivalled the pink clover. 
“You, Nora.” 


She 


smile—and then his arms were round her. 

“Why didn’t you go to Selwood ?” 
presently. 

“T couldn’t leave you, Nora. I have woved 
you twice, sweet. I Joved you again—and | 
troubled 
another I had loved. And all this year you 


was 


have 


“Love does not talk of 
But oh !”—elinging to him—‘‘it has been a bad 
time, Noel.” 


He 


looked 
dot energetically picked the clover. 
was pink, and 
hummed in lazy content. The breeze whispered 
amongst the clover. 

Nor 
at last,” she said—‘‘one of the 


remember!” he cried in a low, passionate 


believed in 
give to you—every moment of it I will try 
to repay you 


—Nora, help me!” , 


answered his appeal, forgetting — herself, 


clover, Noel—you told me you—loved 
” 


came closer. 


, 


Oh, my 
you to run up to town to settle—what 


» 


put out ber hand, and he took it in both 
“What have you lost?” she whispered, 
shook her pretty head with a tremulous 
she asked 
because [ feared there was 


me? <All my life -[ wil 


payment, Noel. 


silence they 
across the field to where a little white 
All around 


sunny. The bees 


held her closer, and in 
warm, and 


‘Tt has come 


” 


a turned her face up to his. 
‘plenty more. 
Marcarer Westrroe. 





EACE upon earth”—the shepherds heard that 
song, 
Long, long ago: do ve forget how long? 
And still embattled hosts the realms tread 
down, 
Armadas load the waters, strongholds frown: 
I hear the shriek of slaughtered men, the wail 
Of their bereft, heart-broken, hopeless, pale 
My God, I sometimes think the fiends make mirth 
Over Thine angels’ song, ** Peace upon earth!” 
2. And if the battle-blade were snapped to-day, 
Not therefore peace would her dove’s wings display : 
Still burns the age-long feud of wealth and toil, 
The crafty weave their webs and take their spoil: 
The strong insult the feeble: and the scorn 
Of luxury is loud o’er the forlorn: 
None, amid rage and rapine, lust and dearth, 
None hear the angels’ song, ** Peace upon earth.” 
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Nay, were those bloodless, abject strifes to cease, 
Not yet, not yet would our lost world find peace : 
In each man’s breast is storming a worse war 
Than of huge armies clashing from afar; 
Conscience and impulse, and desire, and dread 
Shake us to-day, shook vesterday the dead: 

Poor, frantic lives, soon over, little worth, 
Where is your benediction, ** Peace on earth” ? 


O Thou that art our Peace, O living Word, 

Out of Whose mouth goes still a two-edged sword, 

I wondering, trembling, dimly seem to sce 

Beyond our strifes the issue that shall be: 

I think our wars mean well: | think our ways 
Kindlier, less fierce, less foul than yesterday’s: 

I think the race is travailing in birth 

With some strange, sacred future, ** Peace on earth.” 


Moreover, T have faith that in my heart 

The powers of God shall overwhelm hell's part; 
The war shall turn to triumph and shall cease, 
Christ the Peacemaker having given me peace. 
How long, O Lord, how long ere these things be, 
Peace among nations, in our homes, in me 

Ere we shall find that golden prize, well worth 
The bitter, age-long agouy—** Peace on earth”? 
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“Be courteous.”—1 PETER iii. 8. 


FEW years ago there was 
inaugurated a Chil- 


dren’s “National Guild 
of Courtesy. I hope 


that the institution is 
in a thriving condition, 
for it is much wanted. 
Courtesy cannot exist 
+ without reverence, and 
there is far too little reverence amongst the rising 
generation. Just think of the way some boys and 
girls speak to their parents, and; to older people 
generally, in a way that it would be improper to 
address a black beetle. They do not study the 
feelings of others, which is the essence of good 
manners. If they did, they would be more par- 
ticular than some of them are not to offend by 
want of neatness or cleanliness in‘ dress or per- 
sonal habits. They would not be unpunctual, 
or do anything that directly or indirectly would 
put any person to inconvenience. 
« Courtesy is more than “surface Christianity,” 
for it is carrying into detail the golden rule : “ Do 
unto others as you would they should do unto you.” 
Formerly in Ireland, twopence, cr a penny, or 
a few pieces of turf, were brought to the school- 
master each week by every scholar in payment for 
tuition in manners. Accordingly it would be said 
of an uncourteous boy, “Oh! he’ never paid his 
twopence.” I am afraid that in some Board 
schools two-pennyworth of manners is not im- 
parted in the year. Indeed, one is reminded, on 
seeing the scholars of some of these establishments, 
of a description which was given of a tribe in 
Central Africa: “ Manners they have none, and 
their customs are beastly.” You will hear them 





By the Rev. E. J. Hardy, M.A., Author of ‘‘How to be Happy though Married,” 
‘*The Five Talents of Woman,” Etc. 


as they rush out of school calling passers-by nick- 
names, and making remarks about their personal 
appearance as rude as were those of the young 
people who said to Elisha, “Go up, thou bald 
head !” 

In order to be courteous, we must have a heart 
and not neglect to cultivate it. It is ill nature 
which causes boys to torment lunatics or weak- 
minded people, and behave discourteously to 
those who are poorly dressed or who are afflicted 
with bodily intirmities. Very different was the 
conduct of the people of Chili as described by 
Darwin, who travelled among them. He was out 
one day with two of the natives, when they were 
passed by a very fat small negress, riding astride 
onamule. She had such an enormous swelling 
of her throat that it was scarcely possible to avoid 
gazing at her ; but Darwin’s companions, as if in 
apology, lifted their hats in the most courteous 
way to the poor miserable creature of a lower race. 
You, my lads, should be kind and generous. If 
there is a boy at school who has a club foot, do not 
let him know yeu ever saw it ; if there is one with 
ragged clothes, do not talk about rags in his hear- 
ing; if there is a hungry one, give him part of 
your lunch ; if there is a dull one, help him with 
his lessons. It is true that acts of rudeness 
generally come from thoughtlessness, but that is 
no excuse, especially in the case of the young. 
The old can do little harm in the world, and they 
may be excused from more thinking as they have 
already done so much of it, but it is almost a 
crime for the young not to think. They are full 
of energy for good or for evil, and life is before 
them to mar it if they do not make it ; and it is, 
indeed, a sad sight when bad manners on the part 
of a young person show that he or she is not 
in the habit of thinking. 
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There are children, as well as grown-up people, 
who put on good manners, as they do company 
clothes, when in the presence of strangers or of 
people of whom they are a little afraid, and who 
are as negligent of manners as they are of-dress in 
the home circle. A really good manner, however 
is like the skin, put on from within and never 
taken off. True ladies and gentlemen are shown 
by the way they behave to those who have fewer 
advantages and are in a lower social position than 
themselves. “My child,” said a father to his 
daughter, “treat everybody with politeness, even 
though they are rude to you; for remember that 
, not because they are 
ladies, but because you are one.” And if you 
have enemies (which you ought not to have), you 
should in your treatment of them imitate the 
courtesy of your Heavenly Father, Who sends His 
blessed rain and sunshine upon all—good, bad, 
and indifferent. The following pleasant instance 
of courtesy shown to enemies by our soldiers 
during the great Boer war is related by one who 
saw it. In a train were a large number of Boer 
women and children being returned to their 
farms. There was a truck full of their luggage, 
and at one station a fatigue party of soldiers 
unloaded it. They said, “Hand out a chair for 
the ladies,” “‘ Give the kids a biscuit,” and so on. 
The Boer women sat placidly by and let the truck 
be emptied, and when that was done calmly said 
that most of the things were going further on, 
and did not belong to those who were remaining 
there. In the most cheerful and civil way, with- 
out a word of complaint or anger, the men began 
to load the truck again. Another incident during 
the war, illustrating the courtesy that is shown 
by the strong and brave to the weak, is recorded 
as follows by one of Reuter’s correspondents : 
“In the course of an evening saunter I came 
across three little mites, hand in hand, standing 
fearfully some ten to twenty paces from a picket. 
The sentry, a stalwart cavalryman, paced his beat 
smartly, and looked imposing even in khaki. 
The eldest of the children was a girl, perhaps six 
years old ; the other two clung to each side of her 
skirts. As I approached, the leader of the party 
said, ‘We want to go past, please.’ ‘ Very well,’ 
I said, ‘go on ; nobody will hurt you.’ ‘But,’ she 
said, ‘won’t the sentry stop us?’ ‘Tell him you 
are a little English girl,” I replied. Three little 
figures moved timidly forward. The sentry had 
overheard the conversation, and his eyes twinkled 
grimly. ‘Halt! Who goes there?’ rang out in 
stentorian tone ; then in childish treble, ‘ Please, 
I'm a little English girl.’ ‘Pass, little English 
girl, all’s well.’ The butt of a rifle clanked on the 
stone pavement, and the sentry stood at ease with 
as much precision as if he had been on guard at 
Whitehall. The little party, with beating hearts 


you show courtesy to others 
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but heads erect, walked past.” Courtesy like this 
not only proclaimed a gallant gentleman, but a 
practical Christianity which was all the more 
impressive as it was shown to one of those “ little 
ones” about whom the Saviour spoke so lovingly. 
A courtier is one who frequents courts, and if we 
live in the court of King Jesus we shall learn 
from Him to be courteous to all men, women, and 
children, and even to dumb animals. 


“*I beseech you by the gentleness of Christ.” 
2 CORINTHIANS x. 1. 


MSOMETIMES we are sur- 
prised to find people 
with no advantage of 
birth, money or posi- 
tion, exhibit in their 
manner the sympathy, 
tact, and delicacy of 
feeling that belong to 
true gentlefolk. When 
we come to know more about them we find that 
they have been much with Jesus Christ. They 
may well be called God Almighty’s gentlemen, for 
He it is Who has made them what they are. One 
of the fruits of the Spirit which St. Paul enumerates 
in his letter to the Galatians is gentleness. 

It is a mistake to think that in order to have 
the manners of a true lady or gentleman one must 
be born in the purple and sent to an expensive 
school. No! We need only be the disciples or 
pupils of Him Who was born in a stable, and Who 
went through no school or university, so that it 
was asked of Him, “ How knoweth this Man 
letters }” 

“A rough Christian,” said a dog to a hedgehog ; 
but if the dog had known more of the matter he 
would have known that a true Christian is never 
rough, for he learns gentleness from Him Who was 
“the first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 

“T beseech you,” says St. Paul, “ by the gentle- 
ness of Christ.” It is only the God of 
patience Who can make us patient, kind, and 
tolerant to each other. A Christian without 
courtesy would be like a millionaire who never 
had any money in his pocket, for good manners 
are nothing less than the small change of Christian 
charity. Ifa boy’s heart has really been touched 
by Jesus Christ, the fact will be known by his 
parents, by his brothers and sisters, by his pony, 
his dog, his cat, and by every living thing that 
comes in his way. A class of boys in a Board 
school was being examined in Scripture. “ What 
can you tell me about Moses ?” asked the inspector. 
“ Please, sir, he was a geutleman,” piped forth a 
pale-faced, bright-eyed lad of eleven or there- 
abouts. “Gentleman!” repeated the inspector, 
with a look of surprise ; “ what do you mean?” 
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The little boy promptly replied, “ Please, sir, 
when the daughters of Jethro went to the well to 
draw water, the shepherds came and drove them 
away, and Moses helped the daughters of Jethro, 
and said to the shepherds, ‘ Ladies first, please, 
ventlemen.’” Thus it is that you children can 
learn from the Bible little morals on good manners 
as well as how to behave in reference to the 
great concerns of life. A family of poor illiterate 
Welsh colliers were so celebrated for good manners 
that they were called the “civil family.” Their 
only chance of education was a Sunday school 
provided for juveniles and adults by a lady of the 
neighbourhood. The lady and her daughter 
taught them about Christ, and in this way they 
learned to be gentle and polite. One day the 
lady was on her way to visit the father of the 
“civil family,” who was ill. She met one of 
the boys as he was wading ankle-deep in mud 
through a lane. He turned with her, anxiously 
watching her steps. They came at last to a 
puddle that she could not cross. The little 
fellow advaneed before her, leaped over the 
rivulet, leaving behind him his wooden shoes. 
The lady, glancing at his bare feet, said, 
“Little boy, you have left your shoes behind 
you.” “Yes, ma’am; they are for you to walk 
on,” was the prompt reply. Here was a young 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and, better than that, a 
Christian gentle-boy who would become a 
gentleman 

“And do you always try 
gentleman, Walter?” asked a visitor. “ No,” 
replied Walter, “I’m not old enough for a 
gentleman, but I try to be a_ gentle - boy.” 
Walter was right, for if good manners are not 
acquired early in life they are seldom got at all. 
A man learns to be graceful and deferential, 
gentle and kindly, not after he has attained to 
six feet and evening clothes, but while he is 


o behave like a 


— 








young, and under bis mother’s and his father’s 
tutelage. 

Politeness has been well defined as benevolence 
in small things. This is well illustrated by the 
following incident, which is related in the life of 
General Sir William Napier, K.C.B. Taking a 
country walk one day, he met a girl, about five 
years old, sobbing over a broken bowl, which she 
had dropped in bringing it back from the field to 
which she had taken her father’s dinner. She 
said she would be beaten, on her return home, for 
having broken it. With a sudden gleam of hope 
she looked up into his face and said, * But zu can 
mend it— can’t ee?” He explained that he could 
not mend the bowl, but he would give her six. 
pence to buy another. However, he found that 
he had forgotten his purse, so he had to promise 
to meet his young friend in the same spot, at the 
same hour next day, and to bring the money with 
him, bidding her tell her mother she had seen a 
gentleman who would bring her the money for 
the bow] next day. The child, entirely trusting 
him, went on her way comforted. On his return 
home, he found an invitation to dine in Bath the 
following evening to meet someone whom he 
especially Wished to see. He calculated the pos- 
sibility of going to meet his little friend of the 
broken bowl and of still being in time for the 
dinner-party; but, finding that this could not be, 
he declined the invitation, on the plea ofa 
previous engagement, saying, “I cannot dis. 
appoint her. She trusted me so implicitly.’ 
Regard for one’s word like this characterises the 
trne gentleman. So much did a certain infidel 
feel this to be the case, aud so much was he in- 
pressed by the gentlemanly feeling that pervades 
the writings of St. Paul, that he said that if the 
Apostle ever declared that, he had worked a 
miracle he would believe him, because St. Paul 


was too much of a gentleman to tell a lie. 
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el HE Wood Indians and the 

n Hill Indians were at war, 

es though the Hill Indians 

" did not know it. 

a You see, the Indians 

ul make war with quite a 
different set of rules from 
ours. They do not inake a 
declaration of war before 
they begin. They would 








reckon that very stupid 
giving notice to their enemies to get ready to 
veat them. No, they keep the war a secret 
tll they are ready themselves, and then they 
start, and travel as quietly as they can to 
itch their enemies unawares; then they 
tush in upon them with a yelling and a 
howling as if all the lunatics in the world 
Were let loose, and kill and capture as many 





ss they can. 

That was the sort of battle the Wood 
Indians meant to have with the Hill Indians. 
The Hill Indians had not the least idea that 
wyone was at war with them, or that they 
hal done anything to deserve it. Neither 
had they. The Wood Indians were simply 
lired of peace, and wanted a little excite- 
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4 "The Battle that 
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By Howard Angus Kennedy. 


ment: and the young men who had never 


had any fighting wanted to show that they 
were as brave and cunning as the old 
warriors of the tribe. So a council of war 
was held, and after a great pow-wow they 
decided that they would have the Hill Indians 
for their enemies, just because they had the 
had taste to live in the hills instead of the 
woods, When the pow-wow was over the 
warriors got up, and painted their faces 
vellow, and began a great war-dance. They 
danced all day and they danced all night, 
and they danced all the next day too, till 
they were too tired to dance any more, 
and just dropped down on the ground. There 
they slept for a few hours, and in the 
morning they were ready to start on the 
warpath. 

The chief—High Pine was his name, and 
he wore an eagle’s feather in his braided 
hair, and a deerskin jacket heavy with beads 

had been as eager as any young buck for 
the war, but now he was squatting on the 
ground thinking, and no one dared ask him 
why he did not get up and lead the march. 
At last he beckoned to his wife, the beauti- 
ful brown Hazel Twig, and she came and 


Children’s Hour. 
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squatted obediently on the ground before 
him and waited for him to speak. Then he 
heekoned to his little son, whose name was 
Squirrel, and told him to fetch a bowl of 
water. The little boy put the bowl of water 
on the grass between his father and mother, 
and waited to see the magic that was going 
to be done. 

‘*Look into the water,” said the chief to 
his wife; “look long, and tell me what you 
ae 

Hazel Twig looked long, and then she said: 
“T see a crowd of men and women and 
children covering the water, and they are 
all moving one way. Ah! now they are all 
gone, and there is nothing at all.” 

‘*Not even a tent?” asked the chief. 

‘*Not even a tent,” said his wife, ** though 
I think I can see the branches of trees 
waving about in the wind.” 

**Look again,” said the chief. 

Hazel Twig looked again, and then she 
said: “I see the great chief High Pine 
marching at the head—at the head of some- 
thing 

* At the head of three hundred warriors, of 
course,” said the chief. 

**No,” said his wife timidly, for she was 
ifraid to contradict him. “Ah! now IL see 
what it is: it is a pony dragging a travoy, 
ind there is a little boy riding on the travoy. 
It is little Squirrel there: I can see his face 
quite plainly.” 

‘**Look again,” said her husband; ‘look 
long, and see what the end will be. Do you 
not see the fighting ? Do you not see High 
Pine with his belt fringed with the scalps of 
Hill Indians ?” 


She looked for ten minutes, fifteen minutes, 


half an hour—it is wonderful how long an 
Indian can sit still witheut moving—but all 
she could see was nothing, nothing, nothing. 

The chief gave a signal, and all his warriors 
came and sat down in a circle around him. 
The women stood and looked over their 
heads, and the children went on with their 
play-all but Squirrel, who stood proudly 
beside his father. 

“There is great magic in the bowl,” said 
the chief. 

* Ah—ah—ah!” said the warriors in chorus, 
meaning ** Well we know it.” 

“The magic tells us we must all go on 
this expedition together. Neither old grand- 
fathers nor babies must stay behind. We 
nist say farewell to our woods and live 
for ever in the hills that w are going to 
take from the Hill Indians. 
says that when High Pine leads the way he 
shall march alone, with his boy the Squirrel 
behind him on a travoy. This is a way 
strange to the Wood Indians, but great is 


The magic also 


the magic, and to be greatly obeyed.” 





* Ah—ah—ah!” muttered the warriors. 

Then Hazel Twig took down the chief's 
tent, and rolled it up and tied the bundle 
on the travoy—which is just two long poles 
meeting over a pony’s back, and trailing wide 
apart on the ground behind, with cross-pieces 
down there to carry the load. Little Squirrel 
climbed up and sat on the bundled-up tent, as 
proud as a king on his throne. The chief turned 
his face to the west, with the pony’s muzzle close 
to his shoulder, and the march began. The 
warriors followed at a respectful distance, 
and their women folk brought up the rear, 
leading a long row of ponies with all the 
feeble old folk and the feeble young folk of 
the tribe on travoys behind them. 

Six days they through — that 
blessed wood country—a_ blessed, living coun- 
try, all alive with birds and with beasts, and 
musical with the humming of mosquitoes, 
The pine trees tossed their stately boughs, 


marched 


the maples waved their gorgeous greenery, 
and the silly poplars fluttered all their leaves 
in different ways at once—whatever way the 
wind was blowing, or whether there was any 
wind or not. The very sunshine danced on 
the grass, keeping time to the fluttering and 
waving of the leaves overhead. The trail 
went about and about like a snake, for many 
foaming little streams cut through the forest 
in deep and rocky beds, and it was not every- 
where that a ford could be found easy enough 
for the travoys to cross by. There were 
many sloughs in the way, too—wide sheets of 
water, shallow enough to walk through if the 
mud at the bottom was still hard with a 
memory of last winter's frost. 

In one of those sloughs the mud was just 
firm enough for the chief and his boy’s 
travoy pony to cross safely, the water coming 
only up to their waists: but their feet broke 
the spell of the frost; so when the main 
body of warriors came up and entered the 
slough they sank in the mud, and the water 
came up to their necks, and would have 
come up to their mouths if they had _ not 
backed out and gone round. They had to go 
all the way round the slough on the narrow 
edge of long reedy grass that grew between 
the woods and the water. A long way round 
it was, and some of the warriors were rather 
inclined to quarrel with the chief when they 
got to the other side and found him quietly 
eating the fish dinner that little Squirrel had 
caught and cooked for him. 

It is not a very pleasant thing when you 
are very hungry to come and sit down ata 
table where somebody else is just finishing, 
especially if there is nothing for you till 
someone is kind enough to go and _ cateh 
something and then cook it for you. The 
chief pretended not to hear the grumpblers, 


and pretty soon they stopped. For one 




















thing, you cannot grumble very much, or at 
any rate very loudly, when you are stuffing 


half-cooked fish into your mouth like those 
greedy Indians. 
They had not been travelling more than 


an hour or two the next morning when they 
suddenly came out of the and on to 
the prairie that they had to cross before they 
could reach the hills. 

Now, the prairie is the grandest place in 
the world to live in—for people who are used 
to living there. There is such a wide spread 
of horizon around you, such a broad, big sky 
arching flood of 
sunshine to bathe in all day long, such a racy 
breeze a-blowing all the time, such a “feel” 


woods 


over you, such a glorious 


of air and elbow-room and freedom. But, 
you see, the Wood Indians had _ lived all 
their lives in the woods, and to them the 


prairie was a dreary and dead and desolate 
place. 

“What a terrible wind is blowing!” said 
Hazel Twig to the head man’s wife, walking 
by her side. 

“And how the sun 
head man’s wife. ‘*I wish there 
trees to walk under.” 

“And how lonely it is!” 


the 
few 


scorches!” said 
were a 


said Hazel Twig. 


“There’s not a bird or a beast as far as you 
can see.” 

The chief marched on and said nothing, 
but he thought, ‘‘] wonder if the women 


have brought enough dried deer-flesh to last 
till we get to the hills?” 


When they halted for the night, the In- 
dians made their wives put up the tents. 
They had been quite content to lie down 
under the trees as long as there were any 


trees to lie under, but they were afraid to 
the naked plains with all 
staring down at them and the 


wind hissing angrily in their ears. 


go to sleep on 


those stars 


All this time the Hill Indians were hunting 
and sleeping happily among their hills. But 
when the Wood Indians had got half across 
the plains Chief Towering Rock felt a great 


uneasiness come over him. I suppose some 
friendly little breeze had come flying back 


from the marching army and whispered some- 
thing in his ear. The chief could not under- 
stand it at first, but he called for a bowl of 
water, and looked anxiously into it to see if 
would tell him what the matter 
The water began to boil and bubble as 
soon as he looked at it, and kept on bubbling 
at such a rate that he could not see anything. 

“There's trouble coming,” said the chief to 
himself. ** If the water would keep 
smooth for a minute and let me see what it 
is in a picture!” 


his magic 
was, 


only 


But as the water would not get smooth, of 
course he could not see a picture, and all he 


THe BATTLE THAT NEVER 








WAS FOUGHT. 
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could do was to pray to the Hill Spirit, who 
was the only spirit he had ever heard of. 

The Hill Spirit flew down to the plains, 
and when he saw the Wood Indians march- 
ing along, and High Pine with his ‘tomahawk 
aud yellow war-paint at their head, he said 
to himself, ‘“‘This must be stopped—and I 
think I know how to stop it.” So he began 
by sowing some flower seeds in their way. 

The flowers sprang up like magic—for, of 
course, they were magic flowers—and_ burst 
into such a blaze of red bloom, just as High 
Pine came marching up, that little Squirrel, 
drowsing on his travoy, awoke and thought 
the sun was setting, everything was so rosy 
red. 

*Oh, father! do stop a minute!” he 
** What a beautiful place this is!” 

**What a beautiful place this is!” said Hazel 
Twig, when the rest of the tribe came up to 
where the flowers grew. 

*T wish we could stop here instead of 
going over that dreary plain,” said the head 
man’s wife. 

“Those that want to stop can stop,” said 
the chief angrily, ‘but they shall be none of 
our tribe,” and off he marched. But a few 
of the women got their husbands to take 
the chief at his word, and they put up their 


cried, 


tents and stayed behind to live among the 
flowers. 
When the Hill Spirit saw High Pine 


marching on he flew back twenty miles, and 
there he stopped to sow a handful of wild 
gooseberry seeds. When the chief came up 
he thought the gooseberries looked rather 
nice and juicy, but he had never seen such 
things before, and would not have touched 
them, only his little son called out to him 
to stop, and jumped off his travoy and began 


to eat the berries; and when the rest of the 
tribe came up they all began to do the 
same. 

“Ah!” said Hazel Twig, “this is better 


than bitter water out of the sloughs.” 

**T wish we could stop here,” said the head 
man’s wife again, “instead of going on over 
that dry prairie with nothing but dried deer- 
flesh to eat.” 

‘Those that like to stop can stop,” said the 


chief; ‘“‘but this tribe is going to the war, 
and to the war we shall go.” 

And ail his warriors said, ‘**‘ Ah—ah—ah!” 
which is the Indian for **Hear, hear!” A 


few of them stayed behind, all the same, and 
put up their tents among the gooseberries, 
saying that they were as brave as anybody 
else, but there was plenty of fighting surely 
to be got without dying of thirst on the way 
to it. 

When the Hill Spirit saw that most of the 
Wood Indians still marched on with toma- 
hawks in their belts and war-paint on their 
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faces, he fiew back another twenty miles, 
and there he sowed a handful of blueberry 
seeds. The blueberries grew on such tiny 
bushes, and hid themselves so modestly under 
the leaves, that High Pine did not even see 
them: he was watching for the first sight 
of the hills. But little Squirrel was so thirsty 
and so tired of dried deer-fiesh that his eyes 
were searching the ground all the time as 
he rode along, and as soon as he spied the 
purple berries he jumped down, without 
waiting for the travoy to step, and cried out 
with his mouth full, “Oh! father, couldn’t 
we stuy here and put up the tepees? Do we 
have to go on over this dreadful prairie just 
to fight those old Hill Indians ?” ° 

‘Hush, boy!” said the chief. ‘**Don’t let 
my warriors hear a son of mine talk about 
drawing back from a fight.” 

When the rest of the tribe came up there 
was a grand feasting on the sweet, ripe 
blueberries, and when the most hot-headed of 
the warriors cried out that it was time to 
go on to the war there were plenty who 
said they might as well wait till morning, 
so that they could start the mext day’s march 
refreshed with a good juicy breakfast. And 
when the morning came they so enjoyed 
their breakfast that they decided to wait 
and rest and have dinner in the same place; 
and after dinner some said that they might 
as well stay over another night. The chief 
was willing enough, but his fiery young 
warriors would not hear < such a thing, 
and the head man went up to the chief and 
said, “High Pine, your tomahawk is old 
and foolish. You can squeeze blueberry 
juice on to it and it will be satisfied, but my 
tomahawk is thirsty for the blood of the 
Hill Indians. If you will not lead us on to 
the war, I will, and you ean stay behind 
and be the chief of the women and the 
white-hearts,” 

The chief said never a word, but he set 
his face to the west and marched off towards 
the hills. The pony moved off slowly after 
him, with his head down so that he could 
snatch a few more mouthfuls of the juicy 
berries whenever he got a chance; and little 
Squirrel gathered a last handful and ran and 
climbed on to his travoy. But quite half the 
tribe stayed behind this time: only the 
fiercest of the warriors went tramping on 
over the dry grass, trying to forget the 
blueberries, and keeping up their spirits 
with songs of war, and looking back every 
now and then to make quite sure their 
wives were following with their tents and 
travoys. 

The Hill Spirit was very much disappointed 
when he saw that High Pine and his warriors 
were still marching. on to the west. ‘They 


will catch sight of the hills before they haye 
done another day’s march,” said he to him. 
self, ‘‘and then nothing can stop them. My 
magic is almost run out. I have only one 
thing left, and that’s much too good for such 
bloodthirsty Indians as these; but I suppose 
it can’t be helped.” So that night, while the 
tired warriors slept, he sowed = strawberry 
seeds right in front of their camp. ; 

When little Squirrel awoke very early in 
the morning the air was full of the most 
delightful fragrance. He jumped up and ran 
out. At first he could see nothing but the 
dry grass, but, looking down very closely, he 
found that the ground wus covered with 
litsle red berries; and as soon as he had 
tasted them he shouted for joy, because he 
had never tasted anything so good in all his 
life. The warriors came rushing out with 
their tomahawks to see what was the matter, 
and when they saw it was nothing they were 
going back to sleep again; but the head man’s 
wife stooped down and tasted the new berries, 
and gave a handful to her husband; and then 
he shouted for joy just as little Squirrel had 
done, and began to gobble the berries as fast 
as ever he could, for it was not so very long 
since he had been a boy himself. 

In another minute all the warriors were 
gobbling the new berries, and High Pine ate 
as fast as anyone. When they had all had 
as much as they could eat, the chief called 
his warriors together, and they chime and 
squatted round him on the grass. 

‘** Did we ever feast like this in the woods?’ 
said he. 

**Never!” said they all, licking their lips. 

*Can there be anything so good as this in 
the hills?” said he. 

“Surely not,” said they all. 

“Then what are we going to the hills for?” 
asked little Squirrel. 

And not one of them could say: the straw- 
berries had driven everything else out of their 
heads. 

“Then why not stay here altogether, and 
feast every day, instead of tramping foolishly 
over dry grass?” said Hazel Twig. 

“These are words of wisdom,” said the en- 
chanted warriors; and they did as she had 
said. 

The river that flowed beside their camp they 
called the Strawberry River, and they became 
the Strawberry Tribe; and though they will 
tell you that the Blueberry Tribe and the 
Gooseberry Tribe and the Red-flower Tribe 
belong to the same family and lived all to 
gether in the woods in the very long ago, 
they can never remember why they came out 
of the woods or why they were on their way 
to the hills when the strawberries stopped 
them. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 


By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 


{1 WORKER AMONGST WOMEN, 

RS. HARRISON LEE, of Victoria, New 
\l South Wales, who is at present holding 
some highly successful Temperance missions in 
this country, is a bright example of how much 
a gifted 
woman in 
earnest 
accomplish, 
She was 
born at 
Daylesford, 
Victoria, in 


can 


1860, and 
was drawn 
into Tem- 


Pp era nce 
work in 
1883, when 
Australia 
experienced 
a great 
wave of 
Temperance 
enthusiasm 
the 
missions 


under 





LEE conducted 

by Mr. R. T. 
W. Glover. Mrs. 
the Women’s 
Temperance Union, and was elected president 
of the branch in her district. Step by 
step she was led on in the work, and became 


Lee con" 


Christian 


Booth and Mr. T. 


nected herself with 


formed 


so much ji for addresses that she was 


1 request 
speedily recognised as 


leader, In the 


a Temperance 


many great campaigns 


Norman Kerr have been perpetuated by the 
erection of a handsome memorial in the chureh 
in which he worshipped, St. Mark’s, Hamilton 
Terrace. The vicar of the parish, Canon Duck- 
worth, had co-operated with Dr. Kerr in his 
Temperance work for many years. The subject 
of the memorial is “The Samaritan,” 
and the material employed is Venetian glass 
executed at Venice from cartoons 
designed by Messrs. John Underwood and 
Son, of 74, Baker Street, W. It is enclosed 
with a polished framing of coloured alabaster 
from quarries near Derby. The memorial is 
south wall of the chureh, and 
is the first of a series intended to be placed in 
St. Mark’s. Dr. Norman Kerr's untimely death 
left a blank in the ranks of Temperance 
workers which we can hardly expect to see 
filled. A sincere and humble Christian, moved 
by an intense conviction that, if the prevail- 
ing vice of intemperance is to be effectively 
counteracted, it can only be by a union of 
the Church with the medical profession, he 
laboured unceasingly with a strenuous pur- 
pose which commanded the admiration of a 
very wide His speeches and writings 
on “I Inebriety as a have 
profound impression on 
fession, and of him it 
* His works do follow 


Good 


mosaic, 


erected on the 


circle. 
made a 
medical pro- 
truly he 


Disease ” 
the 
may said, 


A PILLAR OF 

Mr. Alderman T. Jc, “8 
life abstainer, and many 
been a generous supporter of the Temperance 


THE CAUSE, 


Vezey Strong, 


has for very years 





the fur- 
legislation 


conducted in the colonv for 


therance of Temperance 
Mrs, Lee took 
} 


she never lost 


prominent part, but 
her interest in pledge- 
signing as an essential 
effective Temperance work. 


element = of 
Her first 


few years ago Was 





visit to England a 
80 successful 


return, and 


that she was pressed to 
Mrs. Lee is 


ictively emploved in holding a series 


once more 


Of missions which will occupy her for 


some months in the great centres of 
industry. Her varied experiences 
furnish her with ample illustrations 
of the power of individual effort to 
iplift those who have been bruised 


and battered by the drink temptation. 


IN GRATEFUL MEMORY. 
We are glad to record that the phil- 


mthropic labours of the lamented Dr. 


ERECTED TO THE 





MEMORY OF ODOR, 
HAMILTON 


NORMAN KERR 
TERRACE. 


IN ST. MARK’S, 
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movement and a most hearty worker. He is 
the treasurer of the Temperance Hospital in 
Hampstead Road, and devotes much time and 
thought to the welfare of the hospital. The 





(Photo: Elliott and Fry, Baker Street, W. 


ALDERMAN T. VEZEY STRONG 


alderman is also a director of the United 
Kingdom Temperance and General Provident 
Institution, in whose gigantic operations he 
takes the 
presence and kindly speeches make him a 


keenest interest. His genial 
welcome guest in any assembly of Temper- 
ance folk. When he takes his turm. on the 
magisterial bench at the Mansion House, 
newspaper readers often find that in admin- 
istering justice the alderman has the happy 
gift of seeing straight to the core of a 
When he can take a merciful view, 
he as often as not dismisses the offender 
with some kindly bit of sterling, manly advice 
spoken from a tender heart. 


charge. 


CHRISTMAS PERILS 
Christmas again! The “Christmas glass” 
will once more do its destructive work. Those 
who wish to recognise the services of postmen, 
cabmen, railway men, telegraph messengers, 
pareels’ delivery men, and the many useful 
public servants with whom they are daily 
brought into contact, should be careful not to 
let their Christmas gifts take the form of ‘‘a 
glass of something.” How many workers are 
disgraced and turned out of employment every 








Christmas owing to their inability to resist the 
many temptations put in their way by well- 
meaning but thoughtless friends! Those who 
address Temperance meetings in the early days 
of December will do well to call public attention 
to this important matter. It is one of the small 
departments of work which may have far 
reaching results. 


MUSIC AND TEMPERANCE, 

Music is a splendid auxiliary aid to Tem- 
perance work. From the earliest days of the 
movement the Temperance melody has _ been 
of great service in carrying Temperance teach- 
ing into the homes of the people. In this 
department of effort no man has been more 
successful than Mr. W. H. Whitehead, of 
Manchester. A thorough musician and an 
ardent Temperance enthusiast in one, good- 
humoured and cheery to a degree, he has no 
difficulty in winning his way to the hearts of 
a popular audience, and the greater the 
crowd the happier he seems to be. Mr, 
Whitehead was a leading voice in Sir Charles 
Hallé’s Manchester choral concerts, and is the 
proud possessor of a testimonial from his 
great chief, in which Sir Charles remarks 
that Mr. Whitehead has ‘tan extensive know- 
ledge of oratorio music, which he _ renders 
with remarkable intelligence.” At the great 
meetings of the United Kingdom Alliance in 
the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, Mr. White- 
head’s organ recitals and stirring Temperance 
songs with rousing choruses keep the audience 
in the best of humours until the floodgates 
of oratory are opened. Few men have given 
more popular entertainments in the United 
Kingdom than has Mr. Whitehead, and he 
has also had 
a most suc- —_ 
cessful tour [ 
of upwards 
of two 
vears’ dura- 





tion in the 
United 
States 
Canada, 
New ZLea- 
iand, and 
Australia. 
The  miusic 
is usually 
interspersed 
with bright, 
homely, 
Ss h rew d is (Photo : D.C, Latham, Buxton, 

















common W. H. WHITEHEAD. 
sense talks. 

Wit and wisdom are happily blended, and 
his persuasive appeals to his bearers to sign 
the pledge always ensure many recruits. God 
prosper the work! 
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“The Good Samaritan”: Our Presentation Plate. 
| @ every copy of this number of THE 


QUIVER is presented a large presenta- 
tion plate in Rembrandt photogravure, 
from the picture by Mr. William Small, 
which was exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy. We are indebted for the oppor- 
tunity of presenting our readers with this plate 
to Messrs. Leggatt Bros., of 62, Cheapside, who 
publish an important and excellent engraving of 
the work. The picture tells its own story as few 
others do. The subject was suggested to 
the artist by a friend of his, who actu- 


THE MASTER’S 


“Weber? A thieis 


~ ? 





< wD 


NAME. 


A Futile Wish. 


THis photograph represents the grave of the 
Countess Caroline von Kiiling, who died in 1786, 
aged twenty-six She was a bitter agnostic, 
and so anxious to dispute the Resurrection 
that she desired that the inscription, of which 
the following is a translation into the English 
language, should be written on her tomb: 
“To all eternity this grave shall never be 
opened.” But a birch-tree had evidently taken 
root in the soil under the stone, and now 








ally witnessed the incident of a doctor 
ministering to the ailments of a gipsy 
child in the open air. All the studies 
for the work were made from life by 
Mr. Small in Epping Forest, and it was 
there that he found the appropriate back- 
ground and setting. It is interesting to 
know that the doctor in the picture was 
painted from life, and represents the dis- 
tinguished artist's son, who is in the 
medical profession. We have every con- 
fidence that our readers will value our 
reproduction of a picture which expresses 
a sentiment so thoroughly in keeping 
with the aims and interests of THE 
QUIVER, 





“Courage to Wait.” 


NANSEN dedicated his book, ‘ Farthest 
North,” to his wife in these terms: “ To 
Her who christened the ship and had 
the courage to wait.” It is the lot of 
many of us to bless a ship in which we 
never sail. God's crowns are not for the 
combatants only. “She that tarrieth at 
home divideth the spoil.” The woman 
who buckles on the 


warriors armour 


shares his honours on his_ return. 
“They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” It requires courage just to wait, 


to stand on the headland day after day 
and look with strained and weary eyes 
for the homing barque on the far horizon. 
Those who in God’s campaigns hearten 
the army and nurture them with prayer 
Shall not go crownless and unblessed. 
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THE BIRCH-TREE'’S WORK. 
















GUNWALLOE CHURCH. 
threatens entirely to overthrow the heavy grave- 
stone, showing the futility of human nature when 
opposed to nature’s God. 


A Church by the Sea. 

GUNWALLOE CHURCH, situated on the north side 
of Gunwalloe Bay in the Cornwall, is 
curious from the fact (as will be the 
photograph) that the belfry is separated from the 


Lizard, 
seen in 


church by about fourteen feet, being built into 
solid rock, which forms the cliffS on this rugged 
coast. Many shipwrecks have occurred here, and 
the church is alleged to have been the offering 
of a rescued mariner, who vowed he would build 
it where the sound of prayer and praise would 
blend with the voice of the waves from which he 
was rescued. It is a lonely tifteenth-century 
structure, continually sprinkled by the spray of 


the Waves, 
In a London Creche. 


1346, and France made a terrible 


Ir was the year 
discovery. The Algerian war had already cost 
£40,000,000 sterling and the lives of 300,000 
Frenchmen. What was to be done for starving 
fatherless children, and for women whose only 
stock-in-trade was a will to work and strong 
arms, and these were encumbered by helpless 
living burdens? ‘Pendant que vous gardez 
enfant, le travail garde la mere,” was the 
answer of M. Firman Marbeau, and he founded 
the Societe des Créches, which, twenty years 
later, the Emperor Napoleon IIL recognised as 
Etablissement d'Utilité Publique. It is only 
about thirty years since London followed the ex 


Lady Petre 
with 


Hilton and 


ricl 


ample of Paris, and Mrs. 


started a movement w has spread 


the increase of women breadwinners, until at 
the present time, in our great city, a nursery 
of some kind forms a part of nearly every organ 
isation which is described as a mission. The 
greater number are open only to healthy children : 


one, the Cripples’ Nursery, 29, Park Road, Clarence 
Gate, N.W.. is for afflicted children alone; a third, 
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the Marie Hilton Creche, Stepney 


Causeway, receives all sorts and con- 
W ell-con- 


ditions of infants. In all 


ducted créches the features bear a 
remarkable likeness, All abound in 
the joys of babyhood. The dreams 


of a little child who, after a ride on 
a rocking-horse, composes herself to 
sleep in the very popular swinging- 
chair, very different 
character from those of another who 
is condemned to solitary confinement 
in a cold attic or dreary cellar. 
and abundant food and perfect sani- 
tary surroundings may do much to- 


must be of a 


Good 


wards building up a sound physical 

These créches are specially 
class of children whose liveli- 
greatly on their 


frame. 
for a 
hood will depend 
strength for active labour, 


New Books. 


“Tux CHILD's BiBLE,” which Messrs. Cassell 
have just published in a handsome volume, will 
appeal especially to our readers. The letterpress 
has been reset in a most attractive style, and the 
illustrations, twelve of which are reproduced in 
colour, comprise «a hundred full-page _ plates, 
largely from the works of famous artists. We 
have received a copy of the volume on “ Foreign 
hats contributed — by 
Churton, D.D., late Bishop 


which been 


Rev. KE. C 


Missions ” 
the Right 


of Nassau, to Messrs. Longmans’ series, “ The 
Oxford Library of Practical Theology.” This 
thoughtful and timely volume will be found in- 


teresting and helpful to many who cannot accept 





ECHE BABY. 


THE Cf 
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roth sets 





all its distinguished author's conclusions. Our 
contributor, Mr. F. M. Holmes, has compiled an 
interesting little work on “Surgeons, and their 
Wonderful which is published by 
Messrs. Partridge and Co., and serves as a useful 
reminder of the enormous advances which have 
been made in the healing art during recent years, 


Discoveries.” 


At this time of year our thoughts naturally turn 


to seasonable souvenirs, and nothing could be 


SHORT ARROWS. 


In the Earlswood Shoemakers’ Shop. 


Wuy should a man able to make a shoe be 
in an asylum for the imbecile? The answer is 
simple: the poor fellow can make a shoe just 
because he has been for five years in Earlswood 
Asylum. Outside he may be an object of ridi- 
cule; within, he is an object of care and consider 
ation. Before his admission, he was a butt for 





SCENE IN EARLSWOOD ASYLUM. 


better in this direction than those published by 
Messrs. Raphael 


ail ages and 


Tuck and Sons, who cater for 
purses, and give good work and 
A special interest 
Royal Christmas Card, which is 
a replica in panel-form of one specially prepared 
last Christmas for the late Queen Victoria, from 
Miss Harriett M. Bennett. 
Messrs. Morgan and Scott send us a volume of 


original designs to all alike. 
attaches to the 


a drawing by 


essays by various writers, including the Bishop 
of Durham, Dr. Guinness Rogers, Canon 
Girdlestone, the Rev. F. B. Meyer, and Dr. 
Arthur T. Pierson among others, on “* Foundation 
Truths of the Gospel,” and the volume is as 
forcible as it is timely. The Church Missionary 
Society send us a copy of their ‘ Missionary 
Painting Boo which is admirably calculated to 
awaken and stimulate the interest of little people 
in the great enterprise. We have 
also to acknowledge the receipt of “A God of 
Deliverances” (Morgan and Scott), which recounts 
the marvellous deliverance of a party of Chinese 
missionaries during the ‘* Boxer” troubles: 
“Good Tidings of Great Joy” (Passmore and 
Alabaster), a volume of thoughts on “Christ's 


missionary 


Incarnation, the Foundation of Christianity,” by 
the late C. H. 


Spurgeon. 





teasing children, a victim of idleness and aggrav- 
ation, which were calculated to goad a harmless 
natural into an irresponsible, malicious imp; after 
his training, he is possessed of a useful hobby, if 
not of a means of self-support. Earlswood Asylum 
is a little world in itself. Its 500 odd pupils or 
patients, of whom 400 are dependent on _ the 
charitable income, are drawn from all 
the United Their capacities and dis 
vary, but they 


parts of 
Kingdom. 
positions have one thing in 
common, and that is the absence of the inde 
scribable something which makes a sound mind. 
They may be strong in limb, neat and dexterous 
of finger, and well-developed in body; but they 
must need always, more or less, special protection 
and patience. Though they cannot compete in 
the outside world with persons of ordinary in 
telligence in the race of life, within the institution 
they compete together, and some attain excellence 
in mechanical work. So large a proportion are 
equal to learning handicrafts that the community 
produces or manufactures for itself nearly all the 
Shoe-making is amongst the 
Some take 


necessaries of life. 
trades in which the inmates engage. 
pride in showing boots that they have made from 
the very beginning; others never advance beyond 
the humble work of blacking and polishing. Some, 
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according to the rule laid down by George Her- 
bert regarding commonplace occupation, make 
both the shoes and the action fine, for the great 
aim of their guardians is to reach their hearts 
and character. Limited intelligence does not 
prevent their laying hold of a strength that is 
made perfect in weakness. The asylum is called 
upon not only to do its best for mind and spirit, 
but to build up the generally feeble constitutions. 
A recent addition to the healthfulness of the 
building is an electric apparatus for lighting and 
warming. A large electric motor-fan for ventilat- 
ing the dining and recreation halls is one of the 
evidences that Earlswood Asylum, though it was 
founded in 1847, keeps pace with the times. 


The First Cottage Hospital. 


Our illustration shows a photograph of what is 
said to be the first cottage hospital, which was 
established forty-two years ago by the late Mr. 
Albert Napper, M.R.C.S.E., L.S.A., in a very old 
cottage at Cranleigh, in Surrey. The hospital is 
now being enlarged by the addition of two new 
wings, which are being erected at the back so as 
to preserve the appearance of the old building, 
which has been in use, with six beds, since 1859, 


Words Recorded. 
WHEN Latimer was on trial for heresy, he 
heard the scratch of a pen behind the tapestry. 


We 


been compared to the effect of a manifold writer 
such as one sometimes sees: a thin sheet, a bit 
of black paper below it, but the writing goes on 
the next page. So the writing of our daily 
words and deeds, being recorded here, and strik. 
ing through the blackness of death, inscribes 
itself on Eternity’s book of remembrance. The 
Latin proverb says, ‘Litera scripta manet”~ 
the written letter remains. But the spoken 
word also remains. Babbage describes the air 
as one vast library, on whose pages are for 
ever written all that man has ever said or 
woman whispered. Each word is like the touch 
of the painter's brush: it may seem to be lost 
and forgotten, but it adds some quality or effect 
that abides in the finished picture. So Christ 
says, ““That every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof in the day 
of judgment. For by thy words thou shalt be 
justified, and by thy words thou shalt be con- 
demned,.” 


The Privilege of Pain. 


At a meeting I attended lately for the Army 
Scripture Readers’ Society (writes a correspond- 
ent), I was greatly struck by a speech made 
by one of the soldiers present. In this speech 
he twice remarked, ‘“‘It was my privilege to be 
wounded,” when speaking of the present war, I 
thought, How beautiful, and how rare! If we 
could all only have faith like this simple, un- 
taught soldier, and receive all the trials and 
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In a moment he bethought himself that every 
word he spoke was being taken down, and he 
says he was then very careful what words he 
uttered. The effect of the spoken word has 





sorrows of our every-day life as privileges, because 
sent from our Heavenly Father to lead us to 
Him! We are so easily tempted to consider this 
world as our only home, and to resent even the 
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sickness and troubles and pain that must 
to all. Rather let us rejoice and say, 
friends, it is my privilege to be wounded!” 


come 


** Dear 


‘So, by my woes to be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee 
Nearer to Thee!” 


‘Thank You.” 


THE first that a little child known to the 
writer has learned to speak is “Thank you.” 
This is the last word which some people use, but 
their influence for would be greatly  in- 
creased if they patronised it a little The 
chaplain of Bishop of Manchester, said 
“Thank you” to a porter who had closed the 
a railway compartment. ‘“ That’s right,” 
“Ll like to hear people say * Thank 


word 


zor rd 
more, 
Fraser, 


door of 
said the Bishop ; 
you.” We may be sure that God likes this also. 


Look for the Best. 


A RoyaAL Princess was once shown through the 


museum in Scotland Yard containing the photo- 


graphs of countless criminals, and also some of 
the methods, scientific and legal, for tracing crime 
and punishing it. ‘‘It is all very clever,” said 
the kindly Princess with a sigh: “but if the 
world were as anxious to discover and reward 


the good men as is to punish the bad, what a 


pleasant place it would be!” 


Spiritual Compensations. 


Dr. Hans Ri 
Orchestra, wrote 


the conductor of the Hallé 
to the Manchester papers a few 


HTER, 


THE QUIVER 
BASED ON THE 


CUESTIONS, 


13. From what words should we gather that the com- 
mencement of the Jewish year was changed at the de- 
parture from Egypt ? 

14. What was the principal object of the institution of 
the Passover? 

15. What special directions 
keeping of the Passover? 

16. Why that Pharaoh pursued the Israelites 
after having given them permission to leave Egypt? 

17. In way did God help the Israelites to have 
faith in Him when they were so terrified by the sight 
of the pursuing Egyptians? 

18. By what means did God delay the Egyptians while 
the Israclites were passing on foot through the Red Sea? 

19. What John the effect of Christ's 
atonement on the believer? 


were given as to the 
was it 


what 


does St say is 


2. In what words does St. John show that Jesus is 
perfect God as well as perfect man? 
21. What great difference do we find in the command 


to preach the Gospel given by our Lord to His apostles 
before and after His resurrection ? 


2. By what messengers has Jesus confirmed His 
Promise that He will come again and receive His own 


to Himself ? 

2. What ground is there for believing that the descent 
of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost took place in 
some public one of the rooms of the 
Temple? 

4. What prophecy was fulfilled by the descent of the 
Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost ? 


room, probably 
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back to the following effect: “I shall 
scarcely be accused of ingratitude or hostility to 
Manchester if I venture to say that we are not 
exactly spoilt by sunshine. But as a make-weight 
for that, the genius of the city has given to the 


weeks 


inhabitants a certain warm sensibility to the 
eloquence of tone. Living in a climate rather 
unfavourable to the delight of the eye, they 
seem to be all the more keenly alive to the 
delight of the ear.” So lives that are lived in 
bleak climes and under grey skies, and that 
have many an outward disadvantage, have their 


compensations in spiritual delights, in gracious 


fellowships, in the play of heavenly light upon 
black rocks, and the surge of heavenly music 
drowning the discords of the tempest. God sets 


one thing over against another. 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 
THE following is a list of received 
from October Ist up to and including October 3lst, 
1901. Subscriptions received after this date will 
be acknowledged next month :- 

For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: L. R., Newcastle, 5s, ; 
Shamrock, 5s.; An Irish Girl, £1; Mrs. L., 5s.; Anon, (re 
Rosie Hellis), 2s.; A Reader of THE QuiIvER, 2s. 6d 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: A Constant Reader of THE 
QvuIVER, Brighton, 5s.; Lochalsh, 3s.; E. F. G., £1; An 
Irish Girl, £2. The following amounts have been sent 
direct: Lila Noel, 17s.; M. B., 23. 6d.; A Grateful Mother, 
£5. 

For the Socicte EFrangélique de France (“ The Great Soul 
Hunger in Central France”): A Friend, £5; An Irish 
Girl, 10s. 


contributions 








BIBLE CLASS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 95. 


1. Amram and Jochebed, both of the tribe of Levi 
(Ex. ii. 1-4, and vi. 20). 

2. His elder sister Miriam (Ex. ii. 4). 

3. Stephen tells us that Moses was “learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, and was mighty in words 
and in deeds” (Ex. ii. 10; Acts vii. 22). 

4. Moses, acting as he supposed under Divine influence 
for the deliverance of Israel, slew an Egyptian, which 
act, being made known to Pharaoh, caused Moses to 
fiee for his life (Ex. ii. 12-15; Acts vii. 24-29). 

5. The harp, the viol, the tabret and pipe (fs. v. 12). 

6. The drunken habits of the people and the self- 
indulgent lives of the rich (Is. v. 8-14 and 20-25). 

7. On Mount Horeb, from which circumstance it is 
supposed the mountain took the name of Sinai, the word 
Sinai meaning “ bush” (Ex. iii. 1-2). 

8. From God's command to Moses: “ Put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground” (Ex. iii. 5). 


9. A land of good pasturage for cattle, and where 
there is an abundance of wild flowers (Ex. iii. 8). 

10. Exodus xi. 5. 

11. The great respect the Egyptians had for the 
wisdom and power of. Moses, and the hope that by 


these gifts they would be able to propitiate the God of 
the Israelites (Ex. xi. 3). 

12. The fact that three millions of people, besides very 
much cattle, should be able to leave the country so 
quietly and quickly, and without even any preparation 
of food (Ex. xii. 34-40 and xi. 7). 








E. C. Weigall, Author of ‘‘The Temptation of Dulce Carruthers,” 
‘*An Angel Unawares,”’ Etc. 


“Only a little fountain lent 
Some use for ears; 

And on the dumb shade, language spent 
The music of her tears.” 


tartly, ‘‘there’s none 


this half-hour past to 
go down to the post 





the bean harvest 
You might ha’ 


poor uncle has had to leave 
and go down to the village. 
that it was the day for writin’ 
Matt, in Ameriky, as 


they told him there wasna’ a letter fro’ his 
the ship comes in; 


likely eniff to 
Mrs. G ssing Kersey’s 
arrangements 


on every subjec 














the Gissing Kerseys had lived for three 
generations), were tempered with doubt and 
no small contempt, the American postal 
system might live to survive her scorn. 

She paused like an eight-day clock that 
has run down, and her niece broke in 
gently: 

“Tm very sorry, Aunt Fortune; it was 
neglectful of me, and I will go and meet 
Uncle Gissing and tell him so.” 

“That's like you all over, Essie,” returned 
Mrs. Kersey candidly; ‘always one to be 
very sorry when the deed’s done. That's 
cheap sorrow in my thinkin’, like the iceing 
on a cake that looks pretty and tastes of 
nowt. Readin’ again, Vll be bound. If your 
mother had read a bit less and thought a 
bit more, she’d ha’ found a husband as could 
have left a bit of money to his daughter, 
and not left her to his wife’s brother to 
maintain; not but what you aren’t a useful 
sort, Essie, when you get them books out 
of your head,” she made haste to add, 
mindful that her words had not erred on 
the side of kindliness. 

In the garden of Greyfriars Farm Esther 
Angier stood facing her aunt steadily, with 
a sorrowful expression in her eyes that had 
been summoned thither by Mrs. Kersey’s 
words. , 

‘IT am going now,” she said; ‘‘ perhaps | . 
shall overtake him,” and, turning, she sped ; ‘ 
up the garden pxth and out through the f 




















On THE EDGE 
wicket gate that abutted on the park, with 
the free step of a girl of the wild East 
Country, whom no pretence of the unnatural 


refinement of the mincing middle class has 
spoiled. 

Mrs. Kersey looked after her with unwill- 
ing admiration, and then turned to tie back 


a rose-bough that was flapping in the light 


south wind against the little summer-house. 
“She’s a good girl times, but that dratted 
readin’s all agin her. If I could get Reuben 


Orfeur to see it in the same light, maybe 
Essie’d give it up.” 

She kicked contemptuously into a 
well-thumbed copy of ‘The Faérie 
that had been reading, and 
assault by flinging a brown 
the Spectator and an 
“The Royal Academy 
after it. The 


corner 
a small, 
Queene 

followed up the 
leather 
odd = numbe1 of 


Essie 
volume of 
books 


Illustrated Catalogue ” 


had been bought by Gissing Kersey at a 
sale many years ago, as a cheap investment 
to adorn the farm sitting-room along with 
the woollen mats, the alabaster castie under 
the glass shade, the wax roses, and the 
stuffed hawk. 

But Mrs. Kersey was not naturally an 
unkind wom and after a moment she 
picked up the little stock of books and 
replaced them on the chair, carefully smooth- 
ing out « ! leaf dog-eared by the fall. 
She was ’ neat, spare Woman, with a 
perpetually white apron, and = dark hair 
parted in the centre. She had a keen eye 
for a defaulter, and her dependents dreaded 
her tongue but she was as ready to ac- 
knowledge a virtue as to point out a fault, 
and, if she was cross-grained in her nature, 
she was a just mistress. One refinement she 
possessed of strange description, and that 
was her delight in rustling about the house 
ina silken-lined skirt, of an afternoon, when 
she was dressed. There was no one in the 
farm to appreciate the charm, nor friend or 
equal in the neighbourhood with whom she 


might wish to exert a pleasant rivalry, and 


the village folk thought her crazy for spend- 


ing on what was unseen money that might 
have made a good show on the outside. But 
the farm servants rejoiced in the creaking 


them timely warning of their 
Kersey put on 
a hew expression every time that she donned 
her afternoon gown, for the lining placed her 
on a level with the Squire’s wife. 


silk which VAVE 
mistress’s approach, and Mrs. 


She made her way slowly back to the 
house now, picking a bit of lavender here 
and there to stick in her old china vases 
in the parlour, for the bushes at Glemfield 
Were famous in the country-side, and the 


smell of the sweet purple flower was the first 
that greeted the visitor on the opening of the 


front door, 
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The one sorrow in Mrs. Kersey’s life was 
2 lasting one, that rose with her in the 
morning and accompanied her to bed at 


night, and, perhaps, added a touch of sharp- 
ness to her tongue; for her childlessness was 
was constantly at war with her 
nature, her cruelly, like the cut of 
a rusty knife. Little children were her joy, 
and to see her with a baby in her arms was 


a pain that 
hurting 


to see a new Mrs. Kersey, one not known 
to the outside world, but only to that uni 
verse made up of sweetness and violet 
powder and the rose-leaf softness of a baby’s 


cheek. 
Esther, her niece, had 
such conditions, and it was only a few village 


never seen her under 


mothers who could speak among themselves 


of a time of weakness when Mrs. Kersey’s 
hands were the first to welcome into a cold 
world a new and helpless soul. She had 


been a little unwilling to burden herself with 


Esther Angier, her husband’s niece, when she 
was left a friendless orphan on the death of 
her father, a curate who had been * passing 
rich” on ninety year; but, having 
once adopted her, the more ready 


to do her duty thoroughly by her, in spite 


pounds a 


she was 


of the fact that she would never resemble 
in the very least the immaculately perfect 
little Kerseys who might have been, but 


were not, 


hands so often in her 


Perhaps the thought of the little 
that could never 
the little children 
the same erratic 


mind, 


have hurt her in any way, 
who would lived 


life as Esther, grown up, had done, brought 


never have 


a moment's softness to her thin face, a light 
to her eyes that even her husband would 
have wondered to see there. 

But at that very moment the sound of a 


servant's voice, singing loudly as she clattered 


the churn in the dairy, brought Mrs. Kersey 


to herself again: 
‘Tl’ green o’ the woods cam’ back to me, 
As Oi sat an’ cried by the soundin’ sea: 
For only t glint of a golden hair 
Had browt me moonin’ to Yarmouth Fair.” 


“Tl moon her!” said Mrs. Kersey wrath- 
fully to herself. ‘Vl wager Jessie doesn't 
know I’m so nigh, or there'd be less o’ that 


singin’ and toll-loll. Jessie!” 

There was a break in the shrill, high voice, 
and the crash of a down-falling earthenware 
crock, that smashed into a thousand 
on the dairy floor; and, breathing lightning 
thunder, Mrs. hurried indoors, 
where, later, the the lamenting 
Jessie told a tale of an avenging Nemesis. 

Esther Angier hastened from the garden 
and up between the slim elm trees to the 
gate that led into the Glemfield woods, owned 
by the Squire, Sir Percy Manadon. Under 
the June sunlight the 
Suffolk glittered like a jewelled 


pier es 


and Kersey 


sound ot 


undulating plain of 
shield ; 


the 
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low-lying of the land, stretching away miles 
under the clear blue of the sky, throbbed 
with the glow of heat that beat upon the 
wheatfields, where the silvery-grey gulls 
whirled above the still green furrows. The 
corn was as yet no higher than the sedge 
by the river, and summer, late in appearing, 
had not yet browned the hay in the meadows, 
vaving tremulously in the light breeze like 
the bosom of the sea rocking at noontide 
upon a shore where it is always afternoon. 

In front of Glemfield Hall the green woods 
stretched for a mile or so; trees that had 
not known a woodman’s care for many a 
year leaned their gnarled boughs and stems 
one against another where the ivy grew 
thickest, binding the wych elms in firm 
embrace. The squirrels and woodpeckers re- 
joiced in Glemfield woods, where, according 
to the present Lady Manadon’s wish, the 
sound of the axe was seldom heard, and in 
the lush-green depths of the shade, where the 
hemlock fought with the blue-bell, wild, lithe 
creatures of the wood—polecat, wittrick, or 
water-rat—made their homes. A green wood- 
snake was sunning himself on the bridge as 
Esther passed across the weir, and vanished 
as she paused in a little cloud of dust. 

She was such a pretty girl that she wrung 
even from the apathetic villagers a meed of 
admiration. Daintily neat in her dress, she 
wore her blue cotton gown as though it had 
been of rustling silk and she a lady of high 
degree. It was belted at her waist with a 
wide ribbon, fastened by a rough gold clasp, 
the only treasure that had come down to 
her from her father, who had received it 
from his father—a merchant-ship’s captain 
who had traded in the Southern seas, and 
who had taken it from a South Sea Islander. 
Esther’s hair was yellow as the dusky gold, 
each thread glittering in the sunlight like a 
cobweb of tawny gossamer. She possessed 
beautiful eyes, that had a certain wistfulness 
in their depths—eyes that were as grey as 
the sea on a frosty day—the lashes of which 
were thick and black, and lay like shadows 
on her ivory cheek. 

Esther’s father had married her mother for 
her beauty, and Esther had inherited every 
feature, with each beauty intensified, from 
her gentle birth on the one side of the house. 

Mrs. Kersey pretended to have a grievance 
where her niece was concerned in connection 
with the charm of her hands, so carefully 
kept, so almond-nailed and pink-tipped as to 
the fingers; for Mrs. Kersey was of the 
opinion that if Esther took less care of her 
hands she would do more work, and that such 
care was a positive slight upon her own re- 
lations, who washed their own twice a day 
and thought no more about them. But, at 
the same time, she was more proud than she 





would confess of those pretty hands and slim 
feet, acknowledging in the depths of her own 
heart that even Lady Manadon herself was no 
daintier than Esther Angier. 

Esther overtook her uncle at the door of 
the post office, where he had paused to con- 
sider a passing load of seeds with a severe 
scrutiny that recognised the fact that the 
crop had been cut too early and would prob. 
ably fire from the damp. He did not see his 
niece as she came tripping up the road till 
she was close upon him; then turned with a 
slow smile: 

“Eh, Essie, so it’s you, lass? Yon’s Tom 
Feveryear’s harvest. I'd ha’ known it if his 
name hadna’ been on tumbril ; always anxious 
for the rent is Tom, before the rent’s due, I 
reckon rent is mostly paid out in the ‘ Goat and 
Compasses,’ eh, Essie ?” 

The little hand had stolen ingratiatingly 
through the fu-tian sleeve, and was resting, 
gloveless, upon Gissing Kersey’s arm like a 
white butterfly, and he squeezed it affection- 
ately. 

*“*Oh, uncle, you are always so suspicious,” 
pouted Esther. ‘‘Now, I think that Tom 
Feveryear is a worthy young farmer, and 
really does his best to succeed.” 

“Tom Feveryear, indeed!” said Kersey, 
with a portentous wink; ‘it’s Reuben Orfeur 
that should be the worthy young farmer—eh, 
Essie ?—Reuben Orfeur,” and he broke into a 
low, continuous chuckle that threatened to 
deprive him of breath, until his niece, rosy 
and blushing, thumped him back into sen- 
tient life with her open hand. 

“Uncle Gissing,” she said, ‘‘you must not 
do that. Aunt Fortune would be very angry 
if she knew that you were threatened with 
that cough again.” 

‘*Eh, Essie—so she would,” gasped Kersey, 
suddenly silent, as he remembered the vigor- 
ous remedies employed by his wife to restore 
him to his ordinary health again when he 
was taken with asthmatic huskiness. He for- 
got all about Reuben Orfeur, who was sup- 
posed to be “courting” Esther with the 
consent of her guardians, and concerned 
himself immediately with the business that 
had brought him to the post office. 

“IT mun put this i’ the hole—eh, Essie?” 

He held the letter tentatively between finger 
and thumb, doubtfully regarding the slit in 
the wall with the mystic legend ‘ Box” in- 
scribed upon it, and heaving a sigh of relief 
when the white envelope disappeared from 
sight. 

The post office was a grey cottage, picked 
out neatly in white paint as a sort of protest 
against the riotous behaviour of the monthly 
roses and the lupins, which nothing could 
restrain from wandering over the fence and 
wicket-gate in spikes and tendrils of green 
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and pink. The parlour window was never 
opened by day or night, as the glowing mass 
of auriculas and rare geraniums testified, 
and as the other window on the ground floor 
was blocked by the postal arrangements, the 
cottage was apt to be rather stuffy. Over 
the door was painted in white letters: 


MEHALAH SENESCALL, 
POST-MISTRESS. 
LICENSED TO SELL TOBACCO. 


And, as Mehalah herself declared, the tobacco 
was the better bargain of the two. 

Mrs. Senescall herself came to the door at 
the sound of the click of the letter into the 
box, for she owned to a certain amount of 
curiosity in a place where few people save 
the Squire wrote letters and fewer received 
them. 

“Why, good afternoon to you, Mr. Kersey,” 
she said shrilly, as she stood in a patch of 
sunlight that beat down on her neatly parted 
hair with chenille net behind, on her black 
and white pin-spotted dress and the clean 
coarse apron she wore. ‘‘ Writin’ to Matt 
again? You're that sharp with rememberin’ 
the mail days as never was. Well, Essie, yer 
look as nice as a fresh riz loaf, and I'll war- 
rant I'm not the first person to tell you so 
to-day. There’s a letter for your wife there, 
Mr. Kersey, as I was just a-goin’ to send up 
to the farm.” 

“Hand it out, Mrs. Senescall,” said the 
farmer, standing with his legs well apart in 
their tight leather leggings, his thumbs in 
his waistcoat pockets. ‘‘I always think as a 
letter is like a woman, mum chance till you 
get the right side of her, and then as full o’ 
news as an egg is full o' meat: as deep as 
they make ’em—eh, Mrs. Senescall ?” 

The postmistress sighed discreetly, and 
went indoors, returning with the letter for 
“Mrs. Gissing Kersey, at the Greyfriars 
Farm.” 

“And who'll it be from, eh, Essie ? ” 

Mr. Kersey was turning it round and 
round, peering at the stamp, and fingering 
the quality of the paper as though he had 
been valuing it at so much a ream, and it 
was not till Essie deepened the interest by 
looking at the postmark that he began to 
gain some clue as to its contents. 

“Great Yarmouth! Well, I know Fever- 
year’s brother that lives there, and Josiah 
Selfe has a son in one of the rows, but what 
should they write to me for? And there's 
od Mr. Hughes what buys my barley for the 
maltings, and 

“Why, Uncle Gissing, there is Aunt 
Portune’s sister, Mrs. Massey Plant!” cried 
Esther's sweet treble. 


“Bless me! so there is; and your poor 
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dear aunt always sets such store by her 
relations, and we're keeping the letter from 
her all this time: not that I likes Mrs. 
Massey Plant, but that’s neither here nor 
there. Good-day to you, Mrs. Senescall. 
Come along, Essie.” 

And he trotted down the hill, 
more leisurely by his niece. 

The woods were more hazily peaceful as 
they came through them once again, and the 
waning glory of the day had folded up the 
little scarlet pimpernels under the hedge, 
and even the dog-rose scent seemed more 
languorous. 

Mrs. Gissing Kersey was in her mos 
sombre mood, for Jessie had broken’ the 
smallest Crown Derby bowl, and in retreating 
before her mistress’s wrath had fallen over 
a nest of brown butter-crocks and annihilated 
them. She was, therefore, seated in the best 
pavlour—a funereal apartment full of crochet 
mats, oleographs, and the best tea-service— 
reading Dr. Hall’s sermons. She condescended, 
however, to unbend after she had explained 
the full measure of Jessie’s iniquities, and had 
withered her husband’s ill-timed jocularity 
by one cold glance. 

‘I should think you'd jest if you saw me 
laid in my coffin, Gissing Kersey. I reckon 
you'd be the first to laugh after the lid was 
screwed down, now that I hear you making 
unseemly jesting on the loss of china that 
was left you by your poor sainted mother.” 

Mr. Kersey’s jaw dropped, till his face 
looked as long as one of his own bills of 
lading, for this new aspect of his character 
appalled him, and he felt that if others saw 
him as his wife did he must indeed be a 
heartless wretch. But at the sight of his 
distress Mrs. Kersey grew more gracious. 

** We'll let it pass now, Gissing, and say no 
more. The letter’s from my own sister, Hepsi- 
bah Massey Plant. Last time she wrote she 
wanted to borrow five pounds, and the time 
before she’d broken her leg. I wonder what 
ill news there'll be this time? Maybe Mas- 
sey’s dead, poor soul! he always was a man 
that looked as if he’d go off sudden in a fit.” 

Gissing found his feelings too much for 
him, and sat down in his chair with a pre- 
tence at reading the Suffolk Spectator, a small 
local paper famous for its extreme local 
bias; indeed, to-day, the first page that was 
attracting Mr. Kersey’s notice bore the fol- 
lowing intimation : 


followed 


“Owing to our notices as to geranium 
shows held in the neighbourhood of Glemfield, 
the war intelligence has been crowded out.” 


An announcement that Mr. Kersey considered 
to be quite justifiable, considering that his 
wife’s *“*Queen of the East” had taken the 
prize at the Glemfield Show. 
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‘“Now. Essie, just think!” ¢ ‘ied Mis. Ker- 
sey. diverted from her book; ** Gissing’s no 
good—indeed, he’s readin’ elsewhere, with but 
little interest in what coneerns his wedded 
wife.” 


Suffolk Spectator, 
wall- 


dropped the 
sudden interest in the 


The farmer 

and affected 
paper. 

* Your aunt always was a sclwolar, and since 
she married Mr. Plant, of the big boot-shop 
in Regent Street, she’s come out wonderful. 
(‘ll read you what she with her hand 
writin’ goin’ slantwise up and slantwise down, 
Chinese 


says, 


as elegant as the letters on your 


grandmother’s teapot : 

‘DEAR FORTUNE, — This 
hoping to find 
me at present, let alone a bad toothache and 


SISTER letter 


comes you well as it leaves 


2 swollen ankle. 


‘I hope that you will be pleased when I 


tell you that | am intending to visit you 
next week at the Greyfriars Farm” (* And 
very kind, I'm sure,” put in Gissing Kersey’s 
voice from the corner); ‘“*but | shall not be 


able to stop long, as | have so many engage- 


ments at Yarmouth.” (‘*There’s always some- 


thin’ to be thankful for,” came in a faint 
aside from the armchair; but, Essie laying 
a gentle hand on her unele’s arm, active 


hostilities were averted for the moment.) 


‘It is such a gay place’ (continued Mrs. 
Kersey, with one long, lingering glance at 


her husband), ** that there’s always some kind 


of amusement going on for those that are 


good-looking and have a mind 


Ke ‘sey 


popular and 


to their (Gissing groaned, 


clothes ” 


and turned it hastily into a cough); * but I 
feel bound to see for myself whether you 
are all right, dear sister Fortume, and since 
[I hear that Esther Angier has grown quite 
a nice-looking girl, 1 think it desirable that 
she should look higher than Reuben Orfeur, 


whom I remember as a 

(**Dear me! she'll never remember Reuben 
Orfeur aught but what he should be.” Mr. 
Kersey had exploded in spite of Essie’s best 
endeavours, and was looking very truculent 
indeed this imagined where his 
favourite was concerned. 

* And if you'll just wait a moment,” put in 
* Perhaps 


ovel slight 


Mrs. Kersey with withering scorn. 
you would allow me to finish my 
letter; not that she meant compliments 
it’s just her way of talkin’.”) 

[ remember as a farm-lad, and think 
ing she ought to look a bi av for the 
the family, I shall do my best, and 


sister's 
any 
to Essie 





high 
sake of 
beg to remain your loving sister, 


**HEPSIBAH PLANT.” 


Esther dropped her head with a_ pretty 
blush. 
**She is very kind, Aunt Fortune, but I am 
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quite happy,” she said gently. ** 1 don't want 
to marry just yet; 1 
with you and Uncle Gissing.” 

“Go your ways for a humbug, Essie,” said 
Mr. Kersey warmly. “It’s as natteral for a 
girl to like courtin’ as it is for a thrush to 
March: I’ve got a nice bit o 
laid With as 
pretty as possible when the time comes, but 
as for talkin’ 

“It’s you that’s doin’ the talkin’, Mr. Ker. 
sey,” said his wife, rising with dignity and 
silk skirt; ‘tan’ PH thank yon to 
proper respect to my 

She’s bin 


anyone like staying 


sing in and 


money aside to marry you 


a rustle of 
sister when 
used to society that'd 


show the 


she comes, 


inake you feel all of a totter. Now, Essie, 
you come along wi’ me, and look out the 
linen sheets for your aunt’s bed,” and, with 


a sympathetic backward glance at her unele, 
Ksther vanished meekly in the wake of her 
aunt. 

Mr. Gissing Kersey, left to himsclf, heaved 
“Women folk are kittle-kattle,” 


a deep sigh. 


he said. ‘*She means nowt.” He _ looked 
vacantly for a moment at a pot of myrtle in 
the window, and finally drifted out of the 


room. In the garden Towser the sheep-dog 
his heels 
for he, 
Kersey's 


met him, and accompanied him at 
to the stack-yard with a dejected air, 
too, had tasted the measure of Mrs. 
that afternoon. He had a 

love for eggs new-laid, and _ it 
custom to detect desire to 
lay on the part of the fowls that 
Mrs. Kersey loved, and, having detected such 


reprehen- 
was his 


wrath 
sible 
symptoms of a 
barn-door 


praiseworthy intentions, to follow the cluek 
ing fowl to her nest, waiting patiently till 
the white, warm egg lay within his reach and 
the hen, clucking and scratching, had turned 
upon the would-be thief; then, 
shadow of the rick, he 
before the angry 
owner had time to give more than one des 
perate screech. But Mrs. Kersey had caught 
him at his tricks to-day, and the result had 
been trouble for Towser. 


her back 
from the 
crunched it in a 


dashing 
moment 


with a_ lofty 


He followed his master now 
air, as though he had never looked at a hen, 
his shaggy black and white coat and stumpy 
tail vibrating with sympathy. Kersey leaned 
on the gate, watching the flock of snowy 


sheep among the great oak until the 
June dusk fell and the evening light paled to 
primrose dark of woods. In 
the blue of the sky the voung like a 
silver boat, rocked a little star upon its pale 
crescent, and a white soft owl, flying heavily 
hooted to his mate till the 
voices. Mr. 
and was 
sighed 4 
quiet of the evening caught him 
wife and farm and 


trees, 
above the line 
moon, 


from tree to tree, 


avenue rang with mocking 


Kersey was not a_ sentimentalist, 
possessed of no nerves, but he 


little as the 
in its thrall, thinking of 
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ON THE 
all the things that might have been, but were 
not, and Towser thumped his tail upon the 
grass in sympathy. Up in the guest chamber 
Mrs. Kersey’s shrill voice was heard discussing 
the linen with Jessie and Esther. Shrouded 
in its box and laid away with lavender bags 
and sprigs of rosemary, the store of best 
household napery lay sacredly, disturbed only 
when some visitor came to Greyfriars Farm, 
or a tourist, anxious to see the quiet piaces 
few days’ hospitality 
from the Suffolk household. Esther was 
wswering dreamily, her mind astray, her 
against the prison 
She was away in 
own imagination, 


of the world, begged a 


thoughts beating restlessly 
house of Greyfriars Farm. 
the beautiful worlds of her 
peopled by vague dreams and vaguer fantasies, 
but far away from her Aunt Fortune, who could 
never soar higher than the labours of churning 
day and the set of a curtain or a bed-valance. 
She was not to any great degree looking for- 
ward to the visit of Mrs. Massey Plant, for her 
memories of that lady, based on childish years 
of acquaintance, were not attractive. But the 
visit would be a change from the monotony of 
life at Greyfriars Farm, and she sat stitching 
at a repair in one of the quilts, obediently 
under her aunt’s eye, until the daylight failed, 
wondering a little if Mrs. Plant would bring 
anything new to the farm, blushing to herself 
inthe dusk over the memory of Reuben Orfeur 
his slow warm heart. 

She sewed on, until far away in the kitchen 
her pots and pans, 
and took up a verse of the evening hymn as 
she clattered the tea things. Then 
her aunt’s shrill voice called her down to tea, 
ud, smoothing back the ripples of her shining 
the door and went downstairs 


words and 


Jessie st } pre “«] 


scouring 


among 


hair, she closed 


t 


0 the parlour. 


CHAPTER Il. 
“REALLY SOCIETY IS EVERYWHERE OF 
VERY SMALL.” 


GooD 


NECESSITY 





~2 € HERE was a breadth about 


Mrs. Massey Plant’s 
figure that was want- 


ing in the spare person- 
ality of her sister, Mrs. 
when the 
met her at Sax- 
mundham Station, he 
experienced a hesitating 


Kersey, and 


farmer 


fear lest the gig should 
be unequal to the task 
of holding ier. He, 


however, fortunately re- 

frained from expressing 
his sentiments aloud, re serving his sympathies 
for the horse, who flinched perceptibly as the 
heavy foot of the visitor mounted the step. 
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“Well, Hepsibah,” he said cheerfully, when 
Bandy, the lame man abhout the farm, had 
possessed himself of the tin trunk and leather 
handbag that he proceeded to stow away in 
the lamb cart among the sundry purchases 
from Saxmundham market, ‘*we shall all be 
glad you at the farm again, for it 
must be more than five years since you and 
Fortune last met. You will find her a bit 
older, I expect, but we've all grown that.” 

He his horse’s head out of the station 
yard, and, flicking him with the whip, they 
were out upon the hilly road, jogging 
along to Glemfield. 

“The Greys are 


to see 


set 
soon 


not a family to chang 
much,” returned Mrs. Plant with some 
asperity. “I don’t expect to find Fortune 
much different. Now you look in a bad way, 
Mr. Kersey. I don’t know when I've seen 
you look worse.” 

Gissing Kersey’s cheerful countenance fell 
at once, and he became a prey to gloom that 


wrapped him in silence until they were 
within sight of the farm. 

Mrs. Plant was a handsome woman, very 
showily dressed in black bugled crape, for 


she was one of those persons who take every 
opportunity of wearing mourning, seizing upon 
the decease of any cousin by marriage to show 
respect to her family in sucha manner. Her 
brown hair was waved rather elaborately and 
parted under her bonnet of satin and feathers, 


and she wore a long gold chain round het 
throat and several rings upon her fingers, 
while her mantle was made in the latest 


Yarmouth fashion, and seemed to display a 
sample of every material upon its surface. 

Mrs. Kersey and Esther were standing in 
the porch when the gig drove up, and when 
Mrs. Plant had dismounted with much grace 
by the aid of a chair, she was the recipient 
of a very warm welcome. 

* Why, me, Fortune, how the child 
has grown!” she said, holding Essie at arm’s 
length and looking at her critically. ‘* Quite 
pretty, too, I Quite thrown away 
upon a place like this. She could have beaux 
by the score in Yarmouth.” 

“IT thank much, Mrs. Plant, but 
I don’t want them. I am quite happy,” the 
girl answered, so earnestly that the visitor 
rallied her on her gravity, declaring that her 
cousins would be shocked at seeing a girl who 
could not laugh. 

They were so lively in the parlour indeed, 
under the influence of Mrs. Plant, when she 
had taken off her bonnet and donned a beauti- 
beads and lace, that the 
She carried 

Yarmouth 

They took 
and attended a 
her guidance, 


bless 


declare. 


you \ ery 


ful cap composed of 
room hardly knew itself again. 


them into the select circle’ in 


where the Plants shone like stars. 
with 


soirée at 


wife 
under 


doctor's 


Hall 


the 
the 


lea 
Town 
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while they paused en passant to wonder at 
the beautiful dresses of Mrs. Manton, the 
butcher’s wife, and the victoria and pair 
recently set up by the retired cheesemonger. 

Mrs. Kersey listened with real pleasure, for 
she felt that her husband must be impressed 
by the lofty standing of her relations, and 
the only jarring note in the afternoon was 
struck at the moment in which 
round in the middle of a deseription of what 


she looked 


the doctor’s wife had said in praise of Daisy 
Plant, and found her husband asleep, with 
his hands placidly folded across the third 


button of his waistcoat. 

Reuben Orfeur was coming to supper, and, 
a little oppressed by so much greatness, Essie 
slipped out to meet him on the pretence of 
seeing to the table. She went as far as the 
stile by the woods, over which she knew he 
must come, and stood leaning with her head 


upon her hand in silence. The peace of the 
evening was restful after the exhausting 
companionship of Mrs. Plant, and she felt 
that she was out of sympathy with a mind 
that could find its greatest pleasure in 
struggling up a social ladder that was very 


steep to climb, and, when climbed. presented 
foot. Somewhere 
remembered the 


no rest for the sole of the 
she had and 
appropriately now: 


read, words 


“ Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 
Our own felicity we make or finc.” 


And if that was true, as it surely was in her 


own case, it must have been her own quiet 
mind that had made Greyfriars Farm _ the 
happy home it had always been to her. The 
country, the birds and flowers, were her 
intimate associates, while the people around 
her were charming, because she took them 
as she found them—with their faults and 
with their virtues, their failings and their 


loving large-heartedness. 

So still did she stand waiting, that a white 
ghost moth settled on a spike of loose-strife at 
her side, and a bat, wheeling sharply across 
the path with its shrill cry, fluttered her soft 


hair. A bright-eyed rabbit came out of the 
corn and sat leisurely down, with one eye 
upon her, washing his face; and a squirrel 


joined him from the boughs of the oak over- 
head in chattering anger over the 
of a marauding blue jay, who had robbed the 
thrush’s nest in the hole in the tree 
him. Eight o’clock went solemnly from the 
church tower, every stroke reverberating on 
the quiet air, swinging out into the dusk as 
though it were ringing the knell of the day. 
A gate clicked somewhere in the woods, and 
up the hill she heard her lover approaching, 
his quick, manly step keeping time to the 
tenor of his song. He had been practising 
at the church, for he was the mainstay and 


misdeeds 


below 
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backbone of the musical part of the service, 
Many a time and oft did the rector fee] 
thankful for Reuben Orfeur’s stalwart pre. 
and tactful dealings with the handful 
of men who made up the Glemfield choir and 


sence 


squabbled periodically over musical preced- 
ence. But somehow no one ever quarrelled 
with Reuben Orfeur, for his quiet good- 


temper and unwillingness to see slights where 
none were intended held the balance straight 
in a society that is usually a place of storms, 

Somehow, who knew 
garded him in the light of a tower of strength, 
It was not that he professed much, for he was 
few that 


everyone Reuben re. 


a man of words, but every man, 
woman, and child in Glemfield knew that he 
had never yet gone back from his promise 
in any of his dealings, and that his ideal 


was so high a one that only a very straight 
path could lead to it. Perhaps Esther was 
the only person who had fully fathomed the 
depths that lay in Reuben Orfeur’s nature, 
and as they had grown up side by side, and 
had been little husband and wife when they 
played at houses in the wood, it seemed only 
natural that they should contemplate a per- 
manent household in later life. 
Esther looked up with a 
woke a sleeping dimple in he 


smile that 
cheek. Reu- 


unpretentious baritone, 


now 


ben’s voice was an 
correct enough as to time and tune, though 
his musical powers were limited to very 
night air lent 
a mellow charm to every note, and she fan- 
that *Light at Eventide” had _ never 
sounded sweeter. Who would want a happier 
life, a fairer picture? she felt as 
there. Some have had—of 


wider interests, world —but 


simple singing; but the quiet 


cied 
she stood 
dreams she might 
fuller life in’ the 
they had been vague imaginings born of her 
books, and the strain of sailor 
blood in her veins. She could see her days 
now as each would be as Reuben’s wife, just 
as she could look back at the past and recall 


perhaps of 


every hour spent at Greyfriars Farm before 
she had grown up, and afterwards. Early 
rising with the pink flush of dawn in the 


sky and the pearly dew upon the fields, work 
and market-day week in 
Saxmundham, and to bed moon 
rose and the pale stars came out. 
peace and unruffled existence, like the quiet 
of the lake in the Hall grounds. 

Reuben waved his hand to her as his tall 
broad figure loomed up in the growing dusk, 
and she went to him with pretty con- 
fidence, slipping her hand under his arm. He 
had been educated at a good school at Fram- 
lingham, and although his slower nature could 
never touch the heights of Esther's interests, 
yet their sympathies were identical, and he 
constantly to appreciate the higher 
flights of Esther’s knowledge. 


once a 
when the 
Sleep and 


leisure, a 


meet 


strove 
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“She ran forward and caught him in her arms.”—y. 234. 
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As she came up with him now, in her 
pretty white dress, with the shadows of the 
trees about her, the song died on his lips, and 
he looked at her silently, with such honest 
love and admiration shining in his eyes that 
any woman might have been proud to see 
written in her lover’s face. 

‘* Why, Essie,” he said simply, though, after 
his look, the words sounded expressionless, 
‘*I never expected you to come. I thought 
you would be too busy with your aunt.” 

Essie held up her cheek for his kiss. 

‘“*T wanted to come, Reuben, and Mrs. 
Plant is no relation of mine. I wouldn’t own 
her—horrid old thing!” 

‘** Essie, Essie!” 

‘ Youwll say she is horrid when you see her 
and hear her talk. Why, she was quite rude 
even about you,” pouted the girl. 

*Let her talk, dear. Hard words never 
hurt anyone yet. What did she say ?” 

‘**Say? Oh, she said she remembered you 
as a farmer’s boy—rude and _ untruthful 
woman !” 

Kssie’s indignation was so earnest and so 
pretty that Reuben gave a great laugh. 

**And so she can, my girlie, and so she 
can—always a farmer and once a boy—so I 
must have been a farmer's boy. Poor Mrs. 
Plant! If she never says worse than that 
about me, I think I can bear it.” 

*But she is never nice in what she says 
about you, and I shall be glad when she has 
gone. She always seems to insinuate that 
she has other—other views for me.” 

“Than marrying me? Yes, no doubt.” 

Renben’s voice was grave, and his face 
stiffened a little. 

“She can have what views she likes,” 
returned Esther. “I have my views as well. 
England’s a free country.” 

And she looked up in such a_ bewitching 
way from under her cloud of corn-gold 
hair that he forgot the argument in the 
delight of bringing the blushes to her cheeks, 
as he talked of some day soon, when farm- 
ing began to look up and maybe Uncle Joe 
Porter had left him that £500 he had heard 
so much of in the old man’s lifetime and 
seen so little. 

They were back again at the stile, stroll- 
ing slowly across the soft green turf, be- 
fore they were aware that Bandy, the farm 
man, was standing leaning over the gate, 
enjoying the solace of an evening pipe. 

He’ was a shrunken, thin man, with a limp, 
and a certain fund of dry bumour that had 
never deserted him even when, years ago, his 
wife and baby had died after a brief year of 
married happiness. On that occasion the 
village minister had come to condole with 
the bereaved widower, and had asked him if 
the “blessed soul had made a good end.” 





“T’owd girl and t’owd lad’s gone,” Bandy 
had replied caustically, ‘*but strikes me as 
it ain't the end for no one but me in the 
business, and if ye wants to know what 
doesn’t concern you, maybe you'll go and 
ask the Vicar, as has more sense in his little 
finger than you have in your whole carkiss,” 

To-night Bandy was comfortably meditating 
on the South African war as he watched the 
slow moving of the sheep like black shadows 
among the elms; the tinkle of the wether’s 
bell, and the plaintive bleat of the ewes, 
causing him a pleasure that was _ infinitely 
superior to any that might have been afforded 
him by the finest music. The lights in the 
farmhouse windows were twinkling out one 
after another, as Reuben and Esther paused 
to bid him good-night. 

The girl was often sorry for the man whose 
happiness had begun and ended so soon, 
though it is doubtful whether Bandy ever 
repined at a lot that he bore with the patience 
of a stoic. 

“*Good-night, Bandy,” said Esther, gently. 
**You are very thoughtful. Nothing is wrong, 
I hope?” 

Bandy blew a cloud of smoke from his lips, 
and looked up with a slow smile. 

‘*Good evening to you, Mr. Orfeur. Nice 
evening for a stroll when the company’s 
agreeable. No, Miss Essie, I was just thinking 
what a fool my brother Bill was to go fora 
soldier when he might have been snug and 
warm i? Greyfriars Farm to this day. | 
never did hold wi’ foreign parts and weather 
as'll freeze you to dead one night and frizzle 
you like a pancake next. It’s poor work, too, 
to run the chance of a yard of cold steel in 
your inside when you might be tossin’ the 
hay in these fields.” 

“It's a good thing that everyone doesnt 
think so,” said Rueben with a laugh, “ol 
England would be in a queer way withoul 
the patriotism of her children, which belongs 
by right of nature to high and _ low. Bill 
didn’t think of the hardships and suffering 
in store before he went out, Ill be bound. 
He remembered only that he was going 
fight for his Queen and his country.” 

**Aye, what the eye doesn’t see the heart 
can’t grieve over,” returned Bandy drily, “# 
the cook said when she found a black kitten 
inside of the pike she was dressin’ for 5? 
Perey’s dinner. But I reckon, like the black 
kitten, the hardships were there just the 
same.” 

‘Well, well, Bandy, your brother has been 
spared after all, and will return with a medal 
on his breast and such a number of expert 
ences to tell us about.” 

‘Aye, and maybe an experience in the 
shape of a black wife, or the loss of a leg as'l 
lay him dependent on me for ihe resi of be 
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days.” said Bandy gloomily. * But L’ve been 
thinking about Cronjee, and my _ opinion 
Jways has been that when they collared 
him they should ha’ put him in a cookshop 


wd let him lick the steam offn the windows 


for six months. That’s what I'd ha’ done 
with Cronjee, and | reckon the low diet’d 
ha’ kept him out of mischief. Now I heard 
cour aunt talkin’ about the war this mornin’, 
Miss Essie, and she ups and says that the 
generals “ad made a big mistake in talkin’ to 
Cronjee at all, for she’d ha’ had his head off 


before he could say *‘ Knife’; and 
mr uncle he says, ‘ Now, 
lways Was so rash.” But I reckon if most 

English enemies had to face your aunt, Miss 

Essie, they'd get short shrift.” 

Bandy,” Esther, 
poor Jessie did the 


Laminute 
now, missus, you 


“I think so, too, said 
wghing softly. ‘* Like 
ther day, when she gave you the lemon curd 
to clean the brass with instead of the paste.’ 
“Ave, she’s a notable housewife is Jessie.” 
And the two young people passed on into 
the farm gate, leaving Bandy chuckling at 
is own wit till the clock struck nine, and 
e bethought him of solemnly making his 
way to bed in the whitewashed chamber over 
the stable, where he slept on his flock mattress, 
sumptuous supper set in the 


Essie entered it, 


There was a 
wlour when Reuben and 
fter the girl had smoothed her hair and set 
Mrs. Plant 


varied 


lage 
ne hice 


smooth about her neck. 
had not changed her dress, but had 


er attire by putting on a white chiffon fichu 
that had seen better days, and fastening it 
about her throat with a huge cairngorm 
brooch adorned by seed pearls. 

“How do you do, Mr. Orfeur?” she said, 
with an icy dignity that set miles of social 
liference between them and made Reuben 


feel as though he were a naughty schoolboy 
gain. “1 think you have grown since [ saw 
m last. You will have to take care, or 
u will run to stoutness like your poor 
father. I hope the farm is getting on well ? 
thank you, Fortune, | will take a little 
inket after my ham. It looks a= shade 
Watery, but no doubt itll eat better than it 
oks. ” 
This insult roused Mrs. Kersey’s ire, and 
her discoursing so shrilly as to the 
rious recipes for making junket that Reu- 
ven Was for the time forgotten. 
Mr. Kersey sat at the head of the table, 


painfully conscious of 
that he must not eat 
While Reuben and 
ut either side of 


his Sunday suit and 
peas with his knife, 
Esther faced one another 


the board, and laughed like 
children at the vagaries of their elders. 

eventually to his ad- 
civility to a connection of 
artfully led = the 
groove, and landed 


As it n ight 


mtage to 


proy © 
show 
conver- 


Esther’s, Reuben 
{ Mrs. 


SuU0n Into a safer 
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Plant speedily into a = description of the 
house in Regent Road and the accomplish- 
ments of her own daughters. It appeared 
that Daisy was very musical, and Helen 
very fond of work, and that Sybil, the 
youngest, had so far only distinguished her- 


self by a love for pet annals of a non- 
domestic description. 

‘She couldn't abide birds, cats, or dogs,” 
Mrs. Plant was saying impressively; ‘and 
then we saw in an advertisement that a 


lady of title had a charming new pet called 
that, if anyone once saw it, 
never want anything else so 
engaging and “=musing, and the price was 
three pounds; so Sybil worrited her father 
till he sent the money, for she said it 
would be smart to have a pet that wasn’t 
like anyone else’s; and maybe it would 
only, when it came, it was a sort 
growled and snarled 


a coon, and 
they would 


have been 
of a small bear, and 
till we left it alone all night in the 
bedroom; and when we went in next day 
it had piled up every bit of furniture in the 
room, with the carpet and fender and _ fire. 
irons in the centre, and was sitting on the 
top of the natural as you please, 
tearing Daisy’s best hat to 
got the girl to catch it with a besom and 
into the dust-box, while we sent 
menagerie on the Denes to 

And fetch it away they did, 
though we had to pay damages to the 
man, whose thumb was bitten through as 
neat as cracking a nut when he just tried to 
handle it. And now to this day we wonder 
how the lady of title could say it was affec- 
tionate.” 

“Well, Hepsibah, [ think you was the 
greater coon of the two,” remarked Mr. Ker- 
sey cheerfully, “just to lose your money like 
that, all through buying a pigina poke. What 
are you frowning at me for, Fortune?” 


back 


pile as 
ribbons: so We 


to sweep it 
round to the 
fetch it away. 


Mrs. Kersey rose hastily, and put an end 
to the meal and the conversation at the 
same time, withdrawing Esther and her 
sister into the other room, whither they 


were speedily followed by Reuben Orfeur. 
The window was open towards the village, 
sound of the wind in the trees 
people to the pane. One 
of the men yard was playing *‘Sol- 
diers of the Queen” on a broken concertina, 
while another was trying to put in a tuneless 
accompaniment on a penny whistle; but, as 
they caught sight of the figures outlined 
by the flare of the lamp behind them, they 
concert and shuffled away, leav- 


and the 
drew the young 


in the 


ceased thei 
ing the night silent. 

Mrs. Plant was dilating to her 
the gowns that Esther must procure for her 
approaching visit to Yarmouth, and in a 
running series of comments disparaging the 


sister on 
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alliance between Reuben and the girl as a 


waste of opportunities. 


‘‘But he is a capital young man, Hepsi- 
bah,” Mrs. Kersey was saying plaintively; 


‘“good and steady as gold, and a nice little 
sum laid by in the bank for a rainy day.” 

‘‘What’s steadiness and goodness when 
looks and position are wanting?” retorted the 
other conclusively. ‘“‘I’d as soon eat soup 
without flavouring. If you won’t raise the 
family, my love, I must raise it for you.” 

And in the window, behind the dropped 
curtain, Esther had leaned her pretty head 
against her lover's coat-sleeve, for his arm 
had stolen very gently about her waist. 

‘*Shall we get married at Christmas, dear?” 
he said tenderly; ‘‘for if ’'m not rich, I can 
love you, Essie, and if there’s anything I can do 
to make you happy, you have but to tell me.” 

‘If you like, Reuben,” Esther whispered in 
reply. 

And as he had to bend down his head to 
catch the soft fall of her words, his lips met 
hers, and they forgot that such a person as 
Mrs. Massey Plant existed, or that life held 
aught besides their two happy selves. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘*UNSTABLE AS WATER, THOU SHALT NOT 
EXCEL.” 

MR. MONTAGU 

| THORN iived 

in comfortable 

apartments in 


Hamborough 
Street, which, 
although not a 
distinctly 
fahionable quar- 
ter, was as far 


limited income 
would permit 
him o live. He 
Was a man who 
had failed in 
for himself on 





definite 
account of an instability of purpose that had 


creating any career 
always prevented him from attaining to 
great proficiency in any branch of study that 


he took up. He once fancied he should like 
diplomacy, but, since to climb that ladder 
needed much tact and _ perseverance, he 


turned his attention to art, and cultivated 
a tenor voice that promised to be a success: 
but in the musical world he had just failed 
heavily, and in consequence was devoting his 
attention to making a rich marriage, in 
which pursuit it seemed probable that he 


would excel for the first time in his life. 
He was a 


man who had a small income of 
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westward as ae 





his own of some five hundred a year, although 
his tastes would have permitted him easily to 
undertake the spending of five thousand; ang 
if there was no actual harm in him, yet there 
was so little positive good that his character 
may be said to have been a thoroughly 
negative one. 

His rooms were furnished with great taste 
and shelves and table bore witness to natural 
refinement of mind in the various possessions 
he had acquired during his _ periods of 
residence abroad. <A _ pleasant south aspeet 
let in the sun through the open pane, and 
few people but Montagu Thorn would haye 
cared that the month of June was at an end 
and that so far no one had actively pressed 
him to visit them in the country. He should 
have remembered that Miss Fleming, to whom 
he was then almost engaged, was also re 
maining in London until positively driven 
out by the heat—though perhaps, her inelip- 
ations were bounded by his limitations. The 
windows were curtained in soft blue damask 
with a line of pink, where a muslin frill 
peeped out, and the whole room bore an 
impress of refinement that was only supported 
permanently by the exclusion of the landlady 
from sitting-room and bedroom and the third 
little room where Matthew Grey, the valet, 
reigned supreme. 

Thorn lunched and dined at his club, 
breakfasting in his room on something light 
and unsubstantial over the latest novel from 
Mudie’s, and Grey partook of his meals where 


he liked, so that master and man_ were 
absolutely unfettered in their lives. 

There were little chased silver statuettes 
and bowls on the chimney-piece that was 


draped by an Indian shawl, and a fine etching 
or two on the walls, while the books that 
Thorn most cared for stood in a carved shelf 
that smelt strongly of cedar wood. A silver 
bucket, supported by chains from the ceiling, 
held a few joss-sticks, that were lighted when 
Thorn felt he had need of rarified 
atmosphere to enable him to Morris 
and Béranger with greater zest. 

He was sitting now on the late afternoon 
of this late June day, writing at the dainty 
Sheraton table that stood in the window, for 
he had returned from the club with a sudden 
idea that, if committed to paper and worked 
up in the might prove 
valuable if it was ever completed. 

He was a handsome young man, tall and 
lean, with a slight dark moustache and the 
regular features that suggest Greek origi. 
He had every expensive taste under the su, 
and was unable to put up with anything that 
was not the very best of its kind, so that the 
life of Montagu Thorn was not one of unmiti- 
gated comfort when the day of reckoning 
came, as come it must to everyone. 


more 
read 


form of a _ sonnet, 
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On THE EDGE 


When he had completed the first six lines 
of his the inspiration left him as 
suddenly as it had arrived, and, leaning his 
head upon his hand, he took up a gold and 
that lay him and 
while his thoughts took a 


sonnet, 


enamelled case before 


lighted a cigar, 


fresh course, which finally ended in his 
ringing the silver bell on the table and 
awaiting the result, which took the form of 
his valet, Matt Grey. 

Master and man were absolutely unlike, 
which was perhaps the reason why Thorn 


found his servant indispensable, trusting him 
as he had never dune any previous dependent— 
the more as he totally failed to understand 
him, although he often leaned unconsciously 
upon mind. He absolutely 
respectful in manner, and severely proper in his 


his stronger was 
but only he himself appreciated the 
that he had over Thorn’s 
weaker nature, or the methods by 
which, period of two years, he 
had managed to bring him imperceptibly into 
more 


behaviour ; 
ascendency gained 
various 
during a 
his power by becoming master of his 
than complicated affairs. 

“You rang, sir?” 

Thorn looked up 
imperturbably 
down at him in return, and 
wondering whether any 
behind the quiet mask that stood for his face. 

Grey was a close-shaven man with sleek hair 
strong white hands 
cuffs—his whole 
appearance carrying stamped upon its surface 
the title of confidential 

“Yes; I rang. I am going out.” 

“Very good, sir. Your grey or blue suit?” 

“Oh, the blue; and a tie that will not kill 
my sapphire pin.” 
a flash of intelligence lighted 


The 


ever, 


pettishly. face of 
grave as looked 
he found himself 
passion lay 


Grey, 


strong 


and 
immaculate 


inclining to red, 


bordered by 


For an instant 


the steel grey eyes, for Miss Fleming had 
presented the pin to Thorn, and the valet 
was in favour of an alliance between the 


families, s such an «andertaking 
would affect 


66 


») Tar as 


himself. 

Very good, sir, and —Macpherson has called 
again about that little account: in fact, he is 
most pressing.” 

“Why not say abusive at once?—confound 
him and his little account!” cried Thorn. 
“A man must live, and to live as a gentleman 
he must be well dressed.” 

Grey had a wary 
he replied : se Tf 


eye upon his master as 


might be as well, sir, to go 
80 far as to settle some items on account, or 
he might be capable of—of anything.” 
“Of cutting off supplies, I suppose 
mean—and | have a new suit.” 
Grey bowed and was silent: it was not for 
him to how the affair might be 
settled, but Thorn saw an intelligence in his 
eyes that he 


you 
must 


suggest 


resented at once. 
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perfectly well, thank 
any suggestions from 


“T can see my 
you, Grey, 
you.” 

There was a_ restlessness in his 
manner that amused the servant. 


way 
without 


angry 


“IT am not aware, sir, that I——” 

**No, no,” interrupted Thorn. ‘ Did I ever 
hint that you interfered in any way? For 
goodness’ sake, don’t worry me, for I have 


too many worries on my mind already.” 

“if L might change of 
air.” 

Grey’s lips looked as though they had just 
uttered “ Plums, prunes, and prisms,” as he 
stood like a statue at 

There is no more humiliating position than 
that of a man whose pecuniary embarrass- 
ments have placed him in the power of an 
inferior, and Thorn, weak though he was, 
felt this now and again, and rebelled feebly 
against his chains. He grasped at the 
gestion now like a drowning man at a rope. 

“The very thing !—but where to go, Grey? 
What I the ruck of 
things for a bit—to let no one know where 
I am—to vegetate, in fact. There is plenty 
of work I could do if I had the charm of 
loneliness me, and then, as for Mac- 
pherson and his crew, it would be a relief to 
get away from them for a time; but for the 
life of me I can’t think of such a place. My 
will not beyond Bath or East- 
bourne, and anything in the shape of a town 
would be anathema to me just now.” 


venture to suggest 


his master’s elbow. 


sug- 


want is to get out of 


about 


‘deas soar 


Grey changed his foot and stood more at 
ease, 
“If IT might venture to suggest, I know 


the very place—a farm, sir, down in the wiids 
of Suffolk; the scenery supposed to be very 
nice, but not a soul within sight, if that is 
what you are requiring.” 

“The very thing!” cried Thorn restlessly- 
*But how on earth do you know 
place? So unlike you, Grey. I have always 
looked upon you as a thorough cockney.” 

“Indeed, sir.” inclined his head _ re- 


such a 


Grey 


spectfully. ‘I cannot say the country is 
much to my mind, but in this case the 
arrangement would suit me, as the farm 


belongs to my uncle, whom I have not seen 
for twenty-five vears.” 

**Indeed?” Thorn was getting interested 
in spite of himself. ‘A farm you say it is? 
Lowing of cows and bleating of sheep, and 
wind in the trees, and fresh milk ?” 


Grey inclined his head. His answer was 
self-evident. 
*But what on earth makes you want to 


take me there?” continued his master, with 
faint amusement. ‘* What will you do with- 
out your friends and your interests ?” 

*T can do without them well enough for a 
short time, sir; and, besides, I consider it’s 








as well on my own account to visit the Grey- 
friars Farm. By right I should be my uncle’s 
heir, but about fifteen years ago they adopted 
a young child—a cousin—and I rather think 
she has, as one might say, taken my place, 
sir.” 

“Indeed? Then they have no children of 
their own ?” 

Thorn was faintly interested, for the pro- 
posed bucolic atmosphere would be helpful to 
his sonnet. 

“No, sir; they have been married for 
thirty years and have had no family; and 
this Esther Angier must be nineteen now, and 
Gissing Kersey, my uncle, is a man of com- 
fortable fortune, sir—quite worth the trouble 
of going after, so I hear.” 

“You seem to have left them unmolested 
for some time, if you have not been there for 
five-and-twenty years.” 

“They were not too well off then, and I 
am bound to say they did not treat me with 
the generosity I expected, for a nephew of 
Gissing Kersey should never have gone to 
service. There was no positive quarrel, sir, 
but my uncle and his wife are under the 
impression that I am still in America.” 

‘*Dear me! and you had been home three 
years just before you came to me.” 

Thorn’s attention was wandering, for a fresh 
thought had come into his mind, and he felt 
that he had another inspiration as he drew 
pencil and paper towards him. 

*T was not certain, sir, whether it would 
be worth my while to let them know I was 
in England; but I am of the opinion, sir, that 
in this world the person who comes first is 
Number One, and if you don’t look after your- 
self no one else will,” said Grey, moving 
towards the door. 

‘*Then pray arrange for us to go down to 
this peaceful spot, at any rate for a few days. 
Let us say next Saturday for the start,” said 
Thorn, amused at his valet’s frank eynicism. 

“Very good, sir. They will be a little sur- 
prised to hear I am in England; it has been 
a matter of some difficulty arranging corre- 
spondence since I left General Silas P. Jack- 
son. Greyfriars Farm will please you, sir, for 
it is a most artistic place.” 

And Thorn, after the quiet shutting of the 
door, was left to reflect upon his poem and 
the agreeable possibility of escape from press- 
ing difficulties, until it was time for him to 
start for his tea with Miss Fleming. 

Rose Fleming had a house in Hill Street, May- 
fair, and her income was a large one. She 
nad been the only child of her parents, who 
came of a rich manufacturing stock in Brad- 
ford, and whose only ambition was to marry 
their daughter well, since they had enough 
money to dower her luxuriously; but both 
father and mother had died before their aims 
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were accomplished, and since their death Rose 
had lived her own life, heart-whole until she 
had met Montagu Thorn and succumbed to 
his attractions. She was not a young girl, 
for she would never see thirty again, and 
therefore her subjugation was more complete 
than it otherwise might have been; for when 
a woman past her first youth falls in love, it 
is generally no light matter. At first she 
had been attracted to him perhaps more on 
account of his connection with a class of 
society to which she could never aspire, and 
with the thought that to be addressed as the 
Hon. Mrs. Thorn would set a satisfactory 
barrier between herself and her past life; but 
finally she had grown to care for him for 
himself, loving his weakness and _ sensitive 
refinement, which presented such a contrast 
to her own robust nature. 

She was entertaining two or three friends 
that afternoon when Montagu Thorn arrived, 
and came rustling over the velvet carpet to 
meet him, trailing her satin tea-gown behind 
her with a pleasant frou-frow of lace and 
silk. He was a little tired from his walk 
through the Park in the glaring sun, and he 
fancied that never had Hill Street looked so 
cool, or the window boxes gay with flowers 
so alluring than on that day. As he came 
up the steps and was admitted by the two 
magnificent footmen, the sense of beauty and 
luxury about the well-lighted hall and stair- 
“ase was pleasant, and his eyes fell with 
appreciation on the statues in their niches 
holding great white lily flowers of clectric 
light, and on the Leaders and Vicat Coles, 
and the rare grace of a group of children 
by Millais on the stairway. There were great 
silver bowls of roses and lilac everywhere. 
and hanging baskets of ferns, and he could 
have declared that somewhere he heard the 
cool trickle of falling water among stones 
and reeds. But Rose Fleming was the only 
jarring note in the afternoon, for he realised 
at once that her gown was too smart for 
the occasion. 

She was a dark, stately woman with a 
fine figure, whose elaborately waved hair 
set off a colourless complexion that looked 
its best by candle light. Her flashing black 
eyes softened as they fell on her visitor, and 
she gave him her hand with such evident 
warmth that her friends very soon thought 
that they had engagements in other parts 
of London, and left the two together in the 
warm, scented drawing-room. 

“Come and sit down here,” Rose said, 
beckoning to Thorn to sit down on a féte-a-téte 
chair by her side, and busying herself with 
the tea. ‘‘Now that those dull women have 
gone, we can have a good talk. Miss Lascelles 
is always so spiteful, and Cissie Fane is 4 
stupid little thing,” 























On THE Eve! 
Thorn stirred his tea meditatively, and 
looked at Miss Fleming, who was contem- 
plating her fan. Her gown was a soft satin, 
of an opalescent shade that caught the light 
here there, and glittered under the 
flounces of Limerick lace with which it was 


She had a diamond clasp of twined 
and her fingers 
he wondered 


trimmed. 
doves at waist 
were so covered with rings that 
own modest gift of an 


and throat, 


whimsically how his 


engagement ring could be worn when the 
fatal words should be spoken that would 
bind them to one another. Even her fan 


was a rare series of paintings in chicken skin, 
nd the sticks were set with little brilliants. 
And as he looked at her he recalled suddenly 
his own whom the passing of many 
years had dimmed in his mind. But to-night 
the memory of her shone suddenly clear, and 
what would have said to 


mother, 


he wondered she 


Miss File mine. 
Lady Olivia had been one of those charming 
with whom it impossible to 


women was 


connect anything that was not pure and 
refined. Her dress had always been simple 
as her life, and she had shrunk from loud 
laughter and conversation as a bird out of 


the woods might have done. 

Thorn had wandered very far away from 
training, when he had learned at 
knee all things that make for 
that should make him an 
honourable, upright citizen of this world, 
and a fit of the next. The girl that 
his mother would have bade him marry would 


his early 
his mother’s 
good, all conduct 


denizen 


hardly have resembled Rose Fleming, but 
would have been a woman to lead him 
gently upwards, guiding him with a silken 
string to higher thoughts and life. But 
Lady Olivia was dead, and he _ had spent 
most of her money, was in difficulties on 
all sides, and was presented in the shape 
of Rose Fleming with a solution of all 
his difficulties. Years ago he had forgotten 
his early lessons of honour and piety, years 
ago he had realised that if a man wishes to 
be highly thought of and comfortable he 


must do all for himself. Better a house in 
Hill Street and five thousand pounds a year 


than a perpetual fight with duns and an 
existence that meant living within a limited 
income and exercising self-denial. 

Rose Fleming saw that something was 
impending, and that Thorn was not at his 


her best by a_ perpetual 
stream of chatter to break the awkward pause 
that seemed likely to ensue where the con- 
At last he set down 


ease, so she did 


Versation was concerned. 


his cup, and broke in on her trivial talk of 


with an evident effort, 


seem to 


fashion and fancy 
for he did not 
under the unwonted 
had fallen upon him. 


recognise 


embarrassment that 


himself 
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‘lI am going away on Saturday, into the 
country,” he said, ‘‘and this is really good- 
bye.” 


“Where 
know 


Miss Fleming looked up sharply. 
are you said. ‘I did noi 
that you contemplated a country visit.” 

He was ashamed to tell her that he 
going to a country farmhouse, of which he 
did not know the name, so he answered 
glibly : 

* Probably to my 
I feel the want of 
scene badly, and my 
consequence.” 

*But surely Lord Storfield is 
England?” said Miss Fleming quickly. 

“He returns shortly, and, besides, I shall 
possibly go first to Bannington.” 

“TI did not know that you 
with your brother Lord Bannington.” 

Thorn flushed redly, for Rose had cornered 


she 


et 
going: 


was 


uncle, Lord Storfield. 
change of thought and 
work has suffered in 


out of 


were friends 


him, and he was angry at her persistent 
questioning. 
*T know of no reason why I should not 


stay with my brother,” he returned icily; and 
Rose realised that she had gone too far, and 
hastened to efface the bad impression. 

**Tt will be very nice for you. I am sure 
you need change of air; but how I shall miss 
you!” she said, with a charming gesture of 
resignation. 

This gave him an opening for what he was 
desperately inclined to say, and he leaned for- 
ward, touching the hand that was so busy 
with the fan, till it faltered in its quick 
movement and lay unresisting in his grasp. 

*T am very glad that you will miss me, 
Rose,” he said. ‘*Can you guess why?” 

The red lips tried to falter a reply, but 
they trembled, and for once in her life Miss 
Fleming was at a disadvantage. 

“It is because I want you to be my wife, 


Rose. I will make you a good husband, dear, 
for I love you. I daresay that people will 
think it great presumption on my part, 


daring to approach you, but I can only put 
myself in your hands and assure you that, if 
you had been possessed of not a penny in the 
world, I should have loved you just the 
same,”’+ 

He grew more at ease as he spoke, and 
when he had ended he almost believed that 
he was passionately in love with the woman 
whom he had just asked to be his wife. 

When he had finished, Rose Fleming looked 
up, with triumphant love shining in her eyes. 
She did not pause to reflect that there was 
little of the humble, passionate pleading of a 
real lover about him: she only felt triumphant 
that she had won him, and that henceforth her 
longer insult her by veiled 
Hon. Mrs. Thorn, 


friends could no 


sneers. She would be the 


and in return she would only too gladly give 


























‘***Yon’s the church mouse, Mr. Val. 
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him herself and her fortune. A great future 
lay before her, for Lord Bannington would 
no longer despise his impecunious younger 
brother, and she saw herself hand and glove 
with everyone who, so far, had despised her, 
launched into a society where she would 
shine, and where her diamonds and _ fine 
clothes would be appreciated at their true 
value. And, besides all this, Montagu might 
inherit his brother’s title some day if Ban- 
nington did not marry unexpectedly. But 
she would allow her fancy to range no more, 
preferring to content herself with present 
happiness. 

“IT am so glad. Oh, Montagu, I have loved 
you so long!” she answered simply, and after 
a moment he put his arms about her and 
kissed her. 

They were formally engaged and an early 
marriage discussed before they parted; and 
when he left Hill Street, it was with the 
pleasant consciousness, that he had done very 
well for himself indeed in the marriage mar- 
ket, for Terence’s words were very much to 
his liking: ‘‘Sure, I am nearest neighbour to 
myself.” 

A love affair begun and completed on the 
hasis of self-interest is not a promising thing; 
but if Montagu Thorn felt any lingering 
qualm of conscience, as he reflected on the 
fact that he should part from Miss Fleming 
on Saturday with but small grief, he stifled 
it at once. He had not much time for dress- 
ing for dinner, but when he hurried into his 
dress suit he turned to Grey. 

“T_I had better tell you, Grey, and it 
might be as well if you caused the news to 
be spread about a little—that—in fact, I am 
going to be married to Miss Fleming in 
August.” 

“Indeed, sir; you must allow me to wish 
you every happiness,” said the valet, without 
relaxing a muscle. ‘‘ Will the alliance inter- 
fere with your projected plans?” . 

“Do you mean our going into the country ? 
Oh, dear no, Grey. I have a great deal of 
work to get through before August, and the 
change will do me good; and, Grey, I do not 
wish anyone to know my address— anyone, do 
you hear ?” 

Grey lifted his impassive face to his master. 

“Very good, sir,” he said; ‘I shall not be 
seeing any of the establishment in Hill Street 
before Saturday.” 

Thorn turned sharply away, realising irrit- 
ably that his servant had read his thoughts 
like a book, and that a man can seldom be 
a hero to his valet de chambre. 

He was a coward, he knew, in wishing to 
escape from the oppressive and somewhat 
exacting affection of the woman he was about 
marry; but never in his life had Thorn 
felt the least desire to combat his weaknesses. 
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All that night, in the midst of the loud talk- 
ing and louder jesting, Thorn carried an un- 
accustomed uneasiness about with him that 
he could not fathom. He had yet to learn 
that life was what love might make it. Long 
ago he had found a little book with the 
following verse inscribed in it by his mother: 
“Life is worth living—through every grain of it, 
From the foundation, to the last edge 
Of the corner-stone—death,” 
He had never found life worth the living 
as yet, for he had never learned that the 
secret of real happiness lies with God. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Ts the dry land sure, is the sea sure? 
Is there aught that shall long remain? 
Pain or peril or pleasure, 
Pleasure or peril or pain? 
Shall we labour or take our leisure? 
Who shall inherit treasure 
If the measure with which we measure 
Be meted to us again?” 


ae : ESTHER drove Mrs. 
Plant to the sta- 
tion after a_ visit 
of three days. 
Mrs. Kersey was 
busy among the 
seeds, and Bandy 
Was not supposed 
to be smart enough to 
take the box seat of the 
gig, although he sat on 
Mrs. Plant’s tin trunk 
at the back, with his legs 
tucked up under him, and 
grinned at the passers-by like 
a gargoyle. It was not an 
agreeable drive, for Mrs. Plant 
was determined to make the most of her 
opportunities with Esther, whom she now 
saw alone for the first time since her arrival 
at Greyfriars Farm. For the girl had made 
a point of always being suddenly occupied 
elsewhere whenever her aunt’s household 
cares took her from the room where her 
guest was sitting; Mrs. Plant’s tongue being 
dreaded by everyone in the household. It 
was not that she was violent in her temper, 
but that her persistent nagging would have 
worn away a stone. She had made up her 
mind that she had no use for Reuben Orfeur 
in the family; but she had also made up her 
mind, although she did not impart the in- 
telligence to her relatives, that if Essie was 
to inherit her uncle’s snug little fortune, she 
would make an excellent wife for Bertie 
Plant, the only son and heir of the house- 
hold. 

It was a well-known fact that Gissing Kersey 
had a few thousands either snugly coffered at 
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his bankers, or else carefully invested in some 
undertaking that yielded the naximum of profit 
for the minimum of risk, and Mrs. Plant had 
done her best to discover the extent of her 
brother-in-law’s fortune, and also to whom he 
had willed it after his decease. Her last effort 
had been made only that very morning, when 
she had been left in the parlour for a few 
moments with her brother-in-law, while Mrs. 
Kersey had gone to see about the churning. 
Mr. Kersey was deep in the advertisement 
sheet of the paper, which he carefully made 
a rule of studying every day from beginning 
to end; not that the needs of other people 
presented any special interest to himself, but 
that he always fancied that he might find some- 
thing that he wanted in the shape of a second- 
hand barrow or a new-patterned grass cutter. 

Mrs. Plant crossed her knees with a jerk, 
and every silk flounce in her dress rustled. 

“Tt’s an awful thing to have money to 
invest,” she said with a sigh. 

**T should think it’d be a deal worse if you 
hadn’t the money.” said Kersey, tearing 
himself away with an effort from his investi- 
gations for the moment, and murmuring 
** Confined labourer—intelligent—unmarried 
man ; 

‘You can advise me now as to investing a 
little nest egg of £2,000, though perhaps you 
would not think anything of a mere handful 
like that.” 

‘**T am never a 
silly about money, 
pretty penny.” 

* Now what do you say about Langoorlu 
gold mines for a thousand or so? If you 
would tell me what your money was in, Mr. 
Kersey, I might get a chance of fancying 
something good.” 

‘In an old stocking—in an old stocking,” 
chuckled Mr. Kersey. “It’s safer there, Mrs. 
Plant, and as for advising about investments, 
it’s a thing I never do. If they turn out bad, 
which is most often, you get the rough side 
of folk’s tongues, and if good you get no 
thanks.” 

And he returned to his paper with a stolid 
countenance, while Mrs. Plant sat tapping 
her foot and biting her lips until Essie entered 
and carried her off to see ‘* Woodland Frolic’s ” 
last litter of puppies. 

They were in sight of Saxmundham before 
Mrs. Plant broached the subject artfully, 
thinking that Essie might possess some know- 
ledge of her uncle’s affairs. 

‘*‘Now I wonder, that your uncle 
doesn’t have a better carriage and horse. He’s 
a rich man, according to all accounts, and he 
might make a better show with his money.” 

Bandy chuckled hoarsely in the back seat, 
and turned it into a cough. 

*T don’t think Uncle Gissing is very rich,” 


Mrs. Plant, to talk 
should call it a 


man, 
and I 


Essie 
ussie, 
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laughed Esther, unsuspecting of 
lving motive in Mrs. 
really the gig is quite good enough for al] 
we want.” 

‘**He gave you a very good and expensive 
education, Esther, I believe. He must be very 
fond of you.” 

Mrs. Plant’s were with the 
landscape and the wooded slopes around the 
old-fashioned town that lies in a _ hollow of 
the hills. 

“Fond of me? Why, he is like my father, 
whom I cannot remember. He has always 
been good to me, and so has Aunt Fortune, 
since I came as a little crying child in deep 
mourning to the farm. If I lived for a 
century, I could never show Uncle Gissing 
how grateful I am to him for all his love 
and kindness,” cried the girl with suddenly 
wet lashes. 

**Very pretty and proper, my love,” said 
Mrs. Plant. ‘‘Now I should think as he'll 
act as a father by you in his will.” 

“Oh! don’t talk like that. How dreadful! 
I can never bear to think of such a terrible 
thing as Uncle Gissing’s death.” 

“We're all mortal” said Mrs. Plant hastily, 
‘‘and, being mortal, are vile dust, liable to 
crumble to pieces at the first wind that 
blows. But it is a pity that you never did 
anything with all your education, Essie. 
Let me see, where was it you went?” 

“To old Miss Best at Saxmundham. She 
just had me and one other girl. She was a 
clergyman’s daughter, and she taught us so 
well. I used to come back to the farm every 
Saturday till Monday. I wanted to teach 
some children or go out as a governess, but 
Uncle Gissing wouldn’t let me do it. He 
said he had enough money to keep me at 
home, and Aunt Fortune would like me to 
help her in the house.” 

‘*H’m,” said Mrs. Plant, who saw in this 
only another instance of Mr. Kersey’s wealth, 
but as by this time they had arrived at the 
station gates, and she was much occupied in 
finding a penny for the porter instead of a 
threepenny-piece, Mrs. Plant said no more. 
When she kissed Esther and bade her 
farewell, she told her to remember that 
she had promised to come to Yarmouth before 


the under. 
Plant’s question ; “ and 


eyes busy 


long. 
‘*Your cousins will be very glad, Essie, 


and I will see that you have plenty of fun; 
for, say what you will, it’s never a good thing 
to marry the first man that asks you, with- 
out seeing what other men are like. Fancy 
if you were disappointed in Mr. Orfeur after 
you had married him and wished you had 
taken someone else!” 

‘‘IT am not likely to be disappointed in him, 
Mrs. Plant,” said Essie, simply. ‘I care for 
him very much, and he is such a good man.” 
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On THE Eve 


“How can you tell you love him betore 
you have seen what other men are like, and, 
besides, another man in a different position 
could give you all the things you love best, 
like books, and pictures, and music. Why, 
| know a young girl who was engaged like 
you, and she went to a dance, and saw that 
her young man didn’t——Oh ! my train? Well, 
good-bye ; Essie.” 

And a porter who had no sympathy for 
last words, hustled Mrs. Plant into a carriage 
and banged the door. 

Essie drove home thoughtfully. She would 
not have acknowledged it to herself, but 
her aunt’s words had implanted one faint 
little stab of uneasiness in her heart, and 
for the first time she faltered. Did she know 
her own mind? Could she judge without 
knowledge ?” 

Bandy, with the intuitive quickness of a 
faithful soul, recognised in her silence a 
vague trouble, and endeavoured to turn her 
thoughts as he sat in the seat at her side. 

“We got rather over-sufficient of that 
lady this time, Miss Essie. She’s what Jessie 
calls a non-such. I'd a deal rather take 
tea with our little porket pig than have my 
meals with them opinions flaunted in my 
face at every turn.” 

Essie smiled faintly. ‘She means very 
well,” she said gently. 

“She means very well, no doubt, but, like 
Sir Percy, she’s powerful near, and like Sir 
Percy, too, she likes to get all she can out 
of folks with nothing in return. Now, as a 
rule, folks give nothing for nothing, and very 
little for a halfpenny, but Mrs. Plant will 
lose nothing for the want of asking.” 

Essie touched the old horse with her whip, 
and they sped on under the low hanging 
ash trees, where the wood pigeons sat and 
crooned. Upon a wych elm, on the fork 
from which the three great centre branches 
grew, a Royston crow, with its grey and 
black plumage, snored as they passed, and 
then, as she fancied, broke into a hoarse 
bark as though he were laughing at them. 

“D’ye see yon, Miss Essie?” said Bandy 
again, as they passed the white boundaries of 
Glemfield village; ‘‘yon’s the Squire’s new 
idea of reapin’ and thrashin’ and bindin’ alto- 
gether, and I should think there'll have to 
be quite a new sort of harvest to meet his 
Wishes. It'll be all on a piece wi’ his breedin’ 
the lambs afore anyone else, t’ have ’em born 
in January for lamb at Easter, and having 
turkey every Sunday all the year round wi’ 
all the yards chocked up wi’ em. I’ve heard 
tell that his father—old Sir Percival, queerer 
than the Squire by a long way—never had 
flowers on taable, in spite o’ the bundles o’ 
roses and lilies i’ the houses. Said he’d plenty 
of silver i’ saafe, and, if they wanted decor- 
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ations, they might have glass currauts or wax 
dahlias as couldn’t spoil the cloth. He allus 
did his housekeeping hisself, for he said Lady 
Manadon was a feckless body; and he use«l 
to go round wi’ ’s finger teching the furni- 
ture, and when ’e found a speck o’ dust ‘ce 
rang the bell and hed all the household up to 
see.” 

Essie’s laugh rang out clear and sweet, for 
Bandy had a sarcastic turn of wit, and the 
Squire came under his ban. 

**I daresay the new machine will be very 
successful,” she said. ‘Poor Sir Percy! he 
always tries to do his best for everyone, | 
know.” 

** And such a household as theirs is!” pursued 
Bandy, with an eye on the mare’s ears. ‘* Did 
ye see the new footman at church, Miss 
Essie? Six foot five, if he’s an inch, and a 
voice like a bogle; plays the harp, too—and 
a fine noise ’e makes i’ the servants’ hall, 
they say, like a will-o’-the-wisp gone wrong.” 

The gig drew up at the field gate, and, 
jolting down the sandy road between the 
trees, stopped at the wicket gate, and Essie 
sprang down. 

“There, thank you, Bandy; White Star 
looks quite fresh, so I have not over-driven 
her.” 

She walked in at the door, and her aunt 
called her from the parlour. 

*“You’ve been a strange long time, Essie, 
driving your aunt, and all the time | wanting 
you badly.” 

*T am so sorry, Aunt Fortune, but I did 
not want to hurry White Star, as the day 
was so hot. What did you want me for, 
dear ?” 

Essie took off her thick driving gloves, and 
laid her sailor hat upon the table, then went 
to Mrs. Kersey’s side, and, kneeling down, 
slipped her arms about the thin figure affec- 
tionately, for Mrs. Kersey was in evident 
trouble, and her cap on one side above her 
tearful eyes and quivering face alarmed the 
girl, and drove her into unaccustomed demon- 
strations of affection. 

Mrs. Kersey yielded to the embrace for a 
moment with an angular stiffness, that niade 
Essie feel as though she were embracing a 
clothes-peg, then she drew herself away. 

*You’re a good girl, Essie. I was a bit 
upset at hearin’ from your poor cousin Matt 
—such a kindly letter. Dear boy! it will be 
nice to see him again.” 

esther got up quietly, and sat down oppo- 
site her aunt with a smile. 

“IT am so glad, Aunt Fortune! I know how 
fond you are of Cousin Matt, and though I 
never saw him, I am sure he must be very 
nice. When is he coming here?” 

Mrs. Kersey fumbled in her pocket, pro- 
ducing a stick of cinnamon, a nutmeg, the 
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leaf of a prayer-book, fivepence in halfpennies, 
a handkerchief with every flag in the universe 
printed on it in colours, and finally a letter 
addressed to herself, 

‘Such a dear, sweet little boy as he was, 
Essie !—such pretty, curly hair and nice, soft- 
spoken ways. He had a few words with your 
uncle before he went away, for he thought 
Kersey was none too generous. But I can't 
blame him, for a better husband never was, 
and his money was his own to do as he liked 
wi’. But here’s the letter, Essie, and they’re 
coming on Saturday.” 

Esther took the envelope, rather bewildered, 
for she could not imagine who ‘they ” might 
be; but the letter enlightened her. 


‘DEAR AUNT FORTUNE,—You will be inter- 
ested to learn that I have returned to Eng- 
land, and am now in the confidential service 
of the Hon. Montagu Thorn. He being desir- 
ous of quiet repose for a time, I propose to 
bring him down to the Greyfriars Farm on 
Saturday next, by which arrangement I shall 
kill two birds with one stone, and have the 
pleasure of seeing you and Uncle Gissing 
again, and put you in the way of making a 
nice little sum, for he is a wealthy gentleman 
and can afford to pay handsomely for his 
board and lodging. I shall be glad to make 
my unknown cousin’s acquaintance, and, as 
the poet says: 

‘Long years have passed since last we met: 
I trust thou wilt not me forget.’ 


“If the arrangement I propose is impossible, 
I trust you will telegraph to me at this address, 
but knowing as you do my great longing to 
see you, and realising the impossibility of 
obtaining a vacation in the galling condition 
of domestic service, I am sure you will not 
refuse to see me, whom you once loved so 
dearly.—Your attached nephew, 

‘**MATTHEW GREY.” 


Esther looked up, her eyes dancing with 
mirth, for her cousin’s letter filled her with 
a ridiculous sense of amusement. 

**And, of course, Esther, I wrote at once 
to tell him to come, and we'd do our best 
for the Hon. Montagu, and if he isn’t satisfied 
with the best parlour and the front bedroom 
he must be hard to please. 
up by Jessie to the post better than an hour 
ago, and she’s not back yet—a shiftless, 
lolloping creature. I tell her the honourable 
gentleman ’ll have a fit if he claps eyes on 
her face, blackleaded like a nigger.” 

*Oh, I think that Mr. Thorn will be very 
comfortable here, and it will not be for very 
long. He will be no trouble in being waited 
on either, for Matt will do all that. It will 
be a change for us, too, Aunt Fortune,” said 
Esther brightly. 
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I sent the letter 








never rains but it 
** You'll 
when you hear 
what happened when you hadn't been gone 
a quarter of an hour, but since your uncle 
Gissing has to remain on good terms with 


**But then, Essie, it 
pours,” said Mrs. Kersey dolefully. 


be mighty mad, | expect, 


Sir Perey, | couldn’t say no. You see, he 
might turn nasty next Michaelmas, and clap 
on a higher rent for the Valley Fields, and 
when you're married, Essie, you'll learn that 
there’s times when you might cut off your 
nose to spite your face, and a woman can 
do a deal for a man that isn’t down in the 
agreement.” 

She paused for breath, and Esther stared 
at her in astonishment. In all their quiet 
life together at Greyfriars Farm she had 
never seen her aunt so thoroughly excited, 
and after the absorbing interest of Matt's 
return she wondered what the next event 
would be. 

Lady Manadon never came down to the 
farm save once a year, or when there was 
something to complain about, so that the girl 
principally connected her name with a digni- 
fied stout matron, with a patronising air 
and flashing white teeth, who was accustomed 
to have her own way in everything and to 
think that outside her own immediate circle 
no one else was of the slightest importance. 

**What has happened, Aunt Fortune? What 
has Lady Manadon done?” 

Mrs. Kersey looked away nervously at the 
window. She was not quite sure how Esther 
would approve of her communication, and 
she had an uneasy consciousness that she 
had not acted with her usual wisdom. 

“Of course, I know it’s awkward, as her 
ladyship said, with them going away and all, 
‘a set of visits that cannot be put off,’ as 
she said with her own lips to me in this very 
room——” 

Ysther listened with admirable patience 
until her aunt had exhausted her stock of 
excuses, and went straight to the point with 
a suddenness that to anyone who did not know 
Mrs, Gissing Kersey would have been ovet- 
whelming. 

“The truth is, Essie, that her ladyship 
came to tell me she had a little nephew coming 
from India to-morrow, leaving his father and 
stepmother on account of ill health, and 
would we take him in here, as she and Sir 
Percy were going away ?—and you was t0 
teach him, Essie, for she said, quite friendly 
like, she knew how set up you were with 
your education and all that. And _ they'll 
pay a pound a week, half of which you shall 
have for pocket money, Essie, and the other'll 
go towards your wedding clothes— all that 
isn’t wanted for the new churn, at least.” 

“Good gracious, Aunt Fortune! A_ boy 
coming here? What shall we do with him?” 
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“He's only five year old, Essie, and very 
delicate. Lady Manadon says she can’t have 
the responsibility of him, and her sister 
shouldn’t have sent him; but I think it’s real 
ynkind of her to talk like that, and I hope 
youll tek to him, Essie, for by all accounts 
he’s a poor weakly little fellow.” 

Esther sat considering for a moment, then 
she looked up and said gravely: 

“[ shall like taking care of him, Aunt 
Fortune, and I will do my best. He can 
sleep in my room. Iam very fond of children, 
really, though I have not had much experience 
with them. Poor little fellow, we shall have 
to love him very much if he has left his home.” 

“That takes a load off’n my mind, Essie,” 
suid Mrs. Kersey, rising. ‘They call him 
Valentine Worsley, and his mother’s dead 
and his father married again, which is agin 
his happiness. Lady Manadon brought his 
photo down for me to see—a little waffley 
boy in a white suit, with eyes like saucers, 
But the worst of it is, Essie, he’s bringing 
a black heathen nigger with him for a nurse. 
She'll only stay a few days, for she’s got to 
go back again to India, but no_ blessin’’Il 
come on havin’ a heathen in the house, 
Mebbe the roof ll fall, as the Bible says.” 

“That would be a poor reward for your 
taking a poor motherless child,” said Esther 
gaily. ‘‘ Now I shall go and see about arrang- 
ing my room for him, and find some of my 
old toys to amuse him, for I have heard that 
children from India are rather hard to 
please.” 

“Tm sure I hope he'll bring no curse with 
him and his nurse, or none of them Indian 
diseases,” said Mrs. Kersey, shaking her head 
gloomily, for since Esther approved of the 
plan, she could afford to see the dark side 
of the whole arrangement. 

“I prophesy, Aunt Fortune, that when he 
has been in the house for a week you will be 
laying yourself down to be trampled on, 
and letting him ride roughshod over the 
whole place,” laughed Essie, with a face like 
a summer day. 

“And if I do, Esther Angier, I give you 
full leave to say what you like to me; and 
I expect you'll be saying next, like your 
uncle, that T’ll be letting him lick the cream 
off the puncheons in the dairy, for that’s 
what Gissing Kersey said to me—his own 
wedded wife—when I told him about the 
child coming here.” 

“Ah! Uncle Gissing knows what you are 
Where children are concerned,” cried Esther, 
as she shut the door and ran up to her own 
special room under the sloping eaves. Such 


acharming room it was, and to-day, with the 
West-going sun upon the far fields that lay 
outside the window, it looked more charming 
than ever 
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She drew a low chair to the open window, 
and sat down, leaning her cheek upon her 
hand. The coming of these strangers would 
make a great. change in her life at Greyfriars 
Farm; and although she could think gently 
of the little lonely child who was coming 
next day, the thought of Cousin Matt and 
his master was not so agreeable, for she had 
never very much cared for the face of the 
man whose photograph Mrs. Kersey had 
treasured for so many years. But since the 
die was cast, there could be no going back, 
and she would make the best of everything, 
as was her usual custom. 

Outside in the wood a pheasant: crowed 
harshly, and two great solan geese flew 
heavily across from the marsh land that lay 
below the farm, their great brown, outspread 
Wings whirring through the quiet air. 

Bandy brought in the milk pails to the 
dairy below her, with a clank of the bucket 
upon the cool, paved floor, and rising, with 
a guilty sense of laziness on her, she began 
to search in her cupboard for the coloured 
scrapbook and humming-top that were to 
make Val Worsley forget his troubles. She 
planned out the space for his cot between 
her bed and the window, so that the sun 
might fall upon his white quilt and pattern 
it with gold in the early morning. Then she 
smiied and nodded at Reuben Orfeur’s photo- 
graph over the chimney-piece, and wished he 
had not gone over to Framlingham for the 
day, so that she might have told him at 
once all the great news of the coming visitors 
at the farm. 

She had forgotten her vague unrest over 
Mrs. Plant’s words, for she knew that under 
his rugged exterior lay keen sympathy and 
a heart that beat truly in unison with her 
every wish. 


CHAPTER V. 
“THE HEART OF A FRIEND.” 


HE big Manadon carriage with 
its raking chestnut horses 
drew up at the farm gate 
late in the afternoon of 
Thursday, and Esther and 
Mrs. Kersey, rather fluttered 
and nervous, went down to 
meet it. 

Mrs. Kersey had insisted on having a 
thorough turn-out of the house in prepar- 
ation for their small guest, and the last 
chair had only just been dragged into place 
in time as the carriage wheels were heard on 
the gravel. 

Sir Percy Manadon had been up to London 
to meet his nephew, and he got out of the 
carriage first, waving a condescending hand 
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to Mrs. Kersey. He was a burly, red-faced 
man with scanty grey hair, who might have 
sat for Holbein’s picture of Henry VIII. in 
the long gallery at Belvoir Castle; and the 
village trembled under his loud, hearty voice, 
and watched him on Sunday, fascinated, as 
he took snuff between reading the lessons 
and counted the congregation from the step 
of the lectern to see that no one was missing. 

‘How d’ye do, Mrs. Kersey—how d’ye do?” 
he said, as the footman opened the door. 
‘*Here’s your young visitor—such a rip as 
never was, [ll be bound. He’ll keep you and 
Kersey in constant anxiety as to your old 
china and your treasures. You'll have to 
keep a birch rod in pickle, Mrs. Kersey, I can 
tell you.” 

But though his great laugh echoed down 
the avenue, it seemed to Esther to be hardly 
as full of mirth as usual, and she noticed as 
she came forward that his face was twitching 
a little under his heavy moustache. 

There seemed to be a short pause inside 
the carriage, and a little shuftle of feet. 

*T can get out all right, ayah, thank you. 
Oh, Lalun! look at the house—the pretty 
house and the trees and that nice girl! I 
shall like that girl, I know. I believe I can 
walk to-day, Lalun.” 

Esther held her breath with a quick stab 
of pain as from the carriage, holding care- 
fully to the handle, there stepped a little 
boy. Pitiful of face he was, white and thin, 
with eyes that had mournful trouble in their 
depths, as though the sorrow of many years 
had lighted on his baby heart. His thin 
hands, in gloves many sizes too large for 
him, and his feet in heavy new boots, brought 
the tears to her eyes for the very pathos of 
them. He limped a little when he walked, 
and his face, under his white sun-helmet, 
looked out at the new world with an edd, 
old-fashioned interest that culminated in a 
smile when his glance wandered to Esther’s 
face and rested there, well pleased. She ran 
forward to hide her quivering lips and the 
tears in her eyes, and caught him in her 
arms. 

**My dear little boy!” she said, “I am so 
glad to have you here; we shall have such 
fun together.” 

*That’s right—that’s right!” said Sir Percy 
heartily, as he followed them into the house, 
his arms full of rugs and parcels, which the 
footman was doing his best to appropriate. 

The ayah, a slim, graceful figure in white 
swathings and many beads, followed last of 
all, her ankle rings jangling as she moved, 
her dusky face turned on Esther with an 
expression of wistful approval. She had the 
timid, appealing eyes of the native, and it 
was evident that she was wrapped up in the 


child whom she was to: leave so shortly; for, 
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as Sir 


Percy expressed it, 


he had done a 
good stroke of business and found a lady who 
would take Lalun back to India at once, anq 
she was to leave Glemfield for London nex; 
morning. 

It was Esther's first acquaintance with a 
native of any sort, and it struck her, as it 
has struck so many people before and since, 
that the patience and fidelity of the aya)h 
race is a wonderful fact; for Lalun had left 
husband and children in Calcutta to cone 
across the unknown seas with a child of ay 
alien race. It was Lalun for whom Val cried 
fretfully when his weak limbs ached with the 
exertion of walking, and Esther stood aside 
marvelling at the patience of the woman, who 
allowed herself to be impatiently spoken to 
without a word in answer, and forgot even 
her own fatigue in ministering to her charge, 

Sir Percy stood awkwardly in the parlow, 
with his hands in his pockets, his lips pursed 
up to whistle, watching his nephew beating 
with feeble hands the placid upturned brown 
face. 

“Tm not hungry, Lalun—take it away. | 
don’t like milk, and I want to see the pigs 
and sheep.” 

**Bless me, Mrs. Kersey, you'll have your 
hands full,” he said. ‘My lady was wise in 
her generation when she said that children 
brought up in India are never fit for a 
respectable household—not that I mean to 
say anything against yours, Mrs. Kersey, I’m 
sure; but you must not be surprised at her 
ladyship not wanting such a guest at the 
Hall. You see, we’ve got out of the way of 
young people, with only a married son and 
daughter—both abroad, with no children of 
their own.” 

Mrs. Kersey was standing, a stiff statue of 
disapproval, by the door. 

“It'd have been more nateral, sir, for the 
young gentleman to have gone to relations: 
not but what we'll do our best for him.” 

‘“‘He will be well looked after here, I am 
sure, and it strikes me, Mrs. Kersey, that 
he won’t be looked after long anywhere. 
It is very sad, but, after all, nobody seems 
to want him: his father has a new family 
coming on, you see, and his mother died 
when he was born.” 

“Dear, dear!” said Mrs. 
sudden flush of wrath; “I can’t abear to 
hear you talk like that, sir. You might just 
as well say my stock o’ clothes was enough 
to last my lifetime wi'out plenishing, for ! 
was likely to go off with the apoplexy.” 

** Well, well, | hope he'll get strong. 
day to you, Mrs. Kersey ; my lady will be 
expecting me_ back. ll send Betts 
morrow for the black , 
departed hastily with an air of vast relief 
as he shut the farm door behind him 


Kersey, with a 


Good- 


woman,” and he 
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From that moment, Mrs. Kersey took Val 
to her heart, for it was quite enough for a 
or a chicken to be lame, 
support, and 


‘ reckling,” 
themselves of her 
where a little weakly child was concerned, 
though she said little, she would have braved 


pig to be 


to assure 


ww army of savages in his defence. 

Esther went up to the crying boy, and sat 
down at his side 

“Poor Lalun,” she said softly; ‘* you must 
not do that, Val. If you are a good boy, I 
will show you over the farm to-morrow, but 
rest to-night; and poor Lalun is 
tired too. Would you not like to be a brave 
boy. Val?—brave as a soldier—a hero, like 
our brave men who have fought in South 
Africa? If you will put your head on my 
shoulder and let me stroke your hair, I will 
tell you a story and your headache will get 
better.” 

Val’s tears ceased, and the ayah, rising 
from her knees, went out with Mrs. Kersey, 
for both women saw that Esther had _ suc- 
ceeded where the others had failed. 

“Other people haven’t got my backache,” 
said Val plaintively. 

“Other people have worse things to bear, 
dear. The other day—not so long ago—lI 
read of « man who lay out on the African 
veldt all night; he was a soldier, and had 
heen dreadfully wounded in the battle, but 
here were others round about him, groaning 
in their pain, and he realised at once that he 
was not the only sufferer on that dreadful 
night. There was a very small band of men 
to carry off the wounded, and they were 
heavily worked; but when one of them came 
to him, and wanted to lift him into the 
stretcher, he said he was not so badly hurt 
as those near him, and begged to be left to 
the last. He knew all the time that he was 
terribly injured, but he prayed that he might 
bear everything as a brave soldier of God. 
All that night he lay out on the lonely grass, 
wider the stars, with the dew upon him, but 
he said afterwards to the chaplain that he 
was not alone, for an angel of God came 
down to him, whispering consolation, shielding 
him with white through the long 
hours, and when at last they came to take 
him to the hospital in the early dawning, he 
was still alive, still brave, still uncomplaining. 
You must be like that, Val, a brave hero of 
Christ.” 


you must 


wings 


“T never heard anyone talk like that 
fore,” said the child feebly. ‘I will try to 
be good, and then, perhaps, an angel will 
come to me when I lie in my bed.” 

Val was so tired that, after a little while, 
Esthet coaxed him upstairs and put him to 
bed, where he iay with face upturned on a 
Pillow that was no whiter, praying Esther 
down the blind, so that the 
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hot to draw 
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down at 
silver 


young moon might look him, 
dappling the quilt with ladders up 
which his sleeping soul might climb in search 
of the angel. 

“What am I to call you?” he whispered 
before she left him. ‘*Uncle Percy said 
you would be my governess, but I can’t 
call you that.” 

**My name is Esther,” she said, “but you 
may call me what you like, dearie.” 

“Then I shall call you ‘Sweetheart,’ for 
my father used to call my little young mother 
that, and she had soft hair, just like yours, 
though I have only seen a little painted 
picture of her, that used to hang in the 
drawing-room once, with ‘Sweetheart’ written 
under it in gold letters.” 

Esther nodded, and went away with a 
lump in her throat as she remembered the 
boy’s faltered prayers, whispered in her ear 
after a confession that he had always said 
them to himself in the dark, since things 
were different at home. She thought of the 
pathos of the childish life that selfishness, 
perhaps, had ruined, and in the night she 
woke again to see how Val slept, and to feel 
the fever of his hinds and face. 

The ayah, who was sleeping on the floor 
by Val’s bed stirred when she rose, looking 
upward with dogged, faithful eyes into 
Esther's face. 

**Missee mem sahib,” she said in a hoarse 
whisper, as she gripped the girl’s white gown, 
“vou plenty kind to little massa, I leave 
him plenty glad with you. I go back to my 
children—my husband—but I plenty sorry, 
missee—poor ayah plenty love—plenty think 
he never see India again—never see rainy 
season what you call Christmas.” 

*Oh, Lalun!” cried Esther. 

“You promise to love him, missee ? to take 
him in your arms like one big baby?” The 
Indian woman was kneeling up now, with 
the tears streaming down her face. “I 
nursed him—Lalun took him from dead 
mem sahib——” 

Esther bent down and touched the brown 
hand very kindly. ‘ Lalun, I will take 
great care of Val. I will love him and be 
very gentle with him—you need not be 
afraid.” 

In after years, she never forgot that scene 
of the night with the silver moon upon 
the white-veiled woman, and sometimes she 
wondered whether on the plains of burn- 
ing India a native woman, rocking her 
child upon her breast, ever thought of the 
little English boy whom she had loved and 
nursed, 

Life moves on, and we with it, but in the 
moving come many minor tragedies that go 
far towards breaking many an _ vntutored 
heart. 
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“Es ist bestimmt in Gottes Rath 
Deas Mann vom Liebsten was Mann hat 
Muss Scheiden : 
Wie wohl doch nichts in Lauf der Welt 
Dem Herzen—ach so sauer fillt 
Als Scheiden: ja Scheiden.” 


It was, perhaps, well for the farm that the 
ayah was not to stay longer than the follow- 
ing afternoon, for so many were the visitors 
who arrived on one excuse or another—in 
pursuit of unaccustomed pints of milk or 
shillingsworths’ of eggs, or ‘* would Mrs, Kersey 
please to tell mother what butter was in Sax- 
mundham market on Saturday”—that Jessie 
said she was “fairly werrited out wi’ just 
goin’ to back door”; and as everyone who 
came had a scared peep at the ayah, com- 
posedly eating rice or rocking herself back- 
wards and forwards by the fire, Bandy 
declared “he might ha’ retired on a fortin’ 
if he’d charged as much as twopence a head.” 
He and Jessie and the farm boy had taken 
their meals with Lalun since her arrival, but 
the farm boy had been seized with so violent 
a desire to laugh long and loud that he had 
been forcibly ejected into the boot-room, 
where he had sat munching cold bacon in 
sulky resignation in the intervals of peering 
through the keyhole at the visitor. Jessie 
addressed her now and again in pityingly 
loud tones, as though Lalun were seated on 
a tower and painfully deaf, and Bandy said 
it gave him a “turn in his inside to see her 
playin’ wi’ heathen rice, for all the world 
like a sitting hen.” But Lalun went her 
quiet, pathetic way, and if she wondered at 
this her first glimpse of English life, she 
never confessed to it. 

‘*Now are ye sure you have all you like, 
missus ?” Bandy said, handing her the Dutch 
cheese with a cheerful air. ‘* We’ve no extra 
charge for eating here, and what you've took 
to-day wouldn’t lie on a florin. Now, if 
you’ve a fancy, just mention it, and Jessie 
and [ll be only too glad to get it for you.” 

Lalun shook her head gently, with a slow 
smile that Bandy thought very winning, and 
he edged his chair a little closer to her. 

**You’re what I call a sensible woman, 
missus, if you was dressed more like a woman 
and less like a mummy. Now, if you always 
say so little at ’ome, I reckon your ’usband’s 
a lucky man.” 

Lalun smiled again. 

‘Too plenty cold here,” she said, irrele- 
yantly. 

**My!” said Jessie, ‘‘you’d cost a deal in 
coals! Why, it’s summer weather, and to sit 
alongside this fire is a’most more than I can 
bear. What sort of a climate can she come 
from, I wonder, Bandy?” 

‘*She’s a heathen,” said Bandy, in a slow 
whisper. ‘* Maybe the Lord lets such as her 
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suffer upon this earth ‘stead o’ burnin’ jp 
flames hereafter.” 

“Pll thank you to keep a civil tongue jp 
your head,” said Jessie, rising with becoming 
dignity, ‘‘and not mention such a place before 
decent folk.” 

*““Now I declare to you, Jessie Suffling, that 
I never said no such thing!” cried Bandy ip 
much consternation ; but Jessie had departed 
into the back kitchen, with her arm full of 
plates, and the ayah had gone back to Val, 
before he could frame a more wordy denial, 
He sat for a moment shaking his head dis. 
mally, for Jessie had never flouted him 
before, and there were some people who 
prophesied that before the next ‘ hirings” 
there might be a wedding from the farm, 
though whether Bandy himself had ever con- 
templated, even remotely, the replacing of 
dead memories by a living reality was more 
than doubtful. 

He hesitated now for a moment; then, as 
the clatter of earthenware dishes thrown 
down on the stone slab of the sink regardless 
of wrath to come, proclaimed that Jessie's 
temper was still short, he rose and went 
deliberately into the further room : 

*“What’s the matter, Jessie?” he said 
slowly. 

“Folks that has eyes for none but brown 
heathens can’t expect civil answers,” said 
Jessie wrathfully. 

“So that’s what it was,” said Bandy, a 
wintry gleam of a smile creeping over his 
rough face. ‘*A’ should think, Jess, that 
wheer thou art, no one’d hev eyes for owt 
but thee.” 

Jessie’s red face flushed dully, and _ she 
breathed on a pewter lid that was reminiscent 
of dust, but all she said aloud was: ‘*Go on 
with thee, Quil Bellin, for a gostering gawk!” 

But since Bandy had not heard himself 
called by his Christian name for more years 
than he would like to say, he left the kitchen 
hastily, wondering whether he had gone too 
far. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate that punctually 
at mid-day the carriage came down from the 
Hall, with Lady Manadon inside to carry off 
the ayah to London. Lady Manadon brought 
several books and toys for her nephew, and 
kissed him, bidding him be a good boy and 
no trouble. She was evidently distressed by 
his white face, and much relieved that she 
had disposed of him so satisfactorily while 
she and Sir Percy paid their round of country 
visits. She carried off the ayah in a storm 
of tears and lamentations, checked to some 
extent by the frozen dignity of the lady who 
was her escort. 

If Lady Manadon had not the art of inspit- 
ing affection, she carried about with her an 
atmosphere that demanded respect, and Lalun 
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“He had fallen on the jagged stones.”—p. 254. 
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choked down her sobs with a dull sense that 
she was foolish and the mem sahib very wise. 

Val said good-bye to his faithful companion 
of many years with a stiff upper lip and all 
the self-control of an Anglo-Indian; but 
Esther, looking at him, saw the tears running 
down his white face, and the pitiful gesture 
of his hand towards his heart, that showed 
how much he was suffering at the parting. 
The girl took him into her arms, and lifted 
him up to catch the last sight of the carriage ; 
then, sitting down, talked gently to him of 
Lalun’s happiness in returning to her own 
family and country, and of the letter that he 
should write when he could master his pot- 
hooks and hangers; and by-and-by he ceased 
to tremble, and a smile dawned on his face: 

*No one ever with me,” he saic 
quaintly. ‘I s’pect you'll go next, Sweetheart, 
and my heart will ache so again.” 

But the charm of a hen’s nest under the 
hay-rick, with three white eggs in it, wooed 
him from his grief, and when Bandy held 
him asiride on the big farm horse to lead a 
tumbril of turnips he felt that life could hold 
little that was more enjoyable. 

They all took tea together in the 
parlour, and Mr. Kersey, beaming and red, 
in his Sunday coat, faced the white-faced boy 
with a sense of uneasiness inspired by the 
fact of his being the Squire’s nephew. 

“You're not enjoying your tea, sir. Ain't 
the egg to your likin’?” he said at last, when 
Val languidly laid down his knife and fork, 
and sighed. 

**Oh yes, I am, sir, thank you,” he returned 
civilly. ‘It’s only that somehow I don’t feel 
hungry.” 

‘* Left your appetite in the Indian air, sir?” 
said Mr. Kersey, jocosely. 

*T don’t think I ever had one to leave, 
sir,” said Val, quaintly. ‘‘ You don’t mind 
me calling you sir, do you, Mr. Kersey? 
Father always has to call the Colonel so, 
and it’s much the same thing.” 

You'll be pleased to call me what you 
like, sir, and what pleases you will please me, 
as long as it’s nothing unpleasant. Now I 
might have somethin’ to say if you was to 
call me Johnnie Gobble, or any such word 
as might insiniwate that I was cherry merry, 
but——” 

‘““Gissing Kersey,” said his wife sternly, 
‘be pleased to remember we have gentle- 
folks at table.” 

Mr. Kersey’s face fell, and he sat with a 
radish impaled on the point of his fork, con- 
templating nothing with a profound air of 
solemnity. 

**Mr. Kersey, sir,” said Val again, when he 
had struggled with a custard and been over- 
come, ‘‘I s’pect you know most things, and 
what does it mean when a person’s a reckling ? ” 


stops 


farm 


himself or 


Mr Kersey found familiar 
ground, and was off before his wife could put 
in a word edge-wise 

*A reckling, sir, is the last of a cletch, » 
of a litter in a general way of pigs—a poor 
sort of a weakly thing that ain’t likely to 
do well.” 

“That's what [| heard your farm boy saying 
to that nice man who gave me a ride, and 
it was about me, I know, but [ mean to do 
well, Mr. Kersey, for why should I drink too 
many ‘brandy pegs,’ or run away with the 
canteen funds, like Sergeant Macrilaw did jp 
cantonments, and everybody said he had 
turned out so badly?” said Val plaintively, 

Mr. Kersey looked stonily at the tablecloth 
for a mament. 

**Oh! so Joe said that, did he, sir? 
interestin’ sort of boy, Joe is. 


A nice 
Pm beginnin’ 
to think he’s a’most too clever to live,” he 
said very softly, and after a moment he got 
up and left the room. 

As Joe, for the future, displayed a violent 
towards Val 
Worsley, and went so far as to press upon 
him a peg-top and a yard of twine, it may be 
supposed that the argument in 
favour of remarks rather less personal must 
have been a weighty one; but Val heard no 
more of recklings, and ceased to wonder, after 
a time, why he, too, could not run about like 
the other village boys, whom God had made 


desire to be extremely civil 


farmer's 


so strong and firm of limb. 

The woods were a constant delight to the 
child, and Esther devoted her time, for the 
first few days, in taking him out into the 
Park, carrying him sometimes, and sometimes 
helping him along, when his tired legs refused 
to carry him. There the two spent the long 
hours of the day, Val on his back among 
the lush-green ferns and purple foxgloves, 
looking up into the blue sky, seen through 
interlacing boughs overhead, whistling to the 
birds, and full of happiness if a woodmouse 
ran across the path. Esther sat with her 
sewing, watching him, 
brighter look that swept across his face now 
and again, drowning the sorrow in his eye. 
There were so many stories she had to tell 
him of giants and fairies and all the nursery 
lore of happy childhood that had _ not been 
for him, that the time passed quickly, and 
when in return he told her of Indian life avd 
listened with deepest interest, 
learning from his unconscious lips the story 
of his neglected, suffering childhood, void of 
all love, save that which his ayah lavished 
upon him. His father, she gathered, was 4 
smart officer in one of the native regiments, 
good at sport, keen over big game shooting, 
and sensitively anxious to have only what 
was the best connected with him; while his 
step-nother was a beautiful woman of the 


rejoicing in the 


customs she 
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On THE EDGE 
vorid, who loved her two babies, but had 
no time for Val and his fancies. The child 
spoke of them all with kindliness, but Esther 
soon grew to comprehend that for his father 
there was stowed away in the depths of the 
haby heart a love and a disappointment too 
deep for words—love for a being beyond 
praise in his eyes, and disappointment in that 
Major Worsley could never be proud of the 
little son health the deadly climate 
had sapped And learning all 
Esther’s love and pity grew 


whose 
away. these 
things, every 
hour. 

It was the Saturday of Thorn’s arrival, and 
all day house had echoed to the 
mpatient hurrying of cleaning women, and 
to the rasp of Mrs. Kersey’s tongue; and 
before noon the farm was redolent of 
wax and French polish, with a pleasant smell 
of frying fritters thrown in. Esther and Val 
took their lunch with them and spent the 
day in the woods, thankful to be out of the 
way of such an event as a_ house-cleaning, 
and as Matt had not stated the time of their 
arrival, nor the station to which they were 
coming, the result was a pleasing uncertainty 
that tried Mrs. Kersey’s nerves to the utter- 
most. 


The afternoon shadows were 


long the 


hees- 


beginning to 
slant over the houses before Esther returned, 
und, as Montagu Thorn had arrived at about 
three o’clock, he had already begun to wish 
he had not come, and to think the house the 
creation. He had _ been 
Liverpool Street 
by not being able to secure a first-class com- 
partment to himself or to discover any signs 
of a Pullman car, and Matt smiled grimly to 
himself when he had conveyed his master 
and his many belongings into the cab at Sax- 
mundham. 


oneliest place in 


annoyed, to begin with, at 


The change of air had not so far inspired 
him: the farm rooms were smaller than he 
expected, and there was a blankness in arriv- 
ing so early in the day, with nothing to be 
lone. He was moodily smoking a pipe, when 
he heard the click, and looked out 
through the jasmine and woodbine, to see 
one of the prettiest girls he had ever met in 
his life. Esther wore something of the air 
fa Madonna of Botticelli as she came 
ip the garden with the tired child in her 
wms. He dashed down his pipe, ‘or the 
pissage-way was strewn with fishing-rods and 
gun cases, portmanteaux, 


gate 


dressing-bag and 
and hurried out to help her. 
“Let me, pray, take him,” he = said, as 
Esther stopped short with grave, inquiring 
tyes and a lovely flush of shyness; but Val 
would not consent to be taken away from his 
rend, and after the first look at Montagu 
Thorn turned and hid his face on sther's 
shoulder 
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*{ don’t like him, Sweetheart —his smile is 
so curly,” he said. 

“Oh, Val! you must not be rude,” said the 
girl, reprovingly; and, thanking Thorn very 
gracefuliy, she passed on into the house with 
her burden, and Montague Thorn no longer 
thought Greyfriars Farm a dull and lonely 
place, since it held a face that might inspire 
him with the very spirit of poetry. 


CHAPTER VI. 


* Life i« the finest of the fine arts: 
with life-long patience.” 


it has to be learned 





SASTHER was sit- 
ting at Val’s 
side under a 
hayrick, read- 
ing to him, 
one morning, 
while he made 
occasional ap- 
preciative remarks, 

“Tell me more about 
the Wongy Bongy, 
Sweetheart.” 






“In the middle of the woods 
Dwelt the Wongy Bongy Boo. 
An old jug without a handle, 
Two old chairs and half a 

candle : 

in the middle of the woods, 

These were all his worldly 

goods,” 

*That’s all I know about the Wongy Bongy, 
Val.” 

“Dear me, what a delicious poem!” said a 
voice above their heads, and Thorn, with a 
big note-book and pencil in his hand, dropped 
down beside them on the bundle of fragrant 
scented hay. 

Esther made room for him with a shy 
smile, but Val did not disguise the fact that 
he was annoyed at the interruption, and 
made a petulant gesture with his hand. 

“Sweetheart and I were so happy, Mr. 
Thorn: we didn’t want anyone,” he said 
fretfully. 

“You are a very polite little boy, I must 
say,” said Thorn playfully. ‘*Now I could 
tell you a lot of amusing things about 
London, and the beautiful things to be seen 
there.” 

*T don’t think much of London,” said Val. 
on the verge of tears. “It’s a place like 
India, where there’s no time to think of 
little boys, and everyone is busy and cross.” 

Something in the words struck Thorn as 
poetical, and with real gentleness he lifted 
the child to his knee, and with a new pro- 
tecting touch—that surprised Esther more 
than she would acknowledge to herself— 
tenderly from the hot 


smoothed the hair 
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forehead, supporting the aching back with a 
strength that only a man’s arm could give. 

*But everyone is always running after 
little boys in England,” he said gently; ‘‘it 
is the children who live in a fairyland of 
their own, peopled by Bongy Wongys, and 
have no time for the stupid, grown-up 
people.” 

Then after a moment he began to talk 
about London and.its delights, its towers 
and palaces, pictures and music, till Esther 
laid down her work to listen. For the first 
time, she heard of a place where the poorest 
could enjoy all the advantages of the wealthy, 
and where it was possible to grow in know- 
ledge every day by living in an atmosphere 
of art and melody to be attained by every- 
one. She heard of the Popular Concerts, of 
the National Gallery, the parks and theatres, 
and the wonderful historic atmosphere that 
one breathes in Westminister Abbey or the 
Tower. And hearing all this, her face glowed 
as she leaned forward with ker eyes upon 
the young man. He perceived her interest in 
one swift glance, and craftily weaved more 
highly coloured stories of London wonders, 
till he saw that for the moment Glemfield 
showed like a prison to her, and he a knight 
errant with the key. 

She had never looked more beautiful than 
she did then, touched by the sunlight, her 
hands folded across her holland gown, the 
little wayward curls about her forehead 
peeping out from under the shadow of her 
white hat. He compared her, with a sudden 
rush of  self-contempt, to Rose Fleming, 
scented and powdered, the breath of whose 
nostrils was fashion and dress; and, alas for 
him! Esther bore the comparison well, since 
his practical sense told him that she was 
only a woman, but that in every nerve of 
her body, every throb of her pure, innocent 
heart, she was feminine to the utmost 
point. He had not been at the farm a week, 
but he knew that he admired this girl ex- 
ceedingly, and was desperately jealous of 
the young farmer who came up «very night 
to walk with her in the woods, and whose 
happy laugh he could hear through the wall 
at supper time, when he sat over his lonely 
meal in the parlour, served by ° {is ‘mmacu- 
late valet. 

That night he had determined that he 
would have his meal with the Kerseys; then 
pausing, swore softly to himself that it was 
utterly impossible, and would scandalise Grey 
even to suggest that he might eat in com- 
pany with his confidential man. He had 
wild thoughts of sending Grey back to 
London, as a way out of the difficulty, but 
since Grey was the one who had the right to 
be at the farm, he finally contented himself 
by mentally arranging a tea-party in his rooms 








consisting of Mrs. Kersey and Esther, when he 
would show off his sketches to the girl ang 
sing to the piano that he had observed anq 
experimented on in a corner of the roon, 
He would send Grey to Framlingham on his 
bicycle for some dainties that women love. 
and in the middle of his thoughts he looked 
up and saw Reuben Orfeur standing motion. 
less at the corner of the stack, looking down 
at the group with an expression that it wag 
not hard to understand. When he saw that 
he was perceived, he came forward, and 
Thorn laughed to himself at the pain in the 
bucolic voice. 

‘Esther, your aunt wants you,” he said, 
and the girl slowly drew away her fascinated 
gaze, and came back to Glemfield 
world of music and song. 

**Oh, Reuben,” she said slowly, ‘‘ where did 
you spring from? I will go to aunt at once.’ 

“IT can’t stop,” said Orfeur roughly. “I 
brought the message, and I’m glad that you 
are not too engaged to listen to it.” 

His heart was sore and 
Esther had never hung on his words with 
the eagerness that she had shown while 
Thorn was weaving stories to her of London, 
talking through the child to her; and when 
he had delivered the message he turned and 
went away, studying with elaborate indiffer- 
ence the prospects of a field of beans. 

Esther flushed redly, and rose with wounded 
dignity. 

“T think I must leave Val with you for a 
moment,” she said, avoiding his eye, for 
Thorn was striving to express sympathetic 
disgust in every feature. She walked behind 
the stack, and when she was out of sight 
the tears rushed to her eyes. 

Reuben’s back looked very obstinate, and 
yet, he was obviously lingering for some 
reason, within call of her. So she said very 
softly, ** Reuben!” and in an instant his ill 
humour had vanished, and he turned to 
meet her. ‘* What is the matter?” she said 
steadily wishing that the tears were not 80 
thick on her lashes. ‘*‘ You spoke so wh 
kindly to me.” 

**T can’t bear it, Essie. I can’t bear to see 
you with that young jackanapes.” 

Reuben was close to her now, and she saW 
that he was moved with passion that was 
shaking him like a reed. 

**You are very rude to talk like that about 
my aunt’s guest.” 

She was a little afraid of him, but she was 
too proud to show it, and held herself aloof 
with a gesture of hurt dignity; but her wet 
lashes betrayed her, and Reuben went ©, 
with sudden self-reproach : 

“T was a brute to talk to you like that, 
Zssie, but you cannot think how it hurts mé 
to see you hanging on his words when I 


from a 


suspicious, for 
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ON THE EDGE 
know that he can talk to you of things you 
take an interest in—so different from me; and 
sometimes I think that you'll wake up, dear, 
and find that you have made a big mistake, 
and that I could not make you happy, for 
my mind is too much set on the land and 
on low things, while you live in the heights.” 
“T have never given you any reason to be 
faltered the girl, with an 


jealous of me,” 


uneasy twinge of conscience, as she remem- 
bered the books that Thorn had lent her:to 
read, and the discussions they had had upon 
their merits. She knew that the interest 
she excited in so grand a gentleman as 
Montagu Thorn was not at all unpleasing 


to her, and that she had not been haif angry 

when had said something 
‘sweethearting, ” with a chuckle, late 
had taken Thorn 
to convince him that the 
Suffoik beautiful than 
any others in England. She was dimly aware 
that she was playing with edged tools, and 


enough Bandy 


about 


one afternoon, when she 


up to the common 


sunsets were more 


that the better part would have been to 
ignore the existence of this idle young man 
altogether, but he had impressed her with 


and she had overheard 
him singing day to the cracked piano, 
and had think that he was one of 
those misunderstood people of the world who 


a sense ol his genius, 
one 


begun to 


should have been famous, but was, instead, 
elbowed into the outer circle of those who 
have much to say but have no audience 
worthy to receive the message. 

It was a dangerous position for the two 
young people as regarded sentiment, but 
until that morning Thorn had never ven- 


tured to join her in her morning hours with 


Val; but there had been something in the 
assurance with which he had sat down at 
her side under the rick that had told her 


of the great 
exercise 


influence she was beginning to 
her visitor, and in her 
heart of hearts she had not been sorry for it. 
“T see a reason in every flower, I believe— 
in every breath draw,” cried Reuben. 
“Tam a wretched fellow to doubt you, even 
for a moment, but oh! Essie, never give me 
teal cause for jealousy, for I believe I should 
go mad, and I know that I should get past 
myself, and might do anything in my anger. 
I'm a quiet fellow, Essie dear, but I have an 
_— temper stowed away somewbere in my 
art.” 


over aunt's 


you 


Esther ventured to put her hand into his 
arm. 

“Only you must never show it to me,” she 
said with a pretty pout. ‘I don’t like people 
who have bad tempers: you must promise 


hever to be horrid again.” 

And seeing her lovely face upturned to his, 
With the tears still hanging on her lashes, 
how could Reuben refuse to make 


923 


peace, or, 
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having made it, to swear that he would 
offend no But he never realised till 
afterwards, when he found his trembling 
hands incapable of doing any work till some 
hours had passed, and his mental balance 
was restored, how much he had suffered, and 
though he mentally exonerated Esther from 
all blame, yet he determined to keep a sharp 
look-out on Montagu Thorn for the future. 

Matt Grey had settled down at the farm 
as though he had never quitted its domestic 
circle. There had matters at 
first that needed explanation; but his great 
power of embroidering agreeable fringes to 
the truth had enabled him to surmount every 
difficulty, and to take triumphantly his old 
place in his aunt’s heart. 

Gissing Kersey and his sister had married into 
the same family, and therefore, Grey was related 
to both the farmer and his wife, although it 
was not difficult to see whose favourite he 
was in the household; for Mr. Kersey, though 
a silent man, was a deep one, and could see 
further through a_ brick wall than most 
people, and when alone with his uncle the 
imperturbable Grey had always an uneasy 
consciousness that Gissing understood him 
as no man had ever done before. The reason 
of his leaving Greyfriars Farm originally had 
been always shrouded in mystery, though 
Mrs. Kersey was under the impression that 
it had been owing to her nephew's ambition 
and her husband’s closeness where money was 
concerned. But Mr. Kersey alone knew of 
the unexpected meeting that had discovered 
Matt with his hands in his uncle’s cash-box, 
though this fact, for the sake of his family, 
he had never divulged to a living soul. There- 
fore, when Matt, immaculately dressed and 
the very picture of a fine gentleman’s gentle- 


more ? 


been several 


man returned to the farm, and was wel- 
comed with many tears and all a mother’s 
affection by Mrs. Kersey, Mr. Kersey alone 
stood aloof. He was very glad to see his 


nephew so prosperous, and very deaf to all 
hints thrown out as to capital that might 
start a man in a business of his own. He 
could galling shame in domestic 
service, or understand why a man who kept 
a tobacconist’s shop should consider himself 
as higher in the social scale than a valet. 
To his mind, domestic service was a source 
of sure and agreeable income, with board 
and lodging thrown in free, while business 
was always a vague term, generally con- 
nected with bankruptcy and bad times, and, 
at the best, uncertain. 

It was plain to Matt Grey’s far-seeing eyes, 
before he had been two days at the farm, that 
Esther was her uncle’s pet, and that his own 
chances of succession to his uncle’s money 
were so small that they might almost be 
said to be invisible to the naked eye. 


see no 
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Esther herself disliked him, for he had at 
first made advances to her, which were at 
once checked so firmly that the small amount 
of affection he had been prepared to bestow 
on her withered at one glance into bitter 
dislike. He spent some time in wondering 
what course he could pursue that would oust 
Esther from her position, and replace him in 
what he regarded as a right, but he saw no 
way, save one, and that so full of difficulties 
that he almost relinquished it in despair. 

It was important for his own welfare that 
Thorn should marry Miss Fleming, and thereby 
lift the ménage to a position of such affluence 
as might place within his reach untold per- 
quisites and pickings; but it was also import- 
ant that he should be induced to fall enough 
in love with Esther, and she with him, to 
rouse her lover’s jealousy, and thereby to 
alienate the affection of her aunt and uncle, 
who would think such an affair a disgrace 
for an honourably engaged young woman. 
If he had ever read character accurately, he 
saw at once that Esther possessed just the 
impressionable artistic nature that would be 
satisfied only with life’s refinements, and 
would consider Montagu Thorn a hero, mis- 
understood by everyone save herself. He 
knew his master so intimately that he could 
quite understand how he would appeal to a 
girl who had seen no one outside a village 
circle, and did his best to throw the two 
together in every way, which in the unsus 
picious farm life was not at all a difficult 
task. 

He was sitting smoking with his uncle the 
morning of Orfeur’s fit of jealousy, for Mr. 
Kersey had what he called ‘‘a touch of his old 
trouble,” which meant a successful market-day 
at Saxmundham the day before, and a stirrup- 
cup too many over the sale of a yearling, and 
was taking his ease in the house. Great 
whiffs of smoke were vigorously rising up- 
wards from the farmer’s pipe, and every now 
and then he broke off in his smoking to sniff 
disdainfully at the full-flavoured Havana 
hetween his nephew’s lips. He had small 
opinion of anyone who was above a clay pipe. 
and considered that Matt was aping his 
betters as well as spoiling the window cur- 
tains by his dainty taste in strange tobaccos. 

‘Tt does hamper a man so, having no 
veady money of his own, Now, a woman can 
get on very well on next to nothing, but a 
man is so different: there are a thousand and 
one things he could make a good profit out of, 
if he had the capital,” said Matt pleasantly. 

*H—m!” said Mr. Kersey, apparently 
addressing the carpet. ‘ve never found yet 
that a woman can live on nowt: strikes me 
that they get through a five pound note 
before a man has had time to feel in his 
breeches pocke i 





**Many a time [I might have been able to 
oblige my master, now. You know, Unele 
Gissing, that in the very select circle of 
London society money is often scarce.” 

“Then I reckon it’s a good job as you 
hadn’t any to lend,” said Mr. Kersey with 
renewed cheerfulness; ‘for money lent is 
money spent, says I, and let them as is so 
select keep so in money matters.” 

There was a short pause, during which 
Kersey sucked at his pipe, and his nephew 
cast about for some means to discover his 
testamentary intentions. At last he said: 

‘*Esther’s a pretty girl, and a clever one, 
I expect you feel to her like a father. She 
ought to do well in the marriage line after a 
bit, with her prospects.” 

‘**Aye!” said Mr. Kersey briefly. ‘Her 
prospects is much the same as my old Cochin- 
China cock when he looks over the gate— 
very fine prospects, but precious little else. 
And as for marriage, she and Reuben Orfeur 
has fixed that up between them already.” 

“They had, uncle,” said Matt slowly; 
‘but do you think Esther's altogether 
contented now? I think she’s begun to 
fancy she’s fit for someone higher than a 
farmer.” 

Mr. Kersey’s jaw fell, and his pipe slipped un- 
heeded to his knee. “I’m failin’ to under- 
stand your meanin’,” he said slowly. 

**Mr. Thorn is a very good-looking gentle- 
man, and Esther's a bit flighty,” said Matt, 
determined to be bold but wishing himself 
elsewhere. 

‘You're an impertinent fool, sir,” said Mr. 
Kersey, with a majestic air of affronted 
dignity, and, rising, he stalked out of the 
parlour, meeting Esther and Reuben coming 
in, arm in arm, when his face slowly broad- 
ened into a smile that chased the frown from 
his brow. 

‘* Why, Essie ” he said, * courtin’ and matin’ 
like two turtlin’ doves? It’s a pity as your 
cousin hasn't got some of your sense.” 

He was quite assured that Matt was sug- 
gesting things that were not true, for his 


innate belief in the honour of gentlefolks | 
was so strong that to shake it definitel) . 
would have needed a moral earthquake. But 
it took Matthew Grey much trouble and 
breath to persuade his aunt that he was an 
ill-used, misunderstood individual; and when , 
Mrs. Kersey had grasped this fact, she began | 
tu nourish a slow resentment against Esther, 
who was no blood relation to herself, but 
had brought her own favourite sister's son ' 
into trouble. ; 
“Nivver you mind, my dear,” she said : 
soothingly, as Matt poured his grief into her | 


ears, sitting perched on the low window-ledge 
of the dairy window watching his aunt skim 
the milk with her skirt turned up and 4 
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apron pinned up to her chin. 


white lu 
“Nivver you mind; your unele’s a_ bit 
upset to day—not like himself—but Tl put 


it straight for you. Women are always 
at the bottom of all the mischief i the 
world,’ 

The softest spot in Mrs, Kersey’s heart: was 
reserved for Matthew Grey, and had always 


been kept for him since she took him to her 
heart, long before her marriage, when his 
mother died and left him a little lad, the 
Worsley—only to her 
thinking mo. ittractive, more completely 


same age as Val 


hewitching. She remembered him now, with 
his curly hair, that she had stoutly denied 
to be red, and once again she dried his tears 
in imagination, and cried over him in her 
arms as she had done the night poor Francie 
died and took her little baby with her to 
heaven. She had never believed ill of him, 
for, knowing her soft side, he had always 
been demonstratively affectionate towards 
er, even going so far as to bring’ her 
from London a worthless gilt 
ked extremely handsome, and 


perfectly 
hain that loo 
which Mrs K rsey firmly believed to be 
iScarat gold. This present was now round 
Mrs. Kersey’s neck, and attached to it she 
had hung battered gold locket with a 
little painted photograph inside of Matt as a 
child. 

The resu of the whole matter was that 
Mr. Kersey, 


to his golden rule that no words were better 


isual, held his tongue, clinging 


than bad ones, and that the arch-culprit, 


Matt, got off scot free, which often happens 


in this world. But since he avoided the 
society of | aunt and uncle as far as 
possible ind Reuben Orfeur regarded him 


with good-natured contempt, he was thrown 
entirely on his own resources, which gave 
him every opportunity for observing Esther 

Angier, and for furthering any inclination 
she might feel for his master’s society. 

Bandy held the ear of the village in the 
‘Nelson” Inn on Saturday night, weaving 
lis accounts of the lodgers at the farm 
“t? Squire’s nephew, and brother of a real 
live lord,” but of Matt Grey he said nothing, 
save once when Tom Feveryear asked him 
what ‘“‘yon white-fingered, ginger - haired 
nephew of Kersey’s did for a livin’.” Then 
Bandy removed his pipe from his mouth, and 
spoke the venom of his heart. 

“He? Jest what's fit for ’im. a’ reckon 
spies on folks he ain’t good enough to black 
the boots on, and when he’s tired of that he’s 
dressing up wi’ gold rings and studs when 
he isn’t puttin’ on his master’s socks or 
mixin’ his shavin’ water. He can eat and 
sleep well eniff. and smoke like a chimney, 
but when it comes to a job o’ man’s work, 
he’s all of a totter: that’s Matt Grey—a 
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nasty, lily-livered raskel, though I says it 
as shouldn't.’ 

And thereafter Bandy was mute, and none 
*‘ Nelson” could 


draw him out again, even over his second 


of the merry crowd at the 


pint of beer. 

It would be difficult to analyse the exact 
Thorn’s feelings at that precise 
period, but he himself for any 
dealings that were not exactly square, by 
reflecting that Esther’s atmosphere was pre- 
cisely what he required for his epic poem 
on Boadicea:; and with the success of such 
a great aim in view, it was, of course, only 
natural that he should cultivate her society 
to a large extent whenever the long-limbed 
farmer was out of the way and Esther 
looked more charming than usual. He had 
taken the rooms for a month, and hoped to 
keep them for an indefinite period, for it 


state of 


excused 


was a revelation to his artistic tempcrament 
to see the colour rise under Esther's clear 
skin, and the light of pleasure flash into her 
eyes over a sketch or an engraving by some 
first-rate artist, or a volume of Shelley o1 
Keats. She had cried over Browning, as he 
read “The Englishman in Italy” to her and 
Val in the woods, and her delight in listening 
to a story of Kipling’s amply repaid the 
annoyance of having to read aloud, without 
a soft cushion at his back, and with the 
uneasy knowledge that now and again there 
were adders anong the dry leaves under the 
oak trees. 

It was doubtful whether anyone save Grey 
knew the exact number of times that the 
parlour lodger happened to be walking in 
the same direction as Esther and her little 
companion; but even if Mr. Kersey had 
known it, he would at once have concluded 
it natural that Thorn should feel pleasure in 
the society of the only member of the aristoc- 
racy about the place, young child though he 
might be, and Mrs. Kersey would only have 
declared that Thorn was wonderfully kind 
in taking such an Esther's 
rubbishin’ books and fancies. And since 
Reuben Orfeur was far too honourable to 
suggest any hint of ill to Esther’s aunt and 
uncle, there was no one to help her in a 
time of trial that would prove whether the 
metal of which she was made was sterling 


interest in 


gold. 

It is easy enough to be satisfactory if one 
is never tried—easy enough to walk in a very 
straight path :f no one has ever pointed out 
a crooked way: but now, although neither 
she nor those around her knew, it had come 
to Esther Angier’s turn to be tried like silver 
in a furnace, and life’s discipline was to mould 
her nature to something higher and _ better, 
setting her wavering feet at last on the road 
that leads to heaven. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


“The goddess Calamity is delicate, her feet are tender, 
her features soft, for she treads not upon the ground, 
but makes her path upon the heads of men.” 








THE first Sunday 
at Greyfriars 
Farm had 
been passed 
by Montagu 
Thorn in bed, 
a weakness al- 
luded to by 
Grey as conse- 
quent on the 
long and 
fatiguing jour- 
ney which his 
master had 





= r accomplished 
Paes the day before. But 
when the next Sunday 

— 
came round, shame 
and a desire to study Esther under a 


new attitude impelled Thorn to don_ his 
Sunday suit, and to borrow a_prayer-book 
from his valet. Something had kept Esther 
from the early service, some lingering touch 
of knowledge that her life during the past 
week had not been wholly free from reproach ; 
and Reuben, lingering at the lych gate till 
the last bell tongued its warning stroke, 
turned back also, sore at heart, for like most 
men, he needed a woman’s influence to keep 
him on the heavenly road. He was dis- 
appointed and hurt, and he showed his 
feelings by avoiding the farm party later in 
the day, and slipping into church by the 
vestry door. 

Mrs. Kersey seldom went to church, for 
in the morning she always had the dinner 
to see to, and in the evening she was “that 
tired with the cookin’ in the mornin’ that 
she could not hev sung a note.” 

But Mr. Kersey had never missed morning 
service in Esther’s memory, and Bandy 
usually lent a droning monotone from the 
seats under the belfry. 

They started in good time, and Thorn 
watched them from the window, hesitating 
whether to join them or not, until he was 
sure his valet was not one of the party. But 
with much ostentation Matt Grey departed 
at the same time in the opposite direction, 
with the avowed purpose of attending a 
church more to his mind than Glemfield, but 
in reality to spend the morning with a friend 
whose tastes and inclinations were on the 
same level as his own. And in an instant 
Thorn had seized his hat and followed the 
church party. 

Mr. Kersey, armed with a large prayer- 
book and a hymn book with tunes, led the 
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way, followed at a dropping interval by 

Esther in a Quakerish grey gown, and Yal 
in a white drill suit, while Bandy brought 
up the rear with a watchful eye on the 
child, ready to lift him to his shoulder, or 
carry him ‘* Queen’s cushion into town,” if 
Val showed the least symptoms of flagging. 

When Thorn joined Esther, she bade him 
a quiet good-morning, and seeing that she 
was very subdued in manner, and a little 
heavy-eyed, he judged that she was in some 
trouble of mind, and left her alone, He 
could not endure women who were variable 
in their moods, or capricious in their tastes, 
and part of his admiration for Rose Fleming 
might be found in the fact that her tempera. 
ment was not of the artistic order, but rather 
of the vigorously robust, that saw always 
the ultimate goal that she wished to reach, 
and from which she never deviated, allowing 
neither personal feeling nor what in_ her 
nature stood for affection to interfere with 
her own pleasure and desires. 

Val was very interested in the whole idea 
of this unwonted church-going, for he had 
been too languid the first Sunday to attempt 
such a thing, and to-day it had been doubt- 
ful till he had declared his intention of 
‘weeping drefful hard” if Esther left him at 
home. On the stipulation that he should 
consent to leave before the sermon if he felt 
tired, he was inducted into his best white 
suit, and duly provided with a prayer-book. 

‘*Good-morning, Mr. Thorn,” he said cheer 
fully, declining with much _ decision the 
protfered hand. ‘‘ Yes, fank you, I feel quite 
well, only a little staggery on my legs, like 
the kittens Jessie found in the barn yester 
day. It’s all new this to me, you know. In 
India father said it was too hot to go to 
church, though I went sometimes with 
Chester—that was our soldier servant—and 
on board ship there was church, with the 
captain and a big prayer-book, and a lady 
who played the piano, but Lalun said it 
wasn’t her church, and I missed the soldiers.” 

Esther, looking away into the mist of 
green leaves before them, saw the emerald 
lights dancing opalescent before her, and 
knew that her eyes were full of tears for 
the little boy whose life, in so far as it 
touched spiritual things, had been one of 
such dire neglect. 

Thorn’s sharp eyes marked the tears, and 
marked, too, Reuben Orfeur’s broad, deter 
mined back, as he swung into church with 
out the faintest recognition of any of the 
Kerseys, and putting cause and effect to 
gether, he imagined Esther to be conscious 
of her lover's failings, and determined to show 
her how differently a gentleman would have 
behaved under the circumstances. 


“Now, Mr. Val, sir,” said Mr. Kersey, 
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cheerfully, as they crossed the last meadow, 
and came in clear hearing of the three 
cracked bells that jangled out 
ently, drowning the sweet call of a finch, 
perched upon a wild cherry tree by the lych 
gate, that seemed to be lending a purer note 


so persist- 


to God’s service. 

Val loosed Esther’s hand, and hastened to 
Mr. Kersey, slipping a hand like a white 
rose leaf into the rough, brown palm, work- 
hardened into a very horny fist indeed. 

“Yon’s the church mouse, Mr. Val, sir— 
real, genuine, nice-minded mouse yon,” said 
the farmer, as he paused to show the little 
boy a minute mouse sitting on the wall 
hedging the churchyard, looking about it 
with bright eyes. 

“Oh, it’s gone!” cried Val, as the mouse, 
sensible that it was attracting more interest 


than was advisable where sundry — school- 


‘boys and stones were concerned, dived into a 


crevice in the wall. 

“Year in, year out,” pursued Mr. Kersey. 
gravely, ‘“‘I’ve seen yon little mouse, some- 
times a-settin’ by the little hen hut over 
yonder, sometimes talkin’ to another friend 
of the same persuasion.” 

“Tt couldn’t have been many years, Mr. 
Kersey, sir”—Val’s voice was very polite, but 
slightly doubtful—‘‘ for I had two dormice 
once in India, and they only lived a very 
little bit, and I asked Chester, and he said 
mice was very apt to go off of a sudden, 
particular where there was folks about as had 
nerves.” 

“Maybe them was Indian mice,” said Mr. 
Kersey. ‘‘I’ve heard tell they’re a queer lot, 
but my church mouse is a reg’lar moral, for 
he only eats the dekyrations, and you 
can’t tempt him with a blade of wheat nohow 
that hasn’t been in church. And in _ the 
winter he eats a reg’lar beanfeast of a store 
that he’s laid away in a hole from the 
harvest church dressin’.” 

Val was lost in such profound admiration 
concerning the behaviour of the virtuous 
quadruped that he found himself in the 
church porch before he was aware that they 
had got so far. 

Thorn had exchanged a few words with 
Esther, and with his usual cleverness had 
soothed her ruffled conscience into complete 
ease again, by dint of sustaining the conver- 
sation in a strain that was based on poetry 
and art, and it was only when they reached 
the lych gate that he said to her in a quick 
whisper, full of stirred feeling : 

_“T shall never forget to-day, Esther. Your 
influence has brought me here—has made me 
see that I have been a heathen too long.” 

And not till she had composed herself did 
Esther realise that he had called her by her 
name for the first time. 
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Glemfield Church was a very old building 
and had been well restored, so that the 
Norman arches and tracery of a later period 
were still holding their own in a century that 
has so often watched the ruin of all that is 
beautiful in ecclesiastical art. 

Esther had often thought as she sat in the 
quiet of the farm pew, over the changes that 
church had seen. Once it had stood grandly 
among the marshes, making a watch beacon 
between sea and land; once its chancel had 
echoed the chant and hymn of stately praise 
when in the Middle Ages monk and friar had 
served the sanctuary, and the nave had echoed 
to the clang of spurred, knightly feet. Here 
still stood the font, quaintly sculptured in 
stone with the Seven Sacraments; there, over 
the chancel arch, still remained a few broken 
steps and the doorway of the rood-screen, 
and there again the low door, through which 
the white-robed procession had filed, singing 
“Te Deum” or “Dies Ire” with swinging 
censers and Gregorian chanting. 

To-day, the service was reduced to _ its 
lowest elements of beauty, until all that had 
been most striking was pruned and _ elimin- 
ated from it; but who can say that the flat 
country farmers and their labourers and 
wives were less devout, if their religion had 
passed through the furnace and had come 
out victorious ? 

There were not more than twelve people in 
the church, for the vicar was non-resident 
aifavery old, and it was often a matter of 
glorious uncertainty as to whether Sunday 
would find anyone to read Morning or Even- 
ing Prayer at St. Chad’s, and those twelve 
people were very deeply occupied in making 
themselves as comfortable as they could in 
their roomy oak seats. 

Mr. Kersey’s progression down the aisle 
was a cheerful one, for he had a _ bowing 
acquaintance with every member of the con- 
gregation, which Val emulated cheerfully as 
he shuffled along the tiled floor in admiring 
imitation of Bandy. There were a few men 
in the choir, unsurpliced, who seemed to drop 
in as they would, and among them Reuben 
Orfeur, but the treble part of the chorus were 
missing, and, to Thorn’s surprise, there seemed 
to be no attempt at any stateliness of wor- 
ship. Reuben’s next neighbour was _ the 
Hall butler, and Thorn, who had a dining 
acquaintance with the Manadons in London, 
suddenly remembered his face, connected 
with the confidential manner in which, 
between the courses, he bent over the guests, 
with: “A little more cognac, sir?” and, 
thus recognising him, was thankful to be 
spared the recognition of the Manadons, who, 
fortunately for him, he found were from 
home, and likely to remain absent for some 
time. 
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Beyond the singing, with 


Feveryear, 


butler, steadily 
Tom 
and, beyond him again, the little lame village 


his eyes on his book, was 


cobbler, who was democratic by profession, 
and all that was most worthy by practice. 
Colonel Blake and his wife, who owned a 
nice little estate just beyond the hamlet, 
occupied the opposite bench, and Thorn was 
not too deeply occupied with his devotions 


thin, face of the 


who looked as though religion were made up 


to notice the sour lady, 


of severe penalties for anyone who presumed 


to take life easily, and as though Christianity 


were a grievous thing. 

Mrs. Blake had had her troubles in the 
course of a varied life, but she had taken 
them hardly, seeming to have quite forgotten 
that George Herbert tells us: ‘ On Sundays, 


Heaven's gate stands open.” and that, in the 
long twenty-four hours of praise and prayer, 


God has us always specially in His mind, 
with our sorrows and our petitions. But a 
reproving glance from Val, who was taking 


behaviour, brought 
hymn-book 
the old 


from Esther's 
Thorn’s wandering 
just as the 


his cue 
eyes to his 


quavering voice of 


clergyman announced: ‘* Let us sing to the 
praise and glory of God, Hymn 264.” 

The clerk, a venerable man, with long, 
white hair, gave out the first line, and the 


ehoir started, not untunefully, to sing it, led 
by Esther’s sweet soprano, and Reuben’s quiet 


baritone, ill, inspired by their example, 
Thorn lent his mellow tenor to the chorus, 
and the hymn swelled up to heaven in 


delicious harmony. 
For the space of those five minutes Montagu 


innocent life 


Thorn went back to the pure, 

of his childhood, and sang with all his 
emotional soul in the words—sang, too, as 
he had never done before. Little Val, piping 
after him with his childish treble, and the 


droning notes of Mr. Kersey, were ignored by 
the voice of melting sweetness that sang of 
with a rapture that was entirely 
foreign to the shallow heart within Thorn’s 
breast. His was the passionate nature that 
is all things to all men, that imagines religion 
raptures and transient 
emotions, but ignores the fact that God has 
need of the rugged side of life to fashion a 


heaven 


to exist in a series of 


man for heaven. 

The emotion died down with the last word, 
and Thorn was quite ready to smile at Josiah 
Selfe, who had to open a window in the nave, 
and did it with the help of the village wit, 
Holofernes Newton, at the of much 
perfectly audible conversation entirely irrele- 
vant to the matter in hand. He was ready, 


expense 


too, to be a little self-contemptuous, and to 
feel that this emotional phase would last him 
for a great many Sundays to come. 

Esthet 


looked very pretty as she knelt in 
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her place, parted from him only by 
he made up his that 
fit attitude for a woman, 
Fleming 
with such a gift. Esther's eyes, veiled with 
her long lashes, that 
on her cheeks, were ** homes of silent prayer,” 
and her lips 


Val, and 
devotion 


mind Was 4 
that 


cle »Wered 


and wished 


Rose possessed a nature 


black lay like shadows 


moving in the responses and 


petitions set him vaguely wishing that his 
mother had lived, so that he, too, might feel 
that God was very near to him. But Esther 
was not so peaceful and at rest inwardly as 
she appeared to be. For the first time, 
between her and her Maker had arisen a 


shadow of the world, and of discontent that 


was like to shut out the pitiful face of God 
frem her; and she hugged the shadow to 
her heart even though her voice was _ busy 
with the words of the most beautiful prayer 
in the world the “Our Father” of the 
children. Even when the service ended, and, 
they filed out again into the churchyard, 
she was too preoccupied with herself and 


her vague wonderings to notice that Reuben 
Orfeur had again, and 
had home by an unfrequented path, 
But Mr. Kersey was not slow to comment on 
the fact. 

‘*Bless my buttons!” he said, as they drew 
that parted the high 
woods, ‘1 Reuben’s 


avoided them once 


gone 


nearer the Lodge gates 
from the reckon 


to trouble ’im ; 


road 
got summat mebbe the cow's 
sick again, or heart the 
horse that was slockened in the dykin’ in last 


mebbe he’s took to 
week’s tempest.” 
‘““Mr. Kersey, sir,” said Val, earnestly. 
‘*Sir to you,” said Mr. Kersey. 


“What very queer talk yours is ; sometimes 


I think you must be partly a foreigner. You 
won't mind me saying this, will you, Mr. 
Kersey ? It isn’t as if you was a_ native, 


for you could only be a very nice sort of 
native.” 

Mr. Kersey’s face lengthened in 
ment, and he certainly would have demanded 
an explanation that might have overwhelmed 
Val with confusion, had not Thorne, with 
admirable promptitude, discovered a_ heifer 
among the young green and thereby 
diverted the farmer’s attention to the recreant 
Bandy, who had, presumably, allowed the gate 
to be left open, or had at least put it in the 
power of Sunday tourists to slip the lateb. 
Under cover of his wordy annoyance the others 
slipped off and left him and Bandy and the 
heifer to fight a battle of unequal odds, since 
the heifer the only young and active 
member of the trio. 

Thorn spent the afternoon asleep in the 
parlour, for Esther was busy with her aunt, 
and Val was a little feverish and over-tired 
with his walk, and had to be soothed as only 
Esther could soothe him; but, rising from his 


astonish- 


corn, 


was 
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idle slumbers, unrefreshed, when the church 
bells began to chime again, he began to 
compose a letter to Miss Fleming, for he had 
her since the day he left 
that she might have just 
cause to him. He was angry with 
Mrs. Kersey for depriving him of Esther, for 
he had new poem, written by a 
young and rising author, which he wished to 
discuss with her, and he was angry with 
himself for feeling disturbed, and with her 
for having the power to move him so deeply. 
He wanted to see the light of pleasure waken 
in her eyes as she listened to the most stirring 
rhythm of the and, like a spoiled 
child, he let his their sway, 
rising impatiently to his feet at last, as the 
dusk grew, and the sweet July day 
faded to its close. 

Esther had put Val to bed, where he was 


not written to 
London, and felt 
blame 


found a 


verses °: 


fancies have 


long, 


sleeping peacefully under the picture of 
the angel with the child soul in his arms, 
flying heavenward, that Val always loved, 


ind then, slipping on her hat, she went out 
of the back door into the avenue to be alone 
for a_ little they all assembled for 
supper at nine o'clock, when Reuben had 
promised that he would make his appearance. 

The long swell of upland valley stood out 
clear against the warm blue of the sky where 
the young moon was rocking to her slumbers 
down the star-silvered plain of the east. All 
the air was throbbing with the chime of bells 
ringing out for Evensong, calling to the 
Suffolk world to let its last thoughts be of 
God and heaven—fit close for a day of rest. 
There was a ripple of water among the reeds, 
and a little shiver of wind among the great 
oak branches that creaked as she passed 
uader them; and from the stock-yard a 
lumbering white owl flew across her path, 
hooting mockingly, so that she gave an 
involuntary cry, startled into thinking that 
it was the ghost which Bandy had once told 
her walked the avenue sometimes when the 
moon was new. Her heart beat so unsteadily 
with the sudden fright that she went no 
further, but stood leaning against the railing 
that led on to the road, half-hidden by the 
trees. There she gave way to all her thoughts, 
her doubts, her aspirations, as she dared not 
do within the reach of her aunt’s tongue ; 
for to be moody was a sure way 
towards inguiry on Mrs. 
Kersey’s part, since she resented moods in 
anyone save herself. 

The peace of the night fell about Esther, 
wrapping her in a mantle of quiet, soothing 
herve and throbbing helping her to 
consider her position more calmly than she 
could have done within the four walls of the 
farm. She had allowed herself to be disloyal 
to Reuben, and the growing disloyalty had 


before 


silent or 


rousing public 


sense, 
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sapped her discontent. 
Why should she not marry a man who could 
give her all that she craved for in the way of 
refinements and luxury ? Why should she 
not even marry Thorn himself, who had made 
such quiet but determined love to her for 
those seven days? and at the very thought 
she hid her face in her hands, blushing hotly. 
It was not that she loved him, or that she in 
any way preferred him, as lover, to Reuben, 
but she wished that Reuben had his voice, 
his ways, his charm in dress and literary 
tastes, his white, tapering hands, and, above 
all, his money. Thorne had told her of the 
beauties of Italy, of the Rhine, of the sunsets 
on the Swiss mountains that she might see 
some day by aid of the golden key that 
unlocks every door, but which, with Reuben 
Orfeur, she could never learn to know, since 
he would have no money for travelling. And 
having allowed the sea of imagination to run 
riot, it had overflowed its banks and was on 
the way to swamping her whole life. Then, 
suddenly, there swept across her a memory 
of Reuben Orfeur, tender, manly and straight- 
forward as he had ever been to her—wiliing 
to marry her without a penny in settlement 
or promise from her uncle, and she cried out 
upon herself in sudden remorse. But even as 
the shame swept over her, she felt two arms 
steal round her shoulders and draw her face 
backwards, till a pair of lips under a_ thick 
moustache had almost met hers in unresisting, 
helpless astonishment. But before Thorn hac 
kissed her she caught herself away from him, 
silent, trembling in every limb. Foolish she 
might have been, but not enough to warrant 
an insult that she could feel in every fibre of 
her being. This man had not asked her to be 
his wife, but he had dared to insult her 
by his attempted embrace, and she stood 
trembling before him, realising in the look of 
his crestfallen face the worthlessness of his 
character. 

As she stood there silent, with one hand 
on the stile, the other held out towards him 
as if to ward him off, she heard a sound like 
a smothered cry that made her turn, with a 
sense of overwhelming disaster upon her, and 


power to conquer 


catch sight of Matt Grey, dragging Reuben 
down the road after him, hurrying out of 
sight. They must have passed with noiseless 


feet on the soft turf even as Thorn had 
approached her and caught her in his arms, 
and Reuben must have seen them together 
and drawn his own conclusions; nay, she 
could not but imagine, with a vague sense of 
horror, that her cousin, who disliked her, 
might well have followed her here purposely 
with her lover, so that her scorn of him 
might be amply repaid. 

“How could you ?—how dared you?” she 
said, brokenly. ‘* Oh, you must be a coward!” 
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and then she paused, for her lips would not 
form all the horror that was in her. 

Thorn muttered something about ‘‘no harm 
in kissing a pretty girl,” but she waved him 
aside haughtily, and, stumbling on_ blindly 
over the dewy grass, gained her room unseen, 


where she flung herself face downwards on 
her bed, and sobbed in her agony, till Val 
stirred in his heavy sleep and muttered 


something about his mother and the angels. 
Mrs. Kersey rapped at the door impatiently, 

bidding her come down to supper, and saying 

querulously that her uncle was so cross there 


was no holding him, and that Reuben Orfeur 
had declined to come indoors, though there 
was his favourite junket for supper, and, 
also that Matt said he was very much upset 
about something. All this she clamoured 


through the keyhole in a high tone of voice 
till Esther cried out to her that she was ill, 
and all she was to be left alone for 
the night, when Mrs. Kersey retreated in a 
very bad humour. 


begged 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“There are some by nature proud, 
Who, patient in all else, demand but this, 
To love and be beloved with gentleness ; 
And being scorned—what wonder if they die 
Some living death ?” 


= THERE is no- 
; thing that 
is so com- 
pletely mis- 
erable as to 
awake in 


the morning 

with the 

sense that 

there is some 

good 
for a headache 
that weighs 
upon one’s 
heart and 
head in equal 
proportions of 
mental and 
bodily discomfort. Sleep comes to the very 
young in time of pressing trouble or anxiety, 
for it is only those who are old or in middle 
life who find that softening help difficult to 
procure, 

Esther had slept heavily, had fallen asleep, 


reason 





indeed, in the middle of a very tempest of 
crying, and her first waking was one of 
doubt, that faded to dull despair as she 


remembered the events of the night before. 
There to no escape for her out 
ef a position that she had brought upon her 
own head, and that presented nothing but 
a dark future, however she looked at it. She 


seemed be 
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had encouraged Montagu Thorn from motives 
of vanity, and he had retaliated in a way 
that had finally aroused her to a sense of 
their relative positions. He had shown her 
very plainly that no idea of matrimony had 
dignified attentions, that he had been 
amusing himself, as so many fine gentlemen 
have done since the world began, and the 
realisation of the truth had shocked her in 
every fibre of her being. He had been playing 
with feelings that, to her, were sacred, for 
in her inmost heart she had spent this week 
in weighing the merits of the two men as 
husbands, together, with the blind folly of 
girlhood that can seldom rise beyond the idea 
that pretty face or cultivated mind 
all that man looks for in a wife. But 
now the awakening had come, and Esther 
shivered thought of the inevitable 
explanation to her uncle and aunt, the parting 


his 


a a is 


a 


as she 


with Reuben, and the blame that must rest 
upon her in any case. Perhaps her uncle 
would send her away from Glemfield, and 


she would never see little Val again, or the 
farm that she knew she _ loved dearly, 
now that the shadow of parting lay upon 
her. She hated Thorn with an intensity that 
found its vent in  tearless sobs, for the 
memory of his insult woke in her nature 
every true and high feeling with which she 
was dowered. She had known none of those 
silly dreams that are common to young 
girls, of lovers and love-making, for she had 
been educated by a gentlewoman of perfect 
breeding and refinement, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Kersey had brought her up with their old- 
fashioned ideas of right and wrong, according 
to which, any silly folly of giggling girlhood 
should be treated with a high hand. They 
might in these days be accounted straight- 
laced and narrow, but such training has, ere 
now, women fitted for wifehood and 
motherhood, whose lovers, coming to them 
in some golden hour, have won the unspoiled 
and perfect affection of a _ single-hearted 
woman, who has not. trifled away her 
capacity for affection in worthless and idle 
flirtations. 

Something of all this passed through 
Esther’s mind as she lay motionless on her 


sO 


made 


bed, watching the day dawn and the soft 
light creep up the wail and pattern Val’s 
white quilt. She could see no way out of 


the coil for herself, and, though she knew 


that she was not entirely to blame, yet 
appearances were against her, and she felt 
that she would never be able to convince 
her aunt and uncle of the innocence of her 
intentions. She had encouraged Thorn’s 
attentions—she had imagined him a suitor 
for her hand—and was it likely that Reuben 
Orfeur had ignored her behaviour towards 
himself, or that he had not overseen the 
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incident of the night before? It was true 
that she could assure him of her abhorrence 
of the whole thing, of the fact of her having 
been taken so entirely by surprise that she 
had been rendered speechless and _ helpless. 
She could say all this and more, but how 
was she to guarantee that Reuben would 
helieve her story against the testimony of 
his own eyes, or that he would be likely to 
sympathise with the fact that her vanity 
had led her astray further than she had 
intended ? 

Now that she had lost Reuben, she realised 
how much she had loved him, and that her 
love had become so far a part of her nature 
that she did not comprehend its depth 
and strength until it was threatened with 
destruction. 

‘*Knowledge comes, but wisdom tarries.” 
Surely no truer words were ever spoken than 
these, and as she remembered them she 
clenched her hands until the nails cut into 
her soft skin. 

She could lie still no longer, for trouble 
made her restless, and, wrapping a white 
shawl round her, she sat in her old place 
by the window to feel the fresh air blow 
cool upon her hot forehead. She thought of 
the troubled night that had passed and of the 
dawning day that would be no less troubled, 
and wondered wearily if she would become 
like the woman in the poem that Thorn had 
read to her only two days earlier, who: 


* Only knew the birth and death of days when each 
that died 
Was still at morn a hope—at night a hope unsatisfied. 
The dark trees shivered to behold another day begin ; 
She, being hopeless, did not weep as the grey dawn 
came in.” 
But, even as she recalled the words, the 
want of energy and religious feeling about 
them struck her keenly. 
On the wall above her hung a framed 
text that was instinct with all the truth 
and purity that Thorne’s poem lacked, and 


‘her eyes fell upon the words: ‘He that 


now goeth on his way weeping, and beareth 
forth good seed, shall doubtless come again 
with joy, and bring his sheaves with him.’ 
Because she had sinned, was that a reason 
why she could not blot out her faults with 
many tears, and begin again ? 

The dawn had grown now from pearly light 
to a clear golden glory across the flat lands; 
a light steam was rising in the sun from 
the marshes round the farm, floating over 
the pollard willows; and from a lilac bush 
under the window a blackbird woke creation 
to veluctant life again with a flute note of 
mellow sweetness that held Esther spellbound. 

Inside the house she could hear sounds of 
movenient, as Jessie’s alarm clock twanged 
out five; and Jessie, remembering washing 
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day, turned on her pillow with a sigh. Bandy, 
in the loft over the stable, let down the 
trap door and went down to the pump for 
his morning wash, splashing the water oye, 
his head and face, emerging ruddy ani 
healthy after a scrub with a rough towel, 

Esther heard the front door open softly, 
and, looking out, saw her cousin, Matt Grey, 
creeping steathily out up the asphalted path 
between the stocks and asters, out into the 
avenue, Where he started away at a vigorous 
pace in the direction of Saxmundham. Esther 
caught her breath in sudden surprise, for she 
could not understand why it was that Grey, 
who dearly loved to spend the morning 
hours in bed, should be setting out for a 
long walk at an unearthly hour. But had 
she seen a letter that had been despatched 
on Saturday morning to ‘* Miss Fleming, 20, 
Hill Street,” she might have been a wiser, if 
a sadder, woman. And it was the answer to 
that letter that Grey was now walking to 
Saxmundham to fetch, certain that he would 
be home in time to assist at his master’s 
levée at half-past eight or nine. 

Thorn had already announced his intention 
of returning to London at once, but his valet 
had persuaded him to remain at the farm, 
at least till the following day, and had 
appeared to be so innocently hurt and 
surprised at what seemed a slight on the 
comfort of the house that, a little ashamed, 
Thorn decided to remain for twenty-four 
hours longer, convinced that. as no one in the 
househoki knew the history of the previous 
evening, Esther was not in the least likely to 
enlighten them by referring to an_ incident 
that did not redound to her credit. 

It was by a late post on Saturday afternoon 
that Miss Fleming received a somewhat 
mysterious letter, written in a nondescript 
handwriting upon indifferent paper, and as 
she was a young lady of considerable worldly 
acumen, she did not at first attach much 
importance to a communication that dared 
not court publicity. 

It is one thing to have the courage of one’s 
opinions, and another to express them in al 
anonymous letter, but Rose Fleming was also 
very much in love with Montagu Thorn, and 
her love made her quick to catch at any 
occasion of jealousy, as a spark catches a 
straw ; and, reading it, she bit her lip till the 
blood came in a scarlet bead of pain. 

There was neither date nor signature, and 
the hand was palpably disguised, but she 
fathomed its author in one quick flash of 
contempt, even while she thanked hiin for bis 
interest. 

“If Miss Fleming is anxious to become the 
Hon. Mrs. Thorn, she had better come 
Greyfriars Farm, Glemfield. without delay. % 


the gentleman in question is transferring bb 
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ffections to another lady, resident in the 
farmhoust 

 # Pleas inswer to Hopkins, Saxmundham 
Post-offi« . to state if arrival is possible, 
“This is urgent, and is sent by a genuine 
well-wishe1 


Miss Fleming’ » curled and she rang the 


bell. 

“Curtis | l, as the immaculate butler 
yppeared ial m going down to Suffolk 
to-morrowy Please look out an early train to 
Saxmundham, and tell Mrs. Harvest that she 


sto accompany me.’ 

But Grey’s walk to the little town was all 
in vain, for there was no orange-coloured 
flimsy paper waiting for him at the end, and no 
chance offered of securing a lift home in any 
passing cart, so that he appeared at breakfast 
time at the farm in a very irritable frame 
f mind, white with dust and thoroughly 
exhausted 

Esther, heavy-eyed and pale, was cutting up 
Val’s bread and butter, and lifted her eyes to 
his face slowly as he dropped into his chair. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kersey were in their ordinary 
health and spirits, for Reuben had kept his 
wn counsel, and Grey was waiting for a 
lénouement that would burst like a_ boimb- 
shell upon the whole household at the farm. 
He would not spoil his revenge by pricking 
the bubble iust vyet—he must bring Rose 
Fleming in an angry mood to Glemfield, and 
then every actor in a very complete drama 
would bx n the boards at once, and he could 
lelight himself to the full in the complete 
liscomtiture of Esther Angier. So he returned 


her glance quietly. 

“Why, what's the matter, Esther?” he 
said maliciously ‘you look quite ill to-day 
just as if you had some trouble on your 
mind.’ 


Esther’s cheeks flamed redly, and Mr. 
Kerse 7 looking up, laughed hoarsely. 

“You must ha’ been used to peonies 7 
London, Matt, if yon lass is pale. I reckon 
the trouble on her mind was a slice extry oO” 
plum puddin’ for dinner yesterday.” 

“It’s a good job Esther hasn't those head- 
aches often,” said Mrs. Kersey, shrilly; ‘1 
was real vexed with her last night. Now, I 
call it enjoyin’ of a headache, to go to bed 
and cocker it up. If Esther ’d as much 
Strength of mind as her aunt has, she'd 
hey come downstairs with it, if she’d fallen 
speechless next minit.” 

Val looked up from his bowl of milk. 
“Why, Mrs. Kersey,” he said quaintly, 
“when my head ached the other day, you 
said I was a nice little soul, and was to go 
back to bed and Sweetheart would bathe my 
head with cold water. It’s never nice being 


l, but if you had to bear up it would be 
ch worse,” 
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‘Very true, sir,” said Mr. Kersey, “and if 
Essie likes to vo back and lie down, who's 
agoin’ agin her, I'd like to know ?” 

“There are headaches and heartaches in 
this world,” said Grey, with a sneer; “I 
wonder which Esther has got ? 

The poor girl looked up with a glance of 
something like entreaty, for she was like a 


caged bird fluttering helpless wings against 
its prison bars, with the green eyes of a cat 
within measurable distance. But Grey had no 
compassion in his heart, angry as he was 
with his fruitless walk and the apparent 
contempt. with which Miss Fleming — had 
treated his communication, and if at that 
moment Thorn’s bell had not rung sharply, 
Esther would have been goaded perhaps to 
despair. 

* Yon’s the second time the bell has gone,” 
said Mr. Kersey drily; “1 reckon you'll get 
the sack if you don’t put best leg forrard, 
my lad. Mebbe he can’t find his blue-bordered 
handkerchief, or the scent - bottle’s gone 
astray.” 

Grey scowled at his uncle, who was enjoying 
his own joke vastly; but he found Thorn 
unpleasantly ruffled in temper, and quite in 
the mood to be very disagreeable if thwarted. 

“Where on earth have you been?” he 
said, irritably, conscious that a man does 
not look his best partially clothed, and that 
his valet’s imperturbable mask was impossible 
to fight against with his usual irresponsible 
irritability. ‘ Where have you been, Grey ? 
[ have rung twice. You ought to have been 
here, seeing about packing and other things 
I am bored to death with this place, and I 
ain determined to get out of it at once.” 

Grey busied himself with laying out the 
various etceteras of his master’s toilet, 

** Very sorry, sir,” he said, ‘It is impossible 
to get to the station to-day—all the cabs are 
engaged, and Mr. Kersey’s horse lame. I 
have been into Saxmundham to see about a 
carriage for you, and could not get one at 
all. I feel sure that it would look better, 
too—less marked—if you were to stay till 
to-morrow.” 

Thorn cast an uneasy glance at the face 
before him, wondering how much Grey knew. 
He had never felt so self-contemptuous as 
he did that morning, or so certain that on 
the first opportunity he would rid himself 
of a man who had acquired too deep a 
knowledge of his private affairs—too great 
an influence over his actions. But he reflected 
now that perhaps Grey was right, and gave 
way with a bad grace. 

‘| shall take my lunch with me and go 
out for a long walk,” he said, with the 
petulance of a spoiled child. ‘ This house is 
enough to give anyone the blues.” 

“Very good, sir; I will see about it.” 
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While he was shaving his master with deft 

white hands, Grey managed to insinuate 

many things that made Thorn wriggle 


uneasily in his chair, but as he gave no 
hint that the situation had amounted to an 
explanation between Esther and her relations, 
the young man felt that by good luck he 
might escape Greyfriars and suspicion, early 
the next morning. 

And now that we have followed most of 
the actors in this little tragedy of human life, 
which has often bordered on comedy, though 
never less so than at this stage of its develop- 
ment, it is our duty to return to the principal 
tragedian—Reuben Orfeur—who has had the 
hardest part to play in this minor battle of 
life. 

Grey’s plan had been a_ successful one, 
carried out with a finesse that had landed 
him, with his companion, at the exact spot 


from which, together, they might witness 
Thorn’s attempt at love-making. He had 
beguiled Reuben from evening service by 


specious promises of securing him a solitary 
half-hour with Esther, and his acuteness had 
helped him to gauge accurately the exact 
point where the wished-for finale might take 
place. It cost him no grief to hear the moan 
of agony wrung from Reuben’s very heart, as 
he caught sight of Thorn approaching with 
arms outspread to catch Esther in an embrace 
that she had evidently expected to receive 
from the mere fact that she had stolen out 
from the house, unknown to her 
uncle and aunt. It needed only a_ brief 
glimpse to assure Reuben that the woman 
he had loved for a lifetime was faithless. He 
saw Thorn’s assured approach, the expectant 
attitude of the girl at the stile, and he waited 
for nothing else, but fled up the lane as 
though an evil spirit were after him. 

When they were out of sight, he tore him- 
self free from his companion with a shiver 
of aversion. 

“Look here, Grey,” he _ said _ hoarsely, 
‘though I know now, through you, what 
Esther really is, yet you mustn’t think that I 
like you any better for teaching me the truth. 
I never liked you, Matt Grey, and I believe 
you knew what I was going to find to-night. 
You may try and look sorry, but I know 
what Essie told me about you—what Essie— 
Essie—oh God!” and he flung himself away 
into the gathering dusk—a broken man, mad 
with misery and jealous despair, to pace up 
and down the whole night, sleepless and rest- 
less, until dawn sent him shuddering back to 
his home. His faith in Esther had been part 
of his nature, and having lost that, his very 
moral being tottered on its throne. 

He passed the night, raving inwardly, until 
morning found him exhausted and despairing, 
though the madness was still in his blood, 


secretly 


inciting him to avenge his wrongs upon the 
fine gentleman who had basely betrayed him, 
Grey had told him of Thorn’s engagement, 
and he had that score to pay off against the 
young man, for no doubt he had made loye 
to Esther, telling her that he was a map 
whose affections were unfettered, and that he 
was free to choose a wife from all the world, 
He never dreamed of such disloyalty as 
imagining that Esther could have encouraged 
Thorn, knowing him to be an engaged man; 
and therein he was right in his estimate of 
her character, although perhaps only a man 
would have been so broad-minded, so com. 
pletely ready to lay the blame upon the 
person whose actions least affected himself, 
As he brooded over the whole affair, the 
thought of personal chastisement struck him 
as very suitable in Thorn’s case, for to inflict 
it with his own hands would be a pleasure 
that he could feel tingling in every nerve. 
**Poor little Essie—poor child!” he said 
hoarsely, as he sat confronting his own 
wild-eyed—in the glass 
over the chimney-piece. ‘* Maybe he has mis- 
led her with thinking he’s a free man. It 
was likely enough that she would love him 
when she came to compare him with such as 
me, for he could make love in a way that 


image—sallow and 


wouid be Greek and Latin to me. I've got 
to find him, and tell him what I think of 
him: I’ve got to do that, though it won't 


mend our lives, and I’ve got all the things 
together for the wedding, and Essie’s room 
made so pretty—all blue and white.” 

His voice broke into a laugh that was half 
a sob, and, suddenly rising, he took his big 
thorn stick from the corner and shock him 
self together. 

“ve got to go and see him and have it 
out, but not where Essie can see it,” he re 
peated dully to himself. 

He walked up through the woods to the 
Farm, and, concealed behind the bole of an 
oak that had seen three centuries, he watched 
the front door with the tenacity of a wild 
animal that is determined not to be baulked 
of its prey, even though it has to spend hours 
watching furtively alone. 

At last he saw Thorn saunter through the 
door, dressed in a light grey suit and hat to 
match, with a pearl pin in his white tie. He 
paused to light his cigar and adjust his parcel 
of sandwiches and his silver flask ; and Reuben, 
watching him with hot, angry eyes, noted 
every detail of his fastidious person, dully 
envying a power of dress and delicacy in 
minor detail that was far beyond his com 
prehension. 

When he had turned his back on the 
farm and struck into a little path leading 
across the fields through a hazel coppice @ 
Saxmundham, Reuben darted after bid, 
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keeping himself out of sight until both 
emerged in a more open space dotted with 
beech trees, from whence a view of village 
and woods was obtained, shimmering in the 
hot sun below them. Thorn sank down with 
an impatient sigh upon a fallen tree, then 
rose as hastily, as Reuben crashed through 
the undergrowth and came upon him with a 
menace in face and gesture. 

“What do you want ?” said Thorn, irritably. 
“Hullo, Orfeur, how do you do ?—didn’t see 
it was you—thought it was at least a brigand 
or a Wild boar. Doing a bit of agriculture, 
eh?” 

“T’m doing a bit of stalking, and the beast 
I'm stalking is one of the worst of God’s 
ereatures—a bad, false, lying man,” said Reuben 
hotly. 

“Poor man! So many adjectives to one 
wretched individual.” 

Thorn’s voice was easy, but he was suddenly 
nervous at a new danger that menaced him in 
the person of an angry, jealous fiancé. It was 
really absurd that anyone should have taken 
his delicate love-making seriously, and he edged 
nearer to the path that led to the high road. 

“Don’t you go, sir—don’t you dare to go till 
I've told you the creature’s name. It’s yourself, 
sir—you a man as good as married, promised 
maybe to a good trusting girl—you to go and 
make love to the girl who is promised to me 
for my wife.” 

Orfeur’s face was threateningly close to 
Thorn’s white one, and his hand was playing in 
an uncomfortable fashion with the knob of 
that terrible stick. He must be soothed at any 
cost. 

“My dear fellow, I assure you—the merest 
flirtation it was—a sort of idyllic thing,” cried 
Thorn uneasily. ‘*Nothing to cause you the 
least pang of jealousy.” 

“T saw it all from beginning to end.” 

Orfeur was keeping his voice steady with a 
mighty effort, but it was almost past his 
control now. 

“And I knew just what you meant all along, 
and just what you intended to do. You need 
hot try to make up any stories to me, for it’s 
all too late, and I have made up my mind about 
it all.” 

He appeared to have so suddenly quieted 
down, that Thorn felt suddenly brave again, 
and as though little need be feared from a man 
‘0 singularly quiet and self-contained. But he 
could not tell the fever heat of the passion 
Within him, or know what the furnace of 
Reuben’s nature was at white heat. 

“My good fellow,” he said patronisingly, 
“you are only going on to make further 
mistakes, J assure you that gentlemen of my 
rank in life never have serious intentions where 
little village girls are concerned. I was just 
amusing myself, and so was she, though I con- 
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fess she was charming with her cultivated 
mind.” 

“If he says more,” cried Reuben between his 
teeth, “I shall strike at his smiling face. I 
will count one—two—three—and try and be 
calm.” 

“Of course, you cannot understand social 
differences,” continued Thorn, warming to the 
subject, and well pleased with it. ‘* Now, the 
little giri I am going to marry is charming also 
—very rich, too—and I feel sure that if she 
knew of the trouble iny unmeaning little atten- 
tions had occasioned, or of the hopes they had 
aroused in Miss Angier’s mind” (repeating this 
twice over, for in the phrasing he felt a sense of 
gratification that amply repaid the grudge 
against Esther for her behaviour of the night 
before), ‘‘she would at once be the first to 
suggest the offer of a sum of money to put 
everything—— ” 

**Nay,” said Reuben, suddenly and loudly, 
‘*that is too much, my fine gentleman—first 
win a girl’s heart, then pay her lover for the 
loss of her. There’s but one thing to be done 
betwixt you and me, and that is to fight it 
out.” 

He raised his hand with the heavy stick 
grasped in his fist; but at the same instant 
Thorn hit him a foul blow that caught him 
unawares, then followed it up with a cut across 
the face, totally unexpected by the slower 
rustic’s wits that had never imagined so swift 
an attack. For the moment Reuben saw red 
a whirling confusion of mist and scarlet threads 
before his eyes, and he did not know what he 
was doing for that wild mad moment in which 
he tried to strike out with ail his force at the 
smooth handsome face close to his own, but 
could only parry the furious succession of blows 
that Thorn appeared to rain upon his enemy 
with every turn of his supple wrist. But sud- 
denly Thorn, dodging aside, caught his foot 
upon a projecting snag and fell with a cry over 
the trunk of a tree behind him into a gravel 
pit some feet in depth that was smothered in 
verdure, and lay motionless. Reuben looked 
down at the inert mass among the ferns and 
lady-smock that had once been ‘the spruce 
young man in the grey summer suit, who had 
thought the whole world created for his own 
pleasure, and as he looked—slowly, slowly, 
awakening and repentance came, and with it 
the horror of the thing he had done, for in his 
dazed condition it seemed to him that his own 
hand must have wrought this evil thing. He 
had spoilt one of God’s days of sunlight by a 
foul deed of—nay, even to himself he dared not 
whisper the word. But the very trees seemed 
to be shouting it out, and an impertinent robin, 
twittering on a twig near at hand, was likea 
witness, waiting there to bring him to judg- 
ment. The cold sweat came out upon his brow, 
and shuddering, he dropped his stick from his 
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stood in that deserted 


world miserable—con- 


nerveless hand, and 
corner of the suminer 
victed. That Thorn was dead he had not the 
least doubt, for when he stooped down shiver- 
ingly to look at him he could see the thin 
stream of blood under the matted hair that 
told him of the force of the blow, where he had 
fallen on the jagged stones, but which passed 
with Reuben for the mark of his own loaded 
stick. Climbing down, he helpless 
head after a few moments to an easier position, 


raised the 


awestruck to feel the nerveless droop of limb 
and muscle, then lifting him in his arms with 
a mighty effort laid him on the grass above. 

‘*T’ve had my way,” he said hoarsely, appeal- 
ing to the sky and woodland as though every 
leaf had eyes, ‘‘and now I’m sorry. I never 
meant this to happen—I never did! If Vd 
been a Christian, I should have remembered 
Him Who was beaten with many stripes, and 
never wanted to strike back again—time was, I 
said I should like to have been a martyr, and 
now when a man does me an injury, I can do 
nothing but do him a worse one. But for 
Essie’s sake I must get away If they 
brought me to trial, her character might be 
trailed in the mud. Yes, 

He looked round vaguely at the radiant 
then turned touch the 
lifeless hand that fell heavily back among the 


grass when he let it dro own 


now. 
I must go.” 


country, again to 


p from his 
fingers 

Since he had been the cause of Montagu Thorn’s 
death, there was no need to remain there, argu- 
ing the merits of the case. He must find help 
to carry the body back to the farm, and then 
disappear for Esther’s trusting Mr. 
Kersey to understand that he had done what 
lay in his power, and to look after the farm 
for him till such time as it might be possible 
or expedient for him to return to Glemfield, 
Some moments he stood there, shaken with 
emotion, for his passion, passing, had left the 
hideous nature of his imagined crime in un- 
Dimly before 
him floated unexpressed the thought that is 
best voiced in these words: ‘Christ lets us 
sink, maybe—but not drown.” 

He had sunk, since he had 
should have been left to God, the meting of 
justice, into his poor human hands, but God 
only knew whether there could be 
hand held out to help him. 

He went out of the wood feeling the brand 
of Cain upon his brow, stepping heavily like 
an old man, and passing a cottage on his 
way, he paused to send the man at work 
upon his garden to the assistance of Montagu 
Thorn, telling him that 
man fainting in the 
gravel pit. 

‘“‘And me with my ‘taters’ to see after,” 
grumbled the man. ‘“‘Why don’t you fend 


sake, 


relieved nakedness before him. 


taken what 


a saving 


there was a gentle- 
wood by the disused 





for your own sick gentlefolk 


though, mayhe, 


you're off for the doctor?” 

*Aye, I'm for the doctor. You'll, maybe 
get a sovereign ov two—he’s a rich young 
man,” was Reuben’s curt answer, and he 
smiled bitterly to see the alert 
which pick and spade 
the labourer departed on his errand, 


fashion jn 
were flun down, and 
as though 
Croesus himself were beckoning him. 

Then he shrugged his broad shoulders, felt 
in his pocket to see whether he had the little 
roll of notes that had price of the 
grey mare two days earlier, and feeling the 
crisp edges of them, set his cap straight and 
walked out towards the sunset, with his fae 
rigid and his ever looking straight 
forward, ever seeing the bleeding, ghastly 
visage of death that he knew he should never 
cast behind him to his dying day. 


been the 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“Who soars too near the sun with golden 
melts them.’ 


wings, 





pie so  BANDY was 
passing up 
the hill by 
the post of- 
fice, driving 
a team of 
sleek chest- 
nut 7 art 
horses — the 
waggon 
laden with 
a mound of 
earthy — tur 
nips that he 
iru ~been carting 
from the _ fields 
nearer Saxmundham. 
He had left the 
early that 
sauntered off 


house 
morning Thorn had 
for his ill-fated expedition but as his wa) 
had led him past Reuben Orfeur's farm, 
he had taken the opportunity of calling 
there to interview the housekeeper with a 
Mrs. Kersey, as to whether 
pound or two of butter 


bef« re 


message from 
she would like a 
that week, as the yellow cow was in milk 
again, and Mr. Reuben was very partial t 
her Alderney’s butter. There he had heard 
from Mrs. Halcro that her master was in 
“rare taking” about something—that he had 
been up all night, and had gone out @ 
daybreak, leaving the work and half a meadow 
to mow, and had not returned yet. “ She was 
getting very anxious,” the good soul said with 
tears in her eyes, ‘‘and would Bandy speak 
to Mr. Kersey, for there had been cases know! 
where folks had gone mad and made away with 
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themselves, und she didn’t want no games of 
that sort at the farm—not that she hadn't 
heard the death watch ticking for three 
nights in the wainscot and the white owl 
shrieking in the oak tree outside the window.” 

Thereupon, having indulged to the full her 
doubts and fears, she presented Bandy with 
aglass of cherry wine, and sent him home- 
wards, rmminating slowly on what he had 
heard. 

Bandy thought as heavily as he moved, and 
, position of golden silence was the normal 
attitude he adopted towards his fellow-men ; 
but when he had once managed to become 
mpressed with any special idea, he was like 
, sleuth-hound on its track, for, come what 
wight, Bandy would ferret out the truth were 
t enveloped in as many wrappers as those of 

set of Indian boxes. He had got the idea 
now, and his slow brain was revolving round 
the central thought, of Reuben’s jealousy and 
fhorn’s reckless flirtation with Esther Angier. 
He seemed to connect the disappearance of 
ne man with the other, and before long he 
new that he would originate a scheme of 
sistance if such should be needed. 

When he came opposite the post-office, still 
chewing the cud of his meditations, Victor, 
the shaft-horse, stopped for the drag-shoe to 
be taken off, and he became aware that 
Mehalah Senescall, the postmistress, had 
ipparently been calling to him in vain for 
from the little porch, thick with 
flowering jasmine. 

* Aquilla — Quil — Bellin-— Bandy --drat the 
man, he is deaf as well as stoopid.” 

Bandy lifted a round, grizzled face, widened 
nto a slow grin. 

“Nay, Mrs. Senescall, when tha’ cooms to 
my age, tha’ll be sometimes 
thinkin’ of more solemn matters than a crack 


some tim«e 


engaged in 


with a good-lookin’ woman like yoursen.” 

Mrs. Senescall smiled complacently. Once 
she had been considered the comeliest girl in 
Glemfield, but that had been many years ago, 
ind her black hair was showing here and 
there a thread of silver. She put up her 
hand and straightened the ribbon bow at her 
throat, fastened by a mourning brooch of 
lack enamel, where a few seed pearls sur- 
ounded an urn of weeping willow plaited in 
Mair, and an inscription done very neatly in 
gold wire to the effect that David Senescall 
had departed this life, July 10th, 18—. 

“Law, M 
suid, for Bandy was reputed a catch, in spite 
of his infirmity, since he was known to have 
saved a good bit of money in the many years 
of his service, and to have ultimate intentions 
o retiring to live in a nice bit of house 
property that he possessed at Saxmundham. 
“Tve a letter for you here, Mr. Bellin.” 

She held out a coquettish corner of her 


Bellin, how you do go on!” she 


OF 
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apron, with an envelope, soiled with much 
attention and hard labour, balanced between 
finger and thumb. Bandy knotted the reins 
over the gate, and limped a little closer, 
taking the letter as though it had contained 
a high explosive and he knew the limits of 
the time-fuze. 

“Who's writin’ to me?” he said. “*! 
s’pose it must be my sister, and yet it ain't 
her handwritin’, for she can make letters like 
them as is painted on signboards, and these 
is more like what t’ old turkey cock ’d make 
if he went to school.” 

**Read it, Quil,” said Mrs. Senescall softly. 

Bandy looked up at her hard, ruddy, 
middle-aged face, her spotless white collar 
and apron, and then at the vista of sanded 
kitchen behind her, and the little front par- 
lour with the new oilcloth on the floor, seen 
through the open door. There was a long 
eight-day clock against the wall with a gilt dial 
plate and a sonorous “ tick-tock,” and on the 
table a pair of polished scales on which she 
solemnly weighed such few parcels as_ the 
villagers were in the habit of sending away ; 
her make-shift weights requiring a nicety of 
calculation that would have puzzled a mathe- 
matical scholar with her ‘two off of the four 
makes the penny,” burnished to a_ brightness 
that was reflected in the well-blacked stove. 

“To speak in a general way, Mrs. Senescall, 
my eyes is not so good as they was,” said 
Bandy slowly, for he could not read anything 
that was not in print, and was naturally 
reluctant to confess such a weakness. 

“Shall I read it to ye?” said the widow 
eagerly. 

Bandy glanced cautiously away up the 
deserted road, where not a soul was in sight 
to oversee what might have given rise to 
comment, then he nodded, and Mrs. Senescall 
tore open the envelope, half expecting an order 
for a fabulous sum to drop out of it, and 
thereby enhance Bandy’s value in the eyes 
of all far-seeing people. 

*“Ah, it must be from your brother,” she 
said, “by the beginnin’. Now I reckon as often 
as not near relations’ letters is like eggs wi'out 
salt.” 

**Read away,” said Bandy. * I hevn't heard 
from my sister this ten year.” 

“Well, it can’t be a cried Mrs. 
Senescall, suddenly triumphant, ‘for it’s 
signed ‘ John Holton.’” 

“That’s her husband—a decent sort of a 
chap, too—been a soldier once—my mother 
lives with ’em,” said Bandy, shooting out his 
words like a pop-gun. “He married Sukey 
after he left tarmy. I reckon he’s got news 
0’ Bill.” 


vw 


’ 


sister !’ 


‘**DEARE BROTHER” (Mrs. Senescall’s shrill 
voice rolled out the words clearly, with a 
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satisfaction that there was no disguising),— 
* Just a line to you, Hopping you are quite 
well, as Iam glad to say, with the exception of 
the old lady, we are all well, thank God. I 
daresay you will be surprised to have a letter 
from me, but fully determined as I am to have 
an alteration regarding the poor old lady, I am 
writing to you—not with the least ill-feeling 
towards her, but I think two sons running at 
large—you and Bill—and Me, poor Me, having 
her all these years is too bad for anybody. 
And that is not all. In harvest I had Bill 
over a fortnight bad in bed, before he _ sailed 
for Afriky, sick furlough two months, and 
all these years my home has never been my 
own. I cannot stand it any longer, and what 
is more I don’t mean to. So, dear Quil, don’t 
doubt that I have the least ill-will against your 
mother, or you, but | stand the 
pressure: it is too much to bear. The man 
what drives the traction engine our way tells 
me all they say about your proppity, and it’s 
time you got a house of your own it’s my 
opinion. As for her sticks, yowre welcome 
to the bed and the matteress, and the little 
clock which has never gone for five year, and 
the chair with the seat out. Sukey joins me 
in love, and we beg to remain, 


cannot 


“Your loving Brother and Sister, 
“J. AND S. HOLTON.” 


Mrs. Senescall finished reading. and her voice 
died away. 

‘They want you to take your mother,” 
she said, in an awestruck voice. 

Bandy’s jaw had dropped, and blank surprise 
Was expressed in every feature. 

** Lor,” he said, ‘* things has come to a pretty 
pass—not that it’s not natural John Holton 
should cut up rough arter all these years, and 
Bill is no good, for a soldier can’t take his 
mother on a baggage waggon. But what am 
[I going to do wi’ her in the hay loft?” 

* Quil Bellin, you'll have to take a wife,” 
said Mrs. Senescall solemnly ; ‘‘a nice stirring 
woman, not too young, wi’ a bit o’ money laid 
by, and a good hand at bakin’ and washin’, to 
make the poor old lady comfortable.” 

There was a lingering invitation in her eye, 
but Bandy never saw it, for his thoughts 
were with Jessie at that moment, weighing 
the pros and cons of matrimony. 

*T’'d as lieve cut off my arm as take a wife, 
very nigh,” he said darkly; “but it'll hev to 
be, Mrs. Senescall—it’ll hev to be. Good 
afternoon to you”; and pocketing the letter, 
he chirruped to his horses, and the team 
slowly wound its way uphill till they were 
lost to sight round the green corner of the 
park. 

It was at some little distance from the 
farm gates that Quil, absorbed in the thought 
of his mother’s approaching arrival, and of 





the moral earthquake it would occasion jy 
his life, lifted his eyes and saw a tax car 
slowly driving up the road, in which was 
seated beside the driver a man whose face 
was swathed in white bandages, and who, on 
closer consideration, proved to be Montagu 
Thorn. : 

The blood from the cut on his head had 
stained the edge of the handkerchief bright 
red, and his collar was red too, and there 
were spots of blood on his grey suit, while 
his shaken figure and ghastly white face 
were the realisation of all 
fears. 


Bandy’s worst 


It was the work of a moment to stop the 
cart, driven, as it proved, by one of his many 
acquaintances, and Bandy, after a few words, 
induced the astonished man to change box 
seats; and while Bandy drove the spavined 
roan up the drive to Greyfriars front door, 
Joe Betts found himself taking the team into 
the stack-yard with a sense that he had been 
robbed of half the honour and glory of the 
rescue of the injured gentleman, whom he 
had carried home to his house and _ brought 
back to his senses by dint of much _ brandy 
and many protestations on the part of his 
wife that ‘‘the gentleman was dead, and sure, 
it wasn’t worth throwing away good sperrits 
on a corpus.” And now here was Bandy, 
with an air of alacrity foreign entirely to 
his nature, taking the words out of his—Joe 
Betts’s — mouth as smart as ninepence, with 
his **Good afternoon to you, sir. Dear, dear, 
Mr. Thorn, you look bad this time, and no 
mistake. Been falling against another tree, 
I reckon, and this time you’ve hurt yourself 
pretty bad—eh, wasn’t it so, sir?” 

And Thorn, with a furtive look from one 
half-closed eye, had answered through white 
lips that moved half reluctantly: 

“I—I fell over a wall—a_ good height- 
knocked myself out of time.” 

*You should be more careful, sir, you 
really should,” returned Bandy, shaking his 
head as he took the reins. ‘ I’ve warned you 
time after time before.” 

And Joe Betts vowed to himself that he had 
never known anything so annoying as the fact 
that at one fell swoop his nice little history of 
‘“‘attempted murder and horrible revelation 
in the Glemfield woods” was utterly de 
stroyed. But he was quite reconciled t 
everything when, a little later in the after 
noon, Bandy brought him out two golden 
sovereigns with a jesting remark that he had 
better keep a few man-traps about the place, 
for he might make quite a pretty little income 
by nasty accidents. 

During the five minutes that elapsed in the 
drive between entrance gate and front door 
Bandy said little, sitting with his heavy ja¥ 
shut up tightly, the lower lip pressed ove 
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the upper one; then, as the wheel jolted into 
a rut and Thorn groaned, he said quickly : 

“Over a wall you fell, sir—eh ?” 

“Qh, bother it !—yes,” said Thorn, anathema- 
tising his damaged face, his aching head, and 
eracked skull; ‘‘and I was unconscious for a 
perfect age, as that good clown will tell you; 
someone sent him to my help, I suppose?” 

“You're sure it was a wall?” said Bandy 
suddenly, snarling threateningly at him, with 
strong white teeth bared. 

“On my word!—yes, only a wall. D’you 
think I’m a fool?” returned Thorn irritably, 
3 Mrs. Kersey came out to the door in a 
tumult of excitement at the sound of wheels. 

When she saw Thorn’s woebegone figure, 
she gave a shrill scream. 

“Essie, Essie! come here! Cail your uncle 
fissing—there’s been an accident.” 

Thorn looked down at the patter of running 
feet, saw Esther white and trembling, cling- 
ing to the lintel of the door—saw beyond her 
to where a strangely familiar, well-dressed 
figure stood in agitated bewilderment; and as 
Rose Fleming flew out with a cry he did the 
best thing he could under the circumstances, 
ind fainted dead away. 

Miss Fleming had arrived at Greyfriars 
Farm about noon with her’ meek-faced 
chaperon, Mrs. Harvest—a genteel, impecuni- 
ous widow who earned a precarious livelihood 
by doing the proprieties for wealthy young 
ladies until such time as they chose to marry. 
She found Rose a hard taskmistress, and 
never more exacting than at the present 
moment, when, in the throes of a severe 
ittack of neuralgia, she had been compelled 
to make a journey into the heart of the 
country, which she hated, on an errand that 
was merely prompted by unfounded jealousy. 
Perhaps no one had ever been more amazed 
than Mrs. Kersey when, in the middle of a 
heavy washing day, a ring at the door an- 
nounced a visitor, and she entered the parlour 
to find two strangers, one of them in a 
towering passion that she did not attempt to 
restrain, in spite of her companion’s faint 
ejaculations and remonstrances. 

“Are you the wife of the farmer who keeps 
this farm?” was Miss Fleming’s greeting to 
Mrs. Kersey, in so aggressive @ tone that the 
good lady scented the battle from afar, and 
sat down square and determined on the 
opposite chair. Her temper, always uncertain, 
Was at least a dead certainty on washing 
days. re 

“Il am, miss,” she said; “and what of 
that?” 

Rose Fleming’s dark face flushed, and she 
stamped her foot, while Mrs. Kersey’s sharp 
eyes took in the handsome blue cloth travel- 
ling dress, the straw hat with its feathers, 
and the glittering bangles at the lady's wrists. 
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‘*Where are Mr. Thorn and your daughter? 
Out together, I suppose ?” 

“T've no daughter, miss, thank God! If I 
was to hear her spoken of in such a manner 
by such as you; but my niece, Esther Angier, 
is here, and Mr. Thorn has gone out for a 


walk. Essie!” 

Her quick woman’s wit gathered at once 
the jealousy that had prompted this visit, and, 
remembering Matt Grey’s quarrel with his 
uncle and the subsequently strained family 
relations, she was maliciously pleased that 
Esther should suffer now for what had been 
passed off in partial silence before. She 
should learn that a girl cannot play fast and 
loose with two or three admirers without 
suffering for it, and there was no sympathy 
in her tone when she turned upon her niecé 
as she entered unsuspiciously. 

* There’s this lady come here to-day, Esther, 
and she wants to know if you're out walkin’ 
with Mr. Thorn. I’m sure I don’t know all 
your engagements, so you can answer for 
yourself.” 

When Rose Fleming’s eyes lighted upon 
Esther Angier, every line in the anonymous 
letter she had received seemed to stand out 
in letters of fire burnt upon her brain; for, as 
she looked at the girl, she felt that few 
voung men could live in the same house with 
her for long and remain heart-whole. 

Esther entered with her usual’ gentle 
dignity, her pale face flushing rosily at her 
Her simple cotton gown en- 
folded her as a rose-leaf does the flower, and 
to Miss Fleming’s jealous eyes it seemed the 
most dangerously attractive gown she had 
ever seen, from the muslin collar at the neck 
to the pale blue band at the waist. Why, she 
was positively lovely, this village girl, with 
her sensitive mouth and eyes as blue as her 
belt; and Miss Fleming’s anger flamed out 
hotly. 

**So it’s you who has been tempting Mr. 
Thorn to waste his time here—in this out-of- 
the-way hole. Aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self for letting a gentleman who is engaged 
to be married make love to you? You know 
that gentlemen's attentions to girls of your 


aunt's words. 


class 

Esther had grown deathly pale while Miss 
Fleming was speaking, but suddenly she 
seemed to regain her power’of self-command, 
and dignity, and before Mrs. Kersey could 
interfere she had moved a little further into 
the room, and stood, with the sunlight falling 
upon her golden hair and delicate mobile face, 

something almost 
looking at her, was 


exalting her beauty to 
spiritual, so that Rose, 
suddenly silent. 

* You have no right to say such things to 
me, or to presume that 1 am such a woman as 
you would like to make out. I have nothing to 
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do with Mr. Thorn, save that he is lodging in 
my aunt’s house. I wonder that you, a young 
woman, can stand up and say such things to 
another who is perhaps little less than your 
own age.” 

‘* Well, indeed, miss, Esther is engaged to a 
very nice young man, and has been these many 
weeks,” broke in Mrs. Kersey wrathfully. 
**Why don’t you tell her so, Essie, instead of 
standin’ there like a stuck pig?” 

For all answer Esther turned upon her aunt 
a glance so full of trouble that Mrs. Kersey, 
reading the truth, and more than the truth 
in the piteous eyes, fell back against the wall 
und relapsed into stunned silence. 

**Read this letter, please,” said Miss Fleming 
angrily, shaking out the page before her as if it 
were a flag. ‘ Pray tell me what that means?” 

Esther took the letter daintily between 
finger and thumb, but returned it at 
after the first glance. 

‘That is written by Mr. Thorn’s servant— 
my cousin,” she said: “I would rather have 
nothing to do with it or him.” 

‘But you can’t deny that you have 
carrying on with my future husband!” 
Miss Fleming triumphantly, the real vulgarity 
of the woman breaking through the veneer of 
civilisation and pretended good breeding. 

** You had better ask Mr. Thorn,” said Esther 
icily. “Come, Aunt Fortune—perhaps these 
adies would like to wait for Mr. Thorn and 
take him back with them. I don’t think there 
is anything more to be said.” 

She left the room with her head held high, 
her scornful, quivering lips too proud to express 
the pain within her, and Mrs. Kersey, after a 
moment, followed her, for she felt that for once 
her niece was mistress of the situation; and 
Miss Fleming, left alone in the back parlour, 
with the fluffy mats and hard, bright glass 
eyes of the white cwl in the case staring at 
her, wished heartily that she had never come 
down on an errand that was likely to end so 


once 


been 
cried 


disastrously. 

Mrs. Harvest had no consolation for her, only 
faint admiration for Esther, and they sat on, 
cheered a little by some cold mutton and stewed 
fruit that Jessie brought in with a frankly 
inquisitive stare at the new-comers. And it 
was almost a relief from a situation that was 
growing impossible, when the lumbering tax 
cart arrived with its undignified burden, and 
Rose Fleming rushed out to greet her lover. 

it was, perhaps, the lowest point of Thorn’s 
degradation, when he woke from his swoon to 
find himself surrounded by Rose’s attentions, 
for it seemed almost as if she had fallen from 
the sky upon him; but she took the initiative 
at once by saying that she had discovered his 
address, and had fancied it quite time to come 
and look him up, and then broke down in 


lamentations at the sight of his broken head. 


**Don’t cry like that, Rose,” he muttereg 
sheepishly ; ** I fell over a beastly wall, about 
ten feet, and got broken up a bit on the loose 
I shall be all right soon.” 

But now that Rose had secured him again 
she was not going to run the risk of losing her 
influence over him once more, and, hastily 
ordering the fly that had brought them, she 
arranged for his departure to the hotel at 
Saxmundham, where she declared that they 
would remain until he was better, with Mrs, 
Harvest to look after them both. She would 
have a specialist down from London that night, 
and everything should be done that money 
could purchase; and Thorn, who had been 
suffering from a sense of wounded dignity that 
was extremely disagreeable, felt restored im. 
mediately in his own self-esteem, and found 
it pleasant to play the part of a wounded hero, 
He was also feeling so ill that it was a matter 
of indifference to him what became of him, so 
long as he had. to make no plans, but might 
lay his throbbing, dazed head down upon a soft 
cushion and feel old Mrs. Harvest’s gentle hands 
ministering to his comfort. 

Rose Fleming had one more interview that 
promised to be an unpleasant one, in store, but 
which she felt due to her own desire for retalia- 
tion on some living creature to carry through 
at once, and when she had seen Matt Grey 
she assured herself that she felt better, physi- 
cally and’ morally. 

It was perhaps the very last thing that Grey 
had ever imagined, that he should 
fronted by a woman in a towering passion, and 
that woman the very one whom he had thought 
he was benefiting ; but when he came to think 
the matter over afterwards he felt that he had 
somehow come very badly out of the whole 
affair, and that quite the wrong person had 
been punished, where he was concerned. He 
found himself dismissed with a month’s wages, 
for no apparent reason, and with a_ strong 
doubt thrown upon the probability of any 
testimonial to his high value as a valet and an 
individual. He was also requested peremp- 
torily to pack his master’s clothes and _ posses- 
sions, and to place them upon the Saxmundham 
fly, with an inventory enumerating everything 
of which he had been in charge. One piece of 
impertinence he did manage to throw in, but 
that was received so coldly that he ventured on 


stones, 


be con- 


no further retaliation. 
‘“*I take no orders from 
master,” he said. 


anyone but my 

*“ Your master’s wishes are the same as mine, 
and will be for the future,” was the retort, and 
he was too completely at a disadvantage to do 
anything but acquiesce. 

As he left the room to pack his master’s 
clothes, he almost stumbled over Jessie, who 
was in such close proximity to the door that it 
Was impossible to doubt the fact of her having 
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overheard every word that had passed between 
him and Miss Fleming. 

“When I want your ears, Jessie, Pll let you 
know.” he said, with an attempt at dignity. 

“ Maybe there'll be more things than ears as 
Folks as is dis- 


wissed without a character most often lives to 


youll be wanting before long. 


want bread and butter,” was Jessie’s shrill 


retort, accompanied by an irritating giggle 
when she 
And it was then that Matt Grey realised the 


extent of his complete failure. The best laid 


was beyond his reach. 


plans Of men are apt to go astray, and Grey's 
had been founded with an eye entirely to the 
main chance, and with an utter want of con- 
sideration for the feelings of anyone save 
himself. If he had brought himself to utter 
cnfusion, he had only himself to thank for the 
fact; and in the bitter moment of self abandon- 
found that he had failed to 
blacken Esther's character in the eyes of her 


nt. when lhe 


relations, or to create an open scandal between 
Reuben and Thorn, cr to win Miss Fleming's 
steem as a remarkably far-seeing man devoted 
to her service, he confessed to himself for once 
in his life that he had been a fool. 


CHAPTER X. 
Great trials come at lengthened intervals, and we 
¢ to breast them. But it is the petty friction of our 
ryday life with one another that makes inward 





eace impossib'e 

' YARMOUTH in August 
, = is at its best, if 
} there can be said to 


be a best about a 
town that has little 
to commend it, 
the keen, salt ais 
that blows from the 
North Sea 
the sandy Denes. 

is an old world place. 

in relics and 


save 


across 





legends 
of a time when it possessed 

both fame and story, but to-day life moves 
there on such ordinary, sordid wheels that the 
town verges on the commonplace. There are 
houses in the dirty Rows, stuffed away out of 
the reach of daylight, with oak staircases that 
Americans have desired to purchase, and grim 
fronted dwellings on the quayside that are now 
little thought of, but were once the houses 
merchant adventurers and the aristocracy of 
the place. The Tolhouse, with its dungeons 
ul its tales of horror—the towers, ruined and 
oken, that marked the 


boundaries of the 
ty wall—and the great abbey church, where 
Many illustrious dead lie buried. Modern 
“l-brick houses are springing up like mush- 
on every available inch of ground, and 


rooms 
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the town in summer-time is overrun’ by 
swarms of tourists, who sleep in the bathing 
machines on the beach, or crowd into tiny, 
breathless rooms let at fabulous prices, if they 
are nicky enough to be able to afford a 
prolonged holiday. 

Outside the town lie the long level of the 
flat marshes, and the winding of the shining 
waters of the Broads. There are woods, green 
and delicious, running down to the water-side 
at Fritton, and under the dipping branches the 
coots and grebe float like balls of down; there 
are reed beds and lonely places where the 
marshman sits with his gun, watching the 
snipe and the water-hen in the blessed peace of 
the autumn days, till the coming of the late 
spring brings a yelling excursion steamer or a 
fleet of house-boats to break the charm of 
the solitude. On Breydon Water, where three 
rivers meet, when the tide is out, the great 
expanse of mud that runs by the low banks 
is marked by the footprints of gulls and heron, 
and the wherry, drifting up with the tide with 
swelling red sail and a cargo of coal, makes a 
solitary spot upon the sheet of dull grey water 
that stretches far as the eyecansee. Itisin the 
winter that Breydon Water is delightful, for to 
stand on Yarmouth Bridge and watch the sun 
set, a ball of flame in a primrose and orange 
sky—or the moon rise into a heaven of clear 
steel, against which masts and rigging of the 
shipping in the harbour stand out etched in 
bold velief—or the little points of gold that we 
call stars Come out one by one into the infinit« 
blue-—is to watch one of the marvels that God 
unrolls for us day by day, and we in our 
For “a worthless dog 
even yields a handful of hair,” and Yarmouth 
has all this, and more, to compensate for some 
drawbacks which its immediate neighbours 
make the most of. 

It was August, just after Bank Holiday, and 
England was enjoying one of those days of east 
wind and stinging rain that come now and 
again in the sumimer-time, to reassure us as to 
the truth of the saying that we possess no real 
weather, but nothing save samples of climate. 
Esther Angier had been in Yarmouth for ten 
days, and she was now standing on Yarmouth 
Bridge, looking up Breydon Water in a con- 


blindness refuse to see. 


templative mood that ignored the surging 
crowd that came and went about her. She was 


feeling desperately homesick, and her mind 
Was going over and over the events of the past 
few weeks until her brain ached with thinking. 
There was a light wind upon the shimmering 
water that caught the ripples here and there, 
and flashed a cloud of light spray into the air, 
blowing the salt into her face where she 
stood, 

So many things had happened since the 
afternoon that Thorn had left Greyfriars 
without bidding her adieu. Matt Grey had 
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taken his departure after a stormy interview 
with Mr. Kersey, who had appeared late upon 
the scene, and gleaned an outline of the whole 
affair from Jessie, with many hysterical 
embroideries to the whole truth and some 
promptings from Bandy. 

Mrs. Kersey had put in a _ tearful 
attempting to mitigate a harshness that seemed 
excessive, but her husband had frowned her 
sternly down with a 

“Nay, Fortune, I’ve put up with him long 
enuff, but he shall have the truth now, and he 
to come here with his letters on the sly and his 
he to try to worm his- 
self in and out. Aye, my lad, you've 
fallen betwixt two stools this time. And _ so 
you believe it was Reuben Orfeur as_ spoiled 
your fine gentleman’s beauty, and if it was Ill 
be the last to blame him, for he only gave him 


word, 


nasty creepin’ ways; 


Essie 


his deserts, and a man is no worse for 
possessin’ a bit of sperrit. And so you may go 
your ways off. Matt Grey, and here’s two 
pound for you, and it’s the last sight o’ my 


” 


money as you'll catch sight of. 

But, wornan-like, Mrs. Kersey followed her 
crestfallen nephew to the door, and flinging 
her arms round his neck kissed him, bidding 
him try and be a good boy, or he would break 
her heart, at the same time pushing into his 
ittle purse containing five gold 


pocket a neat 
profit she had» made on 


sovereigns, all the 
Thorn’s visit. 

And so Matt had vanished in the Kersey gig, 
to be driven to Saxmundham, and thence to 
London to seek his fortune again, and there 
Was no Glemfield, save his aunt, who 
regretted his absence in the least, or ever 
desired to behold his sneaking face again. 

When the day passed and Reuben Orfeur did 
not return, a cloud of gloomy mystery settled 
down cn Glemfield village, where he was a 
universal favourite. It was at first supposed 
that the strange gentleman who had fallen over 
the mysterious wall must have murdered 
Reuben and hidden the body; but a few hours 
later a letter from him to his housekeeper 
arrived, and set every doubt at rest by proving 
that he was just tired of the place and wished 
to try a course of foreign travel, during which 
time he requested Mrs. Halcro to look after the 
farm and his interests as if they were her own. 
As the letter was dated from nowhere, and 
bore only the London post-mark, it was a 
matter of impossibility to reply to it, and Mr. 
Kersey decided gloomily, after scratching his 
head and considering the letter with his eyes 
screwed up, from every point of vantage, that 
there was ‘‘nothin’” to be done but sit tight 
and pray that the spirit of madness might be 
soon lifted from the poor young man. 

It was Mrs. Kersey whose sharp eyes first 
perceived that there was something very much 
Esther and Reuben, and one 


one at 


betwee 


amiss 
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night, without warning, she entered the girl's 
room to seek the explanation that had _ been 
withheld from her. Esther was kneeling by 
Val’s bed, with her face buried in her hands, 
her shoulders heaving with the sobs she was 
powerless to repress; her beautiful hair had 
fallen across her like a golden cloud, and she 
was so absorbed in her own trouble that when 
her aunt touched her she started to her feet 
with a cry of terror. But it was an aunt with 
a keenly tender face looking down upon her, a 
face in which all the harsh, unlovely lines had 
been smoothed out, and in their place had 
come others that made her almost beautiful in 
the soft moonlight that streamed in upon her, 

*“My lass, what is it?” she said gently, 
“There’s something between thee and me, 
and if it’s sorrow, me bear it, too,” 

Then in a moment had forgotter 
little unkindnesses and words, and fell 
into her aunt’s outstretched arms, crying out 
that Reuben had left her, and that the reason 
of his desertion iay with her own folly in 
encouraging Montagu Thorn. 

“Tf it was vanity, Aunt Fortune, I have 
suffered for it every moment of the day since 

for I believe Reuben will never come back— 
and, oh ! aunt—I love him.” 

And there, above sleeping Val, the two women 
mingled their tears, both weeping as women 
will ever do for the sake of a love story. 

In that hour of whispered confidence Esther 
and her aunt understood one another as they 
had never done before, and the girl learned 
that under her aunt’s sharp temper there lay a 
kindliness of innate motherhood that needed 
but the suffering of a sorrowful heart to bring 
it out in all its beauty. But even Mrs, Kersey 
could not console Esther, who felt every glance 
and whisper in the village with an acuteness 
that detected a sneer in every smile, and it was 
finally decided that she was to go to Yarmouth 
to pay a visit to Mrs. Plant of some length, 
leaving Val in Mrs. Kersey’s charge, since he 
appeared to be much stronger than he had 
been when he first arrived. 

The visit was drawing to a close now, for 
which Esther was devoutly thankful, for Mrs 
Plant in her own house was even worse that 
Mrs. Plant at Glemfield, and her daughters anf 
son were faithful replicas of the lady to al 
extent that Esther to be almost 
incredible. 

She was waiting for Daisy Plant now upon 
the bridge, for the young lady had been paying 
a eall at Southtown, and her cousin had de 
clined to accompany her further than her 
favourite spot above Breydon Water, where 
she could isolate herself from her surroundings 
and carry herself back to the solitudes 
Glemfield—the wind in the trees—the call o 
the summer birds, and the thousand county 
sights and sounds that make up perfectict. 


Essie, let 
Esthei 
rough 


seemed to 
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“With a great cry Reuben ran forward.”—p. 
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She had forgotten the worse than ugly faces 
of ‘the people whe pushed by her, bedizened 
with their tawdry holiday hats, some pulling 
along children by the hand, and others chaffing 
the young men who accompanied them in easy 
’Arry and ’Arriet style. She was thinking of 
Reuben, and Mrs. Senescall, and all the dear 
home faces, Mr. Kersey in his gaiters, and her 
aunt in her silk-lined skirts. They might be 
laughed at for homely country folk, but—oh! 
what would she not give to be back with them 
again, and to hear Reuben say that he forgave 
her, and to know that the past had been as a 
dream when one awakens! 

She knew now the beauty of single-hearted 
womanhood, that cleaves but to one man, and 
him her chosen husband, in thought and 
deed. She had seen too much of the travesty 
of love-making, where the object is to have 
as much fun as possible while on the look-out 
for a well-endowed husband, since she had 
been with her cousins; and now, as Daisy’s 
loud voice forced itself upon her ear, she 
roused herself to listen to the violent flirt- 
ation that was in between Miss 
Plant and a young man whom she had en- 
countered on her way. The young man was 
rather inclined at first to include Esther in 
the affair, but when he realised that her 
pretty face hid a quietly reserved disinclin- 
ation for fun of any sort he nodded a cavalier 
farewell and departed, while Daisy, flushed 
and giggling, turned her head once or twice 
to look after him. 

** Well, Essie, you do seem to be fond of 
mooning on the bridge. I really believe you 
must have a young man on the sly, who 
meets you of an afternoon, when you pretend 
to be standing looking at the water,” she 
said at last, pinching her cousin’s arm. ‘I 
shall tell Bertie, and he will be jealous.” 

**Oh, Daisy! you and Helen never think of 
anything but young men. I hate them!” said 
Esther wearily. 

** According to mother, you didn’t hate that 
young farmer with the odd name, though 
you were a wise girl to think better of it. 
Now Bertie would just do for you beautifully, 
and he will have no end of a fine business to 
days when father 


progress 


step into one of these 
gives up.” 

‘*Please don’t talk like that, Daisy. I have 
made it quite clear to Bertie that I can’t 
marry him,” answered Esther in great dis- 
tress. 

“You are a queer girl! Anyone would 
think that you quite liked the idea of living 
in the country, doing nothing and seeing no 
one, for the rest of your life. Now you've 
got your chance, make the most of it, say I.” 

** Daisy !” 

Esther’s tone was so despairing that her 
cousin laughed good-naturedly. 


“You and I never think alike. We should 
not, if we lived to be a hundred, Esther. | 
don’t suppose you would care now if Bertic 
took to drink from his disappointment.” 

‘** Bertie will never do that—he is far too 
fond of himself to be so. silly,” returned 
Ksther warmly. 

But her cousin’s attention had been at- 
tracted by a smart hat in a shop window 
and the arrangement of bows on the crown 
afforded a topic of conversation that lasted 
them to the door of the house in 
Road. 

Mrs. Plant’s house was one that compared, 
according to her own ideas, more than favour- 
ably with Mrs. Kersey’s. The drawing-room 
was a wonderful apartment, the principal 
impression left with the casual observer being 
a bewildering mixture of sky-blue and purple, 
while the dining-room was a mass of scarlet 
and gold. The breakfast-room, in which the 
Plant family was usually to be found, was 
the only one in which Essie felt thoroughly 
at home, from tke mere fact that all the 
furniture was old-fashioned, and that there 
Was no straining after effect with tinsel anti- 
macassars and bead frames. There was a 
wide sofa against the wall, reminding Essie 
of the one in the farm kitchen at Glemfield, 
and the round table and solid chairs had 
been removed there from the front rooms 
when the Plant family rose in the world. 

Here in this refuge Sybil kept her pets, 
now consisting of a series of white mice, a 
chameleon, and «a Manx cat, and Mrs. Plant 
darned the family stockings, while the girls 
trimmed their hats and renovated their finery. 
Here Bertie, the Adonis of the family, was 
allowed to smoke his cigar and to sit with 
his feet upon the mantelshelf graced in car 
pet slippers, and here Mr. Massey Plant went 
over his accounts, and chuckled publicly ove! 
the amount of his profits during each suc- 
ceeding week. 

They were sitting at tea round the tabl 
when Esther and Daisy entered, and the tw 
girls were immediately greeted by a chorus 
of wondering questions as to where they had 
been and what had delayed them, Esther 
sat down in her usual place by her uncle, @ 
withered little man with deep-set eyes unde! 
shaggy brows, who looked as though he were 
perpetually peering out at the world with an 
He was absorbed in 
intervals 
and 


> 
Regent 


eye to profit and_ loss. 
a black pocket-book during the 
hetween swallowing hasty gulps of tea 
snatches of shrimps and bread and _ butter, 
and greeted Esther with a grunt. Bertie 
Plant was a young man with a dark mous 
tache and a sleek lock of hair trained upon 
his forehead in a fascinating curl. He wore 
a sporting tie and pin, and his collar was UP 


to his ears in height. He had an unpleasi 
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On THE EDGE 
habit of imagining that every girl he met 
must fall in love with him. and his manner 


was so self-assured that Esther felt a longing, 
had a with her, 
low esteem she held him. 


every time he conversation 
to tell him in 


She, fortunately for her own peace of mind, 


what 


was able to refrain from such a proceeding, 
but Bertie Plant able to form a very 
good idea of her feelings towards him by the 
wfilattering with which she _ has- 
tened out of the room should they chance to 
be left together for any length of time. He 
admired his but at the time 
considered her very dowdy and conceited, and 
not half so much score of other 
gris he could name in Yarmouth; but he was 
qite willing to make her Mrs. Plant, if by 
such could few of Mr. 
Kersey’s thousands for his own use, and he 
did his best to ingratiate himself with her, 
especially under his mother’s stern eye. 
“Well, Essie,” he said jocosely, as she came 
in, “late for the muffin worry again. I shall 
really begin to be jealous if you have so many 
pressing engagements in an afternoon. Here 
was I all ready to take you to the theatre, or 
the concert on the pier, or the switchback, if 
you had but said a word.” 


was 


readiness 


cousin, Same 


“fun” as a 


means he secure a 


“If you'd said so a little earlier it might have 
been better,” said Daisy tartly. ‘It’s a cheap 
way of getting concert tickets to say you were 
dying to take us, directly the concert is over.” 

“Nobody ever said anything about taking 
you,” retorted her brother contemptuously. 
“You'd give the violinists St. Vitus’s dance to 
lok at you in that hat. Now, if you'd just 
swallow your pride and go out 
faed woman, or i 

“Bertie, 
minute ! ” 


as the pig- 


leave alone, sir, this 
angrily. ‘* You’re 


I never saw anyone 


your sister 
said Mrs. Plant 
ways teasing the girls. 
like you.” 

Esther glanced across at Daisy, who was 
scarlet in the face, and struggling with her 
tears. ‘I do like a man to be a gentleman 
in the way he treats women,” she said hotly. 
“I hate rudeness and injustice.” 

The home life that the Plants led together, 
full of sneeringand jarring, and all the unkindly 
habits of a household that is not held together 
Each 
member of the family seemed to say whatever 
heor she thought, without any deference to the 
opinions or feelings of the person referred to, 
and the result was a constant round of friction, 
that made Esther more and the 
terrible failure of selfish lives, whose only 
interests are personal 


y love, jarred upon her every day. 


see more 
only hopes self-centred. 

Bertie had opened his mouth to answer with 
some acrimony, when a diversion was created 
by Sybil’s that chose the very 
lustant of the threatening dispute to make a 


chameleon, 


te ‘ - i : 
fart for the sugar basin, and being foiled in the 
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attempt by Mrs. Plant's outstretched hand and 
the dagger-like darning needle, to have a fit of 
an alarming and sudden nature, which absorbed 
the attention of the whole tea table, until it 
was pronounced by Sybil to be out of danger, 
and placed in an inverted jam-pot for safety’s 
sake, 

When was restored, it was loudly 
apparent that the postman had been knocking 
at the door for some time, without any result, 
and as the servant was enjoying what is 
technically called in Yarmouth “a night on 
her own,” Esther hastened to answer the 
door, knowing that her cousins had a great 
objection to being seen by the neighbours in 
the performance of any duty that implied 
their participation in anything connected with 
household work. When she had taken in the 
letters, one of which happened to be for her 
self from Mrs. Kersey, she stood looking up and 


peace 


down the road, enjoying for a moment the 
evening air. The ugly grey street, with its 
uniform middle-class houses and shops, the 


far glimpse of the sea with its jutting piers and 
esplanade, from whence came the sound of a 
military band playing a lively march, were all 
softened by the haze of the falling evening 
shadows. People were hurrying past hér up 
the pavement, to join the crowd on the Drive, 
or to do the next day’s shopping in the flashy 
shops that spring up like mushrooms in the 
There was a constant hum of voices in 
the distance—of niggers clattering banjos and 
yelling silly jokes—-of hawkers crying their 
goods—of street singers chanting doleful bal- 
lads. The siren of a steamer was bleating at 
the harbour mouth, and a tug answer- 
ing spasmodically from round the bend of the 
river, and in the light haze that had suddenly 
dropped like a veil upon the sea the bell at the 
end of the pier tolled sharply. Esther thought 
that the sounds were almost harmonised to 
beauty, and she remembered a little poem that 
she had read, and now 
again appropriately ; 


season. 


was 


once remembered 


‘Only a moment to stand alone, 

Out of the bustle and noise and strife, 

Only a moment, but that mine own, 
Lent for a resting-place in my life. 

Only a moment to pause and think, 
Of the old past days, of the years to be, 

To stand alone on the world’s dark brink, 
And to have no shadows ‘twixt God and me.” 


She held her aunt’s letter tightly in her hand; 
a woman pushed up against her, dragging a 
fretful, whining child by the hand, scolding a 
husband who was plainly the worse for drink, 
while she drove a second tired child in front of 
her with wordy abuse. They were trippers on 
their way to the station, and the girl watched 
them, sick at heart, when suddenly felt 
herself touched on the arm. 
Good evening to you, Esther,” said a voice 


she 
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dreadfully familiar to her ears; ‘‘so fortunate I 
am to come across you, for I was bent on 
saying good-bye to you, for I am off out of 
England to-night. I expect it will be just a bit 
too hot to hold me for the present.” 

It was Matt, and the girl was speechless 
with the sudden throbbing at her heart, as 
the sight of him recalled all ‘er sufferings 
and troubles. 

*T did not know you were in Yarmouth,” 
she faltered. ‘‘I cannot stay to speak to you 
now. I must go indoors.” 

His contemptuously cruel eyes looked her 
up and down, marking her fear of him, and 
the colour that came and went in her delicate 
cheek. 

‘I don’t want you to stand here, I am sure. 
Your conversation never did interest me— 
though it seemed to interest my betters, eh, 
Essie? But you are looking very ill, quite gone 
off in looks. You used to be rather a pretty 
girl once.” 

** Was that what you wanted to say to me?” 
she flashed out indignantly. 

**Oh, dear, no! I want you to give my love 
to my dear aunt and uncle at Greyfriars 
Farm, and to tell them that, thanks to their 
generosity, [ am very comfortable indeed—very 
comfortable, and quite looking forward to a 
happy future in Lapland or some out-of-the- 
world place.” 

He laughed, and his mirth had such a hateful 
ring about it that Esther shivered. 

‘* Well, good-bye, I must be off. You won't 
forget the message,” he said, and, turning 
round, he dived into the crowd and was soon 
out of sight. 

Esther shut the door quickly, trying to forget 
the unpleasant meeting, and wondering what 
her cousin could have meant by his words. 
She was sure that Gissing Kersey could never 
have been intentionally generous to Matt, 
for she had heard him say, many times, that 
he would never give him a penny at any time 
or in any difficulty. But all speculations were 
set at rest as she read her aunt’s letter, 
consisting of a few trembling lines, dated the 
night before from the farm: 


**DEAR EsstE,—We want you to come back 
at once, for the doctor says Val will never 
get over the fever he was took bad with last 
week ; nothing catching, dear Essie, but just 
wasting away. And your uncle is in trouble, 
too. Matt has behaved as I never thought a 
nephew of mine could. [I don’t understand 
such things, but he has pretty near ruined 
your poor dear uncle, 

“So no more, but hoping to see you 
directly, 

**Your attached aunt, 
** FORTUNE KERSEY.” 


Esther’s heart beat dully, and there was 





a sudden singing in her ears. She felt that 
she was going to faint, and caught at the 
wall for support. Little Val dying—ah !—then 
existence was hard, terribly hard, for with him 
would go the tender part of her own life that 
was most full of fair promise. 

She felt the choking sob in her throat as 
keen sorrow swept away the threatened un- 
consciousness, and when, sobbing, she had 
warned Mrs. Plant of her impending de. 
parture, and had borne patiently that lady’s 
bitter comments on the fact, she went up 
to her room to pack her box, trying to be 
patient, striving her utmost to realise that 
‘‘round our restlessness is His rest.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Let Love clasp Grief, lest both be drown'd, 
Let Darkness keep her raven gloss.” 


A HE journey home from Yarmouth to 
Saxmundham seemed. to occupy a 
longer peziod of time than Esther 
had ever imagined possible, for in 
those two hours she had time to suffer a 
lifetime of sorrow in anticipation. She 
started rather early in the morning; indeed, 
she would have travelled all night if 
there had been a train to take her, for the 
hours of the night seemed so long that she 
thought morning would never dawn. She had, 
first of all, Val’s illness to dwell upon and to 
wonder over, turning each miserable specula- 
tion in her mind until her brain ached with 
the thoughts of all that must have gone 
before the peremptory summons from Mrs. 
Kersey. The child had been ill, and they had 
neglected to send for her—there lay the sting 
and the cruelty of the whole thing, and, like 
many another sorrowing woman, she cried to 
herself that he would not have been so ill if 
she had been there. Her uncle’s misfortune 
seemed for the time a very minor trouble, 
although she knew that, once she was back at 
the farm again, she would feel acutely what- 
ever militated against the Kerseys’ happiness. 
But so far, to her young, elastic mind, death 
was the most serious tragedy that could 
befall anyone, and she did not pause to 
speculate over what crime of Matt Grey's 
could have brought her uncle to so grievous 
a pass as to stand within measurable distance 
of ruin. 

When Mrs. Massey Plant read the letter in 
the bosom of her family while Essie was 
packing her boxes, she shrugged her shoulders 
bitterly. 

“There is no fool like an old fool, they do 
say,” she said, *‘and I suppose Gissing Kersey 
has been lending his name to a bill or play- 
ing in some silly fashion with his savings. 
I'm very glad that you stopped where you 
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did, Bertie, and bound yourself to nothing 
rash.” 

“It wasn’t for want of your worrying me,” 
said the dutiful Bertie. ‘It was Essie here 
and Essie there for the first few days; but 
I've eyes in my head, and you don’t find me 
marrying for love and being ‘not at home’ to 
the rates and taxes for the rest of my life.” 

“ And, Hepsibah, my love,” said her husband 
nervously, “I hope you will make it very 
clear to the Kerseys that I don’t mean to 
throw my good money after their bad and 
lend them anything. Charity begins at 
home.” 

“It will be time enough to talk about 
charity when I ask you. for it,” responded his 
wife tartly. “It can never be said that my 
relations sucked you as dry as an orange 
skin.” which was a covert hit at Mr. Plant’s 
father and mother, who, having the misfor- 
tune to be poor and old, were kept from the 
workhouse by an unwilling dole from their 
son, who forgot in his meanness that when 
he was a child and helpless his parents had 
ministered to his needs without a murmur. 

“Why,” said Daisy, when she had read 
Mrs. Kersey’s blotted scrawl, “if people get 
to know it. we shall be disgraced. I do 
hope the Burridges won’t poke about and 
try to make out why Esther is leaving in 
such a hurry.” 

“T never saw such a lot as you are,” cried 
Sybil indignantly, as she looked up from the 
training of a white rat that she was teaching 
to eat sugar from her hand; “never once 
thinking of poor Uncle Gissing’s or Essie’s 
trouble. I declare to goodness that I’d just 
as soon lie down in the road for the train 
to go over me as come to any of you for 
sympathy in trouble.” 

“Well, of all the impertinent girls—— 
began Mrs. Plant, aghast; but Sybil had the 
bit between her teeth, and was speaking very 
fast and passionately. 

“And I declare the idle life we all lead, it 
makes me ashamed! There’s Essie, she tells 
me of how her days were spent in real work, 
and something to show for it, while we 
muddle about anyhow and call ourselves 
ladies just because we don’t do the work that 
lies under our very hands to do. When 
Esther marries, I am going to ask Aunt 
Fortune Kersey to let me live with her and 
work like Essie has done.” 

And thereupon the reckless Miss Plant, 
foreseeing that speedy vengeance was about 
to fall upon her head from all sides, hurriedly 
left the room, banging the door behind her. 
She went up to her cousin, and offered her 
sympathy so energetically that Esther, aston- 
ished, felt all the better for the surprise of a 
rough and ready affection that she had never 
suspected before of existing in her cousin, 
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If Esther had been capable of a smile, she 
would have raised one next day as she parted 
with her relations in Regent Road; for Mr. 
Plant bade her tell Mr. Kersey that ‘No one 
must expect anything from anyone but good 
advice, and that, after all, if you don’t expect 
anything you can’t be disappointed’; while 
Mrs. Plant, in a dirty mauve dressing-gown, 
with her hair in curl-papers—for the hour 
was early—told her solemnly that she must 
not have too much pride in her now adversity 
had come, or she would never get a husband 
at all, and that she had a fine piece of news 
for her, which she had been keeping to the 
last, which was that Bertie was engaged to 
Miss Smith, the grocer’s daughter, who had 
a fortune of five thousand pounds. 

And Esther, answering coldly that she was 
very glad to hear the news and would take 
all the advice to heart, left Yarmouth with 
a swelling heart; for, untit the knowledge was 
forced upon her, she had never imagined that 
she was loved by her relations merely as the 
means to an end, and that end Gissing Ker- 
sey’s money. 

But she forgot all petty troubles when she 
left the train at Saxmundham and found the 
old gig waiting, with Bandy in the same old 
tweed suit, and yet a smarter Bandy, with 
hair that was redolent of pomatum, and a 
very smart new tie. But the expression of 
his face was one of such absorbing melan- 
choly that Esther gleaned nothing from a 
cursory glance at him. 

**Good-morning, Miss Esther,” he said. “I 
reckon it’s a good job you’ve come back.” 

Esther climbed into the cart, and took the 
reins with shaking hands. 

**I can see you've nothing good to tell me, 
she said, keeping her face steadily on the 
cornfields yellowing in the sun. 

‘*Nothin’ good,” said Bandy, with a curl of 
his lip that was almost a snarl. ‘*SoI reckon 
I'll say nowt, for them as is handy with ill 
news first off in the day most general meet 
with some of their own to go to bed with.” 

He folded his arms and sat still with his 
eyes bent upon the old mare’s sloping shoul- 
ders and the forward cock of her ears. 

“Little Val?” faltered Esther, at last, 
finding the silence unbearable. 

**He’s going out wi’ the flood water,” said 
Bandy gruffly. ‘Best thing for him, Miss 
Esther, for he’s one o’ them lonesome souls 
that the Almighty only consoles in heaven. 
He'll maybe see the new moon rise, and 
maybe not.” 

Esther drew her breath sharply; she loved 
the little child, and it hurt her to think of the 
blank his death would leave in her life. 

**My uncle and aunt?” she said again. 

“If I'd hed my way, Miss Esther, yon red- 
headed raskil should hev been tarred and 
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feathered out of the place long ago!” burst 
out Bandy. ‘Don’t mek me speak of that 
trouble; it’s enif for me to look into the 
master’s face at mornin’ and the mistress’s 
at night.” 

**T wish you could cheer me a little bit some- 
how,” said Esther, winking away a tear. “Is 
there never going to be anything happy in all 
the world again?” 

Bandy leaned forward and touched her 
lightly on the arm. “I could tell you a 
deal, miss,” he said, with a hoarse chuckle, 
checked at once by a sudden sense of the 
general unfitness of mirth at such a_ time. 
** You know Jessie?” 

** Yes,” said Esther 
I know Jessie.” 

Bandy chuckled agaiw. ‘And you've heerd 
tell of my old mother—eh, Miss Esther ?” 

Esther nodded. 

** And you know me, Miss Essie—you knew 
me?” 

** Gracious, yes!” 


npatiently, ‘‘of course 


cried Essie again. 

** Well, miss, we're all three goin’ to live i 
one house, and there'll be two Mrs. Bellins—two 
Mrs. Bellins.” 

And the delight with which Bandy brought 
out his cleverly concealed item of informa- 
tion so delighted him that Essie feared for 
the moment he would succumb to a fit of 
apoplexy. 

* What! you going to be married, Bandy, 
and to Jessie?” she cried. 
news indeed.” 

** A’ thowt it’d be cheaper than hirin’a house- 
keeper to look after, mother,” he responded, 
suddenly sheepish, ‘cand mother has a few 
sticks of furniture, and nowadays things is 
cheap.” 

** Bandy, how absurd you are!” cried Esther 
suddenly, in spite of her own sorrow touched 
by the mirthful side of the whole affair. 
Confess it, now—you are in love—really in 
love with Jessie ? ” 

‘She is a good sort,” said Bandy slowly ; 
but a’ don’t believe in love, as the hen said to 
the fox when he winked at her through the 
chink 7’ the hen hut.” 

And although Esther could arouse no further 
enthusiasm in the heart of Aquila Bellin, yet 
she did not fear for his ultimate happiness, nor 
regret that the heart of the Suffolk countryman 
knew no higher power of expression than 
may be contained in such simple reluctant 
phrasing. 

The blinds were half-drawn across the farm 
windows as they drove up, and there was an 
unwonted air of something almost approaching 
neglect, so entirely alien to the farm, that 
Esther felt her heart contract to meet the first 
great gap that death was about to make m 
her hfe. Even if the dark angel touches a 
soul that is tired of lhving, and has folded 


’ 


“That is good 


patient hands long before to pray God to take 

it in His own good time, the parting js 

sorrowful; but when God asks for the soul of 

a little child, the pain of the losing is go 

keen that before now many a heart has been 

known to break in striving to say, “Thy 
will be done.” 

Val’s death would be the more sad. since 
he had no one near and dear to him to mourn 
him, and only his new friends to speed him 
in his flight to heaven. The Manadons had 
gone abroad, and Mrs. Kersey was not even 
certain that her letter had reached them, since 
the housekeeper had not been sure of their 
address, and she could not write to Val’s father, 
for she knew that he had no stationary 
home, and where would be the use of a 
letter, since the child’s death would be but a 
very small grief in his father’s busy life? 
Something of this sense of loneliness had 
centred about Val’s bed, where under the 
white quilt he lay quietly parting with every 
tie that held him to the world, and when 
Esther entered the room she was struck by 
the look upon his face, which had changed it 
in one short week from a child to that ofa 
human being who has sounded the depths 
of the lonely places of human nature. 

Mrs. Kersey met Esther at the door, her face 
stained with crying—her whole figure bearing 
upon its thin surface a look of collapse and 
prostration that changed her from a_ hard, 
bustling woman to one deserving all the pity 
that her niece felt for her. 

*T shouldn’t mind, Essie, if it wasn’t for your 
uncle, but he’s took so queer,” she whispered 
tearfully. ‘* When we found at the Bank that 
Matt had sent a cheque to them that just was 
the amount of Kersey’s money there, and had 
drawn it out without a word and got clear 
away through having copied your uncle’s 
handwritin’ to the life, and wrote a letter about 
crops bein’ bad and the call in of a mortgage, 
poor Kersey hadn't the spirit to do anything. 
He just sat down and seemed to go all of a 
heap, and all he says was: ‘It’s pretty nigh all 
iny savin’s, missus—for thee and Essie—that 
raskil has got away with four thousand 
pound.’ If it hadn’t been for Bandy, he 
wouldn't hey told the police or anyone, but 
Bandy was like a new man all roused up of a 
sudden—you know he’s goin’ to marry Jessie 
after harvest, and what I’m to do for a gel, 
though your uncle says he can’t hev one no 
Jonger for we can’t afford it, beats me.” 

* Poor Aunt Fortune,” said Essie gently. 
** Now that I have come home again, you must 
let me help you in everything.” 

‘Ah! and the poor child, too,” rambled Mrs. 
Kersey, as she followed her niece upstairs. “A 
int. of a echoll, the doctor said, and he must have 
been in decline for a long time without anyone 
knowin’. There was no chance from the first, 
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Dr. Meadows says, but all his cry is for you, 
Essie. Maybe, 
for he didn’t seem wanted in the worid, when 


itll be a good job he’s goin’, 


even his own uncle and aunt was too bnsy to 
have ought to do wi’ him.” 

Jessie was sitting by the little bed when they 
entered, but she gave up her place willingly 
enough to Esther; for her robust nature was 
frightened at the approach of death, and she 
could only watch him with a shiver at the 
omens she saw in everything, from the tick of 
the beetle in the wall to the caw of a raven in 
the avenue. 

Val was lying so still that Esther knelt down 
by him in sudden fear and touched his wasted 
cheek with her lips. 

“Sweetheart,” he said, ** oh, Sweetheart ! ” 

He knew her, although his blue eyes were 
misty with death, and he had to bring back his 
mind with a strong effort from the valley of 
the shadow which his little feet had 
begun to wander. He turned his face to her, 
and smiled very gently. 
frightened, 


down 


“I’m not Essie,” he said; ** you 
aren't erying, dear?” 

For he felt a hot tear drop on his face and 
the touch surprised him. 

“Are you very sorry about it, Sweetheart ?” 
“Very, very sorry, little Val--oh, so sorry!” 
“I'm glad I’ve got someone to cry about me,” 
hewent on; **they was allso strong at home 
xcept me, and I made everyone except Lalun 
I should never have grown up a strong 
man, Mrs. Kersey says, so it’s better for me to 
And I shall mother in 


ross. 
lie now. see 
heaven.” 

“She will be waiting for you, dear little boy, 
with her arms ready to fold you to her breast, 
ind never more will you know what it is to be 


ny 


lonely or weak again.” 

Val smiled, and his eyes closed again. He 
through the hot afternoon, 
content that Esther was near him, 
hardly the loving that was 
showered on him now. Doctor and nurse came 
softly in and out, and later Mr. and Mrs. 
Kersey came in to kiss him solemnly, and the 
old clergyman, kneeling by the open window, 
said the prayer that we all love and learn to 
Val said ** Amen,” 

Mr. Kersey very 


lay there long, 
to know 


realising care 


lisp at our mother’s knee. 
with an effort, then called 
gently. 

“Is it good-bye, Mr. Kersey, sir?” he said so 
feebly that the farmer had to bend over him to 
catch the words, 

“Ave, sir, for a bit,” said the farmer, gruffly. 

“Tl watch for you, sol can be kind to you 
When you is strange in heaven, like you was 
the farm; and, Mr. Kersey, sir, put 
your hand under my pillow—there’s something 
for you to give to Reuben Orfeur.” 

The farmer startled, slipped his brawny hand 
under the httle pillow, and drew out an envelope 


tome at 
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addressed in sprawling characters to ‘ Mister 
Roobin Orfewer.” 

* You won’t—read it till 

“No, sir.” 

Mr. Kersey laid it reverently in his 
pocket, and, finding his feclings too much for 
him, left the room. 

Later, Val asked for Jessie and Bandy, and 
smiled at them, though he could do no more, 
but it was evening before the last * clear call” 


he comes—back ?” 


breast 


came from him across the sea of life. 

“Lift me up, Sweetheart. Lalun is there 
under the palm-tree, waving to me. She has 
a little brown baby in her arms. Oh! but 
Essie, it is mother, 
river. Oh, 


else. 


shining silver 


there is someone 
and there is a 
mother, dear— 

And in the effort to reach 
smile of ineffable joy upon his 
the river. Esther could let her 
now without fearing to distress him, for she, 
as she looked down at the little face, knew 
that he was satisfied 


her, Val, with a 
face, crossed 
tears flow 


“To lie within the light of God, 
As I lie upon your breast, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.” 
+ * * * 

The moon had risen, and there was a silver 
path across the fields, where the poppies 
nodded in the and the great white 
daisies bent their sleeping heads. All 
the crest of hill the sheep were folded quietly 
under the trees, grey shadows on a grey 
world. One moon ladder had climbed through 
the jasmine and honeysuckle, and crept up to 
Val’s quiet face, setting his fair hair glittering 
with a halo of glory. There were flowers on 
the child’s breast now and in his folded hands, 
creamy roses with hearts touched with gold, 
and white with emerald stems and 
yellow points in each bell. 

Esther was watching by him for the night, 


corn, 
along 


Aruls 


for the nurse was tired out, and heavily 
asleep. She sat with her prayer-book on her 
knee, her face leaning upon her hand, her 


eyes looking out into the dreamy future away 
from the irrevocable past. 

Her own life she saw—her own troubles 
and with them the warp and woof of an- 
other life intertwined. Little Val’s short ex- 
istence she contemplated, her tears dropping 
fast in gentle grief. Somewhere on the burn- 
ing plains of India Lalun nursing her 
Children in the moonlight, crooning to them 
the old songs she had sung to Val, while the 
deodars and palm-trees waved above her. 

Esther had kept her promise to the ayah, 
remembered her now, wondering if 
anyone who would tell her that. 
Val was dead. But surely there was no need 
to weep for him, for Val had his 
mother, and was comforted. 


was 


and she 
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gone to 
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CHAPTER XII. 


“TI have seen the morn, one laugh of gold, 
I have known a mind that was a match for Fate; 
I have wondered what the heavens cun hold 
Than simplest love more great.” 


CTOBER in London is generally a 
cheerful, sun-bright month, but the 
October that found Reuben Orfeur at 
the end of his resources, and facing 

either poverty or a return to the farm that 
would land him probably in prison on a charge 
of manslaughter, was one of rain and sleet 
and bitter, biting winds that cut off the 
chrysanthemum blooms in the Park, and swept 
the trees from early russet to leafless spectres. 

Reuben had gone straight to London with 
the knowledge that he would be better hidden 
there than in any place in the world, and, as 
he wished to preserve the Kerseys at Glem- 
field from all trouble connected with the 
death of Montagu Thorn, he knew that the 
truest kindness he could show them would be 
to lie hidden for as long a time as he could 
possibly do so. He had thought of going 
abroad—had gone so far, indeed, as to go 
down to Tilbury Dock, with the full intention 
of taking a steerage passage in one of the 
ships Eastward bound: but he fancied that the 
policeman looked oddly at him, and again 
that, if he had to starve, it had better be in 
England; and, returning to his lodgings, he 
left them no more for a few days. 

It was horrible to the country-bred man, 
accustomed to the freedom of the air and 
the wide freshness of the marshlands, to have 
to spend his time in a stuffy lodging, where 
the ceilings of the rooms seemed to crush 
him down by the head, and where the air 
that came in through the open windows was 
so fog-thickened and blackened with soot that 
he preferred rather to stifle in an airless 
apartment than to breathe London fog. 

Many a time as he sat there with the paper 
or his pipe did he regret the day that he had 
taken the law into his own hands and struck 
the man who had injured him; for had it 
not been for that fatal blow he would still 
have been in the old farmhouse, and not an 
outcast from society, daring not to show his 
face for fear of the shame he might bring on 
himself and indirectly on the girl he still 
loved so dearly that even the thought of her 
set his heart beating wildly. 

He was on the look-out for work, and to 
a man who has no knowledge of Mechanics, 
or of any means of gaining a livelihood save 
by the land, work is a hard thing to get. 
Once he had secured a job, but another man 
whom he had supplanted turned on him and 
eursed him in the name of his starving 
children, and Reuben turned away, for surely 
it was worse to see your little ones fade away 





and die than for a bachelor to feel the pinch 
of want. 

But his money was gone now, and he was 
face to face with starvation, or, rather, he 
would be by the end of the week wien he 
had settled his rent, and he determined as a 
last chance to find out if they would take 
him in the docks as a labourer, for his phy- 
sique was good, and his broad shoulders 
would commend him for carrying weighty 
baggage. It was not a profession that he 
would have chosen, but who was he to eavil 
at any honest labour, or to remember his 
early education or his later prosperity? He 
was down in the world now, and by his own 
fault—his own hasty temper, his mad, un- 
reasoning jealousy—and he knew that he had 
no right to complain, or even to fight against 
fate. He had scanned the papers eagerly 
every day, and had been astonished to find 
no mention of the ‘‘Glemfield Manslaughter 
Case,” or any suggestion of the tragic event 
that had taken place. One announcement he 
had seen, and that had made him grieve for 
Esther, for it was the death of ‘ Valentine 
Worsley, eldest son of Captain Montacute 
Worsley of the Sikh Horse, and nephew of 
Lady Manadon of Glemfield Hall”; and s 
Val, after all, had another mourner. 

He decided finally that the Kerseys had 
cleverly managed to keep the affair out of 
the papers, since to them the publicity would 
be as disagreeable as to Reuben himself. But 
at the same time he never lost sight of 
the fact that the police must be on_ his 
track, and that it behoved him to keep a 
close look-out for anyone who wore about 
him any suggestion of the detective stamp. 
Some day, he promised himself, if he managed 
to escape, as he had done so far, and the 
affair had blown over a little, he would write 
to Mrs. Halero and ask her to give him a 
history of all that had happened since he left 
Glemfield ; and then, when he knew the truth, 
and whether Essie had forgiven him, he 
would make a struggle to go away into a far 
country and seek his fortune alone. But for 
the present he must bide where he was and 
wait patiently, so long as he was not starved 
out from a difficult position to give himself 
up to justice for the sake of a crust of bread. 

He buttoned his shabby coat tightly across 
him, for the stuff was thin and the weather 
icily cold. He was not even warm to start 
with, for coals were dear and he could not 
afford more than a handful of fire, over 
which he had crouched, reading the paper by 
the uncertain light; but when he reached the 
street he found that a north-east wind was 
sweeping up between the houses, and that the 
sky was clearer than it had been for days, 
with a suspicion of flame upon the cold aqua- 
marine surface that suggested a night of frost. 
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Reuben walked rapidly from the house, for 
he hated every brick of it, from the slat- 
ternly maid-of-all-work with hér slippers down 
at heel to the shrill-tongued landlady who 
preyed upon his small larder and demanded 
her rent in clamouring accents the very 
moment that it was due. 
neighbourhood struck him, as it had often 
done before, but more intensely now, since 


The squalor of the 


he had been dwelling on some far, faint 
memories of Glemfield days that still held 
him in their grip: the ragged women at 
their doors, yelling at their children, the half- 
drunken men lounging in front of the gay 
gin-palaces, the dirty, blear-eyed children, and 
the smell of the roadway teeming with popu- 
lation. Here was a hand-barrow laden with 
withered-looking lettuces, there a barrow of 
ice-creams, and there a brazier of hot pota- 
toes, so that the population of Anchor Lane 
might be certainly guaranteed against starv- 
ation. 

He shouldered his way westward, keen with 

desire to escape from his prison, to find 
something that was homelike, even though 
it might be patch of Square garden more 
brown than green. He could smell in his 
nostrils the fresh scent of the loam that the 
ploughshare turned up, see the grey gulls’ 
wings dipping after the team, hear the robin 

full-throated whistle singing in the russet 
woods, though all about him was the roar of 
traffic, the ceaseless heart-beat of the greatest 
city in the world. 

If he were to drop down dead that moment 
in the street, no one would know who he was, 
or, maybe, trouble to grieve for him. Surely 
God had forsaken him! Surely His face was 
turned away—there were no everlasting arms 
beneath his fainting soul! 

There are moments in life when one seems 
to have approached a precipice, beyond which 
is nothing ; moments, when one can stand and 
contemplate a future that presents nothing 
but despair and outer darkness; and that 
moment is sometimes the very turning point 
in our lives, though we have not been brave 
enough to hope continuously until our dark- 
ness has been turned to light. 

Reuben Orfeur had reached that crucial hour 
in his life, and at that very second he looked 
up, and saw Montagu Thorn, driving with a 
lady. It was Mr. Thorn in the flesh—of that 
there was no doubt, although he was thin and 
white, and his hat hardly concealed the jagged 
scar on his temple; but he was there, alive, 
and there was no reason why Reuben Orfeur 
should any longer be an outcast from his kind. 

The shock was almost too great for the man’s 
brain to endure, and he watched the smart 
victoria, driven through the traffic at a slow 
rate, until it was out of sight, noting every 
detail of Thorn’s handsome, ill-tempered face, 
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the lady’s diamond clasp, her sables and her 
evident devotion to the man at her side; and, 
noting all, Reuben realised what was the 
truth—namely, that Thorn had been married for 
a few days, and that the woman beside him 
would rule him with a rod of iron—although 
he could not know the whole history of his 
engagement to Rose Fleming. 

When they had passed, and he had assured 
himself that it was not all a dream, revulsion 
of feeling turned him faint and sick, and for a 
moment he steadied himself against the jutting 
window of a shop, till, fearing that he might 
come under a policeman’s notice for apparent 
drunkenness, he pulled himself together, and, 
finding that the window belonged to a restau- 
rant, he staggered inside and sat down in a 
corner, half-hidden by a screen. He recklessly 
ordered a good meal when the waiter came to 
him, for now that his days of misery were ove1 
he realised what he had endured from privation, 
and the very smell of frying and roasting made 
him sick with hunger. 

A few mouthfuls of fish and a basin of soup 
made a man of him again, and when he sat, 
warmed and satisfied, with a delicious glow 
stealing over his whole frame, he wondered if 
he could be the same man who, but an hom 
before, had been wandering, an alien from hi- 
kind, in Anchor Lane. The brand of Cain had 
been suddenly lifted from him, and the relief 
made him look at the world in a new light. 

There were several people dining near him 
and round the room, for it was a restaurant 
much frequented by foreigners and the lower 
middle class of society on account of the 
cheapness and excellence of its Italian bill of 
fare. On the other side of the little screen, so 
placed that he could just distinguish them 
through a hole in the flimsy Japanese paper, 
two men were dining alone, talking rather 
loudly over their tall glasses of whisky that 
had been replenished two or three times since 
Reuben entered the restaurant; and some 
recognised accent in one of the voices riveted 
his attention. He suspected the truth at first, 
then was certain of it, and at first was shame- 
facedly unwilling to obtrude himself on their 
notice; then, finally arrested by the discovery 
that something criminal had been on foot 
with which Grey was intimately connected, 
he listened more closely. He caught the name 
of Kersey here and there, spoken with drunken 
excitement louder than the speaker intended ; 
then, carefully widening the little slit in the 
screen with his finger, he watched and listened 
with his whole attention. 

There was much slang garnishing Grey's 
lurid conversation, and on closer consideration 
he had changed certainly for the worse in the 
four months that had elapsed since Reuben had 
seen him. His features were bloated and 
swollen, and his figure in its loud-patterned 
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suit had lost much of its outline, and it was 
evident that Matt Grey had lived well and fast 
since they had last met. He had dyed his hair 
and had grown a beard, both of which facts 
contributed to the alteration in his appearance, 
and he now appeared more in the light of a 
betting man or a successful tipster, than the 
respectable body-servant he had so recently 
been. But Reuben had no difficulty in recog- 
nising him, or in following the sordid story of 
his downward career since the day that he had 
forged Mr. Kersey’s name to a cheque and 
secured his hard-earned savings. 

“Going on board to-night, are you?” said 
his companion, reaching across and filling up 
Matt’s glass quietly. He wasa thin man ina 
blue suit with a sporting tie, and yet somehow 
Reuben did not think that his profession lay in 
the direction of the race-course or the billiard 
saloon. 

“Yes,” said Matt thickly; ‘I’ve 
trying to go for the last two months, but 
the ports were always watched, somehow, 
or at least I imagined so, and where can 
anyone spend money like one can in England, 
{ should like to know! You've a clever chap, 
you are, though Ive not known you many 
hours, anid you can imagine that four thou- 
sand pounds took a good deal of collecting. 
You're in the receiving line, I know, and 
you've seen a thing or two, and know enough 
to be sure of that; and the best is”-— here 
Grey took a long pull at his glass, and his 
voice sank a little “that Ive been no 
fool with the money—Mr. Kersey’s money 
my uncle’s, you know. I pulled off a good 
bit over the Danchester race meeting on the 
quiet, you know, for I’m a dab at a good 
disguise, and my own mother wouldn't 
know me if [ made up my mind to the con- 
trary. Well, and as I was saying, the four 
thousand doubled itself pretty near.” 

Grey’s were 
another, and it was evident, to Reuben’s 
disgust, that he was very drunk—so drunk 
that he was not in the least aware of all the 
secrets he had unintentionally made public; 
but suddenly, to Orfeur’s intense surprise, 
the other man rose and, leaning over the 
table, snapped a pair of handcuffs on Matt’s 
wrists before he could lift a finger. 

“ve got you, Mr. Matthew Grey,” said 
the little man with a sigh of relief, ** but 
you have led the force a 
had better come quietly now.” 

The shock Grey, and with an 
oath he flung himself on his companion with 
« string of abuse that made every diner in 
the restaurant turn round. 

Reuben rose quickly and went round the 
creen, with a few words of explanation to 
the detective, and between them they re- 
duced Grey to sullen resignation, and with 


been 


words 


running one into 


dance, and you 


sobered 


the help of a waiter who kindly lent his 
assistance, conveyed him into a cab, 

**Thank you’for your help,” said the detee. 
tive, as he leaned out of the window. “The 
country police have been very dilatory over 
this job, and we have really only just taken 
it in hand, but he’s an old customer, I faney 

slippery as an eel.” ‘ 

*T am going down to Glemfield. I know 
Mr. Kersey, who was so cruelly robbed by 
this fellow: I will tell him how successful 
you have’ been,” said Reuben earnestly, 
“Grey, I should never have thought it of 
you. You are a bad lot, and [m right 
glad to see you here.” 

Matt looked at him 
bloodshot eyes. 

“IT hate you so, Orfeur,” he said, * that 
Vd gladly throttle the life out of you, |] 
suppose you’re going back to the girl that 
Montagu Thorn was too much of a fine 
gentleman to marry ?” 

“i am going back to the purest, sweetest 
woman on God’s earth,” said Reuben, stung 
out of his usual quiet; ‘‘and if fa man says 
ought else, he’s a liar, and the lie should be 
choked down his throat.” 

* But I wish you had killed Thorn, while 
you were about it,” continued Grey savagely, 
**T believe I shall do it some day. I shall 
live in the hope of doing him an injury.” 

* Well, my fine fellow, you'll be safely 
out of the way for the next few years, | 
reckon,” said the detective, cheerfully, “so 
you may just put on one side any of yom 
throttling and injuries, for Port- 
land is a snug place.” 

He nodded Reuben, and the 
cab drove off, leaving the young farmer 
standing on the pavement, meditating over 
the awful look on Matt’s face as he had 
last seen it. Livid and ferocious like a wild 
animal caged, he had driven away to meet 
his just punishment, and Reuben realised 
that sin brings its own awful Nemesis in its 
train, and that Matt would carry with him 
into prison a load that would never roll 
away from his heart--a crime-stained con- 
science that would give him no rest day nor 
night till he lay down in an unhonoured grave. 

He went back to his poor lodgings that 
night, having raised enough money to carry 
him back to Glemfield by pawning his watch, 
to be redeemed as soon as he was within 
reach of his income again. Then he settled 
up his landlady’s account, sent a telegram 
to Mrs. Halero, gave half-a-crown to the 
little servant and a shilling to the cripple lad 
who sat at the top of the alley all day so 
that any chance ray of sun might find him 
out, and started for Liverpool Street with 
xa heart that was as light as his purse, 
since he was going home, 
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He reached Glemfield at mid-day, after a 
walk from Saxmundham that 
heart, among the dewy fields and the fresh 
hedges that were heaven after the London 
streets. He skirted the village by a _ bye- 
lane, and came out into his own orchard 
unseen by anyone, pausing under the great 
pear - tree to look at 
the old house, trim and neat as when he 
left it, and the prosperous fields that did 
not look as though they had missed their 
master’s eye. He came upon Mrs. Halcro, 
feeding the chickens in the yard, and she 
greeted him with the stolid self-command of 
an East countrywoman. 

“What got you, Mr. Orfeur, to stay away 
When I read your yaller paper I 
scared, thinkin’ it was a death 
warrant. Ireckon you thought foreign travel 
would improve your mind and do Essie Angier 
no harm—not that you’re lookin’ at all better 
for the jaunt. 
right thin.” 
She scattered the last handful of barley on 
to the hands 
warmly with Reuben. 

“They're thrashin’ i’ 


rejoiced his 


fruit-laden bergamot 


so long? 
was right 


Lawks-a-mussey! you're gone 


Orpington cock, then shook 
the yard to-day, sir; 
the wheat is making a good quarter better 
Your farm 
place, and 
there’s a mug o’ home-brewed on the dresser. 


than the barley, they do say. 
coat’s a-hangin’ up in its own 


You look as if you’d missed my good feedin’ 
where you've been stayin’.” 

And that was the last reference made by 
Mrs. Halcro to her 
which he never ceased to be grateful to her, 
realising that he had never appreciated her 
good qualities sufficiently till now. 

It seemed very difficult for him to make up 


master’s absence, for 


his mind to go to Greyfriars Farm, although he 
was impatient to carry the good news thither 
of the recovery of the stolen money and the 
arrest of the thief. He dawdled about the 
premises, speaking to his men and looking 
over the work that had been done in his 
absence and giving fresh orders for the 
coming week, half hoping that Mr. Kersey 
might hear of his return and come up post 
haste to see his old friend. But a word from 
Mrs. Halcro enlightened him as to the state 
of affairs at Greyfriars Farm, and he found 
that Mr. Kersey had been ailing for some 
time, and the day before had taken to his 
bed, with what the housekeeper described as 
“a kind of disinclination to get up,” which 
Reuben interpreted sadly as the result of 
silent fretting over his vanished fortune. So 
after dinner Reuben put on his hat and 
sallied forth to visit the place whither his 
thoughts had most often turned during all 
his weary exile. His progress up the village 
Street was slow, for all the women who were 
at their doors had a delighted 
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recognition for him, and the men at work 
in the fields came to the hedge to peer over 
and call out their greetings. They were onc 
and all certain that he had been in “forrin 
parts,” and he had some difficulty in passing 
off their outspoken curiosity as to why he 
had vanished so unexpectedly without a word 
of farewell. No suspicion of the real motive 
village mind, thanks to 
Bandy’s reticence and loyalty; and it was 
only when he stood with his hand on _ the 
latch of the farm gate that he fully realised 
through what a terrible ordeal he had come, 
and how more than strange it was that the 
innocent mind of the Suffolk villagers had 
thought of nothing more tragic for his flight 
than a tiff with pretty Esther Angier that 
could be made up at once. 

Ah! but would Esther forgive him? would 
she prove to have been true all along, and 
the fault to lie with his own black, suspicious 
heart? He felt now, as he stood within 
measurable distance of her, that if there 
was any disloyalty to forgive, he would be 
ready to do it at once, if he might only 
take his love in his arms again and hear her 
say that she loved him in spite of his being 
only a country bumpkin. 

Greyfriars Farm had not altered at all since 
his departure. There was the same neat 
paved path with the same border of chrys- 
anthemums that he could remember there 
every October since he was a child; there 
was the same red-elbowed Jessie, with her 
back to him, scrubbing noisily at the same 
milk pails, and from the farmyard at the 
back of the house the same cheery whistle 
as Bandy littered down the cow-house. For 
Jessie’s wedding had not taken place yet, 
and was not likely to do so until happier 
days had come to the Kerseys, for she could 
not bear the thought of leaving them in their 
trouble. 

The blind of Mr. Kersey’s room was drawn 
down half - way pane, and his 
accustomed presence was the only thing that 
Reuben missed, although he had hardly time 
to feel the loss of that before a slim figure 
came hastily out of the door and paused as 
hastily at the sight of him. It was Esther, 
in a black dress and dainty white apron, 
coming out to cut the withered leaves from 
the rose bushes and to tie up the straggling 
heads of hollyhock. She had been working 
hard all the morning (for there had been a 
heavy washing-dlay, and Mrs. Kersey had 
had a bad headache), and her face was paler 
and thinner than he remembered it, while 
about her whole figure was an air of sedate- 
ness that sat soberly upon her, and made 
Reuben look at her, wondering dully if she 
had suffered in this weary time as much as 
he had done. Her eyes were fixed upon him 
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with the helpless pathos of a caged bird 
struggling for freedom, and her parted, 
trembling lips and hands that caught at the 
trelliswork for support showed him that she 
was in no condition for reproach, but rather 
for all the tenderest love that a man could 
desire to give. 

Perhaps she read something of his thoughts 
in his face, perhaps she understood his gesture 
of appeal and supplication that craved forgive- 
ness, while it expressed all belief in her faith 
and loyalty; for, with a great cry, Reuben ran 
forward and caught her in his arms, just as she 
sped straight as an arrow to the heart that had 
never beaten for anyone save her in all his 
honest life. 

** Reuben,’ was all a mistake 
—I can explain everything to you.” 

** Nay, lass,” he said with ineffable tenderness, 
lifting her wet eyes to his and closing them 


’ 


she sobbed, ** it 


with a kiss, “I want no explainings; we're 
done with mistakes now for the future, and 


we'll turn this page of our lives right ever and 
blot out the writing on it.” 


* * * * * 
‘It’s a queer thing,” said Mr. Kersey an 
hour later, when the two shamefaced young 


people walked into his room—Esther blushing 
like an April day, and Reuben with the satisfied 
look upon his face that is written there by 
happy love. ‘It’s a queer thing that I feel to 
be so much better that I think I shall get up to 
tea; and I’ve been thinkin’ it over, Reuben, my 
lad, and maybe we’ll not punish yon raskil too 
hard, for, after all, he’s Fortune's nephew, and, 
well, I feel to be in charity with all folks just at 
present.” : 

But the punishment or forgiveness of Matt 
Grey was put beyond the reach of human 
hands, when a letter arrived next day stating 
that the prisoner had died suddenly in a fit the 
very night following that of his arrest, but that 
the business of the restoration of the money he 
left behind him would be satisfactorily accom- 
plished in a very short time. 

The money restored proved to be a 
satisfactory nest egg, and even when all the 
expenses were paid there was enough left over 
from the original sum stolen to provide a 
handsome portion for Esther’s marriage and a 
crisp ten pound note for Jessie and Bandy. 

It was the night before the wedding before 
Mr. Kersey remembered the letter that Val 
hid given him on the day of his death, and 
which had lain since then in the big family 
Bible between sprigs of lavender and funeral 
cards of various dead Kerseys. He was sitting, 
smoking his churchwarden pipe very comfort- 
ably. when he suddenly started up, pointing at 
the two lovers who were on the 
hand in hand. 

**Well, ’'m a dunderhead! If I ain't forgot 
the little. chap’s letter,” he said. ‘“ Writ a 


most 


sofa together 
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purpose too, it was, though maybe it'll come 
all the sweeter now.” 

With reverent hands he lifted out the little 
envelope scrawled in Val’s uncertain writing, 
and, turning to the window blew his nose 
violently, while Reuben, rising, read the 
pathetic message from the dead, with a chok- 
ing sob in his throat of which he 
ashamed : 


was not 


** DERE Roosin,--You must not make Sweet- 
heart cry any more. She cries at night 
when she thinks I can’t see, but I can—you 
must luve her becos she luves you and _ becos 
I do, 

‘Tl am tired and can’t rite any more. 

‘Your luving VAL.” 


“Is it true, do you love me?” 
whispered Reuben, as he cried his sweetheart’s 
tears, and though her answer was almost too 
low for even his ears to catch, it was a satis. 
factory one, since it was spoken in his arm 
while Mr. Kersey feigned elaborate interest is 
a flower-pot that he had seen many times a day 
for forty years. 

The Plants distantly interested in 
Esther’s marriage, but they declared they were 
too deeply engaged over Bertie’s approaching 
grand wedding to do more than send a glass 
jam jar, with a palpably Britannia metal spoon, 
But Sybil came down to the farm to stay with 
her cousin at Christmas time, and Mrs. Gissing 
Kersey was so pleased with her niece that she 
declared her intention of getting her mother to 
spare her on a visit of indefinite length. 

Mr. and Mrs. Aguila Bellin have a pleasant 
little cottage of their own, and Mrs. Bellin, 
senior, is a model mother-in-law, and is devoted 
to Jessie in spite of Mehalah Senescall’s gloomy 
prophecy that there would be a “bust-up” 
before long, “‘for never did it answer for 4 
mother-in-law to get her foot over the 
threshold”; but since that lady had angled 
unsuccessfully for Bandy, it was highly 
probable that her prophecies were dictated by 
a jealous mind. 

The Manadons sent Esther a handsome silver 
tea-service in return for her kindness to their 
nephew, and they have erected over Val’s grave 
a white marble cross, with an angel sculptured 
upon it with a child in his arms. Every Sunday 
Esther lays fresh flowers upon the grassy 
mound, with a loving thought of the little 
child, who had looked at life so sorrowfully, 
and had left it before he had had time to realise 
his exceeding loneliness. 

Montagu Thorn and his wife are hardly 2 
model couple, for quarrels are often rife in 
that fine house in Hill Street, but since they 
are never likely to cross the path of the Kerseys 
or the Orfeurs again in this world their names 
are never mentioned in the happy village of 
Glemfield. FINIS., 
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SARAH AND ISAAC. 


(From the Painting by F, Goodall, R.A.) 
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By Arthur Fish. 


i WENT to Egypt solely for the 
purpose of studying life in con- 
nection with Scriptural subjects, 


and I painted religious 
because my inclinations 
impelled me to do so.” 
Thus did Mr. Goodall explain his 
lifes work as we stood together in his 
beautiful studio surrounded all sides 
by the graphic record of sojourns 


pictures 
and convictions 


on 
his 





THE FLIGHT 
(From the Painting by F. 
in that land of mystery and _ history. 


The walls are covered with sketches and 

drawings executed under the influence 

of the “land of the Sphinx”; blazing 

With sunlight are presentations of grim 
925 


stretches of desert, or pleasant glimpses 
of the wondrous river that flows through 
the entire length of the country; here 
the Pyramids, there the Sphinx, drawn 
and painted from various aspects, under 
varied conditions of light and atmo- 
sphere ; here dark-skinned Bedouin men, 
and women, and babies; there the ruins 
of some old-world temple; all around us, 


in fact, the painter’s notes of scenes 





INTO EGYPT. 
Goodall, R. 


A.) 


and figures for the pictures which have 
associated his name with Egypt as ia- 
separably as that of John Philip is with 
Spain—sketches that bear the imprint 
of conscientious striving after truth, of 
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heartfelt 
painter 
touch 


industry, and 
endeavour on the part of the 
to bring his art into as close 
with Nature as possible. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Goodall 
said that the desire to go to Egypt 
first entered his mind when he saw the 
sketches and drawings of Egyptian 
temples brought back from a tow’ in 


unremitting 


served for his picture * While Shepherds 
Watched their Flocks by Night.” ** That 
sketch,” he said, “*was painted at the 
Wells of Moses. -It was a most gorgeons 
night. We were fast asleep in our hut, 
when Haag was awakened by some noise 
outside, and he woke me. Waiting to 
put on a few things, we went out and 
saw the scene, much as I have painted it 








Roberts, R.A. 


David 
The desire once*implanted could not be 


the country by 


resisted, and in 1858 he paid his first 
visit to the enchanted land, in spite of 
the advice given to the contrary by 
David Roberts. He had been there, and 
knew the dangers to which the younger 
artist would be exposed: had 
friend suffering from = sunstroke 
tracted under Egyptian skies; but the 
advice was disregarded, the fascination 
of the spell was too strong, and Mr. 
Goodall went, accompanied ~by another 
artist, Mr. Carl Haag. who was attracted 


seen ib 


con- 


in like manner to the East. They lived 
among the Bedouins, camping where- 
ever their inclinations led = them,. the 
charm of the country growing upon 
them the longer they were there. Mr. 
Goodall says of that time that. he 


grudged every minute of darkness when 
painting was impossible; from early 
dawn to the last gleam of evening he 
Was painting, consumed with an insati- 
able hunger for work. 

We were looking at one of his most 
beautiful Which afterwards 


sketches, 





The sand looked like snow under 
the blazing light of the moon, and_ here 
and there were the camp fires of the 
Bedouins. We went back into our hut, 
and through a gap in the reed roof 
there was a gleam of moonlight  s0 
brilliant that I sat down and, by its 
light, read to Haag from an old. copy 
of The Times which we had with us.” 
The fact that Mr. Goodall was a con- 
temporary of David Roberts will prob 
ably suggest to many the long span of 
his life. for Roberts is now reckone: 
sumong the * Old Masters” of the British 
School: while the date of Mr. Goodall’s 
first visit to Egypt will show it even 
more forcibly. He is, indeed, one of the 
veterans of the Royal Academy. He 
was born in London in 1822, the son of 
Kdward Goodall, an engraver of eminence. 
When but fourteen years of age he 
gained the Royal Society of Arts * Isis” 


here, 


medal, and a few years later a silver 
medal given by the same society for a 


picture of “The Finding of the Body of 
a Dead Miner by Torchlight,” his first 
attempt at oil painting. In 1839 he 
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the Roy al 


for some time he painted 
country — life 


elected an 


the Royal Academy, and a 


years 


later. It 


he returned from his first 
exhibited his 
religious picture, and from that 
time onwards he has but rarely painted 
those of Bibli- 


other subjects than 
cal or Egyptian interest. 


interesting of his 


Children of 


Amongst these are 


* Hagar and 


Ishmael,” ** The Infant Isaac,” and ‘The 


retains his 














they form a most interest- 
Painted in the full vigow 


pictures, and 
ing collection. 


draughtsmanship and skilful in composi- 


pictures he made careful studies of each 
figure, and parts of the figure, in chalk, 
and before painting the actual canvases 
these cartoons 
sketches are 


instance, are extraordinarily 
and delightful. 
Bedouin baby, who was brought by his 
mother to the painter’s tent-studio every 


of the time never uttered a single cry. 








beaten 





HAGAR AND 


(From Ne Tainting 
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The little fellow is sketched in almost 
every attitude, and one lightning sketch 
showing him just waking from sleep is 
a charming and brilliant piece of work. 
The rounded limbs and _ beautiful 
tours of the baby form—so rarely success- 
fully depicted by artists—are presented 


con- 


ae 


(Photo : Cassell and Co,, Ltd.) 
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formed by the Golden Gate of the 
Temple, and the artist showed me no 
fewer than four’ carefully executed 
studies in oils for the subject, and, 


although they were only supposed to be 
for the background, each one showed 
the full composition of the picture. The 


MR. FREDERICK GOODALL, RA, 


in a manner that I have never seen ex- 


celled, save in a set of similar sketches 
by Raphael. 
Another example of Mr. Goodall’s 


patient endeavour to place his work on 
the highest possible plane of excellence 
was furnished me by the number of 
sketches he made for his picture, ** Mercy 


and Misery” (Christ and the woman 
taken in adultery), painted for Colonel 
North. The background was_ to - be 





walls of his house are covered with 


such preliminary sketches, some of 
which have been carried out in large 
pictures—and others are waiting for an 
opportune moment to be developed. One 
of the most beautiful of these is 4 
sketch of “Isaac and Rebekah,” full of 
charm and_= sentiment, showing Isaac 


lifting the veil of his bride-elect by the 
well-side. 


And yet Mr. Goodall is not a slow 








wees 





THE INFANT SAMUEL. 
(By F. Goodall, R.A.) 
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worker. He has hanging on his wall the 
delightful first version of his picture, ‘** The 
Spirit of the Dove,” executed for Dean 
Farrar’s “ Dawn of Christianity.” It is in 
oils, and a fair-sized canvas, representing 
a child lying on his back, with the dove 
hovering over him. This, he informed me, 
he painted entirely in one day. In another 
frame is a set of studies of hands and arms, 
most beautifully drawn in chalks on 
brown paper, which was also done in the 
same time. 

Apropos of “The Spirit of the Dove,” 
ir. Goodall presented me in his studio 
to the dove which served as his model 
for this picture, still alive, in full plumage, 
and apparently as active as ever, and that 
after thirteen or fourteen years of caged 
life. 

One of the most curious sketches in Mr. 


Goodall’s studio is one executed for the 
picture entitled “The Mystery of the 
Past.” It is a scene near an ancient 


Egyptian tomb which had just beencleared. 
It is grim and weird, for in the foreground, 
heaped and broken, are the bones of the 
great dead thrown from their resting 
place by the rude arms of the excavators. 
Mr. Goodall tells the story that whilst he 
Was painting this sketch he heard two 
Kuropeans speaking behind him. Without 
turning his head, he said, ‘‘That is the 
Professor Owen.” Mr. Goodall 
was attired in Oriental costume, and the 
surprise of the great scientist can well be 
imagined in thus being identified by a 
presumably native artist. On an explan- 
ation being made, the professor said, 
* What an extraordinary place in which 
to meet!” ‘Most appropriate!” said the 
artist: ‘‘all amongst the An 
apt and witty reply, when it is remem- 
that it was made to the great 
anatomist, Sir Richard Owen. 

In 1872 Mr. Goodall paid another pro- 
tracted visit to Egypt, which he spent, like 
the previous ones, in continuous hard work. 
Even then Egypt was in a far different 
condition from that in which it is now, 
when tours can be made in absolute com- 
fort under the ubiquitous ** personally con- 
ducted” method. Mr. Goodall made his 
camp at a spot about sixteen miles from 
Cairo, and he had to send his dragoman 
into that city once a week for his supply 


voice of 


bones !” 


bered 
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of bread! 


Referring to the great changes 
which are taking place in the country, 
the artist smiled as he said, “Oh! yes, | 
hear that the very spot on which I had 


my camp is now part of a golf link.” 
And that almost under the shadow of the 
Pyramids ! 

Mr. Goodall made the journey from Suez 
to Mecea across the desert, and says that 
through almost the whole distance the 
road was marked by the bleached bones of 
dead camels. One of his studies, executed 
with Pre-Raphaelite attention to details, 
shows one of these ghastly guides lying ex- 
tended on the sand, whilst around it are 
the footmarks of the unshod Bedouins. 

I asked Mr. Goodall what he considered 
to be his most important religious work, 


and he answered unhesitatingly, ‘ The 
Flight into Egypt.” But he has great 


affection for a noble study of a head of 
our Lord, painted for his picture “Of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” It was 
his endeavour to make this painting of 
Christ his ideal of the Son of Man, 
and he has succeeded in presenting a face 
that is sadly beautiful, truly manly, and 
altogether free from that touch of feminity 
Which so many painters have introduced 
into their representations of Christ. 

The walls of the staircase leading to 
the studio are almost covered with the 
numerous studies for the large picture 
entitled “By the Sea of Galilee,” and 
amongst them is another head of Christ, 
in black and white, but quite as dignified 
and noble as the study to which I have 
just referred. 

An interesting feature of the studio is 
an Egyptian window casement, beautifully 
earved, which Mr. Goodall transported 
from Cairo. It is placed high up on the 
wall of the studio, and from behind it 
one looks down into the studio, with its 
walls covered with the artist’s mementoes 
of his visits to Egypt. As steps 
from the drawing-room of the house into 
this beautiful alcove, and through 
its delicate tracery, one feels that London 
must be far away from such a spot; the 
spirit of the East, with its mystery and 
fascination, comes over one, and in a slight 
degree one realises how it has influenced in 
so large a measure the painter whose work 
is displayed before us. 
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‘The Land o’ the Leal,”’ Etc. 


David ‘yall, Author of ‘ 
SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I.—X 
of Caple Castle, is obliged by stress of active service t ive the care of his Highland estate 

Chisholn ve steward is as hard in his dealings with the crofter tenants as ¢ ptain Drummend would have 

lerate Towards ove family, that of Maleolm Dougall, whe lives with his fe Naney and his beautit 

bare holding of Altnagael, the laird before he leaves to j his regiment tells Chishelm to be lenient 
lucing a letter which he says he has received from the captain, gives Dongall netiee to juit unless his 
paid up. Stuart is in love with Moira MeNeill, the daughter of the local doct vhose w stewnl t} 

vce of his dead mother; but Meira misuuderstands at their farewell meetin lL he goes to the 

which Patrick Chisholm is anxious to win for hiniself 


CHAPTER XI. 
ARNING AT 
ALTNAGAEL, 


A) 
A W“ 


FES 
OTHER, I should like to 
run over to Altnagael, 
if you won't 


till | come back,” said 


Moira MeNeill when 


weary 


she had seen her 

mother comfortably 
settled for the after- 
hoon. 

‘but the snow, my 


rift comes so swift down the glen! 


vht blame me, were he to come 


you storm-stayed at Altuagael.” 


r, the snow is nothing; it is very 
on. A few lonely flakes have been 


all the morning, and there they 
sure I could get there and back 
worse 

doubt, 
whimsical smile. 
on at Caple.” 


Mrs 


+ 


‘You want t 


bairn,” said 


) 


been ine 


“Tadmit it. Yesterday, when I met Lily on the 


road, I saw that her heart was in her mouth. | 
Mother, 
writing 


have misgivings myself, since yesterday. 
I can’t Stuart Drummond 
such a letter. Can you?” 
“No, I cannot, and I should 
that’s more.” 
Now, it was so unusual for her mother to cast 
doubt on any statement that Moira looked at her 


understand 


like to see it— 


wonder 
“ But I saw it, 
“That may be. 
but dinna bide 
by the 
you.” 
* All right. 
past one now.’ 
Moira loved the glen at all times, but in a snow 


in 
mother, with my own eyes.” 
Well, ye may go, and at once, 

Mind, that if you are not home 
Ill be about 


getting anxious 


darkening, 
Til be back by four: it is but halt- 
storm best of all. 


Her father, a keen lover of Nature 
moods, had, in the days when she was a little lass 


in all her 
wrapped in a warm plaid at his side in the high 
gig, fostered in her an intelligent and appreciative 
He had 


must 


ill the objects around them. 


her the 


interest in 


pointed out to beauty of grey 
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and pensive, rain-blurred landscape, as well as 
the radiant loveliness of hills purple with the 
heather bloom, and glowing in the suns of sum- 
mer. The soft white wonder of the snow sank 
into her heart, and laid a hush upon a spirit 
somewhat perturbed. It spoke of peace, eternal, 
immutable, as God Himself. 

It was a good half-hour’s walk to the fence 
which divided the sparse pastures of Altnagael 
from the rqad. The snow being deep upon the 
ground, Moira was prevented taking any of the 
short cuts, but the way seemed neither long nor 
irksome. When she came within sight of the 
little farmhouse, perched on its lonely hill, she 
saw a figure leaning on the low fence skirting the 
road, and recognised Lily. Her head was turned 
towards the winding road ascending to the lower 
slopes of Tomnagarrich, where the grey buttresses 
of the castle were sombrely outlined against the 
sky. She made a pathetic picture. Moira could 
guess the consuming anxiety in her heart, as she 
watched for her father to return, bringing either 
weal or woe with him. 

She was close upen the girl before she was 
aware of her approach, then looked startled as 
a timid fawn, until she recognised the familiar 
and always welcome face. 

“Oh! Miss Moira,” she cried, taking a deep 
breath which was almost a sob, “is it you? It’s 
father I’m watchin’ for. He has been 
away, and mother is well nigh beside hersel’. | 
bide another minute in the house to 


long 


couldna 
hear her.’ 

“ Poor Lily ! is it So bad as that ?” asked Moira 
in a voice full of compassion, and she laid her 
hand tenderly on the girl’s shoulder. The touch 
brought the ready tear to Lily’s eye—the tension 
of the day had been very great. 

“A Jot o’ them hef gone by from the castle 
already, and each wan looks mair dowie than 
the last. I fear—I fear that this iss a very ill day 
for the glen, Miss Moira.” 

“You cannot tell for certain, Lily,” said Moira, 
trying to cheer her. “Things may 
bad. I have seen no one on the road since I left 
the Oran Brig.” 

“The maist o’ them went the other way. James 
Forbes frae Kennacoil and Shan Bain frae Ruglen 
hef gone, and Shan wouldna stop. I thought he 
wass swearin’ ass he went by.” 

“Nonsense, Lily ; your imagination is running 
away with you. Isn’t that your father yonder on 
the brae-face, just by the south lodge gate?” 

“Yes, Miss Moira, it iss, and I must go to 
meet him, for my heart tells me he iss in sore dis- 
tress. Maybe you will go up an speak wi’ mother. 


not be so 


She hass not been so bad, my father says, since 
little Ian wass lost on the hills.” 
“Yes, Pll go up, and wait if I may, until you 
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We are very anxious at 
I should like to be able to tell my 
father good news, when he comes back.” 

Lily shook her head. 

“You may tell him news, Miss Moira, but it 
will not be good news,” she said sadly; then 
suddenly she turned her wistful eyes full on the 


come back with him. 
Oran Brig. 


girl’s face. “ Miss Moira, you must not be angry 
with me, but when you write to the laird, will 
ye not tell him how it iss with us here in the 
glen, how some of the beasts hef died and the 
rest hef been sold? For he would Jisten to you 
an’ believe you before any wan.” 

Moira’s face flushed painfully. 

“TI do not write to the laird, ever, Lily, and 
could not do that.” 

“What for do ye not write to him, an’ you 
the very apple o’ his een ?” she asked with such 
wistfulness that Moira could not resent it, even 
had she been angry, which, in truth, she was not. 

Instead, she gave a little awkward laugh, in 
which there was no mirth. “I don’t write to him, 
because he said nothing about it when he went 
away, Lily ; and I am too proud to do anything 
unasked.” 

“Tt iss well for a lassie to be proud, they 
say,” said Lily, in a low vvice, “ but for mysel 
I think that pride hass broken mair hearts in the 
world than anything else. But that iss only what 
I think in mysel]’, and it iss but little that I ken.” 

The flush had crept back from Moira’s delicate, 
proud face, but a great wistfulness remained. 
Lily’s unexpected words had opened up the flood. 
gates of her soul and awakened there the craving 


J 


— 


for some human sympathy. She leaned her arms 
on the low fence, and looked into Lily’s sad 
eyes. “I will write to the laird, Lily, if you 
bid me, and if yon think he would not misunder- 
stand me.” 

Lily cast one glance towards the distant speck 
on the road, and, having made sure that it was her 
father’s figure approaching, met Moira’s look with 
an answering earnestness. 

“Miss Moira, since we hef spoken and you are 
not angry wi’ me, will you tell me—Iss there nothing 
between the laird an’ yoursel’! We hef prayed 
for it at Altnagael, for wi’ our dear Miss Moira 
lady of the castle all would be well wi’ the glen 
and its folk. Oh, dinna say that it will never 
be!” 

“T don’t know, Lily ; I wish I did. He did say 
something before he went, but not enough. It 
was as if a great barrier suddenly came between 
us, and we parted almost like strangers. I cannot 
tell why, but so it was, and my heart has been sore 
ever since.” 

“But you'll not let any wan poison your mind 
against him, Miss Moira, nor listen to the lies 
they may tell for their own ends?” 
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“*T canna let ye go until ye promise.’”—-). 255, 
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“T will try and keep my faith, if it is not tried 
too far.” 

“Even if it iss tried far, Miss Moira, keep it, 
eried Lily, with an almost wild earnestness, which 
left a profound impression on Moira’smind. “He 
iss not here to speak for bimsel’. Would to God 
Now I must go and meet my father. 
See how sadly he walks, like an old man. You 


he wass. 
are not angry with me, Miss Moira?” 

‘No, dear§ Lily; how could I be angry with 
cried Moira, and the tears were in her 
eyes. So they parted there, and Moira walked 
slowly across the pure-driven snow to the house. 
She entered without a knock at the door, being a 
frequent and welcome visitor. Up and down the 
wide low-ceiled kitchen Nancy was walking, with 
foot that never tired. At the opening of the door 
she scarcely turned her head, but when Moira 
spoke she stood still and looked at her with a 
quick glance of affright. Moira remembered that 
look, that of a mind which had for the time being 
lost its balance, but she had no fear of Nancy, 
though she knew those in the glen who shrank 
from her even in her best days. “No canny” 
were the words often applied to her. 

“Good-day, Nancy. Don’t look at me like that !’ 
the girl said cheerily. ‘‘Come, get the tea ready, 
for I see Malcolm on the brae, and I suppose he 
had not much dinner before he went.” 

“ Nane ava,” answered Nancy, and her black 
eyes twinkled restlessly. “We need no meat in 
this hoose to-day. But sit ye doon, and Ill put 
the kettle on. Are your feet wet ?” 

“No, I have my snow-boots on, but they are 
heavy, and I'm tired, Nancy. I'll be glad of a cup 


you?” 


of your tea.” 

Her desire was to divert the old woman's 
thoughts from the groove in which they had been 
set all day, and any trivial pretext would serve. 


CHAPTER XII. 

NANCY'S DREAM. 
YANCY was very quick in her movements, 
and had the simpli meal spread on the 
x table by the time they heard Maleolm 
scraping the snow from his feet at the 
door. The very presence of the girl had a 
soothing effect on her, and the wild gleam had 
gone from her eye before he entered. <A great 
wistfulness took its place. 
sore. In the eyes of some, inability to pay a 
a small thing, but to 


Moira’s heart was 


few pounds of rent was 
them it was their all. 
She was quick to read 


Maleolin’s face, and 
»f bad news, even before 


knew he was the bearer 
he spoke a word. 
“It iss the 


Lord’s will, Nancy,” he said, in 
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auswer to the agonised appeal of his wife’s eyes 
“and we can make another home maybe Good. 


dlay, Miss Moira, iss a’ well at Oran Brig?” 

“All well, thank you, Malcolm. You have 
had a bad day then, at Caple’? You know it 
is not mere curiosity that makes me ask. My 
father and I| feel these things as if they were 
our own.” 

Nancy sat down, and, wringing her hands under 
her apron. rocked herself to and_ fro, like a 
creature distraught. 

“There iss not much to tell, Miss Moira—only 
that the factor says the man that canna pay the 
rent in full canna hef the land. But it iss only 
the factor that says it, that J swear ;: he says he 
hass had a letter frae the laird aboot it, but [ 
gave him the lie to bis face.” 

Nancy smiled here, and mumbled t 
with her eyes on the ground. 

“Have you really had notice to quit ?” 

“* Aye. Unless the rent be paid in full by 
Whitsun, we may mak’ ready to leave ; and unless 
a miracle happen in the glen afore another 
Martinmas, we shall a’ be turned out o’ the 
place.” 

Moira was silent a clistress 
visible on her face. Dougall spoke with restraint 
and moderation, but it was easy to see that the 
heart had gone clean out of him. 

“Perhaps there will be a wonderful harvest 
in the glen this year,” she said, trying to speak 
hopefully, though there was a sigh on her lips. 
“The Lord see how badly we need it. 
And, added, after a moments 
hesitation, “the laird may be home before Mar- 


) herself 


moment, keen 


must 
perhaps,” she 


tinmas.” 

“That iss our wan hope, Miss Moira. Naney, 
my Woman, are ye asleep? We are a-waiting 
on oor tea.” 

The old woman did not answer, and her eyes 
were full of big tears, which seemed to be arrested 
before they flowed. Lily entered at the moment 
and she, too, looked as if all the zest had gone 
out of life. 

“T canna say that I am surprised, Malcolm,’ 
said Nancy. =F) hass been borne on me tora 
long time that it wad pe so. What Miss Moira 
says apoot the laird comin’ back hass not put 
any hope intil me, for the ither night upon m) 
bed [ had a strange dream, which telt me the 
laird would nefer come back no more.’ 

“Aye, what wass it, Nancy asked the old 
man, glad of anything, however trifling, to divert 
the conversation from the one sad theme. “You 
can pe tellin’ us, if Miss Moira cares to hear it 
while Lily iss pourin’ oot the tea.” 

- Maybe it will no pe that fine hearin’ for Miss 
Moira, Malcolm, but I will tell it since ye pid 
me.” 
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Moira took her ecup from Lily’s hand and 
buttered pl f scone, glad of the chance to 
make her yinpathetically at home with those 


non whom the day had heavily fallen. 


Nancy 1 her own cup before she told 
her areal 

“Tt w the ither night, when I had been 

ike long time, just at the dawin’ I fell 

ht doze, and I dreamed that I saw a 

r country, strange and terrible, where the sun 

wass li ug to kill And I dreamed that 


[ saw oor ain laird lyin’ wi’ hiss face on the 
mim s nd, and there wass none to succour 
black 
i flood, and they snatched 
him away, and the sand wass 


him. “There were men wt faces came 
shin’ down a hill like 
bin Up al a vore 
flyin’ aboot them like the waves of the sea.” 
“But you know, Nancy, dreams always come 
mtrary,” said Moira, “trying to speak bravely, 
but her voice was unsteady, and she had grown 
i little pale. “So now we can be quite sure 
that our dear laird will come back safe and 
sound ; eh, Malcolm?” 

‘. hope and pray that he may,” answered 
Maleolm, but there was no hope in his voice. 
“He will nefer come back,” said Nancy, hope 
esly. “And I s‘all live to see the dream come 
ve. And when Patrick Chisholm shall write 
o Caple, there will be fery evil 
a’ that dwell in it. Maleolm, 
getting away to my 
an’ while we hef a penny 


lays for the glen an’ 
man, we had petter pe 
afore it pe too late, 
take us there.’ 

Nancy,” answered Malcolm, 
aunnily. “It maybe that the Lord will not clean 
forget uss here in the glen, and thet He will 
“That’s the way to 


Moira, heartily 


speak, Malcolm,” said 
‘And, Nancy, it is your duty 
heer him up and not to knock him down. 
Vo you heat 
‘Ay, I heer weel enough, Miss Moira, but 
iss not easy to be so cheerful when the hert 
is in the mooth 
Moira could not gainsay this, and yet 
sshe rose to go she felt that Malcolm and 
Lily Were to be pitied, having to dwell 


Ways side such a melancholy and hope 


ess soul. She had never been quite herself since 
the sad death of her little bairn on the moor, and 
her husband and danghter had to humour her 
ost as if had been a child herself Yet 
“ mingling of simplicity and 
shrewdness about her, and often 
impressed Her dream left a 
painful impression on the girl's mind, and she 
Wished she could forget it. 


“Well, I must be 


Moira was 


what she said. 


coing, or it will be dark before 


I 


i get to the Oran Brig. 


Now, Nancy, promise me 
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you will dream no more dreams unless they are 
pleasant ones. And mind, that so long as there is 
life there’s hope, as my father always says.” 

But Nancy only went on dolefully shaking her 
head 

Lily opened the door for their visitor, and 
walked across the garden path with her. 

“Don’t let your mother brood on her dreaming, 
Lily : it isu't good for her.” 

Lily faintly smiled. 

“Oh ! father and me dinna take much notice ; she 
they believe in them where she comes 
from, but I like petter what father says that God 
knows eferything.and will not forget uss.” 

“ Yes, yes, Lily, that is the true thing, and far 
better than any dreaming. And if we allask Him 
He will bring the laird in safety back again.’ 

“Miss Moira, I think there will pe trouble for 
uss all, an’ | canna let ye go until ye promise that 
ye will not be deceived by any lies that will be 
told about the Jaird.” 

“ Who will tell lies about him, Lily ?’ 
girl, her eyes glowing like twin stars. “ Let any 
body dare—to me, at least !” 

“ There’s them that will tell them for their ain 
ends. 


dreams a lot 


cried the 


Promise ye winna believe, and that ye will 

wait till 
“T don’t quite understand you, Lily, but you 

may be sure | won't believe uny ill of the laird.’ 


“Even for years and years, Miss Moira?” 


he laird comes back “a 


said 
the girl feverishly. “ Even efter I pe gone from the 
vien ia 

“You will not go from the glen, Lily,’ said 
Moira, with a little passionate stamp of her foot. 
“Do you think Duncan Gellatly will ever let you 
go out of Caple? No, he 

“It will not pe Duncan Gellatly that will pe 
afther keepin’ me, Miss Moira,” Lily answered 
with what might 


never will.” 


have been a sudden flash of 
pride; then they parted with a warm hand-clasp, 
and Moira sped down the lonely moorland road, 
feeling strangely forlorn and eerie, and unable to 
Nancy’s 


dream from her mind. 


strange 
Although singularly free 
from nervous weakness, and accustomed to walk 
fearlessly in the dark on the lonely tracks through 


banish melancholy face and 


the glen, she felt that evening a strong craving 
for human companionship, as well as a sense ot 
apprehension as painful as it was unusual. Wish- 
ing with all her heart she had asked Lily to walk 
a part of the way with her, she sped on, looking 
furtively from right to left, and even behind her, 
imagining each bush or other natural obstacle a 
visitant from another world. 
her life her fearless heart knew the meaning of 
fear. 

About a quarter of a mile from the fields of 
Altnagael the rumble of wheels fell most grate- 
fully on her ears, and even before the trap had 


For the first time in 
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overtaken her she had determined to ask what 
they called in the glen a “lift,” whether the 
driver be gentle or simple. By-and-by, to her un- 
peakable relief, she recognised the long, steady 
trot of her father’s cob, and, standing still on the 
road, she waited its approach. 

“ Moira ! bless me, is it you ?” cried the doctor in 
a surprised voice. ‘‘ Where have you been, lassie, 
and why that queer look? Get up behind, John, 
and let Miss Moira to your seat. She'll drive us.’ 

“Not to-night, father,” answered Moira, as she 
sprang agilely on to the front seat. “ Move you 
along and give me your place. Oh, father, I don’t 
know what’s come over me! I was just feeling 
that I should never get home when I heard 
Jenny's trot.” 

And here, to the doctor’s no small surprise and 
concern, she leaned up against him, and he felt her 
crying and trembling. 

“ Has anybody frightened you, my dear ? 
there, my bonnie bairn!” 

These were the accents and the words of the 
long-ago time, when the stately maiden had 
nestled, a golden-haired mite, at his side, and 
surely never had they sounded more sweetly in 


on 
There, 


her ears! 

“Tell me what has happened, Moira. 
not like you. You must have gotten 
somewhere.” 

“ No, no—not in the way you think. I have been 
at Altnagael, and of course they are all very sad 
there, and Nancy told us a horrid dream she had 
the other night about the laird.” 

“T thought you had more sense, Moira, than to 
set any store by an old woman’s dreams, and 
Nancy, too! Why -a’body knows she isn’t just 
quite compos mentis.” 

“ That’s why it seemed fearsome. 
she saw him lying on the sand, and black men 
carrying him away. It might happen, you know, 
father.” 

“Tt might. Oh, yes—anything might happen, 
for the matter of that. Probably we'll have a letter 
to-morrow. I’m surprised at you, lass, very much 
surprised.” 

Moira smiled faintly ; 
began to melt away. 

“Tl look in at Altnagael the morn and give 
Nancy a word,” he said presently. “ Of course, it’s 
this rent business that’s upsettin’ the folk. I’ve 
met several of them the day, and they have all the 
same dismal tale. Pat Chisholm’s makin’ a big 
mistake, and I'll tell him so the first 
1 get.” 


Moira made no reply, and her father bent 


This is 
a fright 


She dreamed 


already her forebodings 


chance 


down to see her face. 

‘Promise me you'll not let your mind brood 
on this, Moira, and say nothing to your mother 
about Nancy’s dream. You know how she is 
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set on Stuart Drummond, and how prone she js 
to fears. I wish I saw her stronger.’ 

“Oh, you may trust me not to hurt mother” 
cried Moira, immediately lifted out of herself, 

“And promise more, my lass—that you'll re. 
member that the future is in the same hands that 
the past has been ; far better hands than ours 
or anybody’s. The very hairs of our heads are 
all numbered.” 

It was so unusual for her father to talk about 
the hope that was in him that a quick emotion 
held Moira as she alighted from the trap at the 
familiar and well-loved gate. The balm of an 
understanding sympathy and love fell on the 
girl’s disturbed heart, and ere she stepped into 
the house she put up her face and gave him one 
of the rare kisses which always marked some 
little landmark in their undemonstrative lives, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“ONLY A SERVANT.” 


ATRICK CHISHOLM dined alone that 

1) night in the small room which he chiefly 

occupied in his cousin’s absence. — His 

dinner was as’ well-cooked and as appe- 

tising as usual, but he had much fault to find 

with it, and Duart saw that there was some- 

thing amiss; but, being a discreet person, he 

made no remark, nor did he appear to notice it 
in any way. 

“ There'll be some changes in Glen Caple, Duart, 
before another Martinmas comes round,” the 
factor observed, as the meal drew to a close, 
The silence, and even the butler’s well-trained 
and noiseless movements, got strangely on his 
nerves, 

“Will there, sir?” Duart asked, as if the matter 
but little interested him, though he was in pretty 
full possession of what had passed in the library 
that day, and had his own thoughts concerning 
it. Duart gave a paid service to his master’s 
representative because he knew a good place when 
he had it, and was getting into years, but he 
had his own thoughts, as I said. 

“Don’t look at me so slily, you rascal. ¥ou'l 
be trying to tell me next that every man of them 
didn’t air his grievance to you in the by-going’ 

“IT was bound to hear something, sir, but it 
is not a servant’s place to say anything about 
what he hears or sees, unless he is bid,” replied 
Duart, imperturbably, as he whisked an imaginary 
crumb from before the diner’s plate. 

‘I am only a servant myself, Duart,” said the 
factor, with an assumption of humility which 
inwardly amused the old man, “ but that is what 
people don’t seem to remember. Now Dongil 
glowered at me to-day when I gave him the 











ie is 











ljaird’s ultimatum, contained in his own letter, 
which I told you of, and, if he did not curse me 
with his lips, he did it with his heart.” 

“The curse causeless shall not come,” mur- 
mured Duart, who was well up in the Scriptures, 
and could quote them aptly. 

“All the same, it isn’t very agreeable to feel 


oneself accursed. Now, Duart, speaking im- 
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steadying, he told himself, and the wind was 
making all sorts of uncanny moanings round the 
old castle. As a rule, he rather liked the solitude 
of the place, but to-night he was oppressed with 
a sense of his own isolation and loneliness. The 
stimulant helped, for the time being, to raise his 
drooping spirits, and the events of the day 
assumed less gloomy proportions. At length he 











“*Have the wailings of the glen reached your ears at the manse?’”—). 250. 


partially, don’t you think the Dougalls a queer 
lot, and very grippy with money ?” 

“Tve not heard of them being well off, sir; 
they have been hard up since ever I came to 
Caple.” 

“Ah! but that pays—to put up a poor face ; 
its the true Highland way. I tell you I’m pretty 
sick of the whole business, and I wish I had 
another berth.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Duart respectfully, and, with 
that, slipped out of the room, glad to end a 
conversation which was none to his liking. 

Then Chisholm got out the whiskey for him- 
self, and filled a liberal glass. His nerves wanted 


rose and, carrying his glass with him, retired 
to the library to go over the receipts of the day. 
That done, he got out paper to write to his 
cousin, next day being the Indian mail despatch. 

His sleep that night was visited by strange 
dreams, and he awoke in the grey dawn unre- 
freshed, and full of the same gloomy forebodings. 
By ten o’clock he was in the saddle on his way 
to Oran Brig ; but when he called at the doctor’s 
house, Annie Pherson, with an_ ill-concealed 
triumph in her eye, brought out Miss McNeill’s 
compliments, and said she was too much occupied 
with her mother to see him. 

[t was the first time Chisholm had been denied 











yn, and in his mood set it down to the 
proceedings of yesterday. News 
quickly in the glen that he made sure Moira 
was already in full possession of the audit results, 
and meant to punish him accordingly. It only 
made him set his teeth and his strong, square 
jaw, and vow that he would have her yet. As 
he turned his horse’s head down the road again, 


admissi 


travelled so 


he saw a figure leave the manse gate and recog- 
nised Kate Jardine, the minister’s elder danghter, 
who was the stay of his motherless household, 
Now Kate Jardine was one of the most sensible 
women in the whole glen of Caple—thrifty, hard 
working, and full of resource. Some called her 
hard, because her tongue was caustic, and she 
was not, on the whole, a favourite in the glen. 
Less sentimental than Moira MeNeill, she could 
see, and moreover was not afraid to point out 
to the crofters, wherein they might better their 
own condition if they chose. 

She was a tall, straight, handsome person, with 
the strong Highland features fully developed, and 
she walked with a quick alertness, as if she had 
a definite object in view. Miss Jardine’s chief 
characteristic undoubtedly was decision; she 
always knew what she wished to do, and had 
small sympathy for the weak-kneed of either sex. 
She was very fond of Moira, because it was her 
nature to be faithful in friendship, but she did 
not always approve of her methods of thought 
or action. 

Chisholm was on pretty intimate 
Caple manse, and jad a liking for Miss Jardine, 
as the most sensible woman of his acquaintance. 
Therefore, he beheld her approach with satis- 
faction, smarting as he was under an imaginary 
slight offered to him by Moira McNeill. He 
met her at a walking pace, and at once alighted, 
courteously raising his hat. 

*Good-morning, Miss Jardine : 
on the road.” 

“Almost eleven ; we don’t call that early, Mr. 
Chisholm, at Caple Manse,” she said, with her 
slightly caustic smile. 

“T forgot ; you get up in the night-time there. 
Are you bound for the doctor’s? I’ve just been 
there: I am afraid Mrs. McNeill must have taken 
a-bad turn. I did not see anybody.” 

“She was not so well in the night. The doctor 
looked in on his way up the glen this morning, 
and I was on my way to ask if I could be of 
any use to Moira.” 


terms at 


you are early 


“T daresay she'll see you,” said Chisholm, 
tugging his moustache. “I’m in her black books 
just now. Have the wailings of the glen reached 
your ears at the manse ?” 


“We heard something, of course, but most 
folk in this world exaggerate things. As I tell 


them whiles, the laird cannot be expected to 
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justice on your side. 


poorhouse, and 


keep a gigantic 
purely a philanthropic concern, but a_ busines 
one. Try and buy a beast from any one of them, 


Capie is hot 


and if the 
the din.” 
Chisholm regarded her with a sudden access 
of admiration. How clearly she put the whol 
matter; how the rays of her 


price is not paid in full, then hear 


COMMNON-Sense 
illumined the gloomy recesses of his soul! 

“ Miss Jardine, I wish I had thought to speak 
to you before. I’m riding about the glen to-day, 
as a culprit might ride .from justice, hearing 
every breeze that blows. And the 
hardest bit of it is that I’m only carrying out 
the instructions of another man.’ 

Miss Jardine nodded. 

“Oh! 
for you. 


curses in 


I know, and I’m always standing up 
Never mind them as long as you have 
If a man can’t pay what 
he owes, he must suffer for it. Let you or me try 
it, and we'll prove it. There is too much senti- 
mental nonsense talked in the glen of Caple, Mr. 
Chisholm. If they were to work more and talk 
less, as I tell them, we would hear less about the 
distress.” 

“ZT wish they could all hear you speak,” eried 
Chisholin, enthusiastically. 

“They have heard me, I assure you, and some 
of them would as soon see a blizzard as we 
at their cottage doors. My father thinks I’m 
awful, but I tell him our sturdy Highland in- 
dependence is disappearing, never to come back, 
and that we are all too mealy-mouthed one with 
the other. Moira says I’m vulgar when I speak 
like that, but I don’t heed. So I’m with you, 
Mr. Chisholm, in your efforts to make the crofters 
stand on their own legs—it is quite time they 
did.” 

Now these words fell like Gilead’s balm on 
Chisholm’s ears, and his heart went out in a burst 
of gratitude to the woman before him. The 
and her eyes 
sparkled with her own earnestness. Never had 

more attractive in his eyes. He 
indeed, that he lad 
her straight, gracelll 


colour was fresh on her cheek 
she looked 
wondered, never before 
noticed her fine eyes, 

carriage, her hearty smile. 

“T wish I had known your views before, Mis 
Jardine; I should 
he said, with quite genuine feeling. “I cant 
tell you how grateful I am for your sympathy 
now.” 

Chisholm 
chose 
wavered under his look. 

“Now you are in danger of joining the sentt 
mental ranks,” she said lightly. “Don’t let 08 
say any more about it. I am ready to hear what 
you did do yesterday, if you like. | heard that 


have been a happier mah, 


winning when he 


Kate Jardines eyé 


could be very 


none more so—and 
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sou had practically given the Dougalls their 
marching orders 

“Tread him Drummond's letter—that was all. 
But I don’t for a moment think that they will 
ever leave Altnagael—they’ve money among them. 
| wish I were as certain of some other things as 
[am of that 

“T dont see how they can have much,” said 
Miss Jardine, doubtfully 

“And Lily ought to be out earning something 
don’t you think so, Miss Jardine ! She would be, 
[ am sure, if they were really as hard up as they 
say 

“I think Nancy is not quite safe. The doctor 
told us this morning that she had been having 
It upset Moira rathei 
badly, which surprised me. [should have thought 
her too sé nsible to be disturbed with uny such 


some of her queer dreams 





msenst 
“You don’t believe in Nancy's dreams, then?’ 
asked Chisholm, and his expression seemed to 
hange 
“| neither believe nor disbelieve— I would need 
some pretty strong proof either way ; but im this 
ticular vision, it seems, Nancy saw Captain 
Drummond being carried off by Afghans, so 
shall await the next Indian mail with 
shouldn't | encouraged,” said Chis- 
If she goes on alarming folks 
she onght to be confined—don’t you 
} . Naney, she is quite harmless,” 
aughed Miss Jardine. “Don’t look so glum, or | 
shall think you believe in her visions as fervently 
% Moira. Good-morning, and don't let them 
worry you into your grave. I assure you, I see 
you getting quite thin. 
“That wouldn't hurt me,” laughed Chisholm. 
{nd I belong to Pharaoh’s lean kine any way. 


Good-day, and thank you very much.” 
‘There's nothing to thank me for,” she answered. 


[wish you would talk to Hamish when you get a 

hance.’ , 

“Why, what’s the matter with him ?’ 

“He wants a talking to. Try and find out 

by,” she answered, naively, and with a wave of 
hand was gone. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
NEWS FOR THE GLEN, 


\HISHOLM 3 thought very much about 


Naney Dougall, as, after meeting his 

gig, he drove slowly back. The dream 
erning Drummond was certainls 

strange His pulses beat a little quicker, as 


es attending its fulfilment 
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appeared before him. He was Drummond's next- 
of-kin: they twain were the last of their race. 
Should his cousin return no more from India, he 
would be Laird of Castle Caple. His face flushed 
at the thought. Until now, he had -honestly 
never speculated on the possibility of Drummond’s 
death abroad, but when the thought was forced 
upen him, it would not go at his bidding. Look- 
ing into the future, he beheld himself real master 
where he was only now the nominal head, order- 
ing the affairs of the glen as seemed good in lis 
sight, getting rid of the malcontents, dividing the 
land among tenants of his own choosing, escaping 
the fierce rigour of the Northern winter, and be- 
ginning for the first time to enjoy life. It was a 
fascinating picture, which grew upon his imagin- 
ution until the whole grey aspect of his outlook 
was changed. When he came again near the 
confines of Altnagael, he saw the figure of 
Hamish Jardine crossing the fields towards the 
road. Remembering bis sister's request, he drew 
rein and waited the lad’s coming, whistling softly 
meanwhile. Quite suddenly a marvellous future 
had opened, in enchanting vistas, before him, and 
the terrors of the night had fled. Hamish hed a 
dour look on his lace, and, if he could have done 
so civilly, would have passed the factor without 
speech. He was full of indignation over the state 
of affairs in the Dougall household, and ready to 
vent his feelings on anybody that happened to 
come in his way. 

* Good-morning, Hamish ; you are early paying 
your visit of condolence,’ Chisholm called out 
cheerily. “Jump up! I know you have an idle 
day before you, you rascal. Tm dull to-day 
without my legal luminary ; you might do worse 
than come up to Caple and keep me company.” 

‘Tm not feeling very friendly to you at this 
particular moment,’ answered the lad frankly. 
“Tsay, why have you been so beastly hard on the 
Dougalls, Pat? [t's horrible, I think. Just go up 
and see them, and you'll be forced to agree with 
me.” 

“Thad enough of it yesterday, thanks,” replied 
Chisholm drily. “Jump up! I want to have a 
talk with you, and we can thresh that out on the 
way.” 

Now the days were apt to hang heavily at times 
on the Edinburgh student, and a change, even to 
Caple, was not unwelcome. So he sprang to the 
high seat of the gig without further demur. 

*] suppose there’s nothing but moaning on ilka 
ereen loaning to-day,” said Chisholm easily. “I've 
just had the pleasure of a chat with your sister.” 

“Which of them ? 

“Miss Kate.” 

“Oh, Kate—she has no feelings; she has 
reduced everything to a system,” said Hamish, 
scottingly. 
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letter now, if you 
It’s in my pocket 
reins a M0 


his 
like. 
—here, take the 
ment.” 
Hamish took the reins with 





“*Here’s Nancy's dream come 


“She’s the most sensible woman at this 
moment in the whole glen of Caple. I could 
take my affidavit on Chisholm, 
warmly. 

“That’s because she happens to agree with 
you about the crofters. Have you asked Miss 
MeNeill’s opinion ?” 

“No, but I can guess it,” Chisholm said; and 
his face set. Then after a pause, he continued : 
“Look here, Hamish, you and Miss MeNeill, 
and some others, are carried away by your feelings 
entirely. Do you suppose I’m doing this for my 
own pleasure or profit? Drummond has got his 
inind made up that people like the Dougalls must 
go. He has been very forbearing with them all; 
and now his patience is worn out. I'll show you 


that,” said 








out saying yea or nay, and 
Chisholm got out his _ pocket- 
book, only to find to his chagrin 
that he had left the letter at home. 

“T’'ll show it you when we get up to the house. 
So the Dougalls are in a bad state, are they! 
What’s Nancy saying to it any more 
visions, eh?” 

“She looks pretty queer, but it’s the old man 
I’m sorry for; he looks as if he had got his 
death-blow. What I think is, that when a man’s 
people have been three hundred odd years or 80 
in a place, he begins to have a sort of right 
to it.” 

“That’s the view of the agitator who has no 
property ; give him property and he becomes 4 
dictator instanter. My dear boy, I’ve seen It 
scores of times.” 

“There’s Hugh Fraser with the letters,” said 
Hamish suddenly, pointing to a figure jus! 


true!’” 


seeing 
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Jeaving the gate of Caple. “ He’s early to-day, 


surely |” 

“To-morrows Indian mail day, unless the 
weather is against them. I’ve seen it Wednes- 
day before it came in.” 

“Does Drummond write every week?” asked 
Hamish with interest 


“Oh. dear, no! I’m glad to say he doesn't ; but 
ist at present he is a bit worried about affairs 
ere. I'l be ible to relieve him next week by 
telling him things are settling down.” 

“Will you give me his address? I'd like to 
write him before | go back to Edinburgh.” 

“He has no fixed address at present, and I 
vathered from his last letter that he hadn't been 
setting mine regularly. I send mine to head- 
quarters. I'll write it down for yon to-day, but 
he hasn’t time to write himself, nor, so far as I 
can gather from his own letters, to be bothered 
with letters from Lome either, except what are 
ibsolutely necessary.” 

Just then they drove in by the Lack entrance to 

stables, where for the time being Hamish 
forgot his indignation in admiration for the Caple 
horseflesh. They pottered about in the stable- 
yard until luncheon was ready, and Hamish 


as easily persuaded to remain for it. When 
liked, Chisholm could make himself very 
ttractive to those younger than himself, and he 


ada special reason for wishing to get into the 
good graces of young Jardine. They washed their 
unds in the gun-room, and then, while Chisholm 
pened his letters, Hamish took up the morning 
paper, turning eag rly at once to the page where 
was usually found any war news that had come 
tohand. Suddenly Chisholm was startled by an 
exclamation of dismay from the lad’s lips. 
Here's Nancy's dream 


“Tsay, I say, Chisholm ! 
ome true! There’s been a very serious skirmish 
on the frontier, and we've sustained heavy losses. 
This report says Drummond's missing, and it is 
feared killed. 

Chisholm’s face whitened to the lips, and he 
read eagerly over the boy’s shoulder the ominous 
words of the te legram. 

While he read, Hamish broke from him, and 
throwing himself on the settle in the hall gave 
way to a very boyish fit of weeping, in the 
midst of which Duart, with a set, anxious face, 
came out of the dining-room. 

Chisholm handed the paper to him silently, and 
himself walked out of the door. It was a strange, 
éven a terrible, moment for him, and he did not 
care to encounter the scrutiny of any eye. He 
had been false in a hundred petty ways to the 
mati whose steward and almoner he was, and for 
the first brief moment, the feeling uppermost in 
his mind was a sharp, even a remorseful, regret. 

Meanwhile Duart and Hamish Jardine mingled 
926 
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their tears, and read and re-read the meagre 
details which told so little and yet seemed so 
fatally significant. 

“ Nancy Dougall saw it all in her dream, Duart. 
It’s not canny,” cried the lad. “Now I must be 
off home, to hear what they are saying about it. 
If it’s true—which I can’t help erying ‘God 
forbid !’—I wish you joy of your new master, 
the Laird of Caple.” 

“He may be Laird of Caple twice over, Maister 
Haumiish, but he will never be master o’ mine,” 
said the old man, and his words were solemn as 
those of a vow. 

When Chisholm came within the house again 
he found that his guest had flown, which was 
a measure of relief, he being in no mood to 
wear the necessary mask. Duart waited on 
him that day with ill-concealed ill-will, and, 
strange to say, not a word concerning the 
bad news passed between them. Chisholm was 
oddly conscious of the antagonism in the old 
servant’s mind, and only eager to finish his meal 
and be alone witk his own thoughts. Then he 
took up the paper again, and pored over it 
anxiously, studying each word, so that not a jot 
of its significance wus lost It was a brief but 
eloquent account of an incident such as is to be 
found on almost any page of British history—the 
story of a forlorn hope desperately led, to a fatal 
attack against impossible odds. Stuart Drum- 
mond, second in command, had distinguished 
himself throughout with that conspicuous valour 
which is rewarded with the V.C. ; but,alas! when 
the sharp engagement was over, he was reported 
missing, and up to the time of cabling no news of 
him had been obtained, nor had his body been 
brought into camp. A strange, hard man, whose 
heart was difficult to reach, Chisholm read it 
through callously, unvisited by any of those tender 
memories of regret which his long association with 
his cousin might have fostered. The thought 
then uppermost in his mind was--what irony of 
fate it would be should the report turn out to be 
incorrect or exaggerated. 

He must not be in too much haste to assume the 
reins of government, or proclaim himself Laird 
of Caple, else the downfall afterwards might 
prove too humiliating. He passed the whole 
afternoon in the library, alone, and no man or 
woman came near to disturb the current of his 
thought. 

Meanwhile, the ill-news had spread like wild- 
fire from one end of Edin Caple to the other, and 
the mourning denied him by his own kin at least 
found voice and expression in many a humble 
home which his presence had been wont to 
bless 

The news did not reach the Oran Brig until the 
doctor himself brought the paper back from his 
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round, about four o'clock in the afternoon. In his 
mind, all that day, the thought of Moira had been 
uppermost, and when she met him at the door as 
usual, he peered anxiously into her face, almost 
hoping to gather there that the news had already 
reached her. But her look was quite serene, and 
she met him with a smile. 

“ How late you are! but there isn’t a single 
message in, so you'll get your dinner in peace. 
What’s the news?” 

“ Very bad, lass: you haven’t seen the paper, | 
fear: it’s all up with Drummond—there, read 
it for yourself, while [ go to your mother. 
Go into my room, and I'll come to you by- 
and by “i 

He almost pushed her into the surgery, and shut 
the door with his own hand, then went slowly up 
the stairs to his wife’s room. 

* There’s bad news from India, Mary,” he said, 
with the same abruptness. “I’ve left the paper 
downstairs with Moira. Do you think she'll take 
it much to heart?” 

“Ts he killed, John?” 

But he died as he would have 
what 


“They fear so. 
wished, leading a forlorn hope. Heavens ! 
innumerable lives, the very flower of the nation, 
have been sacrificed to that many-headed Gorgon 

the extension of our Indian Empire! I am 
sure God won't hold us guiltless for it.” 

* Killed, is he ?- my laddie, that I have carried at 
my breast! Oh! John, it’s terrible! I can’t bear 
it! Are you sure there’s no hope ?” 

* Well, there might be a grain, but that’s all. 
Til bring the paper to you presently. But 
what about Moira? Do you think it will go ill 
with her?” 

The mother shook her head. 

“Tm not understanding Moira of late as | 
used to do. I do not think she has ever been set 
on Stuart, as he was on her. And there are even 
times when I am feared she is thinking on Patrick 
Chisholm.’ 

a hope not. 
married to her grave than wife to him. He 


I would rather see her go un- 


would never make her happy.” 

“Maybe no, but he has improved of late, | 
think, and he has a difficult place to fill. 

“ John,” she added, suddenly, “if the report 
be trne, Patrick Chisholm will be Laird of 
Caple.’ 

*So he will. I had not thought of that, Mary, 
said the doctor, in accents of surprise and regret. 
Then, with a kiss to his wife, he went down to 
look after by the 
window when he softly opened the surgery door 
and went in. She did not turn her head, nor 
appear to notice his entrance, until he touched 
her arm. 

“Tt is ill 


Moira. She was standing 


lamb, but it 


news, Moira, my 


may be exaggerated. We must hope for the 
best.” 

To his surprise, she turned to him with q 
strong, clear smile. 

‘IT am hoping for the best, father. [ won't 


believe that he died like that. Besides, don't 
you remember Nancy saw him carried away by 
the black men? He has been taken prisoner, 
without doubt, and they will rescue him yet, 
Isn’t it strange that Nancy’s dream should have 
come true so quickly? Folk can’t laugh away 
her visions now.” : 

It was an immense relief to the doctor that 
Moira took the news thus, and yet, and yet— 
such strange creatures are we — he would 
rather have seen her in an abandonment of grief 
than smiling at him over such a slender hope, 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE CLOUDS CLOSE IN 


URING the next few days the name of 
Stuart prominently 
before Speculations 
concerning his probable fate were to 

be found in every newspaper, in 
with accounts of his dauntless courage and many 
lovable qualities. It was at first supposed that 
he had been taken prisoner: but as time went 


Drummond was 
the public gaze. 


conjunction 


on, and no clue was found as to his whereabouts, 
it was concluded that he had died of his wounds 
on the field, and been accorded rude burial by th 
foe. The story of his capture, and that he was 
hostage, did not meet with 
credence at gradually the 
public interest waned, or rather was swallowed 
This is one of the in 
exorable conditions of modern life, born of its 
haste and stress, that the manu who, for an) 
reason, drops out of public notice, at the same 
He 1s always, 


being held as a 
headquarters, and 


up in something fresh. 


time drops out of the public mind. 
however, remembered by the few. In the Glen 
of Caple was Stuart Drummond’s memory kept 
green in the hearts of all who loved him, and 
these were many. As the year marched on, and 
the late cold spring gave p'ace to the more genial 
airs of summer, the man least to be envied 
in the glen was undoubtedly Patrick Chisholm 
He walked warily during these trying months, 
and gave cause of offence to none. Even those 
who had few good words for him were compelled 
to admit that since the news of the disaster to 
the laird he had been a different man, more 
thoughtful, kind, and forbearing to those with 
whom be came in contact. This was all part 
of his carefully conceived plan, they sald, to try 
to win the hearts of the people he already 


garded as his own. In his mind there existed 
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no doubt that his cousin was dead—perhaps the 
wish was father to the thought—and, though he 
had never breathed it to mortal, he believed 


himself already Laird of Caple. So the time 


and once more Mr. Lumsden 


came round again, 

arrived at the castle on his half-yearly errand 
the collection ol the Caple rents. He felt a 
livelier interest than usual in his littie jaunt, 


and even felt disappointed to be met at the 
1 groom, instead of by Chisholm 


station i 
himself He arrived at dinnertime, and it was 
not till Duart kad served them with dessert, 
and withdrawn, that he had an opportunity for 
the private word he was anxious about. He 
had thought Chisholm looking older, thinner, 
and like man oppressed with a sense of heavy 
responsibility. When he spoke of this, the factor 
shook his head with a slightly melancholy smile. 
“1 can’t be expected to look particularly gay 
It’s a queer position, 
ind growing more intolerable every day.” 

The lawyer looked surprised, 

“What ditference does it make? Your position 
isn’t altered, so Jong as Drummond is supposed 


the circumstances, can | ? 


to be alive.” 

“T should like to know how many people 
lieve in their heart of hearts that he is alive,” 
said Chisholm, quietly. “Do you?” 

“Well, I haven’t given the matter a thought,” 
unswered the lawyer. “ How long is it since the 
thing happened 

“Just six months. It was the day after you 


left last year’s audit.” 


“Dear me! So long as that, and nothing has 
been heard of him ! 

“ Nothing He may be alive, of course ; but 
I put it to you—is it likely ?” 

“The rebellion isn’t stamped out yet,” observed 

lawyer, thoughtfully. 

“Is it ever completely stamped out? There’s 
ilways more or less revolt among these hill 


tribes. Drummond often spoke about it. Not 
the half is reported for diplomatic reasons, 
ut it exists al! the same, and one of these 
lays there will be another big blaze. He often 
sald SO. 

“Tf he’s dead, then you're Laird of Caple,” said 
the lawyer, bluntly. 

Chisholm nodded. 

“I know I am, but just at present I prefer to be 
lactor. There are times when I should like to 
huek the whole thing.” 

“You can’t, and it’s a fine property. Poor 
Drummond! It would have been better for 
himself and all concerned if he had never taken 
to soldiering, and managed Caple himself.” 

“Which isn’t very complimentary to me,” 
observed Chisholm, with a dry smile. “But it is 
only an echo of the general verdict. I shall 
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never be a popular Laird of Caple, even if I were 
to divide my living among them.” 

“Which you What's to be the 
programme to-morrow the uttermost 


won't do. 
farthing, 


eh?” 
“No, well take what they bring, and say 
nothing. It will probably be less than ever.” 


“Do you mean to go upon these lines, then ! 
asked the lawyer, in surprise. 

* To-morrow Lam, but later on they'll get thei: 
notice to quit—the Dougalls, and the Ramsays, 
and afew more. After all, it will only be carrying 
out my cousin’s own wish.” 

“And when will you enter formally into pos- 
session !” asked Lumsden, feeling that he was 
further than ever from understanding the man 
sitting opposite to him. 

“Tm in no hurry. ld rather make sure that 
Drummond wouldn't walk in on me, and accuse 
me of usurping his place. The mere writing 
myself ‘Laird of Caple’ doesn’t attract me—it 
will make smal! difference to me.” 

Now, either this was an assumption of inditfer- 
ence or of humility, and it roused the old man’s 
suspicions and made him resolve to watch the 
factor narrowly. But he was not rewarded for 
his pains. Chisholm was a much cleverer man 
than the country lawyer, whose business and 
whose nature were alike open and above-board. 

The Whitsuntide audit day had been appre 
hended in the glen with a mixture of fear and 
resignation, and when it passed without a word 
of remonstranee or reproof, and above all without 
Only Duart shook 
his head as each one better pleased than another 


threat, great was the wonder. 


went out, and he had the expression of one who 
knows more than he cared to tell. Chisholm 
himself drove the lawyer to the station late in the 
afternoon, and on his way back stopped at Oran 
Brig. Of late, his visits there had been frequent, 
and it seemed as if Moira and he were beginning 
to understand each other. They seldom talked of 
Drummond, but as the girl had neither drooped 
nor looked specially sad, even when the news of 
the disaster was fresh in the glen, he hoped she 
was not brooding on it at all. During the spring 
months he had taken .great pains to ascertain 
what were the ‘girl’s views about estate manage- 
ment, and, to please her, had carried out some 
small and inexpensive improvements, which hac 
pleased her mightily. This was to further his 
cause with her, but his heart was really as hard 
as the nether millstone regarding the real need of 
the smaller tenantry, which was complete adjust 
ment of the conditions of their tenancy to. suit 
the altered state of the markets and the increasing 
agricultural depression. 

He found her alone that evening, the doctor 
having gone to pay a late visit some distance off. 
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She received him with a smile, particularly glad 
that he had come to tell her the result of the 
day's audit. ‘“ Well, it’s over once more, I’m glad 
to say, without threat or bloodshed.” 

“But arrears were never mentioned,” said the 
girl gaily. “Oh, yes, good news, as well as ill, 
can travel fast. I am sure you are happier than 
you were last term day—confess it, now.” 

“T’ll confess anything to please you,” he replied 
daringly, but the colour did not waver in the 
girl’s cheek. 

“ T think we will have a good season, and then, 
perhaps, all the back dues will le paid. Stranger 
things have happened,” she said. 

* Well, it would be nothing short of a miracle,” 
answered Chisholm. 

Then suddenly he got up and looked at her with 
a swift, keen glance. 

*Do you know what Lumsden was asking me 
to-day, Miss Moira?” 

She shook her head. 

“When I was going to step into my cousin’s 
place.” 

“What did he mean?” she asked, and there 
was a slight imperiousness in her look and tone. 

“What he said, I presume. He does not believe 
that Drummond is alive.” 

“But you do?” 

“Honestly, I don’t. I am in as difficult a 
position as ever man was in, and upon my word i 
don’t know what todo. I was glad of Lumsden’s 
opinion and advice to-day.” 

“Did Mr. Lumsden advise you to usurp his 
place without delay ?” 

“He did not use your words, but his meaning 
was the same.” 

* And you will do this, while Stuart Drummond 
is still alive ?” 

“Soon I shall have no alternative.” 

“ But there is no proof that he is dead.” 

“ Still less that he is alive.” 

_ “But here in the glen we know that he is 
alive,” cried Moira, rebelliously. ‘“ Nancy says he 
is, and she knows.” 

Chisholia looked at her with wonder, and even 
with a touch of compassion. Clear and sensible 
in all else, she could still believe in the supersti- 
tious ravings of a half-mad old woman. It was 
inexplicable. 

‘I only wish I could share your belief, Miss 
Moira,” he said, with a gentleness not common 
with him, and which she noted gratefully. 
“Don’t run away with the belief that I wish 
for confirmation of his death. I would give a 
few years of my life to bring him back.” 

He spoke with such sincerity and apparent 
good-feeling that Moira’s kind heart was im- 


mediately touched. 
“Tam sure he is not dead. 


Wait a littlk—we 
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shall hear of him quite suddenly one day. | 
feel certain of it.” 

“Tt is a great deal to you, evidently,” he said 
with difficulty. “May I ask you a question, 
Moira ?” 

She nodded, having no suspicion of its nature, 

“T have tried to win your good opinion since 
ever I came to Caple, and sometimes I have 
hoped I had succeeded. ‘To-day I am not » 
sure. It means everything to me. Will you 


marry me, Moira? Iam not good at fing 


speeches, but this time I wish I were: I have 
loved you since ever I came tothe glen. Could 


you care for me?” 

She shook her head, looking seriously dis 
tressed. 

“Tam very sorry. 1 like and believe in you, in 
spite of all they say, but I could never mary 
you, 

“Never? That isa hard word, Moira.” 

“It is a true one.” 

“Some day, perhaps, in the future, when I have 
proved myself,” he went on eagerly. “ There is 
nothing you could not make of me, if you choose,” 

His pleading here, at least, was manly and sin 
cere. It left a profound impression on the girls 
mind, and her eyes filled with tears. 

“Oh! I am very sorry: I wish [ could. Bat 
I thought you understood about your cousin.” 

“Were you engaged to him when he went 
away?” he asked, and his face perceptibly 
hardened. 

“No, but something was said. Until he come 
back I am not free,” she said, speaking with 
difticulty. “I tell you this, because I should like 
you to understand that it is not mere caprice 
on my part, and to prove that I feel what you 
have said. Oh! why are things so difficult and 
so sad ? “ 

“T have had nothing but hard luck,” he said, 
bitterly. “He had everything, and now even 
stands between me and you.” 

“He doesn’t,” cried Moira, stung by his words 
“Even if he had said nothing, I could not have 
married you.” 

“T beg your pardon. I had no right to sa 
that, but a man may be excused a few hard 
words when he sees all he cares for in this world 
being wrested from him. I don’t care much 
what becomes of me now, or what I do: it was 
all for your sake, Moira—remember that.” 

So he left her, with a vague pain and fear in 
her heart. She saw how keenly he felt it, and 
that he could not take a disappointment bravely 
or with the courage of the highest manhood. 

It seemed to Moira MeNeill that in some 
strange way the clouds were closing in thick 
and heavy on Edin Caple. 

[END OF CHAPTER FIFTEEN.| 
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By the Rev. H. B. Freeman, 





vues gs) NFOUNDED in fact, 
WY, and unwarranted, 
save under special 
and temporary con- 
ditions, by Revela- 
tion, is any ascetic 
idea which would 
deprecate the com- 
fort and culture con- 
tingent upon riches 
ionestly won and wisely dispensed. Few lessons, 
however, of God’s Word and of all human ex- 
perience seem to be less willingly accepted than 
the certainty that the acquisition and possession 
of money can seldom, when regarded as ends in 
themselves, issue in even tolerable happiness. 
Let us study some examples of this strong 
and extraordinarily persistent passion of avarice. 
Our instances can ouly be representative, for 
the field of observation is wide, and the 
varieties of the miserly spirit are immense. We 
will choose most of our cases from one century. 
In our survey smiles must be mingled with 
sighs, and the ludicrous not infrequently jostle 
the pathetic. We shall encounter curious moral 
contradictions. Crude selfishness vill be mellowed, 
now and again, by unexpected traits of good 
nature or philanthropy ; but, even when their 
final catastrophes are not tragic or grotesque, 
the perverted careers at which we glance will 
prove the eternal truth of that saying of the 
Carpenter of Galilee, when He emphasised the 
difficulty with which all who placed their trust 
In riches would ‘find entrance into those 
highest possibilities of joy and blessedness 
Which are “the Kingdom of God,” whether in 
beaven or on earth. 





London Bridge has been for some hundreds 
ot years such an important factor in the 








trafic of onr great city, that it justifies us in 
selecting our first illustration from the border- 
‘and between history and romance. The original 
bridge is said to have been built through the 
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M.A., Vicar of Burton-on-Trent. 


public spirit of the priests of St. Mary Overs 
Southwark. But the revenues of this college of 
priests (formerly a nunnery) were derived from 
the munificent gifts of Mary Overs, the pious 
and beautiful daughter of John Overs, the 
stingy Southwark ferryman. The strange story 
of John Overs, though largely legendary, prob- 
ably rests upon some substratum of truth. 
He amassed great wealth by his monopoly of 
ferrying passengers across the Thames, but his 
habits at home were of the most penurious 
description. His soup was made from mouldy 
marrowbones picked up in his walks, and he fed 
his apprentices mainly on “black puddings,” a 
delicacy sold in the London of the fourteenth 
century for a penny a yard. “You hungry dogs, 
you will undo me with eating,” was his in- 
hospitable comment on their heaithy appetites. 
This household extravagance so weighed upon 
his mind that, in order to save a day’s victuals, 
he determined to feign death for twenty-four 
hours, fondly hoping that his lads, being “ good 
Catholics,” would at least fast for grief while his 
body was above ground. On the contrary, they 
skipped for joy, and feasted on bread and cheese 
and beer; and when the disappointed “ corpse ” 
appeared, in his graveclothes, to interrupt ‘their 
merriment, one of the apprentices, supposing the 
intruder to be a ghost, killed him by a blow on the 
head from anoar. If there are authentic elements 
in this quaint legend, the saving grace in the 
wretched nature of John Overs was his affection 
for his only daughter. This lady was the 
foundress of St. Mary Overs, and, disappointed 
in love, ended her days in the establishment of 
her own benefaction. An ancient statue (dated 
1575) in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, has been 
stated to represent her father, but, unfor- 
tunately, another title is appended. It would, 
indeed, be only one more of history’s ironies if 
we indirectly owed our imposing London Bridge 
of to-day to the mouldy marrowbones and black 
puddings of Jolin Overs. 
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When we leave the realms of legend, and 
descend to later annals of sober realities, we find 
the eighteenth century particularly fertile in 
the queer specimens of which we are in search 
For obvious reasons it is well to keep fairly clear 


f 


of recent days. Paris witnessed the death of two 


interesting misers—Vandille, who died in 1735, 
and Ostervald, who died in 1790. The former 
lived ina miserable garret. His daily diet was 
bread and milk, with the doubtful luxury of a glass 
of sour wine on Sundays. Starting his fortun: 
with a single shilling, Vandille saved resolutely 
sixteenth 


from his 


to his seventy 
second year. His 
dishonesty and cu- 


pidity were the 
immediate causes of 
his decease, for he 
fell into a fever 
after the exertion 
of carrying home 
some logs which he 
had, more or less, 
stolen from a poor 
woodeutter, whose 
prices he had tried 
to beat down. Not 
only was he _ too 
mean to pay an 
apotheeary half a 
livi for bleeding 
him, but a barber's 
fee of threepence foi 
drawing eight onnees 
ot blood le also 
thought too high. 
As the 
assured him that 
three operations at 


barber 


threepence each 
needed, 
the patient decided 


to save sixpence by 


would be 


having twenty-four ounces tiken at once. Such 
effusion was, not unnaturally, fatal. Even in 
Vandille’s sordid soul there would appear to 
have been rudimentary scruples about charity, 
for he made a point of disbursing a farthing 
Sunday, and by his 
offerings had reached forty-three shillings and 
An apologist might urge that his 
disguise, for he 


every demise his 
reurpence 
parslnony Was patriotism in 
bequeathed his enormous savings of nearly eight 
hundred thousand pounds to the King of France. 
Ostervald, our second Parisian skinflint, who was 
a banker and stockjobber, perished practically ct 
starvation. He always attributed the beginnings 


of his fortune, which he largely augmented by 
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lu ky speculation, to his careful habit, from boy. 
hood, of picking up stray corks In eight years 
he had collected so many corks that he sold them 
for eight golden louis He per nitted himself one 
glass of small beer at night, but, even count. 
ing this alcoholic orgy, his daily domestic bills 
were never suffered to exceed three-h ilfpence, 
His ordinary food, like Vandille’s, consisted of 

liluted 
‘T should not dislike the soup,” he 


bread and milk—in his case profusely 
with water. 
said, when advised to strengthen his frame with 
some in his last hours, “but I have no stomach 
for the meat ; what, 
then, is to 
of that ? So he 
passed away without 
soup, but with a 
suk bag, containing 


| secome 


securities to the 
value of half a mil 
lion, tied round his 
neck. ‘Truly a 1% 
ductio ad absurdum 
of the martyrdom of 
money making! 
France, though not 
Paris, will supply us, 
during this same 
eighteenth century, 
with one of the 





most lurid extant 
example s al this 
aise ! ly craz There 
is no sufficient reason 
to qu stion the prin 
cipal points of 
Foscue’s 
matic destiny. He 


mel yd ra- 


was a farmer-general 
ol the 
province of Langue- 
doe, and was applied 
} to by the Gover 

ment for a _ loan. 

Ilis greed was not satisfied ly the fair interest 
offered, and he feared lest his neighbours, 
who detested him for his churlishness and 
avarice, should disclose his financial capacity. 
So the astute capitalist dug a hole in bis 
protected it by a secret trapdoor 


productive 


GUY 


cellar, and 
with a spring lock. .Into this earthen chamber 
he furtively conveyed his vast wealth. It was 
some time before Foscue, solitary as he had dwelt, 
was missed, but at last the neighbours raised a 
hue and ery. The old house was searched, the 
ponds were dragged, the woods were explored 
but nothing could be discovered of the vanished 
hunks or his money bags. It was only alter 


the house had been sold, and workmen wele 
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putting it in repair, that the ominous trapdoor 
was found, with the k« . in the spring loek outside. 
The searchers lit a lamp, and went down hy a 


ladder into the cave. That which once was 
Foscue lav surrounded by heaps of elittering 


id. Chests of the riches which had brought 


their victim to an end so terrible lined the walls 
of his place of doom. The contents of an over- 
tumed candlestick guttered upon the floor. In 


alvertently the unhappy man had locked him 
self in, and there was nobody to hear and to 
pity his muttled cries. One account says that 
gnawed through 
Let us trust that this gruesome detail 
Anyhow, Foscue’s was 


the wretch’s arms were both 
in agony. 
is a legendary accretion. 
a grim martyrdom. 

Our next pair of portraits, both English, aud both 
also belonging to the eighteenth century, present 
us, especially in the former instance, with ‘the 
curious extreme parsimony 
allied with qualities that the best of men might 
envy. Thomas Guy, the famous founder of Guy's 
Hospital, is asserted 
concerns his own habits, most penurious. He 
was wont to dine upon his shop counter, with 


contradiction of 


to have been, so far as 


no fairer tablecloth than a svied proof sheet 
or a week-old newspaper. Mostly from motives 
of frugality, he had once some intention of marry- 
ing his maid-servant, but he seems to have broken 
off the match because the lavish damsel bade 
some masons repair the pavement outside his 
front door to a greater extent than he had in- 
tended. There is a story that a well-known 
skinflint of this epoch, one “ Vulture” Hopkins, 
the worthy of whom Pope wrote in his “ Moral 


Essays’ 
“When Hopkins dics. a thousand lights attend 
The wretch that, li: ing, saved a candle’s end,” 
once visited Thomas Guy to receive a lesson 
economy. On hearing the object of his 
friend’s call, Guy put out his farthing candle, 
with the terse greeting, “If that is all you are 
eme about, we ean talk it over in the dark.’ 
The “Vu eknowledged his superior in their 
common art It Was A singular lesson to he 
arnt from the philanthropist whose beneficent 
donations and beyuests have done so much to 


Mitigate the misery of two weary centuries of 


pam. John Elwes, again, seventy years after 


Guy, a man of la property, and a well-known 
Member of Parliament, was not a hard landlord, 
and was particular abont the feeding and groom- 
Ing of the horses with whieh he raced and 


hunted; but as regarded his private ease and 


comfort he was the veriest niggard. He could he 
obliging and kind, so long as no direct demand 
Was mad pon his pocket His election ex- 
penses, he hoasted, did not exceed one shilling 
and = sixpence Riding home from Newmarket, 
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he nearly broke his own neck and a friend’s by 
forcing his horse up a steep ditch, to avoid his 
pet detestation—a turnpike. “Thank heaven 
for our preservation!” exclaimed the friend. 
“Yes, from the turnpike,” replied Elwes. He 
died worth a round half-million; and a few days 
before his death, he was found lying upon a squalid 
mattress, with a jug 
of water by his side, in one of his own unin- 
habited houses in Great Marlborough Street. 


a piece of stale roll and 


Dreams of the riches he was so loth to relinquish 
tortured his distempered brain as he wailed, 
“T will keep my money.” But this is just 
what these poor martyrs of money making can 
never do. 

We will not try to class the immortal 
Daniel Dancer, who, by sheer perversion of 
parsimony, has wriggled his way into an obscure 
corner in more than one standard biographical 
dictionary. We get a lively presentment of 


this unique personality from a racy, but very 
century 


rare, eighteenth brochure. Haniel 





MISS DANCER GREETING HER BROTHER UPON HIS GOOD 
LUCK IN FINDING A DEAD SHEEP. 


(From | Print at the British Museum.) 
and his equally eccentric sister were natives of 
Harrow Weald. The brother rarely washed his 
face and hands, becanse soap, he urged, was dear, 


A strong hayband round 


and towels wore ont. 











“THE UNCONSCIOUS BANQUETERS SUBSEQUENTLY PRAISED THE EXCEEDING RICHNESS OF THE SOUP.” 


his waist kept his raiment together. His 
stockings were so darned that patches had oblit- 
erated any original material. His home-made 
shoes were like hog-troughs. His sister resembled 
a bundle of rags. She went habited ina mixture 
of male and female garments, tied round with a 
ravelling of hemp, which was untwisted to make it 
go further. The week’s food of this extraordinary 
couple, in their tumble-down hovel, was three 
pounds of “sticking” of beef and fourteen hard 
dumplings. The carcase of a sheep, which Dancer 
was once so fortunate as to find upon his rounds, 
was converted into a large number of fragrant 
pies, and these, with Miss Dancer’s deft seasoning, 


proved a rich feast for two or three months 
Daniel was not averse from churchgoing, but 
made a rule of leaving the service before the 
collection, though his income was three thousand 


pounds a year. “A penny,” he would say (and he 
probably felt that he could not respectably give 
less) “is the seed of a guinea.” To pay for medical 
aid for his sister in her fatal illness would, he 
declared, be “wickedly and wantonly trying 
oppose the will of Providence.” “If I thought 
bleeding would do the girl any good, I would 
open a vein myself.” Nor did he allow the 
dying woman any more delicate fare than het 
ordinary “sticking” of beef. And yet, with that 
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inconsistency which we have marked as going with 
most miserly temperaments, he always allowed 
his favourite dog a pint of milk a day. Lady 
Temple, who had been generous to Dancer in the 
matter of pot liquor and scraps, and who conse- 
quently inherited the whole of his big fortune, 
found her pensioner, befure his death, enclosed in 
an old sack, which came up to his chin. He told 
his patroness he was so poor he could afford nothing 
better, and, as he had come into the world without 
a shirt, he deemed it becoming to make his exit 
in like manner. The less he made use of, the 
more acceptable, he hoped, would his conduct be 
to God. This,valedictory aspiration of Dancer 
is valuable as showing how misers try, very likely 
successfully, to reconcile their idiosyncrasy with 
such religious convictions as they may possess. In 
extreme cases of avarice there are certainly sug- 
gestions of an insane diathesis. 

An amusing tale was current about Dancer and 
his chief crony, Jeremy Taylor, the Southwark 
stockbroker. Dancer was coming to dine with 
Taylor one day, and was to be entertained with 


some “comfortable broth,” concocted by the host 
(who was as “ near” as the Mr. Barkis of Dickens, 
of later happy memory), out of a single mutton 
chop. Two roguish clerks contrived surrepti- 
tiously to throw three halfpenny tallow candles 
into the boiling mess, and the unconscious ban- 
queters subsequently praised the “exceeding 
richness of the soup.” When Taylor accused one 
of these jokers, next day, of having stolen his 
candles, he was met by the retort that if he and 
Dancer had not, in their hunger, eaten the wicks 
as well as the tallow, these remnants would still 
be found at the bottom of the pot. 

Another sample of a miser who, unlike 
Dancer, combined personal niggardliness with 
performance of duty to others, would be the Rev. 
M. Jones, for more than forty years a curate in 
Berkshire. This divine never allowed his weekly 
outlay to go beyond half-a-crown, and wore the 
same suit of clothes during the whole of his 
prolonged ministry. The surtout with which he 
started was eventually reduced to a jacket, for 
it was first turned inside out, then tucked to 
hide the rents, and lastly had pieces cut off the 
skirts to replenish the upper portion. A fresh 
hat, in the fulness of years, the ingenious Mr. 
Jones annexed from a neighbourly and_ local 


scarecrow. And yet this unaccountable parson 


subscribed, regularly and liberally, to the Bible 
Society, to three missionary societies, as well 
as to the Society for the Conversion of the 
Jews. 


A sufticient illustration of a martyr to “€ s. d.,’ 
who was not a miser, would be Hudson, of York, 
whose name must yet linger in the memories of 
many still living, as that of the once all-notent 
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“ Railway King.” In his golden thirties Hudson 
held British steam speculation in the hollow of 
his hand, and his commercial prestige ruined 
hundreds. In the early forties he was at his 
baleful meridian, but he declined so low as to 
stand his trial for dishonest practices, to be a 
prisoner in the gaol of the city of which he had 
been thrice Lord Mayor, to be released to face a 
residue of lean and ignominious years, till the 
seventies brought the fallen monarch of millions 
a kindlier release still. 

With the exception of Thomas Guy, whose 
splendid active as well as posthumous liberalities 
did so much to counterbalance his individual 
privations, it is but a sombre impression that they 
leave upon us, these Martyrs of Money Making, 
who have squandered their souls for mammon 
and have sought, so pitifully, to lay up treasure 
upon earth. 

There is one martyr, the noblest of them all, 
who lived Jong before our prolific eighteenth 
century, and who has commemorated the futility 





GEORGE HUDSON, MP 


(After the Puinting by Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A.) 


of riches in words that will never die. What 
do we hear from the writer of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, the crowned Preacher of Jerusalem, 
“that weird king who drank of all earth’s goblets, 
and then was thirsty for ever”! He tells us how 
he gathered to himself silver and gold,and was 
ereater than his forerunners or his contemporaries ; 
but he has no cheerier conclusion to pass upon 
the magnificent epitome of triumphs temporal, but 
net eternal, than the lamentable verdict of — 
Vanity. 














HEY knew her by 


no other name. 
She had come 
amongst them 
clothed in grey 
—skirt, long 
cloak, and_ bon- 
net made from 


the same ma- 
terial. This prob- 
ably suggested 
the ‘title. 

She was alone in the world; a brave- 
hearted, sweet-faced little woman, who 
earned her daily bread by the toil of her 
needle, making her life, nevertheless, both 
picturesque and poetical. She had ‘a 
way with her,” the people said, which 
made you think of flowers and trees ; 
things fresh and bright with colour: 
things that were not made with hands 
that were human nor machines which 
were man-made, such as_ frocks and 
furbelows which decked the shopman’s 
windows, and always were associated 
with their purchase money—or the weary 
ache betokening the lack of it. 

She was like an atmosphere, the 
older folk insisted—a sort of tranquil 
summer's evening in the country, wken 
the twitter of the birds getting ready 
for their nest-beds (before night 





came 


A Sketch by Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 














along to tuck them in, in darkness) came 
upon the ear with soothing sounds of 
gentle hush. She was like a breeze, soft 
and fragrant with the perfume of sweet- 
smelling flowers, to feel which upon the 
heated forehead is to say in thanksgiving 
—for thankfulness has many voices— * Oh! 
how nice!” 

And yet her words were fewer than 
the words of women generally, excepting 
as her smiles seemed to speak—and _ these 
were ever fluent—I grieve for you, poor 
tired one!” “Do not lose heart, or 
hope, or courage. Morn follows night; 
cheer up: just a little longer, hold on 
and out!” 

These were the words her smiles sug- 
gested, and only those who watched for 
them, and felt their refreshing infiuence, 
knew how much more they could say 
on an occasion of special appeal for 
sympathy. 

The women of the court where “Sister” 
lived always tried to do their little bits 
of washing on the Monday. because “ she’ 
did hers then: she had said ‘a time or 
two” that it was “more punctual-like 
and tidy” to get the soiled garments 
“out of the way betimes.” it made the 
week go better. The window-blinds and 
curtains—except in the rooms and homes 
of new-comers, who had yet to learn 














Sis 


their lesson —were always kept * fresh 
and clean,” because “Sister” said they 
owed it to each other, as well as to their 
own self-respect, to make all the adorn- 
ments of life as pretty as possible; for 
dust and darkness have nothing to do 
with beauty and light. 

The doorsteps, too, came in for their 
share of attention. Perhaps this would 
never have been done so readily had not 
“Sister” surprised them one certain 
Sabbath morn—soon after she came to 
dwell amongst them—by rising before it 
was day, while all were sleeping, passing 
from door to door. leaving the bright 
touch of cleanliness—washing and whiten- 
ing—upon each = step. Four-and-twenty 
dean doorsteps shining in the’ sunlight 
made a very convincing argument on 
behalf of benefits received, in the be- 
stowal of delicate attentions to common- 
place stones. 

“Sister ” had seldom put in speech 
the plea “ Will you come to church ?” 
but each Sabbath as it came round found 
her starting off soon after the bells 
began to ring. Voice, smile,and manner 
all seemed to utter a warm, round, full- 
sounding word **Come,.” and the older 
women, with but few home ties, found 
themselves making an effort, ‘* because 
‘Sister’ would be pleased.” to follow 
her at a distance to God's house: while 
the younger ones thought about it, and 
sometimes coaxed the husbands to take 
turns with them in “minding t’ house 
and childer.” leaving them free to ‘do 
their duty,” and respond to the invita- 
tion of the bells. 


Thus “Sister” lived and moved and 
had her being in Love, which is both 
God and **of God.” Of herself she never 


spoke, but she lived her life so humbly, 
aml withal veverently, that she daily 
won place for light and truth; and “to 
do good and distribute” was less for- 
gotten by the indwellers of that city 
court, 

And it seemed to them as_ high-day 
and holiday on such oceasions when 
Sister.” after an absence of several 
hours, would return with a large country 
basket filled with flowers. It would be 
the sure signal for all to gather round 
her, but not to jostle each other while 
making rough appeal for favours, eager to 
appropriate the floral gifts. On the con- 
trary, even the rough-mannered became 


gentle for the time, knowing “Sister's” 
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way of doing things. To be selfish and 
disagreeable at that moment would mean 
to create discord, and discord would pain 
“Sister”: and conduct on these lines 
was criminal, and could only lead to 
trouble. 

Hence gentleness held sway, and 
grasp and greed found no place. 

“Sister” would touch the flowers 
softly as she murmured, ** Pretty things ! 
God's loving smile, given to make glad 
the hearts of His children.” Then she 
would say brightly, ‘‘ Now let us all 
choose what we love best, and if all 
cannot have their heart’s desire, at 
least they will rejoice to give up their 
pleasure for another's benefit, because 
that will be a little bit of God-life, the 
life which remains when all else fades 
and disappears.” 

They were standing grouped together 
thus round ** Sister” and her flowers one 
day, when some strangers came to the 
court. The “agent” brought them. They 
were seeking house and home. ‘ Sister” 
Was standing with her back to them 
intent upon her flower - giving - away ; 
but as they passed her she caught the 
tones of a voice which made her start, 
then put her hand to her heart as if 
troubled by sudden pain. 

It was but a memory—even less, the 
memory of a memory—but it had power 
to bring the warm blood to *Sister’s” 
cheeks and to suffuse her eyes with 
tears, 

All heads were turned to watch the 
movements of the strangers, who were 
being taken by the “agent” to an un- 
occupied flat in the house adjoining 
“Sister's.” As their figures passed up 
the stairway, “Sister” moved a step or 
two forward and said earnestly to those 
gathered round: “Share the flowers 
amongst yourselves; I do not feel quite 
well,” and hastily passed from their 
midst and ascended the steps leading 
to her own rooms. 

Half-way a golden-haired child, playing 
on the stair, upturned her rosebud little 
mouth as if appealing for a kiss, while 
her baby hands clutched = * Sister's” 
skirt. 

Now it chanced that the old memories 
which a human voice had awakened in 
*Sister’s” heart had brought with them 
a strange hunger for love and sympathy. 
Catching baby Annie to her breast, she 
bore the little maid, overjoyed to be 
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thus noticed, within the portal of her 
home. 

Then, with a 
seated herself on a 
upon her knee. 

** Kiss ‘Sister,’ little Annie,” she whis- 
pered pathetically. ‘‘Stroke her face 
with your baby hands, tell her you love 
her. Oh, darling! twine your arms—so— 
round her neck. ‘Sister's’ heart is sore, 
and little Annie must kiss it well!” 

And baby Annie pressed her chubby 
little hands to ‘ Sister’s” face, and kissed 
and kissed again the flushed cheeks now 
wet with tears. Then, as if “Sister’s” 
grief became her own, she _ suddenly 
broke into a wail, and sobbed—as children 
sob—dismayed. 

And thus the child became the comforter, 
for “Sister” turned from her own woes 
to minister to little Annie in her trouble. 


closed door, ‘ Sister” 
low chair, the child 


And so the storm cloud passed, and 
peace came back again to that lonely 
woman's heart. 

By-and-by Annie was sent home— 
‘twas but a door or two away; but 
** Sister” stayed within that day, the next, 
and next. Then she took heart and 
courage, and went out to visit her new 
neighbours. 

She found the wife at home, her twin 
babies absorbing all her thought and 
care. The husband had gone out, and 
would not return till afternoon. An old 


friend had come for him, to spend the day 
away. Poor fellow! he had but few treats 
in his sad life. Blind and deaf, he had 
not much to live for. 


How did it happen? Oh! by injury on 


the battlefield: a shell exploded near 
to him, breaking the drum of one ear 
and damaging the sight of both eyes. 


Blindness was gradual, deafness sudden. 
He was patient and unmurmuring, but 


life was very hard to all of them. She 
had married him since his _ affliction, 
taking compassion on his helplessness ; 
but she was a stranger to England. 
America was her home. They had crossed 
the Atlantic soon after their first child 
was born. He had thought it would be 


easier to get help amongst his own 
people; but alas! he had found his relatives 
dead or scattered and so they had walked 
to London, and lived for two years or 


more in a street near by, and she had 
worked and managed to keep a tidy 
home above their heads. But’ the 
buildings were coming down, and they 
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heard of Pearl Court through the 
agent—that was why they came. He told 
them they would find a kind woman 
there, whom all called “Sister,” so they 


knew of her “ betimes,” and were glad to 
claim her friendship! 

Whereat, the explanation ended, “Sis. 
ter” smiled and said: “I will be glad 
to claim you as my friends; you must 
make use of me, and let me help you 
all I can.” 

And from that hour the new neigh. 
bours were an added charge to “Sister,” 
whose eyes grew brighter with unshed 
tears the oftener she visited them. 

And thus the weeks and months passed 
on, and the poor, afflicted man _ was 
dying. 

‘*“How good you've been to 
ter!” he said one 
high-pitched voice 


me, ‘Sis- 
day, in the strained, 
peculiar to the deaf 


and blind; “‘you’ve’ brought Heaven 
nearer. The very touch of your hand— 
as I tell my wife yonder—seems like 
the healing hand of Christ. It has 
many a time “minded me of my _ poor 
lass, who loved me well, but would not 


wed me ’gainst her people’s wishes. She 
was not over-fond of the Army, and 
said she could never marry a_ soldier— 
she’d wait until I'd done soldiering. AndI 
quite meant to give up when Id rightly 
served my time ; but she died, poor dear!” 

Sister ” touched the sick man’s fingers 
here—for she had for his sake learnt to 
talk with the deaf and dumb alphabet— 
and asked: 

‘Who told you she was dead?” 

And the answer came in slow, broken 
speech: “Her Aunt Jane, who sent me 
messages through her own’ son Jim, 
who, poor chap! was killed by the very 
shell which made me the wreck I am. 
Poor darling! I mourned for her many 
a long day, but I knew she had _ gone 
to her reward. And thinking of her 
faith in Christ made me, in my affliction, 
turn to Him as mine. Mary has been a 
good wife to me, and she understands | 
never forget my sainted Zoe. She's not 
jealous of her. Oh! no. It helps her to 
know I’ve something to think of which 
takes my thoughts Heavenwards. AndI 
never feel as if my angel Zoe had lost 
hold of my poor life!” 

An interruption came, and “Sister” 
withdrew, unshed tears in her eyes, and 
a wondrous light upon her face. 

At midnight she was sent for. 


The 
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“*Sister’ touched the sick man’s fingers here.” 
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sick man had been taken suddenly worse. 
His moments were numbered. He was 
full of tender thought for wife and 
children, commending them to God, and 
to “Sister's” care. Then he composed 
himself for sleep, and, murmuring 
softly the name of “Jesus,” gently sank 
to rest. 

“Sister” closed his **Sister ” 
comforted the weeping wife; ‘‘Sister” 
took the children to her own room and 
talked to them of Daddy—** gone home 
to God.” 


eyes ; 


It was the next day but one, when 
the widow clung to her in her loneliness 
and cried : 

*You will not forsake us, ‘Sister’? 
He was so fond of you, and so ‘trustful 
like’ to you. You always did right, and 
he knew you were God’s child!” 

And ‘‘Sister” made gentle answer : 

**T will make you and his—your children, 
my special charge. I will be all to you 
that God permits of help and comfort.” 

And “Sister” kept her word. It was 
tender, loving, though often difficult, 
service: but she never flagged. The 
widow wondered often at her patience. 
Perhaps she might have wondered less 
if she had known--and thus found 
broken links which would have united a 
life story severed in two—that “Sister's” 
Christian name was Zoe. 

Aunt Jane’s “ message” to the soldier 
of his sweetheart’s death was a woman’s 
way of ending a story which, with 
reason or without, she thought should 
be closed. To complete this work of 


darkness, Zoe was told on the authority 
of the soldier son, *“‘ who, of course, knew 
what he was 


that “he” was 


saying,” 
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“courting another.” Then death upon 
the battlefield broke the links whieh 
bound past with present, and Zoe mourned 
for the dead, believing two had _ passed 
into eternity, whereas one life had gone, 
while the other had only lost all sight and 
sound! Then, in the hush which came to 
Aunt Jane’s heart in real sorrow for 
her boy’s fate, penitence came for the 
idle tales of courting another sweetheart 
which had done their work. Zoe heard 
the confession, and straightway left the 
home which, since her parents’ death, 
she had made her own. In solitude and 
amid strangers she must begin life 
afresh. Her loss might, after all, tum 
into others’ gain. She would treasure 
no ill feelings towards Aunt Jane: 
but she would live henceforth a_ life 
of service for her fellow - creatures 
ever conscious that she had wronged in 
thought the lover who had died, as she 
believed, when Aunt Jane’s son was killed. 
Another niece slipped into Zoe's place, 
and she was free to wander. Her aunt 
grew restless, and soon went abroad with 
friends. 

Hence no “‘home ties” claimed ‘Sister,’ 
who learnt to love the people amongst 
whom her new home had been made. 
She found her life in losing it. 

And so it happened that in caring for 
the blind man’s widow and_ children 
“Sister” found an extended mission and 
a work full of deepest comfort to her 
own heart. Did she ever reveal herself 
to those to whom she had become as an 
angel of mercy ? 

Never! The Day will declare it, as it 
will many other things best left in silence 
here. 
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| The Incarnation and the Human Heart. 











By the Rev. W. 


“Philip saith unto him, Lord, shew us the Father, 
0 long time with you, and yet hast thou not known Me, 


how sayest thon then, Shew us the Father ?”—Sr. Joun 
r sd 

HE question that 

we have been 


led up to by all 
these 
tions is 
this: 
really 
man 

Him ? 
sire so to reveal 


considera- 
surely 
God 
desire that 
should = know 
Does He de- 
Himself that 
we shall not only know some 
thing about Him, but actually 
know Him? Does He desire 
0 to be known by us that our knowledge 
shall breed an intelligent admiration and 
lead up to actual personal love? Does 
He desire to bring about such a know- 
ledge of Himself as we call personal. so 
that, as we speak of knowing our neigh- 
bour, even so we may feel that we know 
Him? If this be the desire and inten- 
tion of the Great Spirit of the universe, 
| fail to see how He ean fulfil His own 
wind in this respect otherwise than by 
something in the nature of an Incarna- 
tion. 

lf He do not become incarnate. He can 
oily be known by a description of His 






Does 


ittributes or by the feebie attempts 
that language makes to delineate char- 
acter. But how little do we really 
khow even our fellow-man when we 


have to depend upon such descriptions. 
Let me read a really truthful biography, 


Hay M. H. Aitken, 


M.A., 


Canon of Norwich Cathedral. 


and it sufficeth us. Jesus saith unto him, Have I been 
Philip? be that hath seen Me bath seen the Father; and 


xiv. 8 9. 


the story of what a man did or left 
undone, of his words, his correspondence, 
his manner, his habits, and I seem to 
know the man: he is no stranger to me. 
True, this is not the intimate kind 
of knowledge. Personal contact. social! 
intercourse, know 
other as we cannot know a man even by 


most 


enables us to each 


reading an exceedingly good and truth- 
ful biography of him. But where this 


direct contact is impossible, we may yet 
attain to an acquaintance with him 
through the knowledge of his life which 


mere deseription could never have in. 
duced, 
With God we can have no sense con- 


tact such as is possible with our fellow- 
man, at any rate while we are in our 
present imperfect condition, but IT am 
far from admitting that there is nothing 
in our spiritual experience that answers 
to this. [| am quite ready to admit that 
the highest knowledge of God is direct. 
and is brought about by the action of 
the Holy Spirit on the sensibilities of 


man: but consider how necessary some 
such provision as the Incarnation must 
ever be to the full enjoyment of any 


such personal relations with the Divine. 
So long as God remains unknown, or 
only very” partially and uncertainly 
known, by those who aspire after personal 
contact with Him, that aspiration is 
hardly likely to be gratified. We need 
such an acquaintance with the Divine 
Object as shall dispose us to repose an 
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intelligent faith in Him, ere we are in 
a& position to expose our being in the 
spirit of true faith to His personal in- 
fluence. We need to know God morally 
ere we can enjoy His society spiritually ; 
we need to form some adequate idea of 
what God is in His personal character 
and in His attitude towards us before 
we can venture with confidence to claim 
it of Him that He shall make His home 
in our hearts, and penetrate our inmost 
consciousness with the mystery of His 
Divine presence. It was, therefore, quite 
in harmony with what we might have 
reasonably expected that the Incarnation 
came in the order of events before the 
Pentecostal effusion. 

What is God? How are we to think 
of Him? In what form are we to present 
the idea of God to our mind? I cannot 
love and worship a mere congeries of 
attributes, still less a mere combination 
of forces. If I am only to think of 
Him as ‘‘a Power other than myself that 
works for righteousness,” I shall not feel 
more affection towards Him or enthusiasm 
on His behalf than I feel for the force 
of gravitation, which I might describe 
as a power other than myself which is 
the first condition of all righteousness, 
because it is the first condition of all 
existence. 

I will not worship, I cannot love any- 
thing that is less than personal; I will 
not worship, I cannot even respect, any 
form of personality that is essentially 
distinct from my own. I am sufficiently 
conscious of the dignity of my own 
nature to feel that any being possessing 
personality essentially distinct from 
mine, and destitute of the most promi- 
nent characteristics of mine, must, of 
necessity, be my inferior, with what- 
ever amazing capacities of force it may 
be endowed. I reverence mind too much 
to bow the knee to a being that has 
not mind; I love the beautiful too much 
to respect a being that has no sense of 
the beautiful; I honour goodness too 
much to adore a_ being that has no 
capacity of moral choice; I value love 
too highly to admit for a moment that 
a being that does not love can be my 
moral superior. And if this mysterious 
Something that we call God is not my 
moral superior, I care not by what 
forees He is backed, I cannot own Him 
as my superior at all. 

And to all these inquiries, so all-im- 





portant, so perplexing, there comes ap 
answer from that despised and rejected 
Prophet of Galilee: ‘‘ Have I been go 
long time with you, and yet hast thoy 
not known Me, Philip? he that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father: and how 
sayest thou then, Shew us the Father?” 
If Lam to be guided by that human voice, 
I shall at once find myself forming some 
very definite convictions with respect 
to the character of God, such convictions 
as are well expressed for me in the 
memorable words of our great departed 
poet— 

“Thou seemest human and divine, 

The highest, holiest Manhood Thou.” 


I contemplate that life of pure, un. 
selfish, self-sacrificing love, so full of 
tenderness and compassion; I think of 
its quick and ready sympathy even for 
the undeserving, its hatred of unreality 
and hypocrisy, its love of truth; I think 
of its forbearing patience, I think of its 
burning zeal for the weal of man, and 
as these and other features of that 
wondrous human career rise upon my 
mind, and claim my admiration, I am 
able to say, ‘This, then, is what God 
is!” Such as Jesus Christ was, when 
He was here on earth, such has the 
eternal God ever been, such must He 
now and ever be; for He Who lived that 
perfect life has said, ‘I and My Father 
are ONE.” 

Oh, the blessed rest that comes to the 
human heart in this discovery of God! 
We are not then poor, deserted orphans, 
wandering over the face of a darkened 
world, going we know not’ whither, 
living we know not’ for what, the 
sport of blind chance, the victims 
of our environment. We need _ not 
erect an altar to an unknown god, and 
try to school ourselves to hope for the 
best, where all is inexplicable mystery. 
We need not try to love a God Who 
has left us without any clear, intelli- 
gible token that He has any sueh 
feeling towards us—nay, a God of Whom 
we know not whether it is in Him to 
love at all. We need not lose all con- 
viction of the Divine personality in the 
sense of its infinity, nor weary ou 
minds with an attempt to form neces. 
sarily inadequate conceptions of the 
Absolute. 

We know and love our fellow-man, 
without being able to explain him 
metaphysically; we know what he 
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is to us without being able to give 
a philosophic account of the mystery 
of his being. And even so when we 
see God in Christ, we can know Him and 
love Him, even although the mystery of 
His Being is not diminished but even 
enhanced by His Incarnation. We can- 
not explain how He is human and yet 
Divine; we may not even be able accu- 
rately to determine the limits of the 
Divine and of the human in His character 
and conduct. But we are not concerned 
with these metaphysical inquiries; all 
that we want to know is that this Being, 
Who is found in fashion as a man, is in 
every respect the express image of the 
Divine Person, as well as the brightness 
of His glory. If this be so, then I am 
in a position to fulfil the direction of the 
ancient sage, ‘“‘Acquaint now 
with Him, and be at peace”: and in doing 


so I have the fullest assurance that 
thereby good shall come unto me (Job 


xxii. 21). 

Do I feel myself a guilty sinner, con- 
demned by my own conscience, and, 
perhaps, even despised by my fellow- 
sinners; is the brand of shame upon my 
brow, and the load of conscious guilt 
on my heart? How will God deal with 
me—what have I to expect from Him 

if I venture to approach Him and cast 
myself on His mercy? Just reflect for 
a moment how many questions have to 
be answered before I can ‘* be at peace.” 
I need to know, first, whether there is 
any such thing as forgiveness for me; 
and then I need to know whether, even 
supposing I am forgiven, I shall have to 
remain under a cloud. Can one who 
perhaps has forfeited the friendship of 
the good and respectable here on earth 
hope to be into the favour of 
God? Further, I want to know whether 
[ may hope for this at once or only 
alter a period of probation and, as it 
were, of purgatorial discipline. Nor is 
even this all. I want to understand under 
what conditions forgiveness is possible, 
and, yet again, whether, even supposing 
that God in His mercy forgives me, 
there is any hope of my gaining the 
knowledge of His forgiveness, so that 
I may escape from the terror and the 
misgiving, and see His face with joy. 

To all such inquiries, and, indeed, to 
all inquiries that may arise from my 
consciousness of sin and my need of 
pardon, one glance at the Great In- 
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carnate gives me the reply that I need. 
What Jesus was to the sinners of that 
distant age in which He lived, that Jesus 
is to-day to all who need His pardoning 
grace, and such as Jesus is, such’is God. 
I have only to ask myself, ‘*‘ How would 
Jesus have dealt with me had I been 
His contemporary, and approached Him 
in the days of His flesh?” in order to 
know how God will deal with me to-day. 
Such as Jesus Christ was to the woman 
of Samaria, to the fallen penitent that 
washed His feet with her tears, to the 
once unscrupulous publican, to she dying 
malefactor, such is God to me _ to-day, 
such must He be for all time to those 
who need His pardoning grace so sorely. 

To have seen Him in His quick sym- 
pathy, His prompt pardon, His unre- 
served reception of and restoration of 
the fallen, to have heard His words of 
grace and truth, carrying with them the 
assurance of forgiveness and the blessed 
evangel of peace—this is to have seen 
and known the Father. It is thus that 
I may feel quite sure how the eternal 
God will deal with me. 

Or, again, am I a disciple and a ser- 
vant of His, but a very weak and erring 
one, full of faults and _ failure, and 
often, alas! causing disappointment and 
even provocation to my Father’s heart? 
Once more I look at that little group 
in Galilee, and I watch the patience and 
the persevering love of the Master for 
His poor frail disciples, whose faults and 
follies in the early days of their relations 
with Him, and, indeed, right on to the 
end of His sojourn with them, were so 
like my own: and as I listen to Him, 
now reproving, now encouraging, but 
always sympathising, I am able to say, 
“That is how I may expect the God of 
infinite wisdom and absolute moral per- 
fection to deal with me.” He will not be 
impatient with me, while at the same 
time He will not spoil me, as we say of 
our children, with a weak and foolish 
indulgence; He will mingle firmness with 
His kindness, but He will continue to be 
faithful to me, even if I should, alas! 
like those who denied and forsook Him of 
old, be sadly false to Him. This is God! 

Am I bowed down by some great 
sorrow; does my heart feel as if it were 
breaking: are my eyes brimming with 
tears? Well may I ask, Can the Great 
Spirit of the Universe, that mysterious 
Being Who holds the issues of life and 











death in His hand, and by Whose immut- 
able laws the machinery of the world, 
with all its apparent disregard for our 
sensibilities, works out the inevitable 


can such a Being enter into my weak- 
ness and feel the sorrows of my heart? 
[ turn my eyes to Bethany, even as | 


ask the question, and I get my answer 
in the briefest verse in the Bible: ‘Jesus 
wept.” Is that how God feels for me? 
Do I discern in that sorrowful, tear- 
bedewed countenance, so full of tenderest 
sympathy, a transcript of the very heart 
of God ? 

Oh! thank God for this one and only 
answer to agnosticism, whether ancient 
or modern, in the revelation of God in 


Christ! [ can love God because, as God, 
He is such as Jesus was. as Man: | 
can adore God because He is, as God, 
such as Jesus was, as Man: above all, 
[ can trust God. because He is, as God, 
such as Jesus was, as Man. I do not 
want’ a God Who shall be in any way 


morally higher or better or more worthy 


of my adoring homage than Jesus was, 
for I cannot form any conception of 
such. My endeavour to picture to myself 


a higher ideal than that which has been 
in Him exhibited will be no more success- 
ful than were the attempts of the ancient 
Kgyptian hieroglyphic painter or sculptor 
to produce more august, more 
wholly admirable, form than the human. 
I cannot admire the human body with 
the face of a hawk. nor the lion’s body 


some 


with the face of a man. These are no 
improvements on the human idea, and 
no more can I improve on the Divine 


ideal by seeking to tind something more 
coniplete, more true to the highest type 
of moral beauty, something more lofty 
in its greatness, more condescending in 
its tenderness, more worthy of my heart’s 
deepest love, than Jesus was, than God, 
as revealed in Jesus, needs must be. 
Surely, to know such a God is to love 
Him, and to know and to love such a 
God is to possess the secret of complete 
satisfaction. ‘It sufficeth us." We can 
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afford to wait for the final epiphany if 
only we know that God 
Here, our hearts can find their rest, with 
the assurance that all is well. Philip 
Was nearer the satisfaction that he 
sought when he uttered these words than 
he himself had any idea that he was; 
and we have a similar satisfaction within 


is such as this. 


our reach. Oh! let us take full advant- 
age of it. We are not yet allowed to 


enjoy the glory of the Beatific Vision- 
not yet is the veil of mystery between 
this world and that withdrawn : still we 


see as in a mirror darkly—not yet can 
we see face to face: but we can afford 
to wait, so long as we know that this 
is what God is, and can feel, while 


we wait, the blessed, assured peace that 
having this solution of the 
supreme chigma in our hands. Jesus we 
know, and He has said it: ‘ This is life 
eternal, to know Thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ. Whom Thou hast sent.” 

Brethren, again L quote those wondrous 


comes by 


words, and this time I press them on 
you for the practical application of all 
that I have been saying: \cquaint 


now thyself with Him, and be at peace: 
thereby unto thee.” 
Believe that God is such as Jesus showed 


shall come 


good 


Him to be, and treat) Him = accordingly. 
Deal with the Great Invisible as you 
would deal with Jesus Christ Himself, 


did you see Him standing in bodily form 
before your “No man hath seen 
God at any time. The only begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, 


eyes. 


He hath declared Him.” Accept the 
declaration, and act upon it: know and 
believe the love that God hath towards 
you, as revealed in the love} of Christ; 


and let all your coldness, all your doubts, 
all your guilty fears, be dissipated before 
the genial rays of this true Sun of 
Righteousness and you shall prove the 
truth of words we sometimes sing: 


‘Your hearts, if God ye seek to know, 
Shall know Him and rejoice. 

His coming like the morn shall be, 
Like morning songs His voice.” 
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Fane STS ME laa’s all right,” said 
Ss wt} old Captain Ben, 
| | taking his pipe from 


his mouth, and swing- 
ing it in a half-circle 
above his head, to 
add force to his argu- 
ment. ** He’s a leetle 
onstiddy in his pints, 
but that’s ‘cause he’s 





only fourteen an’ ain't got ali his riggin’ on 
yet. This life o’ ourn’s a queer ocean, an’ it 
has a good many shiftin’ winds. The craft 
that steers into port without strikin’ a snag 
w foulin’ an anchor, has got to do better’n 
most of us. Bein’ as Tom's only fourteen, an’ 
ain’t had no pilotin’ to speak of, seems like 


we ought to stay our jedgment till he finds 


his bearin’s. He’s got a strong hand, an’ a 
keen eye, an’ a stout heart; an’ now all he 
needs is to down his helm an’ git close- 


hauled in to the wind.” 

‘Huh!” derisively; **Sam Tillot’s Robert 
ain’t but fourteen, an’ he’s been earnin’ his 
livin’ this two year; an’ there’s the Ripp 
boys, an’ Bill Sanson, an’ Jake Green, all of 
‘em under fourteen, an’ see what they’re 
doin’. Don’t talk to me!” and the one store- 
keeper of the village reversed a mackerel 
keg and seated himself as though ready for 








an exhaustive discussion of the case. ‘A boy 
that gits on to fourteen, an’ makes no p’ints,” 
he continued, positively, ‘tain’t likely to work 
very close in to the wind. All he’s good for 
is ballast.” 

“Tom has a strong hand, an’ a keen eye, 


an’ a stout heart,” 
defensively. 

“Yes, more shame to him,” retorted the 
storekeeper. “If he wa’n’t so smart there'd 
be some excuse. But Tom Barton’s got the 
best boy’s head in town; that’s why I asked 
him to do my clerkin’. Gener'ly I don’t care 
to have anyone under twenty, but Tom's 
no common boy, an’ I thought mebbe I could 
train him to be of consider’ble use. Huh!” 

Captain Ben’s expression of benevolent 
approval was considerably dampened by this 
last expletive. 

“Wouldn't he come?” he asked, with 
evident disappointment in his voice. 

*Come!” explosively. “Huh! The boy 
jest grinned an’ said he wa’n’t lookin’ for 
work; that when he was, he’d remember me 
an’ give me fust chance. The idea! ‘Stead 
o’ gettin’ his head in to the wind, he’s steerin’ 
plump tother way. An’ there’s his mother 
workin’ her finger ends off diggin’ clams to 
pay for his eddication !” 

**He ain’t but fourteen,” murmured Captain 


repeated Captain Ben, 
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Ben, meekly. “I’ve known crafts to spring 
a leak on the fust voyage, an’ then to come 
home in the end with full cargo o’ spices 
an’ precious things. Tom’s mother bas done 
her best to spile him, but he’s sure to come 
out all right. He ain’t sensed what she’s 
doin’ for him yet.” 

‘*Huh!” was the storekeeper’s only com- 
ment. 

Meanwhile a boat was being slowly worked 
down the shore. She was not more than 
twelve feet over all, was flat-bottomed, and 
generously patched and calked, and _ her 
manner of riding, or rather plunging through, 
the waves, hinted strongly of an unseaworthy, 
water-logged condition. 

But nothing of this oppressed her keen, 
bright-faced owner. Every movement of his 
betokened pride in the craft, and from time 
to time he leaned over the side to gaze 
admiringly at the newly painted Byant 
Lark, whose letters were large enough and 
bright enough to be read a half-mile across 
the water. Had he not done the painting 
himself? and had he not rescued the boat 
from its dilapidated, broken, condemned 
condition among a pile of wreckage, and re- 
fitted and repainted and recalked until the 
water had ceased to seep through the seams 
and cracks? Even the patched leg-of-mutton 
sail, and the mast and rudder, were all of 
his own make. 

Down past the fish-houses and drying 
frames he rowed, and the beach where they 
hauled the seines, and on to a point opposite 
the long, unpainted frame building which was 
the post-office and general store; then a little 
old man with a hoe and a big basket came 
hurriedly toward the beach. 

“Oh, Tom!” he called shrilly, ‘‘can ye 
give me a lift down to the clam flats?” 

‘*Guess so,” came back a cheery answer; 
**but you'll have to sit pretty steady. The 
Lark ain’t finished yet, and she’s liable to 
upset.” 

‘** All right.” Then, as he stepped cautiously 
into the boat, ‘* Ye see, it’s three miles to the 
flats, Tom, an’ my legs ain’t so young an’ 
spry as they was once.” 

*Goin’ to fill that basket, Cap’n Ben?” 
asked Tom, as he threw out his right oar 
with a long, strong back-stroke, which again 
headed his boat down the shore. 

“Tf I can, Tommy. I ain’t had no clams in 
most a’ week, an’ the storekeeper said he'd 
take a mess from me. Clams are good this 
time o’ year.” 

He rested his chin upon the handle of the 
basket and watched the strong, even strokes 
of the boy with smiling approval. 

‘Your mother went up to the flats pretty 
early. I s’pose?” he said. 

** Before sunrise,” Tom answered lightly. 
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‘* Mother seems possessed to stay on the flats, 
I never saw such a woman for work.” 

‘**Mebbe she works too much,” Captain Ben 
suggested, looking out across the sea. 

**Of course she does,” quickly. ‘TI tell hep 
so every day, but she only laughs and keeps 
right on. I don’t see any use in her striving 
so,” with considerable irritation in his voice; 
“other women don’t.” 

**Mebbe ’tain’t so much the work she likes 
as the money she earns. I don’t s’pose she 
lays much by?” inquiringly. 

‘**No, I don’t think she does,” doubtfully. 

*Schoolin’ costs a good deal o’ money,” 
commented Captain Ben, again looking out 
across the sea; “sights of it, they tell me.” 

‘But Tl pay it all back, a hundred times 
over!” cried Tom, a sudden flush coming to 
his face. ‘An educated man can make all 
the money he wants.” 

** Mebbe—mebbe.” Then, changing his tac- 
tics, ‘“‘It’s nice you’re growin’ up so big an’ 
strong, Tom. Your mother must find you a 
deal o’ help.” 

“She will when I’m grown,” shortly. “Just 
now I’m getting my education.” 

Captain Ben regarded him through the 
corners of his eyes. 

** Jest so,” he said placidly. ‘* You've had 
three years at the Hilltown Academy, an’ 
now it’s comin’ on your summer vacation. | 
spose you study some every day?” 

‘*‘In the evenings. During the day I exer- 
cise, to keep myself strong. Mother's got me 
some dumb-bells, and T’ve fixed up a _hori- 
zontal bar behind the house; then I spend 
several hours on the water every day. Just 
see my muscle!” and he bared and bent his 
right arm until a compact bunch of firm 
muscles rose as evidence of his strength. 
“There isn’t a boy in school who's got an 
arm like that!” proudly. 

**T should think not.” Then a curious little 
smile puckered the old man’s mouth. ‘* When 
I was a boy,” he said genially, ** we used to 
harden our muscles like that by bringin’ 
heavy baskets o’ clams on our shoulders from 
the flats, an’ by rowin’ boat-loads o’ fish an’ 
clams across the bay to sell. Them dumb- 
bells an’ bar contrapshuns—we hadn't heard 
of them.” 

He rubbed his hands together softly, and 
turned his eyes again to the sea. 

‘I s’pose you'll be doin’ a lot o’ fishin’ an’ 
clam-diggin’, now the long vacation’s comin’ 
on?” he continued mildly. ‘* That shore place 
over t’other side the bay uses a lot 0’ stuff, 
an’ the hotels pay good prices. I guess mebbe 
you can make almost enough to pay your 
schoolin’ next term; and more’n all, ‘twill 
save your poor mother such a deal 0’ hard 
work.” . 

“Oh! mother digs clams ‘cause she likes t, 
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said Tom hastily. ‘She said she’d rather 
work than not. I'd help her more, only I'm 
saving myself for school. Mother says I must 
not lift things much and get tired, and that 
I mustn’t do bend-down work that might 
strain my brain. Soon’s I get educated, you 
know, [m going to commence getting rich; 
then mother will never have to work any 
more.” 

By a strong effort Captain Ben brought his 
eyes round to look squarely into Tom's. 
““Seems like turnin’ on that bar might 
bring one’s head consider’ble low down,” he 
said reflectively, ‘‘an’ there ain’t no denyin’ 
that dumb-bell swingin’ is mighty hard work. 
Looks to me like both of ’em would be sort 
o resky. Now, if I was asked to give my 
advice, straight an’ no favour, I'd say that 
some moderate exercise, like fishin’ an’ huntin’ 
round for clams, an’ takin’ ’em across to the 
hotels to sell, would be more stimulatin’, 
Then, agin, it seems to me that a man’s 
got more important muscles than what he 
carries in his arms an’ legs, and that fust an’ 
foremost it’s the heart that needs exercisin’ 


and stimulatin’. But here we be to the flats, 
an’ that’s your mother, I guess, way up yonder 
by the ma’sh. Well, good-bye, an’ much 


obliged to ye.” 

From the flats Tom headed his boat directly 
toward Cat Island, a mile and a half away. 
This was part of his daily exercise, to the 
island and back, and, though he had been at 
home only a week, he was already beginning 
to exult in the increasing hardness of his 
muscles. Another term he would probably 
be chosen to succeed the stroke oar at school, 
who would be graduated. 

But as the boat sped on he glanced from 
time to time at the slight figure near the 
marsh. He could see the shoulders rise and 
fall as the clam-hoe was used in churning, 
and began to wonder if she had dug many, 
and, if so, would not the load be too heavy 
for her to carry to the village, three miles 
away. Perhaps she was working too hard, as 
Captain Ben had said, and perhaps it was not 
so much a pleasant recreation, after all, as it 
was a labour of love. 

Tom had not given much time to thought, 
His mother had told him that he must devote 
himself to study and suitable recreation, and 
that he must not work; and he had accepted 
her advice as very pleasant and eminently 
proper. She had always laughed instead of 
finding fault, and that had blinded him to 


jest knew it,” 
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much of the hardness of her life; and, besides, 
he had spent only his vacations at home dur- 
ing the past three years. 

But now he began to see things in a differ- 
ent light, and presently his strokes began to 
lose their vigour, and finally ceased  alto- 
gether. Then he swung his helm a-lee and 
brought his boat round into the wind. 

His mother was working with her back to 
the water when she heard his boat grate 
upon the sand. 

“Why, Tom, dear!” she cried, as she turned 
hastily, ‘‘what’s the matter? Are you sick ?” 

*"No, indeed, mother,” cheerily. ‘1 just 
thought ['d come and give you a lift home 
with the clams. Let me help you pile them 
in here, and then you must get in yourself. 
The water’s so smooth there'll not be any 
trouble. Why, what a lot you've got!” 

“Yes, I dug more’n common; an’ I was 
just wonderin’ how ever I would get ‘em 
home; wa’n’t thinkin’ of you comin’ for me, 
Tommy,” with a pleased little quiver in her 
voice, 

As they approached the village, Tom turned 
to her with a new gravity in his eyes. 

“Pm going to make a few changes, mother,” 
he said. ‘*I ought to have done so before.” 

She looked at him expectantly. 

“Mr. Brown offered me a job in his store 
yesterday,” he went on, **and I refused it.” 

“Yes, he told me about it,” she said, 
smilingly. ‘But you did just right, Tom. 
You wouldn't ‘a’ had time enough for study 
an’ proper exercise.” 

‘I guess the store would furnish exercise, 
and I could study at odd times and evenings. 
Anyhow, I’m going to tell Mr. Brown that 
I'll begin to-morrow. Now don’t you object, 
mother,” as she was about to protest; “you 
and I have both made a mistake. If Mr. 
Brown likes me, I will stay a year. That 
will give money enough for us to live on and 
start me to school again. After that I can 
earn my schooling by teaching.” 

*Oh, Tom ,” she began, but he _ inter- 
posed, 

“It’s no use, mother; not a bit,” he said. 
* All you can do now is to gaze down at 
that pile of clams in the boat. They are the 
last you'll ever dig.” 

The next day Captain Ben sat on the 
store steps, smiling genially to himself. ‘I 
he muttered; ‘jest knew it 
for a positive fact. Boys like Tom only have 
to git their bearin’s to come out all right.” 
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By the Rev. R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 


““O blessed Church of ours, which the honour of the Divine condescension illuminates, which in our times the 
glorious blood of martyrs renders illustrious! She was white before in the works of the brethren; now she has 
become purple in the blood of the martyrs. Among her flowers are wanting neither roses nor lilies! ’’—CyYPRiay, 


Epist. viii. (Oxford Ed., x.). 
PART 1 


Callixtus, where 
the mild air of 
the tufa galleries 
seems to embalm 
the memory of 
martyrs, there is 
an inscription, per- 
fectly legible and 
profoundly = mov- 
ing. As the guide 
lifts the taper to 
the slab, the Greek letters come one by 
one into view, and as one spells out the 


name ®ABIANOCHENIL+®™, 





he would be a strangely unimaginative 
and cold-blooded person, indeed, a Gib- 
bon, who did not feel a thrill of awe, 
of gratitude, of enthusiasm. ‘ Fabianus, 
Bishop, Martyr "—that is the meaning of 
the mystic rune. The symbol of * Mar- 
tyr” is less deeply incised than the rest, 
and was added later. Perhaps even that 
tells a tale: for a year and a half after 
the death of the martyr the persecution 
allowed no election of a successor, and 
while the hands of love could carve the 
name and the office, it required the hand 
of authority to add the canonisation of 
martyrdom. 

Eusebius tells us all too little of this 
Fabianus, who is the first authentic 
martyr of the Roman bishops. Legend 
has dignified nearly all of the twenty im- 
mediate successors of Peter as martyrs; 





the catacomb of 


but legend and history are two different 
things. History for the first time in the 
case of Fabianus gives her authentic seal. 
On January 20th, 250, he was executed, 
one of the first victims of the Emperor 
Decius, who only assumed the purple at 
the end of 249. Yet Eusebius gives us 
the story of Fabianus’ election to the 
office of bishop, and, if not so authentic 
as the martyrdom, it also has a truth of 
its own. Fourteen years before that day 
of persecution put the crown of martyr- 
dom on the bishop's head, the Church 
had been assembled to choose their chief 
pastor. Fabianus was in the little con- 
clave, an ordinary member of the Church, 
not a presbyter or even a deacon; and, 
so the story runs, in the midst of the 
deliberations—held, as we can well imag 
ine, in a cortile or portico of the house 
of Pudens or the house of Clement, which 
still stand to recall the primitive Chris- 
tianity of Rome—suddenly a dove alighted 
on the shoulder of Fabianus. The Church 
hailed the omen with acclamation—this 
was the Holy Spirit descending on God's 
chosen. Fabianus accepted the sign, and, 
layman as he was, undertook the task, 
to which toil rather than honour at- 
tached, of directing the affairs of that 
despised community. During those four- 
teen years, with the exception of the 
outbreak under Maximinus, in which Hip- 
polytus was murdered, the Church had 
rest. Gordianus and Philip the Arabian, 
though bad Emperors—-perhaps because 
they were bad Emperors—-left the Chris- 
tians unmolested. But we gather from 




















Cyprian’s letters that Fabianus was a 
model pastor, full of zeal and good works, 
iustifying the election of the Holy Ghost, 
the tombs of the saints, among 
was himself to lie. Was he 
like St. Paul, or was he flung 


caring To! 
whom he 
beheaded 


to the lions in the arena? We do not 
know: but we have Cyprian’s assurance 
that he died with constancy and devo- 
tion, and, like a good captain, braved 


death when many of the crew disgraced 
their profession by a cowardly apostasy. 
It is a irony of the situation 
that the good Emperors were the perse- 
eutors of Christianity. This paradox is 
easily explained from the standpoint of 
polity, the strongest in some 
the world has ever seen, 
most of us as the Roman 
Empire. In that system State and 
Church were identical. The divinity of 
Rome was the immediate object of loy- 
worship. The Princeps, or, 
as he frequently called from 
his command of the legions, the Imper-. 
ator, personified this abstract divinity of 
the State. Blasphemous as it sounds to 
Christian ears. he was not only Lord, but 
God. He claimed to represent God on 
earth, just as the Pope does; and by the 
inexorable logic of his position, resistance 
to him became not only treason, but im- 
piety. A careless and indifferent Emperor 
slow to enforce the theory of the 
State which he ruled; but the Emperors 
who took their task seriously, Trajan or 
Marcus Aurelius, did not shrink from the 
logical result of the theory. To 
the act of worship to the Emperor was 
equivalent to denying the authority—-the 
divine authority —of the State. We have 
ho reason to think that Trajan or Marcus 
Aurelius ever felt it necessary to examine 
the spiritual inwardness of Christianity : 
addressed to 


curious 


that 
respects 
known to 


great 
which 


alty and of 


Was more 


Was 


refuse 


the numerous \ pologies ” 
them were probably treated as an open 
letter prominent states- 
man by in the columns 
of a newspaper would be treated to-day. 
rulers, cherishing no anti 
pathy to their misguided subjects, only 
recognised that the attitude of the Chris- 


addressed to a 


obscure persons 


These rreat 


tians to the Roman State was a menace 
to its existence. A system which rested 
on the deification of a city and a man 


must be overthrown by a religion which 
had a city in the 
of desire and the 
sole object of worship. 


heavens as the object 
invisible Lord as the 
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Decius, Who assumed the purple in 249, 
belongs to the sort of Roman 
Emperors, and for that reason persecuted 
the Christians. A distinction 


nobler 


senator of 


under Philip the Arabian, he offered 
to quell the mutinous legions in Gaul: 
this he succeeded im doing. but the 


legions compelled him to choose between 
death or the purple. He is said to have 
privately assured his master that he was 
returning to Italy solely to hand 
the authority. But cireum- 
stances Were too strong for him. He was 
forced, at the head of the pacified legions, 
to overthrow and replace Philip. As a 


over 
assumed 


not unworthy successor of Trajan and 
Mareus Aurelius, he immediately insti- 
tuted a vigorous persecution of the 


Christian sect. 

From the nature of the case, persecution 
in the middle of the third, must be more 
than persecution at the end of 
the second, century: for Christianity had 
become a considerable force. It had pro- 


severe 


duced) strong and able leaders, like 
Clement and Origen of Alexandria, 
and Cyprian of Carthage. When the 


hand of persecution was relaxed, it was 
already both profitable and attractive 
to join the Church: and multitudes of 
fair-weather Christians -thronged — the 
assemblies in the great cities. It seemed 
to be already assumed that the kingdoms 
of the world were becoming the kingdoms 
of the Lord and of His Christ, 

Only the wisest heads, like Origen and 


Cyprian, understood that the logical 
antagonism of the Empire was not over- 
come, but must manifest itself afresh 


whenever a strong and capable Emperot 


should take the reins of government. 
‘IT do not believe.” wrote Origen, in the 
reign of Philip, “that the tranquillity 
we are now enjoying will be of long 
duration.” He was sure that if calamity 
fell on the State there would not be 
wanting those who would ascribe it to 
the anger of the gods for the impiety 


of the Christians, and a strong Emperor 
would give effect to the popular con- 
viction. Cyprian seems to have been 


warned of coming trouble in a vision: 
*T saw the father of a family, and by 
his side a young man counten- 


ance expressed anxiety and grief blended 


whose 


With indignation: his cheek was resting 
upon his hand. Another young man on 
the left was holding a net. which he 


wish to cast over a whole 


seemed to 
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great nation. It was said to him whom 
this vision astonished, that the young 
man on the right was mourning to see 
his precepts violated, while he on the 
left rejoiced because an opportunity 
was given to him of receiving from the 
father of the family the power of per- 
secution.” 

The vision is not hard to interpret. 
Christ mourned over the laxity and 
worldliness of His Church; the Emperor 
Was permitted by God to visit upon the 
unworthy family the faults of degenera- 
tion. It is in this way that prophetic 
and saintly spirits can always infer the 
approach of suffering and trial from the 
sarelessness and coldness of the Church. 
And it is always well to remember that 
the Emperor who persecutes is still a 
minister of God; from the Father of the 
family he receives the sword and the 
permission to use it. As we watch the 
outbreak of the conflagration which we 
all persecution, we should recall the fact 
that Christ baptises with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire. His fan must be in His 
hand. He sends flames which warm 
the hearts of the faithful, while He burns 
up the chaff with fire unquenchable. 
He crowns His martyrs with an imperish- 
able crown, and by their martyrdom 
stirs the dead hearts of all His people. 

The decree of Decius was a_ great 
aggravation of the similar decrees of his 
predecessors. Before, the prosecution 
was directed against bishops and prom- 
inent persons; now it was directed 
against all without discrimination. Be- 
fore, the simple penalty of death was 
imposed on the obstinate; now a method 
not unlike the Inquisition of the Roman 
Church was instituted. ‘*The Emperor 
commanded the governors of the various 
provinees under terrible threats,” says 
Gregory of Nyssa, ‘‘to inflict upon the 
Christians all manner of tortures, in 
order to bring them back to the worship 
of the divinities by fear and the com- 
pulsion of outrages.” Death is not so 
terrible as torture. It argues a higher 
fortitude to withhold a_ recantation 
under the rack than to submit in an 
ecstasy of faith to the block or to the 
stake. When in the days of Paganised 


Christianity the Inquisition adopted the 
methods of Decius, the Roman Church 
made of her victims just such martyrs 
as she had once offered from her own 
children. It is the supreme test of truth 








when she endures tortures, “ not accept- 
ing deliverance.” 

Gibbon, in his contemptuous style, has 
seen fit to minimise the extent and 
severity of the persecution which fol. 
lows. He reckons up the number of 
the victims whose sufferings have beep 
recorded, and finds them but few. He 
obviously sides with the Roman govern. 
ment, and is more impressed by the 
ameliorations which the humanity or 
indifference of the persecutors suggested 
than by the constancy of those who 
suffered.the extreme rigour of the edict, 
No prejudice of the religious ever equals 
the prejudice of the anti-religious, and 
to go back to the authorities which 
must have been before Gibbon’s eyes, 
and which he must have ignored or 
manipulated, is to receive a curious lesson 
in the subtle bias which influences un- 
belief. 

Our authorities show that it was the 
design of the Emperor entirely to suppress 
Christianity. And if, in accordance with 
the justice and legality of Roman methods, 
every attempt was made at first to 
accomplish the end by persuasion and 
by milder penalties, the iron hand soon 
appeared under the velvet glove when 
commands and entreaties failed. Through- 
out the great Roman world it was soon 
perceived that the Emperor had set his 
face against the Christians, and all who 
were well affected to the government, 
With all who had anything to hope from 
it, devoted their zeal to the fulfilment 
of the terrible intention. We speak only 
as men; but if the Gothic invasion had 
not diverted the Emperor's attention and 
called him, after a brief reign of two 
years, to face death on the battlefield, 
the cruel order might have been success 
ful. In the two years that the perse- 
cution lasted, nothing was wanting to 
prove the relentless purpose of the govern- 
ment. 

The tortures applied to the Christians 
were not only of the brutal and violent 
kind. Attempts were made to seduce 
them from their faith and sanctity by 
the most subtle kind of snares. Dia- 
bolical proconsuls incited the soldiers to 
visit upon the brides of Christ the 
affronts they had offered to the ancient 
and polluted divinity of Venus. Jerome 
tells us in the Life of Paul the Hermit 
that a still more terrible snare was pre- 
pared for a Christian youth; at length 
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“In her anguish she sought refuge in the flames which her persecutors had kindled.” 
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he escaped the peril by the desperate 
expedient of biting out his own tongue. 
When we realise that in this persecution, 
instituted by a Roman Emperor, not 
only all the force of a powerful govern- 
ment was exerted to subdue, but all the 
insidious snares of a voluptuous and 
demoralised civilisation were employed 
to seduce, the souls of believers in Christ, 
we shall not feel in a position to cast 
a stone at those weak brethren and 
who succumbed. Lately called 
out of heathenism, or perhaps brought 
up in a nominal faith, many of them 
represented the soil in which the thorns 
choked the good seed when persecution 
attended the confession of Christ. 

The writings of the Fathers of that age 
are full of lamentations over the fall of 
the apostates. On the promulgation of 
the Emperor's edict, many of the more 
distinguished Christians hastened to 
conform. Some held government offices, 
and pleaded the excuse of duty. Others 
yielded to the entreaties of friends. A 
jeering populace saw these fair-weather 
Christians approach the heathen altar to 
offer the required sacrifice, pale with fear 
or flushed with shame, more like victims 
than offerers of the sacrifice. Rich 
Christians, to save their wealth, went 
even further. and protested, with un- 
conscious truth, that they had never been 
Christians. Many attempted escape, and 
were arrested. Many endured up to the 
point of torture, and then yielded. 
Thousands sought in one way or another 
to secure from indulgent magistrates the 
certificate (libellum) to show, rightly or 
wrongly, that they had complied with 
the requirements of the authorities. 
These Jibellatici, as they were called, 
presented a grave problem to the Church 
When persecution had Could 
traitors who had yielded to fear under 
the threat of suffering or death be 
received into the fold of Christ again ? 
Had not their hypocrisy been revealed in 
the fire of persecution? It was a question 
which the heroic confessors who came 
safely through the ordeal were inclined to 
answer more in the spirit of Romans than 
of Christians. 

If we are to 
language of Cyprian, these unhappy 
renegades received in many cases the 
punishment of their faults with startling 
“One of these.” he writes, 


sisters 


ceased. 


believe the excitable 


suddenness. 


* who of his own will ascended the Capitol 








IVER, 


to make denial, after he had denied 
Christ became dumb. Another, who was 
in the baths. was seized by an unclean 
spirit, and tore with her teeth the tongue 
with which she had either impiously 
eaten or spoken; she was her own 
executioner, nor did she long live after. 
wards.” 

It is against the dark background of 
this cowardice and apostasy on the part 
of the wealthy and important, that the 
constancy of the martyrs, many of whom 
were weak and poor and simple, shines 
with a beautiful and undying light. 

Beyond the distinguished victim Bishop 
Fabianus, we have no detailed description 
of the persecution in the capital of the 
Empire itself. But in the letter of the 
Roman Church to Carthage on the with- 
drawal of Cyprian, we have the assurance: 
“The Church stands in faith, notwith- 
standing that some have been driven to 
fall by very terror.” Cyprian’s letters 
also introduce the names of Moyses and 
Maximus, two Roman presbyters, and 
Nicostratus and Rutinus, two deacons, 
who stood faithful as confessors in the 
persecution. We have a letter from these 
four on the joy and glory of confessing 
Christ at the risk of life. Moyses, says 
Cyprian (Epist. lv.) was subsequently mar- 
tyred. We read of Alexander, Bishop 
of Jerusalem, and of Babylas of Antioch, 
thrown into prison and dying there. At 
Ephesus the terror constrained — the 
Christians to hide in the bowels of the 
earth: and the return of the fugitives to 
the light of day, when the persecution 
Was over, gave rise to the famous story 
of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. At 
Smyrna the worst apostate was. the 
bishop Eudemon. Where the saintly 
Polycarp had died for Christ in the 
persecution of Trajan, his apostolic sue- 
cessor, in the persecution of  Decius, 
denied his Lord and saved his life. But 


Pionius, the presbyter, made — some 
amends for the treason of his bishop. 
Surprised at the Lord's table by an 


excited mob, he was dragged before the 
magistrate in the Forum; there he had 
the agony of hearing Eudemon repudiate 
Christ; but this only kindled in hima more 
ardent desire to be faithful. The magi> 
trate tried to shake his constancy by 
appealing to his love of life. Was not life 
sweet to him under that Ionian 
sky, in the beauty and charm of that 
fortunate city? Yes, he replied, but it 
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would also be sweet to him to breathe 
the air and to behold the light of the land 
to which his The tortures 
of his prison, and the sufferings of the 
stake failed to move him. In the soft air 
of a luxurious city a hero and a martyr for 
Christ was reared. St. Pionius should be 
ranked with St. Fabianus among the stars 
which ilumine that dark night of per- 
secution and apostasy. 

however, can the 
working of the edict of Decius be so 
clearly studied as in the great city of 
Alexandria. Fortunately, at least for us, 
the bishop, Dionysius, fled from the per- 
seeution, and wrote an account of what 
happened, which Eusebius incorporated in 
his history. From him we learn that, 
even in the which preceded the 
persecution, the unpopularity and peril of 
the Christians had been revealed. Excited 
by a licentious poet, whose verses were 
evidently denounced by the Christians, 
the mob of the city made attack on the 
Metras, an old man, 


heart aspired. 


general 


Nowhere, 


year 


aged and the weak. 


stood firm and was killed. Quinta, a 
delicate woman, refusing to renounce 
Christ, was dragged naked through the 


stony streets of Alexandria until life was 
extinct. Apollonia, a young girl, was 
cruelly tortured ; her cheeks were cut open 
and her teeth wrenched out; and in her 
refuge in the flames 
The 


sacked, 


anguish she sought 
which her persecutors had kindled. 
Christians were 
and, as Dionysius says, these persons, like 
the contemporaries of the Apostles, took 
joyfully the 
Christ’s sake. It was on the top of this 
that the edict of the 
came, and gave to the wild 
passions of a licentious mob, which hated 
purity, the support of the law and all 
the machinery of a strong government. 

It is characteristic of the heroic element 
in the strong men of the Church that 
Dionysius feels it 
for bowing to the storm of persecution 
and withdrawing for a time 
cealment. Such an apology is unneces- 
sary to our ears; but to the zealots of 
the time it seemed not only a duty to 
brave death, but a privilege to secure mar- 


houses of the 


spoiling of their goods for 


lawless éneule 
Eniperot 


necessary to apologise 


Into con- 


tyrdom. The morbid desire of the crown 
of the martyr was confused with the 
simple courage which is prepared to con- 
fess Christ, be the consequences what 
they may. We read the apology of 
Dionysius with different eyes from those 
of his contemporaries : 
God, and He knows that I lie not: not 
thinking of myself, nor without the aid 
of God, have I made my flight. 
Sabinus sent an officer to seek me. And 
I for four days remained at home ex- 
pecting his arrival. But he searched all 
round, the roads, the rivers, the fields, 
supposing that | was in hiding or on 
the move. But he was held with blindness, 
not finding the house; he never thought 
that I, when pursued, would remain at 
home. Reluctantly, after four days, God 
bidding me go, and marvellously opening 
the way, we went out, I, my servants, 
and many of the brethren. And that 
this was the work of the Providence of 
God, what followed shows: for we have 
been able to be of service to some.” 

We quite agree. Providence 
Dionysius to record the triumphs of 
faith. He has rendered service to count 
less generations by the letter to Fabius, 
Bishop of Antioch, in which he com- 
memorates the martyrs of Alexandria. 
Gibbon cynically observes that in so vast 
a city Dionysius has only the names of 
ten men and seven women as martyrs. 
But it must be remembered — that 
Dionysius hardly professes to give an 
exhaustive list; and as the object of 
the authorities was to terrify by tor- 
ture, rather than proceed to extremities, 
it is reasonable to that these 
seventeen deaths represent hundreds of 
sufferers in a less degree. And Alexandria 
is only one of hundreds of cities in the 
vast Empire through which the edict of 
Decius ran. 
apparent when we reflect that the words 
of Dionysius were before his eyes: ** How 
can I tell of the multitudes who wan- 
dered in deserts and mountains, and 


‘IT speak before 


spared 


suppose 


Gibbon’s unfairness becomes 


died of hunger and _ thirst, frost and 
disease, robbers and wild beasts, the 
survivors of whom are witnesses both 


of their election and victory ?” 
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Saxholme Fair. If he had 
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A Complete Story by Katharine Tynan. 





HEN § Eas- 
= : terham 

heard 

of John 

Pember - 
ton’s marriage 
with a foreigner 
it was deeply 
scandalised. It 
was the fitting 
end, they said, to 
tee John’s being above 
} his place, and trapesing 
, with Squire to outland- 
ish foreign places instead of staying at 
home and farming Pemberton land, as 
generations of his quiet forefathers had 
who had never travelled further 
from home than to Gapton Market and 
stayed at 
home quietly, they said, he would have 
Harriet Bunce, and the farm 
would not have gone to rack and ruin 


as it had done. 


After all, Liza only lived a few years. 


Easterham air chilled her, and the cold 
isolation in 
her. The 


Which Easterham folk set 
place was too raw and un- 
friendly for the child who had bloomed 
like a poppy when she came there first. 
She was a dark, starved thing—starved 


for the sun and the kindliness of her 
neighbours 
hunger, 


with great black eyes of 
before she faded out of life, 
leaving John Pemberton a squalling Liza 


some days oid and a broken heart. 


For something broke when John Peim- 





berton looked down on the little dark, 
face, and realised that he was a 
widower. Squire St. John was in Egypt 
for the winter, and so was not there 
to console his tenant, whom he had 
made his friend, because of his inexplic- 
able passion for music and poetry and 
pictures, come by heaven knew how! 


cold 


When Liza was dead the neighbours 
Were sorry, and crowded about John 
Pemberton with kindly, if somewhat 


awkward, sympathy. A thousand pities 
Liza could not have lived to test that 
real kindliness which would have turned 
to her in time. Now she could never 
know it. Even as she lay dead she wore 
a scared and withered look, the look 
her face had assumed when first she 
shivered before the bracing grey wind 
that swept those northern fells. 

“You should have taken her back, 
man,” Mr. St. John reproached John 
Pemberton afterwards. ‘If you had not 
the money, was I so far away that you 
could not write to me?” 

But the truth was that John Pemberton, 
absorbed in his dreams, had not noticed 
things. He was writing an_ oratorio 
which would at last take the world by 
storm. What did he see of the neigh- 
bours’ black looks? Nothing at all. 
They had been directed towards him for 
a long time, and he had never noticed 
them. -As for the wind over the fells, he 
was born to that,and his fathers before 
him. His happiness had deeper springs 
than the neighbours or the wind could 
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reach. If he had thought about it, he 
would have said that Liza was enough 
for him, and he must be enough for Liza. 
Because he had no idea how different 
things were When one had not the musie. 
After Liza’s death, things became, if 
possible, worse than ever. The land grew 
thistles instead of corn; the house was 
neglected ; the infant 
Liza, being a lusty 
infant, let her world 
know that she was 


nezlected. Kven the 





“It was Miss Bunce herself.”—). 318. 


music could not quench her cries; and 
having become sensible of that first dis- 
comfort, other awoke in John 
Pemberton. He had learnt the ways of a 
gentleman through his association with 
the Squire; and all at once he realised 
that his house was squalidly ill-kept, his 
food coarse, even himself obviously neg- 
lected and uncared-for. 


senses 
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Yet the last thing to enter his mind 
would have been a second marriage. But 
Liza had not been dead a year before it 
Was suggested to him by Mrs. Donington, 
the managing wife of the Vicar, who, but 
for the limitations of sex, might have 
made an invaluable bishop. 

Mrs. Donington knew quite well the 








difference —_be- 
tween John 
Pemberton and 
Harriet Bunce, 
and was some- 
what impatient 
of it. After all, 
he was not going 
to get a lady to marry him, and it was 
a thousand pities Ralph St. John, who 
was the lady’s cousin, should ever have 
made the poor fellow accustomed to 
things that set him above his station. 
The lady, who had been interested in 
Liza,and gentle to her with the tender- 
ness a somewhat masculine nature is apt 
to feel for a soft, helpless one, sighed 
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over Liza’s memory, and then became 
cheerful again. After all, Miss Bunce 


had a great deal of comeliness, and was 
a most estimable person in many ways, 
if a little sharp in temper; and she had 
a tidy sum of money to bring to the 
rescue of John Pemberton’s farm. 

When Mrs. Donington first suggested 
the marriage the man stared at her in- 
credulously. In that pause the angry 
erying of little Liza echoed through the 
house. 

“Your child is being neglected,” said 
the lady, looking as if she would have 
flown to the rescue. She worshipped 
children, and was herself childless, though 
that was a sorrow she never allowed her- 
self time to think upon. 

*T’m afraid so,’ said John helplessly. 
“She cries a good deal for a _ healthy 
child. I'm afraid her nurse sleeps 
through her crying very often.” 

*T should think she does. You have 
the laziest girl in the village in Anne 
Chitty, Mr. Pemberton, and the most 
conscienceless. She is quite capable of 
injuring your child through her neglect 
and indolence.” 

*T will send her away at once.” 

“And get another as bad. Better 
think over my suggestion, Mr. Pember- 
ton.” 

John 
muttered 


Pemberton shook his head, and 
that marriage would be the 
very last resource. Mrs. Donington 
looked at the refined, sensitive face, 
which the slovenly clothes and the three- 
days’ beard had not disfigured, and _ it 
eame to her lips to say that if he married 
Harriet Bunce they need not see much 
of each other, since he would be absorbed 
in his art and she in the affairs of this 
world; but she checked the speech with 
a half-smile at the thought of making it 
to a possible bridegroom. 

But after Mrs. Donington had gone 
away the child’s crying still continued, 
and an uneasy sense of the deterioration 
of himself and all his belongings fretted 
John Pemberton even while the music 
whispered at his ear. Liza’s child—that 
Liza’s child should be neglected was 
worst of all. Great, dark, reproachful 
eyes came between him and the pages of 
the music. He could hear Liza’s voice 


pleading for her little one in the crying 
of the violin when he took it to him for 
comfort. 

He sent Anne Chitty away, replacing 


her by another village girl. The child 
fretted more, and one day he surprised 
the new nurse while she was shaking the 
child in a fit of fury. He drove hep 
from the house, and brought the baby, 
then ten months old, into the parlour, 
where he kept all his precious things, 
He was looking down smiling at hep 
because her little black head reminded 
him of a blackbird’s, when a visitor was 
announced. It was Miss Bunce herself. 

**Bless me!” she said, ‘“‘are you mind. 
ing the child yourself, John Pemberton?” 

He told her about the nurse, and hep 
indignation pleased him. She had no in. 
tention of deceiving him, but the truth 
was that her anger was against the ser. 
vant—she waged war with the whole race 
of servants--rather than from any sym- 
pathy with the child or disgust at its 
oppression. She had never found chil- 
dren anything but tiresome things herself, 
and would have resented the presence of 
one in her tidy house rather more than 
that of a mouse or a blackbeetle. 

“What are you going to do with her 
now ?” she asked. 

**Mrs. Greenapple will see to her, per. 
haps, till I get someone else.” 

“If she sees to her, it will be the first 
thing she ever has seen to,” said Harriet 
viciously, looking round the dusty room. 

Not long afterwards the news went out 
that John Pemberton and Harriet Bunce 
were to wed. Mrs. Donington rejoiced. 
The man’s helplessness had lain on her 
heart. The neighbours thought John had 
purged the offence of his first marriage, 
and emerged from their taciturn reserve 
so far as to offer him awkward congratt- 
lations. 

John felt as if he being con: 
gratulated on a new servant. In his own 
mind had been Mrs. Donington’s unspoken 
thought that there need be little com 
munion between him and Harriet. She 
would have the affairs of the house and 
the baby to look after, and he had his 
kingdom of the mind into which she 
could never enter. 

He did not feel that he was wronging his 
first wife by the second marriage. He 
was but sacrificing himself for the sake 
of her child, and because he felt that 
even in her Paradise she must be troubled 
by the blight and desolation which had 
fallen upon him and all that was his. 

Squire St. John’s contemptuous Col- 
gratulations, when he came back to find 
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the disconsolate widower a three-months’ 


bridegroom. wamazed and puzzled John 

Pemberton. 

“Ah!” said the man who had never 
the bride who left him with- 


forgotten 
out even the comfort of a child, ** you are 
a lucky man, Pemberton, to be able to 
make a new start like this.” 

The speech was belied by the tight line 
of the fine mouth and the quiver of the 
nostrils. Mr. St. John angry and 
disappointed with his old friend, and dis- 
gusted with himself for having thought 
the fellow anything but common clay, 
despite his genius for music and his ready 
appreciation of all the arts. 

“Make a new start!” echoed John 
Pemberton dully. His mind had = wan- 
dered to the rapture of those early days 
of the first marriage, and already he 
vaguely repented his second. 

Something repentance 
his face, perhaps, for the Squire went on 


was 


of his Was in 
with less hardness in his tone. 

“Sarah Donington tells me she put it 
into you She is very proud ot 
your excellent new wife 


head. 
herself, tells me 
is putting you on your feet again, looking 
after your farm and everything for you. 

Hang it all, man! you shouldn't have 
listened to Sarah if you didn’t want to 
do it. I'd never have asked you for the 
rent, nor grumbled that you were an 
unprofitable tenant. nor allowed you 
to hinder your real work in any way for 
the want of money.” 

Still, despite the momentary compune- 
tion at the bewildered look in John 
Pemberton’s which prompted the 
latter part of his speech, the Squire could 
not forgive that second marriage. 

He absented himself more and 
from England. What was there to keep 
him at And when he made a 
flying visit he did not John 
Pemberton. 

“He might have done something,” he 
said to himself, “if he had kept that 
child alive. on if he had been true 
to her memory. But, as it is. he has 
fizzled out as he deserves.” 
that had passed 
had given John Pemberton half a dozen 
children of the second marriage, and 
Liza was thirteen, and nurse to 
all her little step-brothers and sisters. 
The second Mrs. Pemberton had indeed 
pit a new face on the farm. the farm- 
tead, and all that belonged to it. 
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She was a clever, energetic man-woman, 
and the desultory farming that had gone 
on before her coming to the place Was 
very soon changed for something more 
brisk and profitable. The reins of govern- 
ment, which John Pemberton had held 
with an absent-minded slackness, became 
taut and firm in her capable hands. 
With a good-natured contempt for John’s 
administrative faculties. his wife pushed 
him aside, and stepped into his place. 
She was «a wonderful woman, everyone 
declared, for while she looked after the 
farm other things were not permitted 
to suffer. 


If she could not be at home to do her 
own house-work, she took care it was 
well done in her absence. Her children 


came into the world strong and healthy, 


and she gave them a wholesome life, 
with very littl coddling in it. The 
children would hardly have known a 
toy if they had been shown one, but 


they made their own toys of the things 


they picked up in their country life. 
They wandered where they would. Liza 
gave them what = superintendence Was 
possible considering that the last baby 


was always her charge. And Liza’s great 
happiness was always the baby, though 
it might keep her awake at nights, and 
though her little figure had 
stunted by reason of her 
burdens. aia 

As for John Pemberton, he was. from 
the neighbours’ point of view, more 
feckless than ever. His second wife, who 
talk of love 


become 
constant 


would have scoffed at any 
as sheer sentimental nonsense, Was 
honestly in love with the grey, bent- 


shouldered man, who lived in the world 
she never entered. She had an odd kind 
of pride, in his music and the 
pictures he painted, and she was tolerant 
of his wasting his time, which never 
would be worth any money,in the great 
garret at an angle of the house 


too, 


roomy 


to which he had fled with all his 
belongings when she first came to the 
house as a bride. 

She hardly ever visited him there, 


being vaguely conscious that her presence 
hindered, even irritated him. Little Liza 
was his only visitor. He hardly seemed 
to notice little Liza, with the baby in 


her arms, squatted on the warm hearth- 
rug. listening to his music as he played 
it over with a look in her eyes that 
her soul listened. 


told 
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Those hours in the garret were Liza’s 
great pleasure, indeed her only pleasure. 


The second Mrs. Pemberton did not 
believe in the need for pleasure in her 
own life or anyone else’s. Hard work 


was the pleasantest thing she knew, and 


it must suffice her belongings as _ it 
sufficed her—always excepting John. 
John was her spoilt child, who must 


take his pleasure in idle dreams, since he 
would have it so. 

If the baby cried, Liza would smother 
it up in her small breast and run out 
of the room with it before the composer 
had time to notice, except in the vaguest 
way, the discord in his harmony. But 
the babies seldom cried with Liza. She 
had a genius for handling and comfort- 
ing them, and, as all their wants were 
attended to, they were placid babies, 
much given to contemplating their own 
toes and fingers, to the great peace of 
the rest of the world. 

Gradually John .Pemberton came_ to 
a hazy knowledge of the great wistful 
black eyes fixed upon him as he worked, 
and the knowledge brought with it a 
vague comfort and surcease from a 
lonely pain that had been with him for 
many a year. Out of a silver mist of 
dreams he would look at Liza and nod 
to her, half believing her her mother. 
He began to play his music for her. 

“Listen, little one,” he would say: ‘it 
is the ‘Scherzo. What dost thou think 
of it ?” 

And little Liza would look back at him 
the passionate applause for which his 
soul was starved—he who had never had 


an audience since Ralph St. John had 
eried “ Bravissimo!” in the days long 


gone by. 

In time there 
little Liza did not 
father’s music had 
that of the great 
flung their enchantment upon his life. 
She could sing many and her 
father’s compositions she knew by heart; 
but her singing was kept for the fields, 
where she sang with the larks and 
thrushes, and with no more discriminating 
audience to hear her than the fat babies. 

One day she sang against the larks on 
the field side of a hedge, the other side 
of which was a grassy lane seldom tra- 
versed. As she tossed the notes on high, 


Was not a movement 
know. Not only her 
entered her soul, but 
composers who had 


songs, 


wild and liquid, an elderly man stood in 
the lane and listened. 


When the golden 
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notes had fallen to earth again like the 
skylark returning, he walked on, with a 
deliberation which proved he was no 
stranger, till he found the gate he 
expected, and entered the field by it. 

His feet made no sound on the rich 
grass, and his shadow was the first thing 
that warned Liza of his presence. She 
looked up at him, shading her eyes with 
her hand. He looked down at her with 
a friendly smile. The great baby took 
all the foreground, and Liza’s little black 
head barely peeped above the tightly 
twisted rings of golden hair that were the 
baby’s. 

**Now,” said the stranger gruffly but 
kindly, “just tell me—whose little girl 
are you, and what is that you were 
singing ?” : 

“If you please, sir,” said Liza, “Tm 
Mr. Pemberton’s little girl, and the song 
was from father’s cantata, ‘The Maid of 
Orleans.’ ” 

“Ah! that explains. I had 
the child left him a daughter. 
father still writes music, eh ?” 

**He is always composing, sir, many 
things—oratorios and songs; and he de. 
stroys much of what he writes, for he 
is very fastidious.” 

“So ought every artist to be. It re 
minds me of long ago. The fellow wrote 
divinely well; but I thought it was all 
dead, dried up in him long ago.” 

“Tf you are talking of father,” said 
Liza, with her black eyes on him, “his 
music will never be dead till he andl 


forgotten 
So your 


are dead. I know it by heart. I am 
going to learn to write it down, because 
I am afraid he will destroy it all in 
time.” 

* Bless my soul! what would he do 
that for?” asked the elderly man in 
great excitement. 


**He says the world has no place for it. 
He says he has been able to make it, but 
he can give it no wings. Long ago he 
had a friend to whom he looked to help 
him, but the friend forsook him. It is 
not in father to do those things for him- 
self,” she concluded wisely. 

I think his little daughter will give 
them wings to carry them out in the 
world.” 

“* gr” 


“You; you have the voice of a bird. 


You would like to sing your fathers 
music, to bring him praise and honour 
and money and friends?” ; 
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The little girl stared: then she drew 
the baby’s head to her breast, as though 
its reality was to comfort her for some- 
thing impossible. 


‘I am going to see your father. I am 
that friend who forsook him: but what 


[ cid not give him then—I might have 
known he was ineapable of helping hin- 
self in that way; and to think of his 
making his musie all these years !—what 


[ did not give him I shall give his 
daughter. Your voice shall be traine:}. 


You will sing your father’s music; you 
will make him great, as the world e 
teems it, as though he were not grea 
already, having made the music. I re- 


member now: I thought it wonderful, 
superb! How could I have forgotten?” 
For a second two searlet spots had 
flickered in Liza’s cheeks. Then. they 


began to fade slowly. 

“Tt would cost much money,” she said 
soberly. “I do not think we have so 
mueh, and, if we had, she would never 
permit it. Besides, there is the baby.” 

She pressed her lips to the back of the 
little round head. 

*You think I do not 
find the money—eh ?” 
his eyes twinkling. 

*T think you do not know how expen- 
sive a matter it is,” said Liza, politely 
averting her gaze from his shabby clothes 
and dusty boots. ‘ But if you are father’s 
friend I shall take you to him. He has 
always grieved that he lost you.” 

John Pemberton, a little later, with his 
eyes on a and the violin on his 
shoulder, grieving and grieving, felt a 
light toueh on his arm and turned with 
his slowly awakening. absent smile. 

*f have brought an old friend, father.” 
said Liza. “ He says strange things about 
my singing your songs and making them 
famous; but I tell him it is impossible.” 

*So you have come back?” said John 
Pemberton, stretching out his disengaged 


look as if I could 
said the man, with 


score 


hand to his old friend. **I have missed 
you all these years.” 

“And I you, man. I[ was unjust and 
hasty: and I[ have sinned against you 


and the world in not giving you a help- 
ing hand. I shall help you now through 
the child.” 


“Ah! Liza—is it true that you think 
she can sing ?~ 

*She will have the finest soprano in 
Kurope. We will go back to Milan and 
watch over her. Rossi will train her; 
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you will hear her sing in your oratorios 


after all.” 

A light sprang up in John Pemberton’s 
eves. 

**Milan!” he cried: and it was like the 
exultant shout of a schoolboy. 

Then the light faded off. 

* No,” he said; “I can’t leave my wife 
and the little ones. I am no good to her, 
but she is a good soul, St. John—a good 
soul! She would miss me if [ were to go,” 


Liza stared at the two men with all 
her might. ‘St. John,” her father had 
said. Was it possible this was the Squire 


who had been so long absent, this shabby 
old man, whom Liza had thought of as a 
quite humble person? She saw Mr. St. 
John change and soften. He patted her 
father kindly on the shoulder. 


“You are right, man.” he said. “I 
hear Mrs. Pemberton is a pattern of all 
the virtues. Never mind; my = sister, 
Magdalen, will take the child, and will 


see after her. She loves Italy and music, 
It will delight her: and Liza will come 
back bringing you fame and fortune, old 
friend.” 

*T saw tears in the woman’s eyes,” Mr. 
St. John said afterwards, describing these 
happenings to his sister, ** when she was 
taken into counsel and told that Pember- 
ton refused to leave her and the chicks. 
She was eager that he should go—urged 
it upon him, saying that she would keep 
everything going till he returned.” 

“And afterwards. too,” said Mrs. Lang- 
ley. “Upon my word, | wonder at you, 
Ralph, suggesting such «a thing as his 
leaving her!” 


*He isn’t much good to her: but | 
never saw a woman so pleased. I did 


she is devoted to Pen 


her an injustice 
aware of her 


berton. who seems hardly 
presence.” 

So Liza went to Italy with Mrs. Lang- 
ley, and justified all Mr. St. John’s pre 
dictions of her. But when fame and 
fortune had found out John Pemberton 
he still steadily refused to leave his farm 
and his garret. And Mrs. Pemberton 
worked as hard as ever, although her 
husband was a great composer, and her 
step-daughter a great singer, and her ow! 
children were to be educated as_ ladies 
and gentlemen. Perhaps, if the truth were 
told, she was a little sorry that she wa 
not still allowed to do everything for her 
husband, and so leave him free to dream 
his dreams, 
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BASED ON THE 


-The Early Christian Church. 
Passage for reading— Acts ii. 37 -47. 


JANUARY 19TH. 


) OINTS. The marks of true con- 
version to the Christian 
religion : 

1. Sorrow for past sin 
and change of life. 

2. Faith in Jesus as the 
only Saviour. 

3. Love towards all men 
for Christ’s sake. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Con- 
viction of Sin. When a 
man is wounded with 
a barbed arrow the 
agonies he suffers will 
cause him to toss about 
in pain; but the harder he 
strives to release the weapon 





from his flesh the more does 
it become entangled in his 
sinews, the wound becomes 

enlarged, and the torture is 
likewise, when by the power of 


increased " 
the Holy Spirit*a man is wounded on account of 


sin, and the arrows of the Most High tear his 
soul, he frequently tries to pluck them out with 
his own hand, but finds that the misery becomes 
worse and the inflaming wounds at last cause 
faintness and despair. Only the Good Physician 
knows how to relieve the pain and set the man 
free. 

The Magnetism of Christ. A needle will move 
towards «a magnet when once a magnet has 
moved near to it. The hearts of men show a 
willingness towards salvation when the gracious 
good-will of the Lord operates upon them. It is 
ours to move towards Christ as if all the moving 
were ours, but the truth is that the Lord Jesus 
by His Spirit moves towards us, and that makes 
us move towards Him. Not till the Spirit of 
Christ was given at Pentecost did the hearts of 
the Jews move towards faith in Him. 

A Bountiful Princess. Renata, daughter of Louis 
XII. of Fratice, after her conversion to the Pro- 
testant cause, was distinguished for her bounty 
and goodness. She displayed her kindness more 
particularly towards her countrymen. Every 
Frenchman who in travelling through Ferrara 
was exposed 
kindness and benevolence. 


to want or sickness experienced her 
After the return of 
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the Duke of Guise from Italy she saved, as the 
army passed through Ferrara, more than six 
thousand of the French from perishing by want 
or hardships. During the civil wars in France slic 
retired into her city and castle of Montargis, where 
she received and supported numbers of distressed 
persons who had been driven from their homes 
and estates. ‘‘I myself,” wrote one of the nobles of 
the day, “‘sawin her castle more than three hun- 
dred Protestants who had fled thither from all 
parts of the country. Her old steward protested 
that she fed daily hundreds of people wh« 
flocked to her for refuge and support.” 


January 26rH.—The Lame Man Healed. 
Passage for reading—Acts iii. 1—16. 

Pornts. The miracle depended on : 

1. The sympathy of the apostles. 

2. The faith of the cripple. 

3. The power of Christ. 

ILLUSTRATIONS, Suffering Draws Out Sympathy. 
A worker in a Manchester slum tells the story of 
a whole family completely changed by the power 
of a deformed child. The father was a navvy, 
the lads were coarse and uncouth, and the mother, 
overworked and far from strong, had fallen into 
untidy habits. But there was born into that 
home a crippled child, and that deformed baby 
was the means of drawing out the sympathy and 
love and tenderness of the whole family. The 
man nursed and petted his child of an evening; 
the boys made playthings for her, and showed 
their affection in all sorts of pleasant ways; the 
mother kept the window clean, that her child, 
pillowed on the table, might look out on the 
court. The visitor declared that she witnessed a 
complete transformation in the family—an elevat 
ing and refining process went right through the 
whole household. 

Simple Faith. A peasant of simple faith was 
once admitted to the presence of the late King of 
Sweden, and was asked by him what he con 
sidered to be the nature of true faith. The 
peasant entered simply but fully into the subject, 
to the King’s comfort and satisfaction. He de- 
trusting fully in God's word and 
then doing God's will.” When on his deathbed 
the king had a return of his fears. He sent for 
the Archbishop of Upsal, who at once began a 
learned and logical definition of faith. When he 


scribed it as “ 
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had finished the King said: ‘All this is most 
ingenious, but it gives me no comfort. It is not 
“that I want. Nothing but the peasant’s faith 
will do for me.” Sometimes babes in knowledge 
see the things of God more clearly than the wise 
The lame man believed, and was 
rulers refused to believe, and were condemned. 
Constant Miracles. There is an Eastern fable of 
a boy having challenged his teacher to prove to 
him the existence of a God by working a miracle. 
The teacher procured a large vessel filled with 
earth, in which he deposited a kernel in the boy's 
presence, and bade him pay attention. In the 
place where the kernel was put a shoot 
appeared. The shoot 
stem put forth leaves and 
spread over the whole apartment. It then budded 
with blossoms, which, dropping off, left golden 
fruit in their place, and in the short space of an 
hour there appeared a noble tree in the place of 
the little seed. The youth, overcome with amaze- 
ment, exclaimed, ‘‘Now I know there is a God, 
for I have seen His power!” The priest smiled 
at him, and said, “Simple child! do you only 
now believe? Does not what you have just seen 
take place in innumerable instances, year after 
year, only by a slower process? Is it the less 
wonderful on that account? He is the Lord, and 
changes not. His mercy and power are ever the 


same.” 


saved; the 


green 
stem; the 
branches, which soon 


soon became a 


The First Persecution. 


Acts iv, 1—22. 


FEBRUARY 2ND. 
Passage for reading 

Pornts. Opposition must be met by 

1. Boldness in defence of the truth. 

2. Sympathy for those in trouble. 

3. Prayer for God’s help. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Unspating Bo'dness. Oliver Mil- 
lard. a popular and energetic preacher of the 
reign of Louis XI. of France, attacked in his 
sermons the vices of the Court, and did not spare 
even the King himself, who, taking offence at it, 
sent the priest word that if he did not change 
his tone he would have him thrown into the 
fiver Seine. ‘*The King,” replied Oliver, ‘ is the 
master, to do what he pleases; but tell him that 
I shall reach Paradise by water sooner than he 
will with his post-horses” (Louis XI. had lately 
established a travelling post). This bold answer 
both amused and intimidated the King, for he let 
the priest continue to preach both as he pleased 
and what he pleased. 

Real Sympathy. The wife of the late Dr. 
Stanley, Dean of Westminster, after dressing to 


attend the Queen’s reception at Buckingham 
Palace on one occasion, received an urgent mes- 


sage from a poor woman in the 
Hospital asking her to come at once. The patient 
was about to undergo an operation, and said, 
“If only Lady Augusta will hold my hand I can 
endure it.” Lady Augusta, throwing a cloak 
over her Court dress, at once proceeded to the 


Westminster 


hospital as requested, sat down by the patient, 
and spoke a few encouraging words, bidding her 
be brave, and holding her hand till the: operation 
Christ 


was over. Those who love will always 
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obey His call for help at the lips of the poor and 
afflicted, 


Prayer for God’s Eelp. Sir Walter Raleigh, one 


day asking a favour from Queen Elizabeth, js 
said to have been answered thus: “ Raleigh 
, 


when will you leave off begging?” To which he 
answered, ‘* When your Majesty leaves off giving.” 
The apostles asked and expected great things 
from God, and they had them. 
shall receive.” 


“Ask, and ye 


“Thou art coming to a King. 
Large petitions with thee vring.” 


The Sin of Lying. 
Acts iv. 32 v. UL 


FEBRUARY 9TH. 
Passage for reading 

Points. Warning as regards money. 

1. Beware of covetousness, 

2. Beware of hypocrisy in giving a’ ms. 

3. Remember the all-seeing God. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Geozge IIL and Contentment 
King George IIL, walking out one morning, met 
a lad at the stable door, and asked him, “ Well, 
boy, and what do you do, and what do they pay 
you?” “I help in the stables,” replied the lad, 
‘but I have nothing except food and clothes and 
a bed in the loft.” ‘Be content,” replied the 
King; “I have no more.” Of ail that the richest 
possess, beyond food and clothing and a roof to 
have but the keeping or the 
disposing. <A who thinks and feels 
correctly has enough to make him feel contented, 
while if a king has a discontented spirit he 
will find some plea for indulging it. 

Hypocrisy. An painter not long ago 
exhibited a painting representing a friar in full 
canonical robes. Viewed at a distance, it looks as 
if the friar was in an attitude of prayer. With 
hands clasped and head meekly bent down, the 
good man appears quite absorbed in devotion and 
adoration. But if you go nearer and look more 
closely you will see that he is really squeezing a 
into a of punch. How many such 
deceptions there are with prayers and alms! How 
often prayers are said with the lips while the 
thoughts are faraway! How many alms are given 
to be seen of men and praised by them, rather 
than out of love to God! A hypocrite has been 
defined as one who steals the uniform of heaven 
to serve the devil in. 

God’s Presence. Linneus, the celebrated botanist, 
bore witness in his conversation, writings, and 


cover them, they 
stable-boy 


eminent 


lemon bowl 


actions to his intense feeling of God's omniscience. 
He felt it in all his investigations of plants and 
flowers and seeds and trees, here,” he 
would say. He saw God’s hand in all the arrange 
ments of Nature—the seed bursting into life in 
the spring, putting forth leaves, flowers, and fruit 
in the summer, dying in the autumn, to revive 
with new life in its progeny. He heard God's 
whisper in the breeze and His voice in the storm. 
He felt God’s presence in the joy and peace of a 
summer's day, and His goodness in all the beauties 
of this beautiful world. He wrote in Latin over 
the door of his library, ‘‘ Live innocently, for God 
is present.” 


“God is 


























“TQ GREET THE GLAD NEW YEAR.” 








“MAY I COME 
TELLING ABOUT SOME CRIPPLES I KNOW. 


(Illustrated with 
OFTEN think of that beautiful 
hymn, ‘ Behold me standing at the 
door.’ I shall some day say, ‘May 
I come in ?’’ 

Thus writes a little cripple girl from 
the hospital. She suffers much, but pos- 
sesses a thankful heart and a bright dis- 
position, which constitute a great income 
in this life. 

“Will you be so kind as to tell all 
the cripples how thankful we all ought 
to be that God gives us a cross to bear, 
and we must bear it bravely,” the letter 
continues, and then she adds: 

“How I love to come to the Cripples’ 
parlour! I feel so happy when I come 
to see the cripples.” 

Now that sounds strange from so small 
a teacher—the thought that we ought 
to be thankful for the cross. And again, 
that the sight of the blind and the halt, 
of the lame and the misshapen, can be 
a joyful sight appears an impossibility. 

Yet, having myself to the 
Cripples’ parlour, I can confirm the little 
girl's opinion that it is a joyful place to 
visit—a place of much merriment, of 
great entertainment and solid instruc- 
tion. 

Shall we go together to see a Cripples’ 
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district famed as containing 120,000 
people on one little square mile ? 

It is Thursday evening, and the time 
is 6.30. It is a big hall, on the walls of 
which are pictures and prints that con 
vey perpetual lessons of hope and com- 
fort. Here are * Christ and St. John,” by 


Ary Scheffer, and Holman Hunt's * Light 
of the 


World” which appeared in THE 
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Drawings by the Cripple Children 


QUIVER a few years there 
the Sistine ** Madonna ” of Raphael side by 
side with * The Doctor” of Fildes, piecing 
together the ages, as it with the 
cords of hope and love. 

Flags, too, peep out above the gallery, 
there are the usual musical instruments, 
a piano, a harmoniuwm—add table and 
chairs, desks and forms, and voila tout! 
except for the happy faces. 

As we enter the brilliantly lighted hall, 
we see nearly one hundred children who 
have come from Slum-land to this palace 


we see 


ago: 
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of delight, with here and there a mothe 
or other relative, who has brought little 
ones unable to pilot their own way. 

At half a dozen tables are ranged the 
children, already beginning work with a 
keen appetite. 

They have made quite a 
useful and ornamental things, 
boxes, purses, stands, brackets, woolwork 
and needlework of all kinds. 

At one table fret-sawing is in progress 
among the boys. When they first com- 
menced they broke a vast number of 
the saws, but they are more skilful now. 


number of 
such as 


At another table drawing is going 
on. It is wonderful how fond the 
children are of this amusement, with 


what zest they try to give form to the 
ideas that their little minds, 
and it is how topical are the 
subjects they draw. 

Thus one night when the Yacht 
were in progress the table was covered 
with designs of boats of all shapes and 


occupy 
curious 


races 
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sizes, Whilst when news of a_ battle is 
ringing in their ears soldiers and mili- 
tary accessories Will be dotted about on 
their papers. 
At the next table the children are 
eolouring printed designs with crayons. 
{non we come to a sewing table, where 
virls are deftly making little garments, 
their bright, earnest faces telling of the 
interest they take in the work. 
The teacher mentions that when they 
arst began work the girls were listless 
and uninterested. Then 
a plan occurred to her 


1? for remedying this. She 
“AY asked the girls to make 
| § dolls and garments for a 
L sale of work to enable 


them to buy surgical ap 
pliances for some of the 
cripples, and behold! a 
wonderful change took 
place. 

Not a girl but 
entered into the 
idea heartily ; 
they could not work fast enough to satisfy 
themselves. 

Thenceforth there was no apathy. It 
was something for others they were 
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As eight oclock, the time for closing. 
draws near, there is a sound of revelry. 
The cups and saucers begin to jingle: 
heaps of bread and butter and .cake are 
disclosed ; work is put away; and the 





tea proceeds amidst a merry accompani- 
ment of laughter and chatter. 

Then a short, chatty address by ore 
of the leaders, a hymn or two, a few 
words of prayer, and the little party 
troops off homewards, to look forward 
to the next merry meeting. 

The Cripples’ party of which I write is 
held at Browning Hall. Walworth, under 
the superintendence of Mr. and = Mrs. 
Bryan, and forms one of the many good 
works carried on at this ably managed 
sucial settlement, where the labours of 





doing. Their 
imaginations were 

quickened, and wah 4 
love wrought the j 
rest. 


As I was passing 
one of the tables 
|! asked a _ little 
cripple seven years 
old if he could 
draw me a man. 

“Oh, yes,” he re- 
plied, and then 
he set LO work. 
His pale face lit 
up with interest 


as he worked out 














his idea with an i * y 
attention to detail ; mas 
Which showed 
wonderful powers ™ 
of observation. 

DRAWING BY WILLIE McCAFFERY 


And so we pass 

on, Watching the 

ever-varying forms of instruction and en 
tertainment at the different tables. and 
notice with what thought and kindness 
the instructors teach the children to 
draw and sew, to design and to execute. 





the Warden, the Rev. Herbert Stead, 
are so well seconded by Mrs. Stead. 


When I first knew it, two or three years 


ago, its members numbered sixteen: now 


they are one hundred strong, and still 
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Sometimes, instead of having 
there is one of play. 
to sing or recite, 
put aside and 


increasing. 
a work evening, 
Friends come from afar 
and then the tables are 
there are games. 

‘Hide and Seek” is a 
The children go into an 


great favourite. 
adjoining room, 
and we hide 


chocolate, 


sweets, and 
bright pen- 
~~ nies in all 
kinds of 
places, 
under = ac- 
cessible and apparently inaccessible tables 
and forms, on shelves and ledges, by 
bracket and sill, on desk and niche. 
Then comes the swarm of busy, excited 
little ones, with faces aglow, all eager- 
ness from tip to toe, and very soon our 
most secret hiding-places have been dis- 
covered and our treasures possessed. 
Some of the little ones whom you would 





think stand no chance of securing a 
prize are those who reap best. The 
other evening there was a little cripple 


so small that I Was certain 
to “draw blanks”; therefore I handed 
him a penny, that he should not suffer 
disappointment. Within a few seconds 
he showed me a companion penny he 
had just discovered beneath a form 
whieh the stronger and bigger boys and 
girls had passed. He little that 
he found what others had overlooked. 


thought he 


Vas sO 


After this, to give the cripples a rest, 
and not over-fatigue them, we describe 
a word with different meanings, and 
they guess the subject. We attempt a 
game at ‘Blind Man’s Buff,” but only 
for a few minutes, as everyone wants to 
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THE QUIVER. 


be caught, so as to be blind man; and it 
is somewhat embarrassing to play under 
such conditions. 

To vary the entertainment, we light 4 
candle, place it on a table, blindfold g 
boy or girl, and, placing such at a few 
yards’ distance, request them to walk 
straight to the candle and blow it out, 
What shouts of laughter greet the sue 
cessful or unsuccessful attempts to ex. 
tinguish it! 

Having now described an_ evening's 
work and play, let me introduce one or 
two cripples to you. This is Herbert, 
He isa cripple, but is jolly enough gener. 

The 4 ya rden 
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HOW A LITTLE CRIPPLE WRITES. 


ally. To-night, however, he is sad, as he 
cannot forget his great chum George, who 


has lately been called home. “ Georgy,” 
as they called him, was seventeen years 
old, nearly always — suffering, nearly 
always cheerful. He had hip disease, 
spine disease, running sores, and at 
length an operation became necessary, 
under which he sank and died. Only 
quite occasionally did he complain. When 
he had a very bad day, full of acute pain, 
he would say: “I can’t think why Jesus 


should let me suffer so; sometimes I think 

He can't be a veal Jesus.” Generally, how- 

ever, he was quite bright and trustful. 
When he went to the hospital he 
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330 THE 
entreated that Herbert might go with 
him. 

Herbert is writing daily in his copy 


book, and the headline is ** Love—Serve.~ 
He spent the greater part of the day 


with “Georgy.” whose mother had to be 
absent from home earning bread for the 
family. 


Herbert would come in early, and help 
to dress George, make the. bed, serub 
the floor, dust the room, and do all kinds 
of little services for his fellow-cripple. 

The last summer the boys were to- 


gether on earth was a very happy one, 
for by the kindness of friends they went 
together to the seaside, and spent a few 
weeks as glad and free from care as the 
birds of the air. 

Here is another of my friends, named 
little 


Tommy, a hunchback, with a 





merry laugh and a face as red as a rosy 
apple. When I first met him it was a very 
wet night,and it was his foot rather than 
his face that attracted my attention. 
There was no top worth speaking of 


to one of his boots, and of sock there 
was less, and he waggled about his 
toes, partially encased in their wet 


covering, with much vigour. Well, he was 
fitted up with some new boots, and 





QUIVER. 
boy who suffers from heart and kid. 
ney disease, but whose patient. kindly 
face is a picture worth stadying, as we 
listen to his mother deseribing his yp. 


selfish, uncom- 
plaining life. Ritz 
n “eddy G2 J.» 
The draw- a dally et . 
ings tell their he 


own tale. They 
are the work of 
children vary 
ing from seven 
or eight years 
and upwards. 
I will only al- 
lude to the 
last one, which 
is by a deaf 
mute twelve 
years of age. 
He is a bright, . 
happy boy, A, 
specially gifted > 





in drawing: also a very clever modeller 
in clay. It is built up in the sectional 
way he generally adopts -- that is, 


every portion of the drawing is completed 
separately, each part being entirely fin- 
ished before another part is commenced. 
Thus the smoke is first drawn, then the 
chimney, after that the roof, then the 
end of the house, after that the front, 
and so on. 

We leave the Cripples’ parlour filled 
with wonder that these little lives, in 
which pain, suffering, and poverty play 
so great a part, are nevertheless per: 
meated with hope and gratitude. And 
we rejoice to know that these heavily 
burdened ones are ever ready to sing 
the praises of the Tender Shepherd 
whose little lambs they are. 


F. J.C. 





later with some trousers, as those 


he was wearing, which were of 
many colours and textures, had 


evidently belonged to some much 
larger person, and one feared that, 
if they did not disappear in pieces, 


they might some day come off 
altogether. 
Then there is the blind boy, 


who was a most excellent reciter, 
with a splendid memory: the girl 
who suffers from a kind of St. 
Vitus’ dance, the effect of white- 
lead poisoning, whose face is 
usually abeam with pleasure; the 
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AND STARS. 














By the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. 


He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up their wounds. He telleth the number of the stars; He calleth 
them all by their names.”—PsaLM cxlvii. 3, 4 


ly) HERE 


¥ 


could 
one find a 
conception 
of God like 
that, except 
in this 
Book? Even 
we who have 
been long 
familiar 
with the 
thought of 
God’s great- 
ness and 
goodness are startled by the beauty—the 
height and the depth: the power and the 
pity ; the omnipotence, the exquisite ten- 
derness. Men have found a place for the 
gods of their own invention among the 
stars; but how utterly is this removed 
from the thought of Jupiter and Venus 
and Mars! ‘‘He healeth the broken in 
heart . . . He telleth the number of 
the stars: He calleth them all by their 
names.” It is divine, and only divine. 
Stars and broken hearts—how far apart 
are they! We look up into the heavens 
and think of the vastness of space —a 
million worlds lie seattered within its 
immensity. Here all is majestic, calm, 
unvarying in its march and order; upheld 
by an Almighty Power, this host of 
worlds perfectly fulfils His word and will. 
How great the contrast as we turn from 
this to our foolish heart, with its fear 
and grief and black despair. We think of 
the little round we fill, the little space of 
me, short-lived, so insignificant, mere 
specks of dust lifted by a passing breath 
lightly lifted, lightly laid. ‘ When I 
consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy 








fingers, the moon and the stars, which 
Thou hast ordained: what is man, that 
Thou art mindful of him? and the son of 
man, that Thou visitest him ?” 

The first great truth for us is this: that 
in all the universe of God the most sacred 
thing is a sad heart. Do you remember 
the famous picture, **The Doctor”? Do 
you not see how, as he sits by the sick 
child, all his knowledge, all his experience, 
all his skill, are drawn out to the fullest ? 
All his heart and soul and mind are set 
upon the child. God is much more at 
home with the broken heart than with 
the stars. Our Father, amidst those vast 
distances and glories, can find no place 
for His pity, no response to His love, no 
trust, nothing that He can bend over to 
heal and. bless. 

It may well seem to us as if the stars 
were the true sphere for God, because it 
is the sphere of perfect law—an_ order 
unvarying and sublime—and in utter 
contrast to that is the lawlessness of the 
heart, fretting, rebellious, at strife with 
itself, and sometimes at strife with all 
things. But the heart is the sphere of 
love. The heart is the realm of pity. 
What God does is seen amongst the stars, 
but it is only the broken heart that can 
know what God is. His glory is written 
large across the heavens, but that which 
is much more than His glory—His tender- 
ness, His pity, His patience, His gracious 
help—these He can reveal only to the 
soul that is in need. 


* He healeth the broken in heart.” 
Here is a complaint that is common 
indeed. Do not think that it is all and 
only spiritual. We are so apt to think 
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that God has 


nothing to do with us 
except our souls, and that He knows 


nothing of us but our sins. There are 
no such limits set about the text, and, 
blessed be God! there are no such limits 
to His love. But sorrow is sacred, and 
I will not trace the causes of this 
complaint. Analysis may become vivi- 
section. Yet let me be so plain and 
definite that every sad heart shall be 
bold to take these words for its own. In 
many ways there comes this black 
despair, this cruel burden that crushes 
one. Bereavement may have brought it. 
Sickness may have caused it. Loss and 
misfortune may have wrought it. Some 
cruel circumstance may suddenly have 
plunged one into the depths. Or it may 
be that the thought of God's holiness and 
the sense of our own sin may have 
brought this bitterness to the soul. Or 
it may be that folly and wickedness 
have dragged one down inte a self-contempt 
which sets one’s self beneath one’s pity. Do 
not think I am stretching the love of God 
too far—as if that were possible with 
lis love. 

Mark well where this text begins. 

‘He gathereth together the outcasts of 
Israel.” What are these but the shunned, 
the despised? The Lord Jesus always 
went to those who sent for Him, but of old 
it seems there was one for whom He went 
in search—went looking for him. ‘ Jesus 
heard that they had cast him out: and 
when He had found him, He said unto him, 
Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” 
And yet again they brought to Him 
another outeast, demanding that she be 
stoned. She sank frightened and trembling 
at His feet, and lo! He bent over her and 
wrote upon the ground the promises that 
only her downeast eyes might read. Then, 
lifting Himself, He turned to her accusers : 
‘Let him that is without sin cast the 
first stone.” And one by one they went 
away and left Him alone. And He 
healed her broken heart with His own 
gracious forgiveness. “He healeth the 
broken in heart.” 


Here isacomplaint for which no provision 
is made anywhere else. All sorts of 
complaints are named in the list of those 
treated in our hospitals, but there is no 
entry of the broken-hearted. Let us thank 
God for the provision that is made for the 
sick. The great hospitals rise up in their 
stateliness—the palaces not of pleasure, not 








of wealth, but of benevolence and healing, 
The stateliest structures of our great citics 
are the homes of the suffering poor. And 
the separate diseases have their separate 
hospitals and specialists to deal with them, 
There are ten thousand different medicines 
and surgical appliances for the different 
sufferers, but where is the hospital for the 
broken in heart? Where is their physician, 
and where is the medicine that ministers to 
them? I have come sometimes upon the 
scene of some accident in the street. The 
crowd gathers instantly. Policemen are 
ready to carry the sufferer to the hospital, 
There he is tenderly borne to the bed and 
every care given to him. But as the crowd 
has passed away I have seen those whose 
case was sadder yet unheeded. Despair 
has looked forth from their eyes. Grief, 
deep unceasing grief, has filled their face, 
Yet none turned to pity them, none offered 
any cure. 

This is one of the difficulties of the 
broken heart: it hides itself away. It 
finds some pitiful relief in loneliness, 
some poor solace in its secrecy. So plain- 
tively does Cowper tell of his grief: 

‘I was a stricken deer, that left the herd 

Long since. With many an arrow deep infixed 

My panting side was charged when I withdrew 

To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 

Then was I found of One who had Himeelf 

Been hurt by the archers. In His side He bore, 

And in His hands and feet, the cruel scarz. 

With gentle force soliciting the darts, 
He drew them forth, and healed, and bade me live.” 


Listen to it again! ‘‘He gathereth to- 
gether the outeasts . . He healeth the 
broken in heart, and bindeth up their 
wounds.” Mark, I pray you, what he 
does not do. He does not despise them. 
It is a great word that Job speaks: “He 
despiseth not any, for that He is great 
in heart.” That is much, but this is 
infinitely more. See how He goes forth 
to His work. ‘Praise ye the Lord: for 
it is good to sing praises unto our God: 
for it is pleasant, and praise is comely.’ 
He goes on His way as if with the music 
of heaven and earth, riding forth in His 
majesty. What does He do in such state 
liness and splendour? He goes to gather 
the outcasts together and to heal the 
broken in heart. It is His delight to do 
this work, His exceeding great joy, that 
for which He would have sweet songs. 

The poor must go to consult the 
physician in the hospital, and they are 
happy thus to see him; and to the 
honour of this noblest profession be I 

















spoken that none have more thorough 
attention and skilful care than the 
poorest. They must wait for him; that 
isall. When he goes forth in his carriage 
it is to see his private patients in their 
homes. But of this Good Physician it is 
well to think that all His patients are 
private patients. When He comes to 
heal the broken in heart, it is not as 
something aside, as if He stooped from 
the high heavens. It is rather as if this 
were His first and highest work; and 
then He stooped to the stars. They 
must wait until He has tended to the 
broken-hearted. First He must bind up 
their wounds. To heal them is the joyous 
work in which He delights. 

“He healeth.”. What a grand decided- 
ness and definiteness there is in the 
words. Of other physicians, we say “he 
treats” such cases. But our Lord healeth 
them. Have you noticed that when the 
centurion sent to Christ about his sick 
servant, the answer was prompt and im- 
mediate: “J will come and heal him”? 
Others must be content to say “J arill 
come and see him.” *He healeth the 
broken in heart.” 

How many “buts” and “ifs” there 
are in the dealings of the doctors— 
splendid men though they be. ‘ You 
see, your sickness is of such long standing 
that it has become chronic now. I may 
give you some relief, but cure is im- 
possible.” But this Physician has no 
chronic cases, and in Christ's hospital 
there is no ward for inecurables. ‘ You 
see, your constitution has been under- 
mined, and you have no natural stamina 
to help you.” But this Physician giveth 
power to the faint, and to them that 
have no might He increaseth strength. 
“You see, if you could take a journey 
across the seas, or rested for a while in 
a sunny climate, there would be a chance 
for you.” Of this Physician, blessed is it 
to know that He Himself is the sunshine 
the Sun of Righteousness, who riseth 
with healing in His wings. No journey 
is ever needful further than to find Him, 
and that is but a little way. 

Time fails to tell of His qualifications, 
but there is one upon which we may 
well linger. His special qualification fits 
Him to deal with the broken in heart 
above all others. He healed the leper, 
the fevered, the palsied, the blind, the 
deaf, the lame. By all tenderest sympathy 


ce 
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He was one with them. Yet, I do not 
know that He Himself ever suffered from 
any of these sicknesses. Certainly He 
was never blind, nor deaf, nor halt, nor 
lame, nor maimed. But with the outcast 
the Lord of Heaven Himself is one. He was 
the despised and rejected of men, and of 
Him it is written: “Thy reproach, O 
God, hath broken My heart.” They who 
think themselves the furthest off are the 
nearest to Him. He is the Brother of 
the Broken-hearted. 

What more can any want than this ?— 
the great Lord Himself at hand to make 
them whole. You may have read that 
exquisite story of lan Maclaren’s where 
the cottager’s wife is dying. The hus- 
band follows the doctor into the yard 
as he mounts his horse, and he hears 
that his wife must die. He leans his 
head against the horse’s mane and 
stammers out his grief for his Annie 
whom he loves so well. “Can nothing 
be done, doctor? Ye have saved many ; 
‘an ye no think of something to help 
her back to her man and her bairns?” 
The doctor, noble man, tried to speak 
some words of comfort to him, and went 
steadily on his way. Afar off, in the 
chief town, was one whose skill in such 
‘ases was famous, but his charge for 
the journey and attendance, could not 
be less than one hundred guineas. The 
doctor muttered to himself, “To get the 
moon out of heaven would be as easy ; 
yet it is hard that money will buy life 
after all, and if Annie were a duchess 
her husband would not lose her.” Then 
he, poor man though he was, together 
with a kind-hearted neighbour, agreed 
to pay the fee, and telegraphed for the 
specialist. The floods were out, and it 
was a perilous drive to the house, but 
they reached it at last, and Annie is 
saved, and the famous surgeon, when he 
hears of the devotion of the poor local 
doctor, tears up the cheque. 

Sad-hearted one, is it not everything 
that you should have to wait upon you 
and to minister to you the greatest—the 
very Lord of Heaven: He that telleth 
the stars? You have thought of Him 
as far off and eut of your reach, and lo! 
He is nigh unto them that are of a 
broken heart. Here for you is all love 
and tenderness, all power, all pity, all 
healing. “He healeth the broken in 
heart.” 
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By S. Baring-Gould, Author of 
‘*Mehalah,’’ ‘‘ Court Royal,” 
Etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I. X. 
Nebo and Bessie Homer, children of man who had been anxious to give them an education that would fit them for sow 
thing better and more intellectual than nail-making, have, on their father’s death, been withdrawn from the colleges to whie 


they had been sent, and are forced by Adonijah Saach, the man 
brutally cruel to Bessie, and burns This embitters 
away, first to the home of tl family 
man Saach, 
ie way by Fred and Sylvia Folly 


ginald Oswestry 


rer badly. 


Bessie > Allfours, a curious 
f the 


nt 


Re 


who take pity on the gi 


and sends him by her brother a love token 


CHAPTER XI. 


“THE SPEAKER’S EYE.” 
" “Thy casement I need not open, 
Spt? for I look through thee.” 
bei Ae 


that Ends Well, ii. 3. 
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dreve back to Clen- 
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tham, with the dapper 
a ee groom behind looking 


“pe back with pursed lips, 
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upturned’ nose, and 
folded arms, in lofty 
dignity and contemptu- 
ous disgust, on the 


squalid district, to 
he did not belong, 


ften required. 


he 


and to enter which he was not 


which thanked his stars 


Sylvia had -never before visited the Waste 
Moor, and had never previously crossed the 
threshold of a nailer’s cottage, had never been 
brought face to face with one of the worst 
specimens of an unusal type of man, and that 
one she had now encountered in his worst 
mood 


In every station of life, in every social stratum, 
mankind 
humanity : 


has its varieties. 


re to be picked up the gold grains and 


Everywhere among 


who is something ef a moneylender, they set out for a co-operative 
l's weakness, aud offer shelter to the pair. 
on the eve of his departure for the West 


whom their mother marries, to help in his work.  Adenijah is 


Nebo, and, after a violent scene with his stepfather, he takes 
of czipples; and when they are driven thence at the command 
colony near Bromsgrove, but are overtaken 


Sylvia is in love with 


Indies. 


the diamond of rich kindliness, consideration, un- 

but everywhere also are 
the mixture much the 
same in all sorts and conditions of men, only that 
the precious elements lie on the surface, 


selfishness, generosity ; 
the grosser qualities ; is 
here 
and there they are overlaid and hidden and must 
he dug for. 

And in very certainty the nature of every iD- 
dividual is composite. But the roughness of the 
battle of life tends, where existence is hard, to 
obliterate the finer and better qualities, and give 
prominence to those that are coarse and rude, a 
the waves on the shore throw farthest up on the 
beach the largest pebbles and withdraw the sand 
beneath. 

If in Adonijah Saach there had at one time 
been anything good and noble, no indications I 
mained in mature life. Greed after money, cil 
ning in taking advantage of the necessities of 
the unfortunate, remorselessness as a taskmaster, 
despotism over the weak, characterised him now. 
And in his wife, as well, the better qualities had 
faded out, and had become untraceable. 

Every girl whom God sends into the world 
brings with her a waft of Paradise, and a gleam 
from the glory beyond-—but contact with made 
man, and sordid necessity, little by little, serve 
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darken the light, and the fragrance of Eden 
asses aWay. 

Mrs. Saach was a disappointed woman. She 
had been purse-proud and querulous with her first 
husband, with whose aspirations she had been 
out of sympathy, and under the heavy hand of 
the second she had become sour and seltish. The 
wfferings of her daughter touched her only so 
far as they affected herself. She was incensed 
against Saach rather because he had deprived 
her of the assistance of Bessie in her household 
work than because he had cruelly maltreated 
the girl 

When Sylvia reached Clentham she inquired 
whether her | rother had returned, and, on learn- 


ing that he was back, she went in search of him, 
and found him in the billiard reom, practising 
it the green table 

* Fred,” said she, “you are early back. 

“ Ye 2 lie 
rested his cue on the green cloth and 
took a cigarette from his mouth—“I did not like 
te bother Reg He had his pack- 
ng to see to, and the broken-hearted relatives to 
good squeeze of the hand, | 


ose from his position, leaning over 


the board ; 
nald Oswestry. 
wt with, so afte 


But—oh, Fred—imy parcel !’ 
‘I gave it him, of course.’ 
“You are quite sure!” 

“ Perfectly 
I showed it you when [I started, and look—I 
have the same suit on now.” He turned out 


his pockets 


I took it ont of my coat pocket 


* Presto It is gone: are you 
satisfied 
“Yes, Fred 


“Bat, oh! Svivia. my dress cout 


“It is not well. It is irretrievably rnined. 
By daylight it is disgusting. I can never 
wear it more Cannon!” exclaimed Fred, asx 
he struck a_ ball “Did you notice that 


stroke ? 

“Yes, dear ; but the packet ?” 

“T have told you about it. I delivered it all 
nght, and into Reginald’s hand. What more 
would you have? Now, Sylvia, are you at 
leisure? Have you some time at your disposal 
that you can allow me?” 

“Yes, Fred 

“Well, then, | want to learn ‘The Speaker's 
Eye, a very clever, amusing, and witty piece. 
[ have sung my humorous songs till everyone 
knows them, and they no longer make people 

gh. Comic songs must have some freshness, 
or they fall deadly flat. ‘The Speaker's Eye’ is 
new in the neighbourhood. Play it over with 
me, and then I will drudge at it till I have 
learned the words by heart. One must have a 


mic song at one’s fingers’ ends to sing it with 
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spirit. That is what produces -the real fun. The 
words are the meat; gesture, intonation, are th 
seasoning.” 

“Ves, Fred, [ will play the piece over tor you 
in the morning reom, till you know the tune. 
But, do tell me, what did Reginald say when 
you gave him the package?” 

“ Nothing.’ 

‘L suppose that he opened it!” 

“Not before me. He went out of the room 
immediately.” 

“And when he returned ?” 

“[ thought he looked rather grumpy ; but that 
may have been because he had received some 
advice from My Lady, and he is no longer in 
the nursery, which she is disposed to forget. Or 
it may be because he is dispirited at havimg to 
leave home comforts and his hunting and shoot- 
ing for that hole—Andros—on the other side of 
the world, and off its highway. Sylvia, fancy 
Reginald sweltering in a West Indian plantation 
watching niggers grow tobacco, with a cat-o- 
nine-tails in his hands!” 

“Did he say nothing 

“What about 

“About the parcel I sent him 

“*Oh!’ he said, ‘I quite understand her 
meaning’; or words to that effect.’ 

“Tell me exactly what he did say.” 

“IT can't swear to the precise words. What 
he said was to that effect. Now, then, if my 
catechism is over, let us to the piano, that [ may 


practise ‘The Speaker's Eye.’ ” 

“He did not give you a note for me?” 

“No—he was dreadfully busy.” 

Sylvia asked no further. Her face became 
grave and anxious 

“Well,” she said, with a sigh; “I had cal 
eulated on an answer. Probably he will send 
one over. 

‘I daresay he will,” observed Fred, carelessly 
then he put down his cigarette and replaced the 
ene in the rack. “Come along to the morning 
room.’ 

He was so bright, so good-humoured, that it 
was not possible to resist him, or to be vexed 
with him for his lack of seriousness. Sylvia 
reasoned with herself and said-—‘“ He cannot have 
any idea how important this matter is to me. 
If he did, he would not treat it in this light 
hearted manner. 

The brother and sister left the billiard room, 
and Fred threw open the piano and arranged 
the music. 

“T say, Sylvia,” said the young man, as she 
settled herself on the stool before the keyboard, 
“what a prig and a bore that nailer fellow is! 
He has been quite insolent to me, and but for 
his sister [ would have ordered him off the 
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premises. I wish we could pack him about his 
business.” 

“ He cannot well be dismissed whilst his sister 
is in her present condition.” 

“What a face she has!” the young 
man. “It is so refined, and so sensitive. And 
to come of such a stock and from such environ- 


observed 


ment !” 

“The water-lily—pure as snow 
in the foulest slime, and has contracted no de- 
filement,” said Sylvia. “There is a look of 
patient endurance and timid appeal for love and 
pity in her innocent face that goes to my heart 
and overpowers me. You do not know where 
I have been, Fred. I have seen her mother and 
that particularly offensive bully, his step-father, 
and I have engaged Bessie for at two 
months.” 

“Tam glad. It is as great a pleasure to Jook 
on pretty faces as it is to hear lovely music. 
But—the brother! oh, that fellow!” 

“Never mind him 
Speaker’s Eye.’ I am ready.” 

The weather was warm, the window open, and 
the music, or what professed to be music, flowed 
forth into the garden. 

Fred filled his lungs, threw 
and began: 


has its roots 


least 


now Here is ‘The 


back his head, 


“Mr. Peter Jones was a wealthy soul 

He represented Slopperton cum-Slushy-in-the-Hole. 

He had been in the House for thirty years, 

And joined in the groans, and led the cheers; 

But though he stuck to his seat like a leech, 

He never had made his maiden speech. 

All through the day and the night he'd try, 

But he never could catch the Speaker's eye! 

He never could catch, ([(Whistle} 
He never could catch, [| Whistle) 
He never, no, confound it! never could catch the 
Speaker's eye.’ 

“Confound it!” exclaimed Fred, “there is 
that Socialist, Radical, Anarchist, or whatever he 
is, strolling in the grounds. [ cannot sing so 
long as he is within hearing, eurling his super- 
cilious lip. I hear he is off to Dodford this 
afternoon—to the Paradise of Blessed Equality, 
which no longer exists. I have told him so, but 
he will not believe me.” 

“Possibly I may drive him over.” 

“Good heavens! I could not endure his 
society for ten minutes. I pity you.” 

“Well, Fred, remain here now. I will go into 
the garden and speak to hin.” 
“Get him out of the way 

throat, and I cannot sing.” 

Then Sylvia went outside the house and made 
her way to Nebo, who was wandering among 
the beds. 

“You are fond of flowers?” 
a kindly tone. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 


He sticks in my 


she remarked in 


““These are strange to 
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my eyes. At the Waste Moor we have hardly 
a dandelion. The soil will yield 
even weeds.” 


nothing ; not 
“Come into the conservatory,” said Sylvia, 
who saw her brother standing at the morning 
room window signalling to her, impatient to have 
Nebo removed that he might go on with hif song. 
She smiled to herself, and led the way to a range 
of glass-houses. 

Within all beautiful and bright with 
colour, and Nebo looked at the floral display 
with wonder. 


Was 


“Does Mr. Fred Folly often come here?” he 
asked. 

“Once in a blue moon. I do not fancy he 
cares greatly for flowers ; but if he missed them 
from the table and decorating the rooms, he would 
be dissatisfied. Many things are only valued at 
their true price when we have to do without 
them.” 

“ But you spend a good part of your day among 


the flowers ?” 

“Alas, no! I come here once or twice in the 
day.” 

“This must cost you a prodigious sum of 


money !” 

a suppose it does. But it is a_ harmless 
expenditure.” 

“Nothing is harmless that is unprofitable.” 

“ Yet surely,” said Sylvia, “ these conservatories 
provide continuous and interesting work, and 
that of the healthiest and happiest description 
for a number of gardeners, for florists, and for 
collectors.” 

“A vast amount of labour expended to supply 
luxuries for the few to enjoy. No, I do not 
call that excusable.’ 

* But it is enjoyment to all who cultivate these 
fair flowers. The world would be without 
them, and sad would be the gardeners if all flower 
gardens were closed, and conservatories abandoned, 
and they were condemned to the monotony of 
growing cabbages and broccoli, and such like 
purely useful plants.” 

They left the glass-houses, and returned into 
the garden. Jt was thoughtless of Sylvia, but at 
this moment her mind was so fully engaged on 
the words of Nebo that she had forgotten about 
her brother. However, she was speedily recalled 
to the recollection of his song, and the work of 
acquiring it, by hearing him playing the air with 
one finger, on the piano in the morning-room, 
whilst his voice twittered : 


sad 


“ He never could catch, 
He never, no, confound it! never could catch the 
Speaker's eye.” 
Sylvia, with heightened colour, turned her face 
away ; she dared not catch the eye of the nail- 
maker, Nebo, at that moment. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
PLAIN WORDS. 


“Let us speak 

Qur free hearts each to other.” 
Macbeth, i. 3. 
YLVIA carried out her 
purpose of driving 
Nebo over to Dod- 
ford. She hesitated 
about taking the groom, as 
she desired to have unre- 
strained talk with Nebo. 
But she could hardly avoid 
having a third person, who 
might hold the horse, and 
she chose te take with her 
the stable-boy in place of 
sroom, Whose mind was 
given up to horses and 
dogs, and birds’ eggs, and 
had not unfolded as yet to 
take an interest in social 

problems. 

Sylvia had a friend in 
Bromsgrove to whom she 
owed a call. This served 
as an excuse. Actually she 
desired to talk with Nebo 
and, above all, to hear him 
talk. The young man in. 
terested her, and excited 
her curiosity. He was now 
in his best clothes, and was 
His face 
was full of intelligence ; 
his eyes were lustrous and 
penetrating. 

Sylvia herself had an 
eager mind, and she de- 


quite presentable. 


sired greatly to learn some- 
thing of the thoughts of 
Nebo. He provoked in- 
quiry. 

Little did she suppose 
that, in like manner, she and her brother excited 
curiosity and interest in him. She had not 
previously been brought into mental contact 
with a man of his class and his calibre; and 
he, on his side, knew nothing of the moods and 
manners of those in the upper walks of life. 
He was aware that they ate better food, drank 
costlier draughts, dressed in better material 
and style, had larger houses and sumptuous 
furniture, but of their intellectual life he knew 
nothing—nothing of the trend of their thoughts 
and of their social aspirations. 

To the fact that Nebo was good-looking, Sylvia 
paid no heed. What excited her inquiry and 
929 
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“*Presto! it is gone!’”—p. 335, 


engaged her interest was not the exterior but the 
inner man. Sylvia had ever been a wholesome- 
minded and conscientious girl: she had lived all 
her life in ease and luxury, and for her pleasure. 
She had attended church on Sunday because she 
held it to be her duty to God to give Him worship. 
She had subscribed to the schools, coal clubs, 
hospital, and every sort of charity, because she 
considered that she owed duties to her fellows— 
the poor. She had taken good care that the 
horses, dogs and cats, and the peacocks and 
pigeons on the premises were fed, because she 
held that an obligation devolved on her so to 
do, as they were her dependents. 
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But of the working of the minds of the class of 
artisans, of the difficulties, the temptations, that 
beset them, she knew no more than she knew of 
the opinions and wishes of her cats and dogs and 
poultry. 

She had been no female Dives in purple and 
fine linen, turning away her eyes from Lazarus 
and his sores, for she had never had Lazarus laid 
at her gate; she was ready at any moment to send 
jellies and wine to any sufferer of whom she 
heard, but as to the inner sores that festered and 
fevered the blood of such she had not the faintest 
conception. She had learned that there did 
exist a certain amount of discontent among the 
“lower classes,” but, then, there was discontent 
everywhere ; a good deal of discontent among 
certain well-to-do people in her own neighbour- 
hood because not received into the society of 
the Oswestry family. 

And Nebo, as well, had no knowledge of what 
was in the minds of the well-dressed ladies and 
gentlemen whom he had seen in their dashing 
equipages, and who occupied such beautiful 
seats away from the smoke of the forges and the 
sound of the ollifer and the bellows. 

Now he sat beside a lady, a true lady; he a 
true man of the people, he with his prejudices; 
she with her superficial ideas; and each was re- 
solved to search out and read the pages of that 
mysterious book—the inner mind of the other. 

“You will not object to my calling you Nebo ?” 
said Sylvia. “Bessie so speaks of you, and [ 
cannot think of you as ‘Mr. Homer.” 

“No, pray call me by my Christian name.” 

He did not address her as “miss,” or did so 
rarely and reluctantly. 

“Nebo,” said she, turning her head, and 
holding a paper towards him, “take this. I 
have extorted it from your stepfather. Give it 
to your four-footed friend. It is the discharge 
of his debt. He is now free.” 

“You have done this!” exclaimed the young 
man, with a rush of blood to his face. 

“Yes, but I do not want him to know it, and 
to think himself obliged to thank me. You, I 
trust, will confine yourself to giving him this 
receipt. I am glad at heart to have the power 
yf doing a good turn to a deserving man.” 

“T thank you on behalf of the Allfours, 

[I have not known you for 





husband and wife. 
more than a very short time, miss”—it was the 
first time that he thus addressed her without a 
“but in that short time you 
have done two generous acts. You have shown 
pity to my poor sister, and you have broken the 
chains that held down this couple, who could 
not have delivered themselves. I know what 
those foggers are, and how difficult it is for one 
who has got into their toils to extricate himself.” 


manifest struggle— 
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“ But are all foggers like your step-father ?” 
“God forbid! Some are worthy men, but the 
system is bad, and it makes them slave-drivers” 
After a pause: “ Would you mind telling me jf 
your brother is like you?” 

“ How ? 

“No; that I can see for myself. 
character.” 

“ He is a thousand times better than [ am. He 
is a thorough English gentleman. He could not 
do a mean act, or say an unkind word. I believe 
he could not harbour an ungenerous thought. He 
would not hurt a fly—he is honourable and 
amiable. Now, let me ask you a question, Nebo, 
In what way did you offend him this morning?’ 

“Thad no intention of offending. He was 
talking to me very civilly ; and—I .am curious 
to know how those of your class live—so J asked 
him how he earned his livelihood. That is the 
first question which fellows of our class put to one 
another when they make acquaintance, having 
been strangers hitherto. I had no notion that 
such a question would cause annoyance.” 

“ What are you purposing, Nebo, in going to 
Dodford ?” 

“T wish to see if there be an opening there for 
me, in my trade.” 

“Tell me something about yourselves and your 
troubles.” 

“T shall weary you.” 

“ Not at all. What affects the welfare and 
happiness of masses of mankind ought to interest 
everyone.” 

“Ts it so, indeed ?” 

“Surely, Nebo, it is of supreme interest.” 

“Then why do not more engage in the study, 
and exercise their abilities in labouring for the 
improvement of the lot of their fellow-men ?” 

“But they do, Nebo. For what else do men 
go into Parliament ?” 

“ Parliament !” exclaimed the young man, con- 
temptuously. ‘They go there for their own ends. 
Windbags! What we require is, that men who 
now devote their energies to putting golf balls, 
and breeding terriers, and discussing cigarettes, 
shall study the life of their fellow-men, find 
out their needs, understand their difficulties, and 
set their brains at work to find remedies. 
What I think of your class is, that it is given 
up to the pursuit of pleasure, and has no interest 
in anything serious. You play at being soldiers, 
you play with politics, and there is among you 


In face?” 
I mean in 


no consciousness that life is serious.” 

“ How many of us have you seen, to form such 
a judgment, Nebo ?” 

“Not many—but I have not yet come across 
one who is alive to the needs of suffering and 
toiling humanity. However, let us come now t0 
the nailers. 
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“We bave two difficulties to contend against— 
the first is, that we cannot extricate ourselves 
from the hands of the middle man, who eats up 
the profits, and is like the Old Man of the Sea 


on Sindbad’s shoulders. The second is, that we 
have nothing to fall back upon in bad times. We 
are nailers, and nothing else. Itis not good for 


any man to have but a single string to his bow. 
It is bad for all to be unable in any way to 
change an occupation so monotonous as making 


nails. And it is very largely due to this deficiency 
that we fall into the power of the fogger and 
money-len« I will give you an illustration. 


We had been making packing-case nails by the 
hundreds of thousands. All at once came the 
introduction of those made of steel wire in 
Germany. Immediately our wrought nails for 
cases lost their value, and no one would have 
them at any price. The masters refused to take 
them, and so a good number of nailers fell into 
difficulties. The fogger supplied a man with 
rods, with coal, on credit; his wife had a shop 
from which the nailers’ families were furnished 
with drapery, or groceries, or flour. You can 
comprehend the rest. The man could no longer 
make nails, as there was no demand for them— 
and he was rendered completely idle. Now, if 
he had some other occupation, it would have 
tided him over a bad season, and he would have 
been delivered from the necessity of contracting 
debts.” 

“For instance, if he had some land.” 
“Exactly—land to cultivate. On Waste Moor 
the soil is barren clay. It will grow nothing, 
and there is left no more moor, no common, on 
which ducks and geese may run. The nailers do 
what they can—they rear goslings in the spring. 
If you were to enter one of their cottages at 
that time of the year, you would find it occupied 
by callow geese and ducklings. The nailers raise 
them till they are about six weeks old. Then 
they are compelled to sell them to regraters at 
sixpence or ninepence each. If two score be 
reared in one house, that amounts to a pound 
or thirty sbillings—not a great sum to help a 


family over hard times. The nailers cannot keep 
the creatures longer, when they would be growing 


and putting on flesh and increasing in value, as 
there is no common on which they may run. The 
nailers also keep fowls, but for the same reason 
great success with them, as the sittle 
space which they have at their disposal gets fowl- 
poisoned. To thrive, poultry must be given 
change.” 
Sylvia offered no remark ; she was thinking. 
“Now, think of this,” said he. “ What would 
your mind become were you to devote it for ten 
hours each day to the making of only one kind 
ofnail? It would become dead—the mind grows 


have no 
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stagnant, as does a pool, unless there be a stream 
of fresh ideas flowing through it. It isa necessity 
for our nailers’ mental health that they should 
be given the opportunity of a change of work. 
Now, when work is slack, they hie to the public- 
house and drink till stupid. I do not blame 
them. Their intellectual faculties have been 
stunned by the monotony of their work. They 
have no wide range of ideas. They have stooped 
over the jack till they became blear-eyed to 
everything save cinders and dirt. They are no 
longer men made in the image of God, but 
automata, bits of machinery like the ollifer.” 

“T can well understand, Nebo, that it is 
most depressing to be always engaged on one 
kind of employment.” 

“One kind of employment would not stupefy, 
were it an employment that draws out the 
intellectual faculties, but the nail-making does 
not. It mechanises the whole man, mentally and 
bodily, and the moral sense goes down in the 
general degradation.” 

Sylvia made no observation ; she was thinking, 
and thinking seriously. 

Nebo also lapsed into silence, and his face 
expressed helplessness. 

Presently she said—*1 suppose, Nebo, that 
such grounds as ours at Clentham would make an 
idea) run for cocks and hensand geese ! ” 

“No doubt about it. It would be an incal- 
culable boon to thirty families of nailers—but it 
would ruin your grounds and gardens.” 

“Oh? T do not consider that, if [ could be of 
use to these poor people.” 

“You are good.” 

“Not at all! I think, perhaps, our lawns 
ought to justify their existence.” 

Nebo shook his head. 

“They are too distant from the Waste Moor, 
from the homes of the people, and from their 
ordinary industries.” 

“Yes,” said Sylvia, with a laugh. “So I may 
keep my grounds and gardens with a clear 
conscience,” 

Again the conversation flagged. 

After a silence of about five minutes, Sylvia 
said: “I suppose you consider me a most 
unprofitable creature, a mere chimney - piece 
ornament ?” 

“Tndeed, no—not after what you have done for 
the Allfours and for Bessie.” 

“But do you suppose I was sent into the world 
to do only these two things ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Well, then, Nebo, we can do something that 
may fulfil some of your requirements. You 
see”—she turned to him with a bright smile— 
“you let me off the confiscation of my Clentham 
grounds, so I must show my gratitude for that. 
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[ have a farm—the Royd, that adjoins the Waste 
Moor. It was not let at Lady Day last, because 
I could not get for it the rent that my agent 
said I had a right to expect. [ am ready to 
surrender the Royd, that you may carry out 
your suggestion upon it. Break it up into small 
holdings, to go to the nailers on the moor. 
And if you think that any portion of it is 
suitable, by all means convert it into a park 
and promenade for their poultry.’ 

Nebo’s face worked with emotion. 

“ Are all ladies like you?” he asked. 

“ Nebo ! will you believe me when [ say to you 
something that I hold firmly?’ 

“T will believe anything that you tell me.” 

“Then I affirm, as my solemn conviction, that 
nine girls out of ten—and the one exception is 
either without heart or without brain—are desirous 
and ready to be useful in their generation, and that 
if their days are spent in frivolity and self- 
seeking, it is really dne to this—that they have 
never been shown the direction in which they 
might exert their energies so as to make them- 
selves something other than glittering and empty 
soap bubbles.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
EJECTED. 
er Direct thy feet 
Where thou and I henceforth may never meet.” 
Twelfth Night, v. 1. 
Y HEN, on, their return from Dodford— 
/ where Nebo had been unsuccessful— 
Sylvia drew up at the house, after 
having deposited him at the coach- 
man’s cottage, the front door was opened by 
the butler, and he took the dust cloth that 
had covered Sylvia’s knees over his arm, and 
said: “I am sorry to say, miss, that we have 
had some unpleasantness here, whilst you have 
been away, and there was no one in the house 
but me and Mrs. Truslove to decide what was 
to be done. I hope we acted as you will approve, 
but we were really at a loss what to do.” 

“But what was it, Turnbull ?” 

“Well, miss, there came a man, a great, burly 
fellow—a nailer—with his arm in a sling, and 
he had the impudence to walk up to the front 
door and ring there. You might have blown 
me away with a breath, | was that scandalised 
when I opened the door and saw such as he 
there. I pointed out to him that he had mis- 
taken his way, and should have gone round to 
the back. Then he was very insolent, and said 
that he had come to see his daughter, and that he 
would go in and out by any door he liked, and 
he passed, miss, some personal remarks upon 
myself that were painful, and that I have felt 






ever since. He had walked from the Waste 
Moor, and asked to see you, miss, as well as his 
daughter.” 

“TIT know the man,” said Sylvia. 

“Well, miss, I said that you had gone out 
for a drive, and then he insisted on being con. 
ducted upstairs to his daughter. I did not like 
to take it upon me to say ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No, and he be. 
came boisterous and abusive. I am not acens. 
tomed, miss, to be addressed in the terms and ip 
the manner adopted by this personage, and it hurt 
me, and I feel the pain of it still. I cailed up Mrs 
Truslove, and me and she consulted together, 
You see, miss, that his rough ways and the up 
roar he was making had brought the servants 
together into the hall. Me and Mrs. Truslove 
considered that we couldn’t well deny him. | 
hope we wasn’t wrong.” 

“Tt is vexatious,” said Sylvia ; 
him to see Bessie?” 

“ Well, Miss, as Mrs. Truslove said—what other 
could we do? You and Mr. Frederick were both 
away at the time, and the man bore down al 
opposition. I felt, miss, that a great responsi. 
bility was thrust on me, for which I was ill 
prepared.” 

“Did he remain long with Bessie?” 

“No, miss. Mrs. Truslove showed him uw 
to her room. She knew what belonged to her, 
and would not show him up any other way 
than by the back staircase. She purposed waiting 
in the room, but he thrust her forth by the 
shoulders in the rndest manner, and very offended 
was Mrs. Truslove, and he hurt her dignity. I 
can’t say that he was a great time there, but 
he left the young woman crying and excited, 
and she’s a-been crying mostly continucus ever 


“so you allowed 


since.” 

“He is gone, I suppose!” 

“Oh, yes; about an hour ago, miss.” 

“T will see her at once,” said Sylvia ; and with- 
out removing her hat and mantle she ascended 
which Mrs. Truslove had not 
Saach to mount, and entered 


the staircase, 
allowed Mr. 
Bessie’s room. 

The girl was still in bed. The surgeon had 
deemed this advisable, so as to preclude rubbing 
of the wound on her back, and as the best pre 
caution against light reaching it, so as to prevent 
scarring. Sylvia found her in deep distress. 

“So you have had a visitor,” she said. 

“My step-father has been here; he insisted 
on seeing me.” 

“And what has he said to so upset you, 
dear ?” 

“He is angry at my being away. He says 
that I ought to be at home to help my mother. 

“ What more ?” 

Then Bessie burst into sobs. 
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NEBO, THE 


Svivia endeavoured vainly to extract from her 
of her trouble, and desisted finally 


the occasion 

hecause she saw that her efforts served only to 
increase the girl’s embarrassment and distress. 
She therefore abruptly changed the subject, 

and said: “ Bessie, I am lost in wonder over 


Nebo and yoursell. You are both so different 
from vour step-father, in way of speech as well 


in mind and manner. Nebo expresses him- 
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and no scruples as to how he makes it. Nebo 
would have been off long ago, but that he dared 
not leave me unprotected at home.” 

A tap at the door, and a servant entered, look- 
ing somewhat alarmed. 

“Please, miss, what is to be done? The man 
has come back again, and demands to see you.” 

“Show him into the morning-room,” answered 


Sylvia. 


“*So you have had a visitor.’” 


self very well, and you are not so rough as are 
the other girls of the Waste Moor.” 

“Father took care for that,” answered the girl. 
“He said that Nebo should be a clerk and not 
a nailer, and he intended to make me into a 
He spent a great 
deal of money over our education. You see, 
mother had a little fortune in cottages and the 
savings of her father, and we were not badly 
of. But her marriage spoiled everything—I 
mean her marriage with Saach. He has had no 
education, and does not value it. He hates us 
because we are not like the rest, and I do believe 
he has no other thought but to make money, 


governess or schoolmistress. 


“He is a terribly rough person,” said the maid, 
hesitatingly, “and Mr. Turnbull is afraid of him.” 

“T know what he is—do as I bid.” 

The maid retired. 

Then Bessie endeavoured to rise in bed. She 
put her hands together, and said—“Oh! miss. 
Do not—do not give him any more money. It 
is that which he is after.” 

“No,” said Sylvia. “ Whatever the butler may 
be, I am not afraid of him; and I am quite re- 
solved not to grant him what he wants, whether 
it be to have you back or to have money.” 

When Sylvia reached the hall, she saw Turnbull 
there. He wore a face of concern. 
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“You'll excuse my presumption in naming it, 
miss, but he’s a masterful sort of a man, with 


no manners whatsoever, and no respect for 
persons of birth and quality.” 

“T know it, Turnbull. I am not afraid of 
him. He is not Bessie’s father—he is only a 
step-father.” 

The butler opened the door for his mistress, 
and ushered her into the morning-room. Mr. 
Saach was wandering about it, looking at the 
sundry objects there collected for its decoration 
and furnishing—objects new to him, and excit- 
ing his curiosity. Whether beautiful or not did 
not concern him ; he was appraising them at their 
money value. He looked round over his shoulder 
as Sylvia entered, and continued to finger and 
examine an ornament that had engaged his 
attention, and he did not even vouchsafe her a 
salute. 

“ What did you give for that?” he asked, hold- 
ing up a silver string-box. Then, 
without tarrying for a reply, he burst forth with : 
“Look ’ere, you ‘ave more money than yer ort 
of to ’ave, an’ ye waste it on all kinds o’ things 
and knick-knacks.. I be as pooras a beetle. Wot 
be you a-cockerin’ up o’ my Bessie for, and me 
with a bad ’and, and wants coaxin’ and cockerin’ 
and molly-coddlin’ every doit as much as ’er. 
I want to know why she be ‘avin’ chicking broth, 
and blanemange, and winde-jellies. Why don’t 
yer give me winde-jellies too! My ’and be as 
bad as ’er’s. I'll let yer see it.” 

“T do not desire the sight, Mr. Saach.” 

“T don’t kear, Pm goin’ to show it you all 
the same, and then you will take to coddlin’ of 
me, I ’opes. There wuz two peaches upon a 
dish in ’er room, an’ I ate ’em, and they ‘ave 
done a power o good already to my bad ’and. 
It ’ [ want peaches 
every day and chicking broth, and winde-jellies 
as well.” 

He cast himself into an armchair, and stretched 
forth his legs before him. 

“Look at this ’ere dirty sovereign,” said he, 
and he tossed the coin upon the table, whence 
it rolled, and was lost on the carpet. “ Yer don’t 
think I be goin’ to be put off wi’ the likes o’ 
that? If yer do, yer terrible in the wrong. It 
bain’t enough. She be worth ten to me—my 
dear daughter—an’ unless I ’ave ten, I'll take ’er 
As to wot yer threatened me with, yah ! 
I know how to meet that. I ’ave ’arf-a-dozen 
men, respectable nailers and ’ouseholders, too, 
as be ready to take a Bible-oath as they seed 
fall against a bar of iron in the 
forge, and do it all ’erself and me not by—me 
away at the time wi a bag o’ nails goin’ to 
Abraham Allfours, when I ’eard ’er cry and 
squeal—then only did I come back. Yah! Wot 


em! ossed 


ve been easier aver since. 


back. 
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do you say to that? An’ if four witnesses wop't 
do, V’ll bring in six, an’ if six won’t do, I will ‘aye 
a dozen—as ‘ull swear just wot I wants.” 

“You shall not have a penny over what has 
already been given to you.” 

“Then I sholl take away Bessie.” 

“T dare you!” 

“Oh! yer does! I[ can mek myself that dis. 
agreeable in the ’ouse, an’ say such things, as will 
mek you glad at any price to be shut of ime” 

“Tam not afraid of you,” said Sylvia, com. 
posedly. 

“That’s yer ignorance, 
say such things 
frighten you.” 

“I shall send for the police.” 

“*Yer'll ‘ave to send a long way before yer find 
one, and Lord! l’ll make your ears tingle, and 
your cheeks afire afore ever one comes. I’ve 


Pll open yer eyes. T’l] 


and mek such a noise as’ 


that lot o’ nasty things I can say, an’ bellow in 
yer servants’ hearin’, as’ll ashamed 
ever to look ’em in the face again.” 

The door was flung open, and Fred Folly 
entered, with the golf-club he had been using 
in his hand. 

As he entered, Sylvia saw that Turnbull and 
some of the men-servants were in the hall, waiting 
in the event of their being required. 

Fred walked up to the insolent ruftian, looked 
him over with haughty contempt, and _ said, 
peremptorily, “Stand up! how dare you remain 
in this position in my sister’s presence !” 

Not waiting for an answer, the character of 
which he already adjudged, Fred gave the man 
a sharp stroke with his golf club over the head, 
and at that Adonijah rose sharply to his feet, and 
was about to utter a volley of oaths, when Fred 
brought the cudgel across his mouth, without 
however hurting him, and said, as he maintained 
the flat of the club where he had laid it, “Use 
I will send your 


meke yer 


an unseemly expression, and 
teeth over your foul tongue.” 

The fellow was alarmed, and stood cowed and 
motionless. 

“Now then,” said Fred, “what are you here 
for ¢ ‘3 

“T bain’t a-goin’ from this ’ere place,” answered 
Saach, “till 1 ’ave my daughter returned to me, 
or else [ shall ’ave five pound down an’ a promise 
of three pun’ so long as she’s not at ’er ‘ome 
agin.” 

“And you shall have neither the one nor the 
other,” answered Sylvia, composedly. “ Now go. 
You have had my answer.” 

“T want my rights—I b’aint a-goin’ to be 
robbed. I ‘ave the fillin’s of a father. Give me 
ten pund down, and I don’t kear a hang if | never 
clap eyes on the wench agin. I couldn’t put it 


low er.” 
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“You walk out,” said Fred, peremptorily. 
“You ha heard what my sister has said.” 

“JT won't go,” said Saach, angrily. “I want 
ten pund, and that’s a honnerable compromise.” 

Then Fred put his golf-stick to the side of 
Saach’s head and said, “Right about face, and 
march ! ” 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to,” said Adonijah. 

“Then I shall make you,” said Fred, and he 
gave the m a blow, just sufficient to let him 
understan(l that he would not be trifled with. 

Saach muttered an oath and turned about to- 
wards the door, crestfallen, and livid with rage. 

Fred walked after him, with the golf-club 
applied to the small of his back, thrusting him 
forward. 

“Turnbull!” he called, and at once the butler 
threw the door open. Saach saw that resistance 
was useless ; not only were the butler and footman 
there, but the coachman and a couple of gardeners 
as well 

But as he entered the hall, he made one more 
effort to be disagreeable. “I'll go out o’ the front 
door,” he said; “I’m a gentleman as good as you.” 

“You shall do nothing of the kind,” said Fred, 
tapping him lightly on the left side of his head. 
“Turn about to the right, and you will find a way 
out by the kitchens into the stable-yard, where, if 
you prove to be offensive, you shall be ducked in 
the horse-pond.” 

Without another word Saach departed, resent- 
ful and sulle Fred watched the fellow from the 
dining-room window, as he walked heavily and 


slowly down the drive. 


Before Saach left the grounds, before he had 
passed out of sight of the house, he turned, and 
stood contemplating it steadily, with compressed 
lips and a lowering brow. The expression on his 
countenat Fred could not see, but he noticed 
the action 

Presently Adonijah raised his right hand, 
clenched his fist, and shook it at the mansion. 

Then he turned lumberingly about and, mutter- 


ing to himself, withdrew. ° 
CHAPTER XIV. 
AT BREAKFAST. 

“Bring in 


The crows to peck the eagles.” 
Corioianus, iii. 1. 


YYLVIA came downstairs next morning, 
\ earlier than usual. She was not usually 


punctual at breakfast, and made the ex- 
cuse to herself that her brother would 
certainly be later still. But on this morning 
she was in the breakfast-room betimes, and 


? ; 
took up 


letters lying by her plate with a 
hand that t embled. 
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She looked eagerly for one with the Liverpool 
postmark on it. ‘The rest hardly interested her at 
the moment. There was none such as she had 
hoped to find, and her hands fell on her lap. She 
had no heart to open the envelopes of letters from 
friends in London and elsewhere, when there was 
none addressed in a man’s firm hand and posted 
at Liverpool. 

“It is strange,” she said, “I made sure he 
would have acknowledged the rose.” 

She then ran over the outsides of the letters for 
her brother. None bore the desired postmark. 
Reginald Oswestry had not written to him. 

“He may have been engaged last night—he 
will write before he starts. I shall certainly 
receive a letter to-morrow.” 

With this hope she eased her troubled heart. 
She poured herself out a cup of tea. “He would 
not arrive in Liverpool till half-past four, and 
then would have to seek a hotel. Next he would 
go to his boat and see about his berth and getting 
his luggage on board. Iam unreasonable ; it was 
not possible for him to write. I shall get my 
answer or acknowledgment to-morrow.” 

Fred now appeared, fresh and bright. 

“T say, Sylvia,” he observed, as he helped 
himself to some devilled chicken, “this taking 
up of the nail-making folk is involving you in 
unpleasantnesses. Never before has Clentham 
suffered from such a barbarian invasion. It 
ought not to have been allowed, but repelled at 
the door.” 

“It could not be helped. It will not recur. 
Indeed, dear Fred, thanks to you, Mr. Saach is 
not likely to show his face again where it can 
be tapped and patted with your golf-club.” 

“That may be, but you have no guarantee 
against further annoyance outside your house and 
grounds. A fellow of that description knows no 
limit to his effrontery. For my part ”—he put 
aside his plate, and took some bread and 
helped himself to butter and then to marmalade 
—“For my part, I do not think there is such 
a marked difference between the brutal step- 
father and the self-opinionated prig of a son. 
Both are, to me, odious—each in his particular 
Way.” 

“ Nebo is very outspoken as to his opinions.” 

“ And the father is the same.” 

“Well, Fred, I rather like Nebo, but I loathe 
the father. I am going to settle Nebo at the 
Royd.” 

“(ood heavens! What on earth has induced 
you to intend this ? 

“ Something that the young man said to me.” 

“What ?” 

“Something about holdings for the poor nail- 
workers. I am going to break up the farm.” 

“There!” exclaimed Fred, laying down the 
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“Use an unseemly expression, and I will send your teeth over your foul tongue.’”—p. 342. 























spoon wherewith he had been helping himself to 
marmalade. “That confounded fellow is turning 
your head with his wretched Socialism.” 

* “Not at all, Fred. I know exactly where my 
head stands, and it shall not be turned about and 
siven direction by Nebo, as you turned about and 
directed the head of Saach, the pére, with your 
golf-club. Nebo possesses observation and has 
shrewd sense as far as he has seen and thought, 
but his observation hardly extends beyond the 
limits of the Waste Moor, and his opinions are 
formed from insufficient knowledge of the world. 
I can trust him in all that concerns the nailers, 
but I would not value his opinion a rush, if he 
save me his ideas on the state of our Naval 
defences, or on the encroachments of Russia.” 

“But what do the affairs of the nailers matter 
to you?” asked Fred. 

‘A great deal. They are at our door! they 
are about us. If I am in a position to shed a 
little light on their gloomy existence, and do 
something to make it easier for them, I think I 
am bound to do so.” 

“T can’t see it.” 

“T did not know what the needs and distresses 
of the nailers were till yesterday. I had not 
given a thought to the white slavery in the 
midst of which we—the well-to-do—eat, drink 
and are merry, till it was shown to me, I have 
the means and the opportunity just now, and I 
cannot escape the responsibility of doing what I 
can in this conjuncture to meet an unspoken 
demand that is yet deeply felt. I have been 
unable to let the Royd, and I shall break it up 
into little holdings to suit the convenience of 
those poor black creatures.” 

“Who are, as you say—white slaves.” 

“Don’t interrupt me. I am serious. They 
require some land on which to fall back when 
out of work, and which will afford them a little 
independence from their taskmasters.” 

“Well, Sylvia, the land is yours, to do with it 
what you like. But Iam a false prophet if you 
do not lose heavily on this adventure.” 

“Ido not intend to lose heavily. I may 
lose—but I am prepared for that. What I shall 
gain will be the satisfaction of having done some 
good to my fellow-men.” 

“Give me another cup of coffee.” 

“When Neboand his sister are at the Royd — 

“Send him there by all means. I thought you 
were going to make her useful in the house.” 

“It is right that she should be with her 
brother,” 

“I fail to see it, if you go in for high philan- 
trophy—I would suggest to you to keep her out 
of the way of perversion to his detestable 
opinions. That is just as much a moral obliga- 
tion as the other.” 


” 
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“ Nonsense, Fred, girls have other matters to 
occupy their heads than social questions.” 

“ Now, sister, I have thee on the hip! you are 
yourself a girl, and have your head full of these 
schemes. Bother all social problems, say I. They 
make life not worth the living.” 

“On the contrary, it is precisely the existence 
of these problems, and the call made on us to 
face them, that make life worth living.” 

“You did not think so before yesterday.” 

“ Perhaps not—I have seen Bessie——” 

“With the face of an angel.” 

“No, Fred, hers is not such a face. That of 
an angel is one of bright and serene bliss, across 
which no shadow of sorrow ever passes. Bessie 
has the tell-tale face that speaks of long-endurance 
and suffering. Hers is the face of a martyr, if 
you will, but not that of an angel.” 

“T interrupted you.” 

“ Yes, you did. I was about to say that I have 
seen Bessie, her burnt hand and back, I have 
seen her dear sweet face, and heard her uncom- 
plaining voice, and I have talked with Nebo, 
and a new world has been disclosed to me. Are 
you aware, Fred, that there are moments in one’s 
life when all is altered to one ?” 

“Can’t say I have had any such experience,” 
said Fred. 

“Well,” said Sylvia, with a little sigh, “now 
about Reginald Oswestry. Have you heard from 
him ?” 

“No, but I trust to do so to-morrow,” answered 
Fred, breaking an egg-shell. 

“All right. All will come smooth ; it is bound 
to do so.” 

“What are you going to do with yourself to- 
day, Fred ?” 

“By the Powers, I do not know. Haven't 
thought out that great problem as yet. But 
before all else, you must give me three-quarters of 
an hour at the piano with ‘ The Speaker’s Eye ?’” 

“Oh, Fred! Oh, not now. At this time a 
comic song gets on one’s nerves. Things may 
be unseasonable that in themselves are good.” 

“There is no harm in it.” 

“Oh, dear no! none whatever. But just-- 
this morning—I do not feel that I could encoun- 
ter ‘The Speaker’s Eye.’ Besides, I want you 
to do something for me. Will you be so good- 
natured as to take young Homer to the Royd. 
I dropped a note to Spurle, the agent, to be 
there, this morning, and I should like you to 
explain to Spurle my intentions, and to show 
Nebo over the place and discuss the carrying 
out of his plans with him.” 

“No, Sylvia, no—anything but that. This 
appalling youth is on my nerves. Another inter- 
view with him and I shall become deranged.” 
At this moment the housemaid entered in her 
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fresh cotton morning gown, holding a brass tray. practice ‘The Speaker’s Eye’ and ‘ Diddle-diddle 
“T am sorry to trouble you, miss,” she said. Dumpty, and, indeed, anything you have 4 
“But I found a sovereign on the floor in the mind to.” 

morning-room, when I was sweeping it.” “Very well, Sylvia,” said Fred, good-humorr. 
“Oh!” exclaimed Sylvia, “I remember. Thank edly. “If you have set your heart on it, and are 


































you very much, Laura.” resolved, [ will go with that Socialistic whipper. 
When the girl was gone— snapper to the Royd. but, Sylvia, conceive what 


‘Come, Fred,” said she. “You will dothisfor that fellow had the barefaced effrontery to say to 
me. Give Nebo the sovereign; it is one that me. He asked me how I justified my existence— 
properly belongs to his mother, or step-father, he, a common nailer—justified ! How I justified 
and I should wish it to be returned to one or my existence!” 
the other, but he may contrive to see his mother “Well,” said Sylvia, with a laugh that had a tinge 
without ructions. I would be sorry for him to of sadness in it, “there are questions which, if 
encounter Mr. Saach, so bid him give her the not put frankly to ourselves by ourselves, will be 
coin. This afternoon I will place myself and the forced on us by others, even by common nailers” 
piano entirely at your service, and you shall [END OF CHAPTER FOURTEEN.] 


The Day is Past and Over. 


Words by J. M. NEAzE. Music by T. Tertius Noste, 
(Organist of York Minster.) 
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WHAT I SAW IN THE CATACOMBS. 
A STUDY AND A STORY. 


By the Very Rev. H. Donald M. 


scenes dwelt upon 
in this little study 
are taken from the 
(so-called) catacombs 
which lie beneath 
the suburbs of Rome, 
suburbs never, how- 
ever, beyond two, or 
at most three, miles 
Catacombs, but com- 





from the city walls. 
paratively of small extent, are known to 


exist in Naples; Christian catacombs of 
no very great importance have also been 
discovered at Syracuse (Sicily), at Cano- 
pus and Alexandria in Egypt, and in 
Malta. have been justly 
urged why only at Rome was this vast 
eity of the Christian dead constructed : 
(1) The peculiar nature of the soil of the 
Imperial city lending itself to this stu- 
pendous work, the red-brown tufa rock 
being easy to work, and, when worked, 
durable and comparatively safe; and (2) 
the presence in Rome, from the earliest 
days of Christianity, of a considerable 
number of wealthy converts to the faith, 
who were able and willing to defray 
the very large cost which would be in- 
curred by works of such gigantic dimen- 
sions. The numbers of the Christians 
forming the Roman congregation before 
the close of the second century have 
been computed as amounting to at least 
0,000. As the third century advanced 
these numbers were very largely aug- 
mented. 


“To our 


Two reasons 


associations, Rome 
Was still, under the Antonines, the 
City of the Cesars, the metropolis of 
pagan idolatry ; in the pages of the poets 
and historians we still linger among the 
triumphs of the Capitol, the shows of 
the Coliseum: or if we read of a Chris- 
tian being dragged before the tribunal, 
or exposed to the beasts, we think of 
him as one of a scattered community, 
few in number, spiritless in action, and 
politically insignificant. 

“But all this while there was living 
beneath the visible an invisible Rome 


classic 





Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. 


a population ever growing, unreckoned, 
thought of vaguely, vaguely spoken of, 
and with the familiarity and indifference 
that men feel who live on a voleano—yet 
a population strong-hearted, of quick 
impulses, nerved alike to suffer and to 
die, and in number, resolution, and phys- 
ical force sufficient to have hurled their 
oppressors from the throne of the world, 
had they not deemed it their duty to 
kiss the rod, to love their enemies, to 
bless them that cursed them, and to 
submit for the Redeemer’s sake to the 
‘powers that be.’ Here, in these ‘dens 
and caves of the earth,’ they lived: here 
they died—a spectacle in their lifetime 
to men and angels, and in their death 
a triumph to mankind, a triumph of 
which the echoes still float around the 
walls of Rome and over the desolate 
Campagna, while those that once thrilled 
the Capitol are silenced, and the walls 
that returned them have long. since 
crumbled into dust.” * 

This remarkable and eloquent passage, 
although somewhat exaggerated in its 
estimate of the number of the Christians 
of Rome in the second half of the second 
century, well expresses the growing power 
of the Christian community—** the Church 
of the catacombs”—so admirably re- 
strained and kept out of sight. The 
writer, however, is mistaken in his idea 
that the great Roman statesmen of the 
second and third centuries were ignorant 
of and indifferent to the fast-growing 
power in their midst, as it were, “ be- 
neath their feet”: and the bitter persecu- 
tion to which the Christian Church was 
subjected in the days of the Antonines 
was really the outcome of the far-seeing 
dread entertained by men like the great 
Emperor Marcus of the Christian element 
in the population of the Empire. Marcus, 
too, believed that the grandeur and 
stability of the mighty empire over 
which he ruled was closely bound up 
with the pagan traditions of old Rome. 
That Marcus, the great Antonine, was 
intensely superstitious is well known; 
whether he had any real and living 

Lord Lindsay's “ Christian Art,” 1-4. 
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faith in the deities he professed to rever- 
ence is uncertain. It is clear, however, 
that he considered the abandonment of 
the time-honoured sanctuaries and im- 
memorial religious rites of pagan Rome 
would deal a death-blow to the empire 
as then constituted; and Marcus was 
conscious that the progress of the reli- 
gion of that strange sect of Christians 
was leading up to this. Hence the stern 
persecution which harassed the congrega- 
tions of believers in Jesus by a great 
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and generally noble 
Emperor as wag 
Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, 

In these many 
years of a deadly 
and harassing per. 
secution in each of 
the three centuries, 
there is no doubt 
but that the cata. 
combs were more 
or less used by the 
Christian congrega- 
tion of Rome, cer- 
tainly for their re. 
ligious assemblies, 
and it is highly 
probable that in 
hours of extreme 
danger many hunted 
Christians found at 
least a temporary 
hiding place in the 
dark labyrinths of 
one or other of 
these underground 
cemeteries. 

Much curious 
speculation has 
been ventured upon 
as to the extent of 
these dark _ laby- 
rinths. Their best 
and latest historian 
and explorer, De 
Rossi, enumerated 
as many as forty: 
three distinct cata- 
combs, constructing 
his list out of 
ancient records. 
Very many of these 
** forty - three” he 
has discovered 
anew, and partially 
at least has inves 
tigated them; but, even in the case of 
the best known, only partially, for miles 
of these “best known ones” are still 
‘earthed up.” The earthing up was done 
for the most part at the epoch of the 
last and most terrible of the persecu 
tions in the closing years of the third 
and in the first years of the fourth 
centuries, when the Christians them 
selves carried out their work of havoc 
with the view of preserving the tombs 
of their dead from the desecrating hands 
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of their pagan enemies. The earth, 
thus heaped up in the third century and 
beginning of the fourth, has been cleared 
away in our time from some of 
these closed corridors and chambers, 
but in a vast number of cemeteries 
little or nothing of this difficult and 
costly work has been attempted. Any- 
thing like even an approximate estimate 
of the extent of the catacombs of Rome 
cannot be fairly made. Various calcula- 
tions have been made. These give, some 
of them, as much as 800 or more miles 
for the total extent: others give 600 
miles; others less, 400 to 500 miles. The 
number of interments, too, is equally a 
source of dispute. Scholars gravely differ 
here—some affirming that some 6,000,000 
of dead sleep their last sleep on the 
shelves of these dark passages and 
sepulchral chambers; others consider that 
2,000,000 would be a nearer approximation 
to the number of dead interred. When, 
however, it is remembered that in many 
of the catacombs three, four, or more 
tiers of galleries, one beneath the other, 
exist; that in not a few of the tombs 
two, three, or four bodies have been laid 
one alongside the other: that in the 
most thoroughly explored cemetery—a 
group of cemeteries generally spoken of 
as the catacomb of St. Callistus—some 
thirty-seven or forty miles of galleries 
have been partially, at least, explored, 
the larger number would seem on the 
whole the more probable estimate. 

The general history of the catacombs 
of Rome is best divided into four epochs : 


The first, reaching from about A.p. 50 
to A.D. 200. 

The second, reaching from A.D. 200 to 
A.D. 313. 

The third, reaching from A.p. 313 to 
A.D. 410. 

The fourth, reaching from A.p. 410 to 
about A.D. 817. 


After 4.D. 817 the catacombs, with one 
trifling exception, were virtually forgotten 
and ignored for a period of some seven 
hundred and sixty-one years, when a 
chance discovery by some labourers of a 
cemetery laying beneath a vineyard on 
the Salarian Way in A.p. 1578, during the 
reign of our Queen Elizabeth, brought 
to light again this wonderful City of the 
Dead; and since that date the interest of 
scholars and explorers has been to some 
extent excited, and fitful and intermittent 
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exploration works have been going on in 
what has been popularly termed ‘ Roma 
Sotterranea.” 

We will give some brief details of each 
of these epochs. The student, when he 
has to some extent mastered these little 
details, will be in a position to under- 
stand how important is the testimony of 
these imperishable records of the cata 
combs to the faith and practice of the 
Church of Christ during the two and a 
half or three centuries which succeeded 
the events of the first Pentecost, roughly 
from A.D. 50 to A.D. 313.* 

The first epoch—a.p. 50, A.p. 200—wit 
nessed the devoted conduct of some of the 
wealthier Christians, who provided graves 
for their poorer brethren in the faith, 
in ¢erypts and catacombs excavated in 
the neighbourhood of their own family 
tombs, beneath their gardens and vine- 
yards; and these crypts and corridors 
of the dead, as time went on and the 
numbers of the Christians kept increasing, 
developed insensibly. More and ever more 
subterranean passages and chambers were 
perpetually being excavated, and when 
the limits of the property of the donor 
of the cemetery were reached, passages 
and chambers were dug on a lower level 
beneath the first. Three, four, five, even 
in some instances six, stories of these 
corridors have been found to underlie 
the garden which was originally devoted 
to this pious use. Thus cemetery after 
cemetery, during the first one hundred 
and fifty years after the Ascension, grew 
into that labyrinth of passages filled with 
dead which we are in the habit of styling 
a catacomb. 

Several well-known subterranean ceme- 
teries belong to the first epoch or period. 
The dates can be determined with fair 
accuracy from (1) the inscriptions found on 
the slabs which seal the shelves on which 
the dead sleep, and (2) from the style 
and execution of the decorated portion 
of the cemetery. 

Among the principal catacombs which 


* Although in the intermittent and fitful and often unsatisfactor 
works of explorati above referred to we tind the names of a few 
distinguished scholars, notably that of Bosio in the eighteent! 
century and of Marchi in the first half of the nineteenth, it was 
left to De Rossi, who has devoted long years of patient study to th: 
work in the second half of the nineteenth century, really t« 
enlighten the scholar-world on the subject of this forgotten but 
most important and interesting page ot Church history. Much of 
it remains to be done, the work of exploration being of a most 
costly nature The grateful thanks of the theologian and the his 
torian will ever be due to that eminent scholar, De Rossi, who has 


done so much to help all students of the early history of the Church, 
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belong to the early period, A.D. 50-A.D. 
200, foremost must be rated the “Crypt 
of the Vatican,” where, an ancient reccerd 
tells us, the remains of St. Peter were 
laid, and close to St. Peter a long line 
of martyred Bishops of Rome who suc- 
ceeded him, reaching to Pope Victor, 
who was buried in the Vatican cemetery 
A.D. 202-3. The successors of Victor were 
interred in another place, to which we 
shall allude later. 

But there are no remains properly 
so-called of this most ancient Vatican 
cemetery, it having been destroyed at 
an early date, probably in the fourth 
century, to make room for the founda- 
tions of the mighty basilica of St. 
Peter. 

The present Crypts of St. Peter, 
together with the Confessionary of the 
great Apostle, occupy much of the site 
of the ancient Vatican catacomb. From 
what was seen in A.D. 1626, when the 
works in connection with the foundations 
of the mighty bronze baldachino which 
now overshadows the high altar of St. 
Peter’s were being carried out, an authen- 
tic record of which is preserved, there is 
little doubt but that these sacred remains 
are still in the spot assigned to them by 
immemorial tradition. 

Another most ancient crypt, which a 
probably accurate tradition points to as 
the resting place of St. Paul, has also 
been in great part destroyed to make 
room for the foundations of the mighty 
basilica of ** St. Paul outside the walls.” 
Some portions of this ancient cemetery 
still exist, but in a ruinous condition. 
These remains of this very old catacomb 
are known as the Cemetery of St. Lucina 
or St. Commodilla. 

But, although little remains of these 
specially hallowed crypts, we have in 
perfect condition other cemeteries of, 
perhaps, an equal antiquity. The most 
notorious of these are bordering on or 
adjacent to the Appian Way: the cata- 
comb of St. Domitilla, the niece of the 
Emperor Vespasian, with its beautifully 
painted decorations, equal in artistic 
excellence to many of the Pompeian 
remains; that of St. Preetextatus,* with 
its tender memories of martyrs buried 
there in A.D. 182; that of St. Lucina, 
now joined by underground corridors 
* The catacomb of St. Pretextatus, although not ascribed by 


on to apostolic times, dates probably from the middie of the 


id century, or even somewhat earlier 
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with the great catacomb known as §¢, 
Calixtus’. On another side of the city, on 
the Salarian Way, lies the once famons 
cemetery now generally known as the 
*Ostrian” or “QOstorian,” but in very 
early times usually styled the ‘* Cemetery 
of the Fountain of Peter,” where an un- 
varying tradition relates that St. Petey 
used to baptise, and in which his chair 
the chair from which he used to teach 
his memories of the Saviour, now ep. 
shrined in the Gospel of St. Mark—was 
venerated by many companies of pilgrims 
—a chair probably hewn out of the red. 
brown tufa rock. This ‘ Ostrian” cata. 
comb is probably the oldest of them all, 
To this little list of very ancient ceme. 
teries must be added the catacomb of 
St. Priscilla, on the new Salarian Way, 
not far distant from the memory-haunted 
crypt of the ** Fountain of Peter.” “St, 
Priscilla” possesses traditions which con- 
nect it with the Apostles in the middle 
of the first century. It was said to have 
been excavated in a garden belonging to 
St. Pudens, the disciple of St. Paul, and 
the cemetery was named after St. Pris- 
cilla, the mother of this St. Pudens. In 
its sacred vaults traditionally used to 
rest, before their remains were removed 
to the Church of St. Prassede, on the 
Esquiline Hill, St. Prassede and St. Puden- 
tiana, the daughters of Pudens and 
Claudia, mentioned by St. Paul. The 
character of the decorations, still visible 
in this most ancient catacomb, fully bear 
out the tradition of its being, in part at 
least, contemporary with the Apostles. 
The second epoch may be reckoned as 
extending from A.p. 200 to A.D. 313, the 
date when the Peace of the Church was 
sealed by the famous Edict of the Em- 
peror Constantine. It was in this period 
that the catacombs, so-called, reached 
their full development. It has been 
calculated that in the third century the 
Church enjoyed some seventy-six years 
of comparative stillness. The long time 
of quiet largely, though not 
altogether, to the first three-quarters of 
the century. Then it was that the Chureh 
we are speaking, of course, especially 
of the Roman congregation—not only 
very largely multiplied in numbers, but 
elaborately organised itself. In this or 
ganisation work the management and 
construction of the cemeteries where the 
Christian dead were laid to rest occupied 
a prominent place. 
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At the close of the second century we 
have already remarked that the Church 
in Rome probably numbered at least 
30,000 souls. It is evident that with such 
numbers the primitive arrangements of 
the cemeteries, to which the early Church 
evidently attached so high an _ import- 
ance, would be quite insufficient for the 
fast-growing numbers of the Christian 
community dwelling in the Imperial city. 
So we find, about the year A.D. 202-3, Pope 
Zephyrinus, in the words * of St. Hippo- 
lytus, eutrusted his archdeacon, Callistus 
(subsequently his successor in the see of 
Rome), With the government of the clergy, 
and that he set him over the cemetery. 
From this time onwards the mighty and 
ever-growing subterranean necropolis 
passed out of the original private hands 
of the first donors and their descendants, 
and became the property of the Church, 
which undertook the general superintend- 
ence of what was rapidly becoming a 
vast city of the dead. 

At the same period a great develop- 
ment of pagan funereal associations 
under the protection of the Empire took 
place. Hitherto the Government had 
permitted such funereal clubs or guilds 
to be established in Rome, but only 
in Rome. In the provinces such guilds 
were looked on by the central In- 
perial Government with suspicion, and 
were not formally sanctioned. Septimius 
Severus (Emperor from A.D. 193 to A.D. 
211), removed the restriction in the pro- 
vinces, and generally sanctioned and gave 
the protection of the law to such pagan 
guilds or clubs. The Roman Christians 
took advantage of Severus’ rescript, and 
formed a great Christian guild for the 
same purpose. 

Callistus, who subsequently became 
Pope or Bishop of Rome, greatly en- 
larged, if he did not construct, the 
important cemetery known by his name, 
alranging in it a special chamber for the 
Bishops of Rome, in which from this 
date onward until the Peace of the 
Church some one hundred and thirteen 
years later, most of these Roman Pontiffs 
Were interred. The discovery of this his- 
torical crypt or sepulchral chamber of 
the third century Popes has been one of 
the most remarkable “finds” of the great 
scholar in catacomb lore—De Rossi. 

During about three-quarters of this 
century (the third) the Church, as we 


sophumena, ix. 11 
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have remarked, enjoyed considerable 
periods of rest. During these quiet years 
the cemeteries at Rome were wonder- 
fully developed. In many of these elabo- 
rate works of ornamentation were carried 
out. Buildings, too, of considerable size 
were erected at the several entrances; 
oratories, halls for Christian meetings, 
dwellings for the Fossores, the company 
of diggers or excavators whom some 
suppose to have been an inferior order 
of clergy, and who seem to have been 
the approved guardians of the great 
necropolis. Arrangements, too, more or 
less elaborate, were made in the cata- 
combs themselves for services on special 
days and on special occasions, such as 
the anniversaries of deaths of martyrs or 
of the more prominent Christians who had 
passed away. But, as the century wore 
on, darker days succeeded the long period 
of peace. Fierce persecutions desolated 
the Church in the reigns of Maximin, A.D. 
235-237, and of Decius (Emperar A.D. 249), 
and Valerian (Emperor A.bD. 253), of Dio- 
cletian (Emperor A.b. 284), and of his 
associate Emperor, Galerius (A.D. 294), and 
these persecutions grew in intensity as 
time advanced. 

The years which immediately pre- 
ceded the final Peace of the Church 
were years of terrible havoc in the 
world of the catacombs. Very many 
were “‘earthed up” to prevent desecra- 
tion. The staircases leading down to 
them were broken down, and narrow and 
concealed openings were made. The 
buildings which in quieter times had 
been erected at the entrances of the 
various cemeteries were mostly  de- 
stroyed at this period. Numberless 
Christian records perished in this long- 
drawn-out time of distress and terror. 
The mischief and havoc that was wrought 
in the wonderful Christian necropolis 
in the latter years of the third and in 
the course of the first year of the fourth 
century is incalculable. Miles upon miles 
of corridors and = sepulchre chambers 
already excavated and used as _ burial 
places were filled up (“earthed up”), and 
the approaches to them concealed and de- 
stroyed. No human eye has looked upon 
them since. The pilgrim of the twen- 
tieth century, as he wanders through 
these dark, weird passages, is  con- 
stantly arrested in this or that corridor 
by vast piles of earth and débris, which 
have never been cleared away. Indeed, 
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such a work, intensely interesting though 
it is, is enormously costly, and in many 
cases not a little dangerous, and _ re- 
quiring extreme care. 

The third of the periods into which 
we have divided our story of the cata- 
combs lasted from A.p. 313—the famous 
era of the Peace of the Church, secured 
by the Edict of Milan put out by Con- 
stantine—until. A.D. 410, the date of she 
terrible raid of Alaric the Visigoth, when 
Rome was sacked. 

Christianity, after A.p. 313, being no 
longer a proscribed religion, there was 
no longer any necessity for the cata- 
combs; secrecy, privacy, or separateness 
was no more a requisite for a fitting 


interment of the Christian dead: the 
Christian rites might be performed in 


the light of day, paganism in all its 
forms being a_ rapidly dying creed. 
The believers in Christ soon had little 


reason to dread that their remains after 
death would be mingled with the ashes 
of the worshippers of idols. After the 
Peace of the Church, in A.D. 313, we only 


find records of four or five fresh sub 
terranean cemeteries being excavated, 
and these only of comparatively small 


size or importance. As the fourth cen- 
tury advanced, the number of interments 
in the catacombs grew fewer and fewer, 
and ere it closed such interments had 
virtually ceased. Basilicas and churches 
of various sizes were erected over the 
ancient cemeteries, and the dead gradu- 
ally were laid in or around these sacred 
buildings. 

During this period, 
reverence grew up in 
these buried cemeteries of 
was in them that their forefathers had 
been laid to rest: men who had con- 
fessed the faith of Christ under circum- 
stances often of extraordinary difficulty, 
and even of extreme danger. It was in 
them that slept, too, a great company 
of men and women who had positively 
given up their lives for the sake of the 
faith. The catacomb which in its sepul- 
chral chambers possessed the graves of 
the more conspicuous and famous of these 
confessors was the especial object of rev- 
erence among the Christians of the new 
age of peace. This not unnatural feeling 
of tender respect was voiced by Pope 
Damasus, who presided over the Church 
of Rome from A.D. 366 to A.D. 384. One 
of the great works of the episcopate of 


however, a 
men’s minds for 
the past. It 
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this famous prelate, which lasted some 
sixteen years, was his careful and reyer. 
ent restoration of a considerable portion 
of the wrecked and desecrated catacombs, 
which had suffered so severely in the 
late persecutions. Especially Pope Da. 
masus’ efforts were directed to the put. 
ting in order of the resting places of the 
more famous portions of the city of the 
dead where lay any remains of known 
martyrs and confessors. He reverently 


restored a great number of their tombs, 
carving new inscriptions, constructing 


fresh and convenient staircases and ap- 
proaches for the use of pilgrims to the 
restored shrines. 

Much of Pope Damiasus’ restorative 
work of the fourth century remains to 
this day, bearing witness to the reverence 
and loving care of the first generation of 
Christians who lived after the establish- 
ment of the Peace of the Church. But 
most of Damasus’ labours were confined 
to putting in order and _ to affording 
opportunities of visiting the more famous 
shrines. An enormous tract of ‘ earthed 
up” and otherwise wrecked catacombs 
remained untouched by him, and, indeed, 
has never been touched since the days 
of the great Diocletian persecution at 
the end of the third and in the early 
years of the fourth centuries. 

The fourth period in the story of the cata- 
combs is best reckoned from A.p. 410, the 
date of the desolating raid of Alaric, the 
first barbarian occupation of the Imperial 
city. to A.p. $17, after which date, owing 
to circumstances we shall briefly relate, 


public interest in the catacombs alto- 
gether ceased to exist. 

The result of Pope Damasus’ restora- 
tion work in the most famous of the 


subterranean cemeteries was enormously 
to popularise, so to speak, the great 
Roman city of the dead we have been 
describing. The shrines of the 
confessors and martyrs became the object 
of innumerable pilgrimages, the pilgrims 
in question belonging in many cases (0 
far distant countries, such as Gaul, 
Britain, Germany. A literature of guides, 
itineraries, and collections of inscriptions, 
was composed for the use of the pilgrims. 
What little has been preserved of this 
strange literature of the fourth and fifth 
centuries has been of the greatest use 
to the scholars and explorers of late 
days who, like De Rossi, have devoted 
their life-work to the investigation of this 
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long-forgotten page of early Christian 
story. 

The pilgrimages, however, were sadly 
interfered with, and the hallowed sites 


they loved to visit, grievously tampered 
with and injured, were even rifled of 
their sacred treasures in the course of 
the successive raids and invasions to 
Which Rome and Italy were subjected 
by barbarian enemies. Among the most 
famous of these we would specify the 
930 
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raids of Alaric the Goth, A.p. 410; that 
of Vitiges, another Gothie chieftain, A.p. 
537, who apparently singled out the 
catacombs as a_ special object of his 


(Photo: Mariani.) 
TOMB OF POPE EUSEBIUS, A.D. 310 (CATACOMB OF S. CALLISTUS), RESTORED BY 
POPES DAMASUS AND SYMMACHUS 


destructive fury ; and especially the raid 
and pillaging of Astolphus the Lombard 
in A.D. 752-3. 

Some of the Bishops of Rome, it is 
true, devoted themselves to repairing 
the mischief wrought in the sacred ceme- 
teries by the successive inroads of the 
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barbarians, but their work of restoration 
has diminished rather than enhanced the 
interest of the specially sacred spots, as 
they overlaid in not a few instances the 
remains of the old decorations and paint- 
ings in specially sacred spots with their 
own devices and ornaments. 

No doubt the hope of finding gold and 
gems and precious things in the tombs 
stimulated the various hordes of bar- 
barian invaders to extend their pillaging 
and destruction to these homes of the 
dead. But in some instances, as in the 
ease of the Lombard raid under As- 
tolphus in A.D. 752, the idea of procur- 
ing sacred relics either for themselves 
or for the more sordid purpose of sell- 
ing them, seems to have actuated the 
spoilers. 

Gradually the available and “open” 
portions of the catacombs became more 
and more desecrated, in spite of the 
efforts of some of the Popes to restore 
the mischief done at various. times, 
and. to conserve these sacred memorials 
of the Church in its hour of trial. 
Neglect, however, and wanton destruc- 
tion proceeded apace, and were fast 
completing the ruin of the once revered 
homes of the dead. In a.p. 817 the 
Popes adopted a new policy towards the 
satacombs; they determined to remove 
numbers of the remains of the dead 
which were still: untouched to safe and 
less known places. Among the records 
of these strange removals there is a well- 
known inscription in the ancient church 
of St Prassede which tells how, in A.D. 
817, 2,300 bodies were removed thither 
from the catacombs by Pope Pascal I. 
Many more of these remains were at this 
period translated to the churches of 
St. Silvestro, St. Martino, and the SS. 
Quattro Coronati; twenty-eight waggon 
loads of bones of the buried in the cata- 
combs being removed to the Pantheon. 

All this wholesale, well-meant pillag- 
ing on the part of the Roman Bishops, 
the work of ransacking and destruction 
repeated .by different hordes of raiding 
barbarians, is sufficient to account for 
the innumerable empty and_ broken 
graves which tier over tier line the 
corridors and sepulchral chambers on all 
sides in the various cemeteries into which 
the modern pilgrim and student is able 
to penetrate. 
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There is, however, still an enormous 
city of the dead yet covered up and 
securely protected by the “earthing up,” 
probably the work of the Faithful in the 
time of Diocletian and Galerius, at the 


end of the third and beginning of the 
fourth centuries. On these graves, ip. 


numerable probably, sealed up hermetic. 
ally with strong cement or with stone 
or marble slabs, no human eye has looked 
for some sixteen centuries. 

The catacombs, however, available for 
the visits of pilgrims, being thus, by the 
early years of the ninth century, stripped 
and desolated, had lost in the eyes of 
the many pilgrims their peculiar charm. 
They had been denuded of the sacred 
relics of the honoured dead, and possessed 
no longer the remains either of the 
sainted martyrs or even of the rank and 
file of the Christian Church who had 
been laid there to rest in the dark and 
stormy days when Christianity was a 
despised and hated faith, and its pro- 
fessors too often were hunted down and 
done to death. 

Thus they were quickly forgotten. 
Another cause, no doubt, materially con- 
tributed to the once famous Roraan 
catacombs thus passing out of puulic 
view: the general confusion and awful 
misery which prevailed in Italy and 
throughout the whole of Europe during 
the ninth and tenth centuries. For some 
two hundred years mankind was too 
wretched, too sad, too harassed to devote 
much time to distant pilgrimages; and 
when the old fervour and zeal for visit- 
ing sacred shrines awoke again in the 
Church of the eleventh century, the cata- 
combs of Rome and their hallowed scenes, 
once so cherished and revered, had ceased 
to be even a memory. A dense cloud had 
settled down upon them, a cloud which 
never lifted for some seven hundred and 
sixty years. 

A chance discovery of labourers 
digging in a vineyard on the Salarian 
Way, in A.D. 1578, brought to light an 
ancient cemetery with its strange paint 
ings, its tender inscriptions, its seemingly 
endless corridors of graves. The world 
of Rome thus came to know what 4 
marvellous unexplored city lay beneath 
their feet. We have already spoken of 
this ‘‘find,” and of ali that has sprung 
from it. 















T was Christmas, and the 
rain was drifting 
in a grey sheet 
up the streets of 
Valetta, and 
washing down 
the thin, dusty 
soil from the 
slopes of Citta 
Vecchia in runnels of 

mud. The brown 

wooden huts of Fort 

Tigné were caked with 
sea-spray, for the Mediter- 
ranean was lashing itself 
into giant waves as the 
gregala wind from _ the 
north-east drove into the 
Quarantine Harbour’ = and 
sent the water flying to the very roof of Fort 
Manoel. A big P. and O. boat had lumbered 
in with the midday gun, and now lay heaving 
at her anchor round the curve of Pieta, 
with a swarm of Maltese in dghaisas ven- 
turing as far from shore as the turbulent sea 
would permit. It was doubtful whether the 
Australia could leave the harbour that day, 
for the sea showed no signs of abating, and 
even the mail-boats cannot risk the dan- 
gerous passage between St. Elmo and Tigné 
Fort in the teeth of a gale. 


By C. E. C. Weigall, Author of ‘‘On the Edge of the Tempest,’’ ‘‘ The 
Temptation of Dulce Carruthers,’ 
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‘*An Angel Unawares,’’ Etc. 


In one of the huts of the fort that were 
set aside as quarters for the unmarried 
officers a young man was sitting, watching 
the dash of the rain against the window. 
He was orderly officer for the day, and the 
well-worn serge and forage cap with a band 
of faded gold showed plainly that he was 
not one of those “Gunners” who can afford 
to be spick and span on a beggarly twelve 
shillings a day. He was making a_ vain 
attempt at writing a letter for the outgoing 
mail, but his attempts were constantly frus- 
trated by the demands of a sick bull puppy 
that was going wearily through the various 
stages of distemper in a foreign land. 

**Dear Mother,” Haimborough had written, 
then paused to remember the lonely London 
lodgings in North Kensington, where his 
mother sat and painted delicate fans for a 
big London firm that paid her starvation 
prices. She managed to keep body and soul 
together by her earnings, combined with 
her tiny pension as an officer's widow. 
Some day John Hamborough would be able 
to help her more efficiently than he did at 
present, but now he looked at the crisp 
five-pound note that was his Christmas pre- 
sent to her, with a wild wonder as to how 
he was to pay his own tailor’s bill, unless 
Sceberras would be more patient this time 
than he had been formerly. — “ Sometimes I 
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feel”—here his pen halted and he had to wipe 
his eye-glass furtively—‘“that these _ tiny 
presents, all I can ever send, are quite 
inadequate to express my love for you, my 
gratitude for all——” 

There was a knock at the door. 

**Come in!” he said sharply. 

‘The Major’s compliments, sorr, and he 
would be glad to see you in the ante-room.” 

Canty, his soldier servant, and a new im- 
portation, saluted himself into the room and 
out again with the stiffness of a machine. 

Hamborough went over the list of his 
recent iniquities swiftly, but could recall 
nothing that might entitle him to a reprimand, 
or warrant his being summoned for some 
duty undone. 

He dusted a little whitewash off the sleeve 
of his serge jacket, buckled on his sword, 
and went out into the rain. 

When he opened the door of the ante- 
room, tt seemed to be full of men all more 
or less intent upon one object, and that a 
little boy who was seated upon a chair in 
the centre of the room with an air of per- 
fect assurance. He was so small that his legs 
in their blue knickerbockers hardly 
reached to the first rung of the chair, and 
his yellow curls were hanging on his rough 
blue serge coat’ from under his little sailor 
cap. 

**So I comed,” he was saying in his shrill 
Hamborough opened the door. 
‘*Muvver pinned the ticket on me at the 
place with the big rock where she had to go 
see grandpa, and said Uncle Jack would be 
kind to me; but the lady what was to take 
care of me on the ship she was ill, and so no 
one tooked care of me.” 

‘*Here, Hamborough,” Major Hard- 
castle irritably, as the door opened to admit 
his Captain, ‘‘one of the crew of the P. and 
O. boat has just brought this child for you. 
I told him he must be mistaken, but he 
showed me the address upon his cap, sewn 
on and plain enough to see.” 

“This child for me?” Hamborough’s voice 
was blank with amazement. He _ stopped 
dead upon the threshold of the ante-room as 
though he had been shot. 

“Yes. I say, look here, Hamborough,” said 
Noyes, one of the subalterns of the company, 
with a faint giggle, “‘you might have told us: 
we would have had a Christmas tree or 
something ready.” 

Hamborough held on to the door helplessly, 
then, as a gust of wind tore round the house, 
shrieking its way through drenched hydrangea 
and trumpet flower on the walls, he closed 
it firmly behind him and advanced into the 
room with a sense of the impossibility of the 
situation. 

The _men watched him 


serge 


voice as 


said 


breathlessly as he 
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approached the child with a doubtful air of 
indecision. There was a_half-defaced label 
pinned on to the child’s cap which bore the 
name of a gun-maker in the Strand, and 
Hamborough turned it hopefully over, think. 
ing that there might be some light on the 
other side. It bore only the name of “Cap. 
tain John Hamborough, R.G.A., Fort Tigné, 
Malta,” and he drew a long breath. 

At his approach the child had 
held out a confiding hand: 

“It is you, Uncle Jack, 
you do? Muvver said 
wiv you till she came.” 

“The child cannot be for me, sir,” Ham- 
borough said harshly. ‘I have no! near r. 
lations of this description at all, and neither 
brothers nor sisters.” 

The helpless look upon his face moved the 
Major to something like a smile. 

“The evidence of the 
stantial enough, anyhow.” 

“Oh! John Hamborough 
borough !” 

Noyes and Hardy were too irritating with 
their whispered reproach and the demurely 
shocked expression on their interested coun- 
tenances. 


risen and 


isn’t it? How do 
I. should be happy 


address is circum: 


John Ham- 


“The child can’t stay here!” cried Ham- 
borough hotly; ‘‘he must go the work. 


house,” and even as he said the words his 


face softened. He looked round at the stiff, 
masculine room, the empty glasses on the 


table, the ash-trays, and the coloured prints 
on the walls of racing and hunting subjects. 
His own had been a loving, sheltered child- 
hood, and he could not contemplate putting 
the child beyond the reach of affection. 

** Workhouse ?” said the child meditatively; 
‘once I went there with muvver to take 
some tea to an old man.” 

His clear blue eyes searched Hamborouglh’s 
face doubtfully. 

“IT don’t fink I want to go there. I like 
this room and the funny pictures. I like 
the tea out of glasses and the lots of funny 
soldiers outside the door.” 

His small hand stole into Hamborougl’s, 
who stood as if electrified with his eyes upon 
the round, rosy face. It was a crucial moment, 
and in it the real Hamborough asserted him- 
self suddenly. 

‘No, my little boy, you shall not go 
there,” he said slowly. ‘You shall come with 
me, and we will find out the meaning of this 
unexpected visit.” 

“Why, I declare, I love you! Muvver said 
I would, ‘cause we are both called Jack.” 

Hamborough looked round sternly on the 
frowning subalterns, and they became sud- 
denly interested in the day’s paper. 

Major Hardcastle rose and sauntered t 
wards the door. 
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“Well, I must get over to the Castille 
before mess, and you chaps had better re- 
member that it will be hard work getting 
yound to Valetta. You're a good fellow, 
Hamborough—a good sort—and Tl do what 
I can to he Ip you. Better go to Mrs. Wade: 
shell see you through; and the Colonel will 
he interested,” he added in a lower tone. 

Hamborough saluted his departing senior 
officer grave ly . 

“Thank you, sir,” he said. ‘I will take 
the little chap to my quarters for to-night.” 
He lifted up the child and covered him 
with his waterproof cape; then, with the 
soft arms close linked about his neck, he 
went out into the beating rain, wondering 
half whimsically as to what would be the 
outcome of this tender burden he had taken 
upon himself so heroically. 


HE news of Hamborough’s 
Christmas visitor spread 
quickly through the gar- 
rison, and with it the un- 
satisfactory intelligence 
that, so far as could be 
made out, the child’s 
name was Brown—and 
Jack Brown is not the 
most uncommon naine in 
the directory. 

It was evident that a 
mistake had been made 
by someone, although 
who was responsible for 

the affair was a matter of absolute con- 
jecture. 

Hamborough went on church parade next 
morning with the imperturbable expression 
of countenance that had gained for him the 
sobriquet of ** Wooden Head” years ago at 
Woolwich ; and no one could have imagined 
that deep in his heart was enshrined the 
memory of a little child who the night 
before had kissed him a cheery * Good-night.” 

“Why, I do like this whole thing, Uncle 
Jack—this funny brown hut, and this funny 
bed with the red quilt, and sleeping so near 
the ground. I’se so glad I comed, Uncle 
Jack.” 

There had been a difficulty over undress- 
ing, heroically combated by Canty, whose 
knowledge as to buttons and hooks seemed 
astounding ; then a hesitation over prayers, 
gallantly surmounted by himself in the effort 
of unearthing from the recesses of his memory 
long-buried fragments of hymns. His solitary 
dinner, snatched in the interval of visiting 
the guard, seemed an almost interesting meal 
in the light of the presence of the small 
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person who considered the whole meal a vast 
joke from beginning to end. He had never 
before looked for frivolity in a chicken’s 
drumstick, or almost discovered tragedy in a 
half-cooked pudding pronounced tneatable. 
And now Jack was singing the Christmas 
hymn very shrilly in the front seat of the 
chapel, with row “upon row of blue-coated 
soldiers behind him, and the Mediterranean 
glittering in front of the window like a shield 
of turquoise flecked with the foam-tipped 
Waves that were all that remained of the 
tempest of the day before. 

Hamborough was crossing over leisurely to 
Valetta in the afternoon, having left his 
small charge in the care of one of the married 
women in the fort, when a subaltern of his 
acquaintance in an infantry regiment can- 
noned against him on the Marsamuscetto steps. 

**Hulloa, Hamborough! T’m just off to 
Catania for some snipe-shooting. Happy 
Christmas! Any more presents, old chap?” 

“So you've heard about my Christmas 
surprise 7” 

**Rather! I had one as well, only mine 
was 2 most agreeable one—a gun of really 
superior make—from iy sister evidently, Dut 
rather sending coals to Newcastle to send 
such a thing to me. Women never know 
what to buy with their money—it’s a gun for 
a man, and a brooch for one of their own sex 
always.” 

He passed on laughing as he remembered 
his rack of sporting weapons of every descrip- 
tion, and of the queer tally that had come 
affixed to the gun-case: ‘For Uncle Jack. 
To be kept till called for.” 

But even while his feet stumbled down the 
dirty steps, Hamborough had passed on his 
way with a sigh that a gun was for him 
unattainable—the one thing needful. Burdon 
could have everything, because he was one of 
the lucky moneyed ones of the earth, and 
even as he remembered this he rebuked him- 
self for his unreasonable feelings of envy. 

Away in Old England, in the country where 
he had been born, the fields were white with 
snow, and the carol singers were making the 
rafters of the great kitchen ring with their 
rough country voices. Here he was in this 
foreign town full of noise, and laughter, and 
sunlight, with the pain_of exile in his heart, 
and a mist in his eyes that made the white 
street dance. 

**Will you tell me the way to the police 
station ?” 

Hamborough woke from his dream to find 
that a lady was addressing him in an agitated 
voice. She was evidently quite young, and 
the deep mourning that she wore set off the 
exquisite peach-like colouring of her com- 
plexion and the ruddy auburn of her hair. 
He noticed that her eyes were like the blue 
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flowers that grew among the corn when he 
was a child, and even as he saw how lovely 
she was he noticed the heavy tears upon her 
lashes. He gave her the directions for her 
search briefly, and looking round, to find her 
gone, wondered that the place on which she 
stood was not touched with radiance that 
was half divine. 

He went back to Tigné, lost in thought, 
and found Jack tearful but resigned over a 
bowl of bread and milk. 

*Goodness! why, I fought you had gone 
too,” he said. ‘Mrs. Darby brushed my hair 
the wrong way, and the man with the gold 
things on his arm said I wasn’t no bigger 
than a kittling, but now you've come _ back 
we can have our tea.” 

‘Look what I have brought you, little lad,” 
said Hamborough, and he felt that he was 
well repaid for his self-denial in the matter 
of his favourite brand of cigars by the intense 
delight of Jack, who flung himself upon the 
real engine in which you could light a fire 
with half a dozen pink matches, and which 
would run several inches if you were. lucky 
enough to induce the water to boil without 
scalding your fingers first. And Hamborough, 
gravely interested in the manufacture of the 
most explosive fuel out of his fusees, felt an 


hour later that he had enjoyed himself far 
more than he would have done at the mess, 
playing “ bridge.” 

“ must be more care- 


ful in checking the 
canteen accounts, 
Captain Hamborough 


—you must, indeed. 
There seems to be 
a most serious defi- 


ciency in the bottled 





beer account, and no 
doubt the men have 
profited by You cannot be 
blamed—it is the fault of the system; but a 
man, if he be worth anything, must always 
rise superior to a system and carve out an 
independent career for himself.” 
Hamborough agreed with General Tofts 
mechanically. He was standing in the office, 
the centre of a small group of superior officers 
who had been summoned hastily together, 
even though it was Boxing Day, to consider 
the awful possibility of the sergeant-major’s 
court-martial in connection with the lament- 
inability of the lists of the supposed 
the wet with 


abuse. 


the 


able 
contents of 
the reality. 

‘It will be afraid,” said 
the General, fixing a large pair of giasses on 


canteen to agree 


necessary, I am 
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his nose and fumbling with the 
** to——” 

But Hamborough’s attention had gone, for 
he fancied that through the office window 
he had caught a glimpse of a small blue serge 
figure hurrying seaward with a bucket in one 


hand and a little wooden spade in the other, 


papers, 


The rocks under Tigné were a dangerous 
playground for a child, and he spoke hur. 
riedly— 


“Will you excuse me, sir? General, I think 
I saw little Jack out by himself. Would you 
kindly allow me to leave the office ?” 
It took five minutes before the pompous 
General could absorb the facts of Jack’s per. 
sonality, and in that five minutes the child 
was through the fort gate and out of sight, 
The sentry the guard-room announced 
later to a circle of admiring friends in the 
canteen that it and wonderful 
to see the Captain flash past ‘like a streak o’ 
greased lightning,” with his sword clattering 
against his legs and his cap in his hand. 
Quick as he was, the child was there before 
with and dread, 
perched like a little 
rocks where 


over 


Was strange 


him, and, panting haste 
Hamborough 
merman upon the 
they descended sheer into the sea. He was 
swinging his and shouting a pean of 
delight as Hamborough came within earshot. 

“T can see boofer fings in the water!” he 
shouted; ‘“ boofer fings dancing and calling 
me to come!” 

He jumped up and down on his precarious 
delighted when a wave flung itself 
against the boulders and splashed his face— 
frightened a little when the same wave swept 
the tin bucket from his fingers. 


saw him 


edge of the 


legs 


seat, 


“Jack!” called Hamborough _ hoarsely, 
** Jack!” 
The little round figure sprang to its feet 


guiltily, and, to the man’s horror, slipped and 
fell backwards into the blue ebyss_ below, 
where the white waves churned up in the 
hollow of the caves. 

Hamborough flung his sword from him; but 
the moment of unbuckling his belt seemed a 
lifetime before he could throw himself into 
the sea. Jack had gone under with the suck 
of the waves, but Hamborough was a strong 
swimmer, and the gunners in the fort were 
already hurrying down to the shore at the 
first note of alarm. He caught at the yellow 
head as it rose—missed it and clutched again, 
and caught the sailor blouse. He had him in 
his grip now, and turned to fight back shore 
wards, 

The sea was stronger than he thought, or 
he was less strong. He felt the water in his 
throat and eyes, and the singing of innumer- 
able voices in his head, but all the time his 
tightly clasped about the little 
he would carry with him even 
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through the toilsome path of death—still a 
tender burden against: his breast. 
Down—down—down! The water closed above 


his head, and he knew nothing more. 


~ + 


“Oh dear! oh dear! will he come round 
again? Is he opening his eyes? Oh! turn 
and look at me, for you are a hero, and I 
bless you for what you have done for me.” 

Hamborough struggled back to life with 
a great effort, wondering at the silence 
about him and the murmur of the sea in 


his ears, and the short, sharp sobbing of a 
woman's voice growing out of the infinite 
distance towards him. 

“The child?” he said faintly. 


Two warm hands were chafing his cold 
ones, and he felt the splash of a hot tear. 

“He is safe—he is all right. Jack, come 
and kiss Captain Hamborough.” 

He roused himself at the touch of the child’s 
lips. 

“Who is it? Who are you?” he said, 
staring wonderingly into the lovely face of 
the woman he had met in the street only 
the day before. 

“T am Jack’s mother,” she cried, with a 
brilliant smile breaking through her tears; 
“and, oh! if it had not been so nearly a 
tragedy, it would be too funny, for Jack’s 
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label was changed accidentally on the ship, 
for there was no one to look after him, and 
you got the child, and my brother, Mr. 
Burdon, your gun. Don’t lock. like that, 
Captain Hamborough, for I can never repay 
you for your kindness to my little boy.” 

There was much talk of gratitude on the 
part of Jack’s mother, and the arrangement 
of the child’s future naturally entailed a great 
many meetings between the two before the 
return of Mr. Burdon from the Catania 
marshes. When he realised the truth of the 
whole affair, he never ceased laughing until 
Hamborough smote him into silence with a 
justly irritated fist. 

*You have had all the fun, Burdon, and I 
all the anxiety. I do not see much that is 
ludicrous on my side of the question.” 

“I don’t know about fun, my good fellow, 
but your fist is undoubtedly a sturdy one. 
Here, [ say, Hamborough, what are the 
duties’ of a best man?” 

But Hamborough had turned and fled with 
a scarlet face, and Burdon had his quarters 
and his ecstasies of delight to himself. 

It was a strange affair altogether, so society 
said, and the strangest part of all was that 
there was a wedding in Valetta before many 
weeks were over; and the bride was the lovely, 
rich widow, Jack’s mother, and the bride- 
groom Captain Hamborough of the Gunners. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 


By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 


























































WORK AMONG GIRLS. January, 1902, Temperance speakers will do 

RS. AUBREY RICHARDSON, a _ good service by explaining the provisions of 

| daughter-in-law of the late Sir the measure. Parents and publicans will need 
1 Benjamin Ward Richardson, is the to be warned of the risks which they run by 


founder and moving spirit of a venturing to infringe the Bill. There are 
most useful work among girls in North-West many Temperance policemen, and no doubt 
London. At Cambridge Gardens, Kilburn, they will keep an eye on the bottle and jug 
she has established the Phoebe Girls’ Club departments of the public-houses on_ their 


and Insti- beats. 
tute. Mrs. “TO THE RESCUE.” 
Norman We heve more than once referred to the 


Kerr and_ excellent work done by the police court mis. 
several other —sionaries in connection with the C.E.T.S. The 
ladies give diocese of Lichfield seems to be especially well 
assistance to served in this respect. Under the presidency 
the effort, of the Bishop, there is a representative com- 
and Mrs. mittee, with a most energetic organising 
Hancock, secretary, Mr. A. C. Cartlidge. Five mission- 
the Lady aries are at work, and regularly visit thirty- 
Resident, two police courts in the county of Stafford, 
devotes her- Many first offenders, charged with _ theft 
self entirely or drunkenness, are remanded by the magis- 
to the work. trates in order to enable the missionaries 
Upwards of to ascertain by careful inquiry whether, in- 
ninety mem- stead of going to prison, there is reasonable 
bers are on hope that a fresh chance may lead to refor- 
the register, mation. Last year alone one hundred and 
some being forty-eight first offenders were thus dealt 





domestic ser- with, and no less than ninety-one of these 
(Photo : Watery, Ltd.) , vants, others were placed in homes, or work was found for 
MRS. AUBREY RICHARDSON being em-_ them, and opportunity thus given to them to 


ployed in redeem their characters. Then, again, last | 
shops, offices, and laundries. In her report year one thousand one hundred and six visits 
Mrs. Aubrey Richardson has some suggestive were paid to the police courts, four thousand 
words on the domestic servant difficulty: two hundred and thirty-one cases conversed 
“The smaller cash earnings provided by with in the prison cells, and five thousand 
domestic service, and the greater restrictions three hundred and thirty-seven visits have 
and obligations laid upon the ‘sleeping-in’ been made to homes. The stipendiary magis 
servant, do not form powerful attractions trates are very warm in their praise of the 
to a higher respectability. Yet the Club work of the mission. Mr. Nigel C. A. Neville, 
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managers never cease to place before mem-  J.P., stipendiary magistrate for South Staf- 
bers the advantages of domestic service. fordshire, says: ‘Sometimes I have been asked 
Many of the senior members are staunchly by an accused person, ‘What am I to do?’ 


devoted to the calling. It is the lower rungs ‘Can you give me a situation?’ Before the 
of the ladder of ‘service’ that are hardest to Police Court Mission was established I could 
tread. Yet from bottom to top this form of not give a satisfactory answer, but now I can 
industry will have to offer greater advantages promise that the Police Court Missioner will 
to those engaged in it, if it is to increase, or do his best to get a situation if the accused 
even to retain, its present amount of popu- will do his best to keep it, and in very many 
larity.” The motto of the Phoebe Club is “A instances this has been successful. Indeed, it 
succourer of many,” and in helping girls to seems marvellous how the missioner has been 
help themselves Mrs, Richardson and the band able to get situations in so many cases.” The 
of philanthropic ladies associated with her are old sneer that Temperance folk are so imprac 


certainly performing a most useful service. ticable in their methods loses all its point in vieW 
of the thoroughgoing work of the Police Court 
THE CHILDREN'S BILL. Mission. Unhappily, the Lichfield Mission has 4 


We may remind our readers that this new very small income, a trifle over £600a year, and 
Act comes into operation on the first day of it says very much for the economical adminis 
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tration of the funds that it has such a splendid 
record of work to its credit, 


ONE OF DEAN FARRAR’S RECRUITS. 

“[ don’t believe in meetings—they are 
played out,” said a self-complacent candid 
friend of Temperance to the writer the other 
day. ‘‘ Played out”? Certainly not, while 
we have speakers like Farrar, Wilberforce, 
Fleming, Barker, Meyer, Aked, Hugh Price 
Hughes, and many others, clerical and lay, 
who might be named. What a striking 
testimony to the value of platform advocacy 
was that which Professor G. Sims Woodhead 
gave at the meeting of the Kent Band of Hope 
Union at Folkestone! Addressing the Dean of 
Canterbury, who was in the chair, the dis- 
tinguished surgeon said he * was very thankful 
indeed that Dr. Farrar became a teetotaller. 
It must have been shortly after he took that 
stand that a number of young students in 
Edinburgh, of whom he (the speaker) was one, 
had the opportunity of being aroused and 
rendered enthusiastic by a splendid meeting 
which was mainly carried on by Dean Farrar. 
That meeting was the turning point in the 
lives of many young men, and there are 
some to-day doing grand work who owe every- 
thing they have done to that meeting.” 


\ DISTINGUISHED MAN OF SCIENCE. 

Professor G. Sims Woodhead has had a 
distinguished career. He is the eldest son 
of Mr. Joseph Woodhead, J.P., formerly M.P. 
for Spen Valley, and was educated at Hudders 
field College, Edinburgh University, Berlin, 
and Vienna. He was appointed Professor of 
Pathology at Cambridge University in 1899, 
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‘**HOW TO TREAT THE DOCTOR.” 
Professor Sims Woodhead’s advice to Tem- 
perance folk who have:to call in a doctor is 
worth noting. He remarks: ‘One sometimes 





(Photo: Palmer Clark, Cambridge.) 


PROFESSOR SIMS WOODHEAD, F.R.S.E. 


hears the doctor very much abused, but 
don’t you think that very frequently you are 
the people who are responsible for the giving 
of aleohol, and not the doctor? There is a 
gradually strengthening opinion in the medical 
profession that aleohol has been very much 
overrated as a drug. Still, a very large 
number of people are under the delusion that 
alcohol is « very valuable medicine. If you 

call in a doctor and 

place yourself under 








THE POLICE COURT LICHFIELD. 


his treatment, and he 
orders alcohol, you 
have one of two things 
to do. You can ask 
him, ‘Will nothing 
else take its place?’ 
In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred 
there is something 
else. But if the 
doctor believes that 
there is nothing else, 
you must either ac- 
cept his statement 
and take the alcohol, 
or you must get 
other advice. If you 
think he is wrong on 
that point, then it is 
your bounden duty 
to get some other 
doctor to advise 
you.” 
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BY MYRA 
HAMILTON 


is perfect nonsense,” said 
a pert purple violet. ‘1 
really don’t see what busi- 
ness the sun has to go to 
bed so early. I believe 
he does it out of spite, 
because he knows we are 





obliged to close our petals 
directly he begins to dis- 
appear. It is not at all fair on us.” 

‘I suppose he thinks,” said a daimty lily of 
the valley, ‘‘ that he is everybody because he can 
make the early morning dew vanish and change 
small green buds into lovely blossoms, and do 
many silly little things like that. We are just 
as clever as heis; we grow upon thin stalks and 
are able to hold our heads very high without 
their falling off. Lots of mortals envy us that 
gift, | am sure.” 

“Well,” declared a snowdrop, ‘we live in 

royal garden, therefore we must be royal 
too; and [I happen to know that royal people 
inust be obeyed, so, of course, it would be the 
same with royal flowers. Let us command 
the sun to shine all night and never to go to 
bed.” 

* For a small flower that is really not a bad 
notion,” said a big fuchsia. ‘* But who is to tell 
the sun what we wish? Ido notthink he is at 
all obliging, and I have never heard of him 
putting himself out or altering his hours to 
please anybody. What do you say, daffodil?” 

‘IT propose,” said the daffodil, feeling most 
proud at being addressed in such a pointed 
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manner by so smart a flower, ** 1 propose that 
when he commences to set this evening, weall 
raise a shout of protest and say it must not be. 
It is ridiculous treating us like this, and every 
year that [have bloomed the same thing occurs, 
At night the garden is not fit to be seen 
when all the flowers are asleep. It must be put 
a stop to. Wewill make every plant join with 
us, and this evening, just when we see the sun 
ready to sink behind the lilac tree we will call 
him back.” 

But in spite of great persuasion, however, 
many of the flowers refused to join in this 
plan; for they declared they liked closing 
at night, and even went so far as_ to hint it 
was better for themselves that. they should 
do so, but the discontented occupants of the 
garden would not hear reason. 

After a most anxious day of watching, the 
sun showed signs of preparing to set, and as 
it did so the rebellious flowers held up their 
heads and trembled on their stalks as the 
shining orb commenced slowly to sink away. 
When it began to disappear they all opened 
their little mouths and called out loudly: 

“Stop! Stop! Stop!” 

But, strange to say, the sun went on steadily 
vanishing, and never cast one ray in the direc 
tion of the noise. 

“Stop!” shrieked the violet, the lily of the 
valley, the snowdrop, the daffodil, the fuchsia, 
and a few other equally discontented blossoms. 
**We wish to speak to you.” : 

Not the slightest attention was paid to their 
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ery, so after the sun had completely departed 
they broke into a chorus of angry words, and 
began to quarrel and blame each other because 
their scheme had failed. 

In the midst of their angry discussions, how- 
ever, a strange silence fell upon them all, and 
one by one their petals slowly closed and they 
sank to rest, though their little grumbles kept 
breaking out long after the moon had arisen. 

But at last all was quiet in the garden; the 
lights ceased to shine through the windows of 
the palace, and not a sound could be heard any- 
where except the rustle of some leaves as they 
felt the night wind blow against them. 

Suddenly, however, down the path came a 
little fairy, who stopped right in front of the 
flowers that had been grumbling, and tapped 
them softly with his wand. 

“There, you silly, silly things!” he cried. 
“You did not know what was good for you, so 
you must bear the consequences of your folly. 
How surprised you will be soon. Ha! ha!” 

Early in the morning the snowdrop woke up 
with a start and carefully shook out his petals, 
so that the sun should warm them thoroughly ; 
but directly he saw his friends were awake he 
began to speak very eagerly. ‘I have an idea,” 
he exclaimed ; ‘‘and a splendid one, too.” 

“So is mine!” shrieked the daffodil. ‘* Mine 
came to me in my sleep.” 

“That's how I got a grand notion also,” 
exclaimed the violet, and all the other flowers 
called out the same thing. 

“I spoke first,” said the snowdrop jealously, 
“therefore Lam entitled to state my idea before 
myone else says a word. You need not think, 
because [ am small, [ am going to be put upon,” 
he went on angrily, ** because [ am not! So 
there |” 

The fuchsia shook a few of his best petals 
upon the snowdrop in a kind endeavour to 
soothe its little white feelings. ‘* We are all 
listening,” he said; ** only do begin to speak, or 
we shall forget our ideas before it is our turn 
to speak. Now tell us what you _ propose,” 
he went on encouragingly. 

“T suggest,” said the snowdrop haughtily, 
“that before the sun sets we hang our heads 
down so that we shall not know he is setting. 
lf we do this regularly we shall be able to 
keep open all night. We only close our petals 
because the sun goes. If we don’t look, we 
shall not know he has gone. How is that for 
an idea, my friends ?” 

“That was my idea too,” wailed the other 
flowers, “It is not a bit original.” 

“Very well,” said the fuchsia. ‘* As we have 
all thought of the same thing, it must be right, 
so we will act upon it. Remember, before the 
sun begins to set to-night we will hang down 
our heads and stare at the earth until dark- 
hess gemes on, then we shall be free to do 
awe like the whole night. How delightful 
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it will be to keep our petals open in the 
moonlight !” 

During the afternoon these foolish blossoms 
quivered with excitement so much that, had 
you been in the garden, you might have 
thought they grew in a draught or that some 
invisible being was carefully fanning them, 
but when the sun showed signs of setting 
the flowers looked earnestly at each other 
and waited for the signal. 

“One! two! three!” cried the violet, and in 
an instant they hung their silly little heads 
towards the ground and thus remained for 
a considerable length of time. 

*Do you think we might hold ourselves 
erect now?” said the fuchsia plaintively. 
**My stalk is becoming quite stiff, and I am 
afraid my petals will soon curl.” 

“Of course,” said the violet decidedly. 
“Let us do so at once. It has been far more 
tiring for me, as [I am always so close to 
the earth. I shall enjoy the change.” 

But though the violet tried most anxiously, 
she found it was impossible to straighten 
herself up again, and though the others also 
endeavoured to do so their efforts were of 
no avail, 

“Oh! what has happened to us?” moaned 
the lily of the valley. ‘Shall we never be 
upright again ?” 

** Never!” said a mocking voice near them. 
“T have heard your grumbles many times 
as I have passed through this garden. You 
thought you were all so wise that you could 
regulate the sun as you liked, and do just as 
you liked always, but now you see your mis- 
take, I hope.” 

“Yes, indeed, we do,” cried the penitent 
little flowers. ‘*So now, please, may we hold 
up our heads once more?” 

“No,” said the little fairy scornfully. “It 
is no good crying out now, for you must 
bear your punishment. You have been so 
discontented and tiresome lately that you 
have upset most of the other flowers too; 
indeed, [ hear that many roses have the 
blight in consequence, and several other 
plants are withered as the result of your 
frowns. However, that is over now, for never 
will they see your faces again. For the 
future you will always grow with your heads 
turned down so that none will be able to 
look upon you. That is the punishment for 
your rebellion.” 

**Oh! have pity on us,” screamed the flowers 
imploringly. ‘* We _ will never do such a 
thing again.” 

But the little fairy shook his head firmly. 
*“T cannot alter your sentence,” he said; 
“nor would I, if I could. Good-bye; for the 
future remember it is better to be content 
and not find fault with what is good for you. 
Good-bye !” 
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“The Quiver” Heroes’ Fund. 

N our September number last year we pub- 
lished the record of an act of gallantry at 
Helmsdale Station, for which the bronze 
medal of THE QUIVER Heroes’ Fund had 

been awarded to James Tulloch. Too late for 
mention in last month’s number, we _ received 
particulars of the presentation of the medal on 
October 29th, in the Drill Hall at Helmsdale. 
The presentation was made by the Duchess 
of Sutherland, and among those present on the 
interesting occasion were Mr. F. 8S. Leveson- 
Gower, M.P., and the Rev. Archibald Black Scott, 
who drew the attention of the Editor of THE 
QUIVER to the case, and who joined Lord Playfair 
in the declaration from eye-witnesses of young 
Tulloch’s bravery. 


Chinese River Boats. 


OF all the advantages of the ‘Glorious Land,” 
as the patriotic Chinamen call their vast empire, 
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none surpasses the great water-ways. Whatever 
changes may invade the country which struggles 
to resist change, the rivers will in all probability 
continue to remain the great means of _ transit. 
Whilst Peking on the north is the Imperial city and 
Shanghai the Athens of China, and various other 
towns have their titles to distinction, the river Min 
makes Foochow, which lies at its mouth, one of the 
most important for commerce as well as the capital 
of Fuh-kien Province. Distances in this province 
are not reckoned by miles, but by so many days oF 
hours by boat. The Chinese boatmen are a class to 
themselves. They are born, live, and die in their 
floating homes. During the high tides of July and 
August, heavy cargo boats continually pass the 
cities. During the late troublous times the mat 
roofs of numerous vessels often concealed mis: 
sionaries and other Christian refugees escaping from 
the interior to the coast. The horrors of cruelties 
in China are calculated to blind the eyes of Euro 
peans to many merits that the people possess. 
Instances are recorded of faithful native servants 
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saving the lives of missionaries at the risk of 
their own. Two ladies of the Church Missionary 
Society at Foochow wrote of the help of their 
boatman when they entered upon work at Kiong 
Ning, some miles up the river. On one occasion, 
when they were beset by a_ noisy, unfriendly 
crowd, he came to their rescue. On another, 
they had to follow the sacred example of old 
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now we have the pleasure of publishing the por- 
trait of Victor J. Usher, who has been awarded 
THE QUIVER Prize in the National Refuges, 


A Young Man’s Conversion. 
Rogwert Lovis STEVENSON tells us that he re- 
members a time when he was very idle. In his 














RIVER BOATS: 


days and beg him to push out a little way 
from the shore whilst they spoke to the assembly, 
some of whom waded into the shallow water to 
hear. By means of the boats explorers are trans 
ported through valleys of such exquisite beauty 
that they justify such names as “The Celestial 
Country,” ‘‘The Land of Flowers,” that pride and 
affection have induced the natives to bestow on 
their empire. 


‘The Quiver” Good Conduct Prizes. 


As the 
school year 
does not end 
at a uniform 
date in all 
orphanages 
and institu- 
tions, it is 
impossible 
for all THE 
QUIVER 
Good Con- 
duct Prizes, 
which are 
awarded an- 
nually, to be 
distributed 
at a given 
date. A 
little while 
ago we pub- 
lished the 
portraits of 
three of our 
prize-win- 
V. J. USHER. ners, and 














(Photo: Reed, West Strand, W.C.) 


FOOCHOW. 


life’s battle, however, there came a great change 
of campaign, which turned him from one whose 
business was to shirk into one whose business 
was toc strive and persevere. It seemed to him 
later as though all that had been done had been 
done by Someone else. He was never conscious 
of a struggle, nor registered a vow, nor had he, 
seemingly, anything personally to do with the 
matter. He says: “I came about like a well 
handled ship. There stood at the wheel that 
unknown steersman whom we call God.” 


Monotony. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, speaking at the National 
Workmen's Exhibition, said he remembered how, 
in the old coaching days, the dead level of nearly 
thirty miles on the Slough road killed more horses 
than any other road, because the same muscles 
were constantly in action, whereas there would 
have been a change in going up or down hill. 
Nature has no dead levels. Ruskin says that, 
with one or two exceptions, there are no lines nor 
surfaces of Nature without curvature. God’s gifts 
to us are never “staled by frequence.” They are 
“new every morning.” He ordains constant 
changes in our life and its sceneries, “ lest we be 
wearied, and faint in our minds.” 


Some New Books. 

WE must give the first place among the new books 
for this month to the interesting autobiography of 
our old and valued contributor, the late Professor 
William Garden Blaikie, which has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton under the 
title ‘* Recollections of a Busy Life,” with an intro- 
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duction by the Rev. Norman L. Walker, D.D. The 
notes by the Professor end somewhat abruptly, but 
they are full of personal interest, and the book, 
as a whole, is a valuable and interesting memorial 
of a long and well-filled life.—A book which 
appeals to all mothers is ‘“*The Practical Nursing 
of Infants and Children” (Cassell), by Professor 
Frank Cole Madden, who was formerly Medical 
Superintendent of the Hospital for Sick Children 
in Great Ormond Street.—Messrs. Morgan and Scott 
send us a helpful and dainty little volume on 
** Elisha, the Prophet of Vision,” by the Rev. F. S. 
Webster, Rector of All Souls’, Langham Place. 
Another book from the same publishers is a 
popular “Story of the Brave Boys of Derry,” by 
Mr. W. Stanley Martin; and uniform with it in 
size and appearance is the Rev. Dr. F. J. Hamil- 
ton’s “ The Best Book of All, and How it Came 
to Us,” which is also published by Messrs. Morgan 
and Scott, and is a very readable account of the 
marvellous manner in which the text of God’s 
Word has been preserved for us and rendered 
into the English tongue.—The subject of angel 
ministry has perhaps been allowed to slip somewhat 
into the background, but Messrs. Longmans have 
just published, under the title “‘ The Company of 
Heaven,” a very interesting anthology, giving a 
quotation for every day of the year, and some pas- 
sage, either in prose or verse, reminding the reader 
of the links with the household of God. From the 
same publishers we have received the second part of 
Mr. J. W. Mackail’s ‘‘ Biblia Innocentium,” an 
attempt, and a successful one, to re-tell in words 
suitable for tiny readers the story of God's dealings 
with His people after the coming of our Lord.— 











TWIN BELLS. 


Messrs. Cassell have just issued a valuable volume 
on “ British Sculpture and Sculptors of To-day,” by 
Mr. M. H. Spielmann, whose work is illustrated by 
most careful pictures of the work of practically 
every living sculptor of eminence. — We have also 
to acknowledge the receipt of ‘‘ A Basket of Summer 
Fruit,” by Mrs. C. H. Spurgeon, and ‘Only a 








Prayer Meeting,” a reprint of forty addresses 9} 
prayer meetings by the late C. H. Spurgeon ; both of 
these volumes are published by Messrs. Passmore 
and Alabaster.—From Messrs. Morgan and Scott we 
have received a volume entitled ‘ A Light from the 
Holy Hills; or, Old, Testament 
Mountains,” by the Rev. Kenneth Moody-Stuart, 


Lessons from 


Twin Bells. 


CHURCH bells,as a rule, are heard, but not seep, 
but those in the accompanying photograph enjoy 
both distinctions. They are hung, side by side 
above the ancient church of Heysham, in Lanea 
shire, a little church which stands close by the 
sea. The bells are rung by one man, pulling the 
two ropes alternately, “one up and one down,” 
as quickly as he can, and serve their purpose 
quite as effectually as a whole peal. 


The Age of Chinese Hairpins. 


** My little daughter is old enough to wear hair. 
pins. The ‘Book of Odes’ speaks of ‘ arriving ‘at 
the happy time.’ Truly this is the time with her 
now.” Soruns a model epistle in a Chinese Ready. 
Letter-writer. The supposed correspondent desires 
to arrange a marriage for his girl, and he addresses, 
The father 
goes on to intimate that he seeks someone better 
than his sons or brothers for whom his daughter 
may hold the dustpan and brush. The bride-elect 
has no voice in the matter; she would think as 
little of interfering as of letting her hair fall loose 
on her shoulders or down her back. So far it has 
hung in a well-guinmed plait or been 
neatly coiled at the back. The period 
has come for her to spend her time 
in decorating herself with  orna- 
mental hairpins and flowers, sweet- 
scented or artificial, in powdering her 
face and rouging her cheeks and lips. 
Conventionality, indeed, pervades the 
ways and manners of Chinese society. 
t is considered the proper thing for 
che poor girl to wail at stated inter. 
vals during the feast on the eve of 
her marriage. Perhaps her tears are 
the most natural and unaffected part 
of her proceedings, for she is about 
to leave her friends to go amongst 
utter strangers, and her happiness 
will depend on a husband and mother- 
in-law of whom she knows nothing. 
But tears or no tears, whether she 
will or no, next morning her hair is 
shaven square off her temples and 
done up as married women wear 
theirs. In an elaborate costume aud 
thick veil, she is carried in a sedan 
chair to her husband's house. Bat 
before he looks on her face various rites have 
be gone through. The master of the ceremonies 
calls out, “Face outwards and worship heavel 
and earth.” They kneel, and bow their heads 
three times, knocking their foreheads on 4 red 
carpet. “Rise.” They obey. ‘‘ Face inwards and 
worship your ancestors.” They kneel, and bow 


perforce, a professional match-maker. 
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A FOOCHOW LADY'S HEAD-DRESS. 


their heads to the ground before the ancestral 
tablet. ‘Rise. Worship your parents.” The 
religious part of the ceremony is not complete 
until homage has been paid to grandparents and 
other relations to whom it may be considered due. 
The tying of the knot is an expensive affair 
which lasts three days. Then the dull life of a 
secluded married lady begins, and drags through 
monotonous years when even such trivialities as 
hairpins assume importance. 


“My Heart is not Deaf.” 


“How could you, a deaf man, receive the word 
of God's salvation?” asked a missionary in China, 
shouting the question loudly to a native candidate 
for baptism, evidently in deep earnest. ‘ My 
heart is not deaf,” he replied; ‘tand I can hear the 


Heavenly Father's voice.” This incident, recently told 


us by the missionary in question, comes to mind 
as we read the report of the first annual meeting 
of a Society lately formed in Paris for evangelistic 
work among the deaf and dumb. ‘“‘It was im- 
possible,” said the president of the occasion, ‘to 
remain indifferent to the spiritual isolation of the 


9,000 deaf and dumb in Paris and its suburbs.” In 
December, 1899, M. Vigier, an ex-Roman Catholic 


priest, who for years before his confession of the 
reformed faith had been a teacher in schools for 
the deaf and dumb, felt himself called by God to 
preach the Gospel to such afflicted ones. <A hall 
t the McAll Mission was lent him for the 
purpose, and from the first he was able to gather 


about sixty persons. ‘‘ Home visitation,” M. Vigier 
told us, ‘is mportant in this ministry. One 
has to seek out these lonely and scattered sheep, 
encourage, console—in a word, love them, and so 
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overcome their distrust, and other _ barriers 
peculiar to their sad_ infirmity. Already more 
than 1,200 now show confidence in us. We have 
distributed 400 New Testaments and several Bibles 
to those capable of appreciating them: and now 
we greatly desire to form a small library in 
connection with our work, for our deaf and dum) 
friends are very fond of reading.” The speaker 
gave touching instances of the comfort many of 
his flock had found in the Gospel message. ‘One 
old man, very poor and almost blind,comes to us many 
miles on foot every Sunday, in all weathers, because 
it makes him happy to hear of the love of 
God, and meet his brethren, and carry back to 
his lonely home words of kindness and sympathy 
‘which make the week seem not so long.” A poor 
young widow with two children, suddenly bereft 
told me that her one joy is to hear the promise 
of eternal life and to read the Saviour’s words 
to Martha when Lazarus had died.” Such tokens 
of God's blessing on this work might be multiplied. 
There can hardly, we think, be a higher privilege 
in Christ’s service than thus to carry home to 
the hearts of those unreachable by human tones 
“the Heavenly Father's voice.” 





“In Dicky-Bird Land.” 


Mr. R. Kearron’s “Strange Adventures in 
Dicky-Bird Land” 
(Cassell) is an 
ideal book for 
children, whose in 
terest is caught by 
the droll stories a 
of feathered friends {a 
told by the author 9 
and illustrated so 
effectively by his 









A HERON’S NEST. 
(Reproduced by pe n f 


Strange Adventures t Dicky- 


Bird Land.”) 


brother's exquisite photographs. One of the latter 
we reproduce here, showing a heron’s nest. While 
Mr. Kearton endeavours to widen his young readers’ 
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bird-world, he teaches 
and kindness for its 


acquaintance with the 
nothing but consideration 
denizens, 


“God Above Us All.” 


In one of his letters to John Sterling from Scots- 
brig, Thomas Carlyle says: “One night, late, I 
rode throtgh the village where I was born. The 
old kirkyard tree, a huge old gnarled ash, was 
nestling itself softly against the great twilight in 
the north, A star or two looked out, and the 
old graves were all there, and my father and my 
sister; and God was above us all.” What comfort 
in this for the soul bewildered by life’s sudden 
changes! He is watching: He knows: He will 
not fail us. Above the graves where His saints 
are sleeping, above the where His 
children are weeping, God is above us all. 


homesteads 


Adverse Surroundings. 

In a flower show we noticed prizes offered ‘‘ For 
Flowers grown in Unfavourable Surroundings.” 
These plants had been reared in sunless alleys 
and dingy slums. They had been tended by the 
hands of cripples, had gladdened the eyes of the 
bed-ridden, and had been the delight of lonely 
sempstresses whose lives had little solace. All 
this was taken into account when the award was 
made, They were not judged by the standard 
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applied to the products of the greenhouse or the 


garden of the well-to-do. They had required a 
care far more sedulous than the more favoured 
flowers. The piety that attains to beauty and 
robustness in unfavourable situations, the saint- 
hood that flourished and kept itself unstained in 
a Sardis or in a Cesar’s household, shall not be 
unrecognised and uncrowned. 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 


THE following is the list of contributions received 
from October 3l1st, 1901, up to and including 
November 30th, 1901. Subscriptions received after 
this date will be acknowledged next month:— 

For THE QuIvER Waifs’ Fund: 8S. Holditch, New 
Cross, 5s.; E. B. (for Rosie Hellis and John Harrison), £2; 
B. B., ‘Tavistock, 5s. ; M. B., 5s.; E. J. Teale, ‘'ewkesbury, 
Is.; M. H.R., £1; M. A. L., Hounslow, is.; E. P. C., %,: 
Gracie, 2s. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: An Irish Girl, 5s.; L. R, 
Newecasile, 5s. The following amounts have been sent 
direct: Mariborough, 10s.; Eira, 3s. 6d. 

For the Société Evangélique de France (“ The Great 
Soul Hunger in Central France ”): Spiddal and Inveran 
Church (per the Rev. W. Colgan), £1 

For the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge: A . 
Poor Servant, 15s. 

For the Relief of Distressed Widows and Orphans of 
British Soldiers: A True Friend, H.M.S. Leopard, 3s, 

For the Ragged School Union Christmas Stockings’ 
Fund: M. A. L., Hounslow, 1Is.; A Constant Reader of 
THE QUIVER, Brigiton 3s. 


THE QUIVER BIBLE CLASS. 


BASED ON THE 


CUESTIONS, 

25. What was the effect of St. Peter’s address to the 
Jews on the Day of Pentecost? 

26. By what acts did the people show their acceptance 
of the truths of the Gospel? 

27. What special marks of true repentance did these 
new converts to Christianily manifest? 

28. In what way did the Apostles show their devotion 
to God? 

29. How did St. Peter and St. John show 
pathy with the sick and suffering? 

30. What means were employed in healing the. lame 
man? 

31. What Jews are specially mentioned as taking part in 
the first persecution of the Christians ? 

32. What was so remarkable in the conduet of St. 
Peter and St. John when brought before the Jewish 
Council. Quote passage. 

33. What was the great source of strength and conso- 
lation to the Christians during the persecution ? 

31. Who is mentioned in the Acts as the first great 
contributor to the support of the Church? 

35. Why did the judgment of God fall so heavily upon 
Ananias and Sapphira? 

36. What lesson do we learn from the condemnation of 
Ananias and Sapphira? 


their sym- 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 213. 


13. ‘This month shall be unto you the beginning of 
months: it shall be the first month of the year to you” 
(Ex. xii. 2). 

14. To be a perpetual thanksgiving memorial of the 
deliverance of the Israelites from slavery (Ex. xii. 14). 

15. A bone of the lamb was not to be broken, and the 
people were to eat it with loins girded, shoes on their 





INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


feet, and staff in hand, as ready for a journey (Ex. xii. 
9-11 and 46). 

16. Because, the Israelites having taken away all their 
goods, Pharaoh concluded that they did not intend to 
return, and he and his officers did not like losing 80 
many useful slaves (Ex. xiv. 5). 

17. God put a thick cloud between the Israelites and 
Egyptians, so that they could not come near each other 
(Ex. xiv. 10-15 and 19, 20). 

18. God caused a great storm to arise, the thunder and 
lightning so frightening the horses that the chariot 
wheels were broken, and such fear came upon the 
Egyptians that they turned to flee even before the 
watera came upon them (Ex. xiv. 24, 25; Ps. Ixxvil 
17-20). 

19. The believer becomes the son of God, and thus the 
reconciliation between God and man is completed (St. 
John i, 12). 

20. ‘In the beginning was the Word . . . and the Word 
was God. And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us... full of grace and truth” (St. John i. 1 and 14). 

21. Before our Lord's resurrection the preaching of the 
Gospel was strictly confined to the Jews, but after the 
resurrection the Apostles were commanded to preach 
the Gospel to every creature (St. Matt. x. 5; St. Mark 
xvi. 15; Acts i. 8). 

22. By the two angels who were present at our Lord's 
Ascension (Acts i. 11; St. John xiv. 3). 

23. The descent of the Holy Ghost took place at the 
third hour, the usual hour of prayer at the Temple, and 
the fact seems to have become known at once to the 
devout Jews, who would most probably at that time 
have been also at the Temple (Acts ii. 1, 2, 5 and 15). 

24. A prophecy of Joel, who says: “It shall come 
pass afterward, that I will pour out My Spirit upon all 
flesh ” (Acts ii. 16-19 ; Joel ii. 28, 29). 
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PRAYER. 


(From the Painting by J. Henry Henshall, R,W.S.) 
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THE FLOATING HOSPITALS OF NEW YORK. 
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New York.) 
A FLOATING HOSPITAL UNDER WAY. 


ASSENGERS on the in- two years. During the period the boats 
coming Atlantic liners have been in commission they have car- 
and excursion steamers ried about 1,000,000 mothers and children, 
in and out of New York 
harbour often see two 
somewhat curious look- 
ing vessels, from which 
the songs of children 
frequently arise, as 
they proceed down 

the harbour and bay. Yes, familiar sights 
are the “floating hospitals,” as they are 
called, although one can scarce’ imagine 
them to be associated with sorrow and 
suffering as he hears’ the voices of the 
children wafted to his ears on the fresh 
breeze. But a visit to either of the craft, 
decked with flags and glistening in their 
coats of spotless white, will give possibly 
a better idea of the actual suffering among 
the children of the slums of great cities 
than can be gained even by a visit) among 
the tenements. The pinched and colourless 
faces and emaciated forms, many of them 
crippled, form a strong contrast to the sur- 
roundings, for it would seem as if everything 
had been provided to restore the little ones 
to health and strength, aided by the tonic 
of the salt air and water. 

The Emma Abbott and the Helen C. 
Juilliard have become household words with 
the poor of New York and vicinity through 
the work which has been carried out on ] 
them. The Abbott has been devoted to this (Photo: Byron, New York.) 
service twenty-six years and the Juilliard A LITTLE VICTIM OF THE TENEMENTS. 
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of 

who have also received medical attendance 
and sustenance. During the summer season 
each vessel averages about one trip § daily, 


stopping at several convenient New 
York City, one or two in Brook- 
lvn, to take on their suffering passengers. As 
the Abbott has a capacity for carrying about 


piers in 
as well as at 


1,500 and the Juilliard about 1,200, nearly 
3,000 persons are given the benefit of a sea 
trip, tenderly cared for by competent. staffs 
of physicians and trained nurses. 

In 1875 a meeting was held in New York 


City which was attended not only by clergy- 
men, but by physicians, bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers and women high in the social 


scale. As a result of the meeting the St. 


John’s Guild was organised, especially for the 
purpose of giving poor women and children 
suffering from any ailment an opportunity 
to get the benefit of the sea air by means 
of the floating hospitals referred to, as well 
Through the generosity of 
a famous singer enough money was secured 
and convert it into 


as one on shore. 
to purchase a steamboat 
of the hospitals—named the Emma Abbott, 
after the The 
Guild selected committees from its prominent 
members to take charge of the different de 


one 


warm-hearted prima donna. 
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partinents of the work. The problem of raising 
enough money annually by contributions and 
other means is left to one committee: another 
has charge of the staff of nurses and physicians 
and the officers and crews of the hospitals ; 
another is in charge of the land hospital: and 
another provides entertainments, musical and 
otherwise, which are held on board the vessels 
and at the hospital; while a general executive 
committee, which includes the principal offi- 
the Guild the chairmen of. the 
comunittees, the policy to be 


cers of and 


other plans 
adopted each season. 
Since St. John’s Guild inaugurated its floating 
hospital service, so many improvements have 
been made that the system to-day is practically 

















RECEIVING THE PATIENTS ON BOARD THE 


FLOATING HOSPITAL. 


revolutionised. There are few mothers amid 
the tenements of the metropolis who are not 
with the day hour when the 
make their trips and the nearest 
embarking point. With the little one in hei 


familiar and 


boats 


arms, the mother takes her place in line on 
the pier with perhaps five hundred others. 
and awaits the careful examination of the 
physician appointed to inspect the group in 


ot each 
ailment, especially The 
inspection concluded, she is admitted to the 
enclosure at the end of the wharf. As soon 


as the hospital ship reaches the pier, out come 
tars 


the character 


if contagious or 


order to ascertain 


not. 


the gang planks, and a score of sturdy 
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SERVING 


neatly uniformed spring ashore to assist 
their passengers aboard. In spite of the 
throng, each mother and child are quickly 
assigned to the proper ward or deck. Each 
boat has its ward for contagious diseases, 
where the little sufferers thus affected can 
get the benefit of the trip and treatment 
without the danger of infecting others. An 
other deck is entirely devoted to cots where 
the more serious cases are placed, provision 
being wisely made for the mother and sister, 
or whoever accompanies the child, to assist 
in caring for it. Ample space is afforded for 
those who are able to walk about or to play 
a little, and the arrangements are so planned 
that the vessels are never overcrowded, 

With their passengers aboard, the flag of the 
Red Cross and the Stars and Stripes flying 
at their mast-heads, the hospitals start on 
their mission of mercy. The mothers and 
children have nothing to do but rest upon 
the decks, swept by the ocean air, yet care- 
fully protected from the summer heat by 
awnings. Not so with the physicians and 
nurses, for their work must continue through- 
out the day. A visit is made to each deck, 
and a glance and a few words are usually 
sufficient to diagnose the cases which need 
but slight attention. It is astonishing how 
many require only nourishing food, invigor- 
ating air and possibly a salt water bath 
to be again completely restored to health, 





PURIFIED MILK AND 





but there are some who need a _ critical 
examination and careful treatment, — else 
possibly their lives may close before they re- 
turn to their tenement homes. Each vessel 
is provided with a complete stock of drugs 
for prescriptions, and as the examining phy- 
sician determines the nature of an ailment he 
quickly notes the remedy needed and hands 
it to the nurse. She makes a memorandum 
of the location of the child and its name on 
the prescription, which is immediately filled 
at the dispensary. Often a surgical operation 
is required, but the instruments are at hand 
to perform it. Sores, sometimes wounds, 
need dressing. Cases have been received 
where the child was suffering from a_ broken 
arm or a limb dislocated. As may _ be 
imagined, the physicians find an _ extensive 
variety of disease, but such are the facilities 
that nearly all can be treated en route or at 
the hospital at the termination of the voyage. 

In the old days of the Guild’s work, no ar- 
rangements were provided for salt water baths 
on board, and the facilities for cleaning were 
very limited. Each boat is now equipped, 
however, with enough tubs to give every 
child and mother requiring it a thorough 
immersion in ocean water or fresh water, as 
desired, the bathing decks being equipped 
with both shower and spray as well as tub 
baths. Within the last two years about 
25,000 baths have been given on_ board, 
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Another modern feature of the 
the arrangement for providing pure, nourish- 
ing food. Naturally the salt air usually gives 
both mothers and children excellent appetites, 
and the kitchens are supplied with all of the 
conveniences for providing simple but health- 
ful dishes, while each boat has a refrigerating 
capacity sufficient to provide cooling drinks 
for all. 

The destination of the floating hospitals is 
the little settlement of New Dorp, named 
after the famous Dutch town and _ located 
upon an island at the entrance to New York 
harbour—just far enough away from the city to 
give the mothers and children a pleasant sail of 
twenty miles. Upon a sand beach facing the sea 
is built the hospital maintained by the Guild. 
The grounds surrounding it include a grove of 
beautiful with shaded walks and 
rustic seats scattered here and there, for the 
benefit of the convalescent. While many of the 
are carried to the institution on the 


service is 


forest trees, 


inmates 
floating hospitals, it is also reached by steam 
and electric railways, and a woman can take 
her child from any part of New York or 
Brooklyn and reach the hospital within two 
hours if desired. Admission is gained to its 
doors with little formality—merely an examina- 
tion by the resident physician to determine the 


gravity and nature of the disease The patient 
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is given immediate treatment, the plans followed 
being similar to that upon the vessels them- 
selves. As health and strength slowly return, 
an opportunity is given to recuperate in the 
fresh air and sunlight on the smooth white 
beach which extends down to the placid waters 
of the bay, or to ramble in the grove already 
described. 

The land hospital especially is a Mecea for 
the suffering during the summer months. It is 
usually open from the Ist of June until about 
the middle of September, or longer if its ser- 
From 2,000 to 2,500 guests 
are received within its walls yearly, some re- 
maining but a few days, others lying helpless 
in their cots for weeks. The results of the care 
given at New Dorp are shown by the fact that, 
out of 2,000 patients received during one season, 
but forty-six died and only eighteen left it 
without a change for the better in their con- 
dition. In most instances these were afflicted 
with chronic and incurable diseases, 

St. John’s Guild was the first in the United 
States, and it is understood in the world, to 
use vessels for the hospitals, and it maintains 
the most extensive charity of this kind of any 
organisation on the globe. Most of the phy- 
sicians are eminent men in their profession, 
who give their services gratis, assisted by 
young men who have recently graduated from 

medical colleges. All of the nurses 
have taken courses which especially fit 


vices are required. 





Vew York. 





MOTHERS AND CHILOREN WAITING TO GO ABOARD THE 


them for their work, and not a few 
are young women of prominent families 
who have decided to devote their lives 
to the relief of the suffering. 
WILLEY. 
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HARRY DAVIES!’ 


A VILLAGE STORY. 





HARD man, in every 
nook and corner of 
his being. Cold of 
heart, unforgiving 
in spirit, narrow- 
minded and relent- 
less in his enmities. 
Hard, hard, hard, in 
his self - righteous- 
ness, his bigotry, 

and his austere, unresponsive nature. 

Such was Martin Petherick. 

No one ever expected a kind action 
from Martin. No one ever expected a 
concession or a sympathetic word. 
Just he was, to a nicety, in his 
stern, frigid way, but lhe drove a 
hard bargain, and exacted his pound 
of flesh to the last grain, and knew not 
pity or sentiment in his dealings. Those 
who were in his debt he pursued with- 
out mercy. Those who offended him 
he never forgave. To such he was cruel, 
callous, grimly vindictive. Others found 
in him a silent, forbidding man, whose 
very smile seemed as lifeless and devoid 
of feeling as the glaze upon the stiffly 
starched collar which he always affected. 

When people went to do business with 
Martin Petherick they prepared them- 
selves for the lowest margin of living 
profit they could possibly accept. When 
they fell behind in their payments they 
prepared themselves for the worst. His 
blood seemed to run cold within him, 
and if it ever occurred to defaulters to 
plead with him, one look at his face 























was enough to freeze the words on 
their lips. It was like a face of stone. 
Having seen it under such circumstances, 
one could understand the saying which 
grew up in the country around anent 
** Petherick’s hand.” To say that a man 
had * Petherick’s hand on him” was tant- 
amount to asserting that disaster of 
some kind or another was awaiting him. 

Needless to say that such a man had 
prospered as far as this world’s goods are 
concerned. He combined the business of 
farmer with that of local money-lender, 
and having no mercy in his heart, he 
speedily grew rich. There was hardly a 
mortgage on land or houses. in’ the 
neighbourhood but Martin Petherick held 
it. There was hardly a_ struggling 
tradesman in the villages around but in 
some form or another he had in_ his 
power. From all he exacted to the 
uttermost farthing, and to all, if they 
failed him, he showed the same scant 
merey. Silent, stern, cold-hearted, he 
went on his way, feared by most, hated 
by many, and loved by none. 

Martin Petherick’s wife had died early 
in their married life, and small wonder. 
Mrs. Petherick had been a warm- 
hearted, affectionate little woman, with 
one of the sweetest of smiles, and a 
generously impulsive nature. Her  hus- 
band killed her. He never raised his 
hand against her, yet he killed her. 
She pined and faded away ere her little 
daughter, her first-born, was five years 
old. Martin Petherick trod his wonted 
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can never quite enter 
trouble save their own. I had said “no 
one knew,” but I must 
minister. He was a man whose like | 


which 


was alone in the 


Alice Petherick grew to maidenhood. 





path without any outward sign of grief; 


and thus little Alice Petherick was left 


to grow up as best she could in the arid 


and loveless atmosphere of her home. 


Amid such surroundings her little life 
was a tragedy, the force and pathos of 


which no one ever knew, simply because 


people, however sympathetic they may be, 
into anyone's 


except. the 


have never seen for reading the sorrows 
the human heart. The tragedy to 
other people were blind, or 
which they passed over with a casual 


**Poor little Alice Petherick! it isn’t 


much brightness she has in her life!” 


the minister realised to the full; and 


his heart went out to the child in pity. 
For he saw what other people could not 
He saw that she had inherited her 
mother’s disposition. He saw what a 


warm, affectionate nature she had. He 
saw how that nature was slowly but 
surely being starved 
neglect. 


by coldness and 
One November day, when the 
minister had gone to pay one of his 


usual visits at’ Petherick’s Farm, he’ had 
beheld a sight 


which had stirred his 
heart to pity : and ever afterwards he 


felt a warm interest in Alice Petherick. 
The sight was this: A farm window, 


looking out upon drifting rain and the 


grey dolour of a November day.: A 


little face pressed against one of the 
panes—a lonely, wistful, desolate little 
face. The change that came over it 
when the visitor appeared at the gate: 
the smile of delight that transformed 


the sad curve of the mouth; the gleam 


that lit up the solemn grey eyes. She 
house, for Martin 
Petherick, ever a miser, would only have 


a woman in for a few hours in the day. 


The minister cheered the lonely little 
heart as only he knew how to cheer 


children, and from that time forward he 


did what lay in his power to brighten 


Alice Petherick’s life. It was: little he 
eould do, for Martin Petherick was a 
man with odd corners, and the minister 


had to be studiously diplomatic in his 


dealings with him. Oftentimes, when he 


would have spoken his mind to this 


hard, saturnine man, he was deterred 


by the wise fear of making matters 
worse. And so the years went on, and 
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Martin Petherick had _ the unhappy 
power of inspiring fear in the hearts 
of those who in any ay were often 
in touch with him. Ili may have been 
the stern reticence which always hung 
about him like a sombre cloak. It may 
have been experience of the ugly side 
of his nature, which showed itself, when 
he was crossed, not in an outburst of 
honest anger, but in grim and _ silent 
wrath, which often found its vent in 
vindictiveness. However that may be, 
there was not one of his dependents or 
subordinates but was afraid of him. A 
glance of his eye, a certain tone of his 
voice, Was enough to inspire them with 
dread, and a half turn of his head 
towards a_ rebellious labourer’ would 
suffice to make that individual - slink 
away in silence. 

His daughter feared him like the rest. 
She was of a gentle disposition, as her 
mother had been, and she was ill-fitted 
to cope with such a man as he. Natures 
like hers will too often shrink from the 
unpleasantness of asserting themselves, 
nor have they the power to maintain the 
struggle for long. Alice dreaded her 
father’s displeasure with a fear which no 
words can describe. The fear had found 
its birth in her timid, lonely childhood, 
when his grim = sternness had struck 
terror to her heart, and she had never 
been able to shake off the feeling. She 
was ashamed to confess even to herself 
how much she feared his anger. He 
brought her to chapel regularly once a 
Sunday, sitting with her. in isolation in 
a pew under the gallery, but she did 
not dare to keep him waiting by talk- 
ing, as she would sometimes like to have 
done, to others. A look from him called 
her hurriedly to his side, and thus he 
passed among his fellows, without a 
word save the curtest of greetings, and 
in silence went homeward. People had 
long ago ceased to attempt any social 
amenities towards him. But they all 
pitied his daughter. 

Small marvel can there be at the 
thing which happened. Martin Petherick 
had starved his child as he had starved 
his wife. Not that he had deliberately 
set himself to the task. It was not I 
his nature to be other than misan- 
thropical and silent, and he could not 
help his nature. But he could have 
helped stifling, as he did stifle, every 
affectionate impulse of his child. He had 
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once drowned a favourite kitten of hers 
the only thing which she had ever 
loved—because her fondness for it irri- 
tated him. That was typical of the 
man, and small marvel can there be at 
the thing which happened. 

Small marvel that Alice Petherick’s 
heart hungered and ached for the love 
and tenderness which she had never 
known at home; that, when a young 
man came courting her, the natural 
springs of affection which had been pent 
up so long burst forth. Small marvel 
that she gave her all; that she lavished 
upon him the whole wealth of her 
young love, and magnified him into a 
prince among men. He was a stranger 
in the district, who had come to do 
some surveying in connection with new 
works near the neighbouring town. He 
found out that Martin Petherick was 
rich, and promptly made love to his 
daughter and supposed heiress. And the 
pity of it was that Alice Petherick was 
for the time being blind, that she _ be- 
stowed her trust wholly and implicitly. 
without thought or question. There 
was hardly one who knew her but felt 
more sorrow than aught else when one 
day the report spread abroad as on 
wings that Alice Petherick had run 
away to be married. People shook their 
heads and looked grave: but they knew 
how desolate her life had been, and they 
could not find it in their hearts to judge 
her harshly. 

Martin Petherick cursed his daughter, 
and went on his way more sullen, more 
cold-blooded, more reticent than ever. 


A bitter winter’s night. Snow on the 
fields, snow piled up against the hedges, 
snow lying deep in the narrow lanes. A 
roaring north-easter blustering across the 
country, freezing to the very marrow 
with its icy breath all whose duty com- 
pelled them to be out. 

In the comfortable parlour of her farm 
sat Auntie Anne busily knitting. The 
fire was built up high in the huge grate, 
and crackled, and danced, and roared in 
tnison with the rumbling wind in the 
chimney. The shutters were closed and 
the curtains drawn, and the heavy rug 
Which was reserved for the special 
purpose was rolled up against the door 
to keep out the draught. And in the 
corner, in her cosy basket-chair, - Auntie 


Anne plied her knitting-needles, chatter- 
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ing away, as she worked, to Merry, her 
niece, who sat on the opposite side of 
the hearth. 

**Merey on us, how the wind roars!’ 
she exclaimed. ‘Listen to it a-thunderin’ 
round the house! Well, as I was a- 
sayin’, Merry, I went to see Mrs. Lover 
ick’s baby, an’ what do you think? 
There was that stupid young man as 
calls hisself a doctor a-treatin’ it quite 
wrong—quite wrong. It’s my belief as 
he ought to go back to the hospital an 
learn his business over again. As far as 
babies is concerned, he knows no more 
than a cow. He began to contradict me 
in that mincin’ way of his. ‘Pardon me, 
madam,” he commences, ‘the child has got 
distinct symptoms of * £*T don’t care 
what the child has got distinet symptoms 
of, IT says, * but I know what it is sufferin’ 
from, an’ | know as you are treatin’ it 
wrongly!’ So he walks out of the house 
in high dudgeon, an’ I tells Mrs. Lover- 
ick to treat the child my way, an’—would 
you believe it ?—the little thing was better 
in one day! Sech airs, an’ graces, an’ 
hee-haw ways as young men gives ’em- 
selves nowadays, an’ they don’ know 
more than Now, Asenath, what cdo 
you want now? That’s the fourth time 
as you've opened the door to-night! 
What is it, woman? You look as if 
youd seen a ghost!’ 

Asenath had suddenly burst in at the 
door. Her face was white, and her lips 
were trembling with suppressed excite- 
ment. 

*There’s a woman lyin’ in the porch!” 
she said. ‘An’ there’s a child a-eryin’ by 
her side.” 

Auntie Anne rose quickly. 

*“A woman in the porch!” she ex- 
claimed. 

‘Il thought I heard a knock at the 
door!” Asenath went on, excitedly ; * but 
then | thought it was the wind as was 
rattlin’ it, an’ I didn’ go. But again | 
thought I heard it, an’ so I opened it, 
an’ there she was lyin’ in the corner of 
the porch, an’ the child eryin’, an’ I ran 
back to tell you!” 

“You great owl!” exclaimed Auntie 
Anne. “ A woman lyin’ in the porch on 
this bitter night, an’ you run away to 
tell me! She may be dyin’! Oh, Asenath, 
you great owl!” 

And so saying, Auntie Anne swiftly 
led the way to the front door. With 
the help of Asenath she carried the 
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prostrate figure, while Merry led the 
child. Auntie Anne looked down on the 
pale face of the woman as she laid her 
gently on the sofa, which had been 
pulled up to the fire. She stopped sud- 
denly in the midst of half a dozen orders 


at onee to the frightened maids (in 
which warming-pans, hot water, bed- 
room fires, and hot peppermint were 


strangely jumbled together), and started 
back. 

‘Mercy on us!” she exclaimed. ‘ Well, 
I never! Merey on us! Ef it en’t poor 
Alice Petherick !” 

And in her astonishment Auntie Anne 
vigorously chafed a bottle of smelling 
salts, under the impression that it was 
the prostrate woman’s hand. 

After Auntie Anne had ministered for 
many hours to the exhausted wanderer ; 
after she had sat up all night with her 
patient, tending her with unremitting 
are, until she was rewarded by a tinge 
of blood in the wan cheeks; after she 
had brought her to and had soothed her 
to peaceful sleep and had rested herself, 
and had come down to find Alice able to 
talk; she took it into her head that she 
ought to be stern. 

* Ah! but I am very much annoyed 
with you, Alice,” she said, curtly. ‘‘ Very 
cross and annoyed indeed! You ran 
away !” 

“Oh, Auntie Anne! Oh, Auntie Anne!” 

The wail came from an overburdened 
heart. 

Auntie Anne nearly capitulated at that 
outburst. But she bravely struggled to 
keep up her role, gulping suspiciously 
meanwhile. 

**Ah! but you had no business to put 
yourself in the wrong by running away,” 
she said. 


Amid her sobs, in low, broken sen- 
tences, Alice told her story—a story of 
bitter suffering: How her lover had 
tempted her to leave her home; how 


they had been married on the morning 
following her disappearance; how, when 
he had found that her father would give 
her nothing, he had shown himself in 
his true colours, and had commenced to 


ill-treat her: how she had borne her 
burden in silence for the sake of her 
children, until a still crueller blow had 


fallen upon her in the discovery that the 
man whom she thought her husband had 
brutally deceived her—that he had com- 
mitted bigamy in marrying her; how she 
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had immediately left him, taking hep 
two children with her; how she had beey 
too proud to return home, and had ep. 
deavoured to support herself and hep 


little ones by the humblest charing 
work; how she had fought the hard, 
bitter struggle until her health gave 
way. 

“My youngest child died,” she said 


fiercely. “‘I was too proud to ask help, 
or to accept it when offered. My health 
worse and worse, and I felt I was 
drifting near the workhouse. 1 could not 
have borne that. I should have been 
sent back here, and I would rather have 
died than come in that way: so I made 
my way to you. I knew no Gne else to 
whom I could go. Oh, Auntie Anne! 
The shame of it, the shame of it!” 

The tears were streaming down Auntie 
Anne’s sweet old face. She had thrown 
her arms about Alice, and was_ rocking 
her to and fro like a child. There was 
no thought of sternness in her mind now, 

**Oh! you poor thing!” she said, again 
and again. “Oh! you poor, poor thing! 
You have had a hard life of it from your 
earliest days—a hard, hard life! But 
someone shall give your father a bit of 
my mind!” (Auntie Anne was _ getting 
cross again). “* You jest see ef he don't 


got 


have a bit of my mind some way or 
another! It is he who has been the 
cause of all this, with his hard, cruel 


ways. Ef I have to go over to him 
myself, he shall hear what I think about 
him.” 

* Oh! he would never forgive me now!” 
wailed Alice. ‘*He would never take me 
back again—never, never!” 

“We shall see,” said Auntie Anne. 

And that night she sent for the min- 
ister. 


“Then your creed is never to forgive?” 
said the minister to Martin Petherick. 
Martin was standing in the farm 
kitchen, his features hard and grim-set. 
The minister was confronting him, his 
face a little paler than usual. 
“T have said all I have to say,” Martin 
answered sullenly. ‘She went away of 
her own accord, and she can stay away: 
She shall never enter my doors again. — 
“Then your creed is never to forgive? 
the minister said again, looking at him 
with a half-smile of sadness. 
Martin Petherick did not 
face was vindictiveness itself. 


reply. His 
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The minister turned towards the win- 
dow. 

**T wonder how soon the day will come 
when you will be a pleader for forgive- 
ness?” he said quietly. 

Martin Petherick preserved a 
silence. 

“The punishment for her mistake has 
fallen, not upon you, but upon herself,” 
the minister went on. ‘* The shame, the 
sorrow, the terrible suffering, have all 
been hers. You have lived in peace 
and comfort all these years, while she 
has fought through poverty and illness 
and the very bitterness of death.” 

“Serve her right!” said Martin Pether- 
ick, callously. 

“Granted that she made a mistake,” said 
the minister, “*she has paid the penalty 
in full. Her suffering and humiliation 
have been heavy enough, God knows! 
Is not that sufficient, without your seek- 
ing to add to the punishment ?” 

There was a short silence. 

*She is only a woman, with all the 
weakness of a woman,” continued the 
minister. **Wewho are built of stronger 
stuff ought to make allowance. Will 
you not be generous and take that into 
account, even if you feel no tenderness 
towards her?” 

Martin looked straight before him with 
a stony stare. ’ 

“She is ill,” the minister 
from exposure and starvation and mental 
suffering. Will you not, at least, give 
her shelter until she is able to work for 
herself? Think of it! She is ill and in 
want. Whatever her offence, whom can 
she turn to for help in ber trouble if 
not to her father?” 

Martin Petherick’s face was a study of 
eruel indifference. 

“She has erred greatly, but she has 
also greatly suffered Be generous, 
Martin Petherick!” pleaded the minister. 

“Tf she were dying at my door, she 
should not’ enter.” replied Martin 
Petherick, with brutal deliberation. 

The minister was silent. He was en- 
deavouring to control himself. The 
moment for wrath was not yet. 

“Tf you will neither forgive her nor 
even grant her shelter, you will at least 
make her a small allowance until she is 
able to work?” he said at last: ‘only 
until she is able to work, and only suf 
ficient to provide her and her child with 
bare food and lodging.” 
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“Not a penny—not a 


farthing!” ex. 
claimed Martin with a snap. 

“She would not ask it for long: yoy 
know she was never that sort of girl 
As soon as she was able to work she 
would dispense with your help of her 
own free will.” 


“Not a penny, I tell you,” replied 
Martin; “‘not a farthing. She has made 
her bed: let her lie on it!” 

A blaze leapt into the minister's eyes, 

“Then listen to me, Martin Petherick,” 
he said. ‘* You are very self-righteous jn 
your judgment, but if ever there was a 
man responsible for his daughter's error, 
you are that man. You are guiltier than 
she. Had you been a tender father to 
her, had you made her young life happy, 
she would never have taken this false 
step—she would never have wanted to 
take it. But you starved all the best 
part of her nature; you darkened all 
that might have been bright in he 
young existence; you killed the affee- 
tion within her as though with a blight; 
you taught her to fear instead of to love 
you, and made her home life an utter 
dreariness instead of the blessing and th 
joy it ought to have been. You have 
been a hard, cruel, unloving father, and 
the responsibility for her error is as 
much at your door as_ hers—yes, and 
more! As for her, she shall never 
trouble you again until you send for 
her. Other people will shame you by 
doing the charity which it ought to 
have been your privilege to perform. 
God put the chance in your way, and 
you have spurned it. As sure as He 
lives in His heaven, Martin Petherick, 
He will punish you. As sure as your 
name is what it is, there will be a 
curse upon you. You will drag out 4 
wretched, solitary old age; your name 
will be a byword in the country, 2 
name of contempt and hatred; you will 
die lonely and wiloved and unmourned. 
I am glad there are not many like you, 
Martin Petherick: the world would be 
a hell upon earth. I wish you joy o 
your part in it from this day to the 
close of your life!” 

And so saying the minister went forth 
from the house as one who shakes the 
dust from off his feet. His coat. tails 
flew out behind him as he crossed the 
yard with rapid strides. In either o 
his cheeks there was a little spot of red, 
and anger was still blazing in his eyes. 
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He looked back as he passed through 
the paddock gate. 

“T would give anything to be able to 
say all that over again,” he exclaimed 
aloud. “JT wish you joy of your thoughts, 
Martin Petherick !” 

What Martin Petherick’s thoughts were 
no man but one ever knew, and that 
one not until years afterwards. Martin 


grew more silent and grim and_= cold 


‘ 
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to no man. As for his daughter, she 
had been nursed through her illness by 
Auntie Anne, and had been given a post 
in the dairy, and had won the hearts of 
all by her sweetness of disposition and 
her gratitude for the kindness shown to 
her. She always stood aside with bowed 
head as her father passed out within a 
yard of her on the few occasions when 
he came to service. 





“T am glad there are not many like you, Martin Petherick!” 


was harder towards the 
tyrannical to his workers, 
more uncharitable of heart than he had 
ever been in his life. He still came to 
chapel on rare occasions, and sat aloof 
m his pew under the gallery, and went 
out with a frown on his brow, speaking 
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poor, more 





It was in the late autumn. The minister 
was absent from home on one of those 
rare holidays which he took when his 
church literally drove him forth for the 
purpose. He had gone to spend the time 
With an old friend who lived in a solitary 
fishing village which nestled beneath its 
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cliffs on a rugged and distant coast. It 
was here one morning, ere his holiday 
was half spent, that a telegram reached 
him from one of his deacons. 


* Vartin 


see you.” 


Petherick dying. Wants to 


‘I must go at once,” the minister said, 
rising from his chair; and in half an 
hour he was on his way. He travelled 
night and day, day and night; for such 
a eall was the call of duty, no matter 
from whom it came. 

He went straight to Martin Petherick’s 
house. Alice met him at the door. She 
pressed his hand with a little cry of 
welcome. 

* Thank God, you are in time,” she 
said. , “1 did not dare to expect you 
so soon. He has never ceased to ask for 
you.” 

*You are a good girl,” he said, putting 
his hand on her shoulder. 

‘I was obliged to come when I heard 
he was ill,” she replied brokenly. ‘* He 
had a stroke last Wednesday. He can 
just whisper, but he has lost all power 
except in one hand.” 

The minister went into the room softly. 
He was not prepared for the smile of 
delight and joy which lit up the face 
of the dying man, and the sight touched 
him to the heart. The bloodless hand 
which lay on the counterpane sought 
his tremblingly. The lips moved. The 
minister laid his head near as he gripped 
the hand in his. 

“OA. . .f am oad. . 
you!” said Martin Petherick, in a hoarse 
whisper. ‘A wise man . anda true 
Sriend !” 

In his surprise the minister was almost 
unmanned. He was silent for a moment. 
It was always sweet to him, for the sake 
of his Master, to be sought for help and 
comfort by a departing soul. But from 
Martin Petherick of all men! It was 
one of the proudest, if saddest, moments 
in the minister’s life. 

‘*Not such a true friend, dear Martin, 
nor so wise as One Who has wanted 
your love for many a year,” he said, as 
soon as he could speak again, leaning 
over the haggard face. 

Martin clutched his hand convulsively, 
and gazed up into his face. 

*T know!” he whispered. “I know. 
» - « But I spurned Him. You are 
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a good man. 
cea Se FE aie 
hand. . 


Hoid my hand tight 
holding you 

. it may be better for me!” 
“He can save even at the last,” said 
the minister, eagerly. “It is never too 
late for Him. Cry out to Him, Martin, 
He is here in the room, longing for your 


heart at this very moment. Such is His 
marvellous love and merey that when 
men cry out to Him in repentance, even 
at the last moment, all the past is swept 
out and forgotten.” 

*““T have been . . a hard man. I can 
scarcely expect. . forgiveness. Do 
you remember . . What you. said 

. that day? It was. . . all true 

. every word. I could never, , 
forget it. . . . The words rang. , 
in my ears night and day. The curse 

. came upon me. . as you said 

. Wretchedness and loneliness. ; 
But it needed . . this. to bring 
down. . my pride. And then... 
Alice came. . . and paid me good for 
evil.” 

**Never mind all that any more, dear 
Martin. It is all over for ever. All the 
black past is behind you. Cry out to 
Christ, and He will take your hand 
through the dark waters.” 

“Pay back . Widow Moore. . 
all the money I took from her,” whispered 
the sinking man. 

“She shall have every farthing,” said 
the minister. 

* Every poor man and woman. 
on my books. . twenty pounds. The 
rest for Alice . . and her child.” 

“Yes, Martin.” 

“Where is she?” 

“Here, Martin. She has taken hold 
of your other hand. Cry out to Him, 
Martin!” 

With his last breath Martin Petherick, 
holding fast the minister’s hand, cried out 
the name of Christ in a loud voice, and 
the minister, sinking down upon his knees, 
sent forth a prayer for the departing 
soul. And who shall say that the cry 
did not go forth as on wings across the 
River of Death? Who shall say that 
there did not come down to the verge 
of the stream in swift compassion, and 
with hands outstretched, One who erst 
while trod this earth and knew all its 
temptations? For He’is swift to mercy; 
and the prayer was the prayer of 4 
good man. 
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By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 











* And the snow from heaven.”—IsaArati ly. 10. 


have brought before 
our minds in this 
beautiful passage a 
picture of one of the 
most remarkable pro- 
cesses in the whole 
economy of the 
earth, viz. the pro- 
cess by which the 
thirsty soil is watered and made fertile. 
We see at once how the rain cometh down 
from heaven and watereth the earth. It re- 
freshes the thirsty ground directly, whose 
crust, baked and cracked by the heat of 
the sun, opens so many mouths, as it 
Were, to imbibe the grateful moisture. 
It softens the soil made hard as a brick, 
and causes the seed sown in it to come 
up quickly and to cover its surface with 
afresh green crop. It is not evaporated 
or exhaled back into the sky until it 
has cheered the ground in this fair 
fashion and clothed it with a mantle of 
new verdure. When the sun rises the 
drenched fields send back their super- 
fluous moisture into the air, and only 
What suffices to give quickening nourish- 
ment to the pasturage and the crops 
remains behind. 





But the prophet brings before us 


another image of the same character, 
which is not so easily understood. He 
directs attention, not to the immediate 
effects of the rain, but to the slow, 
gradual, roundabout method by which 
snow accomplishes the purpose for which 
it cometh down from heaven. The snow 
which falls on our fields takes longer to 
accomplish the same beneficent purpose 
which the rain does. A rise of temper- 
ature causes the snow to melt; the 
ground becomes warmer, and the snow 
is converted into slush, and as invisible 
vapour it ascends back to heaven, but 
not before its expansive power has broken 
up the particles of the soil and caused 
them to swell, so that they may be in 
a fitter state to favour the growth of 
the spring wheat and the early grass. 
Isaiah was familiar with this effect of 
snow, for though we usually associate 
heat rather than cold with Bible lands, 
storms of snow are not infrequent on the 
high uplands and ridges of Palestine in 
winter; and they are sometimes so severe 
as to be dangerous to the life of man 
and beast. The Jews used to pray that 
their flight, in the last days of the 
Roman conquest, from the lofty city of 
Jerusalem, exposed to such snow-storms, 
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might not be in winter: and Isaiah must 
often at that season have seen how bene- 
ficial such snow was to the operations of 
husbandry in the dry and parched land; 
how the snowfall helped the rain to 
moisten, expand, and loosen the soil, and 
fertilise it by leaving behind the sedi- 
ment of the dust it had taken down 
from the sky, and prepare it for the 
arly crops of the farmer. 

But the snow has an effect which is 
much more slow and roundabout than 
the ordinary fall of snow on the fields 
around the dwellings of man, an effect 
which is even more beneficent, and which 
is one of the most wonderful processes 
in the water circulation of the earth. It 
is doubtful if the sacred writer ever saw 
this process with his own eyes, for none 
of the mountains of the Holy Land are 
lofty enough to exhibit the phenomenon. 
Mount Hermon, the highest summit, has 
snow, but it has no glaciers, for the snow 
does not remain long unmelted on its 
loftiest point, and does not accumulate 
there. In geologic times there were, in- 
deed, glaciers on the Lebanon range, and 







“These vapours mount up and fill all the air.’ 


the cedars grew on the moraine heaps 
which lined their sides; but now the 
nearest glaciers to Palestine are fthose to 
the far north-east on the great Caucasian 
range. Isaiah had never seen these. But 
perhaps the truth of God illustrated in 
this manner was larger than the writer 
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himself local 


Without any 
could have comprehended. 
tial application to the circumstances of 


the Jews in the Holy Land 


stood its superficial meaning: but only 


those who have seen the Alps and Hima. 


layas and Cordilleras, and the _ lofty 
mountain regions above the line of per: 
petual snow, where glacial 
prevail, can realise its full significance. 
Let us examine it a little in detail to 
bring out this deep significance. 

The heat of the sun on the ocean causes 
vapours to arise from its surface. These 
vapours mount up and fill all the air, 
and gather and condense into clouds, 
The prevailing wind blows these clouds 
to the tops of the lofty mountains whieh 
rise high above the snow-line. There the 
clouds discharge their watery burdens, 
not in the form of rain, but in the form 
of snow. The snow accumulates on the 
summits, and, as it never melts, it presses 
down the mountain side by its own 
weight, and by a curious natural process 
called regelation it hardens into the con- 
sistence of ice. It is the same thing with 
which you are familiar in your streets 
after a snow-storm, when the boys begin 
to form slides upon the pavement out of 
the soft, new-fallen snow. Their shoes 
gliding along, squeeze the snow-flakes 
together and _ press 
them down by the 
weight of their feet, 
and convert them by 
the repeated _ pres 
sure into smooth, 
hard ice. Thus in 
the same way, by 
the continuous pres 
sure of the snow 
gliding down _ the 
hillside, it is con 
verted into ice, and 
this ice tlows down 
the higher valleys 
in «a way so slow 
and continuous that 
you do not realise 
that it moves at all; 
indeed, it was only 
by the oft-repeated experiments of sciet- 
tific men that this motion of glaciers Was 
discovered and the rate of it measured. 
On the average, the ice-stream moves 
down at the rate of five hundred feet 4 
year, ploughing up the ground into great 
furrows, leaving huge heaps of gravel 
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stones called moraines along its 
and polishing and striating the 


and 
sides, 
woeks over Which it passes like a gigantic 
Jane. At last it flows far enough down to 
each a mu h warmer temperature, when 
the fierce sun beats upon it all the day, 
nd then its front wall dissolves into a 
muddy river,. which swiftly pursues its 
ray down to the wide, level plains, and 
raters and fertilises all the fields and 
wadows along its course, and ultimately 
falls into the sea a thousand miles or 
nore away. This motion of the glacier 
is the slowest, surest, and most steadfast 
yall Nature. If the vapours came down 
these lofty mountains in the form of 
tin. there would be a great inundation, 
carrying with it vast quantities of stones 
wd rocks, tearing up the ground or 
covering it with heaps of desolation, 
destroying the fields instead of watering 
wd fertilising them: but when the mois- 
twe comes down in the shape of snow 
m the high mountains it comes down so 
gradual, so slow, so continuous that it 
never ceases, and is perfectly safe. In 
this way the sources of the great rivers 
re always kept full of water. All the 
nighty rivers of Kurope—the Rhine, the 
Rhone, the Danube, the Po—are formed 
from glaciers in the manner ! have de- 
scribed. They are consequently lowest 
in winter, when the frost seals up the 
glaciers and prevents them from moving, 
und fullest in summer, when the heat 
melts the glaciers and causes them to 
move more quickly. It is a most wonder- 
ul process, and the more one witnesses 
itand thinks of it, the more one admires 
the wisdom and goodness of God in the 
great scheme of Nature. 

Thus you see that the snow-flake that 
lalls upon the mountain top, though it 
seems lost and irrecoverable on that 
Wful white waste of desolation, is not 
really lost. It is pressed down by the 
veight of the great snowy mass of which 
t forms part. It then enters into the 
composition of the large glacier, a river 
tice that fills,in a seemingly motionless 
id frost-bound manner, an upper valley 
ft the mountain. It creeps slowly down 
with this glacier: and at the end it 
welts and forms part of the river which 
lows from it. It is carried away in the 
wrent of this river for hundreds of 
wiles to the sea, and then it becomes a 
top in the great ocean, from whose 
bosom the sun warms it to arise in 
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Vapour into the sky, and to be borne 
as part of a cloud by the wind to the 
inland mountain-summit, and = to fall 
there as snow, which goes on to repeat 
the same process as it did before. And 
so you see that the snow-flake that was 
lost is found again, but not before it has 
helped to grow the corn, and the vine- 
yards, and the grassy fields along the 
lengthened course of the river, of which 
it formed for a while a part. The snow 
that came down from heaven returned 
not thither till it had watered = the 
earth, and made it bring forth and bud, 
giving seed to the sower and bread to 
the eater. 

Nothing is lost; nothing is wasted in 
Nature. Everything accomplishes at 
some period or other, in some form or 
other, some wise and gracious purpose. 
It fulfils a beneficent ministry. Out of 
the wintry snow of Alpine wastes comes 
the summer and autumn fruitfulness of 
the earth, and you see here one of the 
most remarkable proofs of the self- 
sacrifices of Nature. A portion of the 
‘arth is lifted above the rest of the 
earth high into the sky, and covered 
With everlasting snow, in order that it 
may be the means of making other regions 
fertile and flourishing. It is condemned 
to eternal winter and desolation and 
lifelessness, that out of it may come the 
fruitful valleys of the earth. Were it 
not for the snow coming down from 
heaven, and lodging on the lofty moun- 
tains, and becoming glaciers and streams 
descending from them, there would be 
no seed for the sower and no bread for 
the eater. The plains of the earth would 
become parched deserts, and the fields 
would yield no meat for man or beast. 
Thus from the snow of the Alps comes 
the bread of the Frenchman, and the 
German, and the Austrian, and the Turk, 
and the Italian: and from the snow of 
the Himalayas comes the rice and the 
wheat of the Hindoo, and the Malay, 
and the Chinese. Thus some regions 
must be cold, icy solitudes, in which 
nothing can grow, in order that other 
regions may become fair and fruitful, 
homes of plenty, and paradises of 
beauty. 

This most significant illustration the 
inspired prophet used regarding the effect 
of God’s message as it was proclaimed 
by him. That message seemed to fall 
unheeded upon listless ears. It came to 
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cold hearts that had no sympathy with 
it. The seraph had touched the lips of 
Isaiah with a live coal from off the altar: 
and the prophet in consequence spoke 
burning words that scorched his own 
lips. But they seemed to reach the 
people of unclean lips among whom he 
dwelt cold as snow, and left them alto- 
gether unmoved. But the word of God 
was not to be ‘wasted notwithstanding. 
It was to form part of God's ministry of 
grace, as the snow forms part of God's 
wise ministry of Nature and providence. 
It was not to be exhaled back into the 
sky in all its unchanged coldness and 
uselessness. It was to circulate’ from 
ear to ear, from home to home, until at 
last it was to melt the hard hearts and 
to quicken the unprofitable souls of the 
hearers, and to produce in them the 
fruits of repentance and new obedience. 
And so is it still. The Word of God 
that seems so often to return to Him 
void, that seems as cold and unmoved 
as a snowflake resting upon the frozen 
ground, will yet in God’s own time and 
way—it may be by a long and round- 
about process of providence and grace 
fertilise and gladden the heart that was 
long unaffected by it. It seems to me 
that the Word of God in our churches is 
too much like a sight which you not 
infrequently see in our streets in winter: 
a heap of coals cast down from a cart 
in front of a house upon the frosty 
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ground, with the snow lying all around 
it, and falling upon it from the bosom of 
the storm. It is a remarkable conjune- 
tion when you come to think of it—a 
heap of coals and a heap of snow! This 
snow lies over that heap of coals as 
cold and unmoved as it would lie over 
a heap of granite stones; and yet that 
heap of coal contains a vast quantity 
of potential heat, heat enough to melt 
all the snow in the street, and convert, 
for the time being, the winter around 
into summer. But so long as the coal 
is as cold as the snow,. so long does it 
produce no effect. Supposing you were 
able to apply a burning coal from your 
kitchen fire to the cold coal outside, 
what «a wonderful change you would 
produce. You would let loose the poten- 
tial heat ; you would transform that cold, 
inert mass of coal into a fiery furnace 
which would melt and evaporate all the 
snow around it. And more marvellous 
still would the effect of the Word of 
God be upon you, coming to your cold, 
hard, frost-bound heart, with power from 
on high, kindled with the fire of God's 
Holy Spirit. The potential heat in it 
would be set free, and it would transform 
your whole nature and life. 

How often do we preach merely 
itching ears and hardened hearts! How 
little impression does the minister pro 
duce by his sermons! How few souls 
are stirred up to inquire, What must we 
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do to be saved? How unmoved, with 
a respectful coldness and a conventional 
reverence, does a congregation wait upon 
the means of grace, Sabbath after 
Sabbath, and year after year! It is the 
heap of cold coal beside the snow over 
again! There is nothing so burning, so 
intense, so full of energy and inspiration 
as God’s Word. It is quick and power- 
ful; and yet it may be as cold and 
impotent as a snowflake; as hard and 
chill as a piece of coal on which a snow- 
flake rests. What is needed, then, is to 
ask God to impart to us the fire of the 
Holy Spirit. We need to have our minds 
quickened, and our hearts set aglow by 
the baptism of fire. The altar from 
which the seraph took the live coal, 
which he applied to the lips of the 
penitent prophet, conscious of his own 
sin and short-coming, still exists. It is 
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hearts, may be burnt away, and the fire 
of a holy love may, instead, melt our 
hard and obdurate natures to sympathetic 
susceptibility. Let us pray that our own 
hearts may be set on fire by heaven; 
that the minister’s lips may be touched 
with altar fire: that our fellow-wor- 
shippers may be quickened together 
with us by that blessed quickening that 
comes from the seven lamps of fire that 
are before the throne of God. God 
is the God that answereth by fire. And 
though we have long drenched our ser- 
vices and our sacrifices with the waters 
of indolence and carelessness, and so 
rendered the work of setting them on 
fire more difficult, as Elijah drenched his 
offering on Carmel with buckets from 
the neighbouring well till the trenches 
around were filled with water, God's 
fire from heaven can consume the sacri- 





“ Lydia 


not a vision, but a glorious reality. It 
is within reach of every one of us. 
Every time that we go to our closet in 
prayer, every time that we come to the 
Sanctuary to worship God, we shall find 
it there. And what we have to do is 
to get the coal applied to our own self- 
righteous spirit, so that the besetting 
Pharisaic sin of ours of complaining of 
the coldness of others, and remaining 
ignorant of the coldness of our own 
932 


had to go all the long way to Philippi.” 


fice, and influence our hearts with a 
heavenly zeal. 

Sometimes God's Word, like the snow 
that goes to the mountain-top and comes 
down to the plains in the glacier and the 
river, has a circuitous route to take 
before it can produce its good effects. 
Lydia, a seller of purple in the town of 
Thyatira in Asia, had to go all the long 
way to Philippi in Europe, beside the 
river-bank in the neighbourhood of the 
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town, on the Sabbath day, in order to 
have her heart opened by the Spirit of 
the Lord to receive the truth as it is in 
Jesus. There was a church in Thvatira, 
and an “angel” or bishop had been set 
over it in the things of the Lord, and our 
Saviour Himself sent a special message 
to it as one of the seven churches of 
\sia; and in all likelihood Lydia be- 
longed to that church, or, at least, she 
had the opportunity of hearing the Gospel 


in her native place. But the Word of 


the Lord was as cold as the snow from 
heaven to her there. She had to go 
across the sea and journey far into Mace- 
donia with her merchandise, until she 
reached a place where the snow was 
melted and her heart was warmed and 
changed, and God’s Word accomplished 
in her that whereunto He sent it. And 
so it often is in the experience of the 
Gospel-hearer: for years he listens un- 
changed, for there is no change in his 
circumstances ; but by-and-by he has 
to remove to some other place, to come 
under other influences, to hear the Gospel 
from new lips. Or he remains in the 
same place, but his condition changes: 
he falls into ill-health, he loses his pro- 
perty, his business fails, he meets with 
disappointment and trouble, his home is 
made desolate and his heart lonely by 
sorrow and bereavement. And thus the 
snowflake is lifted up to the things that 
are above, to the mountain-top of life’s 
experiences; and thence it comes down 
and reaches the point where his heart 
melts under its new power, and he be- 
comes a different man. It needs that 
some change of circumstance should thus 
cause God's Word, like the snow from 
heaven, to water our hard, cold hearts, 
and make them bring forth and bud, 
and give bread to the eater and seed to 


the sower. And our indifference to God's 






















Word while all goes well with us—and 
we say in our prosperity that we shall 
not be moved—is virtually an unuttered 
prayer to God to visit us with some 
change of circumstance that will cause 
us to be impressed by the truth of Jesus, 
so that what the daily and yearly mir. 
acle of the multiplication of our loaves 
and fishes did not effect may be effected 
by the passing across the stormy deep, 
and being exposed to the risk of being 
engulfed in the wild waters of trouble, 
How different, too, is the effect of God's 
Word upon different hearers! Sometimes 
it is like rain from heaven. It falls 
down with a mighty, rushing noise, like 
a storm upon the cold, hard street; but 
it speedily runs off and dries up again. 
The seeming convert makes a great noise 
of profession, and exhibits fervent zeal; 
but the profession and the zeal vanish as 
quickly as they began. The rain from 
heaven goes back to heaven void, leaving 
on the street no verdure, and in _ the 
heart no change, and in the life no fruit. 
But, on the other hand, the Word of God 
sometimes falls soft as snow on snow; 
and what can be softer and more noise- 
less than that? It seems at first cold 
and undemonstrative, and makes no show 
or profession; but it abides, and, like 
the snow-wreath on the mountain-side, 
it melts under the sunshine, and by its 
constant moisture nourishes the greenest 
of verdure and the brightest of flowers. 
So let it be with the-Word of God falling 
upon our ears. If it is at first cold and 
insensible, producing no. effect, let us 
pray earnestly that the Spirit’s powel 
may accomplish in us God’s gracious pur- 
pose, that for which He sent it, so that 
it may give bread to feed our own 
spiritual life, and seed by which we may 
minister to the nourishment and growth 
and usefulness of others. 



























By S. Baring-Gould, Author of 
‘* Mehalah,’’ ‘Court Royal,” 
Etc. 





SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS Il. XIV. 


Ne a H er, children of a man who had been anxious to give them an edneation that would fit them for some- 
ng tellectual than nail-making, have, on their father’s death ‘ withdrawn from the colleges to which 
they had sent l are forced by Adonijah Saach, the man whom their mother marries, to help in his work, Adonijah is 
rutally cr t Be aud burns her badly. This embitters Nebo, and, after a violent scene with his step-father, he taxes 
Bessie a h f the Allfours, a curious family of cripples; and when they ar lriven thence at the command 
{ th S is something of a money-lender, they set out for a co-operative colony near Bromsgrove, but are overtaken 
a the way | l i Sylvia Folly, who take pity on the girl’s weakness, and offer shelter to the pair, Sylvia is in love with 
Reginald Oswest sends ] by her brother a love token on the eve of his departure for the West Indies, but Fred neglects 
delive c s when Sylvia asks about its reception. Nebo interests Sylvia in the life of the nailers, and she 
letermines t t their disposal for allotment gardens a farm which she owns Saach puts in an appearance at Clenthar the 
ie of t I i att pts b uullying to get Bessie back, but is «1 1 Y the premises by Fr 


CHAPTER XV. hand him on to old Spurle. I am not going to 
bother about allotments, not I. I shall make 


oo tracks for the town ; | daresay I shall find some- 


‘O the difference of man and man! one at the ‘ Lion’ with whom I can have a game 

King Lear, iv. 2 of billiards.” 
; 2T me consider,” said Fred The young men started together. Two fine 
Folly to himself as he men they were, each in his own way, but cast 


twirled his light mous- in totally different moulds. Mr. Folly was tall, 
tache. “Shall I walk lithe, well-built, with fair hair and a clear skin, 
or drive? If I walk, His was a pieasant, amiable face—a little feminine. 
I shall be compelled to and with a look of ennui flickering over it. He 
swallow a large dose of | was well dressed in knickerbockers with old gold 
that fellow’s talk; but stockings and brown leather shoes. His suit was 
if I drive I shall have light, and fitted him to perfection. Nebo Homer 
the groom behind, with both ears cocked was solidly constructed, broad-shouldered, power- 





listening to subversive doctrines, and possibly ful in build, with strong arms, a bandsome man 
hearing him ask me how I justify my exist- with pale face and dark hair, and large lustrous 
ence. To that I prefer a walk. Unfortunately, brown eyes. Ungraceful in movement, he was 
the stable boy is not available,as he has been clothed unbecomingly in a ready-made suit that 
sent on a message. With a feliow of the sort was too new to have accommodated itself to his 
of that nailer, Homer, one has nothing in shape. His face expressed energy and resolution. 
common, no subjects in which both are inter- If he looked as one who had ripened prematurely, 
ested. All one can do is to let him talk, or go on the other hand, Fred Folly gave no token of 
o in silence, trotting side by side like a pair in having ripened at all. The latter was in the 
harness. \’weel, it won’t last long, and I shall flower, not the fruitage, of his days, and took 
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nothing seriously, whereas Nebo’s look was that 
of a man who viewed everything with deadly in- 
tensity of interest and purpose. If these two 
men had been pitted the one against the other, in 
hand to hand struggle, it would be jucged at once 
that Nebo was the stronger and heavier man ; 
but then it would be recognised after the first 
round that the other, through his superior agility, 
possessed a quality that might, and probably 
would, give him an advantage over the other. 

“You have inspired my sister with your char- 
itable schemes,” said Fred, courteously taking up 
a subject that was likely to interest his com- 
panion. 

“T have no charitable schemes,” retorted Nebo. 

“T refer to the allotments.” 

“They are not intended to be a charity. Those 
who will take them will pay a reasonable rent for 
the privilege. Miss Folly will be no loser. I did 
not, however, suggest that this farm should be 
given for the purpose. It was entirely her own 
proposal. I was wholly unaware that it belonged 
to her, and was equally ignorant that it was un- 
tenanted,” 

“T am sure she is most pleased to be of use,” 
was Fred’s banal remark. 

* No doubt of that, if she is healthy in mind,” 
said Nebo. Then, aftera few paces taken together 
in silence, he said: “ May I ask, if I am not too 
bold, how you came by Clentham ?” 

“T—J have not come into it or by it. Clentham 
is the property of my sister ; so are the Royd and 
some other farms.” , 

“ How so?” 

“ Simply because it was her mother’s estate, 
and so it descends to her.” 

* And how did her mother get it ?” 

“ Tnherited from her father.” 

“ And he?” 

“Out of iron. He made a fortune by patenting 
some sort of hammer in the nail trade, and all his 
money he laid out in land.” 

“What hammer ?” 

“T think it bore his name—which was Ollifer.” 

“Qh! then all this wealth has been drawn out 
of us poor nailers who use the ollifer. Every nail- 
shep has contributed to build up your fortune.” 

* Not mine.” 

“That of Miss Folly.” 

“Why not ?” 

Nebo did not speak for a moment or two, but 
then he burst out with : 

“Tt is hard, it is unreasonable, that you should 
reap and gather in all the harvest, and leave to 
the generality of men only the gleaning.” 

“Hist!” said Fred; “yonder is your father. 
Do not give him the sovereign that was found on 
the floor ; keep it till you have a chance of handing 
it to your mother.” 
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In the road was Adonijah in close converse with 
a couple of men, one unmistakably Irish, with the 
characteristic lower jaw and mouth. 

As Fred Folly and Nebo came in sight, the men 
started asunder in some confusion. 

“What an ugly, ill-conditioned fellow is that 
one on the left by your father,” said Fred. “[ 
shouldn't like to meet him alone in the dark.” 

“He is a Paddy named Murphy—a thorough 
blackguard. How he lives, he best knows,” an. 
swered Nebo. 

Fred and the young nailer passed the three 
men. The former nodded good-humouredly to 
Saach, but Nebo took no notice of his step-father, 
Nor did the latter respond to the bantering saln- 
tations of Fred Folly. 

When they had gone forward some paces, and 
were beyond earshot, Nebo said, “ I should like to 
know what Saach has to do with Murphy. No 
good, I will be bound.” Then reverting to the 
topic on which he was speaking previous to the 
encounter, he said : 

“T suppose you have a good deal of land ?” 

“T! Not enough on which to pitch a wicket.” 

“T mean your sister—all got out of the sweat 
of the nailers.” ; 

“T think that some sweat was saved them when 
grandfather Jabez Ollifer invented the machine 
hammer.” 

“Ts it not a marvellous wrong that Jand should 
be grabbed by private individuals ?” asked Nebo, 
“that it should be a matter of purchase and 
traffic—it, a necessary of life? This land is given 
us by Nature, just as are water, and air, and light. 
Men do not appropriate and traffic in air. Itis 
common to all—then why should it be other with 
land ?” 

“Land cannot be cultivated unless enclosed, 
and the enclosing of land is appropriation. Unless 
you hedge about a field in which to grow wheat, 
it will be overrun and rendered useless. Tell me, 
Nebo, was not the Waste Moor common land at 
one time ?” 

“ At one time—yes.” 

“And did not small squatters settle on it and 
appropriate it ?” 

“They did so. Because little men did this, that 
does not justify big men doing the same on 4 
larger scale. Because I take a penny, that does 
not give you a right to steal a crown. The Waste 
Moor was common land, and everyone has 
much right thereon as another—each squatter 
originally, and each holder now is a robber, having 
taken from the general public what belongs to all 
and has made it his own against right and reason. 

“You should convince your step-father of this. 

“The cottage is not his. It belongs to mother. 
It came to her in the same way as Clentham 
descended to your mother.” 
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“T see,” said Fred; “both the Saach and the 
Folly families are no better than they should be— 
knaves all.” 

Then Nebo broke forth into rough and fiery 
eloquence in defence of his pet theories. Fred 
listened with a half good-humoured, half con- 
temptuous smile on his lips. He did not trouble 
his head with such questions as burned in the soul 
of his companion. Occasionally, when the nailer 
insisted on some fancy, he dropped a word in that 
disconcerted Nebo, made him angry, and in his 
anger wax more extravagant in expression. 

Whether there were any truth at the bottom, 
or whether what proceeded from Nebo was mere 
fume and froth, Fred did not care to consider. 
For his own part, he had never felt enthusiasm 
over any idea. He had become excited about a 
good game of cricket or tennis—but over an idea, 
He had his likes and his dislikes, but no 
loves or hates. He held opinions very undigested, 
views very vague, but he had no convictions. 
Beside him walked Nebo, his reverse in every 
particular, and it astonished and repelled him to 
be thus brought into close contact with one so 
energetic, peremptory and possessed. 

“Do you know,” said he, desirous of changing 
the current of Nebo’s thoughts—-for the young 
nailer was working himself into a livid heat, 
“that I saw your step-father, when he left our 
house, stand in the grounds, study it, and shake 
his fist at it ?” 

“ What of that? He can do you no harm,” said 
Nebo. “If you heard now what he was saying, 
you would be awaré that he was discharging a 
volley of oaths and foul words after you. But bad 
words break no bones.” 

“T hate to have anyone bear enmity against 
me,” said Fred ; “I like to live thinking that we 
are all jolly good fellows, every one, and in amity. 
sut I presume, Nebo, that you and all such as 
hold your views glower at us with hate in your 
hearts, and wish us all the evil possible.” 

“Not at all,” answered Nebo warmly; “we 
bear no personal resentment. We rebel against 
false principles, but we wish no ill to individuals. 
How could I, for instance, feel other than regard 
for your sister? As to my step-father and his 
enmity, I don’t care a snap of my fingers for that, 
and I don’t see why you should give it a thought 
either.’ 

“Well,” said Fred, “it isn't that he can hurt us 

that is absurd. But I like to feel that everyone 
is as charitably disposed towards myself as 1 am 
towards them. I don’t like Saach, but I bear him 
und I should wish that he bore none to 


never ! 


no malice, 
me.” 
Nebo was puzzled; he could not comprehend 


this condition of mind, this easy-going amiability. 
He reg 


irded it as weakness; and he launched 
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forth once more on his favourite social topics 
Fred gave a sigh of discouragement; he said 
“Ves” or “No” at pauses in the flow of Nebo's 
words, without greatly -zegarding whether they 
came in appopriately or not. 

The two young men turned together out of the 
road, and entered a pleasant lane between elms, 
the hedges made up with old casts of iron in sand 
moulds, such as abound in the neighbourhood, 
relics of ironworks-in a rude state. 

“ Well,” said Fred, “my good Nebo, enough of 
this and more than enough. Here we are at the 
Royd, and there is old Spurle looking for you, and 
I believe he has shaved to-day, thinking to meet 
my sister. He has had all that trouble and 
expenditure of lather for nothing. Mind and do 
not forget the sovereign for your step-father, or 
better still for your mother. My sister impressed 
this on me.” 

“Tt shall be given to her,” said Nebo in a bad 
humour. 

As Fred Folly walked away, he smiled with 
self-complacency, and said to himself : “ What a 
twist there is in that fellow’s brain! All the 
same, it is amusing to talk with him, but thank 
God I was not born a nailer with such a narrow 
orbit in which to think and to move !” 

And as Nebo turned towards the agent he 
said to himself with much bitterness, “ There 
is the type of the gentleman, feather-headed, 
heartless, and full of sophistry. Heaven in its 
mercy deliver me from ever degenerating into 
becoming a gentleman !’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AN INTRUDER, 
“In my heart there was a kind of fighting 
That would not let me sleep.” 


Hamlet, v. 2. 


RED FOLLY was not one who found any 
difficulty in falling asleep so soon as he 


slipped between the sheets. Gifted 
with a healthy digestion and with a 
sound liver, these did not trouble his rest. 
Physical exercise with him was never carried 


to such an extent as to overtire him, and the 
activity of his brain was not so overwrought 
as to produce 
that with so many men keep them wakeful 
through the long watches of the night were not so 
harassing as to prevent him from sleeping. If he 
were in money difficulties at any time, they were 
ion to his 


insomnolence. Pecuniary cares 


not great, and he knew that an applicat 
sister would relieve him. 

On the night after the walk with Nebo to the 
Royd, he retired to his bed, after his final smoke, 
put out the light, and expected as usual to drop 
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at once into unconsciousness dashed with dreams. 
2ut strangely enough, on this occasion it was not 
so with him. A variety of ideas tumbled and 
spun in hi rain. 

Some of Nebo’s arguments, to which he had, at 
the time, paid little heed, recurred to him, and he 
hegan to consider how he might have met and 
refuted them. 

Nebo liad said to him—and now in the darkness 
and solitude he remembered every word : 

“In my class of life, there is not a man, no, nor 

woman, not even a child of ten years old, who 

is not got something to show at the end of the 
day for what has been done in the hours that are 
1en work at the forge at the bigger 


past. The 1 

nails, and the children make tacks, and sprigs, 
and brads. Everyone has a tale of useful result 
toshow. ‘The children crush their fingers under 
the hammer, they cry, but work on to complete 
their tale, with the tears running down their 
cheeks. The mothers are engaged darning their 
rags, knitting their socks, washing their pinafores, 
or else they are peeling potatoes, boiling or frying 
bacon, scrubbing floors, baking bread. They all 
have turned their talents and employed their time 
to good account. They have made some return 
for the life that has been given to them —a tale of 
tacks, a tale of chain links, a tale of darned stock 


ing heels, a tale of washing hung out to dry, a tale 
of loaves from the oven.’ 

And what about himself? asked Fred in- 
voluntarily, as he turned in his bed. What had 
he done He had smoked so many cigarettes in 


the day, had knocked about so many tennis balls, 
had sung so many verses of a comic song; in the 
season he had diversified his pursuits by shooting 


so many pa and had ridden so many iniles 


alter a 10 

Nebo had said to him with his wonted vehe- 
mence: “I had rather ten thousand times be a 
poor artisan than a rich gentleman. We can lay 


our heads 
ease, knowing that we can give an account of the 


our pillows with a conscience at 


day that pust, ind can show what we have done 
with the 
out his hu 


that are sped. Every nailer turns 


ds of nails every day. Every nail 


has its m . Some are to clout shoes, some to 
clench boards, some for slates, some for shoeing 
horses. AlJl, and each single one, have a definite 
and useful purpose for which turned out. | 
cannot believe that the great Artificer of all, who 
has made us men, is less wise than a Waste Moor 


nailer, and that He has not created every human 
being He sends forth with some definite object, to 
be Of some use in the world.” 

But it was not of Nebo and his theories that 
Fred alone thonght His mind went forth to 
Bessie. H thought of her gentle face, her 


} 


patience ; and he fell to wondering what would be 
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her lot in life. Would she marry a nailer, and 
degenerate into a poor drudge? He could not 
bring himself to picture to himself such a prospect. 
She—with her pure face, her refined mind, to be 
condemned to such sordid surroundings? Surely 
the great Artificer could never have designed her 
for thisend? And yet—might there not be othe: 
girls like her in mind and character who by force 
of circumstances were compelled to such a career ! 
And were there not—he knew that there were 
girls in the well-to-do class, who were essentially 
common in mind, calculated by nature to he 
content among vulgar associates and in coarse 
surroundings? Surely, in the shuffle of social 
life, souls had gone astray. 

Fred heard the clock on the staircase strike 
twelve. He buried his head in the pillow —to 
force on sleep. But sleey would not be compelled. 
His brain was in a whirl. 

Had he done well (he now asked himself) in 
disregarding Reginald Oswestry’s proposal that he 
should join him in tobacco planting in the isle of 
Andros! In the event of Sylvia’s marriage 
where would he be? Was his present life as a 
dependent on his sister’s liberality one worthy of 
a man? How Nebo must seorn him! Would 
not Bessie despise him? Did not those of his 
own class look down upou him as one who had no 
career, and who took no pains to make one for 
himself ? 

Then back came words spoken by Nebo, and 
back again thoughts of Bessie, and again he re- 
verted to his own position. 

Sleep was as far trom his eyes, cessation of 
revolving thonghts and speculations from his 
brain, as when he went to bed. 

He heard the clock strike one. 

The time must have been haif-past, or a quarter 
to two, when he fancied that he heard sounds 
below. His chamber was immediately over the 
dining-room. 

He listened attentive ly. He sat ny» in bed. 

There was someone stirring in the house. He 
thought, moreove that he heard steps on tue 
gravel of the drive outside. 

Fred softly stole from bed, and barefooted went 
to the window. The night was not wholly dark, 
and he thought that he could distinguish figures 
moving on the roadway. 

Then he went to where he kept some weapons, 
took a pistol and loaded two chambers. That 
done, he proceeded to the door. and cautiously 
opened it. Fred Folly had plenty of courage, and 
even relished the idea of a brush with burglars. 
That an attempt might be made on Clentham 
Hall was always regarded as a possibility. Miss 
Folly was known to be rich. It was on this 
supposition that Fred kept himself provided with 
firearms in his bedroom. If it occurred to him 
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“Stood between him and his only mode of 


to summon the aid of Turnbull, he dismissed t! 
thought at once, for he knew that the butler was 
atimorous man. He ignited no match, he would 
descend without a candle. He knew his war 
about the house in the dark, and to have a light 
was to present himself as an object for attack. It 
would show him to the house-breakers, rather 
than reveal them to him. 

He took down his dark grey flannel dressing- 
gown from tlie crook where it hung tnd enveloped 
himself in it, and leisurely fastened it round his 
waist with the cord appertaining to it. hen he 
stepped inaudibly to the door, and, with the 
utmost caution, turned the handle and opened it. 
Next moment he was at the head of the stairease 
and began to descend. 

As he did so, the dining-room door was opened, 
and a man came forth carrying a dark lantern. 
There was a moon in the heavens, but blurred 
over with dense clouds. ‘lhe hall and staircase 
well were lighted from above by a large skylight, 
and through this a sufficiency of illumination was 
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exit.” back and the sash raised. 





shed to enable Fred to distinguish 
a figure. 

He continued his descent, keeping 
near the wall, and the intruder did 
not notice him. He suspected that 
the burglar was seeking the pantry 
and the  plate-closet. But Fred 
knew that the latter was secure; jt 
was an iron chest built into the 
wall and fastened with a patent 
lock that would not easily be forced, 
Moreover, the door from the hall 
into the passage leading to the 
pantry was invariably locked by the 
butler. Fred was determined to 
prevent the fellow from ascending 
the stairs to visit his sistei’s room 
in quest of her jewels, that were 
much more accessible than the 
plate. 

He heard the house-breaker at the 
pantry door, fumbling at the lock, 
and whilst thus engaged Fred 
slipped down the stairs and entered 
the dining-room. From the door he 
could command the staircase, and, 
should the ruffian venture to put 
his foot on it, he could stop him. 
His object in going to the dining. 
room was to cut off the burglar’s 
retreat, and to prevent his assistants 
from coming to his aid. 

As he stood in the doorway he 
could see that one of the windows 
had been entered, the shutter thrown 
He could 

see a dark head and shoulders at it. 
“Hist!” said a low voice. “Got any swag 
yet ;” 

Fred waited—it seemed to him a long time 
before the man who had been essaying the 
door to the passage came back. Fred drew 
behind the valve, and allowed him to __ pass 
through, and then at once threw the door back so 
that it shut. 

“ By .” whispered the man at the window, 
“don’t make a noise. Anyone would know you 
were new at it.” 

At the same moment Fred touched the switch 
of the electric light, and the room was instan- 
taneously brilliantly illuminated. Without a 
word, and before the fellow had recovered his 
astonishment, Fred had sprung to the window, 
and stood between him and his only mode of 
exit. 

The fellow who had been outside disappeared 
instantly. 

Fred was now able clearly to see the intruder. 
A big-built broad-shouldered man, with one hand 
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wrapped in a dirty rag. Over his face he wore a 
bit of black veil with a couple of holes cut in it, 
held in place by a cap. In one hand he held a 
short iron bar. The dining table was between 
him and Fred 

He seemed to be bewildered, but quickly rallied, 
and with a muttered oath threw himself over the 
table, and levelled a blow at Fred. He, however, 
was prepared, and stepped back, and aimed his 
pistol at the man’s head. 

The man, missing the stroke, had fallen forward 
on the table ; he now raised himself, with both 
hands on the polished mahogany, and glared at 
Fred through the holes in the veil. Then, slowly 
righting himself, he came down on his feet, and 
azain the table was between them. He stood, 
considering Fred, motionless for a minute, and 
then made a dash to get round the table and come 
to close quarters with his opponent. 

“Back to where you were!” said Fred, and 
reluctantly the fellow resumed his former po- 
sition. 

At that moment Fred heard a commotion out- 
side, an exclamation, and a sound of someone 
scrambling through the window, at his back. 
Fearing lest this should be the second house- 
breaker, who would take him in the rear, he 
quickly turned his head. 

The man whom he had trapped at once seized 
the occasion, and, flinging himself upon the table, 
with both hands heaved the bar to fell him. 

Inevitably Fred would have been brained, had 
not a man leaped on him from the window-sill, 
caught and swung him aside. 

Again the bar fell ineffectually, and with it down 
came the burglar in a heap, witha thud on the 
floor. 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Nebo, for it was he 
who had entered. 

“And thank you, old chap,” replied Fred, recog- 
nising him, Then to the prostrate man : “Get up, 
you scoundrel. 

The cap had fallen, and had carried with it the 
veil. Both Fred and Nebo recognised the face— 
it was that of Adonijah ! 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A SECOND DISMISSAL. 


“Where's that palace whereinto foul things 
Somet 93 intrude lig ae: 
netimes intrude not? Othello, iii. 3. 


\ET up!” said Fred, addressing the pros- 
trate ruffian. He still pointed the 
pistol at his head; and he set his 
foot on the fallen bar. 

Slowly, clumsily, Saach heaved himself up, 

and stood on his bootless feet, shrinking and 
scowling. 
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“Keep between him and the window awhile,” 
said young Folly to Homer ; “and take the bar.” 

Then he walked to the sideboard, and from a 
receptacle that had not attracted the burglar’s 
notice, drew forth a bottle and a liqueyr glass, 
whilst he tucked the pistol under one arm. 

“ Look here,” said he, in a bantering tone, “ Mr. 
Saach, as you have paid us the compliment of a 
visit, | cannot dismiss you without discharging 
the duties of hospitality. Here is green Chartreuse 
—green, suitable at the moment to your complexion 
—and green you seem to be at house-breaking, 
going about the job in such blundering fashion. 
Have a drop—to cheer your soul under failure and 
disappointment.” : 

He put down the pistol beyond reach of 
Adonijah, and poured him out a glass of the 
liqueur, which he then offered him. 

“T won’t touch it—you are tryin’ to p’ison me,” 
said Saach sullenly, and turned his head aside. 

“Not at all,” answered Fred, and tipped off the 
glass. “I fill to thee again.” 

This time the ruftian did not decline the 
draught—he took it ; but as Fred laid hold of the 
pistol at the same moment that he raised the 
glass, he lowered it again, and said suspiciously : 
“ You'll shoot me when I’m drinkin’.” 

“Not I,” Fred laughed, and put the weapon 
away from him. Then Fred said: “ Now then, 
out of the window with you. I presume your 
boots are outside ; if the light be of any assist- 
ance to you in finding them, I will not shut 
down the sash and fasten the shutters till you 
have recovered them. I wish you a very good 
morning.” 

Before Saach departed he turned, with his 
maimed hand resting on the window-sill, and said : 
“Don’t you go for to think as I went in fur it, to 
get ’old o’ your dirty plate.” 

“Then why? For the sake of sport !” 

“T wanted to punish you for as ’ow yeu treated 
me, when I came here afore.” Then with a malev- 
olent grin, “ Leastways I’ve scored an’ spoiled 
your table.” 

“Ah!” said Fred, “it will take the butler 
some time to get your impression off it. Now 
make tracks.” 

And the fellow threw one leg, then the other 
over the sill, and dropped outside. 

When he was gone, Fred let down the sash and 
closed the shutters. 

Nebo, who had stood silent, and wondering at 
Fred’s conduct, now said: “Why did you not 
shoot him ?” 

“T did not care to have his blood on my hands.” 

“But he was aiming to kill you. You might 
have fired at his legs and damaged them.” 

“Tt would have roused the house, and have 
greatly alarmed your sister and mine.” 
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“T did not think of that.” 

‘Nebo, it behoves us to consider consequences 
before taking action. That is what you do not 
weigh. Tell me how you came so promptly to my 
assistance? Sit down and have a glass with 
me.” 

Nebo shook his head 

“Then a cigarette,” said Fred, throwing himself 
into a chair. “By Jove! if I had not had 
thoughts playing leap-frog in my brain, | might 
not have heard the noise and stopped the little 
game. Were you awake all night as well ?” 

“Ves,” answered the young nailer. “I was late 
at the Royd, and then | went on to Waste Moor 
to the Allfours, and remained much longer than | 
intended. When I came here I found that 
Phillips and his wife had locked up their house, 
and had gone to bed. I knocked, but they were 
too sound asleep for me to wake them. They 
supposed that I was sleeping at the Royd. It 
was my fault, and, not wishing to disturb them, I 
thought to walk about all night till dawn, so | 
went on some three miles on the Burslem road. 
When I came back, | heard a trap drive up to the 
little gate and halt there. There was no light 
[ thought it queer, and stopped to see 
what it meant. I stood back against the hedge, 
and | made out that there were 


trap, but who they were, and how many, I could 


earried : 
some men in the 


not see. Then I remembered all at once Saach 
and Murphy and that other man, whose name | 
do not know, and I suspected that some mischief 
was meant. Saach would stick at nothing, but | 
never thought of hin 
ho 
thought it well to get back to where there is a 
I went through that, and came 
a wicket into the park or 


as like to be mixed up in 





ise-breaking. The men descended, and | 
win the hedge. 
round and through 
grounds, whichever you call it. I stole along 
behind the laurel bushes till | came near where 
the little iron gate is, where the trap was drawn 
up. Then [ heard them carry on a whispered 
discussion, and [ recognised my step-father’s voice, 
and some words that showed me one of the other 
two was Murphy. They were having an alterea- 
tion. It seemed that the two were against Saach 
entering the house. Murphy said he knew 
nothing about locks, but my step-father was strong 
on his doing it. He said he had been inside, and 
knew all about the house, 
And at last they gave way to him. One was to 
‘bide by the horse, and Murphy to effect an 
entrance and remain outside with a sack, and 
receive all that Adonijah passed to him out of the 
window, and to go in and help if there was any 
breaking of locks wanted, as he had the tools. So 


upstairs and down. 


then they opened the gate and entered, and went 
on. I let them go forward, and considered what 


I should do. 


I had no weapon with me--not even 
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a stick. I turned the matter over in my head, 
and it appeared to me that I must first get rid of 
the fellow with the trap. So I said in a low Voice, 
but so as he could hear: ‘ Constable, you get hold 
of the hoss and catch the driver ; we'll tackle the 
men at the Hall.’ Well,” continued Nebo, with » 
chuckle, “the tellow laid on with the whip, and 
away he sped as fast as the horse could go. ] 
knew he would take care of his skin and not come 
back, and I then proceeded towards the house, | 
did want to get hold of Saach—that I did, and 
work off old scores on him. But, as I said, I had 
no weapon, and they two would be sure to be 
armed, so [ made my way first to the walled garden, 
I thought if I could get into the tool-house | 
could get hold of something that would serve my 
purpose ; but the dvor was locked. Then I went 
about to the stable-yard and searched there, but 
the stables and harness room were fast, and | 
could find nothing handy lying about. All this 
took time, but I could not help it—I1 must have 
something wherewith to punish those two, and to 
defend myself. Then, as L could lay hold of 
naught else that would serve my purpose, I pulled 
up a stake to which a rose was tied ; it was a pool 
thing, but in the darkness I could find nothing 
else. It would not do for me to knock Phillips 
up; that would scare Saach and Murphy away, 


\t last I got 


and | was bent on catching them. 
round with the rose-stake to the window which 
they 


Vv had managed I do not know how—to get 
opened. And just at that moment out shot the 
blaze of light, and Murphy, who was standing at 
the window, turned torun. I struck out at himas 
he went by with the stake, and snapped it against 


his skull, but | don't 


} 


think L did him niueh 
harm, as he rau on still. Then [| saw you with 
Saach opposite, and when you looked about, how 
he leaped at you with the bar lifted, and I swung 
myself in and was just in time to pull you away. 

‘And vastly thankful | am to you for it,” said 
Fred ; “but for you, what little brains I have 
would have been dissipated.” 

ia Why did you let Saach go! asked Nebo. 
“You and [ between us could have bound him.’ 


“Why should I have detained him !” answered 
Fred. “ He was an unwelcome visitor. 
“Well it matters not,” said Nelw: “¢ can 


swear to Murphy, and yon and | to Adonijah 
Saach ; it will insure conviction. [ wonder how 
many years’ hard labour he will get / 

‘T am not going to take any step further in the 
matter,” said Fred composedly, lighting a second 
cigarette. 

“Not going to have Saach arrested!” Nebo 
stared in astonishment. 

“No. He shall hear no more about it from me 
and I desire you, Nebo, to keep your mouth shut 


‘But why ?” 
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“For your sister's sake. How do you think 
she would feel it, after the kindness shown her by 
my sister, to be made aware that her step-father 
had broken into the house and had tried to rob 
it? She would cry her eyes out with shame.” 

“Yes—that is so,” admitted Nebo reluctantly. 
“On my word, had Saach, or any other man 


burst into my house at night and tried to make off 


with my things, I would kill him without scruple.” 

“But in your eyes ownership is downright 
theft!” laughed Fred. “He would only be en- 
loavouring to take from you—say, a pair of 
trousers, to which he had as much right as 
yourself. Trousers, belonging to the general 
public, are common property, and appropriation 
to individual use a crime.” 

Nebo frowns d and bit his lip. 

“No,” said Fred good-humouredly, seeing that 
the young nailer was vexed ; “no more about the 
burglary. We will hush it up as well as we may. 
| will say that I heard a noise, came down, and 
that the rascals took to their heels. Not a 
syllable about your step-father, in connection with 
this, if you please, Nebu—for Bessie’s sake.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE SOVEREIGN. 


“Though this be madness, yet there is method in it.” 
Hamlet, ii. 2. 


i) HE Allfours were in their cottage, one on 


each side of the hearth, each propped 

against a jamb, and both engaged with 

needles. Abraham was sewing together 
some sackcloth to make nail-bags, and his wife 
was fastening a strap to one of her husband’s 
clogs, that had become loose through the strain 
to which they were subjected. 

“I can’t see how Nebo got that paper out 
w ‘oud Saach,” said the man. “ Adonijah would 
lever give it unless he wuz forced.” 

“There you be, Abraham, like a born nailer, 
uwez ‘it the nail on the ‘ead. He wuz forced. 


Nebo never paid our debt, not he. He hadn’t the 
brass. Wot ’ee did wuz, he threatened Saach to 
summon ‘ee for his ill-treatment o° Bessie, unless 
e gave us a j ttanee.” 

“Nebo never sed nothin’ about that.” 

“No, for sure, ’e dont go to wesh ’s dirty 
linen in publi 

Abraham SHOOK his head and pondered. 
rresently he said, “ Athaliah! I take it Susanna 
ve amazin’ altered since she’s been married to 
Saach, She alway was a tewin’ woman—but 


low, she don’t look as her life wuz ’er own.’ 
“Ah, Abraham,” said the old woman, smiling at 
her husband. ‘ es nt given to all women to ave 


sich an Al for an ’usband as you've a-been to 
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me. I feels young in ’eart now as when us wuz 
fust a-courtin’.” 

“An’ yer looks it—bloomin’ as a flower o’ the 
spring. But Susanna be withered afore er time.” 

The door was suddenly thrust open, and through 
the doorway staggered the person they had just 
spoken of, and so altered that at the first glance 
neither of the cripples recognised her. 

She was deadly pale, with dark rings about her 
eyes, and with livid lips. Her expression was 
wild, and she reeled as one drunk. 

Abraham and Athaliah stared at her with open 
mouths, and dropped their work. 

Mrs. Saach advanced, clutching at the table, 
and stumbled towards the only chair there was in 
the room, and sunk upon it. 

“Why, Sanna! What ’as come over you?” 
asked Abraham. 

The woman made no reply, but looked about in 
a dazed way. Her mouth was closed, and her 
breath came noisily through her nostrils. 

“Th’ art ill!” exclaimed the crippled woman. 
“Let me mek thee a coop o’ tay. Lord! I be 
sorry there isn’t anything better suited to thee 
i’ the ’ouse, but Ill mek thee the tay, if thou’l 
hev a sup.” 

Mrs. Saach made signs to have the door shut, 
and the good-natured Athaliah rolled herself 
adroitly across the floor, and, laying hold of the 
valve, closed it. Then she turned herself about, 
and ran on her wheels back to the fireplace. 

“ She’s goin’ to faint,” said Abraham. 

“ Dear life!” exclaimed his wife. “For good- 
ness’ sake come off that cheer. Sit you down on 
the ground. It be main dangerous, an’ there’s 
many an accident comes o’ fallin’ off a height. 
But on the floor, there you can’t come no such 
amazin’ harm. An’ there be a pure air a-blows 
from under the door, as is terrible refreshin’.” 

“Shall I fetch a doctor if thou’rt bad?” asked 
Abraham. “I shan’t be gone long” 

“T want no doctor,” said Mrs. Saach, at length, 
speaking thick. “Fetch me a lawyer, and that 
sharp.” 

“Nay, Sanna, it be Mister Forward thou 
needs,’ said the crippled nan. 

“T want no doctor,” said Mrs. Saach. “ Never 
‘eed wot ails me. But do me now a favour, and 
fetch me a lawyer. It be Noack 1 want—of 
Noack and Plumer ; ’ee knows my affairs.” 

Abraham looked for guidance to Athaliah, who 
nodded. Thereupon he wriggled over tlie floor to 
the back kitchen, and through that to the stable ; 
without his donkey he was not capable of making 
much of a journey. 

When he was gone, the crippled woman ran 
herself to where Mrs. Saach sat, and said, looking 
up into her wan and drawn face : “ You poor dear 
—now wot is it all about ?” 
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“ Athaliah,” said Nebo’s mother, “it be all 
I wuz a fool to marry ‘im, that | 
wuz. And J, too, ownin’ an ’euse and land. ’Ee 
‘as misused me shameful ever since, and all acos 
o my money. Look at the cottage where the 
Enzells’ was in. ’Ee ’as let the thatch fall off, an’ 
the timbers be rotten, and now there be no tenants 
init. ’Ee be that miserly ’ee begrudges the money 
for repairs. All ’ee kears for is to get brass as ’ee 
may be bettin’, an’ dog-fighting, ’an ’orse-racin’.” 

“Tt be bad, for certain,” said Athaliah. “ But 
there, wench, it ’ave gone on some time, and thou 
must put up wi’ it.” 

“ An’ ’ee strapped my Bessie wi’ a pair o’ rods as 
were red-hot. An’ ’ee drove her and Nebo forth. 
"Ee ave got no manner of consideration for me, 
and I ’ave got to require a wench in the ’ouse to 
’elp me wi’ my wesh and the baby.” 

“There be more nor that,” said Athaliah, who 
was studying the woman’s face. “ Wot hev come 
to you now, Sanna? You look bad.” 

“ An’ no wonder if I does look bad,” said Mrs. 
Saach, and her dull eyes became glowing, as 
though phosphorus were kindled in them. “The 
laidy coom ‘eer and gave a SOV ereign or so for to 


along 0’ ee. 


mek some amends for ’avin’ Bessie away an’ wi 
‘er. That were mine for sure ; but Adonijah, ’ee 
took it all to hisself. Why,” with a kindling of 
her face, and with a blast of passion, “ Saach be 
that hard an’ graspin’, he begrudges me a three- 
pence now and then to get me a bit o' liquorice as 
I likes—it relieves my chest.” 

“T daresay we can ’elp you to that,” said the 
crippled woman kindly. 

“Tt es not that alone. I say it es a bad thing 
for a woman to marry if she ‘ave means of ’er 
own. Look at my fust ’usband, Homer; how ’ee 
frittered away my brass on the edication of the 
childer—on Nebo an’ Bessie. An’ now, ’ere’s my 
second, every bit as bad, wastin’ my brass on dog 
fightin’ and bettin’ at ’orse races. My money!” 
repeated Mrs. Saach, quivering with rage. “ It es 
me as got the capital, the bit o’ land, an’ the 
cottages. Fust one must take my money, an 
then the other, an’ me denied the necessaries. I 
don’t kear whether it goes in books or in dogs, it’s 
took from me, an’ the money be mine. I’ve got a 
baby to mind. I’ve got the wesh to attend to. 
I’ve got the ’ouse to keep. I’ve got Adonijah to 
feed. All is put on me, and I’m not considered 
who ’ave found the money to keep ‘em goin’.” 

“There, there!” said Athaliah ; “there’s no re- 
makin’ of marred nails. Wot is done is done, 
and you must mek the best of it.” 

“T won’t do that!” exclaimed Susanna Suaach, 
her lips pale and trembling. “I can bear a 
good deal, but not everything. This ’ere Saach be 


that overbearin’ an’ evil. “Ee takes from me 
my money. ’Ee ockepies my’ouse. ’Ee gathers in 
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my rents. An’ now ’ee drives my childer away— 
iny Bessie, as I want to ’elp in the wesh, and 
mind the baby. And then comes the laidy witha 
sovereign as by rights belongs to me—an’’ee wil] 
‘ave that also.” 

Athaliah looked at the woman with alarm, 
She had known Susanna for many years as a 
grumbling, dissatisfied person, but had _ never 
before seen her in such livid wrath as at present 

She saw that there was something more than 
resentment at Adonijah’s conduct that had now 
excited her. She was ill, and suffering and pain, as 
well as anger, were manifest in her face, in her 
movements, in the way in which she gasped and 
put her hand convulsively to her side. 

“ An’ I wi’ a cough on—not to be able to buya 
bit o’ liquorice,” said Mrs. Saach. 

“T daresay we can ’elp you to that,” said the 
crippled woman. “But don’t tek on so hot over 
a bit o’ liquorice.” ; 

“Tt is not that,” answered Mrs. Saach. “TI do 
feel bad. I do—there be something broke within 
me—-and it be all along of ’ee. Only E don’t want 
no perlice meddlin’ in the matter, you under- 
stand.” 

“But what ’as Saach a-done now 1?” 

“T don’t mind tellin’ you, Athaliah, but I don't 
choose that it go further. Adonijah went to the 
laidy to Clentham to try an’ get more money out 
of ’er, but he only threw away a sovereign, and 
Nebo brought it back an 
hour agone and give it me. As ’ee left the ’ouse 
he met Adonijah, who axes him wot he wuz doin’ 
there, and then it comes out. Wi’ that, an’ Nebo 
gone his ways, Saach axed I for the sovereign, 
and I sed I wuzn’t a-goin’ to give it up, and there 
Saach swore ’eed ‘ave it, and I denied 
it ’im. An’ he said 1 must surrender it. [ 
wouldn’t, an’ 
‘ow it ’ave left me bad. 
sovereign ; I kept that.” 

In half an hour Abraham was back and brought 
Mr. Noack the lawyer with him. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Saach, “I don’t know wot 
may ’appen, and I can’t say as I keer, so far as 
concerns me, but as to my property, about that I 
keer a tremenjous deal, and about that [ want to 
pervide, hap wot may to me. So, Mr. Noack, I'll 
trouble you to take down my wishes an’ put it all 


came away the poorer. 


WUuZ a TOW. 


well, I need say no more but as 
But he haven't got the 


on paper, in ink, and there’s Abraham ’ere and 
Athaliah as ‘ll witness to wot I sez and wot I 
does.” 

“T be no scholard,” protested Athaliah ; “T can 
but scratch a cross ; but Abraham !—he’s Al with 
his pen. He can write like a copy-book. Only 
you must put the paper down on the ground fur 
‘ee to write on it.” 

Abraham nodded. 

“Tf you want a bit of paper,” said Mrs. Saach, 
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“von can go to the shop at the corner an’ get a 
piece theer, an’ a penny bottle of black ink, and 
tek out the cork wi’ yer penknife. The cork in 
them bottles don’t sit tight. An’ a pen, as will 
cost another penny. You don’t want a great sight 
o paper. Wot I've a-got to say is not much, an’ 
won't occupy a wholessheet o’ foolscap. My mind 
won't be easy till I’ve got it all took down as wot 
There’s the’ouse where wuz the Enzells, 
but nobody in it now, that’s mine. And again, 
there’s that in which lives Amplias Tait, wi’ a 
sood tidy bit o’ land ‘longing to it, as brings in 
An’ next there’s the 
You mind that, 
you drawed up the papers when 


] wants. 


six pound rent all together. 
large house of Siddel Warilow. 
Mister Noack ; 
my father got possession, and they be now in yer 
office. And that comes to eight pound rent. And 
lastly, widow Canadine has a cottage as be mine, 
It's not a great matter to write down that all my 
belongin’s is to go, if ill befall me, right away in 
Nebo, 
my son, by Homer, 
my fust ’usband, and 
[don’t want Saach to 


one lump to 


: . | 
ave so much of it all 

; j 
as ee may carry away | 
under his nails. And 


theer,’ said the 
woman, with an air of 
triumph as she cast a 
coinon the table before 
the lawyer, “ theer’s 
to pay for it all—is a 
golden sovereign, "Ee 
never got that out of 
me, for I’d put it in 
my mouth. And I’m 
glad I ’as got it to 
pay for givin’ ’ee as 
ntment 


as ee ever met in 


big a dis ippol 


his 


lite. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

BROTHER AND SISTER 

“Poor breathing orators 
of miseries ! 

Let them have scope : 
though what they 


do impart 

Help nothing else, yet 
do they ease the 
heart 


King Richard ITI., v. 4. 


YO letter—not a 

word from 

4 Reginald 
Oswestry. 

The newspaper re- 

ported the 


sailing of 
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the vessel in which he had taken passage. He 
was gone without a word of acknowledgment of 
the reception of the rose that Sylvia had sent 
him in token that she accepted his offer. The 
girl became apprehensive and unhappy. She 
could not sleep at night, she was restless by day. 
What was the explanation of this extraordinary 
neglect ? 

The recollection of the scandal concerning the 
governess revived in her. Was there some truth 
in the story that she had heard, and which Fred 
had pooh-poohed ! Had Reginald been false and 
fickle with that girl, as he seemed to be false and 
fickle with her? Did some tie to the governess 
hold him, so that he had been obliged to go back 
from his proposal to herself? There was some- 
thing unworthy of a gentleman in his conduct, in 
making an offer to a girl, and when she had 
accepted him, departing without acknowledgment 
of her surrender. She could not have supposed 
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“Mrs. Saach advanced, clutching at the table.”—p. 31/5. 
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Reginald capable of such behaviour. But how 
otherwise explain his neglect ? 

Sylvia knew that after a dinner at Swinwood 
Park it was proper for her and Fred to call on the 
Oswestrys. 

She resolved on doing so, though sorely against 
her inclination. Accordingly, she drove over with 
her brother. 

Lady Oswestry received them, but with re- 
straint in her manner, approaching coldness. 
That made the visit one of discomfort, and Sylvia 
cut it short. 

As she left the park, she said to her brother : 

“Fred, did you notice any peculiarity in Lady 
Oswestry’s behaviour? I have not known her so 
before.” 

“Bless you, my dear, it is nothing,” replied the 
ever-sanguine Fred; “she is cut up at losing 
Reggy, who is her favourite. She can think of 
nothing else. He is the apple of her eye.” 

“T cannot interpret her conduct thus, Fred,” 
said Sylvia, gravely. “To me her manner con- 
veyed the impression that she desired the intimacy 
to cease.” 

“ Nonsense. Why?” 

Sylvia made no reply. To her the reason was 
obvious. Lady Oswestry was aware of what 
Reggy had done, aware that he had proposed to 
her, aware also that at the last moment he had 
changed his mind and was shirking the entangle- 
ment. This could not be a pleasant reflection to a 
mother who doted on her son. She was pained 
and humiliated at, Reginald’s conduct, and this 
had reflected itself in her behaviour when receiving 
the girl he had slighted. 

“Ves,” she said, with a sigh, “she is right.” 

Fred turned his head and looked at her. Sylvia’s 
remark was no answer to any question he had put, 
and he judged that she had spoken aloud in reply 
to a query she had addressed to herself. 

He offered no observation, and both continued 
in silence for some time. Tears welled up in Sylvia’s 
eyes. She was wounded in her self-respect. She 
had revealed to Reginald her regard for him, her 
willingness to accept him as her husband, only to 
be cast aside without a word of apology, without 
an expression of regret. She was, moreover, 
pained to think that the man whom she had come 
to regard with affection should approve himself 
unworthy of it. 

“Fred,” said she at length, breaking silence, 
“since Bessie has been allowed to leave her bed 
and sit up, I hear that you have twice been up- 
stairs, and have taken her a bunch of flowers. 
She herself told me of it. It was, no doubt, 
kindly meant, and a pretty attention, but you 
might as well have let Truslove take them to her. 
It was not very discreet.” 

“Why so? There was no harm in my doing this.” 
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“T did not say there was harm exactly, but | 
think it was injudicious.” 

“ Bessie is so fond of flowers.” 

“ And you like pretty faces.” 

“T do not deny it, Sylvia.” 

“It is not what I approve, 
might——” 

“ Might what ?” 

“You might come to think more of her fag 
than is advisable. 
ous because unconscious of its loveliness, After 
having been treated with either neglect or cruelty, 
to be suddenly made an object of innocent atten. 
tions, and that from a peculiarly engaging young 
gentleman, is perhaps putting her to too great q 
trial. Do not act without forethought. Mor 
harm, Fred, is done by good people out of lack of 
consideration than by the bad with malice pre. 
pense. Against the latter we are on our guani, 
but disarmed towards the former.” 







Fred. 


You 


Hers is a face that is danger. 


“ Nonsense ; she is only a nailer girl. Have no 
fear on my account.” 
“But I am a little afraid on hers.” Then, 


suddenly changing the subject to that which lay 
nearest to her heart, she said: “ Fred, are you 
quite positive that you gave my little parcel to 
Kteginald Oswestry ?” 

“How pertinacious you are, Sylvia. I have 
answered this question before. Iam quite certain. 
[ distinctly recall doing so, and his taking it from 
my hand, and then immediately leaving the room. 

“ And when he returned ?” 

“There was a look of concern in his face, and 
he said, ‘I perfectly understand.’ What he meant 
I cannot say, and he did not attempt to explain. 
How many times am I to tell you about this 
wretched little parcel ?” 

“Not again, Fred,” answered his sister; “Iam 
satistied.” 

She sighed, and again the tears came into her 
eyes. Presently, with a gulp in her throat she 
said : 

“ Here we are at the turn to the Reyd. Let us 
go and see how Nebo is setting to work with his 
allotments.” 

Fred turned the horse’s head down the lane, 
touched the beast with his whip, and in three 
minutes the dogeart drew up before the farm 
house. 

The building was modern, square, of red brick, 
with Welsh slate on the roof, « chimney standing 
up at each extremity like the ears of a donkey. 

The old English farmhouse was unpretentious 
and eminently picturesque. Rest, and comfort, 
and home were written on its face. But the 
modern land-owner delivers up his farm building, 
house and all, to a locai contractor or to an estate 
agent to rebuild, and he inscribes his ignorance 
and vulgarity on the structure, to be a horror im 
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this and all succeeding ages. It costs no more to 
build a pretty than it does an ugly house ; yet the 
whole of England is being spotted over with 
architectural monstrosities, as disfiguring to its 
beauty as are pimples on the face of a lovely 
woman. 

The windows of the Royd were tall and narrow, 
i the front door taller still with a fanlight over 
The whole edifice occupied the least possible 
amount of ground, as though every inch of surface 
were of extravagant value, and the great de- 
sideratum was to squeeze a habitation for man 
into the smallest possible compass. 

Nebo came to the door as Sylvia and Fred 
arrived, and as the former descended from the 
dogeart he looked steadily and with intensity into 
her face. Sylvia winced before those dark and 
sorching eyes, for she felt that a spray of tears 
still hung on her lashes. 

Nebo led the way within. 

“T have a great pleasure in store for you,” said 
she, addressing the nailer. “On Saturday I 
ntend to restore your sister to you. I am not 
surprised at your loving her. She is one who 
weaves herself about one’s heart, and I shall miss 
her greatly.” 

“She has had no one to stand up for her except 
myself,” said Nebo in reply. “And I have had 
none to think for and take care of but Bessie, and 
this has bound us into one.” 

“Now, Nebo,” said Fred, “ you will have your 
grand scheme to carry out, which is to revolution- 
ise the world and transform it into a Socialistic 
republic.” 

“Tf you refer to the allotments, vou are mistaken 
in your estimate,” said Nebo gr. vely. “ Nothing 
can be done with them at 11s {ime of the year, as 
it is too late; but if you t1d Miss Folly do not 
object to coming into the j¢rlour [ will tell you 

: plan that I have suggested to Mr. Spurle.” 

“From all new plans, Heaven deliver us!’ 
muttered Fred, but Sylvia alone overheard him. 

Nebo opened the door into the sitting room, of 
which the plan was an exact square. The walls 
were pale green, coloured with calcareum, and the 
floor was laid with a drugget of a pronounced 
pattern in crude colours. In the midst was a 
ound table, ove. which a cheap damask cloth was 
thrown. and .meone had puta” Lickey boulder ” 
pebble om i -revent the cloth from being swept 
off by anyone passing it and brushing against it, 
t by the draught from the door. 

“We can do nothing as yet,” said Nebo, “but 


? 


ini 


? 


I haw 
1 have a scheme 


* Another interjected Fred. 

~Another scheme,” repeated Nebo severely, 
tat might be set in operation at once, if Miss 
Folly would consent.” 


“What is that ?” 


asked Sylvia. 
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“T find that there is here ample land for spade 
cultivation, but that the question of manure will 
be a difficulty. Those who take the allotments 
will certainly require more than can be supplied 
by their pig-styes.” 

“T suppose,” said Fred with a laugh, “that in 
your Socialistic Arcadia the State will be expected 
to be a general dealer in manures.” 

Nebo made a gesture of impatience, but 
proceeded, addressing Sylvia, “There is on the 
Royd a good deal of pasture. It would be 
conferring a great boon on the people of the 
Waste Moor, if you were to keep cows, feed and 
house them, but let them to such householders as 
would desire to have a cow. This would enable 
them to supply their families with milk, and te 
make a little money by the sale of butter. 1 do 
not suppose you would lose by the transaction.” 

“ But gain nothing,” said Fred. 

“ How many cows ?” inquired Sylvia. 

“T have talked the matter over with the hind, 
and we think that if for change of pasture you 
would allow them the range of your grounds and 
lawns at Clentham — that twenty could well be 
maintained, and that would make tweuty families 
happy.” 

“ Webo,” observed Fred, “twenty cows mean, I 
suppose, five hundred pounds. There is some 
good in capital, you see.” 

“They need not be purchased all at once,” said 
Nebo, disregarding the interruption. “ But as we 
find the people are disposed to take them, so 
shall we be ready to meet their demands.” 

“ Demands !” echoed Fred. 

“Tf you dislike the word—then requirements,” 
said Nebo. “I am convinced that they will be 
eager to take advantage of the privilege.” 

“Tt shall be done,” said Sylvia. 

The hind looked in, and asked if he might speak 
fora moment with Mr. Folly, and Fred at once 
rose and went forth to the man. 

When he was gone, Nebo looked intently into 
Sylvia’s face, and said: “ Excuse my boldness, 
Miss Folly. Hitherto I have read my sister’s face 
like a book, and I venture to think that I can 
decipher yours. I read now therein trouble. It 
writes its character in eye and on lip, that cannot 
be mistaken by one who knows the characters. 
Do not be offended at what I say.” 

“T am not at all offended, Nebo. But I do 
not think you have a right to remark on all you 
see in me.” 

“JT have seen nothing im you, Miss Folly, but 
what is good and generous. If I now see that 
there is sorrow as well, it is because I welcome it.” 

“Oh, Nebo! how cruel! You wish me 
trouble and pain ?” 

“No, but I know that just as the blows of the 
ollifer fashion the nail, so does affliction form 
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the true character. I feel so surely that you have have fallen on you? To me it appears that 
a work to do in this little world of iron, that 1am you have some twists in you.” 

not sorry to see that the ollifer is falling on your “You do not know yet into what the Grea 
head or heart, and is shaping you. Ido not ask Nail Maker is going to shape me. Wait, and 
what your trouble is—I do not seek to know—but judge later, when I am full formed.” 















I recognise its presence.” “Now we are quits,” said Sylvia, laughing 
“Well, I will not deny that I have had my “You made personal remarks on me, and I haye 
troubles.” repaid you in kind. I do not mind confessing to 


“We all have, and it’s our troubles that make you that I have had a very heavy blow {all 
us. The thing is, how to take them. Alltroubles on me.” 


do not beat us out straight—some strike us “Then, if you have suffered, you will have 

crooked.” a fellow-feeling for other sufferers. You are under 
“Nebo, do you not think that possibly you the hammer, like us—us, the rest.” 

have been given distortion by the blows that [END OF CHAPTER NINETEEN] 


‘‘Sow in the Morn thy Seed.’’ 


Music by Frank Bares, Mus. D., T.0.D, 


(Organist of Norwich Cathedrai.) 


Words by James MontTcomery. 
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5. And duly shall appear 
In verdure, beauty, strength-- 
The tender blade, the stalk, the ear, 
And the full corn at length. 


2. Beside all waters sow; 
The highway furrows stock ; 
Drop it where thorns and thistles grow; 
Scatter it on the rock. 
6. Thou canst not toil in vain; 
Cold, heat, and moist, and dry, 
Shall foster and mature the grain 
For garners in the sky. 


3. The good, the fruitful ground 
Expect not here nor there; 
O’er hill and dale, by plots ‘tis found; 
Go forth, then, everywhere. 


7. Hence, when the glorious end, 
The day of God, is come, 
The angel-reapers shall descend, 
And heaven cry, “ Harvest Home!” 
Amen. 


4. Thou know’st not which may thrive, 
The late or early sown; 
Grace keeps the chosen germ alive 
When and wherever strown: 
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By the Rev. R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 


“© blessed Church of ours, which the honour of the Divine condescension illuminates, which in our times the 
glorious blood of martyrs renders illustrious! She was white before in the works of the brethren; now she has 
become purple in the blood of the martyrs. Among her flowers are wanting neither roses nor lilies!”—CYPRIAN: 


Epist. viii. (Oxford Ed., x.). 


PART II. 


Saaees}OREMOST amongst the 
faithful at Alexan- 
dria was Julian, an 
aged man afflicted 
with gout, and un- 
able to stand = or 
walk. He was ar- 
rested with the two 
who were carrying 
him. One of these bearers immediately 
renounced the faith, but the other, 
Cronion Eunous by name, and the pres- 
byter Julian himself, having confessed the 
lord, were borne through the vast city 
lifted high on camels, scourged all the 
way, and at last burnt with unquenchable 
fire in the sight of all the people. 

In the midst of this brutal act of vio- 
lence a strange thing happened. <A soldier 
named Besas, touched apparently by the 
outrage on the old man, or perhaps in 
sympathy with the truth for which he 
was dying, ventured to protest against 
the treatment. A fierce cry was raised 
by the mob, and Besas was immediately 
seized and beheaded. Another, a Libyan, 
bearing the auspicious name of Makar— 
ue.“ Happy "—urged in vain by the magis- 
trate to apostatise, was burned alive. 
After these, Epimachus and Alexander, 
imprisoned for many days and exposed 
to hardships, tortures, and scourgings, 
were consumed with unquenchable fire, 
and with them four women. Ammon- 
arian, a virgin, resisted all the efforts of 
933 





the magistrate to make her recant. Mer- 
curia, a dignified old woman, did the 
same. Dionysia was a mother of many 
children, her love for whom, however, 
did not lead her to deny her Lord. These 
died by the sword. Hero and Ater and 
Isidore, Egyptians, were delivered up. 
With them was a boy of fifteen, named 
Dioskoros; he showed such extraordinary 
courage under torture and gave such 
wise answers to all questions that the 
magistrate was fairly overcome, and com- 
manded him to be spared that he might 
have a chance of repentance. ‘* And 
now,” adds Dionysius, “this Dioskoros, 
most pleasing to God, is with us, pre- 
pared for the longer conflict and the 
more satisfying prize.” 

A certain Nemesion, an Egyptian, was 
informed against as a companion of rob- 
bers; he succeeded in clearing himself 
before the centurion of this slanderous 
charge. Then he was denounced as a 
Christian, and brought as a prisoner to 
the Proconsul. He was flogged with 
double the number of stripes given to 
the robbers, and then was executed be- 
tween them, thus honoured to reproduce 
the precise position of his Lord. 

One memorable scene was witnessed 
before the judgment seat in Alexandria. 
A Christian was under examination, and, 
pressed beyond measure, was on the 
point of yielding. A small detachment 
of the Imperial soldiers on guard included 
Ammon, Zeno, Ptolemzeus, Ingenes, and 
an elderly man named Theophilus. The 
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soldiers could not their excite- 
ment; they endeavoured by signals, ges- 
tures, and passionate outreaching of the 
hands to confirm the courage of the weak 
confessor. Presently the attention. of all 
who were present was turned to them; 
they would have been arrested, but of 


repress 


their own aceord they hastened to the 
bar, and filled the magistrate and his 
assessors with alarm by avowing that 


they were Christians. They all shared 
the glorious doom of the martyrs. 
Nothing was more likely to fill the 


government with dismay than the dis- 


covery that the new faith had pene- 
trated the army. On the other hand, 
nothing was more likely to win the 


soldiery to Christ than the sight of the 
extraordinary fortitude which the Chris- 
tians displayed under trial and torture. 
It is evident that the policy of perse- 
cution was destined to frustrate the 
designed end. Persecution can crush out 


an unreal religion, but against a real 
religion it is powerless. The utmost 


cruelty of man only elicits the grander 
heroism on the part of those who really 
believe. The memory of the martyrs 


survives the power of the persecutors. 
By an inevitable law the persecuting 


power perishes, while the crown of the 
martyrs shines in the heavens, a protest 
against its restoration. How impossible 
it was for Philip II. of Spain, in the 
triumph of the Inquisition, to see that 
he had injured, not so much the saints 


who had suffered, as the empire which 
had destroyed them! The Spanish In- 
quisition was apparently successful. The 


decline and irreparable ruin of Spain 
dates from its suecess. In just the same 
way the Decian persecution aimed at 


obliterating Christianity from Alexan- 
dria, and was for the moment successful. 
But it was Decius, and not Christianity, 
that fell. His empire has passed away, 
but Christianity is the religion not only 
of the empire which he ruled, but of 
the Goths who defeated him. 

It was the retreat of Dionysius before 


the storm which shed for us the facts 
which have just been narrated. \ 
similar eause has shed a similar 


light upon the events in another African 
city. The year before Decius came to 
the purple, Cyprian was appointed by 
the acclamation of the people Bishop of 
Carthage. Strange to say, he had only 


been converted from heathenism by the 
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infiuence of Cwzcilius, a presbyter in the 
city, two years earlier (A.D. 246). But 
he was one of those vivid personalities 
that acquire an unbounded influence 
over their fellows by reason of a certain 


fervour and directness which sweeps 
along to the prescribed goal without 


misgiving or hesitation. His friend and 
biographer, the deacon Pontius, remarks 
on the suddenness and completeness of 
his conversion. He seemed to start from 
a point which others reach only after 
years of discipline. His active intellect 
and warm disposition made him equally 
eager in grasping the Christian truths 
and in displaying the Christian virtues, 
Parting with all his property, he threw 
himself into works of charity, while his 
labour on the 


pen began at once to 

letters and treatises which have given 
him an abiding place in Christian litera- 
ture. 


Two years were spent in his pastoral 
work, and then the persecution broke 
out. He, like Dionysius, resolved to 
withdraw from the city and to hide in 
a solitude within easy reach, where he 
could direct, console, and support his 
persecuted flock. Even Gibbon’s cynicism 
is compelled to admit that this step was 
not dictated by cowardice. Cyprian was 
only too prone to martyrdom, and when 
his turn came in the _ persecution of 
Valerian, eight years later, he proved 
by his good confession and courageous 
death that it was for the good of his 
flock, and not for his own interest, that 
he shunned the persecution under Decius. 


From his retreat he wrote thirty or 
forty letters, which have happily sur- 
vived, and they furnish materials for 


understanding that time of stress and 
failing. 

The corruption of the Church in Car- 
thage resulting from some years of tran- 
quillity and prosperity is painted by 
Cyprian with no sparing hand. Though 
it stood in sharp contrast to that appal- 
ling corruption of heathenism which 
Cyprian has also depicted in his earliest 
letter to Denatus, it seemed to stand in 
a contrast almost equally sharp to that 


Church, the bride of Christ, of which 
the apostle spoke in the Ephesians. 
To Cyprian’s ardent mind the _ perse 


cution seemed the necessary winnowing 
of the corrupted Church. The lapsed, 
who failed in the day of trial, were the 
tares, separated unexpectedly from the 














wheat. “The Lord would prove His 
people. ..- - Forgetting how believers 


lived in the time of the apostles, and 
how they ought always to live, Chris- 
tians have laboured with insatiable desire 
to increase their earthly possessions. 
Crafty frauds were used to deceive the 
simple; subtle reasonings to circumvent 
the brethren. They united in marriage 
with unbelievers; they swore rashly, and, 
what was worse, they swore falsely ; 
they spake evil of one another with 
envenomed tongues; they quarrelled and 
hated one another. . . . The priests 
have neglected religion, sound faith has 
been wanting to the ministers; there 
has been no mercy in their works, no 
discipline in their manners. Many 
bishops, despising their divine charge, 
have forsaken their sees, deserted their 
people, and wandered over foreign pro- 
vinces to traffic for gain, while their 
brethren were starving in the Church. 
They have hoarded up money; they have 
possessed themselves of estates by fraud ; 
they have increased their wealth by 
multiplied usuries.” 

Painful as it is to recognise that the 
Church of the third century, the Church 
before it was corrupted by Constantine 
and turned into a worldly power, should 
have fallen to this low level of faith and 
practice, it is yet consolatory to reflect 
that the heart of the martyrs was 
throbbing in the Church when it seemed 
paralysed with prosperity and worldli- 
ness, 

It was in this Chureh of Carthage that 
the heroes of the faith—chiefly, it must 
be owned, among the poor and simple— 
were waiting for the day of trial. And 
Cyprian could write with glowing admira- 
tion, of the heroes 


“ Among the faithless faithful found.” 


“The multitude of the spectators,” he 
says, “witnessed with admiration the 
heavenly contest, the battle for Christ. 
The tortured stood more brave than the 
torturers: and the limbs beaten and torn 
overcame the hooks that beat and tore 
them. The scourge often repeated with 
all its rage could not conquer invincible 
faith, even when it fell no longer on the 
limbs but on the wounds of the servants 
of God. Precious in the sight of the Lord 
is the death of His saints.” 

From the faithful confessors, who did 
not shrink from the perils of the time, a 
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new type of ministry was created. Such 
were Aurelius, Celerinus, and Numidicus; 
and the letters in which Cyprian notices 
their appointment to office shed a wel- 
come light on events which happened 
in Carthage during the persecution. 
Aurelius, though quite young, stood firm, 
first in banishment, and then in a fresh 
examination before the Proconsul in the 
Forum of Carthage, and in the imprison- 
ment and torture which ensued. Celerinus 
was “the first in the struggle of our days, 
the leader among Christ's soldiers. He 
engaged with the very chief and author 
of the disturbance. He was shut up in 
a dungeon, and for nineteen days was 
bound with irons and submitted to the 
rack, His body was in chains, but 
his spirit remained free. Hungry and 
thirsty, he was yet fed with spiritual 
food. These sufferings left their per- 
manent marks upon his body, and were 
stigmata of Christ’s approbation.” It 
seems that he was one of a family 
of martyrs. His grandmother Celerina 
suffered for the faith. Two uncles, one 
on his father’s side, Laurentius, one on 
his mother’s side, Egnatius, soldiers in 
the Imperial army, had suffered death 
for Christ in previous persecutions. 
Celerinus himself was, in some way which 
Cyprian does not explain, delivered. 
Perhaps it indicates the reluctance of the 
authorities in Carthage to proceed to 
extremities, that they were content with 
the torture of the dungeon. In any case, 
the confessor came out of prison to be 
exalted to the post of reader in the 
Ohurch. He hesitated to accept the 
honour, but a vision of the night induced 
him to yield to the persuasion of Cyprian. 

Numidicus was raised to the higher 
rank of presbyter. His experience hac! 
been severer than that of Celerinus, and 
his escape more miraculous. As one after 
another of the faithful was brought to 
judgment and to death, he fearlessly ex- 
horted them to stand firm. Whether 
stoned or burnt at the stake, they were 
sustained by his faith. At length he and 
his wife were condemned, and burnt side 
by side. He watched her death with the 
sublime rapture of faith, convinced that 
she was passing into the presence of the 
Lord. The flames seized his own person ; 
bruised with stones and half burnt, he 
lost consciousness and lay among the 
slain. But next day, when the daughter 
of Numidicus came to seek the bodies of 
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her parents, she found that he was not 
dead. She rescued him, and lovingly 
brought him back to life, to his own 
great regret, who found that after tast- 
ing the joy of martyrdom he was recalled 
to the service of the suffering and mili- 
tant Church. As one alive from the dead, 
separated indeed by death, he was there 
to witness to the Church how she should 
die to self and live to God. 

The hands of Cyprian were certainly 
full. His flock was scattered, in prison, 
sunk into poverty by the loss of employ- 
ment. Yet we find him exhorting them 
to raise a sum of eight hundred pounds 
to ransom some of their number who 
had been sold into captivity among the 
Numidians. ‘*‘ Not without excessive grief 
and tears, dearest brethren,” he writes, 
“have I read your letter concerning the 
captivity of our brothers and _ sisters. 
We considered that it was the temples 
of God which were taken captive, and 
that we ought not through inactivity or 
neglect to suffer them long to remain 
so. In our captive brethren we _ behold 
Christ—Him Who redeemed us from cap- 
tivity, death, and the jaws of the devil 
and Who is Himself now to be rescued 
from the hands of the barbarians. We 
give you the warmest thanks that you 
have been willing we shall share in so 
great and necessary a work, and that 
you have offered us fruitful fields in 
which to cast the seeds of our hope, 
looking for an abundant harvest from 
this heavenly and saving act.” 

It is certainly strange to find the Roman 
Church writing as if Cyprian had been 
unfaithful in thus retreating from _per- 
secution for the good of his flock. If he 
had not afterwards suffered the martyr’s 
death and gained the martyr’s crown, 
there would not have been wanting those 
who would have ascribed his prudence 
to pusillanimity. In our judgments of 
one another as Christians we seldom ex- 
hibit the common sense of the Duke of 
Wellington, who refused to commend for 
distinction a young officer who had per- 
formed an act of unnecessary gallantry: 
his life was not his own, so the great 
commander thought, to throw away. It 
argues a curious bluntness of feeling and 
lack of insight to imagine that a man 
only evades danger from fear, and not 
to see that it requires a loftier kind of 
courage to preserve his life for the good 
of others than to sacrifice it for his own. 
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It would be no extravagance to rank 
among the martyrs of the Decian per. 
secution—Fabianus, Pionius, Julianus, and 
the confessors Aurelius, Celerinus, and 
Numidicus—those two equally courageons 
bishops, Dionysius of Alexandria and 
Cyprian of Carthage, who incurred the 
charge of cowardice that they might, in 
safety themselves for the time, direct the 
affairs of their Churches and provide for 
the wants of their persecuted brethren, 

It was Cyprian’s most passionate desire 


in his retirement that, when the per. 
secution should be over, as he doubted 
not that the Lord in His good time 


would interpose, the fugitives, the con- 
fessors, the sufferers, should “return to 
the Church new and almost changed 
men, and should be received, whether 
by the brethren or by the heathen, in 
all things corrected and renewed for 
the better; that those who had admired 
the courage displayed in enduring, might 
also admire the discipline displayed in 
their lives.” 

That passionate desire had its fulfil 
ment. After two short years the Emperor 
Decius was compelled to pause in his 
policy of persecution by the formidable 
invasion of the Goths. In a great battle 
with the invaders he fell, not inglori- 
ously. His successor in the purple, Gallus, 
was a soldier, raised to the throne by 
the acclamation of the _ legionaries. 
But he had not a soldier's virtues, and 
hastened to purchase an ignominious 
peace from the Barbarians. This pusil- 
lanimity bore its fruit in frequent inva- 
sions during his reign of twelve months; 
and in addition to these calamities the 
Empire was decimated by epidemics. 
Again the cry was raised ** Christians 
ad leones!” and the Emperor, to divert 
attention from his own shortcomings, 
decreed a fresh persecution in 252. 

In Rome two Bishops, 
Cornelius and Lucius, were victims of 
this persecution, and 


successive 


Cyprian exulted 
with lyrical enthusiasm in their fidelity. 
In Carthage the epidemic was exception- 
ally severe, and the of the 
heathen were excited against the Chureh. 
In vain Cyprian tried to convince the 
people of Carthage : *‘ these calamities come 
not because we do not worship your gods, 
but because you do not worship ours.” 
But the baptism of blood had produced 
its results in constancy and devotion. 
The Church had been winnowed of Its 


passions 
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adherents. Cyprian is able 


half-hearted 
to rejoice in the firmness of the seasoned 


veterans of the Cross. ‘“*How many 
Christians who had fallen have been 
raised again by a glorious confession! 


They have stood firm, exhibiting such 
strength from the depth of their repent- 
ance that it was evident they had 
been surprised into their former weak- 
ness, and had only quailed through the 
strangeness of persecution. Having now 
returned to the true faith, and gathered 
up their strength, they are ready, in 
the name of God, to endure all suffering 
with constancy and courage. They have 
no longer to seek pardon for a fault, 
but may reach forth unto the crown of 
martyrdom.” 

The light affliction, which was but for 
a moment, worked for them more and 
more exceedingly an eternal weight of 
glory. <A tepid faith murmurs that God 
submits His people to the rough usage 
of a ehurlish world; that He leaves His 
martyrs to die unavenged, and their souls 
cry out from under the altar, “ How long, 
O Lord, how long?” But a ealm and 
impartial survey of the perseeutions of 
the Church, of the endurance of the 
martyrs, and of the fruit of their suffer- 
ings, will justify the ways of God to man. 
Let us leave aside the starry crown which, 
believe, awaits those who have 
been faithful unto death. Let us leave 
it aside, not because it is unreal, but 
beeause it is the object of faith rather 
than of vision. Let us look only at the 
visible and unmistakable results of these 
outbreaks of pagan hostility to the Gospel. 
Always the spectacle of the cenfessors 
produces new conversions; for nothing 
brings the reality of the unseen Power 
into sueh evidence as the inflexible reso- 
lution of feeble old men and women or 


as we 
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unformed boys who face death for Christ's 
sake.* Always the sense of holding to 
the truth, at the cost even of life, forms 
the heroic temperament and the high- 
strung virtue which it is the object of 
the Gospel to produce. The fine gold in 
the House of God is necessarily refined 
in the furnace. Always the purging out 
of the old leaven, the withdrawal of those 
who from false motives join themselves 
to the body of Christ in the day of 
prosperity, reveals the solid and victorious 
centre of the faithful. 

Only in times of trial does the world 
get an adequate glimpse of what the 
Church actually is. The tempest howls 
and the billows swell; the pennants are 
torn from the mast; the brave acorn. 
ments of the ship are battered and dis- 
figured; in the opinion of the world 
shipwreck is inevitable. But behold! that 
invincible hull rides the waves and de- 
fies the storm. One, asleep in the stern, 
eventually arises, and says “Peace, be 
still.” The discovery is made that in this 
Ark for the redemption of the world we 
have to do, not with a structure of man, 
though there seems to be so much human 
handiwork about it, but with a creation 
of God, which He is pledged never to 
forsake or to forget until He brings her 
securely to the haven where she would be. 

In the treatise on the “Glory of Martyrdom” attributed to 
Cyprian, the writer observes the effect on the bystanders when 
**the cruel hands of the persecutors were wrenching asunder the 
martyr’s limbs, and the furious torturer was ploughing up his 


lacerated muscles, and still could not overcome him.” Those 


who stood around would say: ‘‘ This is a great matter; assuredly 


I know not what it is, that he is not subdued by suffering, that 


he is not broken down by wearing torments and yet I 
believe he has children; for he has a wife associated with him in 
his house, and yet he does not give way t» the i of his off- 







spring, nor is he withdrawn by the claim of his y affection 
from his steadfast purpose, This matter must be wn, and this 
strength must be investigated, even to the very heart ; for that is 
no trifling confession, whatever it may be, for which a man suffers, 


to die.” 


even so as to be able 






































HERE was the usual morning 
bustle around the small station 
at Finley, nondescript teams of 
horses and mules coming and 
going, or backed up against the 
platform with loads of oranges and 
truck: idle negroes slouching contentedly 
about, bantering talk with anyone who 
would notice them, and jeering such of 
their number as had accepted a job and 
were hurrying through it with an 

exaggerated show of zeal and activity: 
grunting razor-backs and mangy curs 

disputing favoured positions under the 
platform, or moving listlessly across the 
hot, open sand between the station and 
the isolated, outlying stores ; negro chil- 
dren everywhere, and of all sizes; and 
here and there, relieving the monotony 
of the sand, great black stumps that the 
inhabitants had not found time to re 
move. On the platform itself were long 


lines of neatly-packed crates and orange 
boxes, and among them the owners with 
stencils and paint-pots, making sure that 
their markings were all right, and 
waiting for the railroad official in the 


jaunty cap to make their entries and 
give them receipts. 

Presently there was a perceptible has- 
tening of movements, and the loungers in 
front of the stores came leisurely across 
the open space and ranged themselves 
comforta 


1 


bly about the platform. Several 
men left their work among the crates, and 
went to the heads of their horses or mules 
and began to stroke the animals soothingly. 
A sharp, quivering whistle was heard in 
the distance, then a line of pale blue smoke 
began to rise above the sea of palmettoes 
to the east. The loungers became less 
apathetic as they wetched the line rush 
tremulously across the dull green, and 
finally curve indirectly toward them. 
There was a roar and quiver, and the 
great gasping engine rushed by and came 
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to a slow stop as the passenger cars 
glided opposite the platform. 

Among those to alight was a young girl 
of seventeen or eighteen, plainly but 
expensively dressed, and with a bright, 
eager air of expectation. A quick glance 
about the platform brought a shade of 
disappointment to her face. After a 
moment's hesitation, she approached a 
man with a broad, low-flapping hat, who 
was leaning against some orange boxes 
he had just finished marking. 

* Can you direct me to Mr. John Austin’s 
place ?” she asked. 

* Mr.—John—Austin,” he repeated  re- 
flectively : “‘why, no, I don’t—oh, yes, of 
course: Boozy John——” He stopped 
abruptly. as he noticed the inquiring look 
on her face. “Yes, ! reckon I know. 
Are you some o’ his kin?” 

“To am his daughter.’ she replied, 
wondering a little at the startled whistle 
that came to his lips, and which she 
noticed he choked back apologetically. 
“IT have been at a boarding school ever 
since I was a little girl. This is my 
first visit to Florida.” 

*“An’ does your paw, Mr.—John 
\ustin, know you're comin’?” He spoke 
in evident perplexity, and with a look 
of consternation on his good-natured 
face. 

* No: but I haven't heard from him 
in almost a year. Father doesn’t like 
to write, but he never allowed my 
letters to go unanswered so long before. 
I feared something might be the matter 
with him or the boys, and he would not 
write. I[ just had to come. I am _ so 
glad that you know him.” She hesitated, 
and then asked in a lower voice, as 
though she feared her question would 
be answered in the negative, “‘Is he— 
well ?” 

* Yes, fur as sickness goes. Your paw is 
one o the ruggedes’ and healthies’ men 
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I know. I ‘low he an’ the boys never 
had a sickness in all their born days. 
They’re puffectly well, all on ’em. I 
know, for their place jines mine.” He 
spoke rapidly, as though glad to be 
able to say that much, but his eyes 
roved uneasily about the platform, and 
never by any chance met hers. 

* Why, really ?” Her face grew radiant. 
“Their nearest neighbour! And you 
know the boys and all about them? 
Dear little fellows! It seems strange 
that I should never have seen them. 
You see, when we left town, father sent 
me to the boarding school and then came 
South. That was twelve years ago, and 
I have been at the school ever since. 
Little Tommy is almost nine, and Fred 
let me see—Fred is seven. Is the place 
far?” eagerly. 

** About half a mile.” 

* And are you going out soon? 

** Arter the train leaves.” 

“Well, of course, I can go with you. 
I'll go and see about my baggage and be 
back directly. Won't they be surprised !” 
And, leaving him staring blankly at a 
knot hole in the platform, she hurried 
away to look after her trunk and valise. 

Half a minute passed, then the man 
raised his head with a dismal, expressive 
whistle. It was echoed by another, 
equally expressive, from the other side of 
the orange boxes: 

* Wall, youre in for it now, for a 
fac’,” said the owner of the second 
whistle sarcastically. ‘What are you 
goin’ to do “bout it ?” 

**Goodness only knows,” groaned the 
man in reply. ‘*Reckon mebbe I'll have 
to tell her.” 

**Reckon mebbe you will,” dryly. ** You 
better have told her plumb straight in 
the fust place.” 

* How could ?” indignantly; ‘an’ she 
almost the same age as my Cindy. Lord 
sake alive. man! d’ye s’pose I was such a 
brute as to tell her that Mr.—John— 
Austin wasn't nobody but ‘ Boozy John,’ 
not fitten to be father to nobody, an’ 
that he’d been sent to prison most a 
year ago for stealin’, an’ that the boys 
was in the poorhouse, an’ that the place 
wan't wuth the bringin’ out of an 
auctioneer to sell it. For goodness’ sake, 
Thompson, tell me what am [ to do?” 
appealingly. 

“Jest give it to her straight, that’s 
what I'd do. You're too all-fired chicken- 
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hearted, Williams. Folks has to bear 
such things. H’sh! here she comes now,” 

At this moment the train began to 
move away from the station, and the 
girl watched it until it disappeared jy 
the mass of palmettoes and cabbage 
palms, then she walked eagerly towards 
her new acquaintance. 

* Your landscapes are so quaint and 
beautiful,” she said, with flushed cheeks 
and sparkling eyes. ‘I know I shall like 
to live here. Well, I am all ready. Can 
you take my trunk and valise in your 
Waggon ?” 

* Yes,” gruffly. He was glad to get 
away from her, and he made the work 
of transferring the baggage as long as 
possible. Somehow, he could not bring 
himself to tell her the whole _ brutal 
truth. If it had not been his money 
that had been stolen, and if he had not 
been the one who had complained of the 
worthless drunkard, it would have been 
less difficult. He had been sorry for his 
justifiable act ever since he had made 
the complaint, and now—well, he would 
take the girl home to his wife. She had 
more tact than he, and would know jist 
what to do. 

This mental throwing of the responsi- 
bility from his own shoulders brought 
back his natural cheerfulness and_buoy- 
ancy, and he smilingly motioned for the 
girl to climb into the waggon. 

* Ever ride in sech a waggon afore?’ 
he asked, as he left the animal's head 
and climbed up on the seat beside her. 

*No.” Then her face grew wistful. 
“Do you suppose father and the boys 
are at home to-day ?” 

His countenance fell, and he twitched 
the reins irritably. Why could she not 
ask about something else? he asked him- 
self. His wife would explain all the dis- 
agreeable things after they reached 
home. 

“I ‘low they won't be there jest right 
now,” he said, evasively. ‘You see, 
they didn't know you was comin’, 80 
they happened to be off for a spell. But 
you mustn’t let it put you out any,” 
with more animation. “Ill take you 
home, an’ my wife’ll fix you up mighty 
comf'table till they git back.” 

“Thank you. But why can't I go 
right to the house and wait for them? 
It would be such a surprise.’ 

“No, no!” he objected with sudden 
energy; “by no manner oO means 
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Bachelor livin’ ain’t apt to keep a house 
fixed, an’ jest now ‘taint no place for 
you. I know that. You must do jest 
like I say, an’ come to my house for a 
spell. You ain’t used to Floridy ways, 
an’ my wife can give you a heap of 
pints.” 

* Well, if you think best.” She was 
silent for some time, watching the un- 
familiar plants along the roadside, and 
the curious, bright-coloured chameleons 
that flashed from the warm sand in 
front of the horse and disappeared with 
marvellous rapidity among the palmettoes 
and wire-grass hummocks. 

* Cur’us, ain’t they ?” said Williams, as 
he followed her glance: ‘jest like bits o’ 
rainbow strung on lightnin’. But they’re 
mazin’ fine things for pets. Your brother 
Freddy used to have one that would scoot 


from some queer hidin’-place whenever 
he’d whistle. Great hand, Freddy, for 
pets.” 

At the mention of Freddy, she _ lost 


interest in the plants and chameleons, 
and turned to him with a tender, tremu- 
lous smile on her lips. 

** It will be so pleasant to have one’s own 
folks to live with,” she said softly. ‘* They 
were all nice to me at school, but none of 
them belonged tome. I used to get very 
ionesome when the girls went home 
vacations. It will be almost like—like 
heaven to live in the same house with 
father and the boys.’ 

Williams reached out and struck his 
horse viciously, but she did not notice. 
She was looking straight ahead, apparently 
at the house and father and brothers her 
imagination was picturing. 

**T suppose everybody around here likes 
father, he is such a good man,” she went on 
in a tone that was an assertion rather 
than a question. ‘‘I almost envy the boys 
having lived with him so long.” 

** He kept you to school pretty stiddy,” 
ventured her companion. ‘I knewhe had 
a gal up North, but had an idea she was 
stayin’ mong her kin. Booz—er-—Mr. John 
Austin wa’n’t much hand to talk "bout 
hisse’f.” 

** Father has done everything for me 
everything,” said the girl with a tender 
light in her big grey eyes. ‘‘He was not 
rich, for he once wrote that I might have 
to wait a few days for my year’s 
tuition, as money was hard to get. But 
it came the very next day, and he 
always sent me plenty for books and 





dresses and everything I wanted, He 
wrote for me never to stint myself op 
anything, and that after I graduated I was 
on no account to come home, but to keep 
on With my music and drawing and other 
studies until he could send me money for 
a trip to Europe. Dear, dear father! | 
hope I may be able to make it up to him 
sometime. 

Williams gave a quick, sidelong glance 
at the face, and then gazed 
steadfastly at the road ahead. He had 
known Boozy John tor eight years, and 
could not remember a single redeeming 
feature about the man. He was erratic. 
shiftless, and utterly irresponsible, His 
life was one long spree that reeled 
between absolute drunkenness and seni. 
intoxication. But he was a good lawyer 
and a fine scholar, and even in his partial 
stupor was able to pick up a good deal 
of money about the courts and in other 
ways. People supposed that all this 
money went to the dram-shops, and the 
supposition made them regard the man 
With extreme disgust, for his home was 
a mere hovel, and his boys were wholly 
neglected and unecared for. At the time 
of the complaint, Williams had regarded 
his act as a benefaction to the neigh- 
bourhood; but now, with his girl beside 
him, and with the unexpected disclosure 
of a white spot in a character that was 
supposed to be utterly black, his feelings 
underwent a sudden change. The pitiful 
drunkard who had weak to 
look after himself and his boys, but 
whose better nature had planned and 
provided so lavishly for the girl and her 
future, even while striving to keep 
from her the knowledge of her father’s 
degradation, suddenly became more of 
aman to him. He could understand 
the sacrifices and hardships that Boozy 
John must have gone through in order 
to provide for such an education. Even 
he, with his orange grove and _ truck 
farm, had never felt able to do half a 
much for Cindy. 

When they reached the cheery cottage 
in front of his orange grove, he carried 
in the trunk and valise, and presently 
called his wife aside and made a whis 
pered explanation. Then he went to the 
barn to unharness his horse. But he 
made a much longer job of it than was 
necessary, and when it was finished he 
leaned upon his fence and gazed with 
unobservant eyes at his fields of sweet 
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potatoes, and pineapples, and bananas. 
His wife came to him there. 

“Did you tell her?” he asked. 

“Ves,” in a low voice. He noticed 
that her lips trembled. 

“Take it hard ?” 

“She’s high-strung, Jim, an’ them kind 
don’t make no fuss. She wouldn't believe 
me at first, an’ when she did she jest 
turned white an’ stared at nothin’ till I 
_I burst out cryin’ myself. Seemed like 
| never felt so sorry for anybody in all 
my life. She didn’t ery a bit, only jest 
asked would I please go out a while an’ 
leave her alone.” 

The two stood there nearly half an 
hour, then the girl left the house and 
passed down the road on the opposite 
side of the fence. Williams could scarcely 
recognise the white-faced, shrinking figure 
as the enthusiastic girl who had sat 
beside him an hour before. 

“She goin’ over to look at her house 
now.” said Mrs. Williams, in a low voice. 
“I told her ‘twa’n’t fit to live in, but 
she said they’d lived in it an’ she could. 
An’ when I told her we ‘lowed on keepin’ 
her a spell she jest thanked me an’ 
shook her head.” 

When the girl came back they were 
on the piazza. She went directly to 
Williams. 

“When does my father come home?” 
she asked. 

“His time’s out—er—that is, he'll 
come home in ‘bout three months, I 
reckon.” 

“And how much does he owe you?” 
“Oh, nothin’ —nothin’ at all,” hastily. 
“How much does he owe you?” the 
girl repeated, in a tone that he felt 
could not be disregarded. 

“Wall, fifty dollars. But you needn't 
bother "bout payin’ it.” 

“T cannot just at present; but every- 
thing must be straightened out before 
father comes home. There must not be 
asingle thing to worry him. And now, 
can I get you to go after my brothers? 
[ shall fix up the house, and we will live 
there until father comes.” 

“It’s quite a long drive,” said Williams, 
reflectively. ** I can go to-morrow.” 
“That will do.” She stood gazing out 
at the vista of pines and palmettoes 
afforded by an opening in the trees, her 
face white and stricken, but calm with 
4 strong, determined purpose. 
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“What kind of employment is there 
here for girls?” 

Williams looked dubious. 

“IT don’t reckon there’s any,” he an- 
swered. ‘Stores gen’rally git men clerks, 
an’ there’s ten applicants to one job. 
Folks round here don’t hire much help.” 

**No,” agreed his wife; “ housekeepers 
mostly do their own work—cookin’, an’ 
serving, an’ everything. The only work 
that’s plenty an’ hard te git help for is 
washin’; but only negroes do_ that. 
Mebbe you’n git a job o’ school teachin’ 
this fall.” 

*T must have work now. Father must 
not find anything against him when he 
comes home. Do you think I can get 
washing?” 

Mrs. Williams looked at her blankly. 

“It’s negroes’ work,” she objected. 

“It’s work that I will do gladly if I 
can get it,” a sudden passionate sob 
bringing the colour back to her cheeks. 
“JT will scrub floors—anything that will 
help father a little. He has been work- 
ing and making sacrifices for years that 
I might remain at school, and I—I never 
suspected—I ought to have been here, 
watching him, and caring for him and 
the boys.” 


It was nearly two months later before 
Williams again encountered Thompson 
on the station platform. 

“Wall, how d’ye make out with Boozy 
John’s fine darter?” Thompson asked. 

Williams looked up from the box he 
was marking. 

“That's jest what she is,” he said, 
**Boozy John’s fine darter. Ive been 
round with her consider’ble lately, down 
to the prison twice to see her paw, an’ 
took her to town several times in my 
waggin. At first her paw was all broke 
up—never wanted her to know how low 
down he was, I s’‘pose. But she brought 
him round, an’ now he e¢an’t keep his 
eyes off her when she’s nigh. Soon’s 
he’s out they're goin’ over an’ take up 
a homestead in @fernandy County 
twenty miles or more from town, I 
b'lieve—on account o° his failin’, an’ I 
reckon she or the boys ‘ll do all the 
tradin’. Boozy John ain’t much of a 
man, an’ never can be; but I tell you,” 
impressively, “jest all the man there is 
in him that gal’s goin’ to bring out— 
mark my words on that!” 
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(Illustrated from Photographs by Cassell and Co., Ltd.) 
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CHURCH 


y HERE is) probably no more ip 
I teresting chureh in this country 

than that shown in the accom- 

panying photograph. The ancient 
church of Whalley, in the pretty little 
Village of that name, on the banks of 
the Calder, in Laneashire, is known to 
all who reside within a radius of thirty 
miles, but is not familiar to others who 
live further afield. The parish of 
Whalley itself is of immense extent, 
embracing forty-nine townships, over 
100,000 acres of land, and nearly 200,00 
inhabitants. The interior of the church 
is wonderfully rich in memorials of the 
past sculptured monuments, quaint 
ancient chapels and _ stalls, 4 
carved screen, and arched roof. 

In the sixth century, when Paulinus 
stirred up the religious zeal of the 
people in Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
caused many churches to be built, this 
one was erected, and two or three stone 
crosses to be seen in the church we 
now are believed to be memorials ol 
the great missionary. 

The choir stalls, at least four hundred 
years old, formerly belonged to Whalley 
Abbey, now a venerable ruin, only 4 


brasses, 
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stone’s-throw from the church. They are 
eighteen in number, and each one has 
its folding seat quaintly carved under- 
neath, in some cases with humorous 
subjects. On one of them, for instance, 
6 represented an abbot. festooned with 
a cluster of grapes, with the inscription, 


in Latin : 
Good luck betide you all 
That sit within this stall.” 


Under another seat is a man _ shoeing 
a goose, With a couplet that may be 
freely rendered : 


* That fool to shoe a goose should try, 
Who pokes his nose in each man’s pie.’ 


Qn another, a man who has evidently 
returned home late, is being belaboured 
by his spouse with a frying-pan. 

‘The old-fashioned square and high- 
backed pews are well shown in the pho- 
tograph. Large as they are, at the time 
when huge crinolines were worn’ by 
ladies, these box pews were none too 
commodious—indeed, it is a fact that on 
one memorable occasion the pew door 
had to be widened to admit a member 
of the gentle sex, who had_ recently 
possessed herself of the very latest and 
most expensive crinoline, and, of course, 
had come to church a little late. 

The most interesting and curious 
object in Whalley Church is perhaps 
the magnificent pew of carved black 
oak, which towers above the rest, and 
has long been known as 
the “Cage.” Its history is 
very curious, and probably 
unique. It dates from 1697, 
having been built at that 
time by Roger Nowell, the 
squire of Read Hall, as the 
family pew. The Abbey 
fathers, however, declined 
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to have it in the church—for what reason 
is not clear—and Roger declined to take 


it back again. It w 
away in a_ barn in 


as actually hidden 
the neighbourhood, 


and remained there for over seventy 
years. The Read Hall estate then being 


divided, the respectiv 
for possession of the 


e owners quarrelled 
» pew. They went 


to law about it, spent several thousands 


of pounds on the ma 
the **Cage” was divi 
as seen in the phot 


tter, and ultimately 
ded into two parts, 
ograph. Not being 


satisfied yet, the rival landowners could 
not agree to sit next each other, and one of 
them built a gallery and staircase for 


himself on the south 
(seen on the right « 


side of the church 
£ the photograph). 


The other followed suit, and also built 


a gallery and stairca 
was abandoned, and 


se, and so the pew 
the “‘Cage” is now 


occupied by the wardens. 


Then, on the north 
erected by public su 
an interesting monun 


side of the chancel, 
bseription, there is 
1ent to the late Dr. 


Whittaker, the celebrated historian and 
antiquarian of Lancashire, formerly vicar 
of the parish: and a very striking like- 


ness it is, designed | 
F.S.A. 

The doctor looked 
upon the spoliation o 


xy Anthony Salvin, 


with abhorrence 
f the lovely natural 


surroundings by the outspreading of 
commerce. ‘A new 
indignantly, 
threatens gradually t 
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o absorb the whole 
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property of the district within its vortex 

[ mean the principle of manufactures, 
aided by the discoveries lately made in 
the two dangerous sciences of chemistry 
and mechanics. In great manufactories 
human corruption, accumulated in large 
masses, seems to undergo a kind of fer- 
mentation which sublimes it to a degree 
of malignity not to be exceeded out of 
hell.” Dr. Whittaker’s coffin, by the 
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Pendle Hill, and the surrounding country, 
is to recall to mind all the 
episodes so graphically portrayed jy 
Ainsworth’s * Lancashire Witches,” for 
as the reader knows, Whalley was the 
chief scene of the witches’ exploits and 
of that romantic story. 

The the pillar behind the 
pulpit are very curious, showing a father 
with nine sons behind him, and a mother 


stirring 


brasses on 
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way. Was made out of a larch tree of 
his own planting. 
The east window above this monument 


is a handsome piece of work, represent- 


ing the arms of all the local families, 
whilst beneath is a fine picture’ by 


Northcote of our Saviour in the Garden 
of Gethsemane. 

In the north aisle you find a tomb- 
stone which covers the remains of John 
Paslew, the last abbot of Whalley, with 
the inscription: “Jesu, Son of God, 
have mercy upon me.” 

There is a tradition in Whalley that if 
ever an Assheton or a Braddyl treads 


on this grave he will die within a year. 
To stand here and look 
Abbey, the 


round, to see 


Whalley Nab, the Calder, 
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with eleven daughters behind her. All 
the figures in a° kneeling posture, and 
with hands _ together, strikingly 
quaint over this pious but superstitious 
inscription : 

“Of yor charyte pray for the sowllys 
of Raffe Catterall Esquire, and Elizabeth 
his wyfe, whych Raffe descesyd this 
xxvi. day of deceber ye yere of ou 
Lord God, MCCCCCXYV. on whose sowllys 
S. J—u have mercie.” 

At one time this curious relic wa 
missing from the church, and was only 
discovered after long search by Dr. 
Whittaker in Catterall Hall, Garstang, 
whence it was brought back to Whalley. 

The organ, too, in Whalley Chureh Is 
interesting. Formerly its position was! 


seem 
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uNry, lancaster Church, and when the Duke of 





‘ring Cumberland was pursuing the Pretender’s 

in troops in 1745, immediately after the 

Tor, hattle of Preston, Colonel Towneley, in 

the charge of a Lancashire regiment, after 

and his men had passed through the town, 
galloped to the church that he might ; 

the ylay once more on his favourite organ, 

the for he had frequently performed on it | 

ther beforetime. Whilst playing, an officer 1 
rushed into the church to say that the i 
enemy were at hand. ‘ Very well, then,” : 
replied the colonel, “‘ here goes!”—and i 
the organ resounded under his touch to ia 


the popular Jacobite tune: 


“T hope to see the day 
When the Whigs shall run away, 
And the king shall have his owu.” 











In Whalley churchyard there are still 4 
to be seen some stone coffins with their 
Jabs almost worn away by the weather. 1 
One of these bears a peculiarly brief but * 
lucid inscription, telling how a_ family ‘ 
fll that was named Fell. One feels 
almost impelled to read this inscription : 
in this way Hy 
John fell, Jane fell, T. fell, W. fell, G. fell, B. fell, v 
a oo THE WHITTAKER MONUMENT. | 
When we add that there are in 1 


Whalley churchyard several very ancient antiquity, we have perhaps said enough 
crosses With their floral ornamentations to show that Whalley Church is crowded 
stil well marked, and other relics of with interest. W. H. KNowLes 
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A COMPLETE STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 
“"TIS WONDERFUL.” 


wemerenmmessen| 11} Y were an old couple 
, | when I knew them- 
\ It was from him 
that I heard the 
story. To her the 
years had _ brought 
no added gift of 
speech; a look, a 
smile, a breath 
sufficed for assent. or dissent, or surprise, 
as she sat knitting by the fireside. But 
he with the years grew garrulous—a little 
merry-hearted nian, with twinkling eyes, 
the very embodiment of good humour. 
The story was of years ago, when she 
was Nancy Penrose, and he was Henny 
Craze—he the servant man at a farm 
some three miles from the church-town, 
and she housekeeper to an old farmer 
living a mile nearer to the village, where 
stood the church and a score of cluster- 
ing cottages. No words can tell the 
story half as well as Uncle Henny’s own. 





‘*Now to my thinking, you know, there 
is nothing in the round world so pretty as 
the ways 0 Providence. I’m not a-going 
to run down all the pretty things to 
prove it. I don’t like that, not a bit- 
a-stripping all the other gooseberries off 
the bush to make believe there is only 
one in the world. Bless ’ee, I’ve found 
little gooseberries so sweet as big ones 
‘specially when I couldn’t get any others.” 

Old Uncle Henny chuckled with good 
humour, his little eyes almost shut up 
out of sight by the wrinkles that curved 
around them as he smiled. 

“No; there it is—the prettiest thing 








in the world, and none the less because 
there’s such lots of them. I do agree 
certainly, that stars and flowers is just 
so pretty as God Almighty could think 
of. And I like to put them together, 
stars and flowers. Flowers, to my mind, 
is a sort of stars ‘pon earth, and stars 
is sort of flowers in heaven. Stars is 
the flowers of the night, just like flowers 
is the stars of the day. Why, I've seen 
an old furze bush blaze out with gold 
fit for the celestial city, a-filling the air 
with that sweet warm scent that I've 
a-laughed for the joy of living to smell 


it. A sunset from the cliffs, and a 
summer haze ‘pon the moors is things 
that heaven itself isn’t going for to 


beat. But for all that, you can’t put 
them alongside of they pretty ways 0, 
Providence.” 

Then Uncle Henny laughed, his eyes 
twinkling as if some new thought oc 
curred to him. He stretched out his 
hand and laid it on my _ knee, then 
pointed across to the chimney corner 
where Nancy sat knitting. She, wonder- 
ing at the pause in her husband's flow 
of speech, caught sight of the finger, and 
then of the sly look on her husband's face. 

“There’s another thing, now, that if 
you do come for to look at it, you could 
set alongside the flowers and _ stars, and 
neither the pretty cheeks of her nor the 
dear eyes of her would be put to the 
leastest little bit o’ shame.” 

She turned with a smile to me, a look 
which meant that I was to make allow- 
ances for her Henny’s ways—it was no 
good saying anything. 

“But for all that, I don’t put Nancy 
first of all. And I don’t believe she % 
jealous, bless her! Of all things that 








“The story was of years ago.” 
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the prettiest to 
Providence. 


ever was or ever will be, 
my thinking is they ways 0 
‘Tis wonderful! Ive thought about it 
hundreds of times, and argued it out 
along with myself, and I always say it, 
and I always will, there isn’t nothing to 
set alongside o’ that. I don’t exactly 
blame anybody for not seeing it the 
same as I do, but I do wonder that they 
can help it. Of course, we've all got our 
own way of seeing, and ‘tisn’t given to 
one man to see everything. Thoughts is 
things that is allowanced out amongst 
got one and another got 
another, the same as our teeth and our 
tastes. But I am fine and glad that I 
have a-got the set that can see this. 
Whether ‘tis church or chapel, when 
they begin to thank the Lord for ‘crea- 
tion, preservation, and all the blessings 
of this life, I always feel that there’s 
something left out, and I always put it 
in on my own account—and for the pretty 
ways o Providence. 

‘** Now look at it, there’s Nancy and me 
come together—that is wonderful, if you 
like. It do take away my breath with 
amazement for to think about it. She 
and me. Of course, you see in a minute 
the wonderfulness of it, don’t you?” 

Uncle Henny turned to me. I could 
but answer doubtfully : 

** Well, where is the wonder ?” 

“Aw dear, to be sure; I did think 
you would see that in a minute.” 

He sat back in his chair, almost grieved 
for a minute or two. Then drew himself 
up again and went on in a tone that 
was almost a protest against my dulness 
of vision. 

“Why, what I can’t get over is this: 
why wasn’t I born back there in they 
old days along with Nebuchadnezzar, 
and Methuselah, and Abednego, and 
Melehizedech ? ” 

Uncle Henny lumped them together as 
if they all lived at the same time, if not, 
indeed, under the same roof. 

“Of course I might. Or there was 
they days that I’ve heard tell of, when 
the old Britons went about ‘in suits of 
paint, all red, and white, and blue, like 
a flag to the stern of a man-o-war. To 
think of it! Why, you reckon it up. 


us—one set, 


The chances was -thousands to one 
thousands to one against it. And she, 


bless her! she might have come along in 
a thousand years’ time, and where should 
been 


I have then, and what should I 
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have done then, L should like to know? 
Aw dear! my blood do run cold to think 
of it! There’s a wonder, if you mind to, 
If it was for nothing but that, the first 
prize for pretty things must go to they 
ways 0’ Providence. There’s nothing to 
set alongside o’ that.” 

“Ah! I begin to see it now,” I ven. 
tured to remark, in hope of soothing the 
old man. 

** Begin to? And that’s all anybody can 
ever hope for to do with a wonder like 
this. There's no ending to it. It do 
stretch away backward and _ forward, 
upward and downward, for ever and 
ever. Wonderful, wonderful !” 

Uncle Henny stayed for a moment, as 
if almost oppressed by the weight of it. 

“Well, if that was thousands to one, 
it was millions to one that she and me 
should ever have come together. You 
think now. Why wasn’t she living over 
there in furrin’ parts—out in America 
somewhere—and me over in Palestine o 
China? I’ve looked it out on the map 
to see how far away we might have 
been, and never a chance of coming to- 
gether, she and me. Aw, they pretty 
ways 0’ Providence!” 

Nancy lifted her eyes and looked at 
me with half an apology, fearing that 
a matter so personal could fail to have 


any interest for me. I nodded and 
smiled. Uncle Henny might go on as 
long as he liked—I could listen. She 


looked a little **Thank you,” and went 
on with her knitting. 

“And all that is only .a sort of begin- 
ning. I never think about it but I can 
see something new—another side to the 
wonder of it. I sit here a-looking upon 
her, the dear, and I say to myself, 
‘Now, why wasn’t she an Empress or 4 
Queen?’ That’s what I want to know. 
Aw, my dear life. I think I can see 
her, all dressed up so fine, a golden 
crown upon her head, and the robes 
about her shoulders, and the lords and 
ladies all standing around her. Aw dear, 
dear! what would poor old Henny Craze 
have done then?. Never so much as able 
to get in for to look upon her! To 
think of them sweet ways o’ Providence 
that put so pretty a maid in a cap and 
gown, a-milking of the cows, and & 
making of the butter, just a-waiting till 
I come along for to find her. “Tis won- 
derful, wonderful! There’s nothing like 
it—they pretty ways o’ Providence.” 
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CHAPTER Ill. 


WHAT CAME OF THREE WATCH NIGHT 
SERVICES. 


2 YELL, that’s only the beginning 
of it still. Why, she and me 
might have been all the days 
of our life here in the same 

parish, and the farms a’most touching 

each other, and yet we might never so 
much have a-come together for all that. 

It was a Wateh Night service that did 

it. I believe ve read how that it was 

made in Germany. Well, all I can say 
is, that there’s lots of things made in 

Germany that are not half so good as 

that. Providence knew what it was a- 

doing when they were first put on. 1 

daresay they folks over there never 

thought it was anything more than a 

sort o' pious way to end the old year 

and begin the new, and never fancied 
that it was a part o’ they pretty ways 
for bringing us together. 

“Well, we was both of us up thirty 
years of age, and had never so much as 
met. You see, Nancy could only get out 
in the morning on a Sunday; and I had 
to see to the farm stock and things, so 
that I could only get away in the 
evening. To think I was only a mile off, 
and never so much as knew that she 
was in the world! And there was me 
a-going about all day a’most in sight of 
her window, the dear, and she never so 
much as knowing the name that was to 
be her own.” 

Nancy lifted her eyes and looked at 
her husband, a look that told how 
deeply she shared in the wonder, though 
she said so little. 

“So you see, being all as it was, the 
Watch Night was the only chance of our 
coming together. To think of it, she and 
me a-sitting so close together, she and 
me a-singing the same hymns, and 
kneeling both side by side, and for all 
that she was just so far off as if I was 
up in the North Pole, where ‘tis all frost, 
and she was down in the South Pole, 
Where, I spose ‘tis all sunshine. Bless 
her! it always was sunshine where 
Nancy Pemrose was—that I do know, 
anyhow--and is still.” 

Nancy bent over the stitches, but I 
think it was rather to hide a blush than 
to count them. Then Uncle Henny grew 
more excited. 

“That night at twelve o'clock the hour 
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had come. Providence had a-timed it all 
so pretty as could be. I had come out 
o the service, and was setting off for a 
brisk walk home, when I saw her a dozen 
yards ahead o’ me, walking as fast as 
I was. It was a sharp, frosty night, 
that set the stars a-shining and twinkling. 
a sort of winking at each other like as 
if they knew what was up. There's 
wonders in the stars, if you come for to 
think about it. They were all wide 
awake and watching that night. I'm 
certain sure of that, for there was some- 
thing on that was worth their while. 

“Well, I was walking along like as if 
there was never a maid in all the world, 
my mind taken up with the service and 
thoughts about the new year. You know 
the road—how it comes down the hill 
for quarter of a mile or so after you 
come out of the church-town, then there’s 
a bridge across the stream, where the 
trees are. "Tis a lonely place at the best 
of times, and to-night was quite dark. 
There's a stile there to the right hand 
that leads in over the fields and cuts 
off a brave bit of the road. I had for- 
gotten all about her, the dear, never 
thinking but what she had turned into 
one of the cottages and was safe enough 
at home by this time. The night was 
still—never so much as a breath of wind 
to stir the branches of the trees. 

“All of a sudden | heard a drunken 
fellow’s brutal speech and then a scream. 
I ran on as fast as | could, and in the 
darkness I could just make out a great 
big hulking rascal, hiccoughing between 
his oaths, and swearing that she should 
not cross the stile unless she gave him 
a kiss. He had taken hold of her with 
one hand, and was putting the other 
around her waist. 

“Aw, they pretty ways o’ Providence ! 
For I was no sooner there than she 
dragged herself away from the fellow 
and came right up to my side, gasping 
and trembling all over. 

**Stand back!’ I says to the rascal, 
giving him a shove. Of course, in a 
minute he made for me. 

**Get over the stile so quick as you 
can,’ I whispered to her; ‘Ill keep this 
fellow from touching you, anyhow.’ 

*T was never much of a tighting man, 
and he was a great big chap who could 
have finished me with one blow. He 
‘ame staggering on with so many oaths 
as his mouth would hold. I cannot help 
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laughing to think of it, for as he came 
with a rush I stepped to one side, and 
as he went by I gave him a blow with 
all the strength that was in me. Aw, 
they pretty ways o’ Providence !—down 
he went, clean down the bank, head-first 
in the brambles and furze bushes. | 
knew that it would take him long enough 
to pick himself up again, so I slipped 
over the stile along by her side. But 
there! what with she a-waiting for me 
to say something and me a-waiting for 
her to begin, between the two of us there 
wasn’t so much as a word until we came 
to the gate of the farmhouse where she 
lived. Then she stopped a minute. 

***Thank you,’ says she, a-looking up at 
me, the starlight a-shining in the pretty 
eyes of her. 

“* You are 
how much I would 
over again. 

*** Good-night,’ 
to the gate. 

*‘Good-night,’ says I, 
Way. 

*** Well,’ says I to myself, ‘I never did 
think much about marrying, but if | 
ever did have a wife, I should think my- 
self lucky to have anything so pretty- 
looking and so pretty-spoken as that.’ 

*You would hardly believe it, but 
there! if they pretty ways o’ Providence 
didn’t give me a chance of finding out 
before long that she was there to be had 
if only a man knew how. Bless her, the 
dear! she never told me, but I shouldn't 
wonder a bit—it would only be fair play 
if they pretty ways o’ Providence didn’t 
give her a chance of finding out so much 
about me. 

** Well, it came along to the next Watch 
Night service, and there was she and me 
again. I made sure of that so soon as I 
got in the place. When it was done | 
thought, of course, that there might be 
another of them drunken chaps about. 
[I did not exactly want ‘em, but I did 
sort of wish for one—just one; so I 


welcome,’ says I, thinking 
like to do it for her 
she, a-turning in 


says 


a-going on my 


walked up so bold as a lion. 

*** Beautiful night!’ says [. 

*** Beautiful!’ says she. 

* And there, what with my a-thinking 
what to say that was pretty enough for 
never so much as said a 
gate I 


her to hear, I 


word. When we come to the 
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made so bold as to hold forth my hand, 
She gave me hers, and I thought I should 
like to hold it for ever. 

**T do wish you a happy new year’ 
says I. 

**Thank you,’ says she; and I thought 
[ never heard such pretty music in my 
life. ‘I wish you the same,’ 
Then she was gone. 


says she, 


“Well, I thought I would try and 
write her a letter, but I didn’t. ‘It js 


impudence of ’ee to think of it,’ says | 
to myself—‘downright brazen impo. 
dence, you to set yourself alongside any- 


thing like she is!’ But, for all that, | 
did think it was a pity they never 
thought of putting up them Watch 


Night services once a week. 
*But they pretty ways o’ Providence 
wasn’t going wrong—no, they was leading 


right up so straight as a line. It is 
wonderful—wonderful ! 

“The next Watch Night come round 
at last--for all it was like two years 


a-coming round that time—and so soon as 
we came out I was up alongside of her 
in a minute. The moon was full, and 
there wasn’t so much as a cloud in the 
sky, so that I could see her sweet pretty 
We went along together, but never 
a word could I get out. When a man 
haven't got nothing particular to say, 
his words will come with a rush, like a 
hailstorm; but only let him have some- 
thing upon his mind, and there is no 
such awkward and tongue-tied creature 
upon the face of the earth. For all my 
heart was telling me.to speak up, | 
could not so much as find a thing to say. 
We had come to the gate a’most before 
I knew we were over the stile: 

“It was she, the dear of her! that put 
forth her hand that time. Then with 
the feel of it I sort of woke up. I took 
it as tight as ever I could. The moon- 


face. 


light was shining down upon us, and 
there was me a-shufflin’ first one foot 


and then another, so clumsy as could be, 
and a’most before I knew it I out with it: 

** Shall us?’ says I. 

“She bent down her pretty head, and, 
all so faint as the chirrupin’ of a little 
bird, says she: 

*** Let us,’ says she. 

* Aw, they pretty ways 0 Providence! 
There’s nothing to set alongside of them. 
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By the Rey. Arthur Jenkinson, Minister 


* And Joab and his men went all night, and they 





HESE tired’ warriors 
marching through 
the long night with 
their shattered forces 
and reaching home 
at the break of day 
eall up a picture we 
linger over. It stirs 
the imagination and 
kindles thought. 

There is a touch of poetry in the scene 
that takes us beyond the historical event. 
Almost unconsciously we think of it as a 
parable of life. 

Strictly speaking, the writer merely 
relates a peaceful close to one of those 
days of bloodshed and strife that oc- 
curred so often during the early years 
of David’s rule. Certain rival factions 
agreed to end a contest that could only 
bring further loss and bitterness to men 
who were really brethren. So an honour- 
able truce was arranged; the sword was 
returned to its seabbard, and the two 
armies took their separate ways home 
through the darkness. ‘* And Abner and 
his men walked all that night through 
the plain, and passed over Jordan. . . , 
And Joab and his men went all night, 
and they came to Hebron at break of 
day.” 

Very simple words, but there is a 
note of distinction in them as of true 
poetry. They breathe a pathetic under- 
tone that strikes softly on the heart. 
The sacred historian was a man of large 
vision, and this is by no means the 
only case in which he writes of old. 
world times and heroes in words laden 
with a rich suggestiveness. Those 
Weary, suffering, overwrought men, 
encumbered with their wounded and 
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their dead, yet with fine fortitude and 
courage marching on through the dark 
night, and reaching the end of their 
journey as the morning breaks, present 
us with an encouraging example. 

For are we not all of us—at least, 
during some period of our lives—pilgrims 
of the night? Are there not many dark 
paths that call for endurance and forti- 
tude? It is not on the battlefield alone 
that we require to be brave. A chaplain, 
in writing home the other day from the 
front, remarked that, while a great deal 
had been said about the fighting 
qualities of our troops, much remained 
untold about the splendid heroism of 
their endurance—the dark night, the 
soaking rain, the weary marching—they 
were the things that proved and made 
the greatest of men. 

That is just it. To suffer and be 
strong is sublime. And therefore it has 
not been mere delight in a_ striking 
metaphor that has led the Church of 
Christ so often to compare herself to a 
pilgrim host marching through dark- 
ness to some far-off home. Such pathetic 
images live because they strike down 
among the deep things of the heart, and 
find an answering sympathy there. 

No doubt there are many to whom 
they do not appeal. There are periods 
of gladness—thank God!—when they do 
not touch any of us. We cannot be too 
grateful for the bright and sunny hours 
when it is a joy to live, and we feel 
ourselves to be “children of light and 
the children of the day; . . . not of the 
night, nor of darkness.” Far be it from 
me to overeast such radiant bliss with 
forebodings of gloom. 

But every life has its tragedies—sooner 
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or later. Ileave out of account the dark- 
ness that comes of sin, the gloom which 
the spirit creates for itself by wilful trans- 
gression. I speak only of the night that 
often comes down upon the noblest of 
souls, upon those who fear the Lord, and 
obey the voice of His servant, but who 
vet walk in darkness and have no light. 
There is the trouble that falls upon 
the spirit through the strangeness of 
God’s ways, through the riddle of the 
painful earth, through the frustration 
of purpose, the dreary want of success, 


the heavy weight of affliction and 
bereavement—all those dark and_= sad 
experiences for which the most fitting 


and pathetic image is that of the soul 


making its pilgrimage in the night. 
There are some days when we feel as 
though it was a mockery for the sun 


to shine and the birds to sing: so deeply 
plunged in gloom are our own spirits. 

In such nights of doubt and sorrow 
the example of Joab and his men pre- 
sents a stimulating picture. They had 
been fighting all day and were weary: 
the way home was long and rough 
and dangerous; but through the night 
they pressed forward with stout, brave 
hearts, ‘‘and they came to Hebron at 
break of day.” 

It is strange how variously people meet 


the dark nights of life’s pilgrimage. 
Some are utterly disarmed. They lose 
faith and hope, and display only a 


pitiable helplessness. “It is enough; 
now, O Lord, take away my life; for | 


am not better than my fathers.” But 
it is always worth while trying to 
make an effort to meet our dark hours 
with fortitude and courage. No one 
knows, till he tries, how far he is able 
to rise above unhappy circumstances 
and control them. The empire of the 
will has no clearly defined frontiers. 
The more we give way to sorrow and 
trouble, the narrower becomes the field 
in which we have mastery of our own 
selves. But to confront life with the 
resolve that we will not suffer ourselves 
to be overborne or crushed, however 
hard our lot, is to discover that there 
is practically no limit to the power of 
the will to control an adverse fate. 
What is needed is the heroic spirit. 
We must cultivate what ‘the venerable 
Chaucer so well deseribed as “a virtue 
that is called Fortitude or Strength, 
which maketh folk to undertake hard 
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things of their own will.” Hunan nature 
never shows itself more royal than whep 
it stands defiant of circumstances, deter. 
mined not to be beaten or cowed. Such 
was the attitude of St. Paul when he 
exclaimed: **We are troubled on every 
side, yet not distressed; we ' 
plexed, but not in despair; 
but not forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroyed.” Some who might do this 
submit without a struggle. They hug 
their sorrows and refuse consolation, 
The result is, that for them the night 
deepens into a kind of wilful darkness: 
a dreary, hopeless clinging to the gloom, 

But there are dauntless spirits who 
only show their strength when things go 
hard with them. The night calls forth 
their latent heroism. Disaster only arms 
them for greater endurance. In the 
darkest days they show a strength of 
mind that is sublime. They transfigure 
their tragedies by marching on in spite 
of them. Like General Picton, who, 
being struck in the breast three days 
before Waterloo, hid the wound in order 
that he might take his place in the great 
battle; so the heroic Christian will draw 
his garments over his wounds and march 
on, never doubting that he will reach 
home at the breaking of the day. 


are per- 
persecuted, 


“One who never turned his back, but marched breast 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break : 
Never dreamed, though right were 
would triumph ; 
Held we fall to rise, are baftled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 


worsted, wrong 


There are various ways in which this 
heroic spirit may be fostered and dis- 
played. I will not attempt to do more 
than suggest two or three. 

There is, first of all, plain, simple, 
honest work. Instead of sinking down 
under calamity and suffering into a con- 
dition of hopeless despondency, some will 
rouse themselves and turn to a neglected 
piece of work. In his striking 
poems, Matthew Arnold sings: 


one of 


* We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire which in the heart resides, 
The spirit bloweth and is still ; 
In mystery our soul abides. 
But tasks in hours of insight will'd 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfill’d.’ 


Arduous duties, which in days of joy 
and health we have proposed to under- 
take, may sometimes find their best 
opportunity of fulfilment in seasons ol 
darkness and trouble. I have a friend 
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who had a conviction that it was his 
duty to write a book on a_ particular 
subject that required less imagination 
and sustained thought than long and 
weary research: so the conviction was 
thrust aside, and the work never done. 
Then a great sorrow swept into his life 
and threatened to spoil his whole ex- 
istence. But he roused himself. Now. 
he thought, is the time to show myself 
a man and a Christian. He could not 
do any high work demanding severe 
thinking or lofty flights of imagination : 
but he set himself to the drudgery of 
that long-neglected task, and in so doing 
he not only accomplished a useful piece 
of work, but robbed the dark night of 
its worst misery. 

Again, there is sympathy with others 
in their sorrows. It is well to bear in 
mind that there are other pilgrims of 
the night as well as ourselves; others 
with their hardships, and trials, and 
bereavements—with possibly even less to 
help them to bear their lot—and = an 
honest effort to aid our fellow-pilgrims 
in their darkness will give tone and 
strength to our own souls. There are 
those who do this. Life has grown 
dark round their own paths: but, instead 
of giving themselves up to hopeless 
grief, they seek to cheer other souls in 
their distress, and in so doing they 
become examples of the splendid power 
of Christian endurance. 

If such methods have weight with 
us, and power to evoke courage and 
energy, still more should the thought 
of the Great Sufferer, Who trod the 
Winepress alone, and endured all the 
horror of the great darkness, that 
through His sorrows, light and joy and 
life might come to all who believe in 
Him. How many have gazed upon that 
pale form, and have found in His heroic 
patience and noble endurance of wrong 
and hate and pain a new strength and 
courage to bear life’s ills manfully! 
They have known that in the very 
darkest night He was the True Leader 
and Guide of the Pilgrim Host: and so 
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they have marched on in the confidence 
that in God’s good time they would 
reach the end of the journey in safety. 
And thus we turn our thoughts back 
to the scene from which we started: 
* And Joab and his men went all night, 
and they came to Hebron at break of 
day.” For them Hebron was home, the 
place of rest, the city of hallowed 
associations, the abode of the great king, 
the valley of Avilion where each stricken 
hero would heal him of his grievous 
wound, And through the night and all 
the night long they pressed on towards 
it. They were weary, overwrought men, 
and the way was long and rough and 
dark, but their hearts did not fail them. 
They hearkened to no counsels of dis- 
couragement and despair, but marched 
on and on, and reached home as the 
day broke full and clear upon them. 
Pilgrims of the night! take courage 
and press forward. The eternal morning 
will rise on all who follow Jesus, the 
Captain of our Salvation. Only be brave, 
be faithful, until the day break and the 
shadows flee away. Often the shadows 
of old doubts and sorrows disappear even 
here. Lives that have been overcast by 
deep clouds of adversity emerge again 
into the sunlight. We find new peace 
in our path, new joy, new duty. But 
however that may be, the dawn will 
come at last, the night will pass away, 
and we shall reach our Heavenly Father’s 
home in peace. “Light is sown for the 
righteous, and gladness for the upright 
in heart.” The darkness cannot last for 
ever: only light can be eternal, for 
*God is light. and in Him is no dark- 
ness at all.” To all who live in fellow- 
ship with Him and with His Son Jesus 
Christ the night can never be wholly 
dark, never hopeless, starless gloom: 
but, however long and sad and lonely 
it may be, however overcast with storm- 
clouds, the morning will come, and the 
night journey will be over for ever. 
** Rest comes at length: though life be long and dreary, 
The day must dawn, and darksome night be past; 
Faith's journey ends in welcomes to the weary, 
And Heav'n, the heart's true home, will come at last.” 
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By David Lyall, Author of ‘‘ The Land o’ the Leal,’’ Etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I.—XvV. 


Stuart Drummond, the laird of Caple Castile, is obliged by stress of active service to leave the care of his Highland estate to 
his cousin, Patrick Chisholm. The steward is as hard in his dealings with the crofter tenants as Captain Drummond would have 
him tender and considerate. Towards one family, that of Malcolm Dougall, who lives with his wife Nancy and his beautifal 
daughter Lily, on the bare holding of Altnagael, the laird before he leaves to join his regiment tells Chisholm to be lenient; 
but the factor, producing a letter which he says he has received from the captain, gives Dougall notice to quit unless his 
arrears of rent are paid up. Stuart is in love with Moira MeNeill, the daughter of the local doctor, whose wife stood to the 
young laird in the place of his dead mother; but Moira misunderstands him at their farewell meeting, and he goes to the war without 
assurance of her affection, which Patrick Chisholm is anxious to win for himself. Nancy Dougall has a strange dream that the 
absent laird was captured by savages, and this is seemingly confirmed by news of Captain Drummond’s having been left behind 
after a forlorn hope. Chisholm presses his suit on Moira, who confesses her attachment to his cousin, now believed by almost every- 
one in Edineaple to be deal. The Dongalls do uct share this belief. 


CHAPTER XVI. Moira never spoke, and her father shot a keen 
curious glance at her. 

“What’s come over him, Moira? Have you 
NISAPPOINTED in his any idea?” 


4 QUEER BUSINESS.” 





dearest hope, Chis- Still Moira did not speak, and some inkling of 
holm had no further the truth began to dawn on the doctor’s mind. 
desire to win or to “You ken, but you winna tell,” he said good- 


keep the good opinion humouredly. “Well, you are a wise woman. 
of the glen. Fortwo There is more harm done by speech than 

a > ‘ ° = 90 ° ” 
days he shut himself silence in Edincaple, as well as in other places 


up in Caple, not go- Moira faintly smiled. 
ing further than the “He needn’t leave off going to the manse 








stable-yard, and the because of me,” she said, with colour faintly 
servants knew to their cost that things were not heightened. 

going smoothly with the factor’s private affairs. “T heard yesterday in Kingussie, Moira, that 
The real state of the case they did not, of he is to claim the place one of these days 
course, surmise, though it might be that Duart Nobody can blame him; he has waited a very 


guessed. decent time, and it would be more satisfactory 
Even after he began to show himself in theglen for all concerned if things were settled.” 
again, he took care to avoid the Oran Brig. “Tf he usurps the laird’s place, father, he will 
“ We've seen very little of Chisholm lately,” said be acting a lie,” said Moira with a sudden heat. 
the doctor one day to his daughter ; “and at the “How do you make that out?” asked the 


manse yesterday they were saying the same.” doctor in a puzzled voice. 























“Why, because he knows that Stuart isn’t 
dead.” 

“You speak in riddles, Moira. I question if 
there is a man or woman in the glen believes that 
Drummond, poor fellow! can possibly have 
escaped.” 

“Yes, I believe it, and Nancy, and a lot more; 
Patrick Chisholm among them.” 

“Did he tell you he believed it ?” 

“No, but I know ; and he knows that I know.” 

“Tt’s a queer business, and I'm tempted to 
think that Nancy and her maunderings have cast a 
spell over too many sensible folk. Your mother 
js anxious to know what you have said to Chisholm 
to give him offence ” 

“He asked me to marry him, father, and I 
refused, and that was all,” Moira answered with 
unusual frankness. 

“Tf he is to be laird of Caple, as they say, ye 
might do worse, my lass. Then you could do with 
the glen as you willed.” 

“Tl never marry him, father ; I am very fond 
of the glen, but I couldn’t sacrifice my life to it.” 

“Ton’t think I want you to sacrifice your life, 
or an hour of it, my lass, but it is the truth I’m 
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speaking,” said the doctor, and the subject 
dropped ; but his words recurred again and again 
to the girl’s mind, and in due time bore their 
fruit. 

It was a long glorious summer in the glen of 
Edincaple, but the drought dried up the burns, 
and parched the hillsides until there was scarce a 
blade left for the sheep. On the lower grounds the 
hay and the corn were so thin and poor that they 
said it would not be worth any man’s pains to cut 
and garner it. When the stock grew thin and 
wretched through lack of juicy feeding, it almost 
seemed to Malcolm Dougall that a curse had fallen 
on the glen, and that it was the Lord’s will that 
the folk should be driven forth to seek food and 
shelter elsewhere. All these signs and tokens 
Patrick Chisholm noted silently, but with an 
inward satisfaction ; they were all helping to 
shape his ends. In the late autumn, when the 
October rains were wildly sweeping the hills and 
blackening the poor remnant of the crofters' 
corn, he’d quietly announced himself laird of 
Caple. This was necessary, in order that he 
might have authority to carry out the evictions he 
had resolved upon. 
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By David Lyall, Author of ‘‘The Land o’ the Leal,’’ Etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I.—XV. 


Stuart Drummond, the laird of Caple Castle, is obliged by stress of active service to leave the care of his Highland estate to 
his cousin, Patrick Chisholm. The steward is as hard in his dealings with the crofter tenants as Captain Drummond would have 
him tender and considerate. Towards one family, that of Malcolm Dougall, who lives with his wife Nancy and his beautiful 
daughter Lily, on the bare holding of Altnagael, the laird before he leaves to join his regiment tells Chisholm to be lenient; 
but the factor, producing a letter which he says he has received from the captain, gives Dougall notice to quit unless his 
arrears of rent are paid up. Stuart is in love with Moira MeNeill, the daughter of the local doctor, whose wife stood to the 
young laird in the place of his dead mother; but Moira misunderstands him at their farewell meeting, and he goes to the war without 
assurance of her affection, which Patrick Chisholm is anxious to win for himself. Nancy Dougall has a strange dream that the 
absent laird was captured by savages, and this is seemingly confirmed hy news of Captain Drummond’s having been left behind 
after a forlorn hope. Chisholm presses his suit on Moira, who confesses her attachment to his cousin, now believed by almost every- 
one in Edineaple to be dead. The Dongalls do uot share this belief, 


CHAPTER XVI. Moira never spoke, and her father shot a keen 
curious glance at her. 

“ What’s come over him, Moira? Have you 
WISAPPOINTED in his any idea?” 


“4 QUEER BUSINESS.” 





dearest hope, Chis- Still Moira did not speak, and some inkling of 
holm had no further the truth began to dawn on the doctor’s mind. 
desire to win or to “You ken, but you winna tell,” he said good- 


keep the good opinion humouredly. “Well, you are a wise woman. 
of the glen. Fortwo There is more harm done by speech than 
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days he shut himself silence in Edincaple, as well as in other places 








up in Caple, not go- Moira faintly smiled. 
ing further than the “He needn’t leave off going to the manse 


stable-yard, and the because of me,” she said, with colour faintly 
servants knew to their cost that things were not heightened. 

going smoothly with the factor’s private affairs. “T heard yesterday in Kingussie, Moira, that 
The real state of the case they did not, of he is to claim the place one of these days 
course, surmise, though it might be that Duart Nobody can blame him; he has waited a very 


guessed. decent time, and it would be more satisfactory 
Even after he began to show himself in theglen _for all concerned if things were settled.” 
again, he took care to avoid the Oran Brig. “Tf he usurps the laird’s place, father, he will 
“ We've seen very little of Chisholm lately,” said be acting a lie,” said Moira with a sudden heat. 
the doctor one day to his daughter ; “and at the “How do you make that out?” asked the 


manse yesterday they were saying the same.” doctor in a puzzled voice. 














“Why, because he knows that Stuart isn’t 
dead.” | . ahs 

“You speak in riddles, Moira. I question if 
there is a man or woman in the glen believes that 
Drummond, poor fellow! can possibly have 
escaped.” 

“Yes, I believe it, and Nancy, and a lot more; 
Patrick Chisholm among them.” 

“Did he tell you he believed it ?” 

“No, but I know ; and he knows that I know.” 

“Tt’s a queer business, and I'm tempted to 
think that Nancy and her maunderings have cast a 
spell over too many sensible folk. Your mother 
is anxious to know what you have said to Chisholm 
to give him offence ” 

“He asked me to marry him, father, and I 
refused, and that was all,” Moira answered with 
unusual frankness. 

“Tf he is to be laird of Caple, as they say, ye 
might do worse, my lass. Then you could do with 
the glen as you willed.” 

“Tl never marry him, father; I am very fond 
of the glen, but I couldn’t sacrifice my life to it.” 

“Don’t think I want you to sacrifice your life, 
or an hour of it, my lass, but it is the truth I’m 
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speaking,” said the doctor, and the subject 
dropped ; but his words recurred again and again 
to the girl’s mind, and in due time bore their 
fruit. 

It was a long glorious summer in the glen of 
Edincaple, but the drought dried up the burns, 
and parched the hillsides until there was scarce a 
blade left for the sheep. On the lower grounds the 
hay and the corn were so thin and poor that they 
said it would not be worth any man’s pains to cut 
and garner it. When the stock grew thin and 
wretched through lack of juicy feeding, it almost 
seemed to Malcolm Dougall that a curse had fallen 
on the glen, and that it was the Lord’s will that 
the folk should be driven forth to seek food and 
shelter elsewhere. All these signs and tokens 
Patrick Chisholm noted silently, but with an 
inward satisfaction ; they were all helping to 
shape his ends. In the late autumn, when the 
October rains were wildly sweeping the hills and 
blackening the poor remnant of the crofters' 
corn, he'd quietly announced himself laird of 
Caple. This was necessary, in order that he 
might have authority to carry out the evictions he 
had resolved upon. 
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For months he had seen but little of the 
Dougalls, though one day, meeting Lily on the 
road, he was struck by her fragile look. 

Now at the time of his first coming to the glen 
Chisholm had admired Lily Dougall immensely, 
and had sought to amuse himself with her, but 
her pride had withered him, and he had never 
forgiven her for the slight she had put on him 
when he tried to make love to her one evening 
when he had met her on the lonely hillside. 
Lily had not forgotten, nor forgiven either. 

He was sitting alone in the library one 
October night, smoking his pipe comfortably, 
and congratulating himself on his affairs, 
when Duart suddenly disturbed his solitude. 

“That's Malcolm Dougall’s lassie from Altna- 
eael, sir, seeking speech with you. Will you see 
her _” 

“Of course ; show her in,” answered Chisholm, 
disguising his surprise. He laid his pipe aside 
and stood up; this was such an unusual occurrence 
that he was filled with the liveliest anticipation. 

Lily came into the room with a colour on her 
cheek more beautiful than he had ever seen there 
before; the fresh wind, laden with the rain, 
beating on it, had banished her paleness as if by 
magic, and a light shone in her eyes, not quite 
natural perhaps, but none the less attractive. 

“Good-evening, Miss Lily, this is indeed an 
unexpected pleasure,” he said kindly enough. 
“ Pray take a chair; you must have had a tiring 
walk from Altnagael.” 

“T have come from Kenacoil—-no thank ye, | 
will not sit down. What I have to say is soon 
said, and I would liefer stand.’ 

“Well, and what is it?” he asked, watching 
with a strange enjoyment how the breath came 
quick through the sweet parted lips, and how her 
bosom heaved with agitation. 

“Oh, sir! it’s about my father’s rent I’m come. 
I daresay you have guessed that already.” 

“T didn’t. Well, what about it?” 

“Tt is but a week or two till it maun be paid, 
and he hass not got it ready.” 

‘I am very sorry to hear it, Lily, but there is 
nothing I can do to helDhim ; he has had plenty 
of consideration shown to him.” 

“He will hef to leave Altnagael, then? Oh, 
sir !. it will kill him, and my mother too,” said 
Lily dully. 

“Folks are not so easily killed, Lily, and there 
are other places in the world besides Altnagael.” 

“ Maybe, but there iss no other glen of Caple, 
answered the girl with all-unconscious pathos. 
“Will ye not give him another chance, sir ?” 

‘It is a hopeless case, my dear, ana would be a 
quite mistaken kindness,” Chisholm replied. “ It 
would be far better for your father to give up 


? 


farming altogether, and take a situation some- 
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1 would be willing to help him to that, jf 


where. 
you like.’ 

Lily seemed to toss her head. “He will neve 
do that while the breath iss in his body. To serys 
another man! It iss what no Dougall hass eye, 
done.” 

At this Chisholm laughed sourly. 

“That’s what is at the bottom of all the poverty 
and misery of this glen, laziness and dirty High- 
Jand pride. You can’t expect any sensible person 
to give you any sympathy when you come witl 
such words on your tongue.” 

“It’s not sympathy I’m seeking, but only 
justice and forbearance,” the girl answered, and 
the light burned steadily in hereyes. “ My father 
and many another hass given hiss best—nay, hiss 
all—to the glen, and it iss but hiss own he asks 
hack again. If the laird would only come back 
before it is too late ! 

“The laird, poor chap! 
long journey from the other side of the grave.” 

“No,” said Lily quietly, “ only from the other 
side of the sea.” 

‘You are one of those who believe that some 


day he will make a miraculous reappearance, but 


would have a pretty 


‘ 


I fear you are burning your incense before a false 
shrine.” 
“He will come back, and then t! 
the glen will be righted, if it be na 
Her quiet and positive assertion irritated Chis- 


e wrongs ol 


too late.” 


holm, because it carried conviction with it. 

‘You have done incaleulable harm in the glen 
with your unholy superstitions, and it will be well 
rid of you,” he said gruffly. 

“That may be. Well,and what iss the message 
I am to take to my father?” 

“Did he send you here to-day ?” 

“No; hef I not told you I hef come from mj 
aunt’s at Kenacoil ?” 

“ And are you going back to-night ?” 

‘I am going home,” she answered wearily. 
“Will ye not give my father another chance! He 
iss old, and there iss no hope left in him.” 

“That’s why I say it would be a mistaken 
kindness to allow him to continue a_ hopeless 
struggle,” said the factor more gently. “ It is no 
use, Lily; my mind is made up. I have gone 
thoroughly into the matter, and [ am convineed 
that the small holdings are the curse of ever 
Highland glen. It is more satisfactory for all 
concerned when the land is apportioned on 4 
different scale.” 

“There hef been wise men who hef lived 
before you,” Lily said unexpectedly. “ Surely 
every wan of them could not be afther making 
mistakes about the land. And I say that the 
man whose folk hass been on the land for three 
or four generations hass a better right to it than 
you, Patrick Chisholm, and we lef the Lord on 
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our side. If ye persist in turning us out of our 
home, you will not go unscathed.” 

Anything in the nature of a threat was 
calculated to rouse Chisholm’s quick anger at 
once. 

“Tam not aware that your opinion was asked, 
wnd if you have had your say I will bid you good- 
night. One word before you go. Your father 
had better be making his arrangements about the 
displenishing sale at Altnagael, unless he wants to 
lose any benefit it might give him.” 

“J will not be after giving him any such 
message, Mr. Chisholm, and we will bide in the 
place or the laird comes home.” 

She turned to go, and a chill seemed to creep to 
Chisholm’s heart. 

There was something here he could not un- 
derstand. Possessed by an unreasoning dislike 
of these people, he yet felt that in some strange 
way they had the best of it. 

Lily wept bitter tears as she walked down the 
Caple avenue, between the ghostly shadows of the 
wutumn-tinted trees, but she left an unnerved 
man behind her, who started at his own shadow 
ind had to fly to the whisky bottle to restore the 
courage of which she had robbed him. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE WALL CLOSING IN. 


OIRA MeNEILL and Miss Jardine 

met on the Caple road on a Novem- 

A ber afternoon just before sundown. 
O! 


ite there had been some _ re- 
straint between these two, and even a mute 
antagonism of which both were conscious. 
Moira had been on one of her many visits of 
condolence to tne house of Altnagael, Miss Jar- 


dine was returning from a parish visit beyond 
the gates of the castle. Outwardly they met cor- 
dially enough, and turned to pursue their way 
together, tall amicably of general subjects. 
Since one day, when both had waxed exceeding 
hot over the doings of Patrick Chisholm in 
Edineaple, they had tacitly avoided the sore 


subject. 
But Miss J 


at Caple wh 


had that day heard something 
could not keep to herself. 
“Perhaps we may see a real Irish eviction in 


the glen, Moii nless some folk be better advised. 
lf you wer eal friend now to Altnagael, you 
Would counsel them to go out quietly and with- 
out iuss. The place is let to another man.” 

Moira grew t pale, and then flushed angrily. 

“Tf Patrick Chisholm makes a scandal of that 
kind in Edincaple. Kate, decent folk will never 
lorgive him 

“I will, and | am not aware that I have for- 
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feited all claim to decency. Everybody doesn’t 
take your limited view, Moira.” 

“Who told you this, Kate, and is there any 
truth it?” 

“T shouldn’t be at all surprised; and not at 
Altnagael only, but at Little Oran and Drum- 
head, and Kincaple, too, there'll be doings, 
unless the folk come to the laird’s terms.” 

“What laird, and what terms?” cried Moira 
rebelliously. “Oh, if only the laird would make 
haste and escape from his captors, and come home 
to set matters right ! ” 

“ Moira, don’t you make a fool of yourself, for 
your own sake. Stuart Drummond will never 
come back; there is not a person in Edincaple, 
except mad Nancy Dougall, that believes he can 
possibly be alive. Patrick Chisholm is the only 
laird Caple is likely to see now for the next 
twenty years.” 

“Then God help Caple, and all its folk !” cried 
Moira passionately. “He isa cruel man with a 
heart like the nether millstone for hardness.” 

“ He is a man sore misjudged, Moira,” answered 
Miss Jardine warmly. “It’s you and the likes of 
you that spoil the folk, and make them pa™ners, 
nothing less. They want #me smeddum put into 
them, and because Patrick Chisholm tries his 
best with them he gets nothing but hard names. 
If that is your idea of justice, it isn’t mine.” 

“Tt would be better if we left Mr. Chisholm’s 
name out altogether, Kate, unless we want to 
quarrel as we did before,” said Moira, looking 
very white and miserable. 

“T don’t want to quarrel, Moira, but I think you 
are hard and unjust to a man whose only fault is 
that he is too fond of you. If you have the glen 
and its affairs really at heart, why don’t you take 
the only way there is to help them?” 

“T don’t know what you mean, Kate Jardine,” 
said Moira in a low voice, but her look belied her 
words. 

“ Marry Pat Chisholm, Moira, and you will be 
able to make of the glen what you like,” said Miss 
Jardine, and had Moira been looking at her she 
would have seen how bitter was the line about her 
mouth. “ You have an exalted idea of duty, yet 
you don’t see this one staring you straight in the 
face.” 

“T wish you would talk common sense, Kate 
Jardine, or not at all,” cried Moira hotly, and in 
the gathering dusk her cheek flushed hotly. 

“It is common sense, only you don’t happen 
to see it—but there, don’t let us quarrel as we 
did before, and here we are at the manse gate. 
Won’t you let bygones be bygones, and come in to 
tea?” 

“We haven't quarrelled, Kate, so you needi't 
talk as if we had. No, I won’t come in to tea to- 
day. I must go home to mother. But if what 
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you have told me to-day about Altnagael and 
Little Oran and Kincaple is true, I don’t know 
what I shall do.” 

“You'll just need to put up with it, my dear,” 
said Kate equably, and with a shake of the hand 
they parted. 

That night Moira could not sleep. 

Early in the morning she heard her father come 
in from a long night ride in the hills, and, throwing 
on her dressing-gown, she ran down to get him a 
cup of warm coffee. 

“ Dear dad, you are all wet, and how cold! 
There is a fire yet in my little sitting-room ; come 
there and I'll bring your coffee. Oh, this night 
work will be the death of you yet !” 

“Tm pretty tired to-night, I admit, but why 
are you not asleep? I don’t like you to be getting 
up like this. It will make you an old woman 
before your time.” 

“Dear dad, what does that matter?” said 
Moira, as she unbuttoned his coat and stooped 
down to his boots. Then, while he stretched out 
his hands gratefully to the ruddy blaze, Moira 
made him a cup of steaming coffee and toasted a 
crisp slice of bread. 

“Tve been at Kincaple, Moira, and poor old 
Mrs. Bain died as soon as I got there. Poor 
things, poor things! I left a sad house.” 

“Oh, but father, as she has been so long bed- 
ridden, it must have been a release for them all.” 

“They did not feel it tobeso. She had a happy 
spirit, and bore her sufferings bravely. But I 
think that now she is better away. Michael 
expects nothing but that they will be put out 
of Kincaple by force; he will not go other- 
wise.” 

* Malcolm Dougall says the same. Do you 
really believe, father, that Mr. Chisholm will re- 
sort to such measures ?” 

“T don’t know, bairn; there seems to be a sad 
change for the worse in Patrick Chisholm, and he 
is hard to fathom and impossible to advise. The 
only thing that would have made him a better 
man has passed him by.” 

The doctor's hand fell with a caressing touch on 
his daughter’s head as he spoke these words, in 
which she imagined a reproach was hid. 

“Tt would be terrible, terrible!” she said with 
a little shiver. “Father, do you believe, as 
everybody seems to believe, that Stuart will never 
come back ?” 

She asked the question with a feverish eager- 
ness which showed of what moment it was to 
her. 

The doctor shook his head. 

“My dear, how can there be any hope after the 
lapse of so much time? The chance that he may 
still be a living prisoner is so remote that we are 
hardly justified in entertaining it. And I think 
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that here we must give Chisholm his due, Moira; 
he has shown no indecent haste to step into his 
cousin’s shoes, but the reverse Even you will 
admit that.” 

“ But if he had any respect for his memory, he 
would not be so hard on Edineaple folk,” cried 
Moira rebelliously. “Stuart was very different, 
He would never allow the word ‘eviction’ to be 
mentioned in his presence. Don’t you remember 
two years ago, when he came back from a visit jp 
Ross, how indignant he was because his unele 
had put out some folk that had not paid their 
rents ?” 

“Stuart was not a practical man, and he was 
full of sentiment.” 

“Sentiment!” echoed Moira almost shrilly. “] 
would call it by another name—religion, if you 
like.” 

At this the doctor sighed, and, having emptied 
his coffee cup, took out his pipe. He was more 
comfortable in his body than he had been in 
any hour of that long dreary day, and quite 
ready to talk with Moira, oblivious of the un- 
timely hour. 

“T grant all that, bairn; there were few like 
him, and that is why he was taken. Again and 
again have I seen it—the preparedness of folk 
for an early death, I mean. They are not like 
other folk.” 

“T never noticed anything of that sort about 
Stuart, father, he was always full of fun,” said 
Moira in a low voice. 

“Yes, but he had a far-away look on his face 
which I did not like, and the night before he 
went away he said something to me I cant 
forget.” 

“What was it?” asked Moira, and her eye 
glowed like the very heart of the fire. 

“T am not at liberty to tell you, bairn, but I 
was not surprised when the news came to the 
glen.” 

Moira said nothing, and her head was turned 
away. 

“But whatever folk in the glen may say oF 
think, others will not blame Chisholm. Kate 
Jardine was speaking of him to me this very day. 
He has a champion in her, sure enough.” 

“Father, I don’t understand you to-night ; you 
have never been a hard man.” 

“No, and that’s why at sixty I am a poor one, 
lass. Do you know that if anything were to 
happen to me to-morrow, your mother and you 
would be penniless? That is how the glen bas 
served me.” 

The unusual note of bitterness in her fathers 
voice struck Moira painfully. 

“Surely they have paid what they could?” 

“Not they. I have names on my books for 
twenty years, and never got a penny from them 


























Mrs. Bain has been bedrid for twelve years; I 
was calculating as I drove home to-night that they 
owe me two hundred pounds, and I have never 
got a five-pound note out of them.” 

“Yet you have run to them night and day,” 
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made notorious in that way ; besides, it is what 
Drummond would never have permitted had he 
been in life.” 

Moira sat very still, and things sank into her 
soul. It was as if a wall was closing in on her, 








“He stood patiently by a full minute.”—p. 431. 


cried Moira, her voice shrill with indignation. 
“Surely they | » not had it to give !” 

“Money is forthcoming for other things,” he 
said drily. “The doctor can wait. They are not 


all like that, of course. Dougall has paid some- 
thing on account now and again. I’m telling you 
this to let you see there is another side to the 
question, and that there is something to be said 
for Patrick Chisholm. All the same, I hope he 
Won't evict; we dont want our peaceable glen 


and there was no loophole of escape. “I think I'll 


go to bed, father,” she said, rising slowly. “ [ wish 


I knew what was right. Is duty always hard, 
dad?” 

“Mostly, but it always pays—remember that, 
lass,” he answered, as he took her face in his two 
hands, and kissed it with unwonted fondness. 

Then Moira stole away, but the morning found 
her awake and unrested, but with a strange look 
of sad determination on her face. 








CHAPTER XVIII. 
SACRIFICE. 


A \HE man who becomes indifferent to the 
opinion of the little world in which he 
lives, and moves, and has his being, 
undoubtedly gains some advantage to 

himself. Having lost the one thing which made 
all effort worth making, Patrick Chisholm pro- 
ceeded to order his life as seemed good in his 
own sight, without consideration for the in- 
terests of others. 

His desire and intention was to establish new 
tenants in place of the malcontents who had given 
him so much trouble, and then leave the glen for 
a long spell of travel. His outlook hitherto had 
been limited—he had never even crossed the 
Tweed! A great and growing distaste of the life 
in the remote Highland parish filled him with 
visions of a wider future. Now money was in a 
sense no object to him, and as he was nota person 
of extravagant tastes he would not be able to 
spend the half of the Caple rent-roll. He foresaw 
trouble before affairs should be settled in the glen ; 
from one end of it to the other there was an 
ominous silence, and there was not a whisper of a 
displenishing sale anywhere. But Chisholm was 
none the less determined that they should go, 
that they should not thus openly defy him. He 
did not wish to resort to harsh or extreme 
measures, but at the same time was prepared fo 
them if they should be necessary. 

On the day after, her talk with her father 
Moira MeNeill seemed to be possessed by a 
strange restlessness. Her mother, who had not 
been out of bed since the first snap of winter 
had frozen the burns and made the hoar frost 
lie low and white on the hills, watched her in 
wonder and some concern. ‘Twenty times that 
morning she was at the window, as if watching 
for one in whom she was deeply interested. 
But Mrs. McNeill asked no question; she did 
not always understand the girl, and of late, 
especially since the news of Stuart Drummond’s 
fate had reached the glen, there had seemed about 
her a new reserve, an unapproachableness difficult 
to break down. Mrs. McNeill would have been 
inordinately surprised had she known that it was 
Chisholm Moira was watching for, and that she 
had a strange new purpose in her mind concerning 
him. Every day of his life Chisholm was to be 
seen at one hour or another on the road between 
Caple and the Oran Brig, but it seemed to Moira 
that never before had he tarried so late. From 
the corner window in her mother’s room she could 
command the whole sweep of the road then lying 
bleak and bare under the wintry sky, and it was 
three of the afternoon before the familiar figure 
on foot came out by the gate of the south lodge. 
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Then she turned to her mother, with an odd 
tremulous smile on her face : 

“T think I'll go for a turn, mother, if you don’t 
mind. You can have a sleep until I come 
back.” 

“That’s all right. Take a sharp walk, my dear, 
and get some red in your cheeks. This nursing 
of me is telling upon you, Moira ; I was saying to 
father only this morning that I thought we must 
try to get Jean Forbes up from Meikle Trochairy 
to help.” , 

“Not so long as I am able and willing 
mother,” Moira whispered, as she shook up her 
pillows with a hand that trembled, though her 
mother did not notice it. “I will not be long 
and something may happen while I’m gone.” 

“What kind of thing! Keep on the straight 
road, and maybe you'll meet your father.” 

Moira kissed her, and went to her own room 
for her coat and hat. From the staircase 
window she saw Chisholm covering the long baie 
stretches of the road with his swinging tread, and 
she calculated that she would meet him about a 
mile beyond the manse gate. 

There was no manner of hesitation about her 
look or gait as she set out on her self-appointed 
pilgrimage. In the silent night watches she had 
thought it all out, had counted the cost, and 
was prepared to pay the price. When she had 
passed the manse gate, and ascended the gentle 
hillock beyond, she knew that Chisholm would 
see and recognise her. They had not had speech 
together for many weeks, even the doctor having 
ceased to ask him to Oran Brig. 

A certain nervousness was visible inher 
lace ; once or twice her hand clenched, then she 
would draw herself up impatiently, and make 
an effort to keep better guard on herself. She 
was quite composed, however, outwardly at 
least, when they actually met face to face. 
Chisholm had the undecided look of a man not 
sure of his ground ; of late Moira had seemed to 
avoid him, and he had imagined in her look a 
cold scorn and disapproval ; he was agreeably 
surprised, therefore, when she stood still, and 
frankly held out her hand. She was looking 
very beautiful, with the touch of the winter air 
on her pale cheek, and that wonderful light in 
her eyes which had puzzled her mother all day. 

His face flushed as he took her hand, and 
his eyes were grateful. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure,” he said, 
when she did not speak. “Since the moment 
I recognised you on the road, I have been 
wondering whether you would speak.” 

“ T came out on purpose to speak,” she answered 
unexpectedly. “Are you going to the manse?” 

“No, I was going as far as Dugald Forbes, the 
blacksmith, to bid him to Caple for a whole day 
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to-morrow ; but, to be quite honest, the chief 
object Of My going is to kill time.” 
“How strange !—and for other folk the days 


» not long enough. 

“Happy folk may feel like that, I daresay, but 1 
we got the length of asking whether life is worth 
lvlug. 

Moira looked at him with a swift surprise. 
There was a bitter, even a sad, note in his voice, to 


which her present mood was singularly responsive. 

“Yet life might be so full and so rich for you,” 
she said involuntarily. 

“Explain how. I am hated by one half of ine 
een and feared by the other. There is not much 
richness or fulness in that.” 

“But it is entirely your own fault, even if 
what you say were true. Why don’t you be- 
ave differé ntly yg 

Now it was so sweet to Chisholm to stand 
there, and talk to the woman he loved, on any 
pretext whatever, that he voluntarily continued 
the theme 

“Well, for various reasons, some of which I 
think I explained to you once before. Have you 
heard that we're going to have some evictions in 
Edincaple ? 

He asked the question for a set purpose, in 
order to hear what she had to say. 

“T have heard rumours, which I did not 
believe,” she answered, looking him straightly in 
the face 

“They are true enough, I assure you. I have 
been to the sheriff to seek his authority and 
support for the twenty-ninth, which is the iast 
day of grace. 

Moira grew rather pale, and her lip trembled. 
In the far distance she saw suddenly appear on 


the brae a black moving speck which she knew to 
be her father’s gig. A desperate look came on her 
lace. “Will you walk with me across the 


Garrioch fields, Mr. Chisholm? I want to speak 
te you about this. I see my father coming—he 
will make up to us in a few minutes.” 

Chisholm concealed the immeasurable surprise 

felt, and silently bowed his head. A bridle- 
path, well-gravelled and always dry, ran through 
the Garrioch fields anc. crossing the burn by a 
footbridge, led straight over the hills into Meikle 
Trochairn. 

This was the vision the doctor put on his 
spectacles to see—his daughter and the factor 
walking side by side on the bridle-path, apparently 
leep in talk of the most engrossing kind. 

“I can’t believe that you will really turn all 
these folk out of the homes their forbears have 
held so long,” Moira said passionately. “ Have 
you considered it well, what misery it will cause 
© many who have never wronged you, and 
What misery it will bring on yourself? It does 
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not need any second sight to predict that you 
will know few happy days after it.’ 

Chisholm was silent, moved in spite of him- 
self, and almost carried away by her beauty and 
her eloquence. 

“You wrong yourself, the nature God has given 
you, as much, if not more than you wrong them. 
Oh, Mr. Chisholm, think of all the good you 
might do in this place! You have money 
enough and to spare—use it to bless with, in- 
stead of to curse; then you will win love and 
respect, and all the things which really make life 
worth living.” 

“ But because I cannot win the only love I care 
for, all these are of no account,” he said in a low 
voice. 

The girl’s face hotly flushed, and she gave a 
little sharp breath, almost a sob. 

“It might be possible to win even that,” she 
said at length, “if only you would be different.” 

They had now reached the foot-bridge, and upon 
the frail planks Chisholm paused, and fixed his 
gaze full on her face, while the pleasant murmur 
of the rushing water filled the air. Around them 
was solitude—vasi, oppressive, almost illimitable 
as God Himself. Moira felt her heart almost 
stand still. It was for her an awful moment. 

“T don't know whether I hear you aright,” he 
said, and his voice was thick with the tumult of 
his soul. “ Will you say it again?” 

3ut Moira shook her head. 

“T have said it once, and you understand,” she 
added, and, leaning her arms on the mossy para- 
pet, buried her face in her hands. 

“If you bid me hope, Moira, the word ‘ Evic- 
tion’ will never more be heard in Edincaple, nor 
shall I ever say * Rent’ to the Dougalls or any of 
the rest. You will be my adviser, my almoner, 
my only law—do you hear !—if you but say the 
word.” 

He stood patiently by a full minute, until she 
slowly raised her head. All the colour was gone 
from her face now, and there was unspeakable 
sadness in her eyes. 

“ And the Dougalls will stay in Altnagael, and 
the other folk in their farms, paying what they 
can, until better times come?” she said breath- 
lessly. 

“Tt will be as you say. I will give you my 
oath, if you ask it.” 

“Your word will do,” said the girl, and, with a 
gesture full of incomparable pathos, she offered 
him her hand. 

“Do I take this in troth, Moira?” he asked 
with a strange humility. 

She bowed her head. 

“Your heart is not in it; nevertheless, [ am 
content, and I will teach you to love me yet.” 

He came nearer being a good man than at any 
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former moment of his life, because the spirit of 
the girl’s self-sacrifice touched him. As for Moira, 
she felt as if she had taken some irrevocable step 
which would for ever cut her off from hope. 

“T will do my best,” she said. “We will at 
least keep our plighted word one to the other, and 
so there will be respect. I thank you very much. 
Now will you take me home ?’ 

A stinging moisture sprang to Chisholm’s eyes, 
and he raised her hand to his lips. 

“T, too, will do my best. It will be a poor best 
beside yours, Moira, but this is the first chance I 
have had. I felt myself God-forsaken this very 
day, when I met you. Now all things are made 
new.” 

She smiled tremulously, and did not disdain 
the offer of his arm across the fast darkening 
field. Only once she spoke—at the gate of her 
own home, where she stood still. “ Don’t come 
in to-night. I'll tell them, in my own time and 
way. Perhaps you will find me trying, just at 
first—but you will always believe me grateful?” 

“Tf there is to be talk of gratitude between 
us, we shall never get on. But it can be as you 
wish. I am at Caple. Send when~ you want 
me.” 

Again he raised her hand to his lips, and 
when she turned away he bared his head, and so 
stood until she was out of sight. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“HE WILL UNDERSTAND.” 


ALCOLM DOUGALL was. cutting 
turnips in his cattle shed to feed the 
a sheep, robbed of their scanty pasture 


by the first snowfall. He gave but 
little energy to his task, working as a man works 
who has no heart to put into it. His back was 
bent, his shoulders were drooping like those of 
an old man, and his face wore a sad look, and 
at times a dogged one. In his mind there was 
room for only one thought. 

It was war now—war to the knife—between him 
and the factor, whom he would not acknowledge 
as his laird. But that day many things puzzled 
Malcolm Dougall, and came between him and 
his work. The twenty-ninth of November was 
within measurable distance, and an ominous 
silence seemed to have fallen upon Castle Caple. 
Chisholm had not been seen on the estate, nor 
were there any rumours about the new tenants. 
These signs, though disquieting and mysterious, 
did not fill Malcolm with any newness of hope. 
He believed, indeed, that one day the factor, 
with the police at his heels, would come to put 
him and his out of Altnagael, and he was 


wondering what would happen to Nancy, who 
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had never risen from her bed since they had 
received the ultimatum by post. He had no hope 
and no plan for the future ; but he had determined 
that only force should drive him from his home, 
and in this his women-folk were of one mind with 
him. 

It was about ten o'clock of the morning, and 
when he had prepared sufficient food he turned 
to seek a wheelbarrow to convey it toa bieldy 
spot on the hills for the hungry flock. As he 
turned, a shadow darkened the open doorway, and 
to his intense surprise Patrick Chisholm gave him 
a civil “Good-morning.” Now, though they were 
at enmity, Malcolm returned the greeting as civilly 
as it was spoken. But beyond that he spake no 
word. 

“It's a sharp morning, Dougall,” said the 
factor. “You're getting ready for the sheep,] 
see. I doubt we are guing to have an earl 
winter and a hard one.” 

“Maybe,” replied Dougall curtly, and waited, 
though what for he could not tell. Chisholm 
had not come there for the purpose of passing 
a remark about the weather, and his heart 
grew, if possible, a trifle heavier with appre- 
hension. Yet there was a friendly look on 
Chisholm’s face such as he had not seen there 
for many a day. 

“1 daresay you wonder what’s brought me here, 
Malcolm, and I’d better not beat about the bush. 
I’ve changed my mind about the twenty-ninth.” 

Dougall moistened his dry lips, and sought for 
speech, which would not come. ‘Though the 
factor had changed his mind, it did not neces- 
sarily mean a change for the better. He could 
only wait the development of affairs. 

“T have been to Inverness for two days, and I 
have been able to square up things with the men 
who were to be my new tenants, so there will le 
no changes on Caple this term at all.” 

Maleolm drew his hand across his mouth. 

“Do ye mean that we may bide!” he asked, 
and Chisholm nodded silently. 

“And pay what we can?” he asked further, 
and again Chisholm nodded silently. Dougall 
never spoke, but suddenly turned aside and 
began cutting at the turnips again, as if for dear 
life. 

“You don’t say 
observed Chisholm, after he had 
operation for a minute in silence. 

Then Malcolm paused, and, taking out his red 
handkerchief, wiped his brow. He had a dazed 
look, like that of a man who suddenly passes 
from darkness into light. 

“When a man comes back as it were frae the 
mooth o’ the grave, he is not full o’ foolish speech, 
sir. At Bethany Lazarus was silent.” 

These few words left a strange, almost painful, 
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impression on Chisholm’s mind. For the first 
time he saw into the man’s mind, and understood 
how it clave to the place of his birth, and the 
magnitude of his own heartlessness awed him. 

“T ken na hoo or why this has come 
about,” said Malcolm by-and-by. “It is nae 
mockery, sir ?—tell me that.” 

“T’m a hard man, but not such a monster of 
cruelty as that. You may stay in Altnagael to 
the day of your death, if you are so minded, 
without hindrance from me.” 

“Thank you, sir. I can say nae mair, except that 
if it is possible to win tke full rent oot o’ Altnagael 
it sall be paid, aye, every penny o’ it. Little meat 
or claes sall we get or that day.” 

“But I don’t want any such tremendous sacri- 
fice as that, Malcolm. It'll soon be the New 
Year. I’m turning over a new leaf, or trying a 
new experiment, perhaps. But tell me, have you 
no curiosity about what has brought this change 
about ?” 

Dougall shook his head. In his own heart 
he believed that a miracle of God’s grace had been 
wrought in the factor’s hard heart, but a natural 
reticence kept him from giving that conviction 
utterance. 

“Well, I won’t kegp you. I know you will be 
in a hurry to tell Nancy and Lily. You can tell 
them at the same time that if they want a name 
to biess in their prayers they may leave mine out, 
and remember Miss McNeill.” 

With these words, Chisholm turned on his heel 
and went as silently and swiftly as he had come. 
Lily, through the little window of the kitchen 
saw him go, and trembled, associating him 
with some new and more pressing evil. It 
was not until he had got clean out of sight 
that she ventured out to the shed to see her 
father. As she approached, the sound of a voice 
fell on her ears, and, being within sight of the 
open door, she beheld her father on his knees. 
Spellbound, she stood still and listened, and to 
her sore amazement it was the voice of thanks- 
giving which fell from his lips in fervent accents, 
and she could see the tears upon his face. Unable 
to bear her suspense, she ran to him. 

“Oh, father! what has happened ? 
Chisholm go by; what did he come for? 
afraid to ask.” 

“The Lord hass delivered us out of the house 
of bondage, lass, blessed be His everlasting 
name !” 

“But what did the factor say?” cried Lily 
impatiently. “Iss he to let us bide ?” 

“Yes, and mair; he hass said that we can bide 
in the place till the day of our death. It iss the 
Lord’s doing, and marvellous in our eyes.” 

Lily’s sweet face flushed with her inward joy. 
“Oh, father! it iss, it must be, the answer to 
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our prayers; and are they to bide at Little 
Trochairn and all the other places?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

“ Aye, lass ; and for it all we hef to bless the 
name of Moira McNeilll.” 

“ Did the factor say that ?” asked Lily, and a 
strange look crept into her eyes. 

“He did, and God will bless her for efermore, 
bairn ; sheis the puir folks’ friend, and they will 
nefer forget it. Now we maun in to tell your 
mother the good news, that has made me a young 
and a joyful man this day.” 

Lily, however, did not seem in any haste to 
follow him. That they owed their deliverance to 
Moira McNeill was a thought which seemed to 
disturb her in some extraordinary degree. It was 
inexplicable to her, except on one ground, which 
she could not fora moment entertain. ll that 
day, in the midst of much fervent rejoicing in the 
little home, Lily was quiet and abstracted. Even 
the excitement of getting her mother out of bed 
to celebrate the occasion failed to raise her spirits, 
She had hoped all day that the afternoon would 
bring Moira to Altnagael—her absence on such 
an auspicious day seemed ominous indeed. Her 
secret forebodings, however, she could not share ; 
she did not wish to damp their joy, and the 
matter was too delicate to bear discussion. After 
the early tea, however, she put a shaw! about her 
head and, fleet of foot as a young deer, ran across 
the snowy fields to the Oran Brig. 

“Tss Miss Moira in, Annie?” she asked the 
doctor's maid at the back door. “And could | 
see her for a minute, if she be na engaged ?” 

“Oh! she'll see you, of course, Lily ; come in,” 
said Annie, and Lily gathered from. her uncon- 
scious face that she, at least, was ignorant of any 
special happening in the doctor's house. 

While Annie went upstairs, she took off her wet 
boots, and slipped her feet into the dry slippers 
she had carried under her shawl. 

Annie was back in a minute, asking her to 
follow her to Miss Moira’s room. It was a small 
and cosy place, where Moira did her own work, 
and painted a little, when she had a moments 
scanty leisure—a place into which the doctor loved 
to come when he was tired and in need of Moira’s 
ministry. Here Lily was left a minute, and, 
looking round, her eye fell on a portrait of Stuart 
Drammond, in uniform, set on the top of the 
piano. 

She was standing before it when Moira came 
into the room. 

“Good-evening, Lily. I am glad to see you. 
But are the roads not very bad between Altnagael 
and the Brig? You should have waited till they 
were cleared a little.” 

She spoke hurriedly, and her face was flushed, 
not quite naturally. Obviously she was not 
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herself, and all these signs Lily’s keen and loving 
eye noted with a sinking heart. 

“Oh, Miss Moira!” she cried, and burst into 
tears. 

“Ves, yes, Lily, it is all right. I think I un- 
derstand ; it is the reaction after the long 
suspense. Mr. Chisholm has been here to-day, so 
1 knew he had been at Altnagael.” 

Moira mentioned his name on purpose, being 
in nervous dread of what Lily might say next. 

“Oh, Miss Moira! forgive me if I make too free, 
but my heart iss heavy, and there iss a fear in me 
that wouldna let me sleep or I had speech with 
you.” 

' “All right, Lily, say on ; what is it you fear?” 

“Tt iss to you we owe it all. Mr. Chisholm 
told father to remember your name in our prayers. 
But what iss the meaning of it, Miss Moira? The 
last time you an’ me spoke of it you said you had 
spoken to him and it wass no use.” 

“But I have spoken a second time, and to some 
purpose, Lily. Don’t ask any questions, like 
a dear, but go home and be as happy as you 
ought to be now you know nothing can ever put 
you out of Altnagael.” 

“But there iss more, Miss Moira—something 
which I canna understand. It iss you that hass 
got Mr. Chisholm to do this, and he will not 
do it without fee.” 

Moira forgave the plain speech, because she 
had proved the faithful love that prompted it. 

“You are incorrigible, Lily, and I ought to 
be very angry with you, only I can’t. When I 
am up at Caple, and you are my humble 
tenants, I'l] keep you in wholesome awe of me.” 

In these words, banteringly spoken, to hide 
the real depth of her feeling, did Moira give 
Lily Dougall the full truth. 

Lily dropped on one knee, and pressed her lips 
to the folds of Moira’s gown; the action was as 
spontaneous and as genuine as the words which 
accompanied it. 

“Oh, Miss Moira, I knew it—I knew it!” she 
cried. “It iss yourself you are giving for the glen. 
It iss too much. It must nefer be, an’ your 
heart across the seas! We maun a’ go out o’ the 
glen, or your heart will be broken. It iss too 
heavy a price to pay.” 

Moira, white and trembling, stooped down and 
raised Lily tenderly from the ground. 

“Listen to me, Lily,” she said firmly. “I 
have allowed you to speak here because 1 saw 
what was in your heart, and because I know your 
love forme. But I will not let-you out of this 
room until you promise that you will never 
breathe a word of this, or a word like it, in mortal 
ear. [am not making the terrible sacrifice you 
think. It is of my own free will, and don’t forget 
that I am getting a great deal in exchange. I 
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shall be lady of Caple, no less, and will rule you 
all.” 

Lily grew calmer under these quietly spoken 
words, but Moira winced as she saw her mournful 
gaze turn on Stuart Drummond’s face. 

“T know what you are thinking, Lily, but if 
the laird ever comes back (which everybody says 
will never happen) he will find someone else to 
console him, and—and he will understand.” 

Here her voice faltered, and while Lily watched 
her, almost with awe, she walked to the piano, 
took down the photograph, and laid it face down- 
wards in a drawer, in which she turned the key. 

“ And there are to be no more miserable faces 
when I come to Altnagael, Lily, remember that. 
Now good-night, my dear ; go down, and Annie 
Pherson will give you a cup of warm coffee. Tell 
your father and mother I'll be across to see them 
to-morrow, weather permitting.” 

She took the girl’s face in her two hands and, 
stooping from her tall height, kissed Lily on the 
cheek. It seemed to Lily that a great gulf had 
suddenly arisen between them, and that Moira 
had ascended a height where it was impossible for 
her to follow. 

She never spoke a word to Annie Pherson in 
the kitchen, nor would she eat nor drink in the 
house, which gave that fiery damsel much offence, 
and caused her to make sundry remarks concerning 
the “stuck-up-ness” of some folk. But they were 
lost upon Lily, who walked out of the house 
into the white outer world like a person in a 
dream. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
KATE MAKES A GUESS. 
ISS JARDINE prided herself on her 
common sense. She believed also 
I that she could read character and 
fathom motive with more unerring 
skill than anyone else in the glen. Her father, 
whom she adored, was nevertheless regarded in 
her heart of hearts as an old sheep. 

“ Any baby could take: you in,” she would say 
with affectionate conviction, at the same time 
giving him a pat on the back. For ten years she 
had ruled the motherless household at the manse, 
and even her detractors dared not hint otherwise 
than that she had ruled it well. 

So far as creature comforts went, the minister 
could not say that he missed his wife ; but there 
were many moments in which he secretly rebelled 
against Kate’s strict ordering of the house. Their 
punctuality was the wonder of the glen, and Miss 
Jardine’s housekeeping was talked of with awe, 
but not with envy. An austere and sharp- 
tongued person, her censure was feared, and her 
interference avoided as much as possible. Yet in 
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real trouble few were capable of more genuine 
self-sacrifice than Kate Jardine. She had made 
many a long journey in that wild hill region to 
relieve distress, carrying her basket with her, 
prepared to sit up half the night with a sick 
person when it was necessary that the friends 
should have a rest. Of all the houses in the glen, 
she was most unwelcome in Altnagael. The real 
Highland nature is as difficult to deal with as it 
is to understand, being proud, resentful, prone to 
take offence where none is intended. Miss 
Jardine regarded Nancy Dougall as a _half- 
demented old woman, who got more attention 
paid to her wanderings than they deserved; she 
had once spoken of her to Malcolm, condolingly, 
as a “dispensation.” Now, whatever Malcolm, in 
his heart of hearts, may have thought, he was 
loyal to Nancy in every thought and action of his 
life, and he had never forgiven Miss Jardine that 
speech, which had been uttered in all good faith. 
Nor did Lily like Miss Jardine. The girl’s nature 
was Celtic to the core—quick, impulsive, emotional, 
hot-tempered, and sentimental to a degree. It 
was the sentiment Miss Jardine was especially 
hard upon, because it interfered with the serious 
business of life, which was work. Work was 
Miss Jardine’s creed; she had more forbearance 
with the wicked than the idle. She believed all 
the Dougalls to be lazy; she had watched 
Malcolm dream half a day away over a bit of 
work which two hours should have accomplished, 
and she honestly believed that the harsh measures 
threatened by Patrick Chisholm would, in the 
end, benefit the sufferers themselves. She was 
the only woman who supported him in the whole 
glen of Edincaple, and the subject of the crofters 
and their grievances was tabooed in the manse of 
Caple. 

Two days passed, and the twenty-ninth was 
within twenty hours’ distance of its dawn, but 
the silence in the glen remained unbroken. 

Miss Jardine arrived at Altnagael in the after- 
noon to make some inquiry concerning the cause. 
Some rumours had reached her, but to these she 
had paid scant heed, having proved the emptiness 
of Edincaple gossip. She found only Nancy in 
the house when she lifted the latch and stepped 
into the low, wide kitchen, where the peat fire 
glowed in the ingle neuk, and the rafters were 
black and fragrant with the peat reek of genera- 
tions. Nancy’s face was sour as she recognised 
her visitor, who invariably entered without knock- 
ing, a practice which Nancy keenly resented. It 
was in the little graces and courtesies of life 
that Miss Jardine lacked—she did not think 
them worth cultivating. 

“ Hulloa, Nancy! you are gey snug-like here. And 
you look well, too. How are Malcolm and Lily?” 
“They are quite weel, thank ye,” Nancy an- 
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swered with civility, but stiffly. 
the minister weel ?” 

“ He has a bad cold, Nancy, and I have not let 
him out for three days. I came expecting to find 
you ready to flit. There seems to be a lot of 
mystery about the whole affair. When is the 
new tenant to come to Altnagael ?” 

Nancy’s thin lips parted in a smi!e—the first 
smile Kate had seen there in her own memory— 
and her eyes glowed as she stirred the peat on 
the hearth. 

“Tss the auld not good enough, Miss Jardine? 
There pe some that think that.” 

“T haven’t seen Mr. Chisholm for near a week, 
Nancy. Has he changed his mind, since you 
seem so unconcerned /” asked Kate, pointedly, 

“Aye, miss; he hass for certain changed hiss 
mind,” answered Nancy. 

“Are you asked Miss 
credulously. “ Did he tell you so!” 

“There will pe Dougalls in Altnagael ass long 
as they like to pide, miss. These were his own 
words spoken till my man, Malcolm, and since 
wrote upon paper and signed by hiss ain hand.” 

“That is a queer thing, Nancy—the very queerest 
I have ever heard. What does it mean ?” 

Nancy shook her head. She had her own 
thoughts concerning the unexpected change in 
glen affairs, though Lily had not spoken a word 
of what had passed between her and Moira 
MacNeill. 

“ He bass changed hiss mind, Miss Jardine, and 
that iss all,” she said, and there was not much 
enlightenment in the words. 

Kate was puzzled, and would have given much 
to get quickly at the bottom of it all, but from 
Nancy no assistance was to be got. 

“Malcolm will be in great. spirits, I suppose! 
And Lily?” 

“ Lily iss not in great spirits ; the lass iss not 
herself.” 

“T hope you will all do your best to show your 
gratitude to Mr. Chisholm for his consideration,” 
was Miss Jardine’s next remark, delivered with 
fitting severity. She never missed an occasion for 
an improving remark ; but this one did not have 
the desired effect on Nancy: it only made her 
black eyes flash. Conversation with Naney 
Dougall was difficult for most folks; half the 
time she did not appear to hear, and, if she cov- 
descended to speak at all, it was generally to 
make a remark in no way connected with the 
matter in hand. Miss Jardine made a few more 
attempts to get her to speak rationally, but m 
vain ; she therefore straightway took her leave. 

About half way down the road the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs behind made her heart beat a little 
quicker, but she did not look round. She knew 
it was Chisholm ; she recognised the swing of his 
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horse’s tread, which slackened as he approached, 
and came to her side at walking pace. 

“(Qood-evening, Miss Jardine,” he said, and his 
voice had a ring in it which struck her. It was a 
glad ring, as of one who has a bright outlook on 
life. She was pleased when he vaulted from his 
saddle; there was nothing she more desired at 
that moment than speech with him. 

“T daresay you saw me leave Altnagael,” she 
sid. “I got a great surprise there, of course. 
What does it all mean ?” 

“T thought better of it, Miss Kate, that was all, 
It was a shame, when one came to think of it, 
after all, for a ghastly few pounds to make such 
an upturn in the glen ; it wasn’t worth it.” 

“T thought we agreed, not so long ago, that 
there was a principle at stake,” she said rather 
tartly, for there was something here she did not 
understand 

“Well, perhaps there was, but I ‘chucked it,’ as 
Hamish might say, and I’m a happier man for it.? 

“But [ don’t understand it yet. Why, the very 
last time we spoke on this road, you were like 
Saul, breathing out threatenings against the whole 
glen, and asking my support, or, at least, not 
despising it. You have rather given me away, 
Mr. Chisholm.” 

At this he only laughed. 

“Tm sorry, but I couldn’t help myself.” 

“Then you wont tell me what is at the bottom 
of it?” she said. “ You might as well; I’m sure 
to find it out one of these days.” 

“The secret is not mine exclusively, or I should 
tell you gladly,” he answered. 

And at this she flung up her head a trifle 
sharply, and covered his face with her keen eyes, 
which so little escaped. 

“I believe I can guess—Moira McNeill has 
something to do with it,” she cried at hazard. 

“She has everything to do with it. It is solely 
to please her I changed all my plans, but we do 
not wish it to become the common talk of the 
glen, yet, at least 
“What ?” she asked almost shrilly. “Are you 
engaged to be married ?” 

“We are—that is to say, Miss MeNeill has done 
me the honour to give me her promise. Iam sure 
she will not mind my telling you, knowing you 
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will respect her wish to make no talk in the 
meantime.” 

“Such a thing will not hide, Mr. Chisholm,” she 
said coldly. “And why should you wish it kept 
quiet? It would be a shame not to give the glen 
its full meed of rejoicing over such an auspicious 
and altogether unexpected event.” 

Some bitter quality in her voice struck him 
unpleasantly, and he looked at her rather 
disappointedly. 

“I hoped you would approve, Miss Jardine ; 
pray forget that I have spoken.” 

“So we shall have a new order of things in 
[Edincaple,” she said, ignoring his remark. “ And 
soon the demoralisation of the folk will be 
complete. Moira would spoil anything ; she has 
too much heart and not enough head, I would say. 
if I were not afraid of giving you mortal offence, 
And, of course, we all thought she was wearing the 
willow for Stuart Drummond.” 

It was a vulgar speech, as well as a bitter one, 
but it was wrung from the depths of a woman’s 
sore heart. Chisholm was not a particularly vain 
man, or he might have drawn his own correct 
conclusions from it. 

As he could think of no suitable reply, he held 
his peace, and his silence made her wince. 

“ Pray forgive me, | have been horribly rude— 
and vulgar as well, which is worse. But you have 
brought it on yourself ; you should not prepare 
such surprises for people. They are apt to forget 
the embroideries, and speak out with disconcert- 
ing frankness.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” he made answer 
briefly, and wondered whether he might remount 
and ride on without giving offence. 

“T suppose we may expect to hear of a speedy 
marriage,{since surprises are the order of the day?” 
she said next. 

“There has been no talk of it, as yet,” he replied 
civilly but coldly. “I daresay Miss McNeill will 
tell you that in good time.” 

“ Moira and I are not so intimate as we were. 
We fell out over this very question. Well, good- 
evening ; I see you’re impatient to be gone. I 
won't say anything, and when I come to my 
senses I'll wish you joy in the orthodox fashion.” 

[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY. ] 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. GIPSY SMITH, THE POPULAR EVANGELIST. 


By F. M. Holmes. 


Pai NE of the most popular 
mission preachers of 
the day is undoubtedly 
Mr. Gipsy Smith, who 





for some years has 
been connected with 
the National Council 
of Evangelical Free 
Churches. 
He is one of the 
Councils Special Evangelists —a_ sort of 
modern Evangelical Preaching Friar, or Con- 


ductor of Special Missions. 

He attracts crowded audiences wherever he 
At Birmingham, last winter, the meet- 
ings drew larger throngs than the politicians, 
though the services’ continued for ten days. 
At the last meeting of the series four police- 
men had to hand him into the spacious Town 
Hall, the crowd was so great in the big build- 
ing; while the Lord Mayor postponed his 
banquet in order to be present. 

In every town his audiences were only 
limited by the size of the building. After the 
great Simultaneous Mission in London early in 
1901, when he spoke to such large congrega- 
tions at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, he went 
to Birmingham; thence to Cheltenham, Cardiff, 
Weymouth, Colchester, Jersey, Ilkeston, and 
other towns; in short, he conducted sixteen 
missions of ten days each, paying 
shorter visits to various places. He never 
preached to greater crowds, and he says he 
never saw more visible results. He regards 
this last winter’s work as the most wonderful 
in his life. 

And now he is just as busy in the winter 
and spring of 1901-2. Commencing at Truro 
in September, he journeyed Londonwards 
to West Norwood; afterwards to Wesley’s 
Chapel, City Road; then in the provinces 
to Cambridge. Oxford, and Nottingham, with 
several other places to follow. 

We ask him how he prepares his addresses 


y 
goes, 


besides 





for his large audiences, and his answer is very 
much like that which we imagine would be 
given by many successful speakers. 

-“T think out my addresses carefully,” he 
says, ‘‘and let them simmer in my mind; but | 
leave the exact words pretty much to the in- 


spiration of the moment. Yet,” he adds, “1 
know what I can say if I cannot get my 
wings.” 


That last sentence shows that even he knows 
something of the ups and downs, the varieties 
and the contrarieties, of a speaker’s life. He 
evidently finds that he, like other people, is not 
always at his best, and, like a wise man, he has 
something in reserve in his mind if his thoughts 
should not flow freely in the pulpit and his in- 
spiration appear to fail. 

“And have you different 


dresses ?” 


kinds of ad- 


* Yes; as a missioner, my addresses must be 
to two classes of persons. First to the Church 
and to Christian people, who inust be roused to 
realise the absolute necessity of the work that 

Until they consecrate them- 
work, much will not be 


done. 
the 


is to be 
selves to good 
done. 

* This first work is the most difficult ; that is 
the experience of most missioners. But when 
the Church is once aroused and revived, then 
the other work is comparatively easy. Pro- 
fessor Henry Drummond said it was a mystery 
that the Lord should have mercy on a sinner, 
but that He should have with a 
crotchety Christian was a_ far greater 
mystery; and there is no doubt much in the 
remark, 

‘Well then,” he continued, “the 
class of addresses would be to the unconverted. 
I seek to fill those addresses with direct appeal 
to the conscience, to the judgment, and to the 
will of my hearers, as well as to their emotions. 
But it is of no use to speak to the emotions 
alone. On the other hand, if you can convince 
a man’s will, then you have got him.” 


patience 


sect nd 























From Gipsy 


“Then you never commit your addresses to 
paper ? ‘ 

“No; I never wrote an address fully, though 
in a new address I just put down a few notes 
on half a sheet of paper, but I do not even use 
those in preaching. I think out all the frame- 
work, and leave the rest almost entirely to the 
moment. No, I do not tell anecdotes. I some- 
times go through a ten days’ mission and do 


TENT TO PREACHER’S PULP!IT. 


We asked Gipsy Smith concerning the style 
of language he adopted, and his answer was no 
less explicit and decided than in his other 
replies, indicating how thoroughly he has 
thought out and studied everything pertaining 
to his special work. 

‘*T endeavour,” said he, ‘in my addresses to 
use as pure Saxon as I can. Further, I am 
sure that the more correctly a man speaks the 




















GIPSY 


not tell a story, unless of what happened in my 
own work, and then, of course, I use it as an 
illustration. Thus I can testify from personal 
knowledge that it really did happen. I have 
now some years’ experience to draw from.” 

“Yes,” he continues, in answer to question- 
ing, “I read a good deal. I have been greatly 
helped by some men—the writings of Dr. 
McLaren, Dr. Parker, Dr. Watkinson, the late 
F. W. Robertson of Brighton, Professor Agar 
Beet, Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. Berry, and 
others.” 

[t will thus be seen that Gipsy Smith believes 
in study, and is evidently one of those men 
who know how to study and how to continue 
their work of self-education. As the late Mr. 
Spurgeon said, “If the mill is to keep going, 
you must fill the hopper.” 





SMITH. 


more the people will like it. I try to present 
the poorest with my very best thoughts. 

“Then, too, you must let your audience feel 
that you are the master of the situation, and 
that you are prepared for anything that may 
happen. There is no conventionality in my 
services; there is nothing settled. I do not 
know what I am going to do next, and the 
missioner must be prepared to meet any reason- 
able demand that may arise.” 

When speaking of books and of reading, 
Mr. Gipsy Smith remarked that Theodore 
Watts Dunton’s ‘“ Aylwin” gave the best 
picture of gipsy character that he knew in the 
English language. His real name, we may 
remark, is Rodney Smith; but he is fully 
entitled to his popular cognomen. He was 
born a true gipsy, and he signs his letters Gipsy 
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Smith. He lost his mother years ago, but his 
father survives, and has been present with him 
on the platform of the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle. 

His mention of ‘‘ Aylwin” leads us to speak 
of gipsies. ‘‘ You think there is a distinct race 
called the gipsy race, Mr. Smith—distinct, 
that is, from other races and from mere 
tramps ?” 

** Undoubtedly,” and the popular preacher 
becomes unusually animated at once. He 
rises in his chair and bends eagerly forward, 
his expressive face lit up with brightness. 
‘There is an absolutely gipsy race like the 
French or the British or the Jewish, though 





scattered over several countries; and the 
race has preserved its individuality and 
characteristics as few races have. Being 


spread so widely, there are English gipsies, 
French gipsies, Spanish gipsies, and so on. 
‘Gitana’ would be the Spanish for the Eng- 
lish word ‘Gipsy,’ and ‘ Zingari’ the Italian.” 

‘** But what does the gipsy race call itself?” 
we asked. “What is its own name _ for 
itself ?” 

**Romany’ is the gipsy word for the gipsy 
race and also ‘Tacho’ or ‘Tachino’ for those 
real pure gipsy blood.” 

**And where did they come from?” 

**No one knows.” 

‘“*Are they the lost 
suppose ?” 

‘* I think they are one of them,” he replied 
decidedly. ‘*No one knows where the Ten 
Tribes went; and here are the gipsies.” 

Certainly the fate of the lost Ten Tribes 
of Israel is one of the fascinating puzzles of 
history, and Gipsy Smith’s solution or partial 
solution sounds very feasible. 

**I am interested in gipsies,” I said. “I 
used to see them in that pretty corner 
of North Hampshire where the hop plant 
grows. There is no grand scenery in North 
Hants, but it is very pretty and undulating, 
and the gipsies came to this picturesque 
place to pick the hops.” 

**Yes,” and Gipsy Smith nods his head as 
though he knows all about it. ‘They would 
be the New Forest gipsies. We must 
distinguish between the genuine gipsy and 
those who may be simply hawkers or show 
people. All hawkers and van people are not 
true gipsies—that is, they do not belong to 
the gipsy race.” 

“And how. many genuine gipsies do you 
suppose there are in Britain?” 

**Between twenty and thirty thousand.” 

‘*As many as that?” 

**Oh, yes. They travel all the time, though 
a few have settled homes. But by far the 
number travel in their vans. They 
weave baskets, and now they sell 


Ten Tribes, do you 


greater 
used to 
baskets.” 
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**And where do they live in the winter? Do 
they still dwell in tents and vans?” 

“Oh, yes. I get a far greater number of 
colds now and catch cold more easily than | 
did in my tent life. Yes, the gipsies are 
lithe and lissome, and quite contented with 
their life in the open air. They rise early 
and retire early, and eat plain, wholesome 
food—no fancy foods—and they love the fresh 
air. I was a long, long time in getting used 
to house and city life. 

**Where was I born? In Woodford Forest 
adjoining Epping Forest, in the year 1860, | 
lived with my people in their tent life until 
I was seventeen. In 1876 | was converted at 


a Methodist chapel in Cambridge, and in 
1877 I came into contact with the Christian 
Mission in East London (now the Salvation 


Army), of which the Rev. William Booth was 
the founder and superintendent. 


“Had you any desire then to be a 
speaker ?” 

**No, I cannot say that I had. The only 
thing was, I could not keep quiet, for [ 


desired to tell of the great joy I felt. It was 
Booth who set me going, as he has done 
many another; he gave me my chance.” 

“And did you leave the Christian Mission 
when it becaine the Salvation Army ?” 

* No, I remained until 1882, and the Mission 
became the Salvation Army in 1879. When I 
left the Army I was stationed at Hanley, and 
some friends rallied round me and hired a 
circus. Then for four years I was the pastor 
of a large congregation of working men. Then 
in the autumn of 188 the Congregational 
Union met at Hanley for its assembly.” 

It was a speech which Gipsy Smith made at 
that assembly which largely turned the course 
of his life. 

It is the custom for representatives of 
other Nonconformist Churches to visit the 
large assemblies of sister churches and inter- 
change greetings; and they visited the Con- 
gregational Union on this occasion, Gipsy 
Smith, however, not being connected with any 
of them, was apparently to be left out in the 
cold. But he came to the platform as the 
representative of “that large mission down 
there in the circus” which was, in fact, an 
“ unaffiliated Congregational Church,” and the 
members of the Union gave him a willing 
hearing. And so successful was his speech 
—backed up by the knowledge of what he 
had done in Hanley —that requests for his 
addresses began to pour in upon him from 
numerous parts of the country. 

The question was very seriously thrust upon 
him, therefore, whether he should retain his 
pastorate, and finally he decided not to do 
so. He would take up the work which he now 
found so ready to his hand—the work of an 
evangelist or mission preacher among the Free 
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Churches. It is, he believes, his true vocation ; 
and now he has never regretted it and never 
turned his back upon it, although in 1895, at 
the request of the Rev. S. F. Collier, he agreed 
to remain for two years at the Manchester 
Wesleyan Mission. Two years later, in Sep- 
tember, 1897, he commenced work as a mis- 
sioner in connection with the National Council 
of Evangelical Free Churches. 

His home—when he is at home—is at Man- 
chester; and, although he is constantly con- 
ducting missions in various parts of the country, 
he is generally free for a few days every fort- 
night. Thus the missions are usually arranged 
to commence on a Saturday, and to continue 
for ten days. At the close of this ten days he 
is generally free until the following Saturday, 
when he commences a mission in another town. 

He takes a well-earned holiday in the course 
of the year, and he enjoys spending it on a 
farm. He. delights in angling — fishing for 
trout as well as fishing for men—he likes a 
day’s rabbiting, and he is also fond of reading. 
Dickens and Thackeray, Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, are among his favourite authors, while 
he greatly admires George Eliot and Walter 
Scott. 

In December, 1870, he was married to Miss 
Pennock, of Whitby, one of his converts, and 
their family consists of two sons and a daughter. 
One of the sons is at sea, and the other is 
preparing for the work of the ministry. 

As a speaker Gipsy Smith’s manner is 
pleasant, easy, and graceful. He makes no 
attempt to pose, or to be extremely dramatic, 
or to do or say anything striking to arrest 
attention. If he should make such attempt, 
he has mastered the meaning of the old Latin 
motto ‘‘Ars est celare artem,” which may 
be interpreted ‘‘True art is to conceal art.” 
In other words, there is nothing stilted or 
artificial in his style. His clear, penetrating 
and pleasant voice rings easily around the 
huge Metropolitan Tabernacle or City Temple, 
luring everyone to listen. And _ there 
trembles through his speeches that note of 
sympathy, that touch of emotion, without 
which, I think, no speaker can for long hold 
the ear of the public. Some foolishly allow 
it to run to mere sentimentality and sensa- 
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tionalisim. 
never he avoids the sensational and 
the vulgar. His services are much like those 
ordinarily to be heard on Sunday in the 
Free Churches, except that at the close of 
his address he asks those who are influenced 
to hold up their hands. Silent prayer then 
follows fer the inquirers, who are gyb. 
sequently seen individually by those who are 
regarded as competent to do so. 

In private conversation, as on the plat- 
fori, Mr. Gipsy Smith is pleasant, easy, and 
courteous in manner. In appearance his 
complexion is dark; his eyes are deep black, 
but soft and kindly, yet with a glint in them 
that tells of resolution when it may be 
necessary to be determined; and his fine 
forehead is crowned by a mass of wavy dark 
hair. He is clean shaven except for his 
moustache. His voice is a light baritone, 
which he well knows how to use in speaking, 

He sings tov, occasionally, and has sung 
twice at the City Temple. But it is as a 
speaker and preacher that he is known, and 
since he left his pastorate at Hanley in 18% 
he has occupied most of the better known 
Free Church pulpits in the country. He 
has preached for Dr. Alexander Whyte, for 
Dr. McLaren, and for the late Dr. Berry. 
His voice has been heard in the Metropolitan 


But this I understand Gipsy Smith 
does ; 


Tabernacle, and across the water in the 
Metropolitan Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Washington, the church attended by the 


late President McKinley. Not being formally 
ordained, he is regarded by some as a lay- 
man, and as such he is the only layman who 
has taken a Wesleyan Conference appointment; 
but he has preached in most of the princi- 
pal Methodist pulpits. He has been in 
America five times, and once in Australia, 
so that he has travelled far and lived in a 
sense as roving a life as though he had 
never left the gipsy tent. 

And what is the outcome, 
recommendation, after all this 
for addressing the multitude ? 

“Tf, said he, “a man has a message, and 
will deliver it with all the warmth of a 
brother’s heart, in the power of the Spirit, 
he wili not want an audience.” 


what is his 


experience, 
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Ferrvary 16ru.—The Second Persecution. 
Passage for reading—Acts v. 25—42. 


OINTS. 1. The Apostles’ preaching of 
Christ. 
The Apostles’ 
Christ’s sake. 
3. The Apostles’ joy in suifering for 
Christ. 


imprisonment for 


ILLUSTRATIONS. The Cross of 
Christ. There is a want in the human 
soul which nothing but the atonement 
of Christ on the cross can satisfy. It 
may be a stumbling-block to the Jew 
ind foolishness to the Greek, but it is the breath 
of life to him who knows and feels that he is a 
sinner. In the words of a modern preacher, “It 
is adapted to human nature as a bitter medicine 
may be to a patient. Those who have taken it, 
felt its efficacy, and recovered spiritual health, 
gladly proclaim its value; but to those who have 
not, and will not try it, it is an unpalatable potion 
still.” 

Imprisonment for Preaching. In the course of 
one of his journeys, preaching the Word, 
Wesley went to Epworth, where his father was 
buried, and preached night after night in the 
churchyard. He also preached in the afternoons 
at several of the neighbouring villages. A great 
work of conversion was wrought among the 
people, and some of them suffered for it. ‘* Their 
angry neighbours,” says Wesley in a_ letter, 
‘brought several of these ‘heretics,’ as they 
called them, before a magistrate. But when he 
asked what they had done there was a deep 
silence. At last one said, ‘They pretended to be 
better than other people, and prayed from morn- 
ing to night’; and another said, ‘They have 
converted my wife. ‘Till she went among them 
she had such a tongue, and now she is as quiet 
ss a lamb!’ ‘Take them back—take them 
ack,’ replied the magistrate, ‘and let them con- 
vert all the scolds in the town.’” 

Joy in Martyrdom. When Ignatius, pastor of the 
church at Antioch, was condemned by the Em- 
peror Trajan to suffer death at Rome, he was 
apprehensive that the Christians there, out of 
their great affection for him, might endeavour to 
prevent his martyrdom. He therefore wrote a 
‘etter from Smyrna to the Roman Christians, 
Which he sent on before him, wherein he earnestly 
besought them to take no measures for the con- 
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tinuance of his life; for, said he, “I long for 
death,” adding as a reason why he was desirous 
of thus testifying his love to Christ, “My love 
is crucified.” 


FEBRUARY 23ap.—The Arrest of Stephen. 
Passage for reading—Acts vi. 1—15 

POINTS. EVANGELIST HELPERS. 

—faith and piety. 
Their temporal work—to distribute alms. 

3. Their spiritual work—to teach and preach. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. A Minister’s Training. The best 
training for a soul-saving minister is precisely 
that which he would follow if his sole object 
were to develop the character of Christ in him- 
self. The better the man, the more powerful will 
his preaching become; as he grows like Jesus 
he will preach like Jesus. Given like purity of 
motive, tenderness of heart, and clearness of 
faith, and you will have like force of utterance. 
The direct road to success in saving souls is to 
become like the Saviour. The imitation of Christ 
is the true art of sacred rhetoric. 

Alms-giving. ‘Charity begins at home” 
the old proverb, and it is true. Let your charity 
or love, seen in good, kind, loving deeds, begin 
at home by all means, but do not let it stop 
there. Do good to your family and friends, and, 
if you please, to your party; but after this look 
abroad. Look at the Universal Church, the family 
of Christ, scattered all over the world. Forget 
all divisions in the service of Christian love. Be 
a catholic, cosmopolitan Christian. Look at your 
country and be a patriot; look at the nations of 
the earth and be a philanthropist. ‘ While we 
have time let us do good to all men.” 

Well-doing. A true Christian must be a worker 
for Christ. Industry is a prime element in piety, 
and the industry God demands is the activity of 
our whole nature. Without this a man may be 
a dreamer, but not a “‘doer”; and just so far as 
any faculty of our nature is left unemployed do 
we come short of a complete Christian character. 
I must be doing; I—my entire self, my hand, my 
foot, my eye, my understanding, my affections— 
must all be not only purposing, feeling, willing, 
but actively doing. ‘Let us be doing.” But, 
more than this, I must be ‘“ well-doing.” The 
Greek word includes the idea of beauty. True 
piety is lovely. Just so far as it comes short of 
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used by St. Paul it goes far beyond this, and 
means moral excellence. Activity is not enough ; 
Lucifer is as active as the angel Gabriel. Any 
activity that is not good is a curse. Better be 
dead than alive for evil; better be a stone without 
life than a stinging reptile. In this lies the great 
practical change of regeneration, or the new birth. 
It transfers the doer into the well-doer. The 
energy may be the same, but the direction is 
different. 


Marcu 2np.—The Stoning of Stephen. 
Passage for reading—Acts vii. 54—viii. 2. 


POINTs. CHRIST’s SERVANT. 1. Persecuted for 
Christ’s sake. 
2, Cheered by a vision of his Master. 


3. Glorified God in his life and death. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Persecution. An Italian martyr, 
in the sixteenth century, was most cruelly treated 
in the prison of the Inquisition. His brother, who 
with great difficulty obtained an interview with 
him, deeply affected by the sight of his 
sufferings. ‘‘My brother,” said the prisoner, “if 
you are a Christian, why do you distress yourself 
thus? Do you not know that a leaf cannot fall 
to the ground without the will of God? Comfort 
yourself in Christ Jesus, for the present troubles 
are not to be compared with the glory to come.” 

A Sight of Christ. It is told in the story of the 
Peninsular War, a century ago, when the great 
Duke of Wellington was Commander-in-Chief, 
that the sight of his face, whenever he appeared, 
did wonders in restoring confidence in the troops. 
They were worn out with a hundred battles, 
long marches, scanty food, many wounds, but 
when they caught a glimpse of their leader all 
their pains were forgotten, and they thought 
only of the glory and honour and rewards that 
would end the campaign, in which all would 
share. The night of battle, they felt assured, 
would end in the day of victory—war would give 
place to peace. Even so the sight of his Saviour 
sent a thrill through the heart of Stephen. He 
knew Whom he had believed, and was assured 
that all was well. To Him he commended his 
dying moments in the full assurance that his scars 
of martyrdom would be crowned with the glory 
of God. 

Life or Death. A pious Scotch minister, being 
asked by a friend during his last illness whether 
he thought himself dying, answered, “ Really, 
friend, I care not whether I am or not; for if 
I die, I shall be with God; if I live, He will be 
with me.” St. Paul, in the same spirit, told the 
Philippians the same thing when he said he 
was in a strait between two things, whether it 
were better to live for them, or at once to depart 
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and be with Christ: and he added, “ For me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 


Marcu 9ru.—The Disciples Scattered. 
Passage for reading— Acts viii. 3—17. 
PoInTs. 1. Saul in mistaken zeal persecutes., 
2. Philip in holy zeal preaches, 
3. Peter and John pray for and bless the converts, 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Bearing the €ross. We are 
told to take, not to make, our God in 
His providence will provide the right one for us, 
and we are bidden to take it up. We hear no- 
thing of laying it down—our troubles and our 
lives live and die together. Therefore welcome 
the cross of Christ, however hard it be, and bear 
it triumphantly. No one has a velvet cross, See 
that your cross is indeed Christ's cross, and not 
one of your own making. Christ's 


cross, 


cross is an 


easy burden; it is such a burden as wings are 
to a bird or sails to a ship, to carry us forward 


to the haven where we would be. 

Preachers. We might do better if, like Philip, 
we went farther afield. Our invitations to Christ, 
which fall so feebly on the those who 
regularly hear them, would be welcome to those 
to whom we never deliver them. The deep sea 
outside teems with waiting fishes. We need 
fresh hearers. The newer the news to any man, 
the more likely is he to regard it as good news, 
Invite the oft-invited certainly, but do not forget 
that those who have not been invited as yet can- 
not have been hardened by refusals. The poor and 
lame in the highways had never been bidden to 
a marriage feast before, and so, when they were 
surprised with an _ invitation, they raised no 
questions, but gladly hastened to the banquet. 
In like manner the Samaritans to whom Philip 
preached the heard and _ believed the 
Gospel, and *‘ there was much joy in that city.” 

Further Blessings. Obtaining mercy is the first 
thing. Then follows the finding grace to help in 


ears of 


Gospel 


time of need. God's order is a regular one: 
pardon for the past, then help in the present, 
followed by glory in the future. We have no 


right to reckon on God's help, protection, and 
guidance until we have this first biessing, the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, for it is in Jesus 
Christ that all other promises are made. These 
further blessings follow in divers ways. Some- 
times they come in answer to earnest private 
prayer, sometimes at some public solemn dedi- 


cation of ourselves to God, sometimes when the 
blessing of God is solemnly invoked, as at Samaria 
by the elders of the Church speaking in the name 
of the Lord. Anyhow, there is to all faithful 
souls a growth in grace and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour. 
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way on the north-west of Ireland, a gray church is set 
by “the shore; 


ee 
imc, eager to soften our sorrows, weaves grass for the 
graves at its door, f 


nd there, with no silence to lull them. still sleepers 
sleep on at their case 


brougb a thunder of turbulent waters, and wild wind 
unbaffied by trees. 
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elow is a sloping white sand-beach, a gate between \ 

= posterns of rock | 

; Jushere the sea is forbidden to enter, though often and 

ye fiercely she knock, / 
Yi, 


hougb over and over and onwards, with a strong 
® irresistable swell 
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From the width of the widest Atlantic, the sea-rollers \, 
boom like a bell. 


CFS a 
hough my home in a faraway country is fair as a =f 
homestead ma be, y mw isf y 


My bopes and my thoughts and my wishes roll in like yi 
J} the waves of the sea 


Vf Ad the place where they fall and are broken, cut off 
A by a closely shut door, 


|s a little Stone cross in a churchyard, away on the 
north-western shore. QD 
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THE PINCH OF THE GOLDEN 








BELT. 


THE CRY OF THE OVERCROWDED IN WEST LONDON, 


(Illustrated from Photographs by Cassell and Co., Ltd.) 





T is the first day of 
November, which 
enters with a smile, 
and the afternoon 
melts away into 
one of the glorious 
copper sunsets that 
only London’s own 
particular atmos- 
phere can produce 
to perfection. For 
the time being, 

dreary bricks and mortar and a damp road 
are tinted with royal purple and assume 
a certain unwonted picturesque guise. A 
few miserable children raise a cheer and 
a few attenuated chickens run about in 
nervous agitation as a respectable coach- 
man, after many inquiries for a certain 
address, drives cautiously down the 
narrow street. He may well ponder the 
question of a way out, as there is no 
room to turn round. Children and 
ehickens seem equally inclined to treat 
the carriage with the sacrificial reverence 
that the Hindus of old days offered to 
the car of Juggernaut. It is believed 
that a clergyman whose services are 
required is hidden somewhere not far 
off, and the natives readily volunteer to 
conduct one of the visitors to his 
domicile while the rest wait. 

The scene is not in the East’ nor 
even in the South of London; but 
looking from the ancient city towards 
the sunset, it is set amid the jewels of 
its golden belt, and bears the name, 
however unworthily, of royal Kensington. 
In one descriptive map which accompanies 
Mr. Charles Booth’s ** Life and Labour of 
the People,” its tint indicates that 60 per 
cent. of the residents are in poverty; and 
in a second map, where social degrees are 
represented by seven different colours, 
parts of it are dark blue, which means 
destitution, whilst a black line tells of 
a more fatal element: it is the abode of 
vice and crime. This map signifies by its 
distribution of yellow patches that the 
West is the El Dorado of London. In the 
golden streets all the families keep three 
or more servants and the houses are rated 




















at £100 a year at least. But the West 
End is streaked with all the colours of 
the rainbow. In the midst of wealth and 
middle class comfort are dark, sombre 
hues, intended no doubt simply to define 
the various conditions, but suggesting 
that certain communities have beep 
beaten black and blue in the battle of 
life. 

An examination into the causes of their 
maimed and bruised state elicits charges 
against circumstances too numerous to 
detail. The evil due to intemperance 
cannot be exaggerated; but overcrowd- 
ing as both a cause and an effect of 
drunkenness, and the root of immeasur- 
able misery, stares one in the face. A 
district which runs into the boroughs of 
Kensington, Chelsea and Paddington 
serves as a melancholy example. It is 
one that easily escapes notice. There is 
something interesting in a noble ruin; 
it has a past. There is _ something 
attractive in a flourishing new locality: 
it has a future. But a neighbourhood 
without a story, and without a prophecy 
of improvement, and with a present that 
is a negation of everything but prospects 
that displease, easily sinks into oblivion. 
It never was noble; it never can be dis- 
tinguished. It was never a _ country 
village: it was never a cathedral city. It 
began as a speculative investment; it 
has been inhabited as a convenience. No 
one loves it; no one decorates it. I 
many cases the houses bear all the stamp 
of reckless ill-usage. One part of it, St. 
Andrew's district, owes its existence to 
the action of the Great Western Railway 
in taking over the ground which was once 
known as Tyburn and its environs. 
There lurked a company engaged in 
keeping pigs, and one of their haunts was 
Hog Lane; another, Bosworth Fields. 
The character of these keepers of swine 
was notorious—Tyburnian to the utmost. 
It was well to dislodge them; but when 
in great numbers they planted themselves 
and their pigs on the banks of the canal 
in the innocent fields of North Kensing- 
ton, they gave the name of the “ Piggerie 
to one part and a by’no means improv 
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reputation to the rest. The last of the 
original cottages have been lately de- 
molished, but traces of Tyburnian 
qualities remain. Here lived Milsom and 
Fowler, Who were found guilty of the 


Muswell Hill murder, and here the 
police find their duties anything but 
a sinecure. 

It is perhaps too sweeping to say 
that no one loves the gloomy region. 
The vicar has lived in it for thirty-one 
years, and he can tell of a band of 
men and women whose lives are spent 
in acts of love that glorify the dull 
streets, One lady, for instance, has 
had a Bible class for twenty-nine 
years With a weekly attendance 
through the last winter of from sixty 
to ninety members. Amongst the 
poor are heroes and heroines who 
rise above their surroundings; but this 
elevation generally means their re- 
moval to a region where neighbours 
will be more congenial. Their place 
is immediately filled by immigrants 
of a lower degree. The district was 
built for a class who would occupy 
the houses in families, but rooms let 
out in tenements are now the order 
of the day. and the unhappy results 
f close packing meet the workers at 
every turn. In this parish formed of 
an elongated triangle there are 10,000 
persons to 690 houses. One of the 
mission women expressed her opinion 
that many of the new-comers chose 
this place to make their last stand 
before being swept into the jaws of 
long outraged lawand justice. Families dis- 
appeared from one street to be discovered 
in another hard by. The change of abode 
was constant. She had visited one room 
where three men and several woman were 
all sleeping. Revolting sights of violence 
were common from the back window of 
the mission house, and night was often 
made hideous by the heart-rending cries 
of an ill-used child and a volley of bad 
language from the lips of a little girl 
retorting in impotent rage upon her 
Violent moti:er. It is a serious matter to 
contemplate tnat part of the undeveloped 
citizens of the London-which-is-to-be now 
spending their infancy packed into 
garrets and kitchens. How does the day 
begin for some members of this com- 
munity ? 


“As I come to school about twenty 


minutes to nine,” the schoolmistress said, 
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*T see little children, half-dressed and 
dreadfully dirty, fetching drink for their 
parents, who are still in bed, and numbers 
of boys are sitting on the pavement 
playing cards and gambling. Not long 








BOSWORTH ROAD: 150 PEOPLE LIVE IN THESE THREE 
HOUSES. 


ago some lads tripped up a policeman 
and broke his leg. He lay on the road, 
and not a soul came to his help, until 
another constable appeared and had him 
removed in an ambulance.” 

Is it surprising that men and women, 
passing the night under’ circumstances 
that make restful and healthy sleep 
impossible, crave for drink to give their 
jaded bodies a spur and urge them into 
action? The Rev. Dr. Clifford, whose 
congregation of Westbourne Park Chapel 
supports the Bosworth Road Mission, 
which is in this district, wrote not long 
since that the searchlight of the press 
Was required on certain parts of Kensal 
New Town. For eight years the deacones- 
connected with this mission has gone in 
and out amongst the people. In at 
least one house in Bosworth Road, with 
eight rooms and an ante-room, she found 
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forty-four persons — sleeping. Thirty- 
seven occupied another, where the back- 
parlour, having the door broken down, was 
empty; and twenty-six a neighbouring 
house which had. no ante-room. A gen- 
tleman described as a ‘coalie,” with 
his family, who numbered eight, including 
an uncle who had left his wife, lived in 
one front kitchen at a rent of half-a- 
erown. A labourer with his wife and 
six children, including a girl of sixteen 
and a boy of fourteen, made his home 
in the first floor front at a rent of three 
shillings. What is to be done with such 
cases? The law answers, ‘Turn them, 
out.” But to put the law into action 
raises another problem. 

*One day,” said the deaconess, ‘‘I saw 
a father, mother, and three children, 
whom I knew, all out in the street to- 
gether. It was piercingly cold, and the 
baby in the mother’s arms was only three 
weeks old. I found that one of the 
children had been removed to the fever 
hospital, and the sanitary authorities 
had undertaken to disinfect the front 
kitchen where they lived, and it was 
locked against them. No neighbours had 
room to take in one of the party, and 
they were naturally afraid of infection, 
so there was nothing for the family to 





do but to walk about the streets. We 
took them into our hall, where they re- 
mained all day, for their home was not 
open to them until the evening.” 

No empty room or corner in all these 
dwellings where a poor woman might 
creep with her three weeks’ old baby to 
tind shelter even for a few hours from the 
wintry cold! It is calculated that in 
London 900,000 are crowded together in 
direct contravention of the Public Health 
Act of 1891, but to turn them into the street 
would not improve matters. Moreover, 
nothing is harder to detect than the 
worst cases. “Ill send the Sanitairy 
after you!” one women threatens her 
neighbour, with much the same intent as 
in the days of her childhood she yelled, 
“Tl tell your mother!” The “Sani- 
tairy,” a friend in disguise, is also the 
modern bogey of the slums; but when 
by a patent method of communication 
it is known that a_ representative of 
the local government is hovering near, 
lodgers, boarders, paying guests, com- 
panions, and hangers-on of the family 
disappear pro tem. The inspector reports 
nothing, for there is nothing to report. 
The scattered wanderers know that his 
hours of duty are over at 5 p.m., and 
they often manage to return by night. 
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But it is the early bird that gets the 
worm. The medical officer of health for 
Kensington reported in November, 1898, 
that an inspector and police constable 
visited a house in Kenley Street, which 
is in the district of St. James’s, Norland 
Square, shortly after 5 a.m. They found 
five women sleeping in a room with just 
half the cubic feet of air that the law 
deems absolutely necessary. Two were 
under the bed. In a house in Sirdar 
Street they discovered one man, four 
women, and two children at home in 
one room, two of the young women 
lying under the bed. 

ae special area is known as the “ West 
London Avernus.” Into the ‘* Avernus” 
are swept the classes who have pawned 
all their belongings or those who shift 
continually. The choice between lodging 
houses and furnished rooms lies before 
them. The medical officer of health says 
that cases can be cited of 
houses worth 12s. or 15s. a 
week being let so as to 
bring in 30s., 40s., or even, 
in a few cases, 50s. a week, 
though the furniture for 
the most part is so meagre 
and wretched as to be 
hardly worthy the name. 
One glance at the neglected 
little children visible through 
the ever-open doors of 
common lodging - houses 
oly too common in the 
region of Latimer Road-—-is 
enough to move the ordi 
nary pedestrian to cry for 
the eye of Divine compas- 
sion to rest upon them. 

By the kindness of the 
vicar = of Holy Trinity, 
Latimer Road, I was able 
to accompany a lady worker 
on some visits to her dis- 
trict. It is a place where 
the public - house doors 
swing open constantly : but 
me has been possessed by 
Harrow boys past and pre- 
sent, who have converted 
it into the headquarters of 
a mission. Rooms intended 
for a bar and all its accom- 
paniments are equally con- 
venient for a men’s club 
With games and_ refresh- 
ments of a wholesome and 
936 
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harmless character. From this starting- 
point the first visit was to a home con- 
sisting of two rooms. A father and eight 
children were sleeping here, the mother at 
this time lying quiet in her last sleep. She 
had been at work a few days before, 
the sister-in-law who had come to man- 
age household affairs said, but the poor 
woman was in consumption, and ought 
to have kept her bed. A baby of a year 
old breathed noisily and rolled restlessly 
in the arms of his aunt. He seemed 
very ill, but “He is a king to what he 
was,” she declared; “the doctor did say 
he could not live.” Arrangements were 
being made to distribute the children, 
the old grannie having taken one that 
morning. The typical woman often to 
be found in company with trouble sat 
on the landing stitching at some black 
material with quick, capable hands. On 
uw remark being made regarding her 
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helpfulness, she lifted a transparent face, 
full of the calmness, not of impassive- 
ness, but of the quiet that has triumphed 
over rough and stormy scenes, and said 
with regard to making the children’s 
mourning, “It is all I can do for them.” 
She was a widow with children of her 
own, but having two sisters in good ser- 
vice, she had been able to get scraps of 
food for the family. To disclaim merit be- 
longs naturally to the servants who follow 
most closely their Master’s commands and 
may venture to say, “‘We have done all 
that which it was our duty to do.” 

One peculiarity of this parish is that 
it has a more stationary population than 
most poor districts. Large laundries are 
an anchorage; nearly all the women are 
engaged in washing or mangling. It is 
a humiliating fact that at pay-time a 
company of men wait outside the build- 
ings where their wives are employed to 
receive their earnings or as much of them 
as they can get. 

We called on a superior woman, who 
would have posed in her right place 
as an upper servant. She was hard at 
work, though her drawn face and white 
lips looked more fit for the pillow. Nine 
out of her fifteen children, including a 
baby of a fortnight old, were living, 
but one or two were generally in- hos- 
pitals or convalescent homes. The normal 
condition was for the father, mother, and 
seven children to sleep in the two rooms, 
which had one bed apiece. The mangle, 
which mainly supported the family, filled 
up a small kitchen. It was Tuesday, and 
therefore the windows were broken; it 
was the custom of Paterfamilias to get 
drunk on Saturday night and to break 
the windows and damage the furniture 
at least once in three weeks. To add to 
the poor woman’s burdens, her rent had 
just been raised sixpence a week in con- 
sequence of a complaint having been 
made to the sanitary authorities against 
the family overcrowding; so far, there 
had been no other result. 

In two rooms of another house mem- 
bers of four generations were congre- 
gated. A dear, dirty old woman, 
crouching before the fire, said she was 
eighty-nine, and every night she liked 
to remember that she was a day’s march 
nearer home. She was blind, but the 
most cheerful of the party—perhaps 
beeause she lived in the past and the 
future, and was placidly oblivious of pre- 
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sent worries. She was not disturbed by 
the movements of her three great-grand. 
children, just home from school, who 
wandered about the room eating their 
midday meal of bread and jam or treacle, 
She was unconscious of the fact that her 
daughter bent a handsome but agonised 
face over a young woman who had had 
lockjaw, and now writhed in _ terrible 
pain on the bed in the next room, while 
both waited for the doctor. 

It was a relief to enter a home where 
the husband earned regular wages. His 
wife was proud of him and of her 
family affairs generally. Her six children, 
the eldest a boy of fifteen, all lived 
with their father and mother in the two 
rooms that they called home. “They 
were all such children for their mother,’ 
she said. She had more reason to con- 
gratulate herself on keeping them round 
her than was at first apparent. It is a 
lamentable fact that from the age of 
thirteen to fifteen boys and girls are 
often crowded out, and take to the in- 
dependent life which means the road to 
ruin. Plentiful as the children appear, 
the infant mortality is very high. 
**Numbers die from exposure to cold,” 
the district visitor said. ‘I have seen 
them, whilst the snow was on the ground, 
sitting on the kerb and crying bitterly. 
They were turned out of school, for it was 
the dinner hour, but their mothers were 
in the laundry, and the rooms locked up.” 

It is a break in the monotony of visits 
in rows of houses built with terrible uni- 
formity to turn into a mews where the 
stables and rooms above are let separately. 
Horses are not the only occupants of 
the ground floor. Most of the stables 
are used to store the costers’ vegetables 
or the hawkers’ stock-in-trade. The idea 
may not be appetising; still the neces 
sary part of their livelihood must spend 
the night somewhere. One coster was 
discovered to have extended his hospi- 
tality to his donkey ; he might be charged 
with want of taste in choosing a com- 
panion for his  bed-sitting-room: but 
necessity knows no laws. It is difficult 
to sound the depths of the “ Avernus,” 
and to say where it is most deadly; 
but, on the authority of Mr. C. Booth, 
poverty of as deep and dark a type 4 
exists anywhere in London is reached it 
the district of St. Clement's Road, where 
nearly 9 per cent. belong to the lowest 
class of occasional labourers, loafers, and 
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semi-criminals. It is said that in old times 
the gipsies entering London from the 
West camped here and have left their 
traces on the character and even on the 
faces of the people. It is certainly now 
the halting-place of tramps. From its 
very nature, a floating population sweeps 
into erevices and corners, and intensifies 
all the horrors of congestion. Children 
are born in it and live out their lives 
without treading on the terra firma of 
respectability. But it is also swelled by 
rustics Who come to London in search of 
work, by young people crowded out of 
their homes, by men and women intended 
for a higher destiny, whose strength has 
not been equal to withstand the pressure 
of adverse circumstances. Once set adrift, 
in all human probability they are carried 
beyond the reach of any anchorage and 
are liable to be engulfed. To heip 
them by improved housing accommodation 
without changing their habits or second 
nature would be _ lost 
labour. 
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of two districts belonging to St. George's, 
Campden Hill, averaged over nine to each 
house. The vicar describes his people as 
“honest, sober, industrious, and _ self- 
respecting.” 

Throughout West London the friends 
of the poor tell the same story, until the 
fear arises lest it should become weari- 
some and monotonous. They point the 
moral and adorn the tales with as many 
tragedies as those of the Arabian Nights, 
and might, indeed, make them last as 
long. Poverty in the cast-off clothes of 
the rich, pressed into the streets off 
the Lock Bridge in Maida Vale; vicious 
humanity condensed in the narrow courts 
of St. John’s Wood, Grove Road, and 
Edgware Road; struggling poverty, des- 
titution, brutality, and crime hiding in 


the shadow of wealth, and the leaven of 


evil permeating the mass as the natural 
result of its compression. Whilst the 
population increases, the accommodation 





About six hundred 
yards from Queen Vic- 
joria’s birthplace is an 
area of three hundred 
by four hundred yards 
inhabited by six thou- 
sand persons. This part 
isinteresting, as it takes 
in a survival of old 
Kensington. The an- 
cient cottages, relics of 
the time when this 
fashionable part of the 
town was an agricul- 
tural district, are 
threatened with de- 
struction. The medical 
officer of health will 
‘welcome the day 








when the owner shall 
have carried out his 
expressed determina- 
tion to rebuild them.” Health before 
sentiment. But there are houses in this 
favoured parish more crowded and less 
picturesque than Cosen’s Cottages, those 
eight little dwellings of which seven 
possess two rooms each. At the time of 
inspection one cottage was empty, but 
six of those with two rooms were occu- 
pied by twelve adults and nine children. 
They were not, however, overcrowded 
in the eyes of the law. According to 
the last census returns, the population 





COSEN’S COTTAGES (WITHIN HALF A MILE OF QUEEN VICTORIA'S BIRTHPLACE). 


decreases, and the privacy of home life 
is erushed out. Publicity begins with 
the child in his cradle and continues to 
the end. 

The unexpectedness of poverty and 
overcrowding is their chief characteristic 
in the West End. In Marylebone, the 
premier parish in London, the centre of 
literary men and women, the headquar- 
ters of the medical profession, poverty 
and wealth—the sting and the remedy— 
flourish, like the dock and the nettle, 
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side by side. The houses of the working 
classes are pulled down to make room 
for an increasing number of the abodes 
of wealth and ease; the result is fresh 
squeezing in the small houses that re- 
main, and the tikelihood of respectability 
being wrung 
out of them. 
Rents go up 
without any 
increase of 
comfort, and 
workmen’s 
trains to 
the suburbs 
are over- 
erowded. 
The weekly 
wage of the 
poorer class 
does not 
average £1, 
whilst front 
rooms are 
let for 6s. or 
7s. and back 
rooms for 
4s. each. In 
Maryle- 
bone’ there 
are 11,000 
one - roomed 
tenements, 
of which 
many are 
occupied by whole families. In one part, 
Lisson Grove, it is said that the worst 
class of house farmers is reaping a 
rich harvest. A few years ago an alarm- 
ing report issued by the medical officer of 
health resulted in a crusade to rescue 
children from underground kitchens and 
back-yard cottages. Consequently many 
landlords refused to take children at 
all. So great is the demand for rooms 
that buildings for the poor started in 
this district by private enterprise yield 
10 or 11 per cent. Three areas have been 
condemned as insanitary: two are being 
dealt with; the third must wait, for 
there is absolutely nowhere to house the 
people on the site. One class of persons, 
useful and necessary in poor districts, 
has gained the respect and sympathy of 
the London County Council. The costers 
are not all to be evicted at once; room 
is to be provided for a hundred at a 
time. 

No poor district is complete without its 








costers. Westminster, being within easy 
reach of the markets, is one of their 
favourite haunts. But Westminster has 
a character of its own. The aborigines 
may be the descendants of former seekers 
of sanctuary. Perhaps no district jy 
London has 
more amply 
rewarded 
the labours 
of God’s 
servants 
which have 
spread over 
the la St 
fifty years, 
The greater 
part has 
com pletely 
changed in 
character; 
but almost 
Within a 
stone’s- 
throw of one 
of England's 
noblest and 
mostancient 
churches, of 
the Houses 
of Parlia- 
ment, and 
of other in- 


ORCUS STREET. stitutions of 


which the 
nation may be justly proud, patches of 
destitution, with all its worst ae 
companiments, still remain. According 
to the statistics of poverty in Central 
and South-West London, Soho, the Strand, 
and Westminster head the list, and West- 
minster Abbey, with 45°9 per cent., is the 
highest; but here overcrowding is on the 
decrease. ‘‘Such cases are looked after 
very well,” the Rev. Canon Blackley, vicar 
of St. James the Less, remarks, alluding 
to his own parish. “I have known of late 
years many instances wherein owners of 
dweiirgs have been required to reduce 
the nu..vers accommodated in their tene 
ments. From a sanitary point of view 
this is very desirable; but its effect, 
generally speaking, has been to make it 
almost impossible for a man and his wife 
and three children to get rooms at all. 
I have been trying hard to find rooms 
for such a family in order to move them 
from two unhealthy basement rooms into 
better air, but they are always refused.’ 
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The experience of Westminster is re- 
peated in Chelsea. A working man has 
notice to quit the model dwellings because 
three children are too many according to 
therules. The only eligible lodging that 
he can find is so far from his work that, 
as his means do not admit of his paying 
the fare, his walk to and fro involves 
his being on the tramp three hours daily. 
The enforcement of sanitary measures, 
though they cause suffering to indi- 
viduals, has resulted in Chelsea in the 
death-rate being reduced enormously in re- 
cent years. Both Westminster and Chelsea 
have still enough and to spare of pictur- 
esque poverty and sensational vice. They 
still offer pleasant surprises: here a rem- 
nant of handsome wood-carving, there a 
house bearing out its 
historical traditions. 
But within the last 
twenty years stones 
which might cry out for 
the heart-rending misery 
that they have wit- 
nessed have been buried 
under the foundations 
of commanding man- 
sions. 

The towns must be 
crowded so long as there 
isa stream of immigra 
tion from the country. 
Soin one sense no arts 
seem to thin the popula- 
tion of the slums. They 
are the avenues through 
which the vices’ that 
endanger the nation find 
entrance. History tells 
of a period when London 
of the past, the stately 
Augusta, was invaded 
north, south, east and 
west. The town was 
surrounded by the con- 
queror. London was 
silent. It lay amid its 
marshes and moors, the 
old roads choked and 
overgrown. Again 
London is threatened, 
hot by open enemies, 
but by irresisiible 
numbers bringing with 
them the seeds of dis- 





ease, Lord Rosebery 
says that ‘‘ There has 
never been such a 
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problem to exercise the faith, and the 
ingenuity, and the enterprise of mankind 
as this great conglomeration of human 
beings which is called London. .. . 
What is this great body of disjointed 
but crowded parishes; what is this great 
desert, inhabited by neglected humanity ? 
Is ita town, populous indeed, but remote 
from the seat of Empire? No; it is the 
seat of Empire itself.” 

If London is indeed the key and the 
heart of the Empire, a matter which 
affects its soundness is a_ national 
question, which for the sake of patriot- 
ism, as well as for the honour of God 
and the love of humanity, cannot be 
lightly laid aside without some solution 
of the problem. 





LAUNDRY COURT, PELIN STREET, WESTMINSTER CLOSE TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
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“ JOAN.” 


A Complete Story by Margaret Westrup. 


JY GREAT old sweet- 
smelling garden, 
Ws) and one little 
be, maid amongst 
the flowers and 
bees and butter- 
flies. All alone 
she was, for 
mother did not 
come out into 
the garden much 
these days. Joan 
stopped before a 
tall pink holly- 
hock, and spoke, 

‘I don’t therink 
P this is such a nice 
y summer as most,” 
¥ she said. ** 1 used 
to say ‘fink,’ 
once—oh, years and years ago, when I was 
ker-wite a little baby, but I say ‘therink,’ 
now, ‘cause I'm ’most grown up, you see.” 

Then she walked on again down the little 
twisting gravel path, with her hands clasped 
behind her, and her brows’ grave’ with 
thought. For so Man Daddy used to walk, 
when he was having a big ‘“ therink.” 

‘But it’s whole days—most years—since 
Man Daddy went away,” she said, stopping 
beside a great grey-green bush of lavender, 
‘‘and he said good-bye so hasty, he squeeged 
me so hard that he hurt, and his eyes were 
angry, and I hadn’t been naughty at aill. 
Are you sorry, sweet lavender ?” 

She buried her face in the fragrance, then 
trotted on down the little path, till she came 
to a tall fox-glove. She tilted back her yellow 
head and gazed up at the white and red 
bells with wide-eyed gravity, her hands still 
clasped behind her back. 

*“One day,” she said, ‘“‘a lady came to see 
mother. It was—it was a long, big time ago, 
afore you were borned, pretty ladies what 
bow, and she tried to kiss me when she 
was going, but I didn’t like her, you see, 
and I wouldn’t kiss her, and I ran in to 
mother, and mother was ill on the—I forget 
—the bed without covers in the drawjing 
room, you know, and the lady was smiling 
ever so, and her dress was as long as a new 
little baby’s, and that was the day Man 
Daddy went away.” 

She bowed gravely to the polite fox-gloves, 
and trotted on. 

Before a group of tall white lilies she 








stopped again. She came closer, and, stretch. 
ing up her arms, pu led one gently down and 
laid her soft cheek zgainst the snowy petals, 

For a moment the baby lip quivered. “ Man 
Daddy loved you the bestest of all. *‘ Queen 
of the Garden ’—that’s what he called you, 
you know.” 7 

Then a cry went up in the warm, sweet 
dir. “TI want Man Daddy—oh! | want him 
so bad!” 

The littlke hands were unclasped only to 
be locked together tighter still. ‘For Pm 
most grown up, you see,” whispered Baby 
Joan to the tall white lily, ‘“‘and grown-ups 
don’t ery, you know.” 

She left the lilies, and walked on in deep 
thought. At the end of the path her wee 
red sunshade was tied with string to a nail 
in the wall. Such a long while it had taken 
to fix that sunshade “propelly,” but Joan 
eyed it proudly now. 

“Are you ker-wite happy?” she - said, 
peeping round at the clambering white and 
pink convolvulus behind the little parasol; 
**poor muslin ladies, didn’t the wind blow 
you drefful ?” 

Then she watched a little blue butterfly 
as she fluttered about from flower to flower, 
and finally sailed over the wall. 

“If [ was a buttlefly,” she said to the 
convolvulus, **I would soon find Man Daddy.” 
She sighed, so that her small mousiin- 
pinafored bosom gave a big heave; ‘but 
then,” with another thought, ‘“‘I’d have to 
leave mother.” 

She sighed again. ‘‘ Mother says, ‘Don't 
worry, Joan,’ when I ask when Man Daddy's 
coming home, and then she kisses me ever 
so, to make up.” 

She trotted on again with hands behind 
her back, 

A woman looking from a window turned 
away in anguish from the small feminine 
imitation of Man Daddy. 

Suddenly the chubby legs twinkled in wild 
haste up the garden, across the velvet lawn, 
out of the open gate into the road. 

“I can go ’most as fast as a buttlefly,” said 
Joan, ‘“‘and T’ll find Man Daddy at the nice 
place where Fido was took when he was lost, 
where there were such a heaps and heaps of 
dogs. I know Man Daddy 'll be there,” with 
a gleeful chuckle that brought the dimples 
laughing to her cheeks. ‘*Mother never 
thought of that. I b’lieve it was the lilies 
what put the therink in my inside.” 

Along the hot, dusty road, meeting no one 
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in this peaceful dinner hour, she trotted, her 
sun-bonnet dragging behind, and her yellow 
hair rivalling the glowing cornfields on either 
side. 

In her desire to emulate a butterfly she got 
over the ground at a surprising pace. She 
put all her heart and soul into her endeavour, 
as she always did into everything she under- 
took. Life to Joan was a deep and an earnest 
thing. She hardly knew that her short legs 
were aching, or that her curls were sticking 
to her damp little brow. By the time the 
village dinner hour was over the village was 
left far behind by Joan’s determined legs. 
She began to meet people, and a few asked 
her where she was going. Joan’s beaming, 
moist smile and her answer, *‘Man Daddy— 
jus’ there,” with a grimy forefinger pointing 
apparently to the end of the road, or lane, 
or field, satisfied them. But presently Joan 
stopped to talk to a great sunflower nodding 
its golden head at her over the railing of a 
little garden. It was when she caught sight 
of its friendly face that she knew how her 
legs ached. 

“You see,” she said, sitting down just for 
one minute beneath the sunflower, and gazing 
up at it wistfully, “I'm not really a buttle- 
fly, and—and my legs hurt a little.” 

The sunflower nodded encouragingly. 

“It's a long way,” said Joan. “I’ve run 
miles and miles, pretty gold lady—oh, miles 
and miles—miles”—her voice trailed off into 
a drowsy murmur—‘tand miles!” she said 
with a sudden jerk, and sitting upright. She 
gazed up at the sunflower reproachfully. “I 
mustn’t go to sleep,” she said; ‘I’ve to find 
Man Daddy in the big place where they took 
Fido when he was lost. It’s jus’ there,” 
pointing down the road. ‘Good-bye, gold 
lady. 1 must be quick, ‘cause Man Daddy 
will be lonesome without me and mother, you 
see, and mother will be lonesome too.” 

She started at a run, then looked back over 
her shoulder at the sunflower with a troubled 
little laugh. ‘*My legs won’t work propelly,” 
she said, and struggled on. The sun had 
gone behind great threatening clouds, but 
Joan took no heed. All her mind was centred 
on getting on. She took no more rest till 
she came suddenly upon a group of poppies 
growing in the grass at the wayside; by 
them her legs stumbled and gave way, and 
she sank down on to the grass. She whis- 
pered to them in a little voice that was breath- 
less and full of tears. ‘I want mother and 
Man Daddy!” she said, and then she lay still 
and set all her teeth together to keep the 
sobs back. But presently she sat up. ‘ Dey’s 
coming,” she gasped, her grammar growing 
Weak in her extremity. A sudden gleam lit 
her face, 


“Grown-up angels cry to give the flowers 
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water,” she said, as a great tear rolled down 
her cheek, and, kneeling, she bent over the 
poppies and sobbed her heart out, while the 
tears splashed on to the flowers. But other 
drops came and mingled with hers—great 
angry drops from dark clouds overhead—drops 
that beat the poppies shuddering to the earth. 
“The angels are crying too,” murmured Joan 
sleepily, and rolled over and lay still. 

The angels’ crying was long and vehement. 
It woke Joan several times, but she was 
dazed with weariness. Once she murmured 
with a smile, “ It’s ’most a cold bath ‘stead of 
a teppy to-day, mother,” and went to sleep 
again. 


N the dimly lit room on the white little 
bed Joan tossed wearily from side to 
side. ‘‘You see, little blue ladies, it 
hurts bad in your stummick—jus’ here,” 

laying one hot little hand on her chest; but 
I'm not crying, you know.” 

“No, my brave little darling,” murmured 
the woman bending over her. 

“But you is, mother!” in an access of 
utter surprise. “I felt it on my head. I! 
finked—therinked—grown-ups never——Oh, it 
—hurts, mother!” her fingers clinging round 
her mother’s; “it hurts, you see,” drawing 
a long, sobbing breath. 

Presently she began anxiously, “That did 
sound like crying a bit, but,” with a tremu- 
lous little laugh, “it wasn’t—it wasn’t, 
really——” 

*“No, no, dear—I know—try to go to 
sleep,” and she began to sing a lullaby. 

‘You sing very nice, all of you,” babbled 
the restless voice. ‘I do like flower-singing— 
you can hear the wind shaking their voices— 
but Man Daddy won't come! One day, it 
Was years and years ago, little pink ladies, 
I ran and ran—you see, I’m not really a 
buttlefly, but then when buttleflies use their 
legs they go quite slow, and I haven’t any 
wings, you see 4 

A frock-coated figure bent over the bed 
now, and the woman's eyes never left his 
face. 

“Fever high—she must be soothed.” 

*“T want Man Daddy—you’re not Man 
Daddy—do you know, one day, when I was 
ker-wite litthe—I cut mine finger—I cried 
wasn’t it funny? But Man Daddy tied it 
up and I laughed, ‘cause hé said it was a 
dolly. Would he tie my stummick up if he 
was here? It hurts, you see—oh, it hurts!” 

Anguished and broken came the woman’s 
voice: **I do not know where he is.” 

The doctor looked grave, and presently he 
went. 

* Darling, you are so brave and good, will 
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you try to go to sleep, to—to be well when 
Daddy comes back ?” 

“Is he coming, mother? Oh, it hurts!” 
with a sob, “it hurts so, mother.” 

“If you go to sleep, dear—oh, do try, Joan 
—do try!” 

“J will shut mine eyes —tight, mother, 
so——" 

The restless little body lay rigidly still. 

“Think of the sheep, dear,” said the 
mother, using a recipe she had found success- 
ful with Joan in a former childish illness. 
“Count them as they come up to the gate 
and jump over it. 
two, three.” 

Presently the great eyes opened with a 
piteously worried look. 

' “Mother, they stick! They won't jump over 
the gate at all!” 

All the woman’s pride had gone. 

She racked her brain for some clue to her 
hushand’s whereabouts. At last she thought 
she had one, faint and elusive, but she would 
try—she would telegraph. She crept from the 
room while Joan lay in an uneasy doze, and 
wrote her telegram, and sent it off with a 
wild prayer in her heart. 

The night—so long that Joan thought after 
each doze that it was a fresh weary night 
begun again—passed; the sun rose in a glory 
that flooded the room and shone pink on the 
weary little face lying on the crumpled pillow; 
and then, when the pink glory had faded and 
left only one bar of gold peeping through the 
blinds and resting lovingly on the yellow 
curls, he came. Straight to the little bed- 
room he came. 

“You see, Queen of the Garden,” babbled 
the restless little voice, “it hurts rather bad. 
He loved you the bestest of all; but he won't 
come—and I mustn't cry, you see. But it 
hurts |” 

He bent over her, her tiny hands in his. 

“ Joan 
Joan’s beaming smile greeted him. 

“He has come, Queen of the Garden—Man 
Daddy has come!” she said with an infinite 
content, and fell asleep. 


See, there they go—one, 


When she wakened the pain had ‘’most 
gone.” 

“IT knowed you would take it away, Man 
Daddy, but ”—wistfully—“I didunt find you, 
did I?” 

He glanced across the bed at the woman’s 
down-bent head. 

“Yes, Joan, you did. If you hadn’t looked 
for me, I should not have come.” 

She half smiled. 

“But——_” 


“ JOAN ” 


*“Never mind how, little one. It is all 
through you I am here.” 

“Honest Ingin, Man Daddy ?” 

‘**Honest Ingin, Joan.” 

She beamed, satisfied. 

“If I hadn’t looked for you, you wouldn't 
have comed. Aren't you ever so glad, 
mother?” 

Low and earnest came the woman’s answer 

** Yes, dear.” 

**May I go and tell the flowers, now, Man 
Daddy ?” 

**Not yet, Joan.” 

“But you haven’t tied up my stummick 
into a dolly——” 

“Not this time. Lie still and be good, little 
one. 

‘Yes, Man Daddy. Kiss me.” 

He bent over and kissed her. 

**You too, mother.” Then suddenly she 
dimpled gleefully. “I want a jumble kiss,” 
she said. 

There was a little constrained pause. 

*You haven’t forgotted, Man Daddy?” in 
shrill tones of woe. 

“Bo.” 

“Then be quick!”—holding out her hands. 
“Come ‘long, mother.” 

“We must humour her,” murmured the 
mother, with downcast eyes. ‘It is a foolish 
game, but -” 

The man kept his arm around her when the 
**game” was over. 

‘““We must pretend well, she is so sharp,” 
he muttered weakly. 

Joan lay and chuckled drowsily. When 
the long lashes rested on the baby’s cheeks, 
the woman made a slight movement away 
from him; but his arm tightened. 

**Suppose she wakened ?” he said. 

There was no sound then in the room save 
the ticking of his watch. Presently he spoke: 

“Nora, I cannot go away again.” 

**Stay "—she breathed—‘“I do not believe 
that tale.” 

**God bless you, dear!” 

Silence again. Then— 

“TI should have denied it, Nora.” 

**No—no; I was wicked to doubt you.” 

**T deny it now, before “4 

But she stopped him with a kiss. 

‘**Man Daddy, kiss me too! May I go and 
tell the flowers in the mornin’? I am ker-wite 
well now.” 

**Go to sleep again, little one.” 

She shut her eyes obediently, then opened 
them with a gleeful smile. 

‘All the sheeps are jumping over the gate 
now, mother!” she cried—‘‘every one of 
them!” 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 


By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 
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Photo: Praycott, Birmingham.) 
MR. J. H. LEAR CATON 


(pecretary of the Birmingham Temperance Society.) 


A NEW TEMPERANCE HALL. 

A HE Temperance folk of Birmingham are 
to be congratulated upon having re- 
cently secured one of the finest and 
best equipped Temperance halls in the 

three kingdoms. The new building was 

opened by the Right Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, M.P., on October l4th, in a speech 
which commanded great attention. This is 
not the place to offer any criticism on the utter- 
ance of this much discussed politician; our 
business is rather to express our admiration of 
the public spirited munificence of Mr. Joseph 

Lucas, the President of the Birmingham Tem- 

perance Society, whose donation of one thousand 

pounds led to the building of the new hall. The 
structure takes the place of a hall erected in 

1858 at a cost of £3,000. The new building wil] 

cost not far short of twice this amount, and has 

seating accommodation for two hundred persons 
more than the old building. The architects 
were Messrs. Ewen Harper and Brother, of 

Birmingham, and the contract has been carried 

out by Mr. John Dallow, of Blackheath, Dudley. 

The style adopted is Renaissance, with imposing 

projecting windows flanked by a tower and 

turret on each side. The great hall is strikingly 
handsome, the seats being so arranged as to 
command an uninterrupted view of the platform. 

The whole of the building is lighted by elec- 

tricity, and the furnishing throughout is in the 

most complete and approved style. 


A VENERABLE SOCIETY. 

The Birmingham Temperance Society, to 
whom the hall belongs, has just completed 
the seventy-first year of its existence. It has 
had a grand succession of devoted workers, and 
the operations of the society have been con- 
ducted with that progressive and aggressive 
vigour which is associated with the municipal 
life of the great capital of the Midlands. The 
secretary of the society is Mr. J. H. Lear Caton, 
to whose untiring energies and great powers 
of organisation the institution is much in- 
debted. Open-air work, Saturday meetings of 
a very popular character, and lantern services 
in theatres on Sunday nights are among the 
special features of the work. The Temperance 
Choir is able to give a very good account of 
itself, and the Savings’ Bank is filling a very 
useful place as an aid to thrift. The subscribers 
to this venerable society clearly see a great 
amount of work for their money, when one 
remembers that the total receipts for the year 
are not much over one thousand pounds. 
With more subscribers there could be an 
increased staff of workers, and probably the 
new hall may attract helpers of the right kind 
to the support of this excellent organisation. 














THE TEMPERANCE HALL, BIRMINGHAM 
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TEMPERANCI 


4 ROYAL EXAMPLE, 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, in 
graciously consenting to attend the Crystal 
Palace Féte of the Church of England Juvenile 
Temperance members, are worthily following 
in the steps of the King and Queen, who when 
Prince and Princess of Wales, attended the 
great Bazaar organised for the furtherance of 
the cause by the Hackney and East Middle- 
sex Band of Hope Union a few years ago. 


\ TEMPERANCE BIRTHDAY. 

January 29th was the birthday of the Good 
Templars’ Watchword, which was founded so 
far back as 1874. During the twenty-eight 
years of its existence it has rendered effective 
help to aggressive Temperance work, and, 
if not too late, we cordially wish it ‘‘*many 
happy returns of the day.” The present is 
not a time when the friends of Temperance 
ean afford to think of any slackening of effort 
in the direction of supplying readable and 
helpful literature. 


ALCOHOL AND HEALTH. 

The old superstition that alcohol is necessary 
to the cure of the sick dies hard, but the 
excellent work of the Temperance Hospital 
should do much to enlighten the public mind 
on this point. Since the opening of the 
hospital in 1873 the in-patients have numbered 
17,910, and alcohol has only been administered 
forty-three times in the whole course of the 
twenty-seven years. The Board of Manage- 
ment, in appealing for continued and larger 
support from all friends of Temperance, con- 
fidently affirms ‘‘that the results obtained 
are at least equal to those shown by other 
general hospitals.” 


‘ON PAYING OFF DEBTS.” 

It is an unfortunate thing that so many 
Temperance Societies spend their money 
before they have it, and so are perpetually 
appealing to their subscribers to clear off old 
balances. Faith is a virtue of the highest 
excellence, but ‘faith without works is dead.” 
If committees have faith to launch new 
efforts, they should also muster a_ sufficient 
amount of working power to gather the cash 
in hand to pay for their new ventures, and 
not leave the poor officials the drudgery of 
raking together the wherewithal to pay 
debts. 

\ PUNGENT CRITICISM. 

Some speakers find it very difficult to start 
their speeches, others—possibly by far the 
larger number—find it more difficult to leave off. 
Schoolboys are proverbially keen critics, and 
the other day one such said of a venerable prosy 
speaker, ‘He made a jolly lot of hard tries to 
leave off!” The short. but pointed speech, like 
the short sermon, usually does the best work. 
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AN IRISH WORKER. 

Mr. Drummond Grant, of Coleraine, is 
widely known in the sister country as the 
genial and active President of the Irish Tem- 
perance League. The headquarters of the 
League are in Belfast, but its ramifications 
extend throughout the country, and _ its 
popular secretary, Mr. William Wilkinson, is 
well-known in England, as he is in constant 
attendance in the House of Commons when- 
ever Temperance legislation is to the front. 
The work of the League’s café and numerous 
coffee stalls is managed with such care that 





Photo 4 Ayton, Londonderry.) 


MR. DRUMMOND GRANT. 
(President of the Irish Temperance League.) 


a considerable profit is annually devoted to the 
League’s propaganda. Mr. Grant’s term of 
office has been marked by many successful 
conferences and gatherings, and his happy 
speech of welcome to the delegates who at- 
tended the great conference of Band of Hope 
workers in Belfast a few months ago will be 
long remembered. 


THE CHURCH AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 

In times past one has been accustomed to 
find a considerable amount of ** mud-throwing ” 
in the newspapers anent the alleged connection 
of the Church of England with the Liquor 
Traffic. It is, therefore, pleasant to read, on 
the authority of a recently published Parlia- 
mentary Return, that since May, 1883, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have suppressed 
fifty-six fully licensed houses in the Metro- 
politan district, and have decided to suppress 
forty-four others as soon as the existing 
leases expire. Clergymen and others who 
address meetings should send this good news 
far and wide. 
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WORD AND WORK 


Learning by Doing. 

Y PEAKING of Erskine of Linlathen, Jowett 

used to say that his defect as a re- 

x ligious leader was, that he had not set 

himself to any great practical effort for 

the good of mankind. So the humblest toiler in 

the field of practical effort may learn to apply an:l 

verify the truth of God in ways that one who is 

only a studious recluse, however gifted, may miss. 

He who does Christ’s will shall know of Christ's 
teaching. 


The Soldiers’ Bishop. 


THE new Chaplain-General to the Forces is the 
Right Rev. John Taylor Smith, who was Bishop 





and Sous, 


(Phot Russel: Guker Street, W.) 
BISHOP TAYLOR SMITH. 
(New Chaplain-General.) 
of Sierra Leone from 1897 until the end of last 


year, when he was chosen to succeed Dr. Edge- 
hill in his present office. Educated at St. John’s 


Hall, Highbury, he was ordained in 1885, and 
served as a curate at St. Paul's, Penge, until 


1890, when he went out to West Africa as Canon 


of St. George's Cathedral, Freetown, and Diocesan 
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IN THE MASTER’S NAME. 


Minister in Sierra Leone. In the Ashanti 
Expedition of 1895 he served as Chaplain to the 
Forces, and in that capacity ministered to the late 
Prince Henry of Battenberg during his last ill. 
and in 1896 he was appointed honorary 
chaplain to her late Majesty. 


ness, 


The Bible tie Universal Book. 


COLERIDGE’s testimony “that in the Bible there 
is more that finds me than I have experienced 
in all other books put together—words for my 
inmost thoughts, songs for my joy, utterances for 
my hidden griefs, and pleadings for my shame 
and my feebleness,” receives striking support 
from the experience of a missionary. A Chinese 
translator of the Epistle to the Romans said to 
the missionary, “Sir, you must have studied the 
Chinese nation long before you could have made 
a picture so accurate as this.” The remark refers 
especially to the description of the Gentile world, 
but its application is much wider. 


The Human Touch in Christian Work. 


A visiTror to some large glassworks where the 
moulding is all done by hand asked one day why 
some tool or machine was not used. ‘ There’s no 
tool can do this work,” was the reply. ‘“ We've 
tried any number, but somehow it needs human 
touch.” So the finest tasks which Christ en- 
trusts to humanity cannot be done by proxy, by 
machinery, societies, subscriptions, agents, but 
they need “the human touch” of the consecrated 
hand: they need the personal ministry. Christ 
said, “I will come and heal him.” 


Study to be Quiet. 
Ir is told of Claus Harms, a preacher who 
greatly blessed in the first half of the 
the last century, that he related to a Quaker how 
much daily he had to speak. The Quaker listened, 
and when Brother Harms had finished his recital of 
engrossing and distracting work, he asked, “ Brother 
Harms, if thou speakest so much, when art thou 
quiet, and when doth the Spirit of God speak to 
thee?” Harms was so impressed that from that 
time forward he passed a certain portion of each 
day in retirement. “If I had the power,” said John 
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Foster, “ of touching mankind with a spell, it 
should be this short sentence, ‘ Be quiet, be quiet.’” 


A Pauper’s Fortune. 

An aged pauper was wanted. The visitor whose 
entrance broke the monotony of the men’s day- 
rom was a humble mission woman, who had 
some difticulty in making the deaf old inmate 
understand her errand. First she told him that 
his last remaining relative was dead. He could 
not express any regret, for he hardly remembered 








soon come as a_ thief, unless, indeed, he first 
laid it up as treasure in Heaven. 


How to Bear Troubles. 


THERE are those ‘‘ whose troubles slide from 
them as readily as snow slides from the steep 
mountain sides under the summer sunshine, leav 
ing as little impression behind.” These are the 
few, and not the tenderest and most lovable 
natures. There are others “‘so constituted, that 
the present moment, if sunny, is all absorbing, 


“ 
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THE DAY-ROOM, MARYLEBONE WORKHOUSE. 


his late cousin’s existence. He was _heir-at-law 
to the deceased lady. This news penetrated his 
brain, and he readily prepared to accompany the 
bearer of good tidings to a miserable room in 
Marylebone. The late occupier had been the 
owner of the house and of several similar habi- 
tations in the same street, all of which she had 
let out in tenements, diligently collecting the 
rents herself. Again and again, the mission 
woman, who suspected that she might live in 
comfort with enough and to spare for others, 
had urged her to have pity on herself, and to 
seek treasure in Heaven and to prepare for the 
day when she must part with her earthly posses- 
sions. She had answered that she meant to 
make a will; but whilst she delayed, absorbed 
in the occupation of making and saving money, 
death overtook her. Her heir-at-law and _ his 
new friend began to turn over her grimy effects. 
Before the foul atmosphere of the one room 
which had been her home had almost overcome 
them they discovered that she had left in 
various hiding places about £900 in dirty coins. 
Now all was the property of the poor old man, 
who had no notion how to enjoy such wealth. 
If he escaped being robbed by neighbours to 
Whom money would be a possession, death must 


They neither look before nor after, nor pine for 
what is not.” These are the happy children, of 
all ages, sixty or six. But with most of us to- 
morrow’s cares are added to to-day’s, and the 
burden is heavy. To-day’s joy is marred by fear 
of to-morrow’s grief. ‘“ Why, man, you never 
were doing better,” was said to a business man 
of doleful mood. ‘“ Yes,” was the reply, “but 
then I don’t know how long it will last.” It is 
these troubles of our own making which are 
hardest to get rid of. 


Some New Books. 

ALL readers of THE QuIVER will be interested 
in the volume which has been published by 
Messrs. Cassell, gathering together the papers on 
“The Life and Work of the Redeemer,” which 
have appeared in our pages during the past two 
years. Apart from the fact that many of the 
numbers of THE QUIVER containing these articles 
are unobtainable, those who remember them as 
they appeared one by one, will be glad to renew 
acquaintance in this concise and handy form, and 
to make the book known to their friends. 
Messrs. Charles Griffin and Co. send usa copy of 
a handsome, new and revised edition they have 
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published of Dr. -Eadie’s 
pedia,” which hardly needs commendation to 
Christian workers and students. This new 
edition of a popular work should greatly widen 


just ** Biblieal Cyclo- 


its circle of friends.— A melancholy interest 
attaches to the volume of “Last Letters and 
Further Records of Martyred Missionaries,” 
which has just been published by Messrs. 


Morgan and Scott for the China Inland Mission. 
The work is edited by Mr. Marshall Broomhall, 
and is a concise but thrilling record of the 
trials and triumphs of the missionaries who laid 


down their lives in the recent anti-foreign out- 
break. From the same publishers we have 


received ‘“‘A Story Re-told,” the story in 
question being that of the well-known “‘ Cambridge 
Seven” who went out to the mission field in 
1885.—We have also to acknowledge the receipt 
of ‘Ray Farley,” a story which is well described 
by its authors, John Moffat and Ernest Druce, 
as ‘‘a comedy of country life.” The tale is 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, and illustrated 
by Mr. Hugh Thompson. We have also received 
two little works, “Twelve Sermons on Decision” 


and ‘‘Twelve Sermons on Grace Abounding,” 
by C. H. Spurgeon (Messrs. Passmore and 
Alabaster). 
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ANIMAL OUTSIDE A CHINESE 


TEMPLE 
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The Idols’ Watchdog. 


CHINESE idols of wood, stone or clay, though 
they may be nine feet high, and their bristling 
beards and moustaches and ferocious mien caley. 
lated to inspire awe in their enemies, yet require 
fearsome beasts of the same nature as themselves 
to guard the entrance of their houses. It is a 
remarkable fact that the followers of Buddha should 
multiply their idols,and make a figure of Buddha 
himself the most popular. The cold philosophy of 
his creed could never satisfy human cravings. His 
professed disciples supplement it by something 
more tangible than maxims regarding morality or 
austerity in this life, and a crowning reward of 
Nirvana or absorption in the next. A Chinaman 
accepts the creeds bequeathed to him by his parents, 
but his faith in them will seldom stand a practical 
test. Some missionaries, itinerating in the Fuh- 
kien province, begged for a night's shelter in a 
Buddhist monastery. The priest, all smiles, brought 
them into the temple. Perhaps the expectation of 
getting a few hundred cash in the morning made 
his welcome specially warm and his efforts to 
prepare accommodation unusually active. After 
kneeling in prayer to the great invisible God, 
the Englishmen spread their beds on the floor 


amid hundreds of idols which were undergoing 
repair, and lay down in peace and confidence, 
though surrounded by heathen and foreigners. 


Half-dragon watchdogs may be considered suffi- 
cient to ensure the safety of the gods, but the 
priest was too careful of his guests to trust them 
to the same guardians; he sat up all night to 
watch that no thieves broke in to disturb their 
rest or steal their belongings. The real faith of 
the Chinese, such as it is, is in the ancient an- 
cestral worship. They may call themselves Budd- 
hists and summon Buddhist priests to conduct 
every domestic religious ceremony, or they may 
profess to be Taouists and pay homage to a mul- 
titude of divinities, or belong to the literary class, 
and hold the maxims of Confucius, but the creed 
that prevailed before any of the three reformers 
founded Buddhism, Taouism or Confucianism still 
holds its own. The almost universal appearance 
in the houses of ancestral tablets bears witness 
to its tenacity and to the conservative disposition 
of the nation. 


Imaginary Troubles. 


THE story is told of an old man who had known 
many of the ills of life. His friends expressed 
sympathy with him, saying he really did seem 
to have more troubles than other people. “Yes,” 
was the reply, “that is true. I have been sur 
rounded by troubles all my life long; but there is 
a curious thing about them—nine-tenths of them 
never happened.” 


Character and Work. 

THE relation of a man’s character to his work, 
whether by brain or by hand, has often been 
insisted upon, but the testimony of the late Sit 
Frederick Leighton is too forceful to be forgot- 
ten. ‘Believe me,” he said, “‘ whatever dignity, 
whatever of strength we have within ws, will 
dignify and make strong the labours of our hands ; 
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PROFILE 


(From the Painting by E, A. Ward.) 

; 
whatever littleness degrades our spirit will lessen A painter's ideal of a woman from the time ] 
them and drag them down; whatever noble fire when the Egyptians decorated their walls and 
is in our hearts will burn also in our work; mummy-cases with large-featured, full -lipped j 
whatever purity is ours will chasten and exalt belles of the period has indeed marked the 
it: for as we are so our work is; and what we advance or decline of taste of the nations. A 
sow in our lives that beyond a doubt we shal! well-known Indian civil servant, Sir Lepel Griffin, f 


reap, for good or for ill, in the strengthening or never lost an opportunity of impressing on 
defacing of whatever gifts have fallen te our Hindus and Mohammedans that the civilisation 
lot.” of a country is tested by the manner in which 


. it treats its women and by the position which 
The Cultivation of Beauty. 


it accords to them. ‘As civilisation advances,” 
A LADY's portrait is a familiar object, but it he maintained, ‘“‘the woman rises higher in the 
has figured in history and influenced literature. social scale, and takes a wore worthy position. My 
Holbein’s likeness of Anne of Cleves, because it ... She becomes transfigured in the change: her 4 
was flattering rather than faithful, cost the natural gifts are developed by cultivation, her in } 


valuable head of Thomas Cromwell, the lord telligence sharpened by congenial use, and her 
high chamberlain, who had promoted the match beauty heightened by increased intelligence.” This 
between Henry VIII and a lady who failed to ideal held up to non-Christians as an element of 


reach the artistic representation of her. The por- national well-being involves responsibility in 4 
trait of Cowper's mother inspired the “most women who owe their favoured position to 1) 
popular poet of his generation” to make an _ Christianity. Should they fall short of the pic 4 
addition to English literature, and to exclaim: tures drawn of them by artists, writers or 

test the the ant that cen tecmerielins. orators, the disgust and disappointment of East- 


baffles time’s tyrannic claim,” erns may prove as dangerous as that of Henry VILL 
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Pleasant Lives. 


‘* MANY years ago,” says Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
“in walking among the graves at Mount Auburn, 
I came upon a plain white marble slab which 
bore an epitaph of only four words, but to my 
mind they meant more than any of the laboured 
descriptions on other monuments: ‘She was so 
pleasant.’ That one note revealed the music of 
a life of which I knew nothing more.” How 
much good can be done in church, home, and 
society by just being pleasant; how many 
acerbities it will sweeten; how many obstacles 
it will brush away! All our virtues must not 
be of the heroic and strenuous type; we need 
also the gentler, finer graces. The Bible has 
much to say in praise of pleasantness. Pious 
people should also be pleasant people. This may 
help them “to gain some.” 


Songs in the Night. 

WE are told in the life of General Grant that 
as the wounded were borne from the field of 
Shiloh a fatally wounded captain, after speaking 
of his sufferings through the preceding night, 
said: “I could not help singing that beautifu 
hymn, ‘When I can read my title clear... And 
there was a Christian brother in the brush near 
me—lI could not him, but I could hear him. 
He took up the strain, and beyond him another 
took it up. All over the terrible battlefield of 
Shiloh that night the echo was resounding, and 
we made the field of battle ring with hymns of 
praise to God.” 


see 


Life’s Winter. 
admirer of Charles Dickens desired 
to give the great novelist in his old age a token 
of affection. He gave “him a beautiful piece of 
plate to stand on his dining-table. As first de- 
signed, it was to have represented the four 
seasons. The giver said, however, “I could not 
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QUESTIONS. 

37. What effect did’the death of Ananias and Sapphira 
have upon the Cirarc 

38. How was the great popularity of the Apostles re- 
ceived by the Jewish ru'ers, who had already forbidden 
the Apostles to preach in Jerusalem ? 

39. What additional suffering did the Apostles have to 
bear for Christ? 

40. For what special work was the order of deacons 
called into existence ? 

41. How was the arrest of St. Stephen brought about? 

42. What was the special charge brought against St. 
Stephen at his trial before the Sanhedrim? 

43. What is specially to be noted in the death of St- 
Stephen? 

44. What information does St. Stephen give in his 
defence concerning the Patriarchs which is not found 
elsewhere in the Bible or Jewish history? 

45. What is remarkable in the burial of St. Stephen, and 
what makes us feel that already in Jerusalem there was a 
strong feeling in favour of the Christians ? 

46. What reason have we to suppose that the Jewish 
Council (or Sanhedrim) took part in the persecution follow- 
= the death of St. Stephen ? 

. What great power was given toSt. Philip, one of the 
on en deacons who went to preach in Samaria? 

48. What proof have we that the Apostles did not leave 
Jerusalem in spite of the great persecution ? 
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bear to offer 
cold season,” 


him a reminder of the 
so there were but the 


bleak and 
three figures 


—the types of Hope and Beauty and Bounty, 
The great man was touched by the beautiful 
gift, and by the kindliness of the thought that 
had designed it; but he said more than once 
or twice, “I never look at it but I think most 
of winter.” We may try, by little artificial 


devices, to rid ourselves of all reminders of life’s 
winter, but they will be futile. The Christian 
philosophy of life recognises that we must have 
our winters, and it gives us strength to face and 
endure them, a day at a time, assured that the 
gloomiest winter is but the herald of the 
time that will never fail. 


spring- 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 
THE following is a list of contributions 
from December Ist up to and including December 
3ist, 1901. Subscriptions received after this date 
will be acknowledged next month :- 

For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: J.S.. 5s.; F. T., 
ls. 6d. ; Anon. (for Rosie), 2s. Kathlee n and pA See 
 Y 6d.; A. C. R., Colwyn Bay, s. 6d. ; J.S., 5s.; A Reader 

f THE Qu IVER, 5e.; E. V. c. 2s. : A Mother, 2s. 6d.; 
Ww. M. BB... a3 Yeovil, 1 Carnation, 6d.: A 
Farmer's Wife, ’s. : | rca Bay i: E. D. W., da.; G. T. 
Cooper, 5s.; Colin B. Ellison, 10s. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes : E. L. K., 5s.; Yeovil, 10+; 
E.F.S., 48.; A Mosher, 2s. 6d. ; An Irish Girl, £1 10+. ; L. R, 
Newcastle, Sa.3 J. £1; Golin B. Ellison, £1. 
+ sagen amounts _ "haaw been sent direct: L. 
10s. 6d.; W. M. B. F., 10s. ; as D. N., Scot., 

wisher, "€2; A. W., 10s.; J. 8. 6d. ; 7 

For the Ragaed. y they ‘ae Divisione 
Fund: R. E., ; Elizabeth Anne, Vy. 


received 





: A Well: 
“hz. 

Stockings 
2s. 6d. ; V M. B. F., 





10s.; Alice Bishop, 2s. 6d. ; E. Grove, 1s. 6d.'; J. S., 6a, 

For the Chri stmas " Dinners Jor Flower Women 
Fund: B. D., 2s. 6d. 

For Miss Sharman’s Homes: M. 8. C., 3s. 

For the Waifs and Strays Soc iety : Agnes Newport, 
lz. ; Elizabeth Anne, 2s. 6d.; E. M. B., 2s. 6d. 

For the Orphan Working School: Bill, 2s. 64. 

For the Shipwrecked Fishermen's Society: Agnes 
Newport, 1s. 

For the St. Giles s Mission Christmas Dinners: Anon., 
2s. Gd. 


BIBLE CLASS. 
LESSONS. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 368. 


25. Three thousand people became Christians (Acts 
ii. 41). 
26. By being baptised and selling all their possessions 
and goods to help the poor and needy (Acts ii. 41-46). 

27. Gladness, _— of heart, and love towards all 
men (Acts ii, 46- 


28. By attending daily in the Temple at the time of 
prayer (Acts iii. 1 and ii. 46). 
29. By healing the lame man who lay at the Beautiful 


Gate of the Temple (Acts iii. 2-9 . ji 

30. Faith in the power of Christ working through His 
ee (Acts iii. 6-16). 

The high priest and his kindred, the members of 
the ‘Sanhedrim and C aiaphas, John and Alexander, pro- 
minent citizens of Jerusalem (Acts iv. 5, 6). 

32. The boldness of St. Peter and St. John (Acts iv. 13). 

33. Prayer to God that He would give them strength 
to speak the word of God with boldness (Acts iv. 2, 
29, 30). 

34. Barnabas, a Levite of the island of Cyprus, who 
sold all his land and gave the money to the Apostles 
(Acts iv. 36, 37). 

35. Because of their hypocrisy, which 
severely condemned by our Lord (Acts v. 
xxiii. 13-34, and xxiv. 51). 

36. That God knows the motive of our actions, and He 
will judge of us accordingly (Acts v. 9). 


is a sin most 
3, 4; St. Matt 
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“And ye Glothed Me.” : 


INCIDENTS HUMOROUS AND PATHETIC, 





A Glance at an Interesting Phase of Social Life by F. M. Holmes. 


S it really me?” The boy looked down 
tennis suit with a comical 
air of surprise. You could almost have 
heard the words from his lips, 
regardless of grammar: “Is it really me in 
these swell clothes ?” 

It was a little London street arab, newly 
arrayed in a wealthier lad’s cast-off tennis 
flannels for a holiday, and he scarcely seemed 
to know himself. But assured after all that 
there was no mistake, and that he really 
was himself, he spun round on his feet for 
joy, dancing and shouting in the wild ex- 
uberance of his spirits. And the sun was 


on his gay 


issue 


CHURCH 


Bight and warm, and life was delightful, 
@ad the cruel winter seemed afar off. 

This little incident illustrates an interesting 
Phase of life. Large quantities of 
Gothes, both new and old, are received by 
Srtain well-known philanthropic organisa- 
Hons, in addition to their other work, and 
Gistributed judiciously to the deserving poor. 
si Old raiment, which the critical eye of the 


937 


social 


owner decides cannot be worn again, may, 
with suitable management, help to send 
ragged Susy and tattered Tommy comfortably 
to the Board school, or it may assist in 
fitting out a young girl for her first situation, 
or in furnishing adults with a respectable 
garb before they ‘can make a fresh start in 
life. 

Certain institutions endeavour to reduce 
this work of clothing the ragged to something 
like a reliable and serviceable system. 

There is, for instance, the Ragged School 
Union, an organisation which, in its earlier 
days, earned the blessing of Charles Dickens 


Cassell and Co., Ltd.) 


ARMY CLOTHING AND BOOT STORE. 


himself. The Union, as all the world should 
know, is a_ national institution, working 
in various ways for the benefit of the poor 
children of London. As regards the dis- 
tribution of boots and clothes, it insists that 
every request must be signed by some respon- 
sible person who knows the circumstances 
of the case. Particulars as to size are to be 
stated on the application form, and the goods 





are then sent out from the head offices at 
32, John Street, as if an order were being 
executed at a 
But before the apparel is handed over to 
the wearer, a receipt has to be signed for 


ready-made clothes store. 





(Phot Cassell and Co., Ltd. 
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it; for, in order to prevent parents from 
pawning or selling the garments, they are 
not legally given, but lent, and the Union 
has thus a lien or claim on the goods, 

Board school teachers often apply on 
behalf of their pupils. ‘‘ Dear Sir,” wrote a 
School Board teacher from South-East London 
to Mr. John Kirk, the Secretary, in January, 
1901, *‘Can you spare a pair of boots and 
stockings for a poor lad here [name given] ? 
He came to school yesterday without any- 
thing on his feet. He is absent this morn- 
ing, because his mother says she will not 
subject him to the intense cold again. She 
cannot obtain the money to get any boots 
for him, and so I venture to appeal to you.” 

No comment is needed on such a plea, or 
on such a one as the following from another 
Board school teacher in South London, also 
to Mr. Kirk: 

“Dear Sir,—I have come across another 


very sad and deserving case for boots. The 
children attend very regularly, and even the 
week before last this little chap came through 
the pouring rain with an old felt boot 
belonging to a grown-up person worn out 
and tied on with string on one foot and an 
old boot without sole on the other, | gave 
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him some dinner and kept him at school at 
dinner-time (his little brother I got a pair 
for the week before, but I can’t afford to 
lay out 2s. Gd. on boots every week). Last 
week he could not possibly come, he had 
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such a severe cold. The mother is confined 
to her bed with bronchitis, and they are 
looked after by some neighbours. I do hope 
you can spare a pair of boots for this elder 
one.” 

But other things are needed beside boots. 
Here is a poor girl requiring dress and under- 
clothing as well as foot-gear. Her father was 
reported to be a labourer ** when able to work,” 
but he had been in an infirmary for seven 
weeks with an internal complaint which must 
eventually cause his death, and her mother 
had been in bed six weeks and was soon 
going into the hospital to undergo an oper 
ation. Surely clothes are well bestowed in 
such a case. 

Happily, gleams of humour are not far dis- 
tant from some of these instances. There 
were two women who had but one decent 
dress between them, and they used to wear 
it alternately week by week at a mothers’ 
meeting ; the dress was always there, but a 
different woman alternately appeared in it. 
Then there were two brothers who had but 
one pair of trousers between them. And 
there was another little boy who was 80 
pleased with his new boots that he insisted 
on wearing them in bed because he feared 
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his mother would pawn them. Poor little 
chap! like so many incidents in life, his 
sleep in his boots had its pathetic as well as 
its humorous side. 

One little fellow looked in wonder and 
doubt when his feet were washed, and de- 
clared positively : 

“You'll never get ’em clean, mum; that’s 
bin on for years!” 

The “that,” of course, referred to the ac- 
cumulation of dirt. But Miss Archer, the 
clothing superintendent at the Union’s offices, 
could not fit him out with new boots and 
socks while his feet were in such a state, so 
she rolled up her sleeves and procured soap 
and water; and scrub, scrub, scrub !—behold! 
something like a natural white skin began to 
appear. And perhaps through her heart 
rang the music of that wonderful line which 
has echoed so far down the ages, * Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

Ah! but they are pitiable, too, some of these 
stories of the poor. Here is another, by a 
Beard school mistress, concerning a girl in the 
Clerkenwell district. She is eight years old, one 
of five children at home, and requires various 
articles of apparel. Her father, a painter out 
of work, does odd jobs when he can, and 
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probably earns about twelve shillings a week. 
At the time of the application the family 
were overwhelmed with troubles. The father 
Was suffering from abscesses through accident. 
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and had run a butcher's hook through his foot, 
and had also hurt his knee, while the mother 
was suffering from heart complaint, and was 
unable to undertake any work outside ber 
own home. Surely the gift of clothes affords 
one of the best means of helping such a 
family. 

And, then, here is an even worse case. A 
boy, aged seven, is quite ill from cold, and 
requires coat, knickerbockers, boots, and vests. 
His father is a cabman, but has been il. 
for nearly a year; he is partially paralysed, 
and, though attending a hospital, is unlikely 
ever to drive again, or, indeed, to engage in 
any work. The boy is one of nine children, 
the eldest being nineteen years of age, and 
the youngest sixteen months, and several of 
these children are not well. What a boon to 
a boy so circumstanced would be the new 
outfit of warm clothes! The application for 
him also comes from a Board school teacher. 

And so they continue, these cases of poverty 
and need, which for ever ring the changes on 
the same sad theme of misfortune and of 
want. By way of variety, if such it can be 
called, here is the instance of a plucky grand- 
mother, sixty-seven years of age, who works 
for a little family, the father being **always ill.” 
The application comes from a Church of Eng- 
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land school in the South-Eastern district. The 
boy attends Sunday school, “when he has 
clothes,” and his sister is a cripple. The 
grandmother has been ill herself, and is unable 
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to buy them anything. Are not wearable 
clothes well bestowed in such a case ? 

Boots, indeed, seem in constant demand. 
There is quite a boot store at 32, John Street, 
and new ones, too, bought at export prices 
but never enough! I suppose that fairly well- 
to-do parents know by experience how quickly 
Tommy and Susie need new boots. But the 
want is wofully keener in the families of the 
struggling poor. Writes a School Board 
teacher: ‘“*The boy [name given] is away 
from school; no boots. The father, who 
earns twenty shillings a week when in work, 
is a thermometer-glass blower, and is in hos 
pital suffering from mercury poisoning; the 
mother is in great distress. The lad, who is 
but seven years of age, needs a suit of clothes 
also, There are three children in the family, 
the youngest being thirteen months old.” 
Well may one ask, on reading some of these 
records of distress, How do the poor live ? 
But Mr. Kirk receives grateful letters as well 
as applications for assistance. ‘‘ Many thanks,” 
writes a teacher, ‘‘for sending us the clothes 
herewith acknowledged, and for which the 
parents seem truly grateful.” 

The clothing operations of the Union, how- 
ever, extend to adults as well as to children, 
and to other individuals beside those con 
nected with the Board schools. Girls are 
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fitted out for service, coverlets and rugs sup- 
plied to those who may need them, and 
grants of clothing sent to local ragged 
schools and missions. Mr. Kirk claims that 
the Union’s system of distribution is accom- 
plishing a great amount of good in a quiet 
and unostentatious manner. 

The supplies of clothes come from numbers 
of friends, who send bundles of cast-off, and 
partly worn garments, and from generous 
donors who give money for the purpose of 
buying boots and other things, while some 
tradesmen have rendered good _ service in 
kindly sending remnants of flannel and surplus 
stock. Many of the old clothes are repaired, 
or may be cut down to suit children, every 
ragged school having its own band of workers. 
A dozen or twenty bundles arrive almost 
every day at the head office, while at Christ- 
mas time the numbers happily increase tl 
about a hundred a day. Just now Mr. Kirk 
is able to distribute between 45,000 and 
50,000 articles of clothing a year, though, com- 
pared with the immense need, says he, these 


numbers are not nearly enough. 

Large as are the clothing operations of the 
Ragged School Union, the philanthropic 
branch of the London Congregational Union 
is also engaged in a very extensive work of a 
somewhat similar character. 
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“Roughly speaking,” said Mr. Edward Wil- 
gon Gates, who has charge of the philan- 
thropic department of the Union’s work at 
the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, “‘ we 
receive and distribute about 30,000 garments 
a year, in addition to a great number of 
boots. In very severe weather we supply 
Lancashire clog-hoots. We also make use of 
boots cast off from high-class schools; but, 
having good uppers, they have been repaired 
nd found of great service. 

“Collier's Rents Congregational Mission 
Hall, in the Borough, is our depdét for the 
clothes. They come from all parts of the 
country, large numbers having been made at 
Dorcas meetings. Our great difficulty is the 










RAGGED SCHOOL UNION CLOTHING STORE, JOHN 
STREET 


want of clothing for men, bearing in mind 
that from 12,000 to 15,000 homeless men are 
cared for at our Medland Hall Free Shelter 
in the course of the year. Many of these are 
helped to a fresh start in life, and respectable 
clothes are an absolute necessity for this pur- 
pose. Last year (1900) about 733 coats and 
trousers and other garments were supplied to 
such men, but ten times that number could 
have heen wisely used, had they been forth- 
coming. The clothes, new and old, come to 
us from all sections of the Christian Church, 
and are distributed on the same principle. 
“There, just behind you, lie rolls of cloth 
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given by a manufacturer, and measuring 
about two hundred yards in length. They 
are to be made up into suits for Medland 
Hall men going to Canada. This week, seven 
large bales of clothing have been sent to 
ministers working in poor districts of London, 
who will distribute the garments and 
furnish the particulars as to the recipients. 

‘** Here are some instances of assistance taken 
from a letter written by a lady whose mother 
conducts a mothers’ meeting in South London, 
and to whom a bale of clothes has been 
sent. 

*** Among those helped,’ says the writer of 
the letter, ‘was one family of five persons ; 
the husband has had no work for many 
weeks past. The wife is 
paralysed and helpless ; 
the only earners are the 
eldest’ girl, who has 
lately got her first place 
as a general servant, and 
her brother, who is in 









the District Messenger Service. The youngest 
child waits on her mother. These have been 
helped, and are now much better clothed 
than they have been for a long time past. 

** Another sad case is that of a young girl 
who has just obtained a situation in a school 
as a teacher without salary, but who really 
had no clothes to fit her for the post, and 
her sisters (one of whom has been ill a long 
time), having their widowed mother to support, 
could not buy clothes for her. She has been 
completely provided for from your gift, and 
has entered upon her duties with a much lighter 
heart than she would otherwise have had. 
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**We have also been able to help a poor 
girl who is ill and has her mother to provide 
for. She is a very deserving and hard- 
working girl, and was particularly grateful 
for the gifts of warm and useful clothing we 
were able to give her, as they will enable 
her to go to a Convalescent Home as soon 
as she is well enough. It has, indeed, given 
us much pleasure to be able to lighten some 
of the burdens of those about us.” 


Mr. Gates also supplies individual cases 
on reliable recommendation. A man dis- 
charged from Westminster Hospital came 


the other day with a letter for a Convalescent 
Home, but he needed underclothing and a 
coat. As he came with a recommendation 
from the medical officer, his wants were 
supplied at once. Clothes, again, are often 
given to men, and also to girls, in order to 
enable them to take situations; but in every 
the applicant must produce a letter 
of recommendation or a_ reference. The 
whole of this great clothing work is conducted 
on business principles, except that the goods 
are given and not bought and sold. A large 
‘*Inward” book registers accounts for all the 
clothing received, every detail being written 
down, while another book records the items 
given away. 

Not less business-like are the arrangements 
pursued by the Church Army in their extensive 
clothing operations. Indeed, in some respects 
they may be regarded as even more business- 
like, for their principle is to sell every gar- 
ment at very low prices. On the other hand, 
work is given to the recipients, so that they 
inay earn the money. The clothing is largely 
required by the great numbers of persons in 


case 


the seventy-two Labour Homes and _in- 
stitutions of the society. Many of these 
individuals are admitted in a very needy 
condition, and messengers hurry post-haste 


to the Army’s Clothing Depdét in Little Queen 
Street, Edgware Road, for clean clothes, 
recipient is being bathed 


while the intended 
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on entering the Home. The price, three or 
four shillings for an outfit, is afterwards 
deducted from such wages as they may earn, 

Clothes at very low prices are sold to 
persons having letters of recommendation 
who are not in the Homes but represent 
the struggling and deserving poor, while per- 
sons interested in special cases and desirous 
of helping them may purchase boots and 
garments for them. The prices are absurdly 
low. Twopence for a pair of children’s boots, 
a shilling for a boy’s suit, three and sixpenee 
for an adult’s suit, while a man can be quite 
fitted out for five shillings, and women’s 
wearing apparel is sold in proportion. The 
system of selling the goods, it is contended, 
helps to save, or create, the self-respect of 
the recipients. It avoids pauperising them 
and tends to induce a spirit of self-reliance. 

The quantity of clothes used is very large, 
some nine thousand new garments having 
been made and sent to the Army in one 
year by friends and needlework guilds, in 
addition to numbers of old clothes. But 
the need is very great. Nothing comes amiss 
to the Church Army. A use is found even 
for buttons put into collecting bags, while 
the demand for partly worn, or, better still, 
for new boots, is very urgent. 

Strange to say, much of the Church Army 
work is built up on these old clothes, be. use 
it is necessary to provide the men and women 
with respectable clothing in order to give 
them a fresh start in life. 

Who would have thought that old clothes 
were so valuable? These three representative 
organisations, and doubtless many others, all 
tell the same story. With wise management, 
and judicious distribution, old clothes are 
found to yield excellent service. Under the 
magic touch of captains of philanthropic 
industry, they enter on a new and _ benefi- 
cent lease of life, and play a most extensive 
part in clothing numbers of the deserving 


pe 0r. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I.- XX 


St I ls of Caple Castle, is obliged by stress of act service to leave the care of his Highlund estate to 
his cousin, Pat ( s m. The steward is as hard in his dealings with the erofter tenants as Captain Drummond would have 
I ter t Towards one family, that of Maleolm Deongall, who lives with his wife Naney and his beantiful 


holding of Altnagael, the laird 





Stuart is in love with Moira 


before he leaves to join his regiment tells Chisholm to b 
ter which he says he has received from the 


MeNeill, the daughter of the loeal doctor, 


lenient ; 
gives Dougall notice to quit unless bis 


stood to the 


captain, 
whose wife 


g of his dead mother; but Moira misunderstands him at their fayewell meeting, and he goes to the war without 
ssurance of 1 nu, whieh Patrick Chisholm is anxious to win for himself. Nancy Dougall has a strange dream that th 
absent la S ¢ t by savages, and this is seemingly confirmed by news of Captain D moud’s having been left behind 
fter a f nl ( sholm presseschis suit on Moira, who confesses her attachment to his cousin, now believed by almost every 

I uy to 1 lead. The Donyalls do not share this belief, even when they hear that Chisholin has suddenly changed 
his pol t t crofters andl has persuaded Moira to listen to his suit. Lily taxes Moira with her sacritice, but she will 
hot a tt t ' > ta tary betr thal. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A WOMAN’S HEART. 


BAILY, my lass, whata ails ye? I 
am wae to see yeas ye are.” 






This question Malcolm 
Dongall put to his 
autumn 
walked 
hills to 


danghter on an 
morning, as she 
J with him on the 
count the sheep. 
moment the girl did not reply, but 
month trembled, as if with a sudden 


For a 
her sweet 
emotion. 

“Father,” she said at last, “it 
of this chance to speak to ye. 


is glad I am 
May I say a’ 
that iss in my heart ?” 
“What for no?” he 


asked. “Do ye not 


know that I wad do anything for ye, bairn, to 
bring back the smile to your face ?” 
“T want to go 


away from the glen, father, 





for a long time, and to make a long journey. 
Will ye let me do this 
hinder?” 


“That depends, lass, on what ye want to go 


without seeking to 


I suppose [ may speir that?” 
India | 
Lily in a low voice. 

Malcolin stood still on the short green sward, 
and stared at Lily in speechless amazement. 

‘In the that’s wonderful, iss the 
lassie daft ?” 

“No, that she iss not, father; only she has 
thing in her mind, and she 


for, and where. 


“It iss to maun go, father,’ said 


name o a 


gotten a certain 


canna rest or it be off it—that’s a’.” 

“lo India, maype thinking to find the 
laird —iss that it, Lily?” 

Lily bowed her head, and a look of relief 


came upon her face. 
“But for what 

weel aff as we 

better laird.” 


end, lass ? We are 
are. We couldna 


very 
seek a 
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reproach. 


“Eh, it iss ill to pe so soon forgotten,” 
she said, with a little break in her voice. 
“But I maun go a’ the same, father, what- 


efer you may say.” 

“Why, Lily ?” 

Lily also stood still, and, pushing her hat 
far back on her bright hair, fixed her eyes 
on his face with a look of steadfast sadness. 

“Something bids me go, father.” 

“And ye will pe away when the 
marriage comes off, lass; ye winna like that 

“No, I winna; Miss Moira told me _ it 
wouldna pe until the spring, and I'll pe back 
or that.” 

‘““But where are ye to get the money, Lily?” 

“Til be needing none, father. DPve heard o’ 
a lady that wants somebody to wait on her 
and her bairns on the voyage, and she _ hass 
as good as taen me. I wass to write efter I 
had spoken to you.” 

Malcolm looked perfectly dumbfounded. 
While he had imagined all serene and _peace- 


great 


Q” 


ful under his roof, lo! many strange fires 
were burning there, and the air must have 


been full of deep imaginings. For one _ brief 
moment a chill caught him, as it occurred to 


his mind that perhaps Lily was going the 
way her fanciful mother had gone, and was 
no longer to be numbered among sensible, 


well-balanced folk. 


But a second glance at her fair, composed 
face reassured him; her eye was clear and 
intelligent as it had ever been, her whole 


manner that of a woman who had a _ project 


in view, of which she had counted the cost. 
“It iss passing strange, Lily, and I would 


like weel to hear mair aboot it. What iss 
the end or the object o’ it?” 

“Oh! father, ye are thicker than I hef efer 
kent ye,” said Lily, not impatiently, but with 
the gentleness she might have used towards a 


tiresome child; “it is not a right marriage, 
for Miss Moira’s heart iss not in it. Oh, if 
but the laird would come back in time! If 
oniy I could see him there, and tell him a’ 
aboot it, a’ would come right.” 

“T daursay ye are clean demented, Lily 
Dougall,” said Malcolm, quite sternly. “ Nae- 
body in their senses believes that the auld 
laird can pe in life. It iss mair nor a year 
since the news came.” 


“That maks nae difference to me, father ; he iss 
“And I am 
gaun to India to tell him what iss happening in 
the glen. And I want to slip away quietly so 
that there will be nae fuss. Ye need not tell any 
vo them where I hef gane till: it iss enough to say 


not dead,” Lily answered, steadily. 
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At this Lily cast upon him a look of ineflable 








[ haf gane into service, which will pe tru 
enough.” 

“And when may the lady pe intendin’ to sail?” 

** Next week, on the Saturday. I am to meet 
her in Edinburgh on the Thursday, a week the 
day.” 

“ And what will your mother say till this, Lily! 
She will hef nae bairn left in her auld age.” 

“She kens that I hef to go,” Lily answered, 
quietly. “And she kens I will come back.” 

Malcolm took out his handkerchief and wiped 
his brow. He had strange womenkind about him: 
no man knew what they were to be after next, 

“T dinna see,” he observed drily, “ what fur ye 
hef telt me at all. Ye hef made it up between ye, 
an’ I dinna coont.” 

At this Lily laughed with a spark of her old 
spirit. 

“You may trust us this time, father, for we are 
right ; mother will tell you that.” 

“So be it,” he said, resignedly ; but his glance 
was troubled. 

“There iss only wan person in all Edincaple I 
will tell, father, and that iss Miss Moira. I will 
pe after telling her this very night.” 

“Do you think she will pe pleased to hear it, 
Lily? I hef thought no further back than yester- 
day that she seemed fell pleased wi’ her bargain.” 

“Ye dinna ken her, father. Yon’s a heart few 
can read,” was Lily’s emphatic rejoinder. 

“ An’ when ye get across the seas, what will ye 
do then, Lily? Ye canna hef an address to seek 
the laird at.” 

“When I get there, father, the Lord will show 
me what to do,” the girl replied, with a perfect 
assurance which completely staggered Malcolm 
and shut up his mouth. 

That night Lily took her way once more to the 
white house by the Oran Brig, and asked for 
speech with Moira alone. 

Moira had now been betrothed to Chisholm for 
six good months, and certainly there was nothing 
in her appearance to indicate that she had re- 
gretted it. She smiled with something of her old 
brilliance on Lily. She had just come from the 
room where her lover sat, now very much at his 
ease. Lily serious as usual. Moira was 
struck at that moment by her old and careworn 
look. Yet times were better in the glen, and 
there had been less grumbling during the last six 
months than there had ever been in the memory 
of man. 

“ Nothing 
woe-begone.” 

“Nothing wrang, Miss Moira, only I hef come 
to pid ye good-bye. 

“To bid me good-bye! Where are you going 1” 
“T am going to service, Miss Moira, at last,” 


was 


wrong, I hope Lily? You look s0 


she answered ; “and it iss a long way off.’ 
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“But surely this is very sudden, Lily ?” “To India,” she whispered, when she found 


Lily shook her head. her voice. “What is the meaning of | this, 
“Not so fery sudden, Miss Moira; I hef Lily?” 

had it in my mind for long enough, only the “Tt iss simple, Miss Moira; I am to go 
chance did not come till now.” ass maid wi’ Mrs. Shepherd, of Garrioch, and 
“And where are you going?” to take care of her bairns, and it iss next 
Lily stood up, and took a long, earnestlook Saturday we will pe sailing from London.” 

at Moira’s face, a look which stirred Moira “That isn’t what [I mean, Lily, but the 


to the depths, and told her there was some- motive? What is in your heart or head? 


thing here beyond her ken. There is something I don’t understand.” 














“*T wish I understood this, Lily.’” 


“It iss to India I'll pe going, Miss Moira.” Lily did not immediately reply, and when 
Moira gave a great start, and something she did she gave no direct answer, but put a 
gathered in her eyes which had not been question instead. 
there before, and which satisfied even the “There iss wan thing I would pe askin’ afore 
exacting heart of Lily Dougall completely. I go. Will you give mea promise, Miss Moira ?” 
For that look proclaimed, if ever look did, “To be sure I will, if I can, Lily,” an- 


the fealty of a loving heart which had never swered Moira, but her eyes faltered before 
faltered from the memory of the dead. Lily’s burning gaze. 
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‘T will not pe away that fery long, Miss 
Moira, and will ye promise that there'll pe 
nae marriage in the glen or I come back?” 

‘Il can promise that easily,” said Moira from 
between her parched lips. “But won't you tell 
me, Lily, what you have in your heart? I 
think I have the right to know.” 

“When ye speak like that, Miss Moira, I 
daurna say ye nay. I am going to India to 
find the laird, and to tell him all that has 
peen in the glen since he gaed away, and to 
pring him back to you.” 

Moira put up her hand with a quick gesture, 
and her face wore an indescribable look. 

“But my promise is given to another, Lily, 
and, remember, he never asked me before he 
went away. Dead or alive, he is in no way 
bound to me-—don’t forget that. And what 
ever put all this into your head, my poor 
Lily? I am sure you are the only one in 
the world who has the faintest hope that 
Stuart Drummond is still in life.” 

Lily regarded her wistfully, and even with 
a slight air of disappointment. 

“Tss there naething in your ain hert, Miss 
Moira, that tells ye he iss not dead?” 

Moira’s eyes suddenly overflowed. 

“T wish [ could say there was, Lily, but I 
have no hope. How can I, after all this 
time ?” 

“Well, I hef,” said Lily, with firm convic 
tion. “ And at least I'll go to mak sure, and 
if he pe in life VI find him, and tell him 
how it iss wi’ the glen, and, apove all, what 
you were willin’ to do to’ save the folk.” 

“You mustn’t speak as if [ were a martyr 
altogether, Lily. Mr. Chisholm is very kind to 
me, and I have no complaint to make. Often 
[ tell him he will find I have the best of 
the bargain.” 

Lily only shook an impatient head. 

“Ah! it iss not so easy to deceive me, Miss 
Moira. In the kirk last Sabbath day I wass 
lookin’ at ye when I ought to hef been: listenin’ 
to Mr. Jardine, and I saw the wee tear in 
your ee, when naebody. was lookin’. Promise 
me now, yell no let him get roond ye, that 
ye will remain oor Miss Moira or L- come 
back from over the seas.” 

Moira smiled, and laid her two hands on 
the girl’s shoulders. 

“I wish I understood this, Lily; such devo- 
tion 1 have never seen or heard tell of. You 
witch! Tell me what it means.” 

The girl’s eyes faltered under that searching 


look, and all at once the truth, the whole 


truth, flashed into Moira’s mind, and she knew 
that she was not alone in her faithful' cherish- 
ing of a precious memory. Her arms met 


about the girl, and she kissed her as 
might have kissed a sister of her own. 

“God bless you, Lily! I wish you couli 
take me with you.” 

It was their last word, and it was littl 
wonder that when Moira returned to the room 
where her lover awaited her she should be 
silent and distract. Her heart was in a strange 
tumult ; again a strange, fluttering hope pos 
sessed her, and the future seemed less dark than 
it had seemed an hour ago. 


] 
She 


CHAPTER XXII. 
WHAT IS DUTY! 


YHEN Moira returned to the sitting. 

‘room she found Chisholm alone, her 

father having been called to the 

surgery. These two, whom fate had 

so oddly brought together, were in no sense of the 

word lovers, and they did not welcome or seek 
opportunities of being alone together. 

This was, of course, Moira’s wish, and there 
had been many an hour in the last six months 
when Chisholm had been hard put to it to keepa 
curb on himself. She did her best to be kind to 
him; but any approach to lover-like conduct on 
his part filled her with such dismay that he had 
not cared to try the experiment often. ‘They were 
friends, nothing more, though at times they grew 
intimate in their talk of the glen and its affairs. 
Chisholm had soon discovered that it was the one 
subject of inexhaustible interest to the girl, aud 
the only one which roused her enthusiasm. These 
months of hard probation, of constant intercourse 
with a person of pure mind and unselfish motives, 
had done more for Patrick Chisholm than he or 
any man dreamed. Often Moira was surprised 
by some evidence of care or forethought for others 
on his part, and blamed herself for having so 
harshly judged him in the past. To take any 
credit to herself for this happy change was the 
last thought which would have oceurred to her. 

His keen eye detected some change in her 
expression the moment she entered the room 
after her interview with Lily Dougall. Her eye 
seemed to avoid his, and she was the prey of a 
strange nervousness. 

“Has someone come for father already?” she 
asked, with a swift glance of disappointment 
round the room. “How tiresome! I do think 
that a doctor’s life is a very hard one. He bas 
never a moment’s leisure. And he was so keea 
on your discussion of the land laws.” 

“ He will not be detained long, I daresay. Well, 
what was the fair Lily’s mission? I saw ber 
yesterday ; she looks the least happy of the 
Altnagael household now. What ails her }” 

















Moira hesitated only a moment. 
“A strange thing has happened, Pat. I don’t 
suppose you have heard. She sails for India on 
Saturday.” 

Chisholm’s colour and expression changed, in 
spite of Lis effort to look perfectly unconcerned. 

“To India ! In the name of wonder, what for ? 
There is plenty for her to do at Altnagael. I 
should have thought her the last person to go so 
far afield. What is taking her there ?” 

“She is going as maid to Mrs. Shepherd, of 
Garrioch,” answered Moira, simply. 

“That isn’t what I mean. If it was mere 
employment she had wanted, she could have got 
it nearer home. But why India?” 

“Well, she is one who still believes that 
Captain Drummond is alive, and there is no 
doubt that her idea is to find him.” 

Chisholm smiled incredulously; but he was 
conscious of a growing discomfort. 

“Surely, that is a wild goose chase, if ever 
there was one! You look upset, Moira; may I 
ask if you share her belief ?” 

Moira shook her head. 

“T cannot say 1 do; but she speaks with con- 
viction. The folk from the Western islands are 
not the same as we in the hardier North, Pat. 
They are like those we read of, who dream dreams 
and see visions.” 

“All the Dougalls are queer, Moira,” he said, 
impatiently. “I have always said that Nancy 
ought to be under restraint. But up to now I 
have thought Lily a sensible lass. And so she 
actually thinks she will be able to succeed, where 
all the powers that be have failed? Well, that’s 
real Highland assurance for you.” 

“Ob! I don’t think there is anything of that sort 
about Lily, Pat ; she is in earnest, that’s all,” said 
Moira, and then there was a silence between them. 

“And supposing for a moment that there should 
be anything in her superstition, I suppose it 
would be all up with me?” 

Moira made no answer. 

“Won’t you answer me? What are you think- 
ing, that you have such a far-away look ?” 

“T was only thinking that the voyage would do 
Lily good, and that it’s what we all want—a spell 
of absence from Edineaple. Our horizon here is 
rather limited.” 

“That isn’t any answer to my question, Moira; 
won't you give one ?” 

“I have given my promise,” she said, with a 
painful flush. “Have I failed in my part of the 
bargain ?” 

“No!” he answered, with a sudden bitter note 
in his voice. “ But, after all, that isn’t much to 
give toa starving man. I have done my utmost 
to please you during the last six months. Have I 
ever been able to do so once ?” 
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Moira flung up her head, and her eyes grew 
softer as she thought of all he had done and was 
doing in the glen for her sake. 

“Oh, yes; often and often. I have never 
thanked you yet for what you are doing at 
Trochairn. These new cottages will be a boon— 
how great, yon don’t know. I do, because I’ve 
been in and out the old ones all my days, and I 
know how many people they have helped into the 
kirkyard at Little Trochairn.” 

A look of deep disappointment gathered in his 
eyes. 

“Ts that all? It isn’t your thanks I want, 
Moira ; you know that.” 

“But I must be grateful,” she said, nervously. 
“T can’t help it. Don’t you feel better, 
knowing how much happier you have made the 
whole glen from east to west?” she added, 
suddenly. 

Again he gave his head an impatient shake. 

“What do I care for the glen?” he cried, 
passionately. “It is you I want to please, you | 
want altogether, and I am getting desperate.” 

“Oh, don’t say that! It has made me glad 
thinking you were learning to love the other 
life for its own sake.” 

“ Well, I’m not,” he said, zloomily. “I repeat, 
it is only you I care about, and it is only to 
please you I do anything.” 

“Oh! but a man ought to be strong and good 

He ought not to depend so 
It hurts me to hear you say 


for his own sake. 
on any woman. 
that.” 

“It is the truth. 
only be making believe. 
at least.” 

“No, but a man ought to be above such small 
things. He is made for big things; and when 
he is small, and mean, and selfish, he is false to 
the nature God has given him.” 

She spoke with a passion that might have 
moved his spirit to higher issues, but for the 
time being he was incapable of seeing beyond 
his blind, passionate love for her. 

“Tt’s all very well. Perhaps what you say 
is true. 3ut without you I should soon fall 
away again. You will need to finish the work 
you have begun, Moira. You were saying a 
moment ago that the Edincaple horizon is rather 
limited. I have been thinking the same thing 
myself, and as I rode down to-night I had a 
little plan in my head I wanted to speak to you 
about.” 

“What is it?” asked Moira, but her lips 
were dry, and there was apprehension in her 
soul. 

“T don’t suppose for a moment you will 
agree to it, but it concerns others besides your- 
self. Don’t you see how your mother has failed 


To say anything else would 
I’m not a hypocrite, 
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of late? Your father has as good as told me 
another winter in Caple will be her last.” 

Moira gasped. She had thought so herself, but 
to have the sad truth so bluntly stated gave 
her a shock. 

“What has that to do with me or you?” 
she asked, with the look of one at bay. 

“Everything,” he added, with the 
deliberation of one who has counted the cost. 
““While we were upstairs your father and I were 
talking things over, and he gave me permission 
to speak to you.” 

“ What about 7” 

“Our marriage. He thinks it should not be 
delayed. If it took place just after the Mar- 
tinmas term, we could go to the South for the 
best part of the winter. I haven’t had a holi- 
day for seven years, and there is nothing doing 
here in the dark months of the year.” 

“ But I could not leave them here alone,” said 
the girl, faintly. 

“ No, certainly not. We would all go together, 
and the sun would make a new woman of your 
mother. The doctor says so. And we should 
put a man in here for four months, and let 
your father get the first rest he has had for 
thirty years. He leaves it in my hands—or, 
rather, in yours, Moira, for everything depends 
on you.” 

Moira grew pale, and her fingers became 
tangled among the embroidery silks on her lap. 

It was an ordeal, a cruel one. A man of finer 
feeling would not have scrutinised her so keenly 
at the moment. 

“T can’t make up my mind all at once. I must 
have time to think it over,” she said, faintly, at 
last, and then, to her unspeakable relief, her 
father entered the room. 

She raised her head to look at him, and her 
very glance was an appeal. For the first time 
it struck her that he was an old man, that his 
shoulders were bent, his hair grey, his face fur- 
rowed with lines of care and toil. And she had 
it in her power to ease that care, to give hope 
and rest, and perhaps even life itself. And the 
cost? Only herself ! 

The doctor came in, rubbing his hands as if 
he had heard some pleasant news, and his glance, 
as it fell on Chishlom’s grave, rather stern face, 
was particularly kindly. 

“That was Tom Bain, from Kincaple, to tell me 
that the cries are in at last, thanks to your 
present.” 

“T must be at Tom to keep his mouth shut,” 
said Chisholm, drily. 

“ What is the present ?” asked Moira, with her 
eyes again bent on her work. 

“ A clean sheet for his arrears, that’s all. I 
thought it the best plan to let him start fresh, 
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especially as I'll never see a penny of it, either 
way.” 

“If you don’t get the rent in full next term, 
I'm cheated,” said the doctor, with conviction, 
“ And if not, you have the satisfaction of feeling 
that you have made a deserving young couple 
happy. Where are you off to, Moira?” 

“Till be down directly,” she answered, with a 
stifled voice, and when the door closed on her 
the doctor turned to Chisholm inquiringly. 

“She seems a bit upset. Anything up, eh?” 

“T mentioned what we were speaking about, 
She isn’t in love with the prospect, evidently, 
I haven’t made much progress, I’m afraid,” 

“Don’t say that. She does you full credit for 
what you have done in the glen.” 

“That sort of credit won't feed a hungry man, 
Dr. McNeill. But don’t think Pll give her up. 
I won’t. Perhaps good luck will be mine in the 
days to come.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE INNER SHRINE. 


OIRA paused half-way up the stairs, and 


with her hand to her heart. stood 
a still before the window which com- 
manded an uniaterrupted view of 


the upper end of the glen, crowned by the grey 
turrets of Caple Castle. Many and many a time, 
and in varying mood, she had stood there looking 
out upon that fair picture, but never had such an 
intolerable weight rested on For a 
moment the mist of her inward pain blurred the 
beauty of the scene, which yet had never been 
more pronounced. For the glory of a rich and 
gorgeous autumn brooded over all, and though 
the royal purple had departed from the heather, 
the gold and yellow of the bracken and the flame 
of the rowans gave the necessary touch of bright- 
ness, even where there were no woods to vary the 


her soul. 


scene. 

For love of the glen in which she had been 
born, and for the folk among whom she had gone 
in and out all her days, Moira McNeill had passed 
her word, had promised to sacrifice herself. For 
that was what it amounted to now ; the plain 
truth stared her in the face, and it appalled her. 
Her heart was far away: if not in the keeping of 
the living, then buried in an unknown and 4 
nameless grave. And the man below, to whom 
she had plighted her troth, might even then be 
settling all the details from which she shrank in 
anguish. 

A short, dry sob passed her lips, and Annie 
Pherson, coming from the of her mis 
tress, saw her abandon, and understood it only 
too well. That faithful soul had never altered 
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her opinion of Patrick Chisholm, nor her attitude 
towards him. He had more than once spoken of 
her to Moira as a presuming wench, and expressed 
wonder that they should be able to keep one so 
openly disrespectful in their employment. To 
these complaints Moira had never paid the 
slightest heed; she did not share her lover's 
opinion of working folk, and she saw that he 
neither understood nor conciliated them. 

“Oh, Miss Moira, what is it?” she whispered, 
lingering, though hesitatingly, on the stair. “ You 
look so troubled. Is it that you are na weel ?” 

“T’m all right, Annie, only—only sometimes 
things seem hard.” 

She gripped the girl’s rough hand as she slipped 
by, and Annie ran to the kitchen greeting like to 
break her heart. 

Moira passed on to her mother’s room to ask 
whether she would like her supper an hour earlier, 
to let her get to sleep for the night. 

As she entered, she was struck anew by the 
wan paleness of the dear face, and when she 
remembered what Chisholm had said she slightly 
shivered. Here was confirmation of her father’s 
worst fears ; surely that suffering life was nearly 
drawing to its close, unless some extreme measure 
were taken to prolong it. And there was only 
one way—the way where she must lead. 

“Are you feeling more tired than usual, 
dearest ” she asked, as she sat herself down on 
the side of the bed, and laid her hand softly on 
her head. 

Of late there had been more expression of 
tenderness in that sick room, some lessening of 
the reserve natural to them, more nearness one to 
the other ; but there was one subject upon which 
there had as yet been no freedom of speech be- 
tween them, and that was Patrick Chisholm. 

“T am very, very tired, my lamb, and I would 
sleep all the time. I have just told Annie I will 
need nothing more to-night. It tires me even to 
eat.” 

“You are cold, mother, and yet the fire is good. 
But the wind is in the east again.” 

“Oh ! I knew it, my dear, in every joint of me,” 
the invalid answered, with a faint smile. “There 
is no need of a weathercock on the housetop so 
long as I lie here.” 

“Mother, I believe if you could get away from 
the east winds for a whole winter you would get 
strong again,” said Moira wistfully. 

“Your father has often said that, my dear, but 
it has not been the Lord’s will.” 

“ Mother,” said Moira suddenly, “ Pat was ask- 
ing me to-night if [ would not marry him soon, so 
we could all go away to the South together, and 
father would get the holiday he so sadly needs ; 
but oh! I cannot say ‘ Yes,’ and it makes me feel 
so selfish and wicked, if you only knew.” 
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The mother raised herself a little, and tured 
eyes like wells of ineffable tenderness on the girls 
distressed face. : 

“ My lassie, I have seen for long that your heart 
is not in this thing. Better—far better—to tell 
the man plainly and be off with it, or send him 
up tome. Annie tells me he is downstairs, Bid 
him come up, and I will tell him.” 

Moira shook her head. 

“ But there is so much to think of, mother. We 
have been talking together to-night, he and J, and 
I see quite well that all he is doing and will do 
for the glen is only to please me. He has but 
little love for the folk, and he seems to be so set 
on our marriage ”—here her voice faltered sorely— 
“that if I give him the go-by he will visit it on 
the glen, I feel sure.” 

“Well, they must fight their own battles, Moira; 
and what for should you be sacrificed? There 
has been a look on your face these last days | 
cannot bear to see. Go down, and send him up to 
me, and I will tell him the truth.” 

Moira shook her head. 

“We will wait just a little longer till we see,” 
she said. 

“ Moira, I have been happily married to your 
dear father for nearly thirty years, but often 
since I have been compelled to lie a useless 
hulk here have I wondered what it would have 
been like had there not been between us that 
which alone makes married life possible. His 
has been a life of self-sacrificing devotion, and it 
might so easily have been different. Marriage is 
like nothing else, Moira. It is a thing that 
cannot be played with, or regarded lightly. And 
though your father has seemed pleased to think 
of you as Lady of Caple, I have had nothing 
but foreboding. So unless you can give the man 
the love which makes burden-bearing for his 
sake seem light, give him up now, before it be 
too late.” 

“We will talk of it again, mother. I must not 
tire or vex you now, aud, above all, I must not 
be selfish. When I think of all I might do for 
you and everybody, I am ashamed I should 
even have a moment’s hesitation.” 

She saw that the exertion of talking even 
for a few moments had exhausted her mother’s 
slight store of strength. Her eyes closed, and 
her gentle breathing indicated that already she 
was asleep. This did not alarm Moira, as it 
might have done, had she been aware that it was 
the outcome of pure exhaustion. She laid her 
tenderly down on the pillow, made everything 
comfortable about her, and then stole out of the 
room. 

From the stairs she could hear the steady 
sound of voices below, proclaiming that the 
two men were still in earnest talk—settling her 
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future, peraps, she said to herself, bitterly ; and 
then, with a wild desire to be free from it all, even 
for an hour, she ran to her own room, and took 
her hat and cloak. It was easy to slip out by 
the open hall door, and her footstep fell 
too light on the gravel to disturb those in the 
dining-roomi 

It was a fine autumn night, though the air 


had a nip almost as of winter in its breath. 
Moira, however, was unconscious of it. She 
seemed to drink fresh strength and courage with 
every breath. She walked quickly, and met no 


one until she neared the manse gate, where she 
saw the minister, apparently on the outlook for 
someone. 

She was a special favourite of Mr. Jardine, 
and when she saw the welcoming smile on his 
face, the smile with which she had been familiar 
all her life, she felt a sudden desire to ask 
his advice and aid in this most difficult crisis 
f her life. 

“You seem in haste, Moira. I hope you are 
not the bearer of bad tidings?” he said, in 
that courtly old-world manner which always 
seemed to set him apart. The girl quickly shook 
her head . 

“May | speak to you for a little, Mr. Jardine?” 
she asked, breathlessly; 

“Certainly. Why ask? But will you not 
come to the house? I think they are all at 
home ?” 

“No, no. Let us walk down the lane as far 
as the Garrioch stile. I am very, very miser- 
able) Mr. Jardine, and I don’t know what 
to do.” 

“Tell me the rest, my dear, or as much as you 
wish. Is it concerning your engagement with 
Mr. Chisholm ?” 

“Yes. He is at Oran Brig to-night, and [ 
know he is trying to persuade father that we 
should be married soon. I do not feel that [ 
can. Do you think God is angry because I 
cannot more cheerfully do it for the sake of 
others ?” 

“No, my child. You will remember who has 
said ‘Ye may not do evil that good may come.’ 
Who is to benefit so specially by this marriage, 
if not yourself?” 

“My father and mother—the whole glen. You 
have seen what Mr. Chisholm has done for the 
folk. If I give him up, he will be as he was 
before.” 

“TI trust not. I have had hopes that the 
grace of God has touched the man. His deeds 
are so different.” 

Moira shook her head. 

“He has told me so. If only I will marry 
him soon, there is nothing he will not do for 
wall. First, he will take us away to the South 
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of France, and that might save my mother’s 
life. Knowing that, how dare I hesitate ?—and 
yet, God help me! oh, I do!” 

The old man regarded her with an infinite 
compassion. 

“And break your own heart, and embitter 
your whole life. God does not require such a 
sacrifice at your hands.” 

“ But, Mr. Jardine, my mother will die if she 
does not get away from the winter in the 
glen. Oh, [ wish I knew what to do!” 

“Everything depends on your feelings towards 
the man. Has your heart not turned to him in 
all the months you have had such opportunities 
of knowing him better ?” 

“No; I like him as a friend—that is all. 
A woman does not give her heart twice, Mr. 
Jardine.” 

In these simple words did Moira MeNeill 
for the first time reveal her heart’s secret, 
and oh, what relief was in the telling! 

“My child, very early in life have you been 
called to bear the burden. Since you have 
asked me for my counsel, it is this: If your 
heart is buried in Stuart Drummond’s grave, 
there still remains for you some service for 
others. You have much in your power, as you 
say, and I have known many a happy marriage 
based on friendship. Already you have worked 
wonders with a man whose heart we have 
believed as hard as the nether millstone. 
Continue the good work, and you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that many hearts 
will bless you. With you in Caple Castle as 
its mistress, the days would be bright indeed for 
the glen. It is a great destiny. It may be that 
God has called you to this work, and that it 
will only be through tribulation now that you 
will reach some future peace. We must remember 
that with God all things are possible.” 

These words sank into the girl’s heart, and 
once more self-sacrifice seemed to her a noble 
and goodly thing. The old man gave her his 
counsel according to his light, and he thought 
naturally of the far-reaching influence of such a 
marriage on the parish he loved. 

“Thank you, Mr. Jardine, you have made 
things clearer to me once more. I will think 
over what you have said, and do nothing rashly. 
Now I must go back: you have helped me 
very much.” 

When she once more reached the door of 
her home, she found a great commotion within. 
Painlessly. as a child might fall asleep, she for 
whom the supreme sacrifice was to be made 
had passed through death unto life. 

For a time it seemed to Moira that the 
whole pulse of life stopped, and that there 
was nothing left worth caring for on earth 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE WISDOM OF THE WISE. 


WRS. SHEPHERD, of Garrioch, congratu- 
| lated herself on having secured such 
F a respectable attendant for 

voyage. She was herself so completely 
a martyr to sea-sickness that she was seldom able 
to come on deck. It was necessary, therefore 
that some responsible person should have the 
children in her care. They were typical specimens 
of the European child born and reared under 
an alien sun, very tall, and fair, and fragile- 
looking, with clear, almost transparent skins, at 
which Lily looked fearsomely at first, thinking 
them too delicate to handle. Otherwise they 
were as other children are—tiresome, rebellious, 
and wholly lovable. During the three weeks otf 
enforced seclusion with them, the heart of Lily 
Dougall became knit to them in indissoluble 
bonds. 


her 


She had no knowledge of little children, 
other than passing a word with them in a 


neighbour’s house; her intercourse with them, 
therefore, had all the charm of novelty. 

Mrs. Shepherd came on deck when they had 
been about ten days at sea. It was a beautiful 
sunshiny morning, and she stood a moment on 


the upper step of the companion-way, and 
looked round, drinking in the delicious sea 
breeze and wondering where the _ children 
were. She espied them presently under an 
awning in the distance, grouped about their 
nurse’s knees ; once she heard the sweet music 
of the baby’s laugh 


The captain, passing at the moment, offered 
his arm to take her to them. 

“Oh! here’s mummy; doesn’t she look like 
a ghost,” cried Cecil, the seven-year heir of 
Garrioch. Lily hastily rose to offer her seat, 
and the group arranged itself again on different 
lines. 

“Oh, ma’am, you look cried 


terrible bad!” 


Lily in accents of concern, as she tucked the 
rug about her mistress’s knees. 

“Tl be all right in a day or two now, 
Lily. Don’t the children look well? I am 


glad you have not suffered yourself.” 

“T’ve been fine, ma’am; and isn’t it a won- 
derfu’ thing, the big sea? Efter the bairns 
are in their beds, I come up and sit an’ sit. | 
canna get ower it just.” 

“You never saw it before, I suppose, and it 
is kind to you. But, yes, it is wonderful, and 
seems to feed the soul.” 

“Vet there are hunders in the Highlands 
that hef nefer seen it, ma’am,” said Lily, with 
an odd wistfulness. “I am sure God means 
eferbody to see the sea afore they dee.” 
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“It is not possible for them in the remote 
Highlands, but you would not like to spend 
your life journeying to and fro on it as J 
have been doing for the last ten years. Haye 
you thought any more about our talk that 
day at Garrioch? Now that you have got to 
know and, I see, learned to love the children, 
couldn’t you make your home with us for the 


year—at least until I come back again? It 
would be a great thing for me to have a 


woman of my own land beside me.” 

Lily’s eyes filled. She was keenly sensitive 
to kindness, and, having warned by 
sundry Job’s comforters that she would not 
meet with it in the world she had 
boldly challenged, it also had all the charm 
of novelty. 

“ll see, ma’am; I canna tell or 

“ Until you see what ?’ 

Lily was silent a moment, and in her eyes 
many deep thoughts were hid. 

“Maybe the major will pe 
me,” she said almost to herself. 

“T daresay he will; only you must be a 
little more explicit with him than you are 
with me,” said Mrs. Shepherd good-naturedly. 


been 


great 


I see.” 


able to help 


“Supposing you tell me now what is this 
project you have in your head!” 
Lily kept only another moment’s _ silence. 


The thing was sore upon her, her need of human 
sympathy very great, and the face at her side 
was sympathetic, the eyes true and kind. 

“Will ye mind if I ask a question, ma’am? 
A question I will ask Major Shepherd, if | 
daur.” 

“Certainly. What is it?” 

“Does he think that our laird was killed, 
when they said he was, in India ?” 

Mrs. Shepherd looked the surprise she felt. She 
had expected something very different. 

I am afraid he does now, Lily. Of course, for 
a long time it was uncertain.” 

“Then eferbody thinks he iss dead but my 
mother and me,” said Lily, dully. 

“What do you know about it? You interest 
me very much, Lily. Tell me what is in your 
mind, for I see that it is full to bursting.” 

“ Just afore the news came, ma’am, my mother 
had a wonderful dream, where saw what 
happened him, and that he was carried away by 
the black men, but nefer killed. And they hef 
got him shut up in some of their caves, an’ no 
cratur will move a hand to get him oot.” 

Mrs. Shepherd shivered slightly, and looked at 
the girl askance. 

But there was nothing wild or distraught 
about her. Her face was quite composed, her 
eye clear, her voice quiet and earnest, and not 
even impassioned. 
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“Dear me, Lily! What an extraordinary thing 
to have in your mind! And has your voyage to 
India something to de with that ?” 

“Yes, ma'am; eferything to do. I will see 
him, and hef speech wi’ him, afore I go back to 
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I am sure he is a handsome fellow. Any woman 
might be proud of him.” 

At this Lily shrugged her shoulders with a 
very significant look. 

“Efferywan to his taste, ma’am. Sure, an J 
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Edincaple ; that much I know, though why I ken 
it am not so clear.” 

‘But he is dead, Lily, and there is another 
laird in Capel, he who is to wed Miss McNeill.” 

“They say he iss to wed Miss McNeill, and 
maype he himsel’ thinks it, but them that live 
longest will see maist.” 

“But I have heard such a pretty story, Lily, of 
how she promised to marry him solely for the 
sake of the glen, to prevent the evictions. We 
all admired her for it, and hoped she would have 
some reward. Is there no truth in that ?” 

Lily’s soft eyes filled with tears. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am. It is true, sofar. But there 
iss no love in her heart for him,” she said, sorrow- 
fully. 

“Then I think I am more sorry for him. 
There is no doubt he cares a lot for her. And 
938 


wouldna pe after calling him handsome,” she said 
placidly. 

“ But what has all this to do with your voyage 
to India, Lily?” asked Mrs. Shepherd, much 
interested. “Is your idea to warn Captain 
Drummond ?” 

“T would pe after telling the laird that unless 
he make haste back to his ain, he will find that 
there is naething left, not even a stool for him 
to sit doon on, in his ain hoose at Caple.” 

“ But everyone thinks Mr. Chisholm has behaved 
so well,” observed Mrs. Shepherd, perplexedly. “I 
have heard again and again of his delicacy and 
forbearance about claiming the estate. What 
have you against him ¢” 

“| will not pe speaking ill of Maister Chisholm 
or any man, ma’am ; only I will tefl the laird the 
whole truth.” 
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* But how cau you tell either the true or the 
false to a dead man, Lily ?” 

“ He iss not a dead man, | tell you,” answered 
Lily, with the placid conviction which 
nothing could shake. 

It was the whole burden of speech and thought, 
and her mistress could make nothing more of it. 

They had several further talks on the subject, 
which, however, left Mrs. Shepherd none the 
wiser, nor Lily convinced. So they came 
sailing into the harbour at Colombo, where they 
found a heavy mail awaiting them. When Mrs. 
Shepherd had read half through her husband’s 
letter she gave a little cry, and let the thin 
sheet fall on her lap. Her face paled visibly, 
and a look of vague wonder gathered’ in her 
eyes. For the moment the thing seemed past 
comprehension, to belong to the region of mystery 
which lies beyond human ken. Thus did Major 
Shepherd write of matters in India: 


same 


less 


“T daresay you have heard the news which is 
filling all our mouths and thoughts at present— 
the miraculous restoration of Stuart Drummond 
to the civilised world. It is one of the most 
thrilling tales of adventure that has ever been 
imagined, much less described. 

“ He’s been a prisoner up there in the Northern 
fastnesses over a year, and it says much for his own 
qualities that he has come back alive to tell the tale. 
The funny part of it is that he seems to have 
rather enjoyed his little trip into the region of 
the unknown. They have not ill-treated him, 
but he looks ghastly; they say, who have seen 
him: it has added ten years to his life. | 
suppose the papers were full of it before you 
left, and possibly you know more about it than 
we do here. There’s likely to be an awful row 
about it, Clive says; but Drummond himself 
wants it kept as quiet as possible, and distinctly 
shirks the inquiry. There’s no accounting for 
the way a fellow will take a thing; now 
here’s his chance for notoriety, if not exactly 


fame, and he wants to know what they 
are making all the fuss about! Meanwhile 
he is at Simla with the Vyners, and Dolly 


Tremaine is nursing him back to life, and, they 
say, hope. This is more of Clive’s gossip. 1 
daresay you will sift it for yourself when you 
vet there. What I’m thinking at this moment 
is that it is a bit hard on the chap who has stepped 
into Drummond’s shoes at Caple. His 
isn’t it? I have not the pleasure of his acquaint 
ance, but he has my sympathy. I shall come up 
as soon as I get leave, but three of us are off on 
sick leave, and unfortunately my constitution is 
beyond reproach.” 


The 
matters, but 


cousin, 


next sentences were 


relating to family 


Mrs. Shepherd did 


not consume 
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She sat still with 


them with her usual avidity. 
an odd look on her face, and a curious eerie feel- 


ing at her heart. She almost felt as if in some 
strange way she had been in touch with the 
unseen. She had paid small heed to Lily Dougall, 
imagining her the prey of a Highland superstition, 
which could not possibly have any foundation jn 
fact, and lo! here was the confirmation of her 
story, bearing it out in every particular. 

She slowly rose and went in search of the girl, 
and her face wore a thoughtful, preoccupied 
look. 

She met her at the door of the children’s state- 
room, where she had been putting them to bed. 

“ Lily,” she said, quickly, “I have just had a 
letter from Major Shepherd, and it contains the 
strangest news about Captain Drummond.” 

“Yes, ma’am, and does he gie his address ?” 

The quiet, composed question, indicating no 
surprise, but only the fulfilment of an expected 
hope, staggered Mrs. Shepherd. 

“It is not quite canny, Lily, I think,” she said, 
with a little nervous laugh. “ Yes, he gives the 
address ; at least, he says Captain Drummond is 
at Simla, where we are going.” 

“That’s a’richt,” Lily said, in tones of satis- 
faction. “Is it a big place?—but a’body will 
ken him there.” 

“ Certainly, he is the hero of the hour. But I 
wish [ understood all this about your mother’s 
strange dream, Lily. You came out confidently 
expecting to meet him in India, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes, ma’am. The Lord wouldna hae let me 
come if he hadna been a livin’ man.” 

“Tt’s passing strange. I wish I had your 
perfect faith, Lily ; it would make some things 
easier. You who live remote from the world have 
the advantage over others. You are nearer the 
heart of things—the things that matter.” 

“Yes, ma'am,” Lily answered, only partially 
comprehending. There was room in her heart for 
only one thought—that the laird was alive, and 
that soon she would see him face to face. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
ON THE HILLS. 


UT you ought to want to go home. This 
indifference to your temporal affairs 
is, to say the least of it, unnatural.” 

It was a woman who spoke, and her 
voice was of low, caressing tone. She was sitting 
under the shade of the deodars in a garden 
which was the envy of all Simla, where pretty 
gardens are by no means uncommon. It was 
that enchanting hour of the Indian day when It 


is possible to be entirely comfortable physically, 
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and happy mentally, provided the environment 
has the elements of happiness in it. 

Asky of incomparable hue was above them, a 
thousand delicious odours around them, and lovely 
flowers, and a perfect solitude, which is, after all, 
the chief element in a case like theirs. 

The man was seated also, and he looked what 
the schoolgirl would call interesting—that is to 
say, his face was pale and bore the traces of hard- 
ship, and he carried his right arm in a sling. 

He had a handsome, serious face, and the win- 
ning eyes of the North Country. The girl was 
young, and in his eyes seemed incomparably 
beautiful. Nor was she so in his eyes only, for 
Dolly Tremaine, as she was familiarly called, was 
then the toast of Simla, where pretty women, like 
pretty gardens, are not uncommon. 

“T suppose I have been so long cut off from it 
all that I’m weaned away, and I can’t forget that 
it is hard on the chap who has supplanted me. I 
haven’t even written to him yet.” 

“Your cousin—what kind of a man is he?” 

“ A hard-headed, practical person, who has taken 
more pains to save my money for me than I 
should ever have done myself,” was Drummond's 
answer. 

“But there isn't any hurry for you to get 
back to Scotland, is there?” she asked, with 
her innocent, dimpled smile, which had been 
many a man’s undoing. 

“Haven't I just told you I don’t want to go 
back at all?” Drummond said, with a_ lazy 
impatience. 

“That I call unnatural, but, of course, you 
are not in a fit state to think seriously about 
anything,” she said, giving his disabled arm a 
little sympathetic pat with her fan. “If you 
will let me prescribe for you, I should bid 
you stay here another month, and then go to 
Darjeeling with us. Ted and Mabel are going 
there on a visit whenever he gets his leave.” 

“To carry out that programme would be to 
hasten my own undoing,” he replied, and he 
did not look at her. “Besides, I can’t quarter 
myself on Vyner’s hospitality for such an un- 
conscionable time.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense ; you know everybody in 
Simla is dying to have you, and we live in an 
atmosphere of reflected glory,” she said gaily, 
but a twitch about her mouth indicated some 
nervousness within. 

“Tve been here a good month, haven’t I? 
It looks only like a few hours.” 

“Then you have been happy with us, in 
spite of your doleful demeanour at times?” 

“Don’t ask,” he said, and, rising suddenly, he 
walked a few paces from her. 

Before she could give utterance to the gay 
banter on her lips a servant approached from 
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the house. He gave his message to Miss 
Tremaine, though it was at Drummond he 
looked. 

“ Captain Drummond,” she called, interestedly 
“There is someone waiting to see you at the 
house—a lady, Ahmed says.” 

“Didn’t she give her name?” he asked, as he 
came back to her side. 

She shook her head, and by this time the 
servant had glided away as noiselessly as he 
had come. 

“Odd, isn’t it? One of your numerous ad- 
mirers, eh?” she asked, with a merry glance. 
Her swift gaiety of spirit and manner was her 
chief charm in the eyes of Drummond, serious 
himself, and accustomed to the sober, quieter 
women of the North. He had, indeed, never 
met anything like her before, and she had in 
one little month completely subjugated him. 
She had encouraged him, too, with many a 
tender and smiling glance, and it was openly 
rumoured that to Stuart Drummond, the hero 
of the hour, Dolly Tremaine had lost her heart 
at last. This was her third season in India, 
the third visit she had paid to her sister, the 
wife of one of the Viceregal staff, in whose 
house Drummond had been entertained since 
his return to civilised life. Dolly was intensely 
interested in the experiences of the mysterious 
year he had spent among the hill tribe that had 
captured him; but on the subject she, like 
others, found him strangely reticent. He hated 
all the fuss made over him, the innumerable 
questions asked by the curious throng, and was 
impatient even of the interest being taken in 
him in very high quarters. All he wanted was 
to be let alone. In this Dolly, who was shrewd 
as well as fascinating, detected something more 
than the mere shrinking of a naturally modest 
man from nvtoriety. But as yet she had not 
been able to fathom the secret she imagined 
locked in his heart. 

“Well, I suppose I had better go in, and see 
who it is. Won't you come and help me 
through with it?” 

“Here’s Mab coming; she will settle your 
fate for you.” 

There was suflicient resemblance between the 
sisters to proclaim their relationship, but Mrs. 
Vyner was taller and of more matrunly build. 

“A very interesting thing has happened 
Captain Drummond,” she said pleasantly. 
“Mrs. Shepherd came back yesterday, and she 
brought a maid with her from your part of 
Scotland, a girl whose object in taking the 
voyage was to see you.” 

“What is her name?” asked Drummond, 
looking interested, but not elated. 

“T didn’t ask, but I think Mrs. Shepherd 
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called her Lily. She’s in the drawing-room 
now, waiting to see you, sent by Mrs. 


Shepherd.” 

“Lily Dougall,” cried Drummond ; “it surely 
can’t be possible!” 

“Tt is, and the most interesting part of it 
is to come. She started out before any news 
of your rescue had reached England, believing 
implicitly that you were still alive; there’s a 
romance for you, now.” 

Drummond smiled, but not with any par- 
ticular pleasure. At that moment he did not 
want to be reminded of Edincaple and the 
obligations waiting him there. 

“Tf you'll excuse me, I had better see her 
now,” he said. 

Mrs. Vyner nodded, and he left the sisters 
together. 

“ How handsome he is, isn’t he, Dolly?” she 
asked, as her eye followed him. 

But Dolly only tossed her head. 

“His looks are well enough, Mab, but his 
manners are those of a bear,” she said petu- 
lantly, whereat Mrs. Vyner looked discreetly 
surprised. 

“He is a dear fellow, Dolly, and I daresay 
he has had enough of your nonsense. Ted is 
really angry this time, and if you don’t leave 
Drummond alone he will ship you home by the 
next steamer. He has said so.” 

“Very nice and civil of him. Of what enor- 
mity have I been guilty this time ?” 

“You don’t need” me to tell you. Why are 
you such an incorrigible flirt, Dolly ?” 

“T suppose because it is my nature to. 
haven’t flirted with Stuart Drummond.” 

“Oh, Dolly ! How can you say that?” said 
the elder sister, with a sigh. 

“ Well, I couldn't, even if I tried, Vd defy you 
or anybody to do it,” she cried, with a dash of 
defiance in her voice. ‘“ He’s so horribly serious. 
It sometimes makes me ill to talk to him.” 

“Vet you are seldom doing anything else. 
You are too much together, Ted was saying this 
morning. I really wish, for all our sakes, he would 
change his quarters.” 

“He won't. You and Ted have been too good 
to him. Besides, I have just asked him to go with 
us to Darjeeling.” 

“ Dolly, Ted would be furious. Unless you are 
engaged to him, it would be impossible. People 
are talking enough about it already, and even 
betting on it at the club. It is horrible !” 

Tears of vexation stood in Mabel Vyner’s eyes. 
She loved her young, motherless sister dearly, 
and felt herself responsible fcr her, and her 
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greatest desire on earth was to see her happily 


married. 


“T wish I could convince you of the folly of 


your conduct, Dolly. 


It is all very well when 


you are quite young, but you have been talked 
about too much here, and nobody will ever take 
you seriously, not even Stuart Drummond. Yoy 
will never get anything worth the having—for a 
husband, I mean—if you go on like that. Men 
don’t marry the professional flirt.” 

These were hard words to fall from the gentle 
lips of Mabel Vyner; but even Dolly, though 
quick to resent them, could not say they were 
quite undeserved. 


“T don’t want a husband. 
extinct,” she said, defiantly. 


as I am.” 


“Tn the meantime, perhaps. 


The good ones are 
“Tam quite happy 


But the day will 


come when you will think and feel diflerently, 


dear. 


It is a lonely middle age and old age with 


none of your own about you.” 
“T shall have you and Ted, and Troddles still 


believes in auntie. 


cast me off.’ 


But perhaps you are going to 


“T won't, if you will only act differently. Ted 


feels very bad about Drummond. 


He’s his best 


chum, and he says you are making him wholly 


miserable.” 


“Who says it? 


himself ?” 


“Ted, of course. 


Ted or Captain Drummond 


Stuart had never mentioned 


your name to Ted, unless he has not told me.” 
“ Well, I promise not to speak to him any more. 


Will that do?” 


Mabel smiled. 
“A promise you'll break before dinner is over 


to-night. 


Don’t be absurd, Dolly. 
truly—couldn’t you care about him? 
splendid fellow, and very well off. 


But tell me 
He’s a 
And he 


would give you the balance you lack.” 
“At the bank, do you mean?” asked Dolly, 


innocently. 


Mrs. Vyner pinched her ear. 
“T will never talk to you again about it, 


Dolly. 


You 


must go your own way. But 


perhaps you will have occasion to remember too 
late that I warned you.” 

So saying, and looking rather hurt, Mrs. Vyner 
walked towards the house. 

“Mab, come back.” 

She turned round, and saw that the wayward 
girl’s eyes were wet with tears. 


“T’m not quite heartless, 
l 


Mab, though you 


and Ted think so, and—and if Stuart Drummond 
speaks, perhaps—yes, perhaps [I will.” 


[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE.] 
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WILLIAM PENN’S HOMES. 





JORDANS MEETING HOUSE. 


there have been _ ligious liberty to which the patriot John Hamp- 


I is probable that of London, and also a centre of the civil and re 
ine Penns in South den applied a torch in the days of Charles I., 


Ht Ss Bucks as long = a:d kindled a flame that has never since been ¥ 
= as there have «quenched. wf 
been Hampdens There certainly was a strain of pronounced is 
at Hampden, for the Protestantism in the very blood of William 4 
villages of Penn and [enn, for he traced his descent from that Sybil 
Penn Street, between Hampden who took charge of the earliest years 
Beaconsfield and High «f King Edward VI., and whose mother was a 
Wycombe, must cer- Cromwell, and great-aunt to the Protector. 
tainly have taken their William was a family name among the Penns, 
wi names from owners of both in Bucks and in the branch located in 
the manors, whether 
there are records to show it or no, William Penn, 
the great Quaker, did not, however, spring from 
the Buckinghamshire stuck, though he was curi- 
ously drawn to what must have been the cradle 
‘his race, and spent a very considerable portion L. 
of his life within a few miles of it. This is i 
partly accounted for by the fact that the Society i 
of Friends in that district was in personal tonch i 
with its founder, George Fox, and comprised a 
great many wealthy and _ influential people. 
They not only built the Meeting House at 
Jordans, near Chalfont St. Giles, which has 
been called the Westminster Abbey of the sect, ¥ 
but others at High Wycombe, Amersham, 
Chesham, Chorley Wood and Rickmansworth, 
many of which still remain, though their con- i 
eregations have long ago vanished. Though a 
how regarded as remote and unknown, it was Ht 





then one of the most enlightened and advanced 
parts of England, being within a morning’s ride WILLIAM PENN. 
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North Wilts, from time immemorial. The 
founder of Pennsylvania sprang from them, 


and his father, Admiral Penn, was the son of 
a Bristol merchant, and learned seamanship on 
board his father’s vessels. He married a Dutch 
lady, Margaret Jasper, of Rotterdam, and made 
her a home on Tower Hill, London, where their 
eldest son, William, was born on October 14th, 
1644, 

Admiral Penn deserved well of his country. 
He fought her battles on the high seas, made her 
name respected on the northern coast of Africa, 
and added Jamaica to her possessions. But he 
fell under Cromwell’s displeasure, and was first 
cast into the Tower, and then, on release, virtually 
banished to Ireland, where an estate was given 
him in County Cork, which he planted and culti- 
vated, and where he made much of a companion of 
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two the estate of Shangarry, near Kinsale, wag 
given him, so he recalled William, got him put 
into a good official position in the Emerald Ise, 
and installed him as director of the family 
property there. He led a busy life, made many 
friends, and was appointed ensign in a com- 
pany of horse by Lord Orrery, but suddenly 


Thomas Loe arrived at Cork on a_ preaching 
expedition. William Penn went to hear him, 


and speedily professed himself a Quaker, and 
declared to his father and friends that thence 
forth he would take off his hat to no man, not 
even to the King or the Duke of York. 

It was no light thing to resign his offices, doff 
his courtly attire, and accept a private position, 
plus the anger of his family, but he did it, and 
thenceforth his life alternated between imprison- 
ments for conscience’ sake and intervals during 

which he went literally 
about his father’s busi- 





ness to Shangarry and 
other places, and was 
finally reconciled to 
him shortly before his 
death in early middle 
age, when Williain be- 
came the heir to his 
landed property and his 
claims in Jamaica and 
elsewhere, was 
specially recommended 
to the protection of the 
Kiug and his brother, 
afterwards James II. 
He seems to have first 
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his haudsome, quick-witted young son. The boy, 
was about fifteen when the Lord Protector died, 
and the Admiral at once declared for Charles I. 
and was knighted and taken into great favour 
both by the King and his brother, the Duke of 
York. William was sent to Oxford, and entered 
as a fellow commoner at Christ Church. He was 
clever and popular, but a Puritan at heart, and 
when an obscure layman named Thomas Loe 


preached the doctrines of George Fox in the 
streets he threw in his lot with those who 


rebelled against chapel-going and gown-wearing, 
and was expelled from the University. The 
Admiral was angry and disappointed, but he 
his son to Paris and arranged for his 
Saumur. In a year or 


sent 


further edneation at 


HIGH WYCOMBE, 


met his future wife, 
Gulielma Maria Sprin- 
gett, who was also a 
Friend, in London in 
1668, and may well 
have been struck by 


her beauty, for, accord- 

ing to the only portrait 
of her that remains, she was a lovely girl. Her 
home was then at Chalfont Grange, with her 
stepfather, Isaac Pennington, who had married 
the young widow of Sir William Springett, a 
Sussex gentleman who took up in the 
service of the Parliament, and died after the 
siege of Arundel, of what we should now call 
enteric, at the age of twenty-three. Culielma was 
not born till a month or two afterwards, and was 
heiress to his estate of Worminghurst. It was to 
Chalfont St. Giles that Milton retired during the 
Great Plague of London, the substantial cottage he 
took having been found for him by Thomas EIl- 
wood, another Quaker, who had been his reader and 
secretary in Jewin Street, but was then installed 
as tutor to the Penningtons. Tradition 


arls 


young 











says that (iuli NSpringett used to take her 
jute across the village and play and sing to 
the blind poet. This, however, was before she 
had made Penn’s personal acquaintance, though 
no doubt she knew him by repute. 

Isaac Pennington was much persecuted on 
account of his religious opinions, and during one 
of his long terms of imprisonment at Aylesbury 
his family had to leave The Grange. Guli was 
sent by her mother to Bristol, riding on horseback 
under the escort of Ellwood and a servant, and 
afterwards in similar fashion into Kent and 
Surrey, to visit her uncles on her father’s side, and 
make the acquaintance of some of the tenants 
on her own property. When she returned, her 
mother and step-brothers were living at Bury 
Farm, Amersham, a substantial old house, still 
standing, while Mrs. Pennington superintended 
the building of a house at Woodside on land she 
had bought with her own economies and the sale 
of a farm that belonged to her in Kent. Penn 
came down to High Wycombe, where a Baptist 
preacher had been attacking the Quaker tenets 
and picking his own pamphlets to pieces, and a 
public controversy was held between them at 
West Wycombe, a village about two miles off. 
He was most likely the guest of Mr. Steevens, a 
prominent Friend, whose name is still represented 
in Wycombe, and it was little more than an hour’s 
ride by way of Haseimoor across Wycombe Heath 
to the Bury Farm, where his formal engagement 
to Guli took place. 

The White House at Wycombe, now the 
Capital and Counties Bank, belonged to the 
Steevens family, and an oak table has been 
preserved in it, round which Penn and other 
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men of light and leading in the Quaker cause 
have often sat in council and been hospitabl) 
entertained. The village of Penn and the hamlet 
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of Tyler's Green join, and both are about five 
miles from Amersham, and Guli seems to have 
been staying with friends, or perhaps with some 
of the Penn cousins, there at the time when her 
marriage was “proposed” and considered at 
Thomas Ellwood’s house at Hunger Hill, a 
substantial dwelling that was still occupied within 
the memory of man, the front covered by a grape 
vine, which became so luxuriant that it ruined 
the wall to which it was nailed and made it bulge 
forward. It was pulled down and rebuilt after a 
fashion, but a few years later the whole house 
was found to be so much in need of repair that it 
was razed to the ground. <A cottage that served 
as a sort of lodge to Hunger Hill still stands by 
the gateway that led up to it, and in localparlance 

is dignified by the name 

of “ The Mansion.” The 

very simple ceremony 
i took place on April 4th, 
1672, at King’s Farm, 
Chorley Wood, and the 
bride and bridegroom 
took up their abode at 
Basing House, Rick- 
mansworth, where 
Penn’s armchair is still 
preserved, then a good 
country - town house 
with a large garden 
and spacious lawn, ap- 
proached by a_ fine 
avenue of trees. They 
have long since been 
cut down and the 
lawn abridged. The 
house was for many 
years occupied as a 
school, and is now 
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surrounded by a high wall. It was a very 
central position for the man who was looked 
upon as a leader, and the roads all round were 
passably good, so that the Friends who lived 
within a tolerably wide radius could easily go 
to him, and he to them, when Lusiness had to 
be discussed. 

Penn was very happy there with the “love of 
his youth,” but they had their domestic trials 
in the death of their three first-born children, 
Gulielma, William, and Margaret, whose little 
graves are all near those of their parents at 


Jordans. It is generally thought that the plan 
of founding a state in the New World was 
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of 1682 with about one hundred companions, 
chiefly Friends, and bitterly felt the parting 
with the “joy of his life” and her children, who, 
with Mrs. Pennington, remained at Worming. 
hurst. 

Never did mortal man go on a more interesting 
mission. On his arrival he was lost in admiration 
of the primeval forest, the fertile soil, and the rich 
vegetation. The plans of Philadelphia, the new 
city, were all-engrossing, and the shiploads of emi- 
grants who arrived from time to time all had to 














incubated there, and certainly Penn then became 
one of three trustees for a tract of land in New 
Jersey. Perhaps, having lost three children in so 
short a space of time, he feared that Rickmans- 
worth was not altogether a healthy place, and 
probably he felt that Guli’s Sussex property 
required a master’s eye. At all events, he 
removed with her to Worminghurst in 1677, 
and they lived there about five years, during 
which time various parties of Friends  emi- 
grated to New Jersey and bought land there. 
He thought a great deal about the possibility of 
a model colony beyond the seas, and, as the King 

him the way of claims as 
Admiral Penn's heir, he persevered till a province 
was confirmed to him the Great Seal of 
England with large powers and privileges, and 


He 


in the sumimet 


owed something in 


under 


called Pennsylvania, in honour of his father. 
sailed from 


Deal in the We 











KING'S FARM, CHORLEY WOOD, WHERE WILLIAM PENN AND 
GULI SPRINGETT TOOK ONE ANOTHER IN MARRIAGE. 


be catered and legislated for, directed and helped. 
The fame of his treaty of peace and brotherhood 
with the Indians is world-wide, and in a couple of 
years he returned, as he thought, to fetch his wife 
and family out to their new home, and landed on 
the Sussex coast about seven miles from Worm- 
inghurst. He found them well, and Guli most 
enthusiastic in live with him in 
Philadelphia, his own city, and the home of re- 
ligious freedom. It is that he had 
prepared for their reception a house on a “corner 
lot” built very much on the model of the White 
House at High Wycombe, besides the country 
house of Pennsbury Manor. He did not, however, 
intend to return until the King had definitely 
settled the boundary line between his province 
and that of Lord Baltimore ; but his Majesty died 
during the winter, and nothing had been done, s° 
the Governor of Pennsylvania could only wateh 


her desire to 


believ ed 
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and wait, and he did so until all the circumstances 
of his life were changed, and his revenues reduced 
to the lowest ebb. Meanwhile, George Fox died. 
William of Orange disapproved of Penn ; he was 
imprisoned, and his Irish estates were confiscated, 
and in 1692 an Order in Council was issued depriv- 
ing him of his government, which was annexed to 
that of New York. Three months after his release 
from prison Guli died in his arms, and he buried 
her at Jordans. 

She had left him two sons, Springett and 
William, and one daughter, Letitia ; but Springett, 
who was his father’s constant companion, soon 
followed her, and Penn married again, the lady of 
his choice being Hannah Callowhill, the daughter 
of a Bristul merchant, and a Quakeress both By 
birth and conviction. 

In course of time he applied to Queen Mary to 
reinstate him in his government of Pennsylvania, 
and, the King being away, an inquiry was made, 
and, as it proved that he had done nothing to 
invalidate his chartered rights, they were restored, 
as was also the title to his Irish estates, though, as 
they had been ravaged with fire and sword they 


yielded no rents. Still, in 1699, the way seemed 
clear, a William Penn started with his wife and 
his hae r Letitia, leaving his son William, who 
had married, it possession of Worminghurst, li 

mother’s property. After a voyage of sieree 


months they iched Philade Ip yhia, and remained 
there some weeks, during which Hannah Penn's 


f 


first child was born and named John, and as soon 
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as might be they went out to Pennsbury Manor 
in Bucks County, above Bristol, on the Delaware 
River. The names were familiar, if the scenery 
was not. It must have been a lovely place, 
situated high above the noble river, and sur- 
rounded by gardens and terraces so arranged as 
to command beautiful views. Having been built 
about six years, it had lost the air of newness, and 
was handsomely furnished and equipped with 
roomy stables and outbuildings, but the Governor 
used to go backwards and forwards to Philadel- 
phia in his barge. They were all very much liked 
and esteemed, and lived on the friendliest terms 
with the Indians, and must have considered them- 
selves settled for life in that pleasant place. 

But William of Orange still hankered after Penn 
sylvania, and it was in danger of being annexed 
to the Crown in the Governor’s absence, so Penn 
reluctantly returned to England to vindicate his 
own rights, taking his family with him. They 
settled at Ruscombe, a large house about six miles 
from Reading, where one or two more children 
were born, and appear to have been very happy 
there, while the Governor took an active share by 
correspondence in Pennsylvanian affairs. Paralysis 
attacked him at a comparatively early age, and a 
third stroke coming in 1712 shattered his intellect, 
but left him a kindly, cheerful, affectionate old 
man, truly happy with his grandchildren, and 
always out of doors in fine weather. The final 
call came in 1718, and his remains were taken to 
Jordans and laid beside those of his beloved Guli. 
His wife Hannah survived him some eight years, 
and was buried in the same grave at Jordans. 
It was no doubt she who placed her husband’s 
favourite gold snuff-box in the centre of 
a packet of his love-letters to her, where 
it was probably found about the middle 
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of the nineteenth century by the gentle- 
man who compiled the Penn pedigree from 


documents placed in his hands by members of the 
family, which he afterwards offered to the British 
Museum for a small sum of money. The author- 
ities, however, declined them, and they were 
readily bought up by admirers of the great Quaker 
in the United States. 

Their Ruscombe home was destroyed when the 
Great Westerit Railway was made, and the deep 
cutting between Maidenhead and Twyford passes 
over its site. Pennsbury Manor no longer stands 
on the banks of the Delaware. A huge rainwater 
cistern or reservoir on its roof was of fauity 
construction, or at all events the first leakage in it 


was not discovered or stopped in time, and 
the building rapidly succumbed. <A good and 


not very modern farmhouse now stands on the 
same spot. 

Worminghurst, which was sold by Guli’s son 
William, has long since disappeared. The estate 
belongs to the Duke of Norfolk, and only some 
portions of the old stabling show where the 
homestead was. 

William Penn was never prominently associated 
with Jordans, though he buried his dead there 
and sleeps himself beside them. It is one of 
the stillest, leafiest spots in England ; little trattic 
ever passes through the lane in front of it, 
which dips into the woods again a few yards 
further on. A few pilgrims, chiefly Americans, 
visit it; but being well out of the beaten track, 
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and several miles from a railway, it is little fre. 


quented, though meetings are still held there 
twice a year, and attended by Friends from aj] 
parts. The late Dr. Benson, Archbishop of Can. 
terbury, when staying some few years ago with 
Lord and Lady Chesham, at Latimers, drove over 
to Jordans, and his name duly appears in the 
Visitors’ book, 

Thomas, the second son of William and Hannah 
Penn, made his English home at Stoke Poges, 
which, though within the borders of Bucks, is some 
nearer London. To that mansion was 
brought, some seventy or eighty years ago, a large 
piece of the great elm tree under which William 
Penn and the Red Indian sachems met in 16s| to 
draw up the famous treaty. It was in danger 
during the War of Independence of being felled 
for firewood, but General Simeox, who was in 
command of the district round Philadelphia, told 
off soldiers to guard it, and it flourished till 1810, 
when a great storm of wind blew it down. 
members of the Society of Friends living in and 
near the City of Brotherly Love, secured this 
portion, and forwarded it to the family at Stoke 
Poges. 

Thomas Gordon Penn, great-great-grandson of 
William Penn, died in 1869, and it is commonly 
considered that the connection of the Penns with 
South Bucks then came to an end. ‘That is true 


miles 


Some 


of the great Quaker’s immediate posterity, but 
Earl Howe’s family must be considered a colla- 
teral branch. E. 
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“Lick had found his Nora.”—p. 4!. 


A Story in One Chapter by W. O’Kane. 


Salk sweetest -faced 
; woman, where sweet- 
faced women were 
common, Was old 


Mrs. Moran. Her 
sweetness was won 
by waiting. Once 





her boy, the musical 
genius of Dunover, 
had gone away, leaving no trace. Some 
said he had gone into the far country 
of which the minister preached, but 
of which his mother had never had 
aly practical experience. She believed 
it not a whit, and waited, with the 
wistfulness of the exile marked upon 
her face but with supreme faith in her 
heart, for his coming again. Her wait- 
ug Was not in vain, and then the 
sweetness of her countenance became 
‘eraphic, 

From his infancy Dick Moran lived 
for music. Had the villagers known the 
word, they would have called him a 


prodigy: as it was, they said he was a 
wunner,” which is just as good. He 


could sing melodies long before he could 
talk. When he went to school Mr. 
Macrory tried to drive musie out and 


mathematics in with an ash stick; Dick 
merely improvised all manner of whistles 
out of similar ash plants and left mathe- 
matics severely alone. When Sir Richard 
Marsden gave a ball to his tenants Dick 
was there, and came home with every 
“tune” played by the band off by heart. 
When he was ten years old his mother 
bought him a violin. He was out “at 
the herrin’” when it arrived. Although 
it was bedtime when he brought home 
his basket of fish, he did not go to bed 
until he could play “‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
with double stopping throughout. But 
when he got his piano Dick felt that 
earth had no greater rapture. 

A lonely old maid, perhaps the gentlest 
creature on God's earth, was Dick'= 
counsellor and = friend. Miss M’Mullan 
had, in her youth, loved and lost. The 
man of her choice had gone abroad to 
make a home for two. After one letter 
she never heard of him again. Some 
said he had deserted her; she believed 
him true, and dead. She never loved 
again. She was a thorough musician, 
skilled not alone in execution, but in the 
inner history and soul of music. She 
beeame absorbed in Dick, and prophesied 
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great things for him. 3efore he was 
thirteen she had taught him all she 
knew: he could play her not inconsider- 
able repertoire through without a hitch 
and without a note of music. He read 
every book he could get, or she could 


borrow, on theory, composition, harmony, 
form. 


The practical people of the village 
despaired of Dick’s future. The school- 


master, whose god was Euclid, muttered, 
“Much good his music will do him.” 
Others remarked, “It’s a’ vera weel tae 
play the fiddle and playano and sing in 
the choir, but a’ the fiddlin’ in the worl 
wull nivir mak’ breed an’ butter.” Some 
even went so far as to say that Dick’s 
mother was “an ould fule that shudna 
hae control ower a boy.” <As for Miss 
M’Mullan, her condemnation was more 
sarcastic: “It’s a terrible peety that she 
nivir got mairit and had a wheen bairns 


o her ain; she wud hae showed us a’ 
the way tae rear them!” The old crea- 
ture’s eyes filled with tears when she 


heard these things: still she insisted that 
* Dick will do honour to all of us yet.” 
As Dick grew older village opinion 
became more embittered. People who 
had turned up their eyes with surprise 
and admiration when the child had im- 
provised a melody on a shepherd's pipe, 
brought by Mr. M’Kinlay from Bethlehem, 
held up their hands in horror at the 
thought of a youth of twenty who had 
never made a shilling in his life, and 
whose outfit consisted in a headful of 
notes and a heap of manuscript music. 
Then, to make matters worse, Dick 
fell in love, first with a voice, then with 
asoul. A school friend of Miss M’Mullan 


had married and settled at Bandon, in 
the south. Her daughter Nora came 
north to visit her mother’s oldest and 
now only friend. She came to Dunover 
a great-eyed, sorrowful-looking girl of 
eighteen, With a glorious gift of song. 


Even when speaking, the musical accent 
of the south was in her ease intensified 
sevenfold. Dick had always paid his 
homage at the contralto shrine, and when 
he heard the rich beauty, the great 
startling depths, the marvellous cadences 


of her voice, he succumbed completely. 
When he knew the girl better, he dis 
covered that her voice in beauty was a 


fitting utterance for the soul within. 
In Dunover 


sadness, 


her 
had 


much of 
that 


Norah lost 


and the melancholy 
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her eyes became 


uppeared natural to 
mingled with a gladder light. Dick and 
Miss M’Mullan wrought the transforma. 
tion. In their society the girl could 
forget that her mother was breaking 
her heart over a husband whom death 
had marked for his own. In the little 
parlour of the old maid’s cottage musie 
such as Dunover had never before heard 
was made by Dick and Nora, and drew 


even the most insensate souls’ within 
sarshot of the house. 
Emotion needs no other voice than 


music. Through music Dick told his love 
to Nora, and through music Nora told 
Dick that his love was returned. In the 
dusk Dick’s long, lithe fingers would 
weave wonderful melodies that pene- 
trated deep into the two hearts that 
heard. Miss M*‘Mullan would sometimes 
give a great sob as some chord or phrase 
awoke memories of a happy past; once 
or twice Nora gently caught his hands 
and interrupted the tones that brought 


tears too hastily to her eyes. Soon 
Nora’s favourite song became a. ballad 


written and composed by Dick. Its title 
was * Till Death shall us Divide,” and the 


music resembled the great Beethoven's 
* Adelaide” rather than more modern 
productions. 

The brook bubbled and gurgled and 


sang its way through the glen. On the 
morrow Nora would return to the south. 
The singing of some of Burns's grand 
lyrics—a few of them set to Dick’s own 
music, but most of them untampered 
with—had suggested what was now 
taking place. Dick and Nora stood with 
the brook between them. The girl held her 
pocket Bible in one hand. Together they 
stooped and dipped hands in the running 
water: then they clasped them together, 
all dripping, with the Bible between. 
The words used were the words of the 
song, “Till Death shall us Divide.”  Be- 
fore they left the glen the girl promised 
that if ever she needed Dick—and _ her 
heart foretold that the time was surely 
coming—she would send for him at once. 
Without this promise Dick could never 
have let her go. 

And yet, when the summons came, Dick 
did not answer it. How could he? He 
himself knocked at the very door of 
death, and had not the love and devotion 
of mother and friend drawn him back 
he would have passed within. Between 
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“Without this promise Dick could never have let her go.” 
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north and 
municatio1 


that lay unopened. 


THE 
south for six weeks no com- 
1 passed save one telegram 


When the crisis was 


passed, and Dick began to crawl back to 
strength, Miss M‘Mullan wrote to Nora, 
but no reply came back; then the for- 
gotten message was read, and 
once more in mortal danger. 
were, ““Come: I have need of you.” 

Can time move more slowly than when 
strength to go to the help of a waiting 
loved one gradually returns ? 
weeks Dick, gaunt, emaciated, haggard, 


sought 


the 


south. 


Nora 


had 


Dick was 
The words 


In 


three 


gone. 


Father and mother had died within a 
week of each other, and the heart-broken 
girl had departed. 
**Did she say aught ?” 
‘She moaned ever what no one could 


understane 
soon ! 


‘Forgotten 


forge¢ 


tten! So 


Till death shall us divide!’” 


To London it was believed the friend- 


less girl 


had 


gone. 


Te ) 


London 


Dick, 


fevered, anxious, and dispirited, followed. 
How he lived he never knew; he never 
even wrote to Dunover. 


as best he could 
playing at free-and-easies, teaching. 


He made money 


writing for newspapers, 


His 


one object was to find Nora—Nora, who 


then 
the 


was 
in 


musician. 


in 


Milan. 
district 
Islington, and 


What 


round 


He 


became 
lodgings at 


his 


known 


far beyond, as the mad 


he suffered, what the 


mother-heart in Dunover suffered, the God 
whose instrument suffering is alone knows. 
For a year he sought yet found her 


not. His 
His bed 
were 


mother 
was kept aired just as if he 


at home. Once a 


waited 


and 


month 


watched. 


a& man 


came from the city to tune the silent 


piano. 


was never forgotten.” 
strings were replaced as they snapped. 
At length he came. 


In the 


little 
washed up her few breakfast dishes. 


kitchen 


Even 


*“When he comes he will find he 


the violin 


his mother had 


She 


stood in the middle of the room, holding 
her blue apron by the corner, and look- 
ing round for any spot upon the lustre 
of gleaming candlestick or any trace of 
the well-scrubbed floor; the 
breeze entered through open windows. 


dust upon 


Suddenly 
piano. 


a 


chord 


sounded 
Startled, she turned and listened, 


from the 


Then floated from the tiny drawing-room 
the tender strains, drawn out in linked 
sweetness by a master touch, of ‘*‘ Home, 


Sweet 


Home.” 


It was a pity Dick did 
not see the effect of his music upon his 
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mothers face. Surprise gave place to 
comprehension : this was in turn absorbed 
in holy gratitude and joy. Well did the 


mother-heart know what fingers played 


the old, familiar melody. When the 
last note rang out son turned to meet 
mother’s embrace. 

Dick’s music was now mostly in th 


minor. He never played, as he used to 
play, rippling melodies wherein the notes 
rushed headlong one after another lik 
children playing in summer, or like wate 
drops falling joyfully across the sunbeams 
over rocky cascade. The later works of 
Beethoven, the sadder melodies of Schu- 
mann, some of Mendelssohn’s songs—these 
were his constant companions. But ever 


he fell back upon his own song, Nora's 
song, and wove the melody into the 


weirdest of variations. The patience and 
tenderness of the two women who loved 
him formed 


an object lesson in prac- 
tical Christianity. 

A new star. had arisen in the 
musical firmament. She was said to be 
the greatest contralto in Europe. London 
had received her gladly. The _ provinces 
went mad over her. “At enormous 


expense” she had agreed to visit Lreland. 
Dick required much persuasion, but Miss 
M‘Mullan had booked a seat for him, 
and he must needs go to hear her. 

There were many curious glances—and 
some admiring ones, too—directed at the 
pale face and gleaming eyes of the 
solitary musician as he entered and took 
his seat. Now that he had come to the 
concert he was more nervous and excited 
than the young girl beside him whose 
first appearance it was in evening dress. 
Some of the people thought he was 
mad, others that he was a poet, one or 
two said he was “only a clergyman.” 
Whatever he was, he ignored the entire 
audience, and fixed his eyes upon the 
plant-adorned platform. 

During the first half-dozen items, well 
executed though they were, because 
Madame Arnauld’s party was above the 
average, Dick gave no sign of any emotion 
whatever. He sat as immobile as a statue 
of Moses. Then the deathlike hush that 
always falls upon a large body of people in 
anticipation of some great event made 
itself felt. The vast audience seemed 
turned into lifeless stone, so deep was the 
stillness. Not a whisper, not a flutter of a 
fan, disturbed the great quiet. 
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Madame Arnauld did not keep her 
audience Jong in suspense, She was 
superior to such meretriciousness. After 
the ordinary pause the conductor led her 
to the platform. At that moment the 
silent spell was broken, and round after 
round of enthusiastic welcome echoed and 
re-echoed through the building. 

The great singer—“*so young to be 
Madame” (but, in fact, the “* Madame” 
was assumed as a protection)—appeared 
with a dignified air of quiet self- 
possession. Her smile betokened = some- 
thing of conscious power. ** Looks as if 
she had some trouble,” whispered an 
elderly lady. ** How lovely— but how sad!” 
commented a younger one. After the first 
vlance at her audience a change passed 
over the girl’s face; an expression of in- 
describable expectation came upon it. 
Her eyes altered, her mouth lost its 
trace of melancholy. She spoke a word to 
the accompanist, and he closed the music 
of an elaborate aria and struck three or 
four simple chords. The girl's eyes wan- 
dered in search of something. As the 
last chord of the introduction floated 
out on the heated air she met the pas- 
sionate gaze of one whose presence was 
to her more than the world. At last 
Dick had found his Nora. A great calm 
came into the girl's breast. Before the 
vibrations died away her woman's heart 
had read the man’s very soul. She 
perceived suffering, anxiety, heart-pain: 
but she saw also hope and trust and love, 
and was satisfied. 

Never before had she sung as now. Was 
it not his song? And was it not to him 
alone that she sang it? Tears were in 
her own eyes, tears were in the eyes 
of every woman in the audience, not a 
few of the men for a moment hid what 
they thought their weakness. as the 
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Whole heart of the long-suffering woman 
went forth in song, the sweetest ever 
heard Wave after wave of emotion 
passed from singer to hearer, until with 
almost a sob from the audience the 
last words of the song, * till death shall 
us divide,” were reached. Unconsciously 
she stepped forward on the platform : 
unconsciously she stretched forth loving 
arms—not to the audience, whom she saw 
not, but to one alone who was. thrilled 
to ecstasy by her power and her love. 

As her voice trembled away into 
silence a deep hush again fell upon the 
people. Each one seemed loth to break it, 
until, after one long look into the eyes of 
the man she loved, a look that was also 
a message, the singer moved from the 
platform. Then the fountains of applause 
were broken and the cheers were still 
ringing through the hall when at length 
two faithful hearts found peace and joy. 

When Madame returned she had a new 
accompanist—the man who had so puzzled 
the people on the baleony. The words 
that she sang were these: ** Oh, rest in the 
Lord ; wait patiently for Him, and He will 
give thee thy heart’s desire.” 

Dick’s fortune was made. He took his 
rightful place among the leaders of 
music. A new house with quaint gables 
outside and irregular rooms within was 
built in Dunover, and two patient and 
now radiant old ladies have their own 
quarters therein. The most persuasive of 
London managers cannot persuade Mrs. 
Moran to appear on stage or platform, 
yet the children of Dunover hear at 
their meetings, without money and with- 
out price, What the London public would 
gladly pay their guineas to enjoy. 

Nora’s most cherished possessions are 
a water-stained pocket Bible and a soiled 
sheet of manuscript music. 
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ST. JAKOB, ON THE ARLBERG ROUTE. 


By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Author of ‘*‘Aunt Anne,’ ‘‘A Flash of Summer,” Etc. 


OR some strange reason 
the Austrian Tyrol 
has never been suffi- 


ciently appreciated 
by English  travel- 
lers: more or less 


they have overlooked 
it. Kven in August 
it is chiefly crowded 
by the Austrians themselves; for they 
are a wise people, and fully appreciate 
their beautiful country. True, the English 
who form the minority of the visitors to 
its lakes and mountains belong as a rule 
to the extra-well-informed class that is 
usually the pioneer of a coming fashion, so 
that the simplicity that now distinguishes 
it may not last long. For at present the 
rabble knows not even Innsbriick, and the 
South African millionaire leaves it severely 
alone. The travelled and cultured English 
take it on their way to Bayreuth, or 
after the Passion Play; it can easily be 
worked in on the way out or home; and 
from Inusbriick they can dive farther into 
the mountains. But the comfortable 
upper middle class that goes in a family 
group every year to the Engadine’ or 
Interlaken is not to be seen among the 








Dolomites, or in the depths of Western 
Austria. And yet it is so easy of access, 
so beautiful, and certainly much less ex- 
pensive than the Engadine or the crowded 
haunts of Swiss tourists. I suspect the 
reason lies in the fact that as yet the 
meaning of the wonderful Arlberg raiiway 
has not been fully grasped by the average 
holiday-maker, and the journey sounds 
long and difficult. This idea was correct 
enough till a few years ago, when getting 
to Innsbriick meant a hot and wearisome 
journey across Germany. The Rhine, of 
course, was lovely, if one had time and 
inclination to dawdle on the way, but at 
the end of it there was the bit from 
Mayence to Wurzburg, and from Wurz 
burg to Munich, all of it thoroughly un- 
interesting, flat and ugly. Moreover, the 
railway carriages were dusty and stuffy, 
and overrun by crowds of worthy, much- 
space-filling Germans. At Munich, which 
had to be taken en route, there was— 
and is—much to soothe the jaded family 
party ; but the head of that party had 
seldom any desire to linger either for 
pictures or music. especially when the 
hotels, though they were possibly excel 
lent. were probably dear. Besides, the 























majority of people want to get quickly 
to lakes and mountains, to shade and 
simplicity, and perhaps to economy. All 
this is possible now that the Arlberg rail- 
way makes the short cut eastwards to 
Innsbriick. We have only to get to Bale 
that Bale at which it may be said, as 
Rudyard Kipling said of Port Said and 
Charing Cross Station, everybody turns up 
at some time. From there to Zurich is a 
two hours’ journey beside a cool lake, 
and in sight of calm mountains that 
may lack grandeur, but have sufficient 
beauty to beguile us; and from Zurich 
there is the morning express direct to 
Innsbriick. It makes the journey in less 
than eight hours, and at Innsbriick we 
are in the heart of the Tyrol and at the 
gate of the Dolomite country. 

~ If there were nothing more to come, the 
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whole thing would be worth doing for the 
sake of the few hours between Zurich and 
Innsbriick. The route lies towards Coire 
and the Engadine as far as Sargans, 
where, though we are still in Switzerland, 
we suddenly realise that we are at 
Austria’s heels. For the little town, 
overlooked by the old castle of the 
Counts of Toggenburg, standing perched 
up high, solitary and picturesque, spells 
romance at once, and is a sign of much to 
come. Just beyond is Buchs, where the 
luggage is examined or rather chalked 
and passed. As a rule, the Swiss engine 
departs here, and an Austrian one of 
strange design takes its place, the officials 
become tall and moustached, and the 
German language has it all its own 
way. At Sargans the line turns off to 
the left, and the Arlberg railway begins 
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somewhere about Feldkirch. Now Feld- 
kirch is not a bad little place to stay in 
for those whose wants are simple. There 
are one or two inns—“ hotels,” they call 
themselves perhaps—a little town of four 
thousand standing high, an old 
castle, and a Gothic church built in the 
fifteenth century. In the church there is 
a picture said to be by Holbein, ‘**The 


souls, 


Descent from the Cross.” and there is 
a world-worn pulpit that conjures up 
strange wonderings in the heart of the 
modern tourist. After Feldkirch the 
train rushes through narrowest (and 


loveliest) valleys and ravines, where the 
mountains gather high and 
either side; or, unafraid of the giants, 
now on a low 


close on 


it clings to their sides, 
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high one, 


ledge, and now on a 
and so whirls round them, saye 
where tunnels afford a short cut 


onward. Great heights have to 
be reached, but the train cork. 
screws up them, for the engine 
has become a mighty climber in 
these days, and little churches 
and hamlets are passed and re. 
passed as on the St. Gothard, 
Gradually the landscape changes, 
the vegetation gathers some 
southern characteristics to itself, 
and the churches—there is one 





to every other mile at least— 
have coloured steeples, deep red 
usually, or cupolas of glazed 
green tiles, above their snow- 


white bodies. Here and there is 
a village or a tiny town where 
it is possible for just a handful 
of tired after rest and 
quiet to stay ; but invalids should 
go farther, for the accommoda- 
tion, though it is clean, is primi- 
tive, and the food, though it is 
wholesome and generally excel- 
lently cooked, is extremely 
simple. For walkers or cyclists 
these strange little places are full 
of beauty and = opportunities. 
From Langen over the Arlberg 
Pass to St. Anton is one of the 
best things to do on foot, for there 
is a glorious road; but the rail 
goes through a tunnel. St. Anton 
is perched pretty high between 
the Rosanna and the Stanzer 
valleys, or there is St. Jakob, 
which is higher still, and near the 
Riftler Glacier, but I am not sure 
whether accommodation is to be found 
there. Landeck is. perhaps, the most beau- 
tiful of all these places, as it is of course 
the best known, and the starting point of 
many expeditions: and it has at least a 
couple of good inns. But there are many 
other little places easy enough to find when 
once the tourist has started on his way. 
They are far apart at the beginning of the 
journey, nearer together towards Austria: 
but, even so, for long stretches the solitudes 
are unbroken save by a handful of chalets 
herding together, an isolated shelter, or 
now and then a dreamland castle 3 ane 
that is all—save that always there is the 
church. Where do the people come from 
who worship in them? The scattered 
chalets and the stray villages can hardly 


seckers 























support them, and the castles and chateaux 
are so far apart, and usually so unin- 
habited-looking, that it seems unlikely that 
they can do so, yet there they stand, these 
little churches, always picturesque and 
freshly whitened. It says something for 
the piety of the people that they should 
have been built at all, that money should 
have been found for them in these out-of- 
the-way solitudes, and that it should be 
taken as a matter of course that the 
worshippers would come. Who the wor- 
shippers may be, whether they be princes 
hidden away in the hills, or peasants from 
their chalets, or shepherds from their 
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great emperor, or to linger at noon at 
the end of the old, old street, and look 
at the golden roof shining out in the 
sun, and to think of the vanished 
glories of the time they represent. 
From Innsbriick in five or six hours, and 
for as many francs, Botzen may be 
reached by the Brenner Pass, which is 
even more wonderful than the Arlberg, 
and the little towns along it are nearer 
together, and the accommodation perhaps 
is better. Steinach, for instance, which 
is only fifteen miles from Innsbriick and 
Brenner itself, which is a trifle fashion- 
able, or threatens to become so; or Gos- 








STREET IN 


shelters, I do not know; only that the 
churches stand there reaching up towards 
heaven: a sign perhaps that, in the midst 
of the beauty God has made, man has 
remembered to be grateful. 

Innsbriick is too well known to need 
description. Those who have not actually 
been to it at any rate know it from 
books and pictures. There is plenty to 
see there, the Francisean church with 
its wonderful monument to Maximilian, 
and the ‘“*Goldene Dachl,” which is all 
that remains of the palace built by Count 
Frederick “ of the empty purse” in the 
fifteenth century. Still it is a wonderful 
thing to see these with one’s own eyes—to 
stand at dusk among the effigies of the 
heroes that surround the cenotaph of the 
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STERZING 


sensass, a delightful place with a water 
tunnel which one sees from the train; 
and, best of all, Sterzing, which has archi- 
tectural attractions as well as its natural 
beauties. And at both these places there 
is excellent accommodation to be had at 
small cost. But I have no space to speak 
of these at length, and to give a few 
words only to each of them savours of 
Baedeker. Let me, however, at least urge 
the pilgrim in search of beauty who goes 
along the Brenner not to miss the Mendel 
Pass with its wonderful road zig-zagging 
up to the skies, and still less the Eggenthal 
with the Karersee for a goal. These 
places may each be done in a day from 
Botzen, there and back by diligence, and 
at an astonishingly cheap rate, though the 
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hotels on their heights, are expensive 
to remain at (unless one makes a bar. 
gain), which is not to be wondered at, 
seeing the distances from which even the 
simplest necessities have to come, | 
should like again to urge that this js 
a splendid country for walkers and 
cyclists. The roads are excellent, hard 
and well kept, with none of the sudden 
and unsuspected dips that are so danger. 
ous in England, and neither cyclist nor 
walker will ever forget his first sight of 
the wonderful blue-green lake in the 
midst of the fir-trees, that is called the 
Karersee, with the stern grey dolomites 
that seem to guard it, standing up sharply 
against the sky. But a word of warning, 
Here are no bands or balls or smartly 
dressed crowds; even the table Whéte is 
not a matter of course. The traveller 
does as he pleases, is bound by no con- 
ventions, and to ensure comfort and 
courtesy his purse need not be a long 
one. In short, these haunts are not 
for giddy folk who seek amusement; 
but for those who are satistied with 
natural pleasures, and who love beauty 
and solitude and the great stillnesses 
ipecdes Westie sad Bebe, Mew) of Nature that, as a rule, only Nature 
GILFENKLAMM FROM STERZING. br aks. 
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DIALOGUES WITH DOUBTERS 


CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


By the Rev. Alexander J. Harrison, B.D., Evidential Missioner, Sometime 
Boyle Lecturer, Etc. 


seen the automaton, a 
Petite Boulangére? But 
any - automaton, or, for 
that matter, any machine 
in motion will serve. 

Missioner.—Yes. But is 
there any use in calling a 
thing that works by a force not its own an 
automaton? The fact is, there never was, 
there never could be, an automaton in the 
strict sense. Self-action belongs alone to that 
which is called spirit. 

Doubter.— Don’t suppose that I grant every- 
thing I do not deny. Let us drop the word 
to which you object. Our old friend the 
watch, whether Paley’s or another, will serve 
very well. Let us suppose the watch to be- 
come conscious; to not only work, but also 
to know that it works. Would that know- 
ledge make any difference to its working? 

Missioner.—I will try to make the supposi- 
tion: but you must help me. Do you mean 
that the watch as a whole becomes conscious, 
or that a part of it becomes conscious of itself 
and of all the remainder, while the remainder 
is conscious of nothing ? 

Doubter.—Take it either way. Can you not 
imagine a watch to become conscious of itself, 
or conscious of its own working, without 
that consciousness affecting in any way its 
action? Is man anything more than that? 
Is he not simply a conscious machine ? 

Missioner.—I am afraid you have not helped 
me to make the supposition. I cannot 
imagine a watch becoming conscious and still 
remaining only a watch. For if it all became 
conscious—that is, if every atom of it became 
conscious of itself and of every other atom— 
there would be no fitness, would there, in 
still calling it a watch? We call man self- 
conscious, but we do not mean by that that 
he is conscious of every atom of his own body. 

Doubter.—Well, take the other supposition. 





Let there be a part of a watch that is con- 
scious of what is going on, without having 
power to affect in any way the action of 
the watch. Is not man like that? He is 
conscious broadly of his thoughts, his feelings, 
his deeds, but these act by their own laws 
without being in any way influenced by his 
consciousness of them. 

Missioner.- Do you also mean that while 
that which is conscious cannot affect them, 
neither can they affect that which is con- 
scious? Then, so far forth, that whicn is 
conscious is not, like them, subject to decay— 
may be, in fact, what is called “immortal”! 

Doubter.—I do not quite mean that; yet 
it seems reasonable to grant that if the con- 
scious does not affect the unconscious, neither 
does the unconscious affect the conscious. If 
the one does not affect the other, neither does 
the other affect the one. 

Missioner.—In that case, man is not merely 
a conscious watch; in other words, that in 
him which is conscious may profoundly affect 
that which is not, and therefore the ‘‘ supposi- 
tion” falls to the ground. 

Doubter.—Perhaps Professor Huxley’s fancy 
of a merely conscious automaton may have 
to go; but we can take up the question 
again in another form. Meanwhile, I grant 
provisionally that in man, besides what is 
called thought, feeling, action, there is the 
consciousness of thought, feeling, action, and 
that this consciousness may have some in- 
fluence on conduct. Will you explain in what 
way this affects the question of Christian faith? 

Missioner.—It affects it in this way: In 
Christianity the emphasis is not on what 
man must believe, but on what he ought to 
believe. We do not say that there is such 
evidence for Christ, or for the God of Christ, 
that men must believe in Him; we say there 
is evidence enough to show that they ought 
to believe in Him. 

Doubter.—1 am afraid you are something 
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Was it not Napoleon 
scratched a Russian 
would come to a 
that beneath the 
ave much alike: 
you come to the 


of a bigot, after all. 
who said that if you 
beneath the skin you 
Tartar? It seems to me 
skin all you theologians 
scratch deep enough, and 
bigot. 

Missioner.—I would rather say, scratch deep 
enough, and you come to our common human 
nature. But, tell me, you are a freethinker, 
ave you not? 

Doubter.— Yes. 

Missioner.—Do you think you ought to be? 

Doubter.—Of course I do; or I would not 
be one. 

Missioner.— And you think the reasons for 
freethinking are so powerful as to justify 
you in saying that men generally to whom 
those reasons are rightly presented, ought to 
be freethinkers ? 

Doubter.—Decidedly. 

Missioner.—You do not say that there is 
no room for choice; but only that every 
man who knows the evidence ought to be a 
freethinker ? 

Doubter.— Precisely so. 

Missioner.—Are you then a bigot? 

Doubter.—What do you mean? 

I am not a bigot. I leave bigotry to 
and those that follow them. 
Vissioner.—But why call him a bigot who 
only what you do yourself? Surely 
there is no more bigotry in my saying that 
ought to be a Christian than in your 
saying I ought to be a freethinker ? 

Doubter.—-Perhaps I put it a bit too strongly. 
But, after all, 'm inclined to think that men 
ave no more responsible for their beliefs than 
they are for the colour of their hair or the 
length of their noses. 

Missioner.—Occasionally men are responsible 
for the colour of their hair, and the length of 


Of course 
the 
parsons 


does 


you 


their noses. Hair dyes and nose-lengtheners 
ave sometimes heard of. But let that pass. 
Do you really mean that men are not re- 


sponsible for their beliefs ? 

Doubter.—Well. T'm inclined to think so. 
Do you mean all men? Would 
you say no man is responsible for his beliefs ? 


Missioner. 


Doubter.—Yes. I hold that if a man does 
not believe. it is because he cannot believe, 
and therefore he deserves neither blame nor 


his unbelief. 
And equally, of course, neither 
praise nor blame for his belief¥ You will 
say, Will you not, that if a man believes, it is 
simply because he can’t help believing ? 
Doubter.—Just so. 
Vissioner.—Has belief anything to do with 


praise for 
Missioner. 


conduct ? 
Doubter.—Some beliefs have. The belief in 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité had a good deal 


to do with the French Revolution. 
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think =the 
Revolution deserving of praise ? 


Missioner.—Do you French 
Doubter.—Decidedly. There were many de- 

plorable excesses, but as a whole it is one of 

the brightest chapters in human history, 

Missioner.—You have read something of the 
history of the Spanish Inquisition ? 

Doubter.—Yes; it stands for perhaps the 
blackest chapter in the long story of human 
suffering. 

Missioner.—And you condemn, with moral 
reprobation, the beliefs that prompted the 
infamous proceedings of the lInquisitors ? 

Doubter.—Indeed I do. 

Missioner.—Yet, according to your theory, 
so far as their actions were the result of 
their beliefs, the French Revolutionists de- 
served no praise and the Spanish Inquisitors 
no blame ? 

Doubter.—What? Say that again! 

Missioner.—No praise to the one, no blame 
to the other. 

Doubter.—But, yes: the one 
heroes of liberty, the other 
instruments of tyranny. 

Missioner.—My friend, this will hardly do; 
you are contradicting yourself. 

Doubter.—I don’t care. I will 
that the Inquisitors—the infamous scoundrels! 

deserved no blame, and the Revolutionists 
the glorious heroes !—no praise. 

Missioner.—So you come back to my point: 


were glorious 
the infamous 


never say 


that, besides the things that men must 
believe, there are things they ought to 
believe, and that, besides the things they 


cannot believe, there are things they ought 
not to believe. This is the point which 
Christianity makes so emphatic. 
Doubter.— But why does it attach so much 
importance to faith ? 
Missioner.--As we 
arises from the 
not imagir* that 
in the worid. 
Doubter.—What! do you mean to say that 
Christianity regards anything as greater than 
faith ? 
Missioner.- 


hope, that 
But do 
thing 


shall see, I 
nature of the 


faith is the 


Case, 


greatest 


Have you forgotten: “ Now, 

abideth faith, hope, love, but the greatest of 

these is love” ? 
Doubter.—Well, if 


I have forgotten, [ sin 


in good company. Your Church seems to 
have forgotten it, too. 


We do not remember it as 
much as we ought, and I shall be grateful 
for your help in keeping it in the foreground. 
Yet faith is so far dependent on love that it 
is to be questioned whether men can_ believe 
rightly who do not love truly. But to come 
hack to the point: What makes Christian 
faith so important is its connection with the 


Missioner. 


will—with choice. 


Doubter.—l cannot see that the will bas 
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anything to do with the belief. If | see a 
thing to be true, [ must believe it: if I see 
it to be false, I must disbelieve it. The will 
has nothing to do with that. 

Missioner.—You are going a little too fast. 
We are told that there are none so blind as 
those that will not see. May there not be 
true things, the truth of which a man does 
not choose to see? T[ think L[ have heard 
vou speak of the “wilful prejudice” of 
Christians ? 

Doubter. 
eves if they want to. 

Vissioner.—Now the central teaching of 
Christ is that if a man chooses, wills to do 
the will of God, he will be enabled, in that 
verv choosing, willing, to know what the will 
of God is, and then all his beliefs will. so to 
speak, ** sort themselves” in relation to this 
centre, and circle round it as the planets round 


Well, T suppose men can shut their 


the sun. 

Doubter.—You raise a question which is the 
most vital of all. Is God worthy to be loved 
and obeyed like this ? 

Yes, surely. 

Doubter.—1 cannot see that at all. There is 
certainly no sufficient evidence of Divine 
Goodness. You remember John Stuart Mill's 
terrible indictment, and Tennyson’s Nature 
“red in tooth and claw”? If God is all-good, 
He is certainly not all-powerful: and if He 
has not caused the evil, there must be another 
cause that shares the throne of the universe 
with Him. 

Vissioner.—1 grant there is not sufficient 


Vissioné Pe 


evidence to compel belief. The absolute good- 
ness of God is not one of those things that 
men must believe, but one of those they 
ought to believe. 

Doubter.—Then is it a matter of will? Is 
it a purely arbitrary thing? 
Assuredly not. It is a moral 
thing; and we may say that the “ought” of 


Vissioner. 


the moral law is more majestic than’ the 
“must” « 


f the starry heavens. 

Doubter. Still, there must be some evidence : 
enough for the “ought.” if not for the 
“must. Where is it? 

Vissioner.— Everywhere, but mainly — in 
yourself, in your fellow-men, and, above all, 
in Christ. 

Doubter.—But how am IL to get at it ? 

Ask yourself, and listen patiently 
for the answer. Ought I to believe that God 
is not good? Study the facts of moral life 
in biographies and histories and in the lives 
of the best people you know, and agai ask, 
Ought 1 to believe that God is not good ? 
Go over and over again, simply from. this 
point of view, the story of Jesus in the 
Gospels, and ask yourself, in the light of 
His presence, Ought I to believe God is not 
good? Listen for the answer, not of dis- 


Missions e. 
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appointed desire, but of the still, small 
voice. 

Doubter..-You believe, in a word, that He 
Himself will answer the question if [ put it 
in the right way ? 

Missioner.1 am sure of it, though the 
answer may not come as soon as you 
desire. For though all geodness must be 
in essence one, it may take time for the 
larger action of God to make itself felt as 
good throughout our whole nature. Besides, 
we must not forget that it is only the pure 
in heart, and in the degree of their purity, 
who ‘* see God.” We may believe, but I do 
not think we shall ever adequately believe, 
in Divine goodness until we are wholly good 
ourselves, 

Doubter.—Alas! T want to be good, but I 
am not sure that | wish to be wholly good. 
Possibly it may be as you say. Perhaps the 
deepest root of trouble in me is not the 
doubt of Divine goodness, but the certainty 
of my own badness. 

Missioner.—tf you should become able to 
trust Christ, you will find that, not in 
theory, but in fact, He will solve that 
problem. Christianity must stand or fall 
according as it succeeds or fails in deliver- 
ing men from the power and dominion of 
sin. IL repeat, to save men from their sins is 
its raison détre. : 

Dowbter.—But why cannot Christ save with- 
out faith ? 

Missioner.—Siimply because in the nature of 
the case, where faith is possible, faith must 
have its place. 

Doubter.—L dowt in the least understand 
you, 

Vissioner. -You will understand if you 
reflect. Suppose you have need of food, and 
do not choose to eat, how can the food be 
of any use to you? Christian faith really 
stands for the exercise of moral choice in 
relation to Christ, and if you do not choose 
to let him save you, saved by Him you 
The mysteries of the faith are 
great, but, in this point of view, inystery of 
faith there is none. If vou lock your door 
against your friend, you are not entitled, 


cannot be. 


are you, to-find fault that he does not enter 
your house ? 

Doubter, But do you not teach that faith 
in a gift ¥ 

Missioner. And therefore you can have 
it! Faith as a faculty is given to every 
man, and every man has some power to 
use it. Faith as direction of, that faculty 
towards Christ can be had for the asking, 
if one asks rightly, and is really in earnest 
about it. It is true that a man cannot save 
himself; but it is no less true that he ean 
choose to be saved, and cau thus co-work 
with his Saviour. 
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NEW minister was the sub- 
ject of much discussion 
in the town of Glades- 
boro’. His methods were, 
to say the least, unortho- 
dox. He was a young 
man, not very long out 
of college, with the car- 
riage and step of one 
used to athletic sports. 
His sermons were well 

liked by his congregation. It was in his 

daily walks that Gladesboro’ found so much 
to wonder at and criticise. No minister 
had ever lived there who had not carried 
about with him for seven days in the week 
the outward semblance of piety and a little 
of the gloom that they considered the proper 
aspect for a servant of the Church. But the 

Rev. James Varney had a little subcreed 

of his own: ‘One day for words; six days 

for works.” 

Mr. Varney often played baseball with the 
young men from the Gladesboro’ Academy. 
He also knickerbocker 
suit and a Many 
him 








rode a bicycle in a 
rather striking plaid cap. 
were shocked to see 


of his congregation 





“Next moment the music filled the room.”—y. 507. 





smoking a big meerschaum pipe while pruning 
the roses in the yard of the parsonage. One 
of the most scandalous things he did was to 
play the violin. It was not so much his 
playing, but the way he played. People 
passing by the cosy little parsonage where 
the minister and his young wife had been 
installed, would often hear music such as 
Gladesboro’ was not wont to perform on 
violin and piano; and the pieces they played 
were not always hymns or selections from 
oratorios. 

The deacons and elders got together in- 
formally one day and exchanged opinions of 
the new minister. A few of them were pro- 
gressive enough to admire the young man’s 
energy and practical interpretation of the 
duties of a shepherd. But the majority, while 
admitting his power as a preacher, shook 
their heads disapprovingly at his disregard 
of old conventions. They thought a minister 
should always dress in black, preserve a due 


solemnity of demeanour, and be ready at 
all times to instil into secular affairs 4 
reminder of the vanity and_ sinfulness of 


life. 
Finally, old whose 


Deacon Plummer, 




















Christianity was not of the sad-faced kind, 
and who was one of Mr. Varney’s warm 
supporters, made a suggestion. 

“Tl tell you what let’s do, brethren,” said 
he. “‘Suppose we apply the old test, and 
see What our young man will make of it. 
Let’s put him to work on Hicks. As we all 
know, five different ministers have tried to 
snatch him from the burning, without ever 
even getting their fingers on him. Now ri 
bet—that is, I feel convinced that Varney 
will land him. ‘By their fruit ye shall know 
them.’ If he can convert Hicks, I don’t 
think any of us ought to raise any objections 
to his playing baseball or the fiddle.” 

Rather reluctantly—for old traditions die 
hard—the conservative ones agreed that if 
the new minister should succeed, a great 
deal of unconventionality in his ways might 
be overlooked. 

“All right, then,” said Deacon Plummer. 
“T'll sic’ him on to Hicks to-morrow.” 

Hicks was a carpenter, the odd character 
of the town. Though at one time a church- 
goer, he had been, for years, an avowed 
infidel, and was addicted to violent sprees. 
A man of much rude intellectual strength 
he was a close student of the works of 
scientific and infidel writers; and had their 
specious arguments at his tongue’s end. He 
took great pride in his debating powers, and 
nothing pleased him so well as a tilt with a 
theologian. Those five ministers who had 
striven to reclaim him had been forced to 
retire before the vehemence and fire of his 
argument, if not its substance. He was 
familiar with every alleged contradiction, 
chronological error, and sentence susceptible 
to misconstruction that the Bible contained. 
Indeed, few who had attempted to reason 
with him were as familiar with their own 
side of the question as Hicks himself was. 
When Deacon Plummer spoke to Mr. Varney 
about Hicks, and described his incorrigibility, 
the minister asked : 

*“What’s his speciality ?” 

“Whisky,” said the deacon. 

Mr. Varney smiled. 

“T mean, has he a hobby—a fancy in any 
particular line besides drinking and unbelief ?” 

* Bulldogs,” said the deacon. 

Mr. Varney sighed, humorously. 

“Tm afraid I'm a little rusty on bulldogs. 
I'll have to read up on the subject.” 

One afternoon Mr. Varney rode up on his 
wheel to Hicks’s shop, a roomy frame building 
near the edge of the little town. He dis- 
mounted, and walked inside. It was after 
working hours, and the carpenter’s assistants 
had gone. As Mr. Varney stepped around a 
pile of lumber, he saw Hicks standing by his 
Work-bench just raising a big black bottle to 


bis mouth. Hicks was a strongly built man, 
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with a shock of bushy, iron-grey hair. He 
kept his face” smoothly shaven, because he 
had been told he resembled Ingersoll. 

** Ahem!” said Mr. Varney, announcing his 
presence, 

Hicks set the bottle down without drinking. 
He knew the minister by sight, and his eyes 
sparkled at the prospect of an intellectual 
combat. Perhaps a lecture on temperance 
was coming. He was prepared for that also. 

**How are you, Mr. Hicks?” said Mr. 
Varney, seating himself lightly on the bench. 
“Tve heard .a great deal of you, so I thought 
I'd drop in and see you. What's this ?— 
whisky?” He picked up the bottle and held 
it.to his nose. 

** A first-class article,” said Hicks, in his 
deep voice, with a little mischievous smile. 
** Have some?” 

Mr. Varney did not reply to the question. 
He was leaning over and looking out the 
window in the rear wall of the shop. 

“Isn’t that spearmint growing out there 
by the pump, Hicks?” he asked. “Get a 
handful of it, will you? And just step in the 
kitchen and bring some sugar, a small lump 
of ice, and two glasses.” 

Hicks lived in a small house adjoining his 
shop. Looking the least bit surprised, he 
went out through the back door, and re- 
turned presently with the articles asked for. 

The minister took the mint and began 
pulling little sprigs from it. 

**T see some straw through the cracks of 
of the loft out there,” he said. ‘* Would you 
take the trouble to bring a couple of clean, 
whole ones ?” 

When Hicks returned with the straws, the 
minister was waiting: for him. One glass 
held a mint drink glowing among the cracked 
ice, the leaves arranged in a little cluster at 
the top; the other glass was filled with 
water. Mr. Varney cut the straws off neatly, 
plunged them into the glasses, and handed 
it to Hicks. 

* There,” he said; “if you are going to 
drink, drink decently, like a man. Don't 
drink out of a whisky bottle.” He took up the 
glass of water and began sipping it. Hicks 
flushed a little, but said nothing. 

Mr. Varney, with his cap on the back of 
his head, was swinging his feet carelessly ; 
but his eyes were roving about the shop as 
if in search of something. Presently he found 
it—a big bulldog, lying asleep on a pile of 
shavings. He got off the bench and walked 
over to survey it, with his hands in_ his 
pockets. 

“Well, well, well, Hicks,” he said sorrow- 
fully; “‘somebody told me you knew a dog. 
If I had an animal that showed his cur 
ancestry as plainly as that one does I'd give 
him away to the first pedlar that came along.” 
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“Cur!” roared Hicks, setting down his 
glass only half emptied. * You know any- 
thing about a dog? Here, Hector, here! 


You look at that dog, if you know one when 
vou see him. Cur!” 

For nearly an hour Mr. Varney listened 
to the pedigree and exploits of a guaranteed 
thoroughbred, full-blood Yorkshire, pure 
English. At the right times he displayed a 
technical knowledge of the points of the 
breed that enthused and delighted Hicks. 
At last he allowed himself to be convinced 
of Hector’s high lineage, and turned to go. 


For the first time Hicks followed a minister 
to his door, and asked him to call again. 
But even then he was not sure. As Mr. 


Varney was riding away, Hicks called a boy 
who was passing and asked him who the 
gentleman on the bicycle was. 


“That's Mr. Varney, the new preacher,” 
said the boy. “He lives down near our 
house.” 

“All vight,” said Hicks. “I thought so, 


but I wasn’t sure of it.” 

When he reached home, 
his wife about his call. 

*“Why, James!” she said, a little shocked ; 
but she never lost faith in his judgment. 

*T couldn’t talk religion the first thing to 
a man like that. [ve got to make friends 
with him first. I think I know him. You 
can’t reach him in the old ways. I wonder 
if I started off right? Anyhow, he asked 
me to call again.” 

He called again, about a week later, with 
a book in his hand. 

‘*They tell me, Hicks,” 
take an interest in scientific reading. Here's 
a little work on evolution from the stand- 
point of the Positivists that may please you. 
It’s rather agnostic in its tendencies, but the 
writer honestly seeking after 
the truth.” 

Here was 


the minister told 


he said, “that you 


seems to be 

another Hicks. 
had 
concordances. 


surprise for 
Other ministers him sermons, 
tracts, and Here was 
furnishing him with ammunition for his own 
guns. 


brought 


one 


The book Mr. Varney left was one that 
reviewed briefly the labowrs of the great 
sceptics and materialists. The author, him- 
self a world-famous thinker, sought to find 
in Nature the origin of everything. The 


book had always seemed to Mr. Varney to 
be a strong, unconscious argument for a 
religious belief on account of its sad, hope- 
Jess summming-up of the profoundest researches 
of philosophy and science, and a grim, candid 
acknowledgment of their insufficiency. He 
always said that the author reminded him 
of a Roman soldier, failing in an assault, and 
falling upon his own sword. In one little 
sentenee the writer had, perhaps unwittingly, 
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seemed to sweep away the results of all his 


labours. He said: ‘But I have found that, 
among all peoples in all ages, the beliefs that 
they have most fervently cherished and that 
have brought them the greatest happiness 
and consolation, have been those that could 
not be proven by facts and sensual testimony 
to be true.” This passage Mr. Varney marked 
plainly with his pencil. 

Days passed, and the minister continued to 
drop into Hicks’s shop from time to time, 
Hicks always seemed glad to see him, and 
they had many discussions on social problems 


and the topics of the day. Hicks tried to 
bring the talk around to the subject of 
religion, but Mr. Varney always skilfully 


avoided. it. One day the carpenter openly 
and violently attacked the theory of a God, 
and defiantly challenged the minister to 
argument. 

* Put, tut! Hicks,” said Mr. Varney lightly, 
“Dont waste any of your fire on me. I'm 
too abandoned a Christian to be caught by 
an old pagan like you. What do you think 
of this new Mexican colonisation scheme?” 

*Don’t you want to convert me?” asked 
Hicks, holding out a bait he thought no 
minister could conscientiously refuse. 

“You!” exclaimed Mr. Varney, laughing; 
*T should not! I tight fairly, even 
against the devil, and he owns you, Hicks, 
beyond all question. When I enter « contest 
I like to have some chance. [| don't want to 
burn my fingers.” 

Again Hicks was perplexed. 
dearly loved to argue against such an adver- 
sary. He considered this frank, clean-minded 
young fellow to be a foeman worthy -of his 
own best efforts. It hew experience 
to him to be thus calmly set aside as of even 
less importance than a sparrow that falls to 
Other preachers had wept over 


say 


He would have 


was a 


the ground. 


him, prayed at him, and pleaded with bin. 
Nearly every labourer in the Gladesboro 
vineyard had striven to train him back to 


women, and children 
the dis- 
mall 


orthodox growth. Men, 
pointed him out on the streets as 
tinguished freethinker. Here 
whose business it was to try to convert him, 
but who ignored him either as utterly lost 
ov not worth saving. Hicks was aggrieved. 

Deacon Plummer met Mr. Varney on the 
street one day, and asked how the missionary 


wis a 


work was progressing. ‘ Hicks has been 
heard to say,” he told the minister, “that 
he considered you the best man that ever 


preached in Gladesboro’. You must have been 
ridding him of some of his sceptical notions. 
** Well,” said Mr. Varney, “I haven't pr- 
gressed quite so far with him yet. Our last 
subject for discussion was, 1 believe, the best 
means of ridding bulldogs of fleas.” 
The deacon whistled. 
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«Anvhow.” he said, “Tim bet —that is, 
I'm counting on you to win, and teach those 
old fogies a lesson.” 

Not long afterward Hicks’s little boy fell 
ill. He was the only child, and Hicks adored 
him. Once before Bobby had been near to 
death with the measles. Several ministers 
had called to see him then, but Hicks had 
sternly ordered them away. 

This time, Bobby, who was always deli- 
cate, had typhoid fever. One night, about 
the crisis, when the doctors had said that a 
few hours’ time would decide his fate, Hicks 
came to Mr. Varney’s house. 

“Not as a minister,” he said, “ but as a 
friend, I ask you to come to my house to- 
night. Your presence will be a comfort. | 
know of no one else who would be so.” 

Mr. Varney asked a few questions about 
Bobby’s condition. Then he got his violin 
case, and went with Hicks. 

When they reached the house they found 
Bobby tossing and throwing his arms about 
on the pillows, muttering, and rolling his 
light eyes ceaselessly in his head. Two or 
three women were seated in the darkened 
rom. One of them, Mrs. Hicks, a careworn 
woman of forty, approached Mr. Varney and 
said in a low tone: 

‘You ave the first minister my husband 
has ever allowed in this house. Will you 
pray for Bobby, sir?” 

Mr. Varney was opening his violin case. 

“T am going to.” he answered, taking out 
the violin and approaching the bed. 

The next moment the music, soft, sweet 
and prayerful, filled the room. 

Almost at the first note Bobby ceased to 
toss. For ten minutes he lay motionless, 
with his eyes gazing toward the wall. The 
strains continued to swell and weave and 
thrill with changing but never ceasing notes 
of plaintive, soothing melody, until, at length, 
the lids slowly closed over the hot eyes, and 
Bobby was asleep. 

Mr. Varney laid his violin softly down. 
“Our prayer is done, and part of it already 
auswered,” he said to Mrs. Hicks. 

He went into the next room, where Hicks 
Was Waiting, his strong face drawn with sorrow 
and haggard from watching. 

“Hicks,” said Mr. Varney, laying a hand 
lightly on his shoulder, ‘‘ Bobby is asleep. 
We may regard that as favourable so far: but 
the combined intelligence of the world could 
not inform us what his condition will be six 
hours from now. But,in reflecting upon the 
fact that Bobby may die, I want to con- 

gratulate you upon that beautiful philosophy 
of yours,” 

Hicks wheeled round and faced him. 

“What do you mean, Mr. Varney ?” 

“On that beautiful philosophy,” repeated 
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the minister, “that reduces Bobby's soul to 
«a handful of carbonate of calcium, a little 
magnesia, a few specks of lithium, and a 
puff of hydrogen and nitrogen gases. That's 
reason. That’s the deduction from the long- 
linked hypothesis of the protoplasm. You've 
been wanting to discuss this matter with me 
for some time, Hicks. Come, now! bring 
on your arguments. Tell me that there was 
no God to have a Son who spoke that non- 
sense about ‘Suffer little children.’ What’ 
the matter with your tongue, Hicks?” 

“Is this a time, sir,” said Hicks hoarsely, 
“to speak of arguinents ?” 

**It is the time,” said Mr. Varney unwaver- 
ingly. ‘‘ What does Thomas Paine say on 
the subject? What did Hume write about it ? 
Call in Bobby’s mother and tell her that her 
ten years of love and care have been wasted 
upon something that will go out before morn- 
ing like the flame of a candle. Let me hear 
you say that heaven is a myth like Jack and 
the Beanstalk, and the story of the Atone- 
ment a forgery of the priests. Have you 
forgotten your Voltaire and your comparative 
folk-lore? And don’t forget, Hicks, that, if 
by some chance you measurers of the im- 
measurabie should be wrong, and we should 
be right, Bobby, with the same voice, the 
same eyes, and the same restless feet, will 
live beyond the grave. Every evening, here, 
when he was well, he watched for you, and 
came running when you reached the gate. If 
the soul is immortal, so is love. The boy has 
loved you well, Hicks. Think of him watch- 
ing at that gate over there and waiting. And 
you! Oh, well, you don’t believe these things, 
you know.” 

* Hush, hush! Oh, my God!” Hicks fell 
into a chair, his face covered by his hands. 

**That’s the word to use,” said Mr. Varney. 
“Till take back what I said about not wanting 
to convince you. Come, brother. ” 

He drew Hicks down to his knees, and 
knelt beside him. 

The sound sleep that Bobby — secured 
brought him safely through the crisis. In a 
few days he was declared to be out of 
danger. 

The next Sunday, as Mr. Varney was giving 
out his text, Hicks, in a new black suit and 
looking really distinguished with his fine 
head and bushy hair, walked up the aisle 
and took a seat in one of the front pews. 
A little rustle and murmur of wonder and 
surprise ran through the congregation. 

Deacon Plummer, in the “amen” = corner, 
almost disgraced himself by twisting and 
craning his neck to catch the eves of the 
other pillars, and looking as if he were 
willing to bet—that is, as if he were = sure 
they had changed their opinions of the new 
minister, 
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WHAT I SAW IN 


By the Very Rev. H. Donald M. 


PART Ill 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN ART OF THE 
CATACOMBS: ITS TEACHING. 





LTHOUGH the Catacombs 
which have been ex- 
plored present now a 
spectacle of unutter- 
able desolation and 
ruin, it is evident that 
once the interminable 
corridors lined with 
graves were carefully 

finished ; the ceilings, many of which are 
now crumbling, being securely arranged ; 
the graves, with their many tiers, her- 
metically sealed, many of them, though 
not all, inscribed with the names of their 
occupants and with a few touching words 
expressive of faith and hope; some, too, 
were adorned with striking emblems of 
their faith, lightly—though in the majority 
of instances roughly—carved by the side of 
the names. But besides these seemingly 
endless corridors lined with graves, there 
are a vast number of chambers of various 
sizes leading out of the corridors, the mortu- 
ary chambers evidently of comparatively 
wealthy and important members of the 
Christian community of Rome, who could 
afford to decorate, more or !ess richly, 
the sleeping places of their dead. The 
marbles and carvings have mostly dis- 
appeared, but the fresco paintings on and 
around the tombs and on the roofs of 
the chambers, as they could not be re- 
moved by spoilers and sacrilegious hands, 
still remain, and their symbolism can be 
with little difficulty deciphered by the 
eurious scholar. 

It is these dim, faded paintings, and the 
inscriptions carved on the stones and 
plaster, that constitute, in large measure, 
the importance of these vast cemeteries as 
a piece of history, as a record of the theo- 
logical belief of the Roman Christians 
during the two hundred and eighty years 
which immediately followed the Ascension 
of the Blessed Redeemer. 

These painted and carved records date 
in some instances from the days of the 
Apostles ; they carry on the story of the 
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THE CATACOMBS. 
A STUDY AND A STORY. 


Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. 


belief of the Christian community of 
Rome all through the second, third, and 
early years of the fourth centuries of 
our era. 

It is intensely interesting—it is more 
than interesting, it is of the deepest im. 
portance—to us to be enabled thus to cateh 
sight of the Christian tone of mind, of 
Christian thought, of hopes and outlooks, 
during the long- protracted period of 
danger, often of bitter persecution; a 
period which has never been repeated, 
never can be repeated, because the circum- 
stances, the environment, in which these 
believers in Christ lived, have passed away 
forever. No written records, however well 
attested, of this momentous period, can be 
compared to these, for no redactor of a 
later age has touched them, corrected 
them, added to them, infused his thoughts 
into them. As the men of the first, 
second, and third centuries painted their 
thoughts on the ceilings, and graved them 
on the plaster and the stones, we have 
them now, and from these we can read 
the simple, true story of their belief, 
their faith, their hope. When any re 
storers, such as the Popes of the seventh 
and eighth centuries, have meddled with 
or added fresh enrichment to the old work 
the hand of the restorer is at once plainly 
visible. The style directly betrays the 
period: no mistake is possible. 

In this little study of ours we cannot 
attempt to give any detailed account of 
these precious early records ; we can only 
sketch out some of the leading features of 
the story of the paintings and writings on 
the graves of the mighty network of 
sleeping places of these early Christian 
congregations, the network of cemeteries 
which lie beneath the suburbs of Rome, 
generally known as the Catacombs. 

First and foremost, the leading idea 
of all the paintings, of the inscriptions 
and carvings, was Death: but no gloomy, 
melancholy idea of Death. Jt was Death 
as a friend. They picture again and 
again the spirit of the Christian released 
from the body, as finding itself in 4 
garden — the Garden of the Blessed. 
Twining round the ceilings, round about 
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the graves, are clusters of the vine mingled 
with flowers, especially roses. In the 
earlier crypts or chambers (*‘ cubicula”), 
the twining vines, the flowers, and foliage 
are exquisitely wrought and delicately 
painted. Nothing more beautiful or 
artistic has been discovered, even in 
juxurious and wealthy Pompeii, than some 
of this “garden” decoration in the very 
ancient cemeteries of Domitilla, Pratex- 
tatus and Lucina. The first century, and 
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and ‘“‘the corn dealers.” Very 
few, on the whole, among the Catacomb 
frescoes or sculptured designs executed 
during the first, second, and third centuries 
are representations of actual life; these 
“signatures” are exceptions, and tell us 
how these guilds or trading associations 
had arranged for their members certain 
parts of the cemetery in which these 
“signatures” are found. 
Liturgical representations, 


again, are 
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part of the second, was an age of costly art, 
and the Christian households who thus 
adorned their tombs were in many cases 
composed of men and women evidently of 
high position and considerable fortune, 
who could afford such decoration for the 
sleeping places of their loved ones. 

Now in this most ancient Christian 
gallery of sacred art, of painting and 
sculpture, there is a considerable variety 
in the subjects chosen for illustration. 


Not very common, but still frequent 


enough to deserve mention, are pictured 
guilds of 
bakers,” 


signatures. so to 
traders, 


speak, of 


such as “the the 
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rarely found, save in a series of chambers 
of the great Callistus Catacomb, close by 
the famous Papal Crypt. These chambers 
(“eubicula”), five in number, contain rough 
but fairly accurate representations of 
Baptism and of the consecration of the 
elements for the Holy Eucharist. They 
date from the early part of the third 
century, and were probably used for the 
interment of ecclesiastics of varied grades. 
Very little assistance is afforded by any 
paintings as yet discovered to the solution 
of the question of the position of the 
Blessed Virgin in the teaching of the early 
Roman Church. There are a few, but only 
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a very few, pictures here to which the 
advocates of this strange, unhappy de- 
velopment in Christian doctrine can point 
as illustrations of early teaching. The 
Virgin and Child are delineated in a 
certain number of instances, but generally 
with the accompanying figures of the Magi 
or wise men with their offerings, and in 
these instances the Holy Child is the 
central figure of the group; but these, after 
all, are few in number. Certain sacred 
Hebrew subjects or scenes from. the 
Apocrypha are not unfrequent, such as 
Daniel in the lions’ den, the temptation 
of Susannah, the trial of the three chil- 
dren in the furnace of fire, the prophet 
Jonah and the great fish; the last of these 
Hebrew memories being by far the 
favourite subject, owing, no doubt, to 
the well-known references of our Lord. 
Of the miracles of the New Testament 
not very many examples are found, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the miracle of 
the raising of Lazarus. 

But there are two figures which, different 
from the subjects above mentioned, appear 
again and again in this ancient gallery of 
the earliest Christian art. They are to be 
found on the oldest tombs, which date 
back to Apostolic times, associated with 


the charming confusion of vines and 
flowers, in the Domitilla and Lucina 
Cemeteries. They also appear very fre- 


quently in the rougher and less artistic 
frescoes of the Catacombs of the third 
century. 

These are the familiar 
as the ‘“‘Orante” and the 
herd.” The name of the first of these, 
the ‘‘ Orante,” tells its own story. It is 
“the praying one.” The figure is always 
in the same attitude—the gaze directed 
upwards, the arms outstretched. The 
*Orante” is asking God for something 
or thanking God for some mercy already 
received. In the vast majority of 
instances the ‘ Orante” is drawn as a 
female figure, but there are exceptions, 
when the “ Orante” is pictured as a man. 
But whilst the attitude of this constantly 
repeated figure invariably is the same, 
the dress of the countless ‘Oranti” is 
varied. 

Who, now, is represented by this favour- 
ite and perpetually reproduced figure? 
The Blessed Virgin has been often named, 
but without any solid basis. The Church, 
too, has been suggested, but such a vague 
reference would convey little to the devout 
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mourner or worshipper of the first three 
centuries. Better far, and more probable 
and suggestive, is the theory which refers 
this well-known Catacomb imagery to a 
symbolical representation of the soul of 
the dead one lying in the rock tomb within, 
praying either for divine help and refresh. 
ment in the new and changed conditions 
of existence after death, or else interceding 
as a blessed and pardoned spirit for those 
still on earth. We find among the 
Catacomb inscriptions many entreaties for 
such prayers addressed to the soul of the 
departed by those left behind still to 
struggle and to toil on earth, such as 
“Live in peace and pray for us,” “May 
your soul be happy in God, pray for 
your sister.” The *‘ Orante” is represented 
in various combinations—now alone, and 
now with the ‘*Good Shepherd.” 

The “Orante” as the symbol of the 
soul of the departed, surviving the “art” 
of the very early reappears oc. 
casionally in medizeval times, but in some- 
what altered form, emerging as a small 
and delicate figure from the corpse. A 
well-known representation of the death of 
the Blessed Virgin, for instance, shows our 
Lord standing close by the form of the 
dead Mother, and holding in His arms— 
as one would a little child—her soul, 
under the form of a tiny, graceful figure, 
dressed and crowned. This was @ not 
uncommon subject for seulptors in wood 
or stone in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

The other subject which we find so 
often in the Catacombs is the gracious 
figure of our Lord represented as the 
**Good Shepherd.” This may be com 
sidered as the favourite picture of the 
Catacomb gallery. Innumerable instances 
occur on the ceilings of the chambers of 
death, on the slabs which close the graves, 
in the midst of the decorations whieh 
encircle the more important tombs. It 
belongs to no one period of this mar- 
vellous City of the Dead—to no special 
subterranean cemetery—but it appears 


ages, 


again and again in the tombs of the 
Catacombs, alike of the first century 


as of the third. The beautiful and touch- 
ing figure now appears as the watchful 
and loving shepherd tenderly caring for 
his sheep—now is drawn bearing a sheep 
on his shoulders, not infrequently with 
a goat in his arms: a telling reminder 
that the “lost,” as men would too often 
deem their brothers or sisters, are still the 
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object. of the Master’s love. This last 
‘3 a most winning feature of the Cata- 
comb teaching. 

Included in what may be termed the 
pastoral group of symbolical figures 
which we find so often repeated, are 
sheep and lambs, now feeding close to, 
now gazing at a good shepherd. Sheep 
and lambs, and some goats even, in all 
positions —some seemingly careless, more, 
however, giving attention to the voice and 
eestures of the shepherd. The milk pail 
found on certain of these pastoral pictures 
_sometimes standing between the lambs, 
sometimes borne by them-—has been, with 
probability, interpreted as a eucharistic 
symbol of the heavenly food provided 
by the Shepherd. 

On the slabs of stone, or marble, or 
cement which close the graves, where 
no space exists for the figures of the 
shepherd and the sheep—as on the larger 
tombs, or decorated ceilings of the cham- 
bers where the more important tombs are 
found—a branch of a palm, symbol of the 
victory over the grave, and a dove or 
two doves are often roughly carved: 
the dove taking the place of the 
“Orante ” as the symbol of a soul freed 
from the body. Innumerable examples 
of “The Dove” exist. Other symbols of 
the faith are graved on many slabs, such 
as “a ship,” “‘an anchor,” and especially 
“a fish,” in varied forms. This last 
being a mystic representation* of the 
Saviour, whose titles are designated by 
the Greek letters which spell the word 
* fish.” 

These are some of the more striking 
and favourite subjects of the paintings 
and rough sculptures of the great City of 
the Dead. The catalogue could be, how- 
ever, greatly enlarged. 

We can only touch upon the fringe of 
another branch of the lore which belongs 
to the study of the Catacombs: the in- 
scriptions carved on the tombs. These, all 
through the two hundred and eighty years 
of anxiety and persecution, are very brief, 
but very pathetic — very full of hope. 
Some of the slabs have simply the namet 
of the dead upon them; on others, be- 
sides the name of the dead, we find such 
stuple expressions of love and faith as, 
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Jesus Christ of God the Son Saviour. 
t The slab 1¢ Crypt of St. Peter, which contains the grave 
f the Aposti successor, examined in the seventeenth cen- 


tury, was simp! 


scribed with the name “ Linus.” 
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“She sleeps”; ‘ Aurelia, our very sweet 
daughter, refresh thyself among the 
holy spirits”; “In peace”; ‘* Everlasting 
rest of happiness”; ‘‘ Breaking the bonds 
of the body, he rejoices in the stars” ; 
“Resting well in peace”; “Called away 
by angels”; ‘*Thou restest in peace in- 
comparable, wife”; “He went to God”; 
‘Be refreshed with the souls of the 
righteous”; “Thou dost repose for ever 
from care”; ‘ Preciosa went to her rest” ; 
“He sleeps, but lives.” 

These are just a few examples gathered 
almost haphazard, but as a rule they 
all breathe a spirit of calm joy, intense 
faith, perfect hope. Death was indeed 
welcomed as a friend by the great army 
of Christians who sleep in the Catacomb 
tombs. 

These men and women, when they 
graved these brief messages of hope and 
trust upon the graves of those they 
loved, never dreamed of handing on to 
other generations teachings respecting 
dogma. The voices of the great disputes 
which arose after the date of the Peace 
of the Chureb (A.p. 313), were not audible 
in the City of the Dead, where the early 
Christians so often wept and prayed. But 
from the simple epitaphs we gather how 
firmly they held to the great truth of 
the Godhead of the Redeemer, in such 
sentences as “ev Sew xupw xpicrw,” “In the 
Lord God Christ,” ‘In Christ God,” 
“Sacred to the great God Christ.” Such 
an epitaph as “‘ Mayest thou live with the 
Holy Spirit,” tells us, too, that this early 
community of Rome taught the belief 
in the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

On the whole, we gather from studies 
in the Catacombs that the minds and 
hearts of the disciples of the Lord 
during those first three centuries were 
so filled with the engrossing Personality 
of the Redeemer that there was little 
place for anyone or anything which did 
not bear directly upon His Person and His 
redemptive work. Hence the comparative 
rarity of any picture of the Virgin and 
the disciples of the Lord. With the 
arliest believers Christ was all in all. 

The circumstances’ of their life, their 
precarious tenure of it, the frequent 
bitter persecutions, the fixed idea that 
Death was a friend, coloured all their 
thoughts, and inspired their art--what 
we term the art of the Catacombs. 
They loved to think of their Lord as 
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the Good Shepherd, and of themselves 
as His sheep gathered out of the world, 
and they rejoiced to think of their future 
home under the imagery of “a garden,” 
where the Good Shepherd would welcome 
and tenderly care for His own. 

But very marked was the change in 
Christian art in the age which imme- 
diately followed the Peace and _ the 
triumph of the Church in A.p. 318. We 
see this in the paintings in the basilicas 
which soon arose in the neighbourhood 
of the Catacombs after the triumph of 
the Church, under the influence of the 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE CATACOMBS 


(REDUCED FACSIMILE) 








The sacred pic. 
tures and sculptures were no longer ¢op. 


been termed the 
of early Christian art. The 
Good Shepherd, the sheep 
quiet garden of the 


the dove, the 


» pass out of sight, 
These symbol figures comparatively rarely 
In the grander paintings, in the 
rich mosaics produced in the new era of 
>» Church’s strange 
Apocalypse, 
John, 


victory, the visions 
of the mystic Revela- 
rather than the Gospel 


story, supply the 
imagery. The 
Good. Shepherd 
is replaced by 
the noble and 
solemn figure of 
the Christ in 
Glory, of the 
Christ as Judge 
and King. It is 
the triumphant 
Christ, rather 
than the Shepherd 
Christ, which is 
now depicted. . It 
is the Lamb of the 
Apocalypse — the 
Lamb ‘‘as it had 
been slain,” bear- 
ing the Passion 
marks still; but 
the Lamb, though 
bearing those 
marks of suffering, 
is now represented 
as crowned with 
glory, as. en- 
throned = and 
adored by all that 
is greatest and 
noblest in Heaven 
as on earth. 


Catacombs.—The 
term is derived 
from the Greek 
words Kard «xipBr— 
xuuBn(** cumbe”)sig- 
nifying a_ hollow 
or valley (“ Cwm,” 
** Combe”). A piece 
of low ground on 
the Appian Way, 
near the tomb of 
Crecilia Metella, 
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THE GARDEN OF THE BLESSED (PARADISE) A CATACOMB SCENE. FROM THE CEMETERY OF S SOTER.,) 


where the little ancient Basilica of St. Sebas- 
tian now stands, was originally known as 
the district * Kara KuuBn”™ (“tad Catacumbas ”), 
“The Hollow.” In the earlier years of the 
hinth century the subterranean cemeteries 
of Rome ceased to be an object of interest 
and of pilgrimage, and were gradually 
forgotten. All through the Middle Ages, 
however, one of these “forgotten” 
cemeteries remained an object of rever- 
ence, and subsequently of pilgrimage, viz. 
that of S. Sebastian * (no doubt owing to 
its traditional connection with the bodies 
of SS. Peter and Paul), which from the 
district in which it was situated was 
known as “‘cemeterium ad Catacumbas.” 
Thus for many centuries, among the 


oA special interest was ever attached to S. Sebastian, as there 
Was an ancient tradition that the bodies of SS, Peter and Paul 
hart reposed in the crypt of S. Sebastian for a period of years, 
before their event al deposition in the erypts beneath the basilicas 
bearing thei 5, after an unsuccessful attempt of the Greeks 


& earry the 


940 


relies from Rome 


shrines and many objects of pilgrimage 
at Rome, the crypt or cemetery of 5S. 
Sebastian “ad Catacumbas” still main- 
tained a prominent position. A pilgrimage 
“ad Catacumbas”™ (to the catacombs) took 
its place with other sacred spots to be 
visited. Gradually the appellation of the 
district (‘ad Catacumbas™) where the 
cemetery in question was situated, came 
to be used for similar underground 
crypts in other centres besides Rome. 
We find the term, for instance, used at 
Naples in the ninth century. On the 
rediscovery of the great City of the Dead 
at Rome, late in the sixteenth century, 
the popular name of “The Catacombs” 
was generally used for all the many 
subterranean cemeteries; but it is a 
curious misnomer, and was utterly un- 
known in its present signification in 
ancient times. 
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Marcu 16ru.—The Ethiopian Converted. 
Passage for reading 26 -40. 
f JOINTS. 


—Acts viii. 


1. Christ revealed in the Scrip- 


tures. 

2. Christ believed on with the 
heart. 

3. Christ confessed openly befvre 
men. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Christ in the 
Scriptures. An old proverb tells 





us in short but simple words 
that ‘‘the Old Testament is laid 
open in the New, while the New Testament lies hid 
in the Old.” This witness is true. Search the Old 
Testament, and you will find Christ in almost every 
page. The ‘‘ seed of the woman” is to overcome man’s 
enemy. The father spares not his only well-beloved 
son, but gives him up to die. The brother, beloved 
of his father but hated by his brethren, endures the 
life of a slave, but is raised to power at the king’s 
right hand, pardons and blesses his brethren. The 
Angel of the Covenant leads His people safely 
through the wilderness, and brings them to the 
promised land. He is the ‘eternal refuge,” and 
His are the ‘everlasting arms.” He is the Good 
Shepherd of whom the poet-king sang. His pérson, 
with ‘visage marred more than all other sons of 
men,” is described by the prophets. His suffer- 
ings, death, resurrection, and future glory are 
all foretold. His kingdom shall stand firm 
when all others have perished, for the Lord of 
Hosts is His name, and He shall reign for ever 
and ever. 

The Word of God. It is told in the life of Moffat, 
the great, if not the first, missionary to the 
of South Africa, that when the heathen saw the 
converts reading the book which had produced the 
change in their hearts and lives they inquired 
whether they talked to it. ‘* No,” they answered ; 
‘it talks to us, for it is the Word of God.” 
‘What, then,” said the others, “does it speak ?” 
‘ Yes,” answered the Christians, “‘it speaks to the 
heart.” So it is still. Mere reading the Bible is 
useless till the voice of God is heard speaking 
through it to the heart of the reader. 

Christian Baptism. Six years ago, said an East 
London incumbent, a bright little dark-eyed boy 
began to attend my church. He had a sweet voice, 
and joined heartily in the hymns. Presently two 
of his brothers came with him, and by degrees the 
whole family of ten (including all except the father) 


tribes 
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attended the church regularly. After visiting them 
a few times I found that the mother was a godly 
woman, but had been unable to persuade her hus- 
band to allow the children to be baptised. I made 
friends with the man, and after some time he gave 
his consent. I baptised the eight children all to- 
gether. The elder ones, having given evidence of 
earnestness in faith and life, answered for them- 
selves. The mother and a friend undertook for 
the little ones that they should be brought up in 
the fear of God; and now, after six years, three 
besides the mother are regular communicants. 
The eldest son, a steady, religious youth, helps to 
support the family ; one is a Sunday school teacher; 
and all are praying for the conversion of the father, 
who is given to drink. 


Marcu 23rp.—Temperance Lesson. 


Passage for reading—Ephesians v. 11—21. 
Portnts. 1, Works of darkness bring death. 
2. Light of Christ brings life. 
The Christian life brings joy. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. The Fate of the Wicked. There 
will be no repentance in hell. Sinners will blas- 


pheme God’s name. but repent not to give Him 
glory; for true repentance arises from faith, and 


there can be none such there. There will be a 
great sorrow for pain, but no penitent sorrow for 
sin. None are now saved but by the blood of the 
Lamb, but when the world is ended that fountain 
will] be dried up. The wages of sin is death, and 
death means separation from God and from love, 
from peace and happiness for ever. 

A Temperance Story. General Grant 
mand of the forces before Vicksburg, 
occasion several of the officers were in conversation. 
One of them invited the rest to a social glass of 
wine. All but one accepted the invitation, and he 
gave as his reason that “he never drank ” wine or 
other intoxicants. The hour passed, and the officers 
dispersed to their several duties. A few days after 
wards the officer who “never drank” received an 
order from the General to report himself at head- 
quarters. ‘‘You are the officer, I believe, who 
never drinks?” The officer quietly answered, 
“Yes.” “Then,” said the General, ‘you are the 
man I have been looking for to take charge of 
the commissariat department, and I appoint you 
to that duty.” He served through the war in 
that department, and afterwards, when General 


was in com. 
and on one 








Grant became President, the officer who “never 


drank ” was advanced to a higher office. 


Marcu 30rTn.—Easter Lesson. 
Passage for reading—St. John xx. 1—18. 

Purnts. 1. Half-hearted believers miss blessings. 

9, The true-hearted disciple hears the Saviour’s voice. 

3, The Father of Christ is Father of all Christians. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Cure for Depression. A friend 
ence met a gentleman who suffered both from 
mental and spiritual depression. He could not 
believe the promises of God. As he walked slowly 
along, evidently ill at ease, his friend accosted 
him and asked him point blank, ‘“‘ And how are 
you getting on your way to Heaven?” The in- 
valid, in a dejected and desponding tone, replied, 
“But very slowly, I fear.” ‘* Well,” replied his 
friend, “there were snails in the Ark.” This 
reply, so earnest and unexpected, met the man 
upon his own ground; the temptation to despond- 
ency passed away like a cloud before the sun, 
and he went on his way rejoicing. 

The Shepherd’s Voice. A traveller in Greece found 
three shepherds with flocks of six or seven hun 
dred each, all mingled together, yet the sheep 
would answer to their names when called by 
their owner, but not if called by another. This 
traveller tried an experiment. He obtained the 
names of several sheep, and then called each by 
name 5 but the sheep took no notice. The shep- 
herd then called, and they came at once. Then 
he said the sheep knew the shepherd by his dress 
aul not by his voice; but when the shepherd 
exchanged clothes with the traveller the sheep 
would still not obey the strange voice, though when 
in the traveller’s dress the shepherd called the 
sheep came at his bidding. So Mary knew the 
Saviour’s voice, and answered Him. 

God our Father. We cannot realise God as our 
Father till communion with Christ has been en- 
joyed, and then our privileges are wonderful. Now 
we may look on God and say, “Thou art my 


portion”; now we may go to God and say, “ Thou 
art my Father”; now we may behold the love of 


God and say, “‘ This is my treasure”; now we may 
look up to heaven and say, “This is my inherit- 
ance,” for all the promises of God to His people 


are given in Christ. It is because we are one 
with Christ that God can look upon us with 
favour. We are accepted in His beloved Son. 


He is the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
therefore the Father of all that believe. 


Apri. 6ru.—Saul of Tarsus Converted. 
Passage for reading—Acts ix. 1—20. 


Points. 1. Saul, in mistaken zeal, persecutes. 
2. Saul, having seen Christ, prays. 

3. Saul, converted, preaches. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Religious Persecution. Perse- 
cutors on the score of religion have generally been 
the worst hypocrites. Their professed zeal for the 
truth has too often been caused, not by desire for 
the truth, but rather to bring themselves into 
notice. This, however, was not the cause with 
Saul. He tells us that he obtained mercy for 
his persecution of the Christians because he did 
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it ignorantly and in unbelief; he thought he was 

‘doing God service.” It seems strange that a 
man With such a good motive should use such 
absurd means, for the persecutor must begin his 
work by breaking some of the oldest and most 
fundamental laws of God. The law, “Thou shalt 
do no murder,” dates from the days of Cain, 
while the blood of martyrs has always been the 
seed of the cause for which its disciples have 
suffered. 

A Glimpse of Christ. In the life of Dr. John 
Duncan there is a touching passage which relates 
how much he suffered from religious melancholy. 
His mental struggles were often very depressing, 
casting a shadow over his whole life and work. 
On one occasion he went to his college class in 
a state of extreme dejection. During the opening 
prayer, however, the cloud passed away; his eye 
brightened, his features relaxed, and before be 
ginning his lecture he said, with pathetic sim 
plicity, ‘Dear young friends; I bave just got a 
glimpse of Jesus.” 

Prayer and Work. “I love your meetings for 
prayer,” said Dr. Guthrie to the students of a 
divinity college, ‘“‘but we must work while we 
pray, and pray while we work. I would rather 
see a man who has been saved from the gulf 
below casting life-lines to others struggling’ in 
the whirlpool of death, than on his knees on 
the rock thanking God for his own deliverance, 
because I believe that God _ will accept action 
for others as the highest possible expression of 
gratitude that a saved soul can offer. Laborare 
est orare—to work is to pray.” 


April 13rn.—St. Peter, Aineas and Dorcas. 
Passage for reading—Acts ix. 32—43. 
PornTs. 1. St. Peter's visit gives great comfort. 
2. Atneas’ faith rewarded by fresh health. 
3. Dorcas raised to life in answer to prayer. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Sympathy. It is told of am 
eminent minister of God that no sympathy was 
like his. Did a son go wrong, he would minister 
comfort to the sorrowing parents and remind 
them of the great Father Who hears prayer; did 
a daughter become froward, his gentle pleadings 
would win her back to grace. The widow was 
reminded of Him Who is the God of the father- 
less and defendeth the cause of the widow. Nor 
did he contine himself to words: he would spare 
no trouble or expense to the utmost of his 
power to aid those in need, and he would put off a 
meditated journey rather than disappoint anyone 
who needed his help. He drank large draughts 
of his Saviour’s loving compassion, and, like 
Him, ‘“‘went about doing good.” He showed his 
faith by his works, and was indeed blessed and 
a blessing. 

Simple Faith. This is an old and simple story, 
but a true one. A little boy was out at sea in 
his father’s boat. A storm: came on, and the sea 
became very rough. The waves curved angrily, 
and dashed over the boat. Those in the boat 
were carried up high on the waves, and then 
sank down in the trough of the sea. Someone 
asked the little fellow whether he was afraid. 
““No,” he at once answered, “why should I be? 
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tears of joy. 








Music by Puitie Armes, D.Mus. Oxon.; 
re M.A. et Prof. Mus. Dunelm. 
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My father is at the helm.” So in life’s troubles, I seemed to make no way; 
sickness, care, sorrow, or what not, when tossed my brothers’ games or 
: upon life’s restless sea, let us remember Who is 


the day's occupations. There was a hymn and __ bodily and spiritual, revived. 
tune occasionally sung at the church, but never gone through much sorrow 
at home, of which I was very fond. One week not know that I have ever 
I had been ill, as I often was, and very sad. lost trust in God. 





and 
for a single moment 

























I could not join in 
advance 
I prayed God to make me better, but my prayer 


in my studies, 


at the helm. Jesus Christ can heal sickness, allay did not seem to be heard. After some weeks | 
fear, remove difficulties, for Jesus Christ makes got a little better, and was allowed to go to 
His servants whole. church once more. Before going I knelt down 

Prayer Answered. I was a young boy at the and prayed with intense earnestness that my 
time, and very much attached to a particular favourite hymn might be sung. How eagerly I 
church in the town of Birmingham, now pulled listened when the first hymn was given out! [f 
down. My mother had taught me to pray and was the one. To this day, fifty-five years later. 
to believe that prayers are heard. I had a good I believe it was an answer to my prayer, and 
voice, and the singing of hymns after tea on not a mere accident. I could hardly sing for 


My faith was quickened, and health, 


Since then I have 
trial, but I do 


Glory be to Him Who Loved Us. 


Words by Horativs Bonar. 
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,ONTRAST is a chief 


constituent of 
humour, and one 
of the cheapest and 
easiest ways of 
being humorous, 
after a fashion, is 
to set that which 
is intrinsically 








sacred or venerable 
amid grotesque or ignoble surroundings. 
It would be an ill work to illuminate a 
cathedral with the garish colours of stage 
fire; but, in speaking about little human 
accidents and inecongruities which have 
beset ministers of the Gospel in their task 
of uttering the mightiest message which 
man has ever been commissioned to deliver 
toman, we have no wish to travel beyond 
the circuit of our own private experi- 
ence and information. Eight - tenths 
or more of what we are going to 
say can certainly never have been pre- 
viously published, and it is hardly likely 
that our various pictures of the preacher 
in a@ dilemma will be unduly coloured. 
There is no toll to be taken of the rich 
store of anecdotes which are current coin 
in divers clerical lives and witty re- 
miniscences. We shall have space for 
no “good story” which has passed (per- 
haps by reason of its antiquity) into the 
stock material of our subject, in spite of 
its doubtful claims to reverence or truth. 
Vur material, then, saving as regards 
incidental allusions and one intentional 
exception with which we shall conclude, 
is new. 

The practice of using written sermons 
in the pulpit, whether for constant refer- 
ence or a mere occasional glance, is by 
no means confined at the present day to 
clergy of the Established Church. This 





designed to 
from his worst 
has its own peculiar pitfalls for the 
oblivious or the unwary. An _ absent- 
minded Archdeacon, engaged in preaching 
an ordination sermon, was so unlucky 
as to get the loose pages of two dis- 
courses hopelessly entangled in the 
leathern case upon his desk. The second 
sermon was an earnest appeal on behalf 
of the missionary cause, and the candi- 
dates were surprised to hear these closing 
words, addressed, apparently, to their 
friends who were present: ‘‘And so I 
commit the welfare of these poor heathen 
to your loving consideration”! The pre- 
sent Archbishop of Canterbury, during 
the earlier part of his episcopate, did 
not disdain manuscript. About a quarter 
of a century ago, he was preaching in 
an Oxford College chapel, and, except 
that his enunciation quickened towards 
the end, no hearer would have guessed 
that, when Dr. Temple had got half-way 
through his work, he found that the 
remainder of his written sheets had been 
left at home, and that he must go on 
as best he could or stop short altogether. 
The catastrophe (such as that related by 
Dean Hole in his book about preaching) 
of being quite unable, or only partially 
able, to read our manuscript owing to 
failing daylight or lack of candles, can- 
not be unknown to most of us who 
write our sermons; but it may be feared 
that the result has not endowed us, as 
it did the unconsciously eloquent Dean, 


prudent method, 
the preacher 


preserve 
disasters, 


with extempore fluency for evermore. 
Nearly forty years ago, after hearing 
the present venerable Bishop of Glou- 


cester preach, in the year of his consecra- 
tion, at his former little parish of Pilton, 
Rutland, we remember being told that 
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the same happy contretemps had taught 
the Bishop to do without his book. 
Preachers, like other men, are apt to 
become slaves to the rules they impose 
on themselves. A clergyman of our ac- 
quaintance is accustomed to compose his 
sermons most carefully in his head, but 
to make no notes whatever. Not long 
ago he was asked to preach before a 
critical congregation, and in a London 
pulpit famous for its orators. In a fit 
of nervous diffidence he determined to 
write and (more or jess) read his sermon. 
Before he had got far he found reading 
impossible, and it was not till he had 
boldly thrown his manuscript upon the 
floor that he felt his wonted power and 
fire return. 

In certain ‘ preaching orders” of an 
alien communion the useful faculty of 
extemporisation is cultivated to a well- 
nigh ineredible extent. Here is an in- 
stance. A young Jesuit had been carefully 
drilled as to the points of a * doctrinal” 
sermon Which he was to deliver to a 
large congregation. It was almost his 
first public effort. When he reached 
the foot of the pulpit = steps, his 
* trainer” leaned forward, and whispered : 
‘You will preach on Holy Matrimony 
to-night, my son,” and the terrible com- 
mand had to be obeyed. We shall not 
be deemed to be holding a brief for 
jesuitical methods, if we suggest that 
something of such a discipline in his 
youth would save many an_ orthodox 
and zealous Protestant from, now and 
again, a ludicrously inapposite homily. 
We are thinking of the desperation (and 
perspiration), which we once beheld upon 
the countenance of a London curate on 
Trinity Sunday evening, who had caught 
up in a hurry the first sermon to hand, 
to supply the place of a preacher who 
had suddenly failed. The people present 
were rich and well-to-do, and the main 
purport of the allocution was a severe 
scolding of poor folks who made a 
practice of coming for a dole, at a par- 
ticular service held on Christmas Eve 
and mostly absenting themselves from 
church during the remainder of the year. 
The countenances of the outraged audi- 
ence were not appreciative: and the 
unhappy man, who had not. sufficient 
self-confidence to strike boldly away 
from his theme, went through a severe 


ordeal. 
An ordinary screwdriver would not 





seem, at first sight, to have any connec. 
tion with homiletics, but a preacher, 
whom we know, spent the anxious hows 
of a Sunday afternoon in hunting for 
such an article, fortunately with success, 
He was a youth who had just come to 
a fresh parish, and was needed unex. 
pectedly to preach on his first evening, 
His sermons had been securely screwed 
up by the furniture remover. 

The secretary of an extremely well- 
known metropolitan charity school, the 
maintenance of which costs fifteen 
thousand pounds each year, is continu. 
ally occupying pulpits and pleading for 
funds. He is accustomed to write his 
sermons in little books supplied (for very 
different purposes) by the office. Not 
long ago, as he was about to address a 
rich and probably lucrative congregation, 
he discovered, when he opened the brown 
leather volume on his cushion, that it 
was the office book for “petty cash.” It 
would require the ready wit of a South 
or a Spurgeon to turn such an untoward 
incident to its proper didactic and 
oratorical use. A dilemma, wisely and 
bravely confronted, may even lead to 
preferment. A Church dignitary, still 
alive, has told us this story of his first 
professional success. By accident he 
dropped a small Testament from which 
he was about to quote some verses. 
Nothing daunted, he accurately accom- 
plished his lengthy quotation from 
memory. This feat so gratified the 
patron of the living, who was _ present, 
that he eventually installed the reciter 
therein. This patron was a brother of 
Mr. Gladstone, and the church is’ in 
Liverpool, A certain bachelor vicar, 
whose housekeeper locked up the viear- 
age on Sunday evenings, that she might 
hear her favourite Nonconformist divine 
half a mile away, found to his confusion 
that he had left his sermon at home. 
Promptly he gave out an extra hymn, 
the longest he could find, rushed out of 
church, climbed in his surplice through 
his adjacent study window, clutched the 
manuscript from the table, and ascended 
the pulpit in triumph, before the end of 
this second hymn. 

Harvest festivals are sometimes pro 
vocative of quaint incidents. It has 
happened to the writer to have the tip 
of his nose grazed by a sheaf, fortunately 
a small one, which fell from the gallery, 
as he was preaching in Wesley's old chureh 

















in Seven Dials. Very disconcerting must 
have been the experience of two devout 
maiden ladies, who decorate the pulpit 
of their village fane every autumn with 
beautiful grapes from their own green- 
house. One September, a nervous and 
absent-minded occupant made his points 
by plucking — off, unconsciously, the 
luscious berries, and casting them before 
the front pew, at the outraged donors 
feet ! 

Preachers are frequently flustered by 
the demeanour of those for whose sake 
they speak. A friend of ours had just given 
out the text “Go thou thy way till the 
end be.” when he was rather upset to 
see the young millionaire squire quit his 
pew, and walk right down the middle 
aisle to the west door, whence he made 
his noisy exit. This squire (though the 
poor preacher did not know it) always 
left before the sermon, and had probably 
not listened to the remarkably appro- 
priate text. He has “gone his way” 
since. {nother friend of ours’ had 
recently a sharp dispute, to which, un- 
fortunately, many of the congregation 
could not be strangers, with a cantanker- 
ous. churchwarden—let us call the official 
Mr. Archer. Being especially desirous 
to avoid, on the ensuing Sunday, any- 
thing that might look like the most 
remote allusion to the burning topic, 
the vicar thought he would preach, from 
the appointed about 
Aristarchus, the companion of St. Paul 
at Rome. His caution was of no avail. 
Plenty of parochial wiseacres, as he com- 
plained to us plaintively afterwards, 
scented a distinct and palpable = refer- 
ence to his difference with Mr. Archer. 
The sole reason appeared to be that 


second lesson, 


Aristarchus and Archer both begin 
With A. 
Here are a couple of dilemmas we wot 


of, which impress us as standing alone; 
we have certainly never perused their 
parallels. It is now some years ago that 
& strange clergyman, on going to take 
duty at a church in Hampshire, was for 
several minutes kept out of the pulpit by 
the menaces of a raging dog. It hap- 
pened in this wise. With a freedom 
happily less common in these better 
ordered days, the big man of the village 
invariably took his terrier to church, 
aud the animal, as a rule, slept quietly 
enough under his master’s seat, the 
entrance to which abutted on the pulpit 
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Ic 


we 


steps. The rector was naturally well 
known to his four-footed parishioner, 
who took his predications as a matter of 
course. When the unfortunate stranger, 
however, essayed to mount the stairs, the 
terrier leapt out, barked vigorously, and 
showed his teeth in the most vicious and 
uncompromising way. The preacher was 
afraid of dogs, and it is difficult to say 
how the contest might have ended, had 
not his master dragged off the belligerent 
canine objector by the scruff of the 
neck. ‘The present incumbent of a 
notable West London church has obliged 
us with a startling predicament of his 
early days. Preaching for an absent 
rector, and with the curate only hurrying 
in just in time to take the prayers, he 
rushed, without a word of warning, upon 
his weird fate. “The pulpit,” he says, 
“was one of the tall, massive sort, and 
Was situated almost under the gallery. 
1 climbed up at the usual time, and 
knelt down, when suddenly I felt my- 
self moving. I did not know what was 
happening. It seemed something like an 
earthquake. I sprang to my feet, and 
tried to clutch at the edge of the gallery ; 
hardly a composing spectacle for the 
congregation. At last I discovered that 
the pulpit was one of those which are so 
constructed as to be capable of being 
moved from place to place in the church 
on Wheels. It was a bizarre exordium !’ 

An extra bad quarter of an hour was 
passed by another friend who went to 
preach one Sunday evening at a church 
in Poplar. There was a_ practice of 
ringing a bell after the preacher had 
been in the pulpit for thirty minutes, 
as a sign that he ought soon to end. On 
this occasion, he had barely made _ his 
tirst point. when he heard the bell ring. 
Surprised and flurried, he crammed his 
elaborate second point into a few hurried 
words, and prepared himself to finish as 
adequately as, under such circumstances, 
he could. But again the fatal bell rang, 
and the confused Chrysostom 
abruptly, and in despair. He was asked 
afterwards by the amazed vicar why so 
very interesting a sermon was so singu- 
larly short. 

* Because your bell rang 
course.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” was the answer; 
“it was only that, the first time, a choir 
boy kicked it over in the chancel; and 
when it rang the second time I was in 


closed 


twice, of 





“*My name? Oh, Spurgeon . . I preach a bit in London myself.’” 














the act of picking it up to set it 
right.” 

The massacred sermon had really lasted 
something under fifteen minutes alto- 
gether. 

The writer will venture to intrude a 


dilemma of his own (though it may tell 


against himself), for he cannot help 
fancying that the story is unique. The 


distinguished name of the contributor to 
many & QUIVER must occur, but we are 
sure that our tale can be told with no 
disrespect to the present eloquent Dean 
of Canterbury. 

Nearly twenty years ago the narrator 
was curate at St. Mary’s, Oxford, the 
Church of the University. It was part 
of his duty to preaeh the Sunday evening 
sermon to the parishioners all the year 
round. During the eight weeks of term 
there was, at one period, a_ series of 
special sermons for undergraduates, by 
great preachers, after the evening service. 
Dean Farrar always drew a tremendous 
crowd. On this rememberable night the 
parochial humble Was 
half drowned by the eager trooping of 
early comers into the galleries. But 
worse was behind. The curate (he can 
only plead that he was young, and that 
imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery), had garnished his discourse 
with two or three of the (then) Canon's 
pictorial and unmistakable sentences. 
His little sermon had been on missions, 
and, amid other flowers of rhetoric, he spoke 
of “Livingstone panting forth his heroic 
life by the banks of the Zambesi.” He 
did not realise (what he now knows to 
his cost) that the gifted Dean frequently 
interpolates from one of his 
published the one he is 
uttering at Half an hour 


preacher's voice 


passages 
into 
the moment. 


sermons 


later, as the culprit looked down from 
upon 


his eyrie in the organ loft, the 
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densely crowded church, he was _ filled 
with consternation to hear Dean Farrar 
speak to a congregation (a portion of 
which he had just addressed), of ** Liv- 
ingstone panting forth his heroic life 
by the banks of the Zambesi.” And, as 
ill luck, or Nemesis, would have it, there 
were several other borrowed expres- 
sions, word for word. 

In our concluding dilemma, though 7f 
may very likely have been published, 
we feel a prescriptive right, as we were 
privileged to listen to its inimitable 
relation by Mr. Spurgeon’s own lips. The 
great orator was saying that, as he had 
to proclaim the Gospel so often, he had 
moods in which he feared lest he might 
unconsciously grow indifferent to its 
choicest blessings. It was with peculiar 
satisfaction, therefore, that, during a 
brief holiday, he once entered a country 
Baptist Chapel, where he heard a sermon 


which refreshed his soul mightily. At 
the close of the service he walked into 
the vestry, and politely thanked the 
minister for the edification he had 
received. 

*May I ask your name, brother?” 


purred the flattered country cousin. 

“My name? Oh, Spurgeon—you may 
possibly have heard it-—-I preach a bit 
in London myself.” 

Let the humorist and saint finish the 
incident in, as nearly as we remember 
them, his own words. 

‘*My dear brother’s face turned as red 
as this cloth” (pointing to a bit of 
scarlet baize in front of him), ‘‘and he 
could only gasp out: 

“*Why, Mr. Spurgeon, that was one 
of your sermons! I learnt it off.’ 

*** My dear brother, I knew it; I knew 
it from the beginning, and all along; 
but I assure you that it did not do me 
any the less good on that account !’” 










































CHAPTER XX. 


ANOTHER MARECHAL NIEL 


Wi lord 
Fer. I would not 


Sweet me false. 


world 


you pla 
for th 

Tempest, v. 1. 
FOLLY 


the mo ning 


RED 


Was sitting 


room 


i” 
Kye? 


He was murmuring 


the words « 


pe ikers 











to himself, with his 
eves half closed, and 
a his fingers ready to 
tap out the notes on 


should he sing the verse, after 
g got it well grounded in his memory, when 
lie heard a light tap at the door. It opened, 
nd Bessie entered. 

Bessie was now quite restored. She was quietly 
dressed in a gown that had belonged to Sylvia, 
and which had been adapted to her shape. 

S! remarkably sweet and delicate and 


lustrument 


ti 


} a 
ook ec 


hy the plano, conning 





By S. Baring-Gould, 
‘* Mehalah,’’ 
Etc. 


Author of 
‘Court Royal,” 





SYNOPS'‘S OF CHAPTERS |. XixX. 
Ne i Bessie Homer, ¢ i of a man who had been anxious to give them an education that would for s 
ng better and more intellectual than nail-making, have, on their father’s death, been withdrawn from the « ces w 
they 1} le sent, and are forced by Adonijah Saach, the man whom their mother marries, to help in his work Adon 
1D to Bessie, and burns her badly. This embitters Nebo, and, after a violent scene with his step-father, he takes 
Bess vy, first to the home of the Allfours, a curious family of cripples; and when they are driven thence at the com 
of Saach, who is something of a money-lender, they set out for a co-operative colony near Bromsgrove, but are overtak 
by Fred and Svlvia I y, Who take pity on the girl’s weakness, and offer shelter to the pan. Sylvia is in love wit 
g i Oswestry, and sends him by her brother a love token on the eve of his departure for the West Indies, but Fred negle 
ver it, and prevaricates when Sylvia asks about its reception. Nebo interests Sylvia in the life of the nailers, and s 
es to put at their disposal for allotment gardens a farm which she owns. Saach pats in an appeara ( than 
of the Follys, and att mpts by bullying to get Bessie back, but fails. Next night he burglarious! t liouse, | 
eter by Fred Folly Nebo appears on the scene in time to save Fred from the violence of Saach, and, t surpris 
s allowed to escape “for Bessie’s sake. Sanch ill-treats his wife, who flees to the Allfours for f h 
own to her husband, makes a will, leav h pr 1 in the event « er death, to Nel 


unassuming. The long confinement indoors had 
refined her complexion. 
When she saw that Fred was 


have shyly withdrawn, but that he 


there. she would 


sprang 
and arrested her. 


said he, “I congratulate you on 


* Bessie,” 


being downstairs, and on Jooking uncommonly 
well. You are seeking my sister? She will be 
here in ten minutes as she has promised to play 


like to 


not yet Le 


over my piece. Would 
? You 
the houses, have you? 
z No, sir.” 
* And you are fond of flowers 
“1 love them, Mr. Folly 
“Then come along. 1 
tories to Nebo, and 
through them.” 
She held back timorously, with a light colou 
fluttering in her cheek. But Fred was resolved, 
and led the way, first int 
the drawing-room, and then towards glass doors 
into the conservatory that opened out of it. -\t 
the door he stoed courteously aside to let Bessié 


you 


conservatories have 


copselry 


showed the 


I will guide his sist 


now 


and she followed, 


ante at ct GR 














tl ld 
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NEBo, 
pass, but she shrank from preceding him. So 
they stood for a moment, each unwilling to take 
the lead. Fred said, as they were thus con- 
fronting each other— 

“So you go to your brother on Saturday ?” 

“ Tos sir: and L shall be glad to be at work 
again.” 

“# And to leave us 1 

“Oh. no! not that. You, sir, and Miss Folly 
have been so very kind. Ican never forget it, or 
be too grateful It is not that, but I feel it 


is wrong and shameful to be doing nothing.” 
“s Why sO 
“Why Bessie hesitated about a reply. 


“Peeause—because | am not happy unless I am 
at work. I do not mean,” she said hastily, and 
colouring deeply, “ [ do not mean that I have not 
een happy here, but when well and strong [ 
must be at my work.” 


“T cant, for the life of me, see hg observed 


Fred 

“That's what the tramp said.” 

“What Fred turned sharply on her, as he 
was on the point of taking the lead into the 


glass house “What tramp? 

“Tt was,” she answered, following in confusion, 
and jooking down, but not at the flowers, “it 
was 2 man who came begging to our cottage 
when our stepfather was ont. Nebo brought 


him inside and argued with him. He made 
him sit down at the table, and gave him some 
ul and cheese, and so held him fast while 
he reasol | with him.’ 
Abou 
“He as | the man how, as a mere idler and 
wanderer, he justified his existence.’ 
Suddenly Fred swung about, flushed scarlet, 
al took a few hasty strides in the conservatory. 
Bessie tollowe timidly, 
“Go iil Fred, but in a subdued voice ; 
“tell me some more about this tramp.” 
The g s, however, in tears. 
“Come, Bess said he, “none of this, I pray 
J I « ) ir to see &@ Woman cry 
iWish | ha ot said it,” burst from the girl 
“put L meant no harm, and somehow it came 
m me without a thought.” 
Fiddlesticks said Fred. “I rather enjoyed 


Justify his existence! Ve ry good —vcapital ! 


»” 


And what did the tramp say to that 


“Then,” continued the girl between her sobs, 
Nebo began to calculate on the table with a bit 
halk 

“Caleulate what ?” 


“What the man had cost. Nebo set down so 
much for the food daily, and he allowed him 
Nwopence day for beer, at which the tramp 
protested, and said he could not live on so little 


—he must 


t fovrpence at the least. Then 
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Nebo allowed twopence a day for smoking, 
and not much for his clothes. He made a very 
rough estimate for them, as they were probably 
begged. But his shoe leather, as a tramp, would 
cost something appreciable, so Nebo said. And 
he set down twopence a week for postage 
stamps.” 

“That was an &xtravagant computation.” 

“Nebo thought so as well,” pursued Bessie. 
“ But he considered that it was right to take as 
favourable a view of the man as one could, and 
so he allowed him twopence for letters to his 
deserted wife, written on Sundays. And if he 
did not write to her, and send her a trifle 
occasionally, why, then, probably he would expend 
the stamps on begging letters.” 

“Goon. And for soap?” 

“Nebo made no allowance for that. Nebo 
reckoned that on the whole the man cousumed 
seven shillings a week. He said perhaps the 
fellow did not actually expend as much as that, 
but that his cost to the country could not be set 
down at a lower figure. Nebo said one must 
leave a margin for things he had not considered, 
and then he calculated that the tramp’s cost to 
his country, and indeed to humanity at large, 
was twenty pounds per annum.” 

“ Quite so.” 

“Then Nebo allowed him a life of seventy 
years, and that totalled up——” 

“One thousand four hundred pounds.” 

“Yes. But Nebo said that there were extras. 
The man would sometimes" buy a paper, perhaps 
pay sixpence to see a circus, and he must have 
stockings as he walked so much; and then he 
would probably be sometimes ill, and sometimes 
would be taken up by the police, and then the 
expenses of his being had up and sent to prison 
would fall on the community at large; and as 
he lodged pretty frequently for the night in the 
workhouse—tbat must be taken into considera- 
tion, the maintenance of the Union and the 
salaries And taking all into consideration, you 


could not put the tramp down as costing less 
than fifteen hundred pounds.” 

“Well, and what next !” 

“Then Nebo asked him, as he pointed to the 
sum he had done on the board, what good he 
had done in the world, to repay it the fifteen 
hundred pounds spent on—it was Nebo’s expres 
sion —his miserable carcase, and then he asked 
him how he justified his existence.” 

“And I presume,” said Fred, with sows 
grimace, as he walked before Bessie, his face 
turned from her, “that Nebo has been summing 
me up with a bit of chalk on the parlour table 
at the Royd. When I go there, I will lift the 
table and let the cover slip off, and [ expect 
[ shall tind myself estimated underneath, and 
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factor in a_ rule-of-three 
such as this: if a tramp costs fifteen hundred, 
what willa gentleman like Fred Folly be worth ? 
whose demands are five—seven times--by Jove! 
they are twenty times greater than those of a 
tramp. Why, good heavens!” exclaimed he, 
“say I cost ten times what the tramp does, I 
eome to the amazing sum of fifteen thousand. 
That is the value of my miserable carcase to the 


used as one sum, 


world.” 

He was interrupted by Bessie’s sobs. He 
turned round now. His face was crimson. 

“Now, Bessie,” he said, gently, “for heaven’s 
sake, do not cry. I really enjoy this sort of 
thing—this having Nebo’s hand with a bit of 
chalk in it writing up against me. I entreat 


you not to be put out at what has passed. 


Remember it was I who insisted on hearing 
what Nebo had said and done. I suppose 


that the tramp walked away—sneaked out like 
a whipped cur.” 

“Not at all. He did not seem to mind 
what Nebo said. My brother considered that 
all self-respect and sense of were dead 
in him. He had been going on in his course so 
long that he took it for granted that he should 
live as a tramp to the end of his days. Nebo 
veart when the fellow left, and he 


shame 


got bitter of 
composed a song about him.” 


“No! Where is it ?” 
“T have written it down.” 
“T must have a copy of it,” said Fred; “I 


daresay Nebo will text be making a song of 
me; if so, I bind you over to let me 
Then, hastily, seeing that Bessie was falling into 


“ Look ! 


see it.” 


confusion and trouble again, he said: 


Did you ever see a more lovely rose than 
this, with its drops as of butter? It isa 
Maréchal Niel. You shall have the choicest 
bud I can find to wear in your’ bosom; 


only—no tears 

He hastily picked three buds instead of one 
and gave them to the girl with a smile. 

She looked timidly up at him to see whether 
there were any tokens of annoyance in his face, 


but she was reassured; it was bright, good- 
humoured as usual. 

“Here is Miss Folly!” exclaimed Bessie, 
colouring and thanking him, more with her 


vratified eyes than by word of mouth. “I must 
speak W th her ; pray excuse me.” 

An hour later Sylvia said to 
“Fred, you should not have given those roses— 


her brother: 


that Maréchal Niel.” She felt something rise in 
her throat as she named the rose. “There is 
something unfortunate about that flower. No; 


should not have blossoms to 


It was k ndly meant, but it was once 


you given the 


Bessie. 


inconsiderate 


more 
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CHAPTER XXtI. 


A LANDOWNER. 


Iago. We come to do you service, and you think we 
are ruffians. Othello, i, 1. 


R. SAACH was seated in the “ Nailer’s 


| / Arms” with a glass of ale before 
him, when two well-dressed gentle. 


men, with a professional stamp on 

their features, walk and vesture, entered and 
addressed him : 

“Mr. 


“The same. 


Saach, we presume ?” 


Adonijah Saach, master nailer. 


And what may you please to call yourselves?” 
“T am Mr. Pershore,” said a rather stout 
gentleman with a smile on his face, and very 


projecting front teeth, which showed con. 
spicuously when he did smile, which was when- 
ever he addressed anyone. He had a fiat pale 
face and black whiskers. “'This, my friend, is 
Mr. Sackwell. A warm day, a very dry day, 
Mr. Saach,” with a cajoling smile, and a thrust 
forward of his head as he (Mr. Pershore) took 
a chair and himself. 

“I fear,” said Mr. Pershore, smiling with all 
his teeth--such as were left, molars and eye- 
have with 


seated 


teeth were gone—‘“that you met 
an accident.” He pointed to the arm in a 
sling 

“An accident done on _ purpose,” replied, 
Adonijah, and then added with an _ cath, 
“Let ‘im look out for squalls as did it. 
‘Twuz the oilifer as ‘ee brought down on my 
‘and.” 

“T fear, Mr. Saach, this unfortunate acci- 


dent ‘done on purpose’ will interfere with your 
business.” 

“What d’y mean?” 

“Why nail-making.’ 

“Oh, bless your eyes”—the expression was 
actually stronger; but let this pass, it reads 
sweeter—-“ I’m not a man as is tied to nail 
mekin’. I ’av other irons in my fire.” 

“Delighted to learn it. But this is precisely 
what we have already been informed. A 
superior man altogether. We hear that there 
are great fluctuations in the nail market.” 

“Terrible. No sale at all. It is they Ger 
mans. An’ when the Germans don’t come 1, 
there is the machinery, and wuss 
threat of a strike. I don’t know 
comin’ to.” 

“Hand-made nails will go out altogether.” 

“They can’t,” retorted Adonijah; “an’ I'll 
tell you where it is. Folk as 
mean boots for labourin’ men, an’ 
Alpine climbers—they must ‘ave ‘and-made nails. 
The machine-made nails snap right off, an’ are 
good at all. Why cant they 


theres 4 
what were 


buy boots—! 


navvies, an 


just about no 














reject boots as ‘ave the 
nails turned out by the 
factories? Then there 
be the ship- an’ boat- 
buildin? trades, and 
these must employ 
’and-wrought nails.” 

“But, Mr. Saach, as 
I am informed, the 
young folk do not take 
to the trade.” 

“That’s true Go 
about the Waste Moor, 
and theres scarce a 
young chap to be seen 
at the forge. "Tis edi- 
cation ’as done it. At 
the Board Schools they 
be taught to ‘old up 
their noses above work 
wi the ‘ands; and all 
our young men want 
to be porters on the 
line, or perlice, or office 
clerks, as never wuz 
seen afore. Why, bless 
yer! there’s such a run 
on the perlice as we shell ’ave to > 
import criminals, or multiply bye- 
laws to make acts punishable, so 
as to give them perlice somethin’ 
to do to mek a show of doin’ somethin’. As to 
urnin’ to ‘and labour, they won’t demean them- 
selves to it.” 

“Then, if the public demand nails, and you 
cannot meet the demand, it is inevitable that 
the trade ebbs away from the Waste Moor, and 
flows into the factories.” 

“Blow the factories,” said Adonijah. 

“Now look here, Mr. Saach,” observed Mr. 
Sackwell, a man with curranty eyes, “do you 
appen to know the difference between a wise 
man and a fool?” 


“Of course | do. Anyone as ain’t like me 


is on the gh road to bein’ an ass. 

“The ditference is this,” said Mr. Sack well, 
his shrews ttle eyes fixed on the fogger, “a 
Wise mat bserves the drift of trade and 

ommodates his business to it, and is careful 
to take i tage of the change of the direction 

f the stream, and not to allow himself to be 
surprised by its failure.” 

“I don't understand what your game is,” said 
Saach, 

“It is. this said the smiling Pershore. 


“Have another whisky—and omit the soda, if 
you like. You say that the young men are 
not taking with the nail trade !” 

“No, they are not. You may go all over the 
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“He hastily picked three buds instead of one.” 


Waste Moor; and where you ’eard ’ammers 
clinking by the ’undreds ten years ago, you'll ‘ear 
‘em by the score only now. An’ if you look into 
the forges, you'll see as it is all grey-beards or 
wimen, or middle-aged men is at the ‘ammers, 
and no young blood at all.” 

“In that case, you are yourselves driving tlie 
business from your own doors—bleeding the 
trade to death. You've no cause to cry out if the 
little businesses be swallowed up by the large 
ones. Let us say that in the market there is a 
demand for fifty tons of wrought nails of a 
certain description, and you can only turn out 
tive tons, because you have only women and grey 
beards who can make them. The public demand 
is incessant and emphatic, consequently the 
manufacturers snatch away forty-five tons from 
you and sell them instead of you. The public 
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would prefer the wrought article, but you cannot 
turn that out with sufficient rapidity, conse- 
quently it takes the inferior manufactured nails 
instead. Very well; the trade is diverted from 
the Waste Moor, and nothing will lead it back 
there again. Then, again, you cannot compete in 
rapidity of turn-out with the factories, conse- 
quently they can undersell you. The wholesale 
boot factories buy as cheap as they can, and 
prefer the machine-made nails to those which are 
wrought because cheaper. The public are too 
ignorant to distinguish which are driven into 
the boot soles. Your supply is destined to 
dwindle from a stream to a rill, and from a 
rill to a thread, and finally to fail altogether. 
Why, look here, Mr. Saach. I’ve just been fora 
walk through Cradley. Every house there has its 
chain-making shop at its rear. I saw in my walk 
only one where the fire was alight and a man was 
at the forge. Why so? Because at Cradley 
there are some mammoth factories in which 
chains are made by machinery, with every new 
appliance of mechanical skill, and these mammoths 
have swallowed up the little domestic chain- 
shops. The inevitable result at the Waste Moor 
will be that in a very few years there will be no 
sale at all for your hand-made nails, and there 
will be no hands at work to offer them for sale.” 

Adonijah burst into a volley of oaths. 

“Quite so,” said Mr. Pershore. “ I am entirely 
of your opinion, only I am not accustomed to 
express myself with the same fluency and force. 
What you have to -look to, Mr. Saach, is the 
absolute and irretrievable extinction of your 
business.” 

Again the nailer swore. 

“That is why I was so pleased to learn that 
you had other means to fall back upon. I under- 
stand that now you do a little trade in selling 
rods and breaze to the nailmakers, and in buying 
of them the nails they make. In a very little 
time there will be no nails to be sold to you, and 
no demand for breaze or reds.” 

Adonijah looked down with a troubled coun- 
tenance. 

Then in stepped Mr. Sackwell to build where 
the smiling Mr. Pershore had pulled down. 

“A man,” said the former, “ makes 
provision in time against such a diversion of 
trade.” 

“ But how ?” inquired Saach. 
3y turning his abilities in another direction, 
by adapting himself to the circumstances as they 
ulter, as rapidly as may be, and before the fools 
have realised that their occupation is gone.” 

Saach drained his glass, and looked around for 
the landlady, that he might have it replenished. 
His countenance expressed how ill at ease he 
Presently he asked, surlily 


wise 


“ 


was. 
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“ What in the world do you want with me, 
gentlemen ?” 

“What we want,” said Mr. Pershore, “ig to 
forewarn you of coming ruin.” 

“What we want,” said Mr. Sackwell, 
show you a way of escape out of it.” 

“ How so?” 

“By mutual accommodation. You own some 
five or six plots of land here with houses op 
them.” 

“Yes, Ido; and I’m not dependent on nails, I 
get in rents.” 

“ How much, may I ask ?” inquired Pershore. 

“There’s three cottages as brings in ‘arf 
crown a week, and one is a shillin’ more, and 
the fifth ain’ got no tenant in it now. The roof 
be bad, an’ I don’t see my way to repairin’ of it. 

“ Why so?” 

“Reed straw is dear, about eighteenpence a 
bundle, an’ I might want a couple of ‘undred 
bundles for that there roof, ’an the thatchin’ as 
well ; ‘an then the timbers be rotten, an’ the 
carpenter would ’ave work as well ; ‘an if | let, it’s 
but ’alf-a-crown a week, an’ it will tek a lot of 
‘alf-crowns to pay for the outlay.” 

“And let me teli you,” said Mr. Pershore, 
“that I judged you were a wise and far-seeing 
man. You are one as louks ahead, and observes 
what is coming. You know that as the nail trade 
declines now letting at half-a-crown 
will not fetch more than eighteenpence, and 
where the money is to come from to find that ! 
don’t know. And finally, when the business has 
drained away, you will not be able to let them 
at all, for what are the people to live or here 
when the nail trade is dead? You can’t ier as 
an inducement the fertility of the soil, «an you, 
now ?” 


” is to 


cottages 


Saach drummed with his sound fist on the 
table. 
Mr. Pershore smiled and sat back, all his 


front teeth exposed. He had done his worst. 

Then Mr. Sackwell advanced his chair. 

“TI would say,” said the latter, “that asa 
wise man you should realise before the land goes 
down in value to nothing at all.” 

‘* What do you mean by *‘ realise’ ?” 

“Sell the property.” 

“What, the cottages !” 

“ And the land.” 

Saach stared at the speaker. 

“ Blamed !” said he, in astonishment. 
do you want that for?” 

“T will be frank with you,” said Mr. Sackwell, 
“The soil is clay, which 
will serve for firebrick, linings for stoves and 
furnaces, and for baths. We are not indisposed 
to buy, if you will sell. The accommodation will 
be mutual.” 


“ What 


screwing up his eyes. 
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“And don’t put yourself out,” said Mr. 
Pershore, wit henignant grin. “If it is the 
Jleast inconvenience to you, name it, and we 


shall apply elsewhere. There are other free- 
holders in the place who will be glad to be 
commodated. We, however, give you the first 
offer. It is immaterial to us whether you accept 

or not We can get what we require else- 
where 

“ What will you give ?” 

‘First of all, as to the number of acres. Here 


the Ordnance Survey map. Will you oblige us 

y pointing on it precisely your boundaries.” 

“Burst m¢ exclaimed Adonijah, “I don’t 
understand the meanin’ of a map.” 

“Well, then, you will take us round the 
property. I have an idea that the five lots and 
your own making six -* 

“Mine also ! 

“Ves: the five would not suit us without 
yours to round off the property.” 

“What will you give ?” 

“I suppose, speaking roughly,” said Mr. Sack- 
well, “that the amount of land is ten acres.” 

“ Somethin’ nigh.” 

“Say that six cottages bring in six pounds ten 
per annum, that makes thirty-nine pounds in the 
year. But against that you must set repairs 
and taxes. Say that the sum is thirty-two 
pounds. Thirty years’ purchase is nine hundred 
and sixty.” 

“Ah! Sackwell,” threw in Pershore, “your 
omputation is too liberal. These cottages will 
not bring in more than eighteenpence a week 
shortly, and one, being ruinous, brings in nothing 
itall. You have named too high a figure. Say 
eight hundred.’ 

“No, hang it, when I deal with a man of 
Mr. Saach’s understanding, I like to deal ’and- 
some. Come, Mr. Saach ; Pll say a thousand, and 
strike hands on the bargain. ‘Take another 
whisky,” 

Adonijal head reeled at the proposal. <A 
thousand pounds ! 

“Now, now, now,” protested Mr. Pershore, 
“you know the proverb about a fool and his 


money. I «don’t think the Company will agree to 
a thousand 

“You don’t ?” asked Mr. Sackwell, in a wavering 
voice, 


“Eight hundred not a penny more,” protested 
Pershore. 

“Tl close—a tousand! Not a penny less,” 
exclaimed Adonijah. “Blow me blue if I will 
take less,’ 

“Well,” said Sackwell, “I’m a man of honour 
and of my word, and if the Company object—why, 
dash it! what are two hundred to me? I’m not 
got so low as that, Pershore.” 
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“Of course,”. said Mr. Pershore, “you have 
a well-established right to the land as a free- 
hold ?” 

“Tt is—that is to say—I mean, the land belongs 
to my wife. But that there’s a trifle, and don’t 
matter. Wot’s ’ers is mine, and mine is ’ers.” 

“If she be the actual possessor, you will have 
to get her consent.” 

* Let me alone for that. She ’asn’t a will of ’er 
own to gainsay me. I’m not one o’ yer ’enpecked 
-usbands. Gen’lenien, the estate is yours at 
one thousand pound down. ’Ere’s my ‘and toit.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
DEAD. 
Chas. My heart and hands thou hast subdued, 
Excellent Pucelle. 
King Henry V1, Part 1, i. 2. 
MARED FOLLY arrived at the Royd with 
the dog-cart packed with pictures, flowers, 
books and chimney ornaments. 
“There!” said he, with a joyous laugh. 
“T saw that ghastly sitting-room last time I 
was here, and I have not recovered from the 
nightmare impression it made on me. Four 
walls exactly equal, in two of them a window, 
in the third a fireplace, and in the fourth a 
door. The walls without a picture on them, the 
mantelpiece desolate, and on the central table a 
Lickey pebble—voila tout. Nota flower-pot, not 
a book, not an ornament of any sort in the room — 
nothing to disguise the abomination of uniformity 
in this appalling parlour. I have brought over 
all the odds and ends | could collect, and Sylvia 
could spare, so as to make the room habitable.” 

“Thank you. It is most kind,” said Nebo, 
astonished at the sudden access of consideration. 

Fred observed his surprise, and with a little 
awkwardness offered an explanation. 

“ Bessie will feel the bareness, so my sister and 
| thought, after the pretty apartment in which 
she has been for so many days. My sister and I 
talked the matter over, and we agreed that the 
house as it is is quite unendurable. There should 
be amenities and graces in a habitation that takes 
in guests, even as in a host who receives visi- 
tors. Cume and help me, old fellow, to unload.” 

Nebo was touched with the kindly thought, and 
gladly lent his assistance. 

Several journeys were made to and from the 
conveyance, and its contents were taken from 
it. 

“There are some trifles from the room our 
patient has been occupying that my _ sister 
Sylvia sends to adorn Bessie’s chamber here,” 
said Fred, as he wiped his brow. 

He was heated with his exertions. He looked 
happy, pleased to be doing something for others. 
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When everything kad been~- removed, he 
said— 

“ Now, Nebo, I must wash my hands. I will 
go into the scullery.” 

Nebo accompanied him, and as Fred was at the 
tap, and bathed both his face and his hands and 
arms—he had removed his coat—he said, laugh- 
ingly— 

“ Bessie told me the story of the tramp.” 

* What tramp ?” 

“The man who begged of you, and you brought 
him into your house, and reckoned him up on the 
table with a bit of chalk, under his eyes, as he ate 
your bread and cheese.” 

“Yes, I remember,” said Nebo, gravely. “I 
found that he cost the community fifteen hundred 
pounds.” 

“Ever since, I have been in a panic lest you 
should have been summing me up in the same 
way.” 

Fred turned his face, wet with the water run- 
ning over it, towards Nebo, and asked— 

“Tell me, honestly, have you apprised me in the 
same way ?” 

Nebo was silent, and looked disconcerted. 

“ Bessie ought not to have told you that story,” 
he said. 

“ That is no answer to my question. Have you 
reckoned me up or not ?” 

“Tf you will have the truth——’ 

“Yes, Nebo; out with it. Bessie was quite 
right. She put things before me in a new 
light.” . 

“And the new light is the true light,” said 
Nebo, earnestly. “ Suppose that tramp had 
never been born, the world, to which he con- 
tributed nothing, would have been fifteen hundred 
pounds the better for it. On fifteen hundred 
pounds a widow might have reared a family, and 
sent forth sons and daughters who would have 
been useful in their generation. All the money 
he consumed, and for which he made no return, 
would have gone to those who do something for 
their fellow-men and do not sponge upon them. 
Everything with which that man was endowed 
—his faculties, his time—was wasted. The world 
was none the better—rather so much the worse 
for his presence in it.” 

Fred took the towel, and dried his face and 
neck and hands. 

“Look at the convict,” continued Nebo. “He 
costs the country about as much as the tramp in 
his mere keep, some five-aud-twenty pounds per 
annum, and that is without counting the cost of 
judges and police. Reckon all the apparatus of 
justice, and the cost of the prisons and the war- 
ders, and governor and deputy-governor, and you 
will find that every criminal costs the country 
at the lowest computation something like fifteen 
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shillings a day. Now, suppose thet there were 
no crime if 

“Wait a bit, Nebo, till I have got on my coat.” 

“Suppose that there were no crime,” pursued 
Nebo, “then for every criminal there would be 
nearly two hundred and seventy-four pounds set 
free annually for useful purposes. Every tramp, 
loafer, Hooligan, and criminal is a Goodwin Sands 
that absorbs and carries down the merchandise of 
the world, and gives nothing in return.” 

“Tam afraid,” said Fred, leading the way back 
into the sitting-room, “that this is a price we 
shall always have to pay in a world such as is 
ours. There must ever be criminals.” 

“ But there need be no loafers.” 

Fred went to the window. 

A donkey-cart had passed, and was now drawn 
up at the door. All that could be seen of the 
driver was a pair of arms and a little grey head 
thrust above the sides. 

“That is Abraham Allfours,” said Nebo. 

“T should like to see him get out,” said Fred, 
leaving the window, and making for the door. 
“It must be a tour de force only to be surpassed 
by his getting into his conveyance.” 

Fred passed through the passage to the front 
door, and was in time to see the cripple slip like 
an eel from his cart, and drop on hands and 
knees into the road. In a moment he was 
wriggling towards Nebo and Fred Folly, an 
extraordinary object, for he carried something in 
his mouth, held firmly between his teeth. The 
poor deformed man came on swiftly till he 
reached the doorstep. 

“Do you want me, Abraham ?” asked the young 
nailer. 

Allfours nodded, as he was unable to speak, 
and, surmounting the step, went in at the door, 
and the two young men stood aside to allow the 
human reptile to writhe between them into the 
sitting-room. 

On the floor were flower-pots, and _picture- 
frames set up against the wall ; upon the tables 
confused collection of ornaments, brought from 
Clentham by Fred. 

Abraham skilfully twisted between the obstacles, 
made his way to the table, pulled himself up into 
a sitting posture by means of the leg, and then 
turned and rested his back against it. His hands 
were now free. He withdrew from between bis 
lips what had been held there firmly, and ex- 
tended it to Nebo, who received it with surprise. 
It consisted of a piece of foolscap paper, fulded 
lengthways. 

“There, Nebo, take and read it. There it 1s 
now, safe in your hands. She made me promise 
to give it to you.” 

“ What is it, Abraham ?” r 
“Her will—your mother’s. Susanna is dead!” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


ALL TO THE HUSBAND. 


Queen. More matter, with less art. 
Hamlet, ii. 2. 

RED FOLLY at once returned to Clen- 
tham with the intention of offering to 

drive Bessie to the Waste Moor. Accord 

ingly he told the groom not to take the 

horse out of the dog-cart. But he directed his 
‘teps immediately to his sister’s boudoir, where 
he found her alone, and told ber what he had 
ind asked her to break the news to the 


heard 


irl 


His pleasant face expressed sympathy and 
Indeed, he had spoken ki dly words to 
Nebo, holding and pressing the young  nailer’s 
hand as he uttered them, when he saw how deeply 
affected Nebo was. With all his faults, Fred was 
a warm-hearted fellow, and the sight of troubles 
in others brought a lump into his throat 

Sylvia received the tidings with concern, and at 
once undertook to communicate them to Bessie. 
dissuaded her brother from his purpose, 


“Orrow. 


But she 
and insisted on herself accompanying the gir) to 
the house where lay her mother, and Fred was not 
wholly sorry that this was her decision. 

Meanwhile, Nebo had hastened to the spot, 
He found his step-father in the house in a 
subdued, cowed frame of mind, and yet disposed 
to be voluble on the subject of the sudden death 
of his wife. 

With oaths and protestations, he declared that 
he knew nothing whatever about any accident 
that could account for it. Susanna had 
inplaining woman for some time, and latterly 
vd been Janguid, and had not looked well. He 
ud remarked in the morning that her appetite 
id failed. Might he be struck dead if he had 
ny suspicion at the time that her condition was 
‘rious, and that her end was so near. He had 
een at the “ Nailer’s Arms ” talking with a couple 
of gentlemen upon business matters, and he had 


been a 


} 
] 
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taken a thimbleful of whisky with them, and 
then all three had gone together to the cottage, 
when, at the door, they saw Athaliah Allfours 


paddling out, in a state of great distress, and she 
informed them that Susanna was lying dead upon 
her bed in the chamber lipstalrs, and that the baby 
Was crying. 

As he hoped for heaven, never was he more 
shocked at anything he had heard. He might 
have been knocked down by a feather, so greatly 
was he overcome by the news. He had imme- 


diately dispatched a boy for the doctor. What 
more could he have done ! 

Nebo observed coldly 

* There will be an inquest.” 

“Kor what?” inquired Adonijah. “ The 
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crowner isn't able to raise the dead to life again, 
The death was due to natural causes ; of that 
there could be no doubt.” 

“ Nevertheless, there 
persisted Nebo. 

“What was the good of that?” asked Saach. 
No one supposed that Susanna had destroyed 
herself. She was not the sort of person to do that. 
No one was like to do her harm. Not a thought 
could be cast against anyone—she had no enemies. 
In his opinion, she had died of “an ulster in the 
stumick,” and no “crowners” would ever get him 
to think contrary to that. As to himself, nobody 
had ever dared to suggest that he had caused the 


must be an inquest,” 


death in any way; he “one of the lovingest 
*usbands as ever breathed, and ’ee too with 
‘is “and maimed and meshed up, and in a 
sling.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Nebo, in the dogged 
manner that pertained to him when he had 


resulved on anything, “there will be an inquest. 
The doctor will settle that.” 

“Not if 1 can help it,” said Mr. Saach. 

“ But cannot help it. An inquest there 
shall be.” 

Saach swore aud stormed at his step-son, who 
remained unmoved, outwardly, but became, if 
possible, more resolute under the torrent of 
abuse poured over him. 

And, of course, it was as Nebo said. In vain 
did Saach remonstrate and resist. The surgeon 
cut him short. An inquest, he said, was bound to 
be held. 

“Nebo put you up to that,” said the nail- 
aster. 

“{ have not seen or spoken to Nebo,” answered 
the doctor, and turned on his heel. 

No evidence of serious import: came out at the 
inquest ; certainly nothing was produced in any 
way incriminating anyone. 

It was shown that the woman had visited the 
house of the Allfours shortly before Ler death, 
and Abraham state the 
circumstances. 

His evidence was to this effect : 

Mrs. Saach came into their cottage while he 
was at home, louking white and unwell, and 
had complained that she had received some in- 
ternal injury. Athaliah had thereupon offered 
to give her a cup of tea, and he had proposed 
a draught of mild ale. He went on to explain 


you 


was summoned to 


that he always kept a barrel in the house. Then 
he diverged into a description of his own 


personal habits. He assured the coroner and the 
gentlemen of the jury that he was a man of 
temperate usage of fermented liquor, that no on 
had ever seen him intoxicated, and never would. 
He liked his drop of ale, and the ale mild. Then 
he went on to expatiate on the size of his barrel, 




















the character of the ale, and the price per gallon. 
From all this the coroner had great difticulty in 
drawing him off, and making him confine his 
remarks to the matter under consideration. 
Abraham, thus recalled, repeated his statement 
that Susannah Saach, on entering his house, had 
looked white and ill, and had complained of 
having received some internal hurt. Athaliah 
and he had strongly urged her not to sit ona 


chair, and expose herself to the risk of tumbling off 


it, and had suggested the floor; whereupon he 
again branched off into a description of the 
advantages of a position on the ground, from 
which he had again to be called back, with the 
administration of a sharp rebuke from the 
coroner, who inquired whether the deceased had 
said how she came by the injury of which she 
complained. 

Well, said Abraham, she did intimate some- 
thing about tumbling downstairs or tumbling up, 
he could not exactly say which. He, for his part, 
marvelled that more accidents did not occur when 
people were so reckless as to ascend a steep 
staircase on two feet, when the utmost security 
would be gained by a scramble up or down 
on hands and knees. 

Some time after Mrs. Saach had left, it had 
come into his head that it would be advisable to 
look her up, and he had recommended Athaliah to 
seull over, and inquire how Susanna was getting 
on. Athaliah was perfectly willing to accept the 
indeed, when it came to domg a 
kindness—it did not matter to whom—no one 
was more ready than Athaliah. 

Then Abraham festooned off into an encomium 
on his wife’s qualities. 

“Ah! wot should I be wi'’out you, Al?” 
exclaimed a voice from near the floor. 

“And then,” continued Abraham, “ Athaliah 
went to the cottage, and got the door open with 
some difficulty, as the handle were right above ’er 
reach 

“If you please,” said the coroner, “ Athaliah 
Allfours shall tell her own story. You may step 
aside, Mr. Abraham.” 

“Tl do it—I’ll do it willin’,” said a voice from 
somewhere among the feet of those who had 
crowded to the inquest. “ Let some gentleman 
hft me in his arms—A 1 won't mind it—and set 
me on the table, and swear to hold me there as I 
don’t falloff. I'll speak right off the reel.” 

Thereupon the little woman was lifted by 
willing hands, and planted in face of the 
coroner. 

“Your name is Athaliah Allfours 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“You need not thus entitle me,” said the cor- 
oner, with a smile. “I am nota lord.” 

“No, my lord, I see you ain’t. 


suggestion ; 


y) ” 


I thought 
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a coroner Wos one as did wear a golden crown, but 
it’s nothin’ o° the sort I see ; only a common sort 
of a gen’leman, wi’ red whiskers and foxy ’air.” 

“Never mind my personal appearance,” said 
the coroner, sternly. “Understand that the 
evidence you will give concerns the actions of 

Mrs. Saach previous to her death, and your 
discovery of her when deceased. You are the 
wife of Abraham Allfours ¢” 

“T be Al’s lawfully wedded wife,” said the 
little woman. ‘‘ Afore I wuz married I wuz a 
Crawley, and us ‘ave got a daughter called 
Beulah, as fine an’ upstandin’ wench as your 
hon’r ’d like to see. An’ the way you've got 0 
castin’ a rovin’ eye round the reom after the 
females, shows me you knows a pretty gal when 
you sees er.” 

“Now, now, Mrs. Allfours, if you please. 
None of these personal remarks. Be good 
enough to tell us what you know of the 
deceased.” 

“T heven’t told you yet ’as ‘ow Beulah got 
married,” remonstrated the crippled woman. 

“Nor do I want to hear at present. Begin 
and inform us about Susanna Saach entering 
your house.” 

“Why, Al ’as told you all that. I’m no 
scholard as’bhe is. Ee’s that, an’ can write ’is 
name as well as your worship. I’m a poor 
and—but I can darn stockin’s beautiful.” 

“‘T require a plain, unvarnished account of the 
interview, and pray spare us digressions. Come, 
my good woman, describe the interview.” 

“Wot interview? Inever interviewed nobody. 
I ain’t a newspaper writer. I meka cross as will 
stand for my name, but I can’t write. There 
were a chap for some paper comed our way once 
and interviewed our nailers, an’ wrote a parcel o 
hes an’ exaggerations, an’ did spin a pretty tale 
about us. But I’m not of that soort, not I. Wot 
is you a larfin’ at, gentlemen? Susanna dyin’ all 
alone as her did was no larfin’ matter.” 

“ Really, Mrs. Allfours, I must insist on your 
sticking to the point.” 

“T am stickin’,” said tae little woman, “ wi’ the 
kind ’elp of the gen’leman as ’as ‘is arm round me. 
Let me tell your hon’r it’s no easy matter sittin’ 
on a tea-table as wobbles under one every word 
one speaks, an’ I couldn’t do it but for this ere 
gen’leman’s kind assistance. You don’t mind, Al, 
if ’ee ’as is arm round me?” 

“Not a mite,” protested Abraham, from the 
floor. “ You won’t run away wi’ nobody, I knows 
that.” 

“Come now!” protested the coroner, “this will 
never do. Answer me precisely. Did the deceased 
enter your cottage?” 

“Yes, she did. A1 told you so.” 

“Never mind Al. And you saw her?!” 
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“T did, just as did A 1.” 

* And she looked ill ?” 

“She did. A1 told you so.” 

“ And did she complain ?” 

“Well, she might ’ave sed as ’ow she tum’led 
downstairs ; but it might ’ave been up. I can’t 
swear no more, nor could A 1.” 

“ Will you be so good as to leave Al out of the 
question ?” said the coroner, in a tone of irritation. 

“T can’t do it,” replied Athaliah, “and it ain't 
right as I should. "Ees my ’usband, an’ never 
wuz a worthier man, and I thank the Lord wi’ all 
ny ‘eart as gev ’im to me.” 

“Now, now!” from below, as the ghost of 
Hamlet spoke, “if it be that, itis becos I’m bless’d 
wi’ the most wonn’erful of women for my wife 
sound in heart and mind, an wi’ ’er wits at the 
end o’ ’er fingers and toes.” 

“Pay attention,” said the coroner, becoming 
thoroughly incensed. “Give me your close at- 
tention, and answer me a question directly, and 








Did the deceased 
complain to you of bad usage from anyone ?’ 
“She did,” replied the crippled woman. 


with no subterfuge or evasion, 


“ And what did she say ! 
the exact truth.” 

“T will. She did complain. She sed she'd 
been treated shameful by the butcher's boy, as ‘ad 
left a spare rib o’ beef wi’ ’er when ’er’d ordered a 
small leg o’ mutton for the Sunday dinner.” 

“This is intolerable,” said the coroner. “ Let 
us go on to when you left your house and pro- 
ceeded to that occupied by the Saach family, 
You went to the door and tried to enter ?” 

“T did, sir. I knocked, but couldn’t get never 
an answer, and heard the baby skreeching 
terrible.” 

“ And then ?” 

“Well, ’'d a difficulty. But there wuz a little 
boy runnin’ along an’ | called ‘im to me, an’ got 
‘im to open the door, an’ then I went inside, 
but the boy runned away.” 

‘You entered; and then?” 
“Then | hollered out 


Be car‘ :ul to state 
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“*T gave six shillin’ an’ eightpence for that theer lawbook.’”—p. 534. 








‘Susanna !’” and she re- 
produced the call with her 
cracked voice as loud as her 
lungs admitted, “an’ I got 
no answer. So I scram’led 
into the back kitchen, but 
she wuzn’t theere ; an’ then 
I managed to get up the 
stairs, an’ I found ’er lyin’ 
on ’er bed, stone dead.” 

“That is all you have got 
to say ?” 

“T com’d back, and I told 
Al. ’Ees a man to know 
wot’s the right thing to do, 
and then and there ’ee does 
it. Away goes Abraham wi’ 
1s Neddy to fetch Nebo.” 

Not one word did either 
let drop relative to the sum- 
mons of the lawyer and the 
making of the will. 

“ Athaliah,” Abraham had 
said before the opening of 
the inquisition, “you tek 
your cue from me. Don’t 
say no more than you're 
obliged t®@. Susanna didn’t 
want no fuss made about 
‘er, and it be our dooty to 
respec’ ’er wishes.” 

The medical ofticer gave 
evidence that the deceased 
had died of internal hzemor- 
rhage, caused by an injury 
done to a vitul organ, the 
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nature of which he described with much technical 
detail, evidently to his own enjoyment and the 
enhancement of the respect wherewith he would be 
regarded. How this injury had been caused he 
was unable to say. 

The evidence tendered by Adonijah was given 
in boisterous fashion, accompanied by many 
protests of affection for his wife, of the harmony 
that had prevailed between them, and of his 
passionate attachment to veracity. He could say 
no more than that he had quitted his house, 
leaving Susanna in ill-health indeed, but not in 
such as to cause apprehension. He had been at 
the inn, where he had discussed matters of 
business with two friends, and on his return 
home, accompanied by the gentlemen, he had 
encountered Athaliah, who had announced to him 
the tragic news. 

The verdict was given in accordance with the 
evidence—“ Accidental death ”—and an order was 
made out for the interment of Susanna Saach. 

“ Now then,” said Adonijah, as he walked away, 
rubbing his sound hand against his trouser side, 
“the property is mine, an’ I'll sell. As the old 
woman died intestate, | reckon I’m right : all goes 
to the ’usband.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
FOR LIFE ONLY. 
“Oo . - what a falling off was there!” 
Hamlet, i. 5. 
DONIJAH walked away with a jaunty air, 
his breast thrown out like that of a 
rt pouter pigeon, and his hat a little on one 
side. 

He was accosted by Messrs. Pershore and 
Sackwell, who had been hanging about during 
the inquest, and now closed in on the widower. 

“Very sorry about this sad case, very,” said 
Mr. Pershore. “To lose a parent is bad, because 
it snaps a tie with the past. To lose a child is 
worse, for it is to break with the future. But, 
after all, the present—the present—is that which 
we most regard, and the loss of a wife is a breach 
with the present, and produces a desolation such 
as neither of the other losses can cause.” 

“No; and true you are,” responded Saach, 
“for who’s to cook my wittals for me now ?” 

“Very sad. These little matters bring the loss 
home to the heart, Mr. Saach.” 

“And stumick,” added the practical Adonijah. 
“But I think I know what I will do. I will 
ax Selina to do my cookin’ for me.” 

“Very right, sir, very right. After all, weep 
though we may, the Queen’s government must be 
carried on.” 

“Tt ain’t the Queen’s government consarns me,” 
said Adonijah, “but I must ’ave my meals reg’lar, 
or I’m just about nowhere.” 
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“T should propose,” said Mr. Sackwell, “as our 
good friend has had a very trying time of it, that 
we adjourn to the ‘Green Dragon,’ not to the 
‘ Nailer’s Arms,’ that has melancholy associations 
connected with it—the recent inquest—but the 
* Dragon,’ ” 

“Well, I'm in no ways objectionable,” says 
Saach. “I do feel a bit overcome. My fillin’s 
‘ave ‘ad a shake about, they ‘ave. An’ 
theere’s another thing, gents, as vexes me pro- 
digious. I’ve lost one o’ the buttons off my 
trousers, and they be ’eld up by one only. It’s 
vexin’ it isthat my wife ‘adn’t time to sew on that 
theere button afore she died. It ‘ud be more 
comfortable to my fillin’s if she ’ad.” 

“You have a daughter, we hear ?” 

“T ’ave, and I ’aven’t,” retorted Saach. 
“She is no good to me. She is run away,’ an 
you don’t think I’d demean myself wi’ goin’ 
after ‘er to ax ‘er to sew on my buttons? Id 
go elsewhere afore I’d ax Bessie.” 

“Sad, indeed, Mr. Saach.” 

“That ain’t all,” pursued Adonijah, in a resent- 
ful tone. “ Er’s gone an’ died and left the wesh 
‘anging out on the lines, an’ niver ironed my shirt 
an’ collers.” 

““No doubt some neighbours will help you,” 
suggested Mr. Sackwell. 

“Not wiout I pay ’em,” retorted Adonijah. 
“Til ax Selina. Er’'ll doit. But I can’t marry 
‘er yet for a few weeks ; folks ’ud talk. An’ it's 
just the between times is uncomfortable to a 
widerer. ’Ow long do you gentlemen say one 
should wait afore takin’ on with a new wife?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Pershore, “I do not think, 
Mr. Saach, you can in common decency marry 
again under six months.” 

“Six months!” exclaimed Adonijah, standing 
still. “An’ ’ow, in common decency, be I to go 
for six months with my trousers hitched to the 
suspender by one button? It’s nonsense. A man 
must study ’is comforts, and put aside ’is fillin’s.” 

“Well, Mr. Saach, let us not talk any more on 
this topic, but come to business.” 

“Tt’s a vale of misery,” sighed Adonijah. “I 
wish I'd been a prophit,” groaned Adonijah. 

“T’m afraid the days of prophets are passed,” 
said Mr. Pershore. “But why do you express 
this wish, sir?” 

“ Becos,” replied Mr. Saach, “if I’d but fore- 
seen this ‘ere accident last week I’d ’ave put 
my wife in a buryin’ club, and then the funeral 
wouldn’t ’ave cost me nothin’. Now I suppose 
I shan’t get clear under ten pund. And it is 
enough to drive a man crazy to consider the 
expenses. I shall ’ave to call in a woman to do 
my cookin’ an’ to mek my bed. It’s maddenin’ 
to think of. If Susanna ’ad wished to spite 
me, ‘er couldn’t ‘ave been more contrary in 
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this—dyin’ right off on end, an’ me with the 
wesh ‘angin’ out and my shirt front not starched 
an’ ironed.” 

“Now,” pursued Mr. Pershore, “I suppose 
with regard to our little matter all is square ?” 

“Oh! square enough, or will be when you ‘ave 
paid over them thousand pounds.” 

“But I mean, Mr. Saach, about your possession. 
Is the estate made over to you !” 

“Tt is. All to the ’usband.” 

“We do not follow you. There is a will, we 
take it, that transfers the property to you?” 

“ No, there ain’t.” 

“Wot! Then what right have you to it?” 

“A firm right. I went an’ bought a book of 


law. Cost me six shillin’ and eightpence did 
that book. And theere it all stood printed. 


Susanna died intestate.” 

* Well, then ?” 

“ An’ the book sez, as a woman as don’t leave 
no will, all goes to the ’usband.” 

‘But,” observed Mr. Pershore, “there 
children by the first husband. How many?” 

* Two—Nebo and Bessie.” 

“ And had you any issue by your wife ?” 

“There be a little nipper, yes.” 

* Fortunate for you that there is.” 

“T don’t know. It’s a bad job to be left wi’a 
baby of a year old.” 

‘I do not mean that, 
child saves the situation.’ 

“T do not understand you.” 

“You are quite sure your wife made no will ?’ 

“ Quite.” 

“Well, then, a wife leaving real property— 
that is to say. land—dying intestate, the husband 
takes a life intere-t as tenant by courtesy, pro- 
vided he has issue by her, capable of inheriting.” 

“T can’t follow,” said Saach. 

“The case is this. You cannot sell. You have 
but a life interest in the property, which goes 
eventually to the children of your deceased 
wife by her first husband and by you, in equal 
divisions.” 

“The book sed—all to the ’usband. 
said nort about the children.” 

“ Nevertheless, it is as I say.” 

“ And the thousand pounds ?” 

“ You must do without. You are powerless to 
sell.” 

Adonijah uttered an oath. 

After some consideration, he said— 

* Look ’ere, if I’ve got rights for my life, dig 
away. Tek out all the clay, and pay me so much 
for a load ; an’ the more you tek the better pleased 
lll be.” 

“ But we could not build on the land.” 
‘Dig the clay out—that is what you want.” 
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Mr. Saach. But that 
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You 


know. 


*1 don't 
waste.” 

“Who is to prevent me? 

“The children—I think the son you mentioned 

may interfere on his behalf, and on that of 
the other children.” 

“Curse Nebo!” said Adonijah. 
standin’ in my way.” 

Mr. Saach bit his dirty thumb. 

“T gave six shillin’ an’ eightpence for that 
theer lawbook to mek out my right, an’ it hev 
told me wrong. I'll tek the book back to the 
shop an’ return it, an’ ‘ave my six an’ eight 
again. But maybe, gen’lemen, the book is right 
an’ you are wrong.” 

“Go and consult a solicitor. 
in town.” . 

* An’ pay six an’ eight again! No, gen’lemen, 
I’m not that green.” 

“ Well, we cannot take the lots of land off you 
if you are unable to show a title.” 

“But my Susanna could have made it over to 
me, ‘an she did, by word o’ mouth. I can call on 
three or six respectable nailers as ‘Il swear to it, 
swear they ’eard ’er say it—‘ All I ’ave is to go to 
my ’usband.” 

“T am afraid, Mr. Saach, that will not do.” 

“Then am I not to have my _ thousand 
pounds 2’ 

“No, indeed ; you can show no right to the 
sum.” 


may be impeached for 


” 


“He's ever 


There are several 


“Split the difference and give me five 
’undred.” 

“For what?” 

“ Good-will—anything. You ain’t goin’ to 


be that mean as to pay me nothin’! An’ I’m 
to ’ave nothin’ at all?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Saach. 
that the property will go 
three children, to the son 
the first husband, and 4 

“To my little nipper.” 

“Quite so, and you cannot touch it; 
are merely trustee.” 

“Well now,” exclaimed Saach with an ‘oath, 
“T always sed as Susanna was a_ contrary 
woman, but to be that contrary as to go and 
die without mekin’ over the property to me— 
that was the wust and wickedest of all. An’ 
that chap Nebo will come in for a part?” 

“A third.” 

“And Bessie?” 

“Also a third.” 

“And me, now—I should like to get my 
‘ands on Nebo’s and Bessie’s_ necks, and 
wouldn’t [ just show ’em my love wi’ a good 
squeeze. An’ I'll do it, too!” 

[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR. | 
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By E. Bruce Low, M.A.—First Paper. 


“They were found constant and steadfast, zealous, witnessing 
For the prerogatives of Christ, their King. 
They did endure the wrath of enemies, 
Reproaches, torments, deaths and injuries, 
But yet they’re these, who from such trouble came 
And now triumph in glory with the Lamb.” 


Vartyrs’ Monument, Greyfriars, Edinburgh. 


AIR WALTER SCOTT, al- 
though himself no Pres- 
byterian, has drawn for 
us vivid pictures of the 
terrible fifty years’ per- 
secution of the Scottish 
Covenanters (1688 to 
1688), whose struggle in 
defence of their religious principles was 
fully justified in the recognition which 
these principles received in the Revolution 
Settlement, when William of Orange came 
to the throne. What record could better 
illustrate the condition of the people than 
the few contained in the intro- 
duction to ‘Old Mortality,” where Sir 
Walter relates the sufferings of the 
“suspects ” of religion in Dunottar Castle ? 
In May, 1685, the Privy Council of Scot- 
land, cruel precaution, made a 
general arrest of more than a hundred 
persons in the southern and western 
provinces, suspected from their religious 
principles to be inimical to Government, 





lines 


with 


together with many children. These 
captives were driven northward like a 
herd of bullocks, but with less precau- 
tion to provide for their wants, and 
finally penned up in a_=e subterranean 


dungeon in the Castle of Dunottar (near 
Aberdeen), having a window opening to 
the front of a precipice which overhang~ 
Ocean. The which 
this melancholy dungeon afforded them 
was anything but undisturbed. The 
guards made them pay for every indul- 


the German repose 





gence, even that of water. When pay- 
ment was resisted, the guards emptied 
the water on the prison floor, already 
ankle-deep in mire, saying, ‘“‘ If they were 
obliged to bring water for the canting 
Whigs, they were not bound to afford 
them the use of bowls and pitchers 
gratis.” Need we add that, pent up in 
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this horrible dungeon during the long 
summer, many died from privation and 
disease, and others, unable longer to bear 
this lingering torture, met their death 
*in desperate attempts to escape from 
their stern prison house”? The high crime 
of which these wretched countrymen and 
women were “suspected” was no _ less 
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GREYFRIARS, EDINBURGH. 


than the misdemeanour of believing that 
the liberty of worshipping God according 
to their conscience, which had been, from 
the time of John Knox, secured to them 
by Acts of Parliament, from the Acts of 
1567 and 1592 onwards, belonged to the 
people of Scotland, and that when their 
king (Charles II.), by his Coronation oath, 
confirmed these liberties ‘‘in the presence 
of God, the Searcher of Hearts,” it could 
be no crime worthy of death—certainly 
no treason against that King—for them 
to continue in the religion of their 
fathers, and to “seek Christ without the 
intervention of priest, prelate or liturgy.” 
The history of these stirring times is one 
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of which every Protestant may well be 
proud, 

From the hour of the _ Restoration 
Charles had let loose a reign of terror, 
Not content with dragging the bodies of 
Oliver Cromwell and many others (in. 
cluding our grand old sea-king Admiral 
Blake) from their graves and casting 
them out in heaps as objects 
of vulgar scorn, Charles turned 
his pent-up wrath against 
the Presbyterians of Scotland, 
and, stooping to an act of 
treachery, seized their leader, 
the aged Marquis of Argyle, 
who had years before set the 
Scottish crown upon his head, 
and from the palace, where he 
had come to welcome the king, 
sent him first to the Tower 
and later to the scaffold in 
Edinburgh to be beheaded. To 
complete the dismay which this 
cruel deed had spread among 
the Presbyterians, Charles next 
vented his rage upon the aged 
champion of the Church, James 
Guthrie, minister of Stirling. 
When the rope was round his 
neck, Guthrie lifted the cover- 
ing thrown over his venerable 
head and cried, ** The Covenants, 
the Covenants shall yet be Scot- 
land’s reviving!” And so they 
proved, for from that day the 
common people set themselves 
sternly to face death rather 
than stir one foot from the firm 
rock of religious liberty wpon 


which the standard of the 
Covenants had been raised. 
Charles followed up _ this 


policy of terrorism by creating 
a Seottish Inquisition, called the High 
Commission Court, of which Archbishop 


Sharp, formerly a Presbyterian, was 
president, with absolute powers. He 
controlled the whole civil and military 
forces of the kingdom to root out 
the Covenanters. The inquiries were 
held in private—no witnesses were re- 
quired, no defence was allowed. To be 
a Presbyterian minister was_ sufficient 
evidence to justify conviction, and 


a sentence of imprisonment or banish- 
ment followed. Children and women 
were subjected to branding with red-hot 
irons, or were publicly stripped and 
whipped ; others were sold as slaves. The 





“They gathered in peaceful glens and remote moorlands to hear their beloved ministers.” 
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south and west of Scotland suffered speci- 
ally, for there a brutal soldiery, followed 
later by a horde of ten thousand High- 
landers bent on plunder, were let loose 
to rob and murder at will. Women who 
their husbands to escape were 
for hours with lighted gun 
matches between their fingers till the 
whole hand was destroyed; men who 
had harboured fleeing Covenanters were 
hung up by the thumbs to trees during 
the whole night: others, suspected of 
withholding information, though inno- 
cent, were shot dead on the spot. Public 
meetings were forbidden. The people 
were called upon to take an oath that 
the King ruled by divine right and not 
by the will of the people, and that the 
King, and not Christ, as the Presby- 
terians maintained, was head of the 
spiritual affairs of the Church of God. 
The King’s commissioners, Viscount 
Middleton, a licentious soldier, and Arch- 
bishop Sharp, the “Judas of Scotland, 
were his chief instruments to carry out 
this revolution in the Kirk. All Presby- 
terian ministers were ordered to attend 
before the Episcopal Bishops, accept 
them as their spiritual overseers, repudi- 
ate the National Covenants, and make a 
declaration that the King was supreme, 
by the Crown’s inherent right, in order- 
ing and disposing “of the policy of the 
Church.” Four hundred Scottish minis- 
ters—to their honour be it told—faced 
the rigours of winter, and left their 
manses and parishes for the refuge of 
the hillside caves and wind-swept moors, 
rather than defile their consciences by 





assisted 
tortured 


taking this oath. Sharp ordered these 
to cease preaching the Word of God, 


under penalty of death. Men and women 
found listening to them were consigned 
to a similar fate. <A fine was inflicted 
upon those persons who might absent 
themselves from the Episcopal churches, 
where a new liturgy was read. The 
curates appointed to fill the vacant pul- 
pits of the “mad four hundred” (as 
Middleton called them) were drawn from 
the Episcopal farmers and from the 
officers of the King’s army. ‘ They 
were indeed the dregs and refuse of the 
northern parts,’ so Bishop Burnet ad- 
mitted. Many of these new clergymen 
were notorious for their dissolute lives 
and for their total lack of spiritual 
qualification for their work. Little 
wonder that the austere and God-fearing 
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country people, educated alongside * their 
betters” in the public schools, erectéd in 
every parish by the wisdom of John 
Knox, refused to accept these men as 
their religious guides, and began indig- 
nantly to resent the King’s breach of 
faith and the loss of that religious liberty 
which for a century past had been the 
birthright of their fathers. They refused 
to listen to these hirelings, and gathered 
in peaceful glens and remote moorlands 
to hear their beloved ministers preach. 
At Rullion Green, Airs Moss, Drumelog, 


and Bothwell Bridge the wretched 
people, forced to take arms in self. 
defence against the murderous attacks 
of the dragoons, met the soldiers of 


Charles, and hundreds poured out their 
blood in defence of their religion; but 
it was on the gallows, by torture, im- 
prisonment, and banishment, that by far 
the greater number gave forth their 
testimony for the right to worship God, 
untrammelled by priest or liturgy. In 
one year of the struggle (in 1677) the 
number of those who were thrown into 
prison amounted to 17,000, and the perse- 
cution went on with increasing fury for 


over ten years longer. Many of the 
Covenanters were caught and sold as 


slaves to the plantations of New Eng- 
land and the West Indies. In 
250 persons were seized and shipped at 
Leith as slaves for America. The vessel 
drove ashore upon the coast of Orkney, 
and 200 of them were drowned—a happy 
release from the sufferings of a slave- 
ship. In every quarter dozens of the 
country people were shot down, and 
large numbers had their ears cropped off 
and their slit for venturing to 
attend these Gospel services on the hill- 
side. In 1679, for instance, after the skir- 
mish at Bothwell Brig, besides 400 slain, 
hundreds more were stripped and dragged 
to Edinburgh, where the prisons were 
soon filled. The remainder, to the 
number of 1,200, were confined for five 
months in the churchyard of Greyfriars, 
their only protection from the biting 
winds of winter being the ghastly 
“Traitors’ Vault.” This burial ground 
was chosen for desecration as it had a 
special sanctity in the eyes of the 
followers of the National Covenant. 
Frowned down upon by the lofty Castle 
Rock of Edinburgh, the ancient neero- 
polis of Greyfriars had seen, one winter's 
morning (February, 1638), the whole Scot- 
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tish nation—peers, clergy, and commons 

by their chosen delegates, take oath to 
the National Covenant (signed by many 
with the blood of their opened veins) 
that “all the days of our life we shall 
constantly adhere unto and defend the 
true religion,” and ** labour by all means 
lawful to recover the purity and liberty 
of the Gospel,” as they had been enjoyed 
before King Charles I. introduced the 
Book of Canons for the regulation of 
the Church and the Liturgy framed 
by Archbishop Laud. Both of these 
hooks were strongly impregnated with 
Roman Catholicism, and sought entirely 
to subvert the work of the Reformation 
in Scotland. It was for maintaining 
this Covenant oath taken by the nation 
and confirmed and approved by King 
Charles Il. when he ascended the Scot- 
tish throne that so many hundreds of 
the Presbyterians were put to death and 
so many thousands suffered years of 
oppression, imprisonment, and slavery 
itself. Space does not permit us to enter 
into a detailed account of the long “fifty 
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years’ struggle,” and we can only at this 
time hope to throw a flashlight across 
one period of that long night. We shall 
select some of the events in that year 
when King Charles I1., hitherto healthy 
and strong, was by a sudden and fearful 
death called to his account, confessing in 
his last moments the crowning deception 
of his profligate life, that he had been 
all along a convert to the Roman Catho- 
lic religion and an instrument of the 
Pope. To Charles succeeded James IL, a 
declared Papist, and at heart an enemy 
of all Protestants. His announcement to 
the anxiously expectant people was, 
“There never will be peace in Scot- 
land till the whole country south of the 
Forth is turned into a hunting field.” 
This year (1685) is still named with a 
shudder “the Killing Times of Scot- 
land,” when *“*the furnace of persecution 
was heated sevenfold; and nothing less 
Was intended than to consume and de- 
stroy every individual member of the 
detested sect.” Hitherto the Government 
of King Charles had been satisfied with 
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imprisonments, forfeitures of pro- 
perty, spoiling of goods, banishment, 
tortures by thumbscrew and “boot,” 
executions on the scaffold, military quar- 
terings and cruel ravages, with public 
burnings of Reformers’ books and de- 
struction of the tombstones of Covenant- 
ers; but in 1684-5 the execution of the 
laws was left wholly in the hands of the 
brutal soldiery. Their orders were ex- 
press, to go through the whole country 
and seize or kill the Covenanters, and 
particularly the followers of Richard 
Cameron, the Fifeshire schoolmaster and 
minister, who had dared to gather the 
people by thousands to his hillside con- 
venticles, and had been slain in 1680 at 
Ayr’s Moss, when Murray, the King’s 
officer, cut off his head and hands and 
earried them in triumph to the Privy 
Council room at Edinburgh, and, not 
content with this exhibition, had thrown 
them down before Cameron's aged father, 
himself a prisoner for the Cross in the 
Tolbooth of Edinburgh. Every common 
soldier now became sole judge of life and 
death over all persons whom he met. Soon 


fines, 
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these butchers, drunken with blood, turned 
into frenzied fiends. Murders of men. 
women and children were of daily oceur- 
rence, and at last became murders for 
mere sport. A servant girl carrying her 
mistress’s Bible was seized and hanged, 
A man daring to carry a Bible in his 
pocket was shot; four men found pray. 
ing in a house on Deeside were seized 
by that sleuthhound Graham of Claver- 
house—whom King James now raised to 


the peerage as Viscount Dundee—and 
were shot one by one at the door of 
their cottage. Nor was their murder 
sufficient to appease the mad _ blood- 


thirst of this wolfish nature, for, passing 


the spot a few days later, he ordered 
his soldiers to dig up the bodies and 


throw them out on the hillside. 

In another chapter we shall tell the 
story of one short week during this long 
period of religious persecution, and shall 
endeavour to bring home to our readers 
the fiery trial of their faith through 
which our Covenanting fathers had to 
pass before our present-day freedom was 
secured. 


THE CHRIST BELLS, 


“LOOM and cold and raging storms 
» | Rule in the dark of these winter 


days, 
Sighings and moanings of sorrow and 
pain 
Wail and lament down the wind-swept 
ways. 


The gaunt black limbs of the leafless trees 
Stretch grimly into the upper air ; 

I follow their pointing and upward look : 
The bewildering vast of space is there, 
But no answer to questions, no comfort 
for woes, 
And appalled 

hurled ; 
Space limitless, awful, everywhere— 
Everywhere round this whirling world. 
How dare we live, how dare we love, 
When this crushing vastness enfolds, 
and the fears 
Of the shadow of death 
path, 
And hearts grow 
with tears ? 
Come, Christ of God! Come, God in man! 
Steady me—beaten and helpless I stand ; 


the spirit is backward 


make dark the 


cold, and eyes fill 


My soul doth shake with the shocks of 
the thoughts 
And the sights—hold me—give me Thy 


hand ! 


Hark! I hear bells— 
Bells gladly ringing, 
Singing, ringing; 
**Good news! good news! good news!” 
Each clanging tongue tells. 


Loudly they sing— 
“Though earth be dreary, 
Though men be weary, 
Good news! good news! good news !— 


Christ shall be King !” 


Lord, Thou dost live, 
Lord, Thou dost love; 
Make earth below 
Like Heaven above. 
Give, for our blindness, sight ; 
Give, for our darkness, light: 
Give, for our weakness, might— 
Let the Christ reign! 
COURTENAY GALE. 
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. By Ada Cambridge. 
0 
s I know of his breed- siderable railway journey between the 
ing is that he had two. My canine friend preferred, of 
none. His mother, a course, to live with the family, but if 
drawing-room pet, and they happened to hurt his feelings he 
the only acknowledged quietly trotted to the station, picked out 
parent, was a little, the right train, and thereby conveyed 
long-bodied bundle ef himself to his alternate home, where he 
ft silver-grey silk that remained until the trouble had blown 
swept the ground; over. The railway officials at both ends 
y fully twice her size and height, with a knew him well, and he them, but they 
compact, sinewy frame and a close, wire- declared that, even at the crowded sta- 
haired, rusty-black coat, was more in the tion of the town, one of the largest in 
style of the useful outdoor terrier that Norfolk, he was capable of finding his 


first—he 
during 


was brought to my 


illness, as a present 


still less to own, a_ brighter, 


several of his 


ible (caretakers in one while the 








bedside 
more likely 


smarter, 


predecessors in my regard. 


family 
occupied the other), and there was a con- 


loves a scrimmage in the street and is own train without their assistance. This 
rough on rats—mere dog, in short, and same dog knew that it was Sunday 
a despicable animal from the fancier’s simply by count of days—at least, he 
point of view. But when I saw him would seem to know before anything 


in the house could have told him—and 
took his measures accordingly. He was 


to cheer me than anything else—I always missing between breakfast and 
thought I had never seen a sweeter church time, and always known to be 
pup: and I do not hope to meet again, in hiding under a seat of the family 


pew during divine service, although an 


dearer creature than he afterwards be- order prohibiting his attendance had 
came. never been repealed. Another English 
There was nothing of the trick dog friend used to wait for his mistress on 
about him, and with respect to striking doorsteps when she did errands or paid 
exploits he was less distinguished than calls, and one day she left a house by 


a different door from that by which she 


One of these, for instance, was part pro- had gone in, forgetting that he was 
prietor of a town and a country house, there. Missing him during the day, find- 
both of which were kept open and habit- ing that he was not at home all night 


nor all next day, she became frantic 


with fears that something dreadful had 
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happened to him, sending 
inquiry in all directions. Finally Fox- 
he was such a mongrel that you might 
almost have mistaken him for a real fox 
—was discovered on the doorstep where 
she had left him. It had been snowing 
and blowing, and he was starved with 
cold and hunger, but he had not budged. 
[ knew an Australian dog who nearly 
died at his post in the same way, and 
dozens of incidents equally remarkable 
oeeur to me; but not in connection with 
Toby, who, however, if he did not do 
any very wonderful things, was capable 
of doing them. As with inglorious Mil- 
tons amongst ourselves, he simply lacked 
opportunity. 


What entitled him to be remembered 
es I remember him was his splendid 
force of character and his absolutely 


faithful heart. He was, indeed, energetic 


to a fault in nearly all directions. No 
dog walked that he was not game to 
tackle, and no cat, except his own eat, 


whose successive kittens he nursed as if 
engaged for the purpose, was safe for a 


moment within range of his alert eye; 
while to see him careering round the 


paddock after frenzied poultry, or throw- 
ing the garden bodily over his back 
when burying his bones and digging 
them up again, was to understand in 
some degree why he was not exactly 
popular with the powers of his world. 
But the ardour of his affection for and 
devotion to his particular owner was a 
thing to shame human friendship at its 
best. EI can never think of it without 
thinking what life would be if men and 
women loved each other like that. 

Full of business as he always was, I 
think he never lost the run of his mis- 
tress for an hour, unless tied up for 
misdemeanours or otherwise forcibly re- 
strained. A thing of whalebone and 
quicksilver, of tireless energy and viva- 


city, he schooled himself to the con- 
ditions of indoor companionship, and 
would lie all day at my side, eyes 
watching for the merest glance from 


mine, tail poised for a joyous thump the 
moment he received it. When I sat out 
of doors, and he thought I was quite 
safe not to go away, he would amuse 
himself in the vicinity in all sorts of 
cheerful ways. He always took a deep 
interest in fowls, and a favourite game 


of his was to draw an imaginary circle 
round a 


selected hen, and by working 


messages of 
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along that line to keep her from break. 
ing out of it. He did it so neatly and 
at such a distance from her that she was 
not seriously alarmed; but when, every 
time she started for a new point, she 
found him there ahead of her, her dis- 
concerted cluck and bewildered aspect 
were extremely funny. The current kit- 
tens were also toys that he delighted in; 
he and the mother cat would spend end- 
less time and ingenuity in carrying them 
away from one another and _ fetching 
them back again, all in the most friendly 
fashion. Of course, he accompanied me 
everywhere in my walks abroad. Some 
readers of this paper will recall his wit 
and his persistence in following me into 
houses where I was paying calls after 
doors and gates had been closed against 
him. How he did it we sometimes could 
not tell, he was neither a_profes- 
sional burglar nor a kangaroo, and, of 
course, IT ought to have brought him up 
not to do it, as not to do a few other 
things that I weakly allowed for the sake 
of the love that prompted them. 

At night, when not on that chain 
which we both disliked so much, he 
preferred to sleep on my doorstep—I 
nad an outside doorstep, where a French 
window opened upon a raised verandah 

deserting the kennel in which he could 
have been dry and warm. When I was 
alone—he always knew when that was 

the worst weather would not keep hin 
away ; but when the rain, which occasion- 
ally was sleet and even snow, beat on 
him, he would scratch and whine to be 
let in, and then I would be inclined to 
wish that one or other of us had never 
been born. It was a torment to hear 
him and refuse his plea, but the most 
doggy person must draw the line some- 
where; besides, if I had admitted him 
once, he would have suffered for my 
indiscretion many times, as also should 
I. So I used to shout, **Go to bed, sir!” 
with a make-believe severity that had 
no more effect than to send him dejectedly 
flopping down the verandah steps, to 
creep up again before he had _ reached 
the bottom. But generally he was good 
and quiet. I used to wake sometimes 
to hear a subdued sniff under the door, 
or the thud of a soft body flinging itself 
ostentatiously upon hard boards. These 
were his ways of reminding me, in care 
I doubted it, that he, was there. 

Unfortunately, as before remarked, he 


since 
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was not popular with the household. I 
daresay it was my fault. There are such 
differences of opinion about dogs in our 
family that we never do have one with- 
out quarrelling over it; 
that is why the kennel 
has now been empty 
for years. Poor Toby 
was the domestic scape- 
goat. If a chicken got 
roup or a stray cow 
walked over the flower 
beds. he was the sus- 


pected culprit; every 
muddy boot-print, every 
unmentionable insect 


that came into the 
house. was laid at his 
door: and to smell an 
unpleasant odour Was 
at once to connect tt 
with his coat, and not 
with cabbage water in 
the kitchen or a neg- 
lected drain. 

I went out a-visiting 
fora week or two, and 
when I returned found 
that he had been given away. 
He was still on the premise= 
to welcome me in his vocifer- / 
ous manner, and the news was 
not broken too abruptly: but 
| had to hear it before the 
following afternoon, which was 
the time fixed for his depar 
ture. It appeared that in my i 
absence he had taken up with 
some friends of ours whom he 
had often called upon with me. 
particularly attaching himselt 
to the eldest <choolboy son, and had vir- 
tually been living with them nearly all the 


time. They were but temporary dwellers 
in the town, and about to leave it: and 
as he had greatly endeared himself to 


1 


the numerous children, and was rightly 
supposed to be unappreciated in his own 
house, they had asked to keep him and 
take him with them. Evidently the 
request’ had been hailed as delightfully 
opportune, and unhesitatingly granted 
by those who had no authority to dis- 
pose of him. 


‘Now, you know.” it was said to me, 
} 


When, after something of a scene, I was 
considered in a fit state to be reasoned 
with. “that Toby only makes discord 
and dissension in an otherwise united 


A 
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family. He will interfere with the fowls, 
and dig holes in the garden, and bring 
dirt and fleas into the house; and then, 
when he is put on the chain, you don't 
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like it and make a fuss. Here's a splendid 
home for him, where hell be as happy 
as the day is long. The Brown-Joneses, 
who have just as much as they can do 
to feed their own children and pay their 
own travelling expenses, would not add 
him to the party if they were not really 
fond of him: and you can see, by the 
way he has been haunting their place, 
how fond he is of them. It is for the 
dog's own benefit as well as ours, and 
we shall never get such another chance.” 

Well, | saw that. When you love a 
creature, dumb or otherwise, its own 
happiness is what you consider first, and 
every proof had been given that his 
new proprietors would be good to him. 
In this case, as in so many cases, the 
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benevolent heart went with the slender 
purse; Toby himself was well aware of 


it. And so I consented to let the 
bargain stand. I had promised to see 
my friends off at the railway station, 
but now cancelled that engagement, 


sending them a message to say that, 
though they might take Toby, I could 
not see him go. They told me afterwards 
that he went quietly; I daresay he did, 
not knowing what was happening, and 
how we should feel about it at our next 
meeting. 

I had no expectation, at the time, of 
any next meeting. But a year or two 
later, while having a little travel for my 
health, I found myself in the large town 


whither he had been taken when torn 
from me; and, of course, I made it my 
business to find him there, if possible. 


I did not know where his people lived, 
the streets were strange to me, and I 
have no bump of locality whatever; so 
I started soon after breakfast and gave 
the morning to it. By about lunch time, 
after many inquiries and misdirections, 
and much fatigue and exasperation, | 
discovered the house in a very far-out 
suburb. But, before I discovered the 
house, Toby discovered me. He had not 
seen me, I am _ convinced—had_ either 
scented me in the distance or recognised 
my (to human ears inaudible) step 

when he uttered his first ecstatic yell 
and hurled himself over the gate; 1 was 


still half a street’s length off when I 
beheld him tearing towards me as if 
discharged froma giant catapult. 
Literally, I could hardly see him for 
dust. We fell into each other's arms 


forthwith, and I must have looked, to the 
casual spectator, as if engaged in a 
death grapple with a wild beast. 

His young master appeared, and I 
managed to shake his hand and ask if 
he lived there, and how his mother was. 
He took me in to her, and she was 
delighted to see me; his father and the 
family joined us, and said how good it 
was of me to look them up, and of course 
I must stay to dinner and how were 
all at home,and so on; but it was dumb 
show—we could not hear ourselves speak. 
Toby nearly lifted the roof with his 
uproar of welcome, and seemed to have 
lost the power to stop himself; every 


breath was a shriek, so full of the fury 
and passion of joy that it 
to choke him. 


seemed like 
This sounds like exagger- 
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ation, but really is not, as those present 


with me will testify, supposing they 
read this tale. Since they never can 
have seen a dog so conduct himseif 
before or since, [ am = sure they will 
remember the circumstance. He clawed 
we frantically, hugged my knees with 


his strong fore-legs, grovelled at my feet, 


licked them, rolled over them, rubbed 
his dear snout, his ears, his shoulders, 
upon every part of me that he could 


get at, contorting his body in the most 
grotesque and violent fashion, as if in 
the throes of some mysterious convulsive 
fit. In short, no hatter or March hare 
Was ever so entirely mad and off his 
head and beside himself. 

I confess I was almost as great a fool; 
seeing which, the kind household bore 
with the deafening racket as long as we 
chose to make it—ten minutes, perhaps, 
which must have had the wearing power 
of ten hours in that small room. Then, 
out of pity for my who was 
invalided at the time, and to give human 
friendship a chance, and because really 
a continuation of that bedlam = hubbub 
would have been too much for anybody's 
nerves, I consented to a suggestion that 
Toby should be removed for an interval. 
His young master took him as far away 
as the limits of the premises allowed, and 
shut as many doors upon him as there 
to shut. “Now we can talk,” said 
hostess, with a sigh and smile of 


hostess, 


were 
my 
utter relief. 

So we talked; as friends who had 
not met for a long time, as mothers 
whose respective children were the most 


and 


important objects in the universe, we 
had a great deal to talk about. We 
could have gossiped about our families 


and affairs vor a whole day quite con- 
tentedly, and should have made excellent 
use of the two or three hours actually 
available—had Toby permitted. But he 
wailed and howled in his shed in the 
back yard, and no doors could smother 
the distracting sound. We pretended for 
some time that we did not hear it, while 
I answered questions at random, incap- 
able of fixing my thoughts on anything 
but him. Finally the strain became un- 
bearable, and the prisoner was released 
upon my giving an undertaking that he 
should reasonably behave himself. 

He returned like a whirlwind, but, after 
a brief struggle with himself, submitted 
to what he perceived was neccessary, 

















Toby: 


and stood under my hand, trembling, 
whimpering, thrilling in every fibre, 
his nose on my knee, his liquid eyes 
fixed on my face with such an _ in- 
tensity of adoring love as I never saw 
in any other pair. If the pressure was 
relaxed for a moment, he leaped like a 
steel spring in an indiarubber ball, be- 
cause he could not help himself, 
and if I ventured to look at him 
he yelped with delight; but he 
quieted down by degrees, lay on 





my skirt, leaning against it in a way to 
drag the gathers out, licked my fingers, 
and was quite happy. 

To please us both, he was allowed to 
stay to dinner, and by this time he was 
so far restored to his sober senses that 
he went to others beside me to ask for 
food; and the confidence with which he 
begged from each in turn showed that 
parents and children were all his trusted 
friends—that this home, unlike the last. 
942 
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was an ideal home for a being of his 
persuasion, the unattainable paradise of 
the average dog. This is my one com- 
fort when I think of Toby. now. 

Having other engagements, I was 
obliged to say good-bye to my enter- 
tainers immediately after the mid-day 
meal. But it was generally felt that, 






“He quieted down 
by degrees.” 


in spite of his calmer 
demeanour, there must 
be no good-byes_ to 
him. Stratagem was 
resorted to, together 
with tit-bits of roast 
beef, to lure him to 
a part of the house 
whence he could not 
see me go; and as soon as the coast was 
clear I made off with all speed, taking 
care that no door should creak, no gate 
click, no tip-toe footstep leave an echo 
behind me. 

Alas! he heard. No, he did not hear— 
he knew. I was not fairly into the road- 
way before he began to shriek with all 
his might, and now the shrieks were as 
full of anguish as they had _ previously 
been full of joy. I never heard anything 





so heart-thrilling. so heart-breaking, in 
my life. He was again shut up, and 
even his strength was not equal to 
tearing down the walls that held him, 
though I am sure he did his best. I 
wonder sometimes whether he hurt him- 
self in that paroxysm of despairing fury, 
how long it lasted, and what he thought 
when he was let out and found that I 
had not answered his cry, but left him 
without a word. 

All the way down the street, and down 
the next street, and into the third, as 
far as the air-waves carried, I heard his 
voice at the same pitch. 1 stood still 
ogain and again, agonised by the sound, 
and now I cannot imagine how I resisted 
it. [ was hundreds of miles from home; 
i was staying in the sort of house that 
cannot easily take liberties with; 
and. at the end of a long holiday, my 
purse was almost empty: besides, Toby 
was no longer my dog, whatever might 
have been his views to the contrary, and 
[ knew that his reappearance with me 
on my return to my family would be 
objected to in the strongest manner. 
These trivial circumstances overcame the 
impulse of my heart, and [ passed on. 

{it was six or seven years ago, but I 
have never forgiven myself, and never 
shall. Whenever I think of it—only I 
cannot bear to think of it—I  sufter 
pangs of regret and remorse acute enough 
to bring tears to my eyes and make me 
miserable for a whole day. It sounds 
remains. Oh, 
and not do 


One 


silly, I know, but the fact 
what 


things we would do 
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have our time over again! 


if we could 
I am not so rich that I can afford to 
throw money away, but I would give 
many hard-earned pounds to reverse that 
deed. How readily he would have been 
given back to me, and suffered to re- 
establish himself in his old home, had | 
properly represented, and myself properly 
realised at the right moment, that our 
two hearts were set on it; but I let the 
chance slip, and—his people leaving soon 
afterwards for parts unknown—never 
had another. And so I lost a friend who 
would have died for me if called upon, 
and am haunted for life by the memory 
of his frantic appeal against my deser- 
tion of him. 

Where is Toby now? I hope he soon 
got over his and made himself 
happy with his lawful owners. I hope 
he has long forgotten his unfaitiful 
mistress, as she deserves to be forgotten: 
but I feel convinced that he has not. 
Dogs are not like us in: their ideas of 
love and loyalty, and Toby was not just 
like every other dog. If still in the land 


loss, 


of the living—and his decrepit little 
mother had not departed therefrom a 


month ago—he must be getting into the 
autumn and evening of his years. and 
the ardours of his high spirit will have 
burned down in his stiffening frame; 
yet, supposing fickle fate were to bring 
us within half a mile of each other to- 
morrow, I fancy he would scent me in 
the air. would recognise my step. and 
make the welkin ring again with his 
shrieks of joy. 























THE SHIP OF THE 
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By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, 


HE warships or galleys 
of the ancient 
Greeks, though sup- 


plied with sails 
which were  some- 
times unfurled to 


catch the breezes, 
were chiefly rowed 
with oars. This was 
in the frequent calms of the 
and also in order that 





necessary 
southern 
the ships might be able to tack about, 
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and take 
opportunity 
on the weakest 
three banks or 


advantage at once of any 
of approaching the enemy 
side. They had usually 
decks of rowers, the 
one rising above the other from the 
prow to the stern, for convenience of 
rowing; for it required a multitude of 
rowers to propel these heavy vessels. 
The oars of the lowest deck, being near- 
est the water, were, in consequence, the 
shortest ; those of the deck above this were 
longer, and those on the upper or highest 
deck were the longest of all, for they 
were at the farthest distance from the 
water, and had to dip into it a good 
way beyond the ones below them, in 
order to find room to play. At Athens 
and other maritime towns of Greece the 
ships for the service of the State were 
constructed and fitted out, not at the 
cost of the State, but at the cost of 
private individuals. It was a special tax 
laid upon them. Those who were wealthi- 
est had to build the frame of the ship: 
those less wealthy had to furnish it when 
finished with all the necessary equip- 


ment of sails, oars, and anchors; and 


the poorest had to give personal labour. 
Those who contributed in this way were 
called leitourgoi; 
which 


and this is 
the Apostle Paul 


the very 


word uses in 
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the original, when he says in Romans 
xv. 16, “‘that I should be the minister 
(leitourgos) of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, 
ministering the gospel of God.” It is 
from that Greek word that our term 
* liturgy” comes. A liturgy meant origin- 
ally a service to the State, especially in 
the building, equipping, and manning of 
a ship of war. 

Paul was like one of the Athenian 
leitourgoi; his whole apostolic life was 
one continued liturgy. For in the service 
of God’s government he had fashioned 
and fitted out a missionary ship, which 
set sail from the coast of Palestine, to 
visit and bless every shore of the known 
world. In this ship he had done those 
wonderful voyages which are recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles, when he 
visited Cyprus and the islands of the 
Levant, and the coasts of Asia Minor, 
and Athens and Corinth, preaching the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, contending with 
the evils of idolatry, and extending the 
bounds of the Redeemer’s kingdom. His 
was indeed a voyage of discovery, grander 
far than that of Columbus or Cook or 
Magellan, discovering new realms for 
Christ to take possession of, and planting 
the cross of his Master in the new ter- 
ritories which he annexed. That last 
voyage in which Paul set sail for Rome 
in a ship of Alexandria, with the figures 
of Castor and Poilux, the patrons of sailors, 
on its prow, and in which he met with 
disastrous storms and perils, and finally 
shipwreck, was emblematic of the Gospel 
ship which he had fitted out and equipped 
for the conquest of the whole Roman 
Empire to Christianity. 

Paul was indeed the greatest of all 
sky-pilots! But the name leitourgos was 
too grand a title for the apostle to 























































assume for himself. In Acts xxvi. 16, 
**] have appeared unto thee for this 
purpose, to make thee a minister and 
a witness both of these things which 
thou hast seen, and of those things in 
the which I will appear unto thee,” 
the word in the original which we 
have translated ‘‘ minister” means a 
subordinate rower in a galley. Uperétes, 
the Greek word in question, in the army 
Was one who served out rations to the 
soldiers when they were engaged in a 
vampaign. The term was also applied to 
a tender which carried the commissariat 
of the navy; and it came in the long run 
to be applied to one of the oarsmen on 
the upper deck of a warship who plied the 
longest oar that reached the water and 
helped to row the huge, unwieldy vessel. 
Thus Paul called himself, not the con- 
tractor or the commander of the mission- 
ary ship, but merely one of the rowers, 
one of the deck hands. The work of 
sailors who were placed on the upper- 
most deck, by reason of their distance 
from the water, and the consequent length 
and weight of their oars, was far more 
severe than that of the rowers on the 
lower decks. In fact, so arduous was it 
that when at first undertaken voluntarily 
by free men in payment of their tax to 
the State, they received remuneration for 
it. But it came to be almost wholly 
shirked by all who could do so, and 
was considered work fit only for slaves; 
and afterwards malefactors, when con- 
demned to the galleys, were usually placed 
in this degrading position. Paul, as the 
minister or wperétes of Christ, placed 
himself in imagination voluntarily among 
these inferior oarsmen. He who was virtu- 
ally the admiral of the Alexandrian ship in 
which he sailed from Palestine to Rome— 
for he took the whole management of 
the ship into his own hands when un- 
expected storms and difficulties arose, 
and all on board, from the captain to 
the galley slave, obeyed him without 
the slightest hesitation —consented to 
become in the ship that bore the for- 
tunes of Christ a common oarsman. He 
magnified his office; he boasted of being 
the minister and witness of Jesus. There 
was no name that, he felt, conferred 
such honour upon him. It was the 
highest name on earth. Boldly he stood 
before King Agrippa and Festus the 
Roman governor, and told how the 
Lord Jesus in person, in a heavenly glory 
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above the brightness of the sun at noon, 
appeared in his conversion and gave 
him his commission: “ Rise and stand 
upon thy feet: for I have appeared 
to thee for this purpose, to make thee 
a minister.” And yet the word that 
he used was not  diaconos, which 
he employs elsewhere, and which is 
translated ‘‘minister” in our version, a 
name of dignity which we have given 
to the honourable office of deacon in our 
church—no; but wperétes, a mere deck 
hand in the ship of the Gospel. He 
was proud of the commission which had 
valled him to such a position of hard, 
servile work. It was a_ higher post, 
he felt, than he deserved, considering 
his past sins against the Gospel. He 
Was not worthy to be called an apostle, 
for he had persecuted the Church of 
Christ. He would accept therefore the 
lowest and hardest office in the Gospel 
ship. 

Paul felt that he might well be humble 
and call himself by a humble designation; 
for did not his Master, Who appeared to 
him in the blinding glory of the vision 
near Damascus, call Himself by the name 
of reproach—Jesus of Nazareth—and iden- 
tify Himself with the lowest of those who 
had persecuted Him? In the vision of 
Ananias, Jesus spoke to the aged saint 
about Paul, and showed to him how 
great things Paul would have to suffer 
for His name’s sake; that he was a 
chosen vessel unto the Lord to bear His 
name before the Gentiles and kings, and 
the children of Israel. And here, in 
Paul’s own account of his conversion, he 
says that the great commission given to 
him was that he should be a humble 
oarsman, helping to navigate the great 
ship that was to convey the glad tidings 
of salvation to all the ends of the earth 
With the mingled pride and humility of 
his confession to his son Timothy he 
says, “I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, 
Who hath enabled me, for that He 
counted me faithful, putting me into the 
ministry ; who was before a blasphemer, 
and a persecutor, and injurious.” It is 
a most striking thought that the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, God’s chosen 
vessel, for whose conversion Christ Him- 
self appeared in the glory of Heaven, 
who was the foremost man of his time, 
the largest nature the world has ever 
seen, should yet speak of himself as one 
of those common oarsmen on the upper 














deck of a ship who had to do the hard- 
est work in it. What reconciled him to 
it, what made him glory in it, was that 
he felt that he was in the service of 
One Who for his’ sake endured the cross, 
despising the shame. And most applic- 
able to him, we cannot but think, was 
the name and the position. No one in 
the service of the Master worked harder 
than he did; he had the longest and the 
heaviest of all the oars to wield. Listen 
to his own account: “ Are they ministers 
of Christ? . . . I am more; in labours 
more abundant, in stripes above measure, 
in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. 
. - - In perils in the sea, ... im 
weariness and painfulness, in watchings 
often, in hunger and thirst, . . . in 
cold and nakedness.” It was a low and 
servile position, but Christ appeared in 
glory for the purpose of appointing him 
to it. That redeemed it, and made it 
truly great and dignified. 

The Christian Church is often called a 
ship. It is like the ark, a place of safety 
where the Lord shuts in the members, 
and which rides securely over all the 
wild billows of the world. Of all in- 
animate objects, nothing is so like a 
thing of sentiency and volition as a ship. 
Its attributes are bestowed not only by 
man’s work, but also by the winds and 
waves. It is constructed for a special 
use. It is the most highly and the most 
minutely organised of all man’s works. 
Every part of it is designed and arranged 
for the use to which it is put. Every 
plank is laid, every sail is set, every 
capacity is gauged, for one purpose; 
every fibre from stem to stern is instinct 
with one meaning and one impulse, 
created to one end. There must be 
no waste of room or energy, nothing 
superfluous or useless; everything must 
be adjusted and balanced for the grand 
purpose of the whole, for the utmost 
economy of space and the utmost ef- 
ficiency of work in an element the most 
hostile; everything, to use the familiar 
expression, must be shipshape. And as 
with the vessel itself, so with its human 
service. There is no room for idle 
dreamers or lookers-on; no office is a sine- 
cure. It is a warship, and does not carry 
passengers or cargo. Everyone has a post 
and something special to do: everyone 
must work his passage and be of use in 
the navigation and carrying on of the 


work of the ship. 


THE SHIP OF 
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Now, can it be truly said of the Church 
that it deserves the name of ship in this 
respect, that it is fitted for its special 
work, that every part of it is adapted 
for one great purpose, and that every- 
one in it is qualified for and is busily 
engaged in carrying out that purpose ? 
That is the ideal of the Gospel ship. It 
is made for a_ specific purpose—every 
part of it, and everything and everyone 
in it. The Commander of it says, * Be- 
hold, I am in the midst of you as one 
that serveth.” He came not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister. As the 
evangelist records, “Jesus, knowing that 
He was come from God, and went to God,” 
He proved it by laying aside His dig- 
nified outer garments, girding his loins 
with a linen towel, and stooping and 
washing His disciples’ feet. He ap- 
peared to John in the glory of Heaven, 
girt about the paps with the higher 
girding of His state of exaltation, show- 
ing that the greatest blessedness and 
the highest honour of Heaven is still to 
serve. And as the Master of the vessel 
did, so must every one of the crew. 
Paul exults in being a minister of Christ, 
a hand at the oar in the barque of 
Christ. The highest Christian blessed- 
ness is usefulness; the greatest dignity 
is to be the servant of all. 

“What are you doing?” is the ques- 
tion addressed to each one of us by God. 
Are you mere idle passengers in this 
ship of the Church, expecting that you 
are to be carried by it to Heaven by the 
easy expediency of simply taking a pas- 
sage in it, without any trouble or toil 
of your own, or are you tugging at the 
oar? We are reminded of the familiar 
story of the Highland minister who was 
in a boat with two rowers when a sudden 
storm came on, and they were in danger 
of being overwhelmed by the wild sea. 
One of the men asked the minister to 
pray for them in their extremity; but 
the other, more practical, objected, and 
said that the minister might indeed 
pray, but he would have to take an 
par and help them to row the boat— 
every hand was needed in the terrible 
danger. And so idle praying and sing- 
ing and worshipping and listening to 
sermons in the church is not all we have 
to do. We must make our prayer real 
by personal action; and the best wor- 
shippers are those who do the most 
work for Christ to help on the good 
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cause. ‘* Laborare est orare” (** To labout 
is to pray”) is especially true in the 
Church. Are we bringing our personal- 
ity, with whatever gifts and acquirements 
we possess, to bear strongly and success- 
fully upon any Church work or interest ? 
Are we doing something for Christ, 
against which our nature perhaps pro- 
tests, but which we keep doing for 
Christ's sake? The oar is long and 
heavy, and the distance from the water 
is great, and the labour is But 
Jesus appears to us as we are engaged 


severe. 


in worshipping Him for this very pur 
pose, to make each of us a minister, an 
carsman in His galley. He tells us that 
the world is not what we are apt to 
regard it, a sinking ship from which 


Christians are to escape’ as speedily as 
possible, but a ship in which Christians 
are to remain and keep it from sinking, 
and, giving Christ the helm, to help Him 
to pilot it into the harbour. He tells us, 
in the Gospel preaching which we hear 
until we are familiar with it as a thrice- 
told tale, how He toiled so hard for our 
salvation that His sweat was as it were 
great drops of blood falling down to the 
ground. And shall we be idle with such 
an uperétes minister? Shall we want to 
lord it where He served? Shall we be dis- 
satisfied with the post to which He calls 
us, and refuse it altogether, or else ask for 
one worthier, as we think, of our dignity ? 

So fond was Paul of this image of sea- 
faring life that he actually applied it to 
King David himself. In his discourse in 
the Jewish synagogue at Antioch he told 
his hearers how “ David, after he had 
served his own generation by the will of 
God, fell on sleep.” The word in the 
original which he uses for ‘served ” is 
the same identical word which he 
regarding his own commission in his dis- 
course before King Agrippa. It means 
that David, too, served as an oarsman in 
the ship of the Church, as Paul himself 
served. No other image could so signi- 
ficantly express the nature of David's 
service to his generation. He had to row 
the ship of the State to the haven of God’s 
high aims and ends over a troubled sea. 

Many persons seem to have the idea 
that the Church is only a private vessel, 
owned and commanded and kept up 
for the benefit of the minister ex- 
clusively. They do not realise’ that 
they are in the least degree respon- 
sible for it; that the Church belongs to 


uses 
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themselves, and that they belong to the 
Church, and that each has a special indi- 
vidual interest in it, and a special duty 
in connection with its up-keep and _ pros- 
perity. The liturgy of the Church, accord- 
ing to the original use of the term, is the 
whole service of the Church, and not the 
mere worship in it. The minister is only 
one oarsman among the others, and how 
can he pull the heavy ship through the 
waters unless he has their help? Hun- 
dreds of rowers were required to navigate 
the old Greek galleys; and the hands of 
the minister will naturally hang down, 
as even those of Moses hung down on the 
mount when Aaron and Hur did not 
sustain him, and he will let things drift, 
when the places of the other rowers on 
the deck are empty beside him. 

Not thus did the patriots of the 
Athenian State act in regard to its 
navy. It appointed its lettourgoi, its 
wealthiest citizens, to build the ship, its 
less wealthy to equip it, and its poor to 
man it and give it personal service, the 
most valuable of all. Every one, from 
the highest to the lowest, was inspired 
by the same patriotism, and contributed 
his individual share to make the navy as 
efficient as possible. 

Not thus did Paul act in the Christian 
Church. He himself was the chief galley- 


slave at the longest and heaviest oar, 
and he made all his converts galley- 
slaves at the oar with him. They all 
helped him with a noble enthusiasm: 
and it was because they all pulled to- 
gether and worked with a will, each 
at his own post, that the ship of 
the Gospel rode over every billow, and 


battled safely through every storm, and 
brought to us in these distant isles of 
the sea the great message of salvation, 
that we in turn might bear it to all around 
us, and to all the ends of the earth. 

Let us individually seek to be animated 
with a similar Christian patriotism. Let 
there not be a single oar unhandled among 
us; nora single place vacant on any of the 
decks. Let the minister and office bearers 
take the long oars on the upper decks: 
and if their work is hardest, they will 
have most satisfaction in it, and most 
reward for it. But let the rest of the 
members take the shorter oars on the 
lower decks, and let all pull heartily 
together. So shall we bring our good ship 
out of the breakers inte the deep water, 
and steer her to her great destination. 











WNCE upon a time, in a 
distant country, there 
lived a beautiful young 
Queen whose name was 
Amarinthe. Her parents 
died when she was quite 
a child, so all matters 
connected with the 
State were managed by 
her uncle, who was 
therefore the Prince Regent. As he did not 
consider his niece capable of governing the 
country unaided, he decided the wisest thing 
would be to marry her to the Duke of Chry- 
sophase, a rich nobleman, who owned a fine 
castle and a great deal of land adjacent to the 
royal estate. 

Soon the auspicious day arrived, and the 
members of the Court were summoned into 
the council chamber to witness the first 
meeting between the young Queen and the 
Duke; the rule of the country being that the 
pair should not speak to each other until they 
had been publicly betrothed. 

Queen Amarinthe was seated upon the 
throne at her uncle’s side, while near her 
stood the ladies-in-waiting, the Lord Chamber- 
lain, and his son Verna. The latter person, 
however, appeared to take no interest in the 
proceedings ; indeed, he felt so unhappy that 
he thought he would break down and weep. 
Although this was an occasion of great re- 
joicing within the palace, it was nevertheless 
a very sad day for him. He had faithfully 
loved the beautiful Queen for many years, and 
hoped some day to win her, but now that 
the Duke of Chrysophase had become his 
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rival he realised his love had been wasted. 
The previous night, too, he had had a most 
remarkable dream, which he could not under- 
stand; but, though the recollection of it 
worried him, he did not care to ask for 
its interpretation, as he knew he would be 
laughed at by his companions. 

As soon as all were assembled, the Prince 
Regent rose to his feet and addressed the 
people in the following words: 

‘“Most honoured and beloved subjects, the 
time has arrived when it is imperative that 
her Majesty, the Queen Amarinthe, should 
wed one who will be able, by his loving help 
and counsel, to assist her in ruling this 
kingdom. The reins of government and 
power are to be placed in her hands directly, 
so that in a short while therefore she will 
have absolute command over the country. 
After giving the matter my most careful 
consideration, I can find no one who is more 
suited by rank, riches, and _ nobility of 
character to be the husband of our Queen 
than the Duke of Chrysophase. According 
to the custom of our land, the Duke has 
not yet met his bride-elect, but he is 
waiting now in an antechamber, Have I 
your permission,” he went on, turning to 
Amarinthe, ‘to send the Lord Chamberlain 
to escort him into your presence ?” 

The young Queen gracefully inclined her 
head in response to this request; then she 
turned her eyes to the door and, like all 
her subjects, anxiously watched for the 
first appearance of her future companion. 

The Lord Chamberlain quickly returned, 
walking backwards: and following him, with 
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slow but stately steps, came the Duke of 
Chrysophase. He was a very handsome man, 
and looked to be most sumptuously attired 
in rich brocades gorgeously trimmed with 
priceless jewels and rare furs. When he 
raised his eyes to the Queen’s face a thrill 
pan through her, for she knew she had never 
seen anybody quite so beautiful before. 

** Welcome, my lord. Thrice welcome to the 
palace!” exclaimed the Prince Regent, as the 
visitor reached the throne. “I am bidden by 
her Majesty to inform you that, upon the 
advice of those interested in her welfare, she 
is willing to accept you as her husband. I 
have much pleasure, therefore, in now pre- 
senting you to her.” 

The Duke knelt before the throne, and, 
taking the Queen’s hand in his, he was about 
to imprint a kiss upon it, when he gave a 
violent start and jumped to his feet with a 
look of horror upon his face. 

“IT crave your pardon,” he exclaimed, 
turning to the Prince Regent in a most 
agitated manner. ‘‘I can never marry your 
niece. The union between Queen Amarinthe 
and myself can never take place; everything 
must be at an end between us. The whole 
thing is an impossibility.” 

White with passion, and almost too sur- 
prised to speak, the Queen rose and con- 
fronted the determined Duke. 

“Speak, my lord! I command you to 
tell me what I am to understand by the 
words you have just uttered. I insist upon 
a full explanation immediately.” 

At this stage of the proceedings the 
young man Verna raised his head and 
began to listen attentively, but nobody paid 
any heed to him. They were all too in- 
terested in following the strange develop- 
ment of their Sovereign’s love affair. 

**Since your Majesty demands an explana- 
tion, I will give it,” said the Duke graciously, 
“though surely you can guess the true 
reason yourself. I could never wed a lady 
with hands like yours! They would be 
terrible for any woman to possess, but they 
are a disgrace for a Queen!” 

* My hands!” echoed her Majesty in great 
surprise. ‘* Why, what fault can you find with 
them ?” 

** Look at their condition,” replied the Duke, 
in a tone of disgust. ‘‘See how the nails 
are bitten closely down to the quicks. If 
I married you, think of the harm such an 
example would do to everybody in my 
castle! No, it can never be. Farewell, your 
Majesty. Farewell!” 

As the Duke strode out of the room the 
Queen gazed furiously around, until her gaze 
rested upon the young fellow who stood 
near her. ‘“ Verna,” she cried in a most 
agitated manner, ‘‘come here; I wish to 





speak with you. You have been present and 
heard the insults offered by the Duke of 
Chrysophase, who refuses to marry me on 
account of my hands. Why did you not 
come forward to defend me, my most gallant 
knight ?” 

But Verna stood silent before the enraged 
lady. 

“Surely you do not wish me to under. 
stand that you agree with the Duke?” she 
went on. ‘Tell me immediately what you 
think of my hands.” 

So Verna looked up and spoke the truth 
bravely, although he knew it would put him 
out of favour with the Queen, who would 
never find it in her heart to forgive his 
-andour. 

‘Your Majesty,” he faltered, ‘since you 
ask my opinion, I must give you a decided 
answer. In all my life I have never seen 
such ill-kept hands. Not even upon a hard- 
worked drudge or a beggar-maid !” 

‘It is infamous!” shrieked Amarinthe, 
stamping her foot with temper. ‘ You only 
say this to annoy me.  Ill-kept or not, you 
shall feel, sir, that they are strong.” 

And the indignant Queen struck Verna 
twice upon his cheek. 

**Confess they are faultless,” she de- 
manded, ‘“‘or I will have you severely pun- 
ished. Look,” she cried, stretching out one 
hand before him, “isn’t that perfect in 
every way?” 

Smarting from the blow, and humiliated at 
the insult, Verna determined to be honest. 

**No!” he cried loudly. ‘It is very, very 
far from reaching perfection.” Then, remem- 
bering his dream, he added: **The world only 
contains one perfect hand, but this I will find, 
if only to prove you to be wrong.” 

‘* Very well,” retorted the Queen. ‘In this 
manner shall you be punished for your rude- 
ness. I will send you forth accompanied by 
soldiers, whom I will give orders to kill you 
at the end of twenty days unless you have 
discovered this wonderful thing. So I will 
say farewell, friend Verna,” she added mock- 
ingly; *‘I wish you a pleasant journey, though 
I know you will never come back alive. It 


, 


is a hopeless search !” 

“Stay!” said Verna. “If 1 fail, I under- 
stand death is to be my punishment; but 
what is to be my prize, should I be success- 
ful?” 

So certain did the Queen feel of his failure 
that she told him he might name his own 
reward, 

“Then,” cried the bold Verna, “I demand 
you for my wife, should I return. In_ spite 
of all, you are very dear to me, and I have 
long loved you. If I succeed in my quest 
of the perfect hand, I shall claim you for my 
bride.” 




























































Queen Amarinthe gazed earnestly into the 
face of her strange lover. 

“J give you my word of honour,” she said 
firmly, “that this shall be as you wish. I 
have always had a kindly feeling in my 
heart towards you; and if you return I shall 
be proud to be yours.” 

So the next day Verna rode away from 
the palace closely 
surrounded by a 
guard of soldiers, 
while her Majesty 
stood biting her 
nails upon the bal- 
cony and thought- 
fully watching his 
departure. As she 
saw him cross the 
drawbridge the 
tears sprang to her 
eyes, and she felt 
very sad, for she 
could not help 
wondering if they 
would ever meet 
again. 

For many days 
the young fellow 
wandered aimlessly 
about, passing 
along highways and 
through many 
strange cities. He 
anxiously inspected 
the hands of every- 
hody he saw —in- 
deed, in many in- 
stances he begged 
people to remove 
their gloves, so 
eager was he to find 
this hand; but all 
his efforts proved 
fruitless. On the 
evening of the 
eighteenth day the 
little cavaleade came 
in sight of an old 
castle, where Verna 
determined to en- 
treat hospitality for 
the night, as he 
had lost his way and was a long distance 
from a town. 

The owner of the castle appeared at the 
door to bid him welcome. ‘Though I fear,” 
said the old man, *‘ you will find but poor com- 
pany within these walls. To-day is one of 
mourning here. Nevertheless, in spite of our 
sorrow, we are always willing to receive 
travellers, and will do our best to make you 
and your men comfortable.” 

When Verna finished the most excellent 


supper that 
to ask his 
pression he 


everybody c 
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had been provided, he ventured 
host the cause of the sad ex- 
observed upon his face, and why 
onnected with the castle looked 


so depressed. 


** Listen,” 


was the reply, ‘‘and you shall 


hear about our grief. My only daughter, who 


I am sure 


“*It is the perfect hand!’ 


her, is very 


fuly gifted vy 
around you 


you will admit, when you see 
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beautiful, used to be wonder- 
vith her needle. In many homes 
will find traces of her beautiful 


embroideries. In colour and design her 


work could 
graceful har 


not be surpassed, while her 
1ds made it a pleasure for us to 


watch her stitching. One hot summer day, 


two years a 
that she to 


go, the dear child felt so weary 
ok her book into a cornfield to 


read; but the heat of the sun made her fall 


asleep where 


she lay, entirely hidden by the 
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corn. The reapers were hard at work, and 
ignorant of her presence among them, 
until one, by a stroke of his sickle, severed 
my darling’s right hand from her wrist. 
My wife, who was even more upset than the 
poor girl, refused to allow’ this severed 
member to be destroyed or buried, but 
succeeded through some wonderful  con- 
coction of herbs in preserving it in its 
natural beauty. It is regarded now as one 
of our most valued possessions, and if you 
care to see it you shall do so. We always 
mark the sad anniversary of the catastrophe 
by lamenting anew over the terrible acci- 
dent that occurred, and you have unfor- 
tunately arrived upon one of these occasions. 
However, the day is nearly over; and to- 
morrow, if you will remain, you will find 
us quite gay. Now therefore, if you will 
spare me, I will go in search of my daugh- 
ter, and tell her to bring the casket to you.” 

Whilst Vernaawaited her appearance he could 
not help wondering if the search was ended, and 
if he was at last going to discover the per- 
fect hand. His thoughts were quickly inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a very lovely 
maiden, who carried a handsomely embroidered 
cushion, upon which rested a quaint crystal 
casket. Her maimed arm was concealed by 
draperies of an exquisite colour, while her 
curly hair fell in profusion over her shoulders, 

Sir,” she said, approaching him, “my 
father tells me you desire to see this casket 
that contains my hand; therefore I have 
brought it to you.”- 

For a few minutes Verna gazed in silence at 
the perfectly modelled hand that lay passively 
upon its bed of strange herbs. As he looked 
he noticed the dazzling. whiteness of the skin 
and the beautiful oval shape of the nails, 
while the pink and white of their colouring 
was so dainty that they resembled five little 
blush rosebuds far more than the fingers of 
an ordinary mortal. 

‘It is the perfect hand!” he exclaimed in 
a rapture of delight. ‘* My quest has not 
been in vain, and I shall live. I have found 
the object for which I sought.” 

*Of what do you speak ?” inquired the 
maiden’s father, who upon entering the room 
quietly was somewhat astonished at hearing 
Verna’s last remark. 

*“Ah, my lord,” said Verna, “if you will 
allow your daughter to further extend her 
kindness to me, it will be within your power 
to make me happier than all men. With 
your permission I will now explain my mean- 
ing clearly.” 

Quickly he told them about Queen Ama- 
Yinthe, the scene at Court, and _ finally 
how she had challenged him to produce 
the perfect hand, and the cruel penalty he 
was to pay if he failed 





“But I understand now.” he went on, 
addressing the daughter, as she stood by her 
father’s side, intently listening to his narrative, 
‘why my work has been futile. How could 
[I find the beautiful thing when it was in 
your possession all the while? I will not 
ask you to give me this precious token of 
your youth; but let me entreat you to lend 
it to me, just to show her Majesty. Your 
most trusted servant shall be its guard to the 
palace, and when I restore it to you he shall 
be accompanied by « company of my own 
soldiers.” 

The young girl smiled sweetly as she held 
the casket towards Verna, who received it 
gladly. 

“May it bring you every joy!” she said, 
“Our old servant Karl shall be its guard; 
but I entreat you to return it to me soon, for 
I shall feel anxious while it is out of my sight. 
Although I know little about you, rumours 
of your father’s integrity reach these parts 
almost daily, and I feel sure that his son can 
be nothing but honourable and brave too.” 

A day or two after this conversation took 
place Queen Amarinthe was pacing the hall 
of her palace and biting her nails with 
anxiety, when a young page rushed up to 
announce that Verna had just ridden in. 

**Send him to me,” commanded her Majesty, 
still nervously fidgeting with her fingers. 
“Ah, me! how glad I am,” she added to 
herself, ‘‘that he is safe!” 

At this moment Verna entered, and as he 
knelt before the Queen he held out the casket 
for her inspection. 

**See, your Majesty!” he said triumphantly, 
**T have found the perfect hand.” 

The Queen gazed earnestly at the wonderful 
trophy. 

‘How beautiful it is!” she murmured. 
“Oh! the difference between my hand and 
this one!” 

“May I claim my reward now?” asked 
Verna, still kneeling humbly at her feet. 

At her lover’s speech Amarinthe blushed a 
rosy red, 

“If you still care for me, in spite of the 
way I have insulted you. If you can forgive 
the long and arduous search | caused you to 
undertake,” she said, **I am ready.” 

A few weeks later they were married with 
much ceremony and grandeur; and directly 
they were alone the Queen held out her hands 
to Verna, and asked him to look at them. 

‘‘I have ceased to bite my nails,” she ex- 
plained shyly to him. “ Let me hear your 
honest opinion of them now.” 

“They are very, very beautiful!” said 
Verna, as he stooped to kiss them lovingly. 
‘Indeed, they rival the one I saw when first 
I realised I was successful in my quest of the 
perfect hand,” 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 





By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 


\ THANK OFFERING. 
FEW months ago the Temperance Hos- 
pital, Hampstead Road, N.W., was 
1 the scene of a touching little cere- 
mony, When a_ very’ handsome 
painted window was unveiled. It is a gift 


in acknowledgment of ‘benefits received,” 





work of the public-houses on that day? The 
early date on which the holiday falls this 
year will make indoor entertainments most 
acceptable, and we trust that in many 
schoolrooms and mission halls Bank holiday 
entertainments will be arranged for. The 
Good Templars will, as usual, meet in annual 























STAINED GLASS WINDOW, THE GIFT OF A PATIENT IM THE 
TEMPERANCE HOSPITAL 


and, as our illustration shows, is an attrac- 
tive and effective piece of work. The Board 
of Management is to be congratulated upon 
this recognition of the efficient labours of 
the medical and nursing staff. It is not, 
of course, within the power of all who enjoy 
the advantages of this great institution to 
show their gratitude by costly gifts, but 
possibly this example may lead some other 
patients to think of a way in which they 
may mark their appreciation of ‘ benefits re- 
ceived.” 
EASTER MONDAY. 

The first Bank Holiday of the year is 
rapidly approaching: what steps are Temper- 
ance people taking to counteract the deadly 





session. Exeter is to be the rendezvous, and 
the ancient and attractive city may be relied 
upon to give a thoroughly hearty reception 
to the fighting wing of the Temperance army. 


THE FORTHCOMING ANNIVERSARIES, 
Secretaries are now busily engaged in com- 
pleting their plans for the ** May Meetings.” 
One would like to find in every great 
arrangement = for 
supply of 


meeting a businesslike 
“signing the pledge,” with a 
pledge cards and a sympathetic friend or 
two in charge of the table. One would not 
at all be offended if the orators pui a 
“purple patch” in the middle of their speeches, 
urging men and women to sign the pledge. 
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IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

There are some Society ladies who restrict 
their philanthropic work to the neighbourhood 
of their country houses; there are others who 
work with diligence when they come up to 
town, but rest in the country. The Duchess 
of Sutherland, however, type of 


is a those 
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HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 


who work both in town and country. Asa 
total abstainer her Grace takes a real and 
personal interest in Temperance work. Her 


stately houses are often open for meetings and 
conferences of workers, and the long list of 
institutions which have been helped by the 
Duchess of Sutherland’s hospitality is a 
striking testimony to her broad-minded liber- 
ality. She is a delightful speaker, and has 


the happy faculty of being able to make the 


presentation of facts and figures at once 
interesting and instructive. 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CRUSADE, 
The dawn of the twentieth century was 


marked by many special efforts in religious 
and philanthropic circles, chiefly in the way 
of raising funds. The friends of Temperance 
hit upon the happy expedient of seeking to 
secure an addition of a million new adherents 
to the ranks of total abstinence. A large 
and representative committee was appointed, 
with the Rev. F. B. Meyer as President and 
Me. J. T. J.P., as Chairman. The 
services of Rev. Dr. Henry, a powerful 


Sears, 
the 


speaker and preacher, who had done a great 
work in 


the United States, were specially 
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retained as missioner, and a series of meetings 


was arranged in various parts of the country, 
The special feature of the crusade, ** Sign the 
pledge,” has been kept in the forefront of the 
campaign, and although at the time of our 
going to press the returns have not all been 
made up, there that what 
the promoters set out to accomplish has been 
successfully achieved. A million more ab. 
What possibilities for service such 
a statement seems to suggest! 


is every prospect 


staiuers ! 


AN OMNIVOROUS WORKER, 
Mr. James Tressider Sears, J.P., who 
has been a zealous worker in the 
Twentieth Century Crusade, comes of a good 
teetotal stock. His father and mother before 
him were abstainers and active workers, and 
his own sons are already treading in his steps 
and taking an intelligent part in public Tem- 
perance advocacy. Mr. Sears has been for 
many the Secretary of the Baptist 
Total Abstinence Society, which has exercised 
such a great influence throughout the denom- 
ination. He was a prominent member of the 
London County Council 
in this capacity rendered important service to 
the community. He is an excellent speaker and 
a most genial companion. As as exponent of 


most 


years 


for some years, and 





Bournemouth 


Photo: The Royal Central Photo Co, 

MR. J. T. SEARS, J.P. 
and happy side of Temperance 
he can always be relied upon to 
for total 


the bright 
principles 
put the 
reasonable and 


abstinence in @ 
pleasant manner. Mr. Sears’ 
experiences as a magistrate keep him well 
supplied with fresh incidents with which to 
enforce practical lessons of the value of total 


case 


abstinence as a help to success in life. 
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SHORT ARROWS. 


WORD AND WORK IN THE MASTER’S NAME. 





BEAUTY UNADORNED. (See HS.) 
. 
A New Departure. Angel of the Resurrection,” from the famous 
YITH the next number of THE QuIVER we painting by Fra Angelico at Florence, The 


propose to begin the issue of a series of number will also contain an Easter sermon by 

coloured frontispieces reproducing by a the Dean of Windsor, Domestic Chaplain to the 

special process some of the masterpieces King, and an Easter carol by Sir Frederick Bridge, 
of Christian art. The plate in our April number, organist of Westminster Abbey, who is to super- 
in keeping with the Easter season, will be ‘The intend the music at the Coronation. 
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wi 


*“ Beauty Unadorned.” 

*“T SEE my The 
from a princess whose eyes of tender compassion 
fell on the which streamed between the 
fingers of a kneeling woman. The royal lady had 
sold her precious gems in order to open a House 
of Mercy for women who had found the way of 


again.” words came 


jew els 


tears 


transgressors hard, and wanted a refuge and help 
to live a life. “Can a maid forget her 
ornaments?” was asked by the prophet Jeremiah 
in the days of old. The princess had not forgotten 
the pleasure of adorning herself; but when, on 
her visit to the Home for the Homeless, she 
found hard hearts melted by kindness, and signs 
of contrition and promises of amendment of life, 
knew the truth expressed in Rutherford’s 
hymn, that tears in the sunshine of God’s smile 
are transformed into diamonds and gems. The 
grandparents of the present generation often 
quoted from their favourite Thomson's “ Seasons” 
the assertion that “ Beauty is when unadorned 
adorned the most.” They needed the support of 
no stronger argument than to place side by side 
an ideal portrait of Lavinia in her undecorated 
simplicity and the flattering 


new 


she 


likeness of 


most 





(io ye 
Queen Eizabeth by Zuc A AN 
chero, where the face is A \ 
a detail set in the midst + 
of a gorgeous display of if 
lace and decorations. At ; 


her own desire, the Queen 

is surrounded with pictorial riddles, 
in Which she is supposed to attribute 
to herself the splendour of the sun, 
the wisdom of a serpent, and the 
acute watchfulness of an Argus. 
The display added nothing to either 
her glory or appearance ; but the 
women—and royalty claims num- 
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sake of others 
very absence of aids 


admiration. 


adorning for the 


possess in the 
au higher title to 
; , rhey are themselves counted amongst 
the jewels in God’s treasury, for whose sake they 


to charm 


have sacrificed all the vain things that charm 
thei most. 
Shining Lights. 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE, when he first saw the 


stars, said, “‘I know what these are: they are 
lamps that have been good on earth and have 
been taken up to heaven.” There was truth jp 
the childish fancy. The wise that shine as the 


brightness of the firmament, and as the stars for 
ever and ever, were in earthly days not stars of 
the first magnitude in the skies of the Church of 
God. Many of them were only lamps shining jy 
a place of obscurity; but they let their light shine 
before men, and their reward is that they shine 
for ever with a light that fadeth not away. 


A Hindu Worship Fair. 


Ir is of course well 
idolaters, but for 


known that the Hindus are 
those who dwell at home in 
Christian lands it is not easy to 
realise what idolatry means. The 
| accompanying photographs may 

serve to illustrate some phases of 
They were taken 
ata ‘*mela,” or religious gathering; 
these form a great means of keep 
ing up the faith of the masses, and 
are held all over India; they are 
mostly local in character, being in 
honour of some particular deity, 
or a local phase of a universal cult. 
Bausi, in the district of Behar, 
North India, is a place of great 
sanctity by reason of a hill, round 
which many legends have grown. 
Out of the many the following 
story has been selected, as_ per 
haps the most widely cherished in 


Hindu worship. 








bers of them—who sacrifice their 
1atural enjoyment of personal 


own 


2. THE CROWDS BATHING. 




















SHORT ARROWS 


the hearts of 
the country folk 
nd as explain 
vg the annual 
gathering at the 
ase of the hill, 
yhich is known 
s Mandar-Giri 
Far away back 
nthe ages a te) 
ible “‘rakshas 
r fiend, whos« 
ime was 


Madhu Kaita 


see picture 3) 
vastated the 
uth, and == so 
eat Was his 


ther men non 
gods were 

MADHU-KAITAB 

THE FIEND 


le to resist 
destroy *him 
loweve1 the 
vreat Mahadeo joined battle with 
m, anc secured the services of 
eral minor deities, among whom 
s the many-armed Bhairowali (sec 
ire 1) After a long contest 
Madhu-Kaitab was overthrown and 
hill Mandar-Giri, an enormou, 





granite mass, was placed on him atlas 
while the od Mahadeo took his seat 


the top of the hill to keep tine 
end down securely. In consequence of this 
hill considered as the special abode of 
e god, and on the first full moon of every 
r the poorer classes assemble to do him 
mour. The first act of worship is to bathe 
wly in the morning in a large tank at the 
foot of the hill (The crowds bathing are illus 
rated by pictures 1 and 2.) The water of this 
ank is supposed to have special virtues, as 
stified by its name Pap-haran Kund or * Sin 
imsing Lake and the bathers, having cleansed 


eir bodies and also drunk the water, or I 
uuld say almost liquid mud, imagine that they 
e got rid of the sins of the past : thus cleansed, 


ey proceed to fill their vessels with this water, 
ud to ascend the hill wo pay their respects to 
shrine of the god by pouring libations on his 
mage Minor deities are remembered by the 
uy hich is lined with representations of 
iwious god stone (see illustrations 4 and 5) 
this latter picture ©) represents Hanuman or the 
Monkev-vzod ery favourite object of worship 
& he helped e great and popular Ram in his 
War against a The large head of the tiend 
(picture 4), some twelve feet in height, is cut in 


the face of the rock, and is quite inaccessible. Its 
history is very obscure and its origin unknown, 
but it is quite unlike other Hindu sculptures. It 
may, however, certainly be taken as the relic of 
some earlier cult, which has been connected with 
the above legend by the priests to suit the 
popular fancy In the old days 100,000 people 
used to attend this “mela.” but the numbers now 
are not quarter of that, and its chief importance 


1AIROWALI, 
OF MAHADEO. 








and possible permanence lie in the fact 
that the gathering is largely becoming the 
annual commercial fair of the district. 









THE HELPER 


No thought 

ful man can 
desire the 
continu 

ance of a 
religion of 
this type, 
and all will u 
pray that 

the worship- 


HANUMAN THE MONKEY-GOD 


pers, who 

themselves now in many cases openly admit the 
superiority of Christianity, may ere long adopt the 
purer and more spiritual Faith. 


Suffering from Remedies. 


fut French dramatist, Moliere, whose satirical 
attentions to the medical professors of his day 
were unremitting, made one of his characters, a 
witty servant-maid, describe her master’s com 
plaint as “suffering from physicians.” She might 
have similarly diagnosed many serious Cases 
brought to the hospitals and dispensaries in 
foreign mission stations. For instance, take one of 
a man under the care of Dr. Synge in Foochow 
Hospital. Burns from a hot iron in nine different 
parts of his body were very severe, and needed care 
ful attention and dressing. These burns were a 
native doctors treatment for pain in the nose! 
One case of barbarous counter-irritants in China 
can hardly be cited without another in India 
rising up to cap it. But Christianity carries with 
it the promise of health and cure. A medical 
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mission is becoming more and more widely re- 
garded as an auxiliary force of evangelistic work. 


Always Young. 

A CLIFTON oculist has told a pathetic story conse- 
quent upon his successful operation on the eyes 
of the wife of an old clergyman, who had been 
blind for several years from cataract. As soon as 
the case was sufficiently advanced, the lady was 
allowed by her healer to stand with her back to 
the light, and her husband was placed in front of 
her. A little pocket lens was held before her more 
efficient eye, to secure her a better and clearer 
view, and she at once exclaimed: ‘“ Why, John, 
how old you’ve got!” Itis a consolation to feel 
that, when the shadows of this world have fallen 
from us, we shall see no longer “through a glass 
darkly”; it will be no faded feebleness of added 
age that we shall discern upon the faces of those 
long-lost friends with whom we are reunited in 
that country of which “the Lamb is the Light”: 

‘They stand before Him day and night, 
Whose harps shall never be unstrung ; 
Where faith at last is lost in sight, 
The Saints of God are always young.” 


Stevenson and the Leper Children. 


THERE is a pretty touch in a footnote in the 
recently published life of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
He called at the island of Molokai during his 
South Sea cruises, and visited the leper settlement 
associated with the name of Father Damien. Here 
he played croquet with the leper children, whose 
pitiful lot, so blithely borne, deeply touched his 


THE QUIVER 
BASED ON THE 


QUESTIONS, 

49. What was remarkable in the commission given by 
God to Philip the Deacon? 

50. In what way did the Ethiopian euruch show his 
faith in God? 

51. What is known of Candace, queen of the Ethiopians? 

52. What does St. Paul mean when he speaks to the 
Ephesians of ‘‘redeeming the time ”? 

53. From what words do we learn that St. Peter and 
the other disciple did not believe in our Lord's resurrection 
although they had seen the empty tomb? 

54. In what did Mary Magdalene show her deep affection 
for Christ ? 

55. What great proof did Jesus give at His resurrection 
of the close union between God and His people ? 

56. Why did Saul persecute the Christians? 

57. From what circumstances do we infer that Jesus 
actually appeared to St. Paul at his conversion ? 

58. When did St. Paul receive his commission to be the 
Apostle of the Gentiles? 

, oe ” what way did Avneas at Lydda show his great 
aith 

60. What is worthy to be remembered about the case 
of Dorcas? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 464. 

37. The report of St. Peter's miraculous power was soon 
spread abroad in Jerusalem and the country round about, 
so that the city was thronged with sick folk desiring to be 
11-16) 


healed (Acts v. 
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heart. ‘They had a croquet set,” he said, “and 
it was my single useful employment pra my 
stay at the lazaretto to help them with that 
game.” The Mother in charge advised him to 


wear gloves while he played with them. “He 
would not do it, however, as he thought it might 
rewind them of their condition.” Christian work. 
ers who are scrupulously careful to put on the 
gloves of self-protection may thereby 
finest influence they fain would win. 

ing world wants the grasp of the 
the touch of the glove, 


miss the 
The suffer. 
hand and not 
however dainty. 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 


THE following is the list of contributions received 
from December 31st, 1901, up to and including 
January 3lst, 1902. Subscriptions received after 
this date will be acknowledged next month 

Fund: Mrs. L., 5s.; L, R,, 
x. &. . B., 5a.; M. F.T., 5s. 


& ., £19; ** A New Year’s 


For THE QUIVER Oy ox 

Newcastle, 5s. ; 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: 

Gift,” 10s.; A. P., Is.; E. T., 5s. Hollis, 1s.; An Irish 

Girl, £1, £1, £1 10:.; s. x By Sean Road, £1; 

“Rauceby,” 5s. The reg tag amounts have been sent 
%., 9s. 


direct: Lex, £1; H., 5s. 9s.; Marlborough, £3 &,; 
s. B. J. as A.B. a poses of frocks, pinafores, etc,; 
Cc. A. H ; M. M. N., 2s. 6d. 

For The py eoadh s _ ee Fund: Two Readers of Te 
QUIVER, Jersey, 


For The oon City Mission: M. Hollis, 1s. 

For the Relief of Distressed W Bole and Orphans of 
British Soldiers: ** Twenty Years’ Subscriber,” 2s. 6d. 

For The 
Farman, 5s. 

For the Société Evangélique de France (“The Great 
Soul Hunger in Central France ”): Florence G. Hollings, 

1 


2s. Gd. 


Robin Dinners: Doris, Eric, and Baby 


BIBLE CLASS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


38. The High Priest and Sadducees had the Apostles 
taken up and thrust into the common prison, from which 
they were delivered by an angel (Acts v. 17-20). 

39. They were severely beaten, but this did not prevent 
them preaching daily in the Temple (Acts v. 39-42). 

i0. To distribute the alms of the faithful to the poor and 
widows (Acts vi. 1-6). 

41. By the Jews’ rulers, who got men to swear that they 
had heard him speak blasphemous words against Moses 
and against God (Acts vi. 11-12). 

42. That he had foretold the destruction of the Temple 
and the changing of the Mosaic law (Acts vi. 14, and 
vii 1). 

43. Acts vii 60. 

44. That all the twelve sons of Jacob were buried at 
Sychem, in the sepulchre that Abraham bought (Acts vil 
15, 16). 

45. That there should have been such a public demon- 
stration of sorrow over one who was supposed to have 
been stoned to death for blasphemy (Acts viii. 2). 

46. Because we read that men and women were dragged 
from their homes and put in prison, which could only have 
been done by the High Priest and rulers, who alone had 
power in these matters (Acts viii. 1, 3, 4). 

47. He had power to cast out unclean spirits, to cure the 
sick, and heal the lame (Acts viii. 5 8). 

48. When news was brought to Jerusalem of the success 
of St. Philip's preaching in Samaria, the Apostles sent 
St. Peter and St. John to strengthen and confirm his work 
(Acts viii. 14-17). 
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After Fra Angelico. 


THE ANGEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 


(1 THESSALONIANS iy. 16.) 
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THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF HANDEL'S “MESSIAH.” 


By the Rev. W. H. Bliss, M.A., Mus.B. Oxon., Vicar of Kew, Hon. Chaplain 
to the King. 


‘““We have found the Messiah.”—StT. Jonn i. 41. 
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Cassell and Co., Ltd.) 
HANDEL'S ORGAN, WHITCHURCH 


seems to belong to the sacred oratorio for the Greek word Christos in the New. 

we love so well. But the word This word *‘ Messiah” is found twice in the 

* Messiah” was known and used with Old Testament, in the book of the prophet 
& very special signification for hundreds of Daniel, and twice in the New Testament, in 
years before it was associated in any mind St. John’s Gospel: (1) in the words of my text, 
with music. It is a Hebrew word, and and (2) the woman of Samaria says, “I know 
signifies ‘ Anointed” or ‘*The Anointed that Messiah cometh, which is called Christ.” 
One,” and is therefore the exact equiva- This word “ Messiah” and its equivalent 

943 


f| O most of us this name, **The Messiah,” lent in the language of the Old Testament 
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‘Christ ” are among the most important words 
in the vocabulary of mankind, and it is highly 
necessary that we should know how they are 
used, and for what idea they stand. 

We so often hear and see and say the 
words ‘‘Jesus Christ” together that we are 
very apt to think the two names have the 
same sort of meaning, like our modern names 
John Henry or Adelaide Mary. But this is 
far from being the case, and we should all 
understand and remember that, while Jesus 
is a personal name like John, Christ is the 
name of an office like Baptist. 

If we spoke of ‘David King,” instead of 
** David the King,” ‘‘ Elijah Prophet,” instead of 
* Elijah the Prophet,” ‘‘ Zadok Priest,” instead of 
** Zadok the Priest,” and then thought of King, 
Prophet, Priest as of a surname, we should all 
feel what a confusion we had fallen into. 

This is (as I have said) a very important 
point, for, without keeping this clear in our 
minds, we cannot understand the language 
of the New Testament. What we have to 
remember is this: that for many hundreds of 
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HANDEL'S HOUSE IN BROOK STREET. PICCADILLY. 
(The top storey is modern.) 





years the Jews had looked forward to a 
great Deliverer, and this great Deliverer was 
known to them in their language as the 
* Messiah,” the Anointed One; and the one 





HANDEL. 


thing that our Lord Himself had to do, in 
order to make disciples of His Apostles and 
other pious Jews, was this: to satisfy them 
that He, Jesus of Nazareth, was their long- 
expected Messiah. 

And after He had ascended into heaven, 
and commissioned His Apostles to preach His 
name among all nations, their business was 
still to convince all whom they came in con- 
tact with that Jesus was the Christ, ie. 
“the Messiah.” 

How much, and for how long a time, ‘‘ The 
Messiah” was looked forward to is amply 
shown in the wonderful series of passages 
chosen by Handel himself as the libretto for 
his great sacred oratorio. 

His work consists of nearly sixty numbers, 
all of which are set to words from the 
Old or New Testament, except the two in- 
strumental movements—the Overture and the 
Pastoral Symphony. 

There are three parts or divisions in the 
oratorio. In Part I. there are nineteen pieces 
set to words—fourteen from the Old, and only 
five from the New Testament. 

In the Second Part there are twenty-three 
numbers—twenty-one from the Old, and only 
two from the New Testament. 

In the Third Part one from the Old Testa- 
ment, eleven from the New. Or, in the 
whole work there are thirty-one passages 
from the Old Testament and twenty-four 
from the New, showing a considerable excess 
of the Old Testament over the New. 

This shows very clearly how strong the 
expectation of the coming of the Messiah was 
in the minds of the Hebrew Church and 
nation, and how largely that -expectation is 
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expressed in their sacred books and their 
national literature. 

The thirty-one passages from the Old Testa- 
ment comprise thirteen from the book of 
the prophet Isaiah, eleven from the Psalms, 
three from Malachi, one each from Job, 
Lamentations, Haggai, and Zechariah. These 
writers lived at various periods, extending 
over at least six hundred years, or not im- 
probably a much longer time. 

Of the New Testament extracts ten come 
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far as the music is concerned, but it is a 
most valuable manual of theology, which 
reaches thousands and tens of thousands who 
practise its choruses with assiduity, and sing 
them with delight, and who would (many of 
them) be unlikely to make an earnest study 
of Scripture, especially of the Old Testament, 
were they not attracted in the first place by 
the beauty and the sublimity of the music. 
Let us then not only thank God for His 
gift to us in Handel’s genius, which has 

































































(Portion of the manuscript of “The Messiah.”) 


from St. Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and comprise some of the noblest passages 
of the lesson in the Church of England’s 
Funeral Service; five are from St. Luke’s 
Gospel; three fromthe Epistle to the Romans ; 
two from Hebrews; two from Revelation ; one 
each from St. Matthew and St. John. 

These passages may be thus classified : 
twenty-four as belonging to history and com- 
ment, thirty-one as belonging to prophecy. 

So that one who knows this oratorio well 
not only has his mind stored with scores of 
passages of Scripture, but he is led to recognise 
the great truth that, both in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New, Christ (**‘ The Messiah”) 
is revealed and preached; first in anticipation 
and hope, and secondly in fruition and accom- 
plishment. 

The oratorio of **The Messiah,” then, is not 
only a consummate work of human genius as 





given us strains so nearly worthy of his di- 
vine themes--sublime and grand, like the 
noble choruses ‘For unto us,” ‘* Hallelujah !” 
“ Worthy is the Lamb” ; sweet, soothing, con- 
solatory, like ‘*Comfort ye,” ‘He shall feed,” 
**Come unto me”; pathetic, like ‘‘ He was de- 
spised,” *t Thy rebuke hath broken His heart” 
but let us take home. to ourselves and try 
to translate and reproduce in our lives the 
lessons thus persuasively, and perhaps alimost 
imperceptibly, taught. 

In this immortal work by the selection of 
the various extracts from Holy Writ, we have 
brought before our minds Jesus as the long- 
promised Messiah -** Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the Mighty God, the everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace”; as the Good Shepherd, 
gathering the lambs in His arms; as_ the 
atonement for our sins — ‘The Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sin of the 
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cation”; the risen and ascended Lord—* The 
King of Glory,” the “‘ Lord God [who] omnipo- 
tent reigneth” as the object of the worship 
of the thousands and ten thousand times ten 
thousand of the hosts of heaven—‘“ Worthy is 
the Lamb.” 

Dear readers, each one, let me ask you, Is 
Jesus your Shepherd? If so, you listen to 
His voice and do your best to follow Him— 
thinking, speaking, acting as you know He 
would wish. 

Is He your Saviour? Then remember He 
will save you, not in, but from, your sins; and 
—mark this very carefully—not only from the 
punishment and the guilt, but also from the 
power, of sin—so that you can live a godly, 
righteous, and sober life. 

Is He your God? Then you will worship 
Him. In your private prayers at your bed- 
side; in your family prayers at your hearth; ‘ 
in the public worship of His Church when- 
ever your other duties will permit; and 
above all, in that holiest and most helpful 
of all religious acts, in the Communion 
of His own blessed Body and_ Blood, of 
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world.” the Sacrifice for us—‘*He that died which He has said, ** Do this in remembrance ' 
for our sins, and rose again for our justifi- of Me. 
= " - = = ies | 




















(Photo supplied by Messrs. Kennan and Sons, Ltd.) 
THE OLD MUSIC HALL IN FISHAMBLE STREET, DUBLIN, WHERE “THE MESSIAH” 
WAS FIRST PERFORMEW., 
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f the man Saach, wl 


n the way by Fred and Sylvia Folly, who take pity on the g 


home of the Follys, and attempts by bullying to get Bessie bac 
letected by Fred Folly 


Nebo appears on the scene in time 
Saach ill-tr 


utruder is allowed to escape “ for Bessie’s sake.” 


them, unknown to her husband, makes a will, leaving her pr 
fatal, and her death occurs in time to break off negotiations 
Nebo has already taken possession of Miss Folly’s farm, the Re 
death, and hands him the will. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


PROMISE OF PAYMENT, 


“This man shall set me packing. 
Hamlet, iii. 4. 

GIEBO had cast but a cursory 
j glance over the will of 
his mother, and it was 
not till after the funeral 
that he devoted any at- 
tention to it. 

Then only did he 





notice, to his infinite 
surprise, that it was 
dated on the very day of her death, and that 
Abraham Allfours had witnessed it. It was 
therefore obvious that it had been executed 
not long—hardly, perhaps, an hour—before her 
decease 

Full of concern and vague suspicions, he 
hurried to the Waste Moor to the cripples, to 
inquire into the circumstances. Then, and not 














































By S. Baring-Gould, Author of 
‘*Mehalah,’”’ ‘Court Royal,”’ 
Etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I. XXIV. 


Nebo and Bessie Homer, children of a man who had been anxious to give them an edueation that would fit them for some- 
thing better and more intellectual than nail-making, have, on their father’s death, been withdrawn from the colleges to which 
they had been sent, and are foreed by Adonijah Saach, the man whom their mother marries, to help in his work. Adonijah is 
bratally cruel to Bessie, and burns her badly. This embitters Nebo, and, after a violent scene with his step-father, he takes 
Bessie away, first to the home of the Allfours, a curious family of cripples; and when they are driven thence at the command 


) is something of a money-lender, they set out for a co-operative colony near Bromsgrove, but are overtaken 


irl’s weakness and offer shelter to the pair Sylvia is in love with 


Reginald Oswestr und sends him by her brother a love token on the eve of his departure for the West Indies, but Fred neglects 
to deliver it, and prevar'cates when Sylvia asks about its reception Nebo interests Sylvia in the life of the nailers, and she 
determines to put at their disposal for allotment gardens a farm which she owns, Saach puts in an appearance at Clentham, the 


*k, but fails. Next night he burglariously enters the house, but is 
to save Fred from the violence of Saach, and, to his surprise, the 
eats his wife, who flees to the Allfours for refuge, and while with 
roperty, in the event of her death, to Nebo, Her injuries prove 
upon which her husband has entered for the sale of her property, 
yd, when Abraham Allfours brings him the news of his mother's 


till then, did he learn the purport of his mother’s 
visit, and hear of the fetching of the lawyer, and 
the drawing up of his mother’s will. 

“But how is this?” asked Nebo. “ You made 
no mention of these particulars at the inquest, and 
yet they are of great importance.” 

“The coroner didn’t ax me nothin’ about it, 
replied Abraham. “If ’ee’d a sed, ‘Was theere 
anyone else in the ’ouse?’ I'd ’ave been forced to 
tell the truth. I couldn’t ‘ave ‘eld it back.” 

“No, not you, Abraham,” threw in his wife. 
“My Al is not the chap to tell lies.” 

“But, you see, ’ee didn’t say nothing o’ the 
sort, and ’ee did cut me about and peg me down. 
Ee treated me like a nailer stickin’ a clout into a 
bore. *Ee wouldn’t ‘ave this, and ‘ee wouldn't 
‘ave that, and there wuz no way of pleasin’ 
im. 


“ 


”» 


sut this ought to have been brought out 
in the inquiry,” protested Nebo with warmth. 
“There is clearly something amiss.” 

“Wull, dig ‘er up, an’ inquich ‘er again, an’ 
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much good you'll get out o’ it,”’ said Abraham, 
turning grumpy. “ You ’ave got the will, and all 
the property is made over to you. I shouldn't 
wonder if it made a gentleman of you. Theere’s 
heen two parties after buyin’ land heere about. 
They wants to tek up the lot; an’ if they can’t, 
then to tek wot they can. They say us be 
sittin’ on fire-clay, an’ that’s why nothin’ ever 
yrowed ’eere.” 

“* Abraham,” 
hold that my 
she were 


said Nebo gravely, “I cannot 
mother fell downstairs—not un- 
thrust or flung down. I am 


convinced that my step-father is by no means 


less 


so innocent as he pretends to be. What did 
my mother say to you, when she came 
here?” 

“She sed she wanted to mek ’er will, an’ 


over ‘er old bones. 


all, an’ I 


wouldn’t ‘ave no fuss made 


Theere you be, Nebo—you ‘ave it 


ain't goin’ to stir in dirty water. ‘Ee as 
does that gets smells. If you want more, you 
must go elsewhere.’ 

“Right you are, Al,” interposed Athaliah. 


* Let sleepin’ dogs lie.” 
* But I am not by any means satisfied.” 


“Then you abide in your discontent. You 
won't get nothin’ more out o me,” said 
Abraham. 


* You be goin’ to act on ’er Jast will and testa- 
ment, Nebo, I suppose ?”’ asked Athaliah. 

“ Of course I shall.” 

“Well, then,” retorted the crippled woman. 
“So Susanna sed, ‘that no fuss is to be made 
over an’ Abraham an’ me, we intend to 
abide by wot your mother imposed on us as 
‘er last wishes—theere.’ 


me’ 


From Mr. Noack, the solicitor, Nebo was 
able to obtain some further information. He 
was told of the sovereign which his mother 
had ;aid for the will. Mr. Noack could not 


she had let fall in his hearing 
gave colour to the that her death had 
been brought about by ill-treatment. She 
certainly did not express any affection for her 
husband, rather a prejudice against him, but 
this may have been due to her fears lest he 
should get the property into his hands away 
from her own children, or to resentment at his 
having turned them out There 
not a particle of evidence producible that could 
warrant a charge against Adonijah, and justify 
a demand for a reopening of the inquest. 

Nebo left the office in discontent. His own 
mind was made up. ‘The deficiency of in- 
criminating evidence was nothing to him. He 
was convinced of his step-father’s guilt. Like 
most half-educated men who have rotated in a 
very narrow orbit, he formed an opinion on 


say that anything 
surmise 


of doors. was 


data, and held to it with inflexible 


insufficient 
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tenacity. But he had the good judgment not to 
talk freely of his opinion. He was most un- 
willing that his sister should come to hear of 
his suspicions, and that her gentle heart should 
be harrowed with the thought that her mother 
had come by her death by violent means. 

Nebo was a man who harboured resentment 
for a wrong inflicted on himself or on another 
dear to him, or, indeed on anyone of his own 
class. He would take the thought of the wrong 
to heart, nurse it, magnify it and work him. 
self over it into a fume of resentment, that 
was certain at some time to burst forth in open 
flame. 

The law afforded him no assistance. He 
could not invoke it against Saach with the re- 


motest chance of obtaining satisfaction by its 
means. He was therefore the more resolved to 


take the chastisement of his step-father into his 
hands, and to make him suffer so far 
as he was able, by such means as were at his 
disposal. 

Nebo was and angry because unable to 
punish his step-father in a legitimate way, by 
bringing his crime home to him, and making 
him suffer publicly. 

There was another cause of irritation at this 
time that affected and ruffled Nebo, and made 
him not an agreeable companion. Hands, the 
hind at the Royd, experienced this temper, and 
complained of it first to his wife and then to 
Fred Folly, who laughed and said it was liver 
and would soon pass. 

The second exciting cause was this. On con- 
sulting Mr. Noack relative to proving his 
mother’s will, he ascertained that this was not 
so easy and inexpensive a process as he had 
supposed. In the first place, he must obtain the 
assistance of a licensed valuer who would go 
over the estate and estimate its worth. This 
valuer would have to be paid for his services. 
Then Nebo would be called on to discharge 
succession duty and probate duty, and he must, 
as well, pay the solicitor who advised him and 
passed the will through the Registry. 

Why, duties alone, he began to fear, would 
mulct him to the tune of thirty-five pounds. 
If he got clear under fifty pounds, he might 
account himself a fortunate man. 


own 


sore 


And Nebo was _ penniless. The _ solicitor 
would readily have advanced the money re- 
quired, but Nebo was reluctant to become 


indebted to him, knowing the manner in which 
Saach had taken advantage of momentary 
pecuniary difficulties of the nailers to get 
them into his clutch, from which they could 
never free themselves. He looked with 
picion on Mr. Noack for making the offer, 
and declined it somewhat rudely. 


sus- 
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Hitherto the doctrine that those who owned 
land should be mercilessly bled by the State 
on every plea had been rigorously advocated 
by Nebo, but now that he found that the 
burden was coming on him, heavily and 
irksomely, he was vastly incensed. Only the 
very large incomes should be dealt with 
severely, he now saw, and this was a correction 
to be introduced into his programme. 

Nebo worked himself into a fever of indigna- 
tion against the State for its exactions, at the 
same time that he was in deadly wrath against 
his step-father for having compassed, as he held, 
the death of his mother. Added to this was 
the perplexity in which he stood as to the 
manner in which he was to raise the money 
he immediately required. 

Bessie, who was now in the Royd, was conscious 
that her brother’s mind was agitated unpleasantly. 
He loved her too truly to be at all sharp and 
rough with her, but there was a touchiness and 
lack of rest about him, a cloud on his brow, and a 
twitching of the muscles of his face that told her 
that there was disturbance within. 

One step was unavoidable, for it was a necessary 
preliminary. He must have a valuation made of 
his mother’s property. 

Accordingly he engaged an estate agent to do 
this, and attended him when making the survey, 
so as to point out to him the boundaries of the 
property acquired by his grandfather, and trans- 
mitted by him to his mother, and finally by her to 
himself. 

The last of the cottages visited was that occupied 
by Saach, and which had been the home of Nebo 
and his sister from infancy. 

He opened the door and entered. 

Adonijah was within, sitting with two gen- 
tlemen by the table, and Saach had a church- 
warden pipe now in his hand and then in his 
mouth. 

“You will have to obtain an administration,’ 
said Mr. Pershore; “without that you can do 
nothing.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by that,” said 
Mr. Saach. “But if it’s a moniment to my wife, 
I ‘ave already considered of it. I will ’ave a tomb 
carved, with a weepin’ willer ’angin’ over it, and a 
weepin’ widower wallering at its foot, an’ I wull 
‘ave a sootable inscription underneath.” 

Suddenly with an oath he sprang to his feet, as 
he saw Nebo, and he shouted: “Wot be you 
come in ’ere for, eh?” 

Nebo, with his face white, and sharp lines in it, 
went up to the fireplace and set his back against it. 

“This house is mine,” he said, “ mine through 
my mother’s will.” 

“She never made no will,” retorted Adonijah 
boisterously. “ An’ so, clear out o’ this.” 
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“My mother made a will the same day that she 
was thrown downstairs,” said Nebo, his voice 
quivering with anger. 

“She died of a accident, and the coroner sed 
so!” roared Adonijah. “Yah! So there!” 

“How she came by her death,” said Nebo, 
“JT am not here to inquire. I have formed my 
opinion, and to that I adhere. I have come to 
this house to assert my rights. My mother, 
immediately after her fall, sent for Mr. Noack, the 
lawyer, who drew up a will for her, according to 
her instructions. Abraham Allfours witnessed it 
along with Athaliah and the solicitor. This will I 
am about to prove. I am constituted sole heir to 
all her possessions, by my mother. Accordingly, 
Mr. Saach, I shall enter on my inheritance and 
turn you into the road.” 

“T don’t believe it. I won’t go!” exclaimed 
Adonijah, turning spotty in face. 

“T shall make you go,” retorted Nebo, with a 
vibration in his tones. “I'll give you one fort- 
night from to-day to remove, and if you do not I 
shall tear off the roof, break down the walls, 
that there may not be a flock of thatch or a 
clod of clay to shelter you.” 

“Tf Susanna did make a will,” said Saach, in 
dismay, “blowed if Ill put ’er up any moni- 
ment, wi’ a urn on it, an’ a weepin’ willer above, 
an’ a wallerin’ widower below.” Then recover- 
ing from his confusion, he looked hard at 
Nebo, and said hoarsely : “Tell me this, young 
man—did you ever know me as a defaulting 
debtor ?” 

“No, you took care to get others in debt to 
you.” 

“Well,” said Adonijah, and his face assumed 
an evil expression, “ I calculate theere be a little 
account as I owe to you. I don’t think as you 
will find me forgetful about payin’ that theere 
account some day, Nebo, in full.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE COWS— FORGOTTEN. 


“O it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 
Measure for Measure, ii. 2. 
RED and Sylvia Folly drove up to tlie 
Royd, and the hind’s boy took charge 
of the horse. 

Nebo and his sister were within; the 
former had but just returned from the Wast» 
Moor, hot—white hot. 

“ Bessie,” said Sylvia, “I have come to see 
you in your new quarters, to see how you have 
settled in and have arranged the house, and 
ascertain whether there be anything wanting 
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that I can supply. So guide me through your 
little realm. I daresay that Nebo will show 
the cows to my brother.” 

“Come along, Nebo,” said Fred  good- 
humouredly. “ We are not wanted, either of us. 
Perhaps you have learned how to measure up 
and figure out the value of cattle, as you are 
such an adept at estimating human beings. 
Show me the beasts and tell me what they 
are worth.” 


The two young men sauntered out of the 
house and towards the meadows. They had 


come to entertain a certain amount of regard 
for each other, qualified with a mutual depre- 
ciation of the others mental Each 
liked the other, but tach looked down on the 
other as entangled in prejudice. Fred utterly 
discredited the theories of Nebo, as absurd and 
unworkable, and Nebo looked on Fred as 
warped by class fallacies so as to be unable to 
see the facts of life as they really were. 

At first acquaintance Nebo had irritated Fred. 
His assurance, his persistence in maintaining 
impracticable projects, his impatience at opposi- 
tion, and his narrowness of outlook, had seemed 
to him so preposterous as to provoke annoyance. 
3ut of late he had become more reconciled to 
association with the young nailer ; the noveity 
of his opinions excited his interest, and Fred 
was forced to admit that an element of truth 
lay at the root of his convictions. But, above 
all, that which engaged Fred was the*depth 


powers. 


and sincerity of these same convictions, arid 
the energy with which Nebo threw himself 


into argument to maintain them. 


Fred was not a man who had ever paid 
attention to social problems, or, indeed, any 
problems at all—not even that of his own 


career. Left an orphan with a scanty income 
of £150 per annum, brought up to no pro- 
fession, and with no pronounced inclinations 


directing him to any particular line of life, he 
had been content to live on with his sister, 
who was wealthy, and to be maintained in 
luxury on her means. Of course, some day, 
she would marry, and then he would doubtless 
have to shift for himself, but sufticient unto 
the day is the evil thereof. When that day 
came, something would be sure to turn up. 


He was aware that there were men and 
women leading hard and _ struggling lives 
throughout the neighbourhood, but of their 
hardships and struggles he had no personal 
knowledge, nor had it occurred to him to 
inquire into them and consider whether the 


hardships were preventable. He was not a young 
fellow with aristocratic prejudices, for he knew 


very well that his father’s family had risen 
from humble beginnings—they had been in 
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the boot trade, and his 


mother’s had come 
to wealth through the patent of the nailer’s 


hammer. But he had been brought up at g 
public school, and was a gentleman in eve 
fibre of his being, honourable, kindly, and just 
—but limp. 

In his life he was like a gently meandering 
stream that contains no great volume of water, 
and has no very defined bed, that glides over 


golden sands towards the sea of eternity; 
taking any direction that presents itself as 


having in it the least number of obstructions, 
spreading out into a glittering veil of thin, 
sliding waters. 

And he was now brought into contact with 
Nebo, whose whole nature was concentrated 
and strong. Nebo was a man of intensity of 
conviction, of resolute purpose, of masterful 
will; his life a deep and forcible current 
through a contracted gorge, thundering along 
on its predetermined course, and sweeping re- 
lentlessly before it all that stood in its way. 
Fred wondered at Nebo’s energy, and Nebo 
was scandalised at Fred's listlessness. 

Nebo was aware that he would be unable 
to bring the young exquisite round to his 
indeed, he was a little galled to see 
how easily Fred was able to pick holes in 
his arguments, and explode some of his 
cherished theories; nevertheless, he did not 
fail to notice that some of his barbed words 
had lighted in Fred’s conscience, and were 
rankling there, and were stimulating him to 
activity. 

The liking entertained by one for the other 
—and there was growing up a real liking, 
though neither acknowledged it to himself—was 
based maybe on a flimsy foundation, _ self- 
esteem ; for each considered that he had done 
something to shake the self-confidence of the 
other. 

But this was not the sole basis. Each young 
man, as he came to be better acquainted with 
the other, there were sterling 
good qualities in the other. The purposefulness 
of Nebo impressed Fred with admiration as well 
as wonder, and the courtesy and amiability of 
Fred were qualities too new in the young nailer’s 
experience for him not to value them highly 
when and where encountered. 

“Nebo, old fellow,” said Fred, “ whatever 
in the world is the matter with you? I can 
see by the look of your mouth that the heart 
within you is bitter. Have you and Bessie 
had a quarrel ?” 

“She has too much good sense to quarrel 
with me,” replied Nebo, “and, of course, I 
never quarrel with her.” 

“Then what is it that has gone wrong?” 


opinions ; 


perceived that 
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The young nailer walked several paces beside 
Fred, considering, before he _ replied. He 
really craved for someone to whom he could 
open his mind, someone whom he could trust 
not to talk of what he had heard, and one who, 
with a little more experience than himself, 
might give him the benefit of his opinion. 
And now he felt that the despised Fred might 
be the man he wanted. So he said, “I do 
not mind telling you; but this is in strict 
confidence. What has gone wrong with me is 
this—-my mother has left me her house and the 
five cottages that belonged to her, acquired by 
her father in ways I do not approve of.” 

“T should not call. receiving an inheritance 
a wrong, Nebo.” 

“ No, not the leaving it to me.” 

“But the having to put your principles to 
the proof and surrender it to the community ¢” 

“No,” said the young nailer gloomily, “ not 
that 

“It is a golden opportunity open to you, old 
boy, of practising what you have preached. 
Throw down all the hedges or wails and allow 
each present tenant to repair the roofs, put the 
cottages into sound condition, and so justify 
their right to transform themselves from tenants 
into freeholders. As you say, these cottages 
with their patches of land were obtained by 
means that you cannot justify, any more than 
my sister can justify her claiins to Clentham.” 

Nebo made a gesture of impatience. 

“T have already given notice to my step-father 
to quit. One fortnight is all that I have allowed 
him 

“(Good heavens! why ?’ 

“Why !—because he murdered my mother.” 

‘Nebo,” said Fred, becoming grave, “are you 
sure of this?” 

‘I am positive.” 

“And you have proof to substantiate what 
you say ?’ 

‘I have no proof that 
criminal prosecution.’ 

“What, then, convinces you of his guilt?” 

‘I feel sure that he did it. He is capable 
of committing any crime. I know him, inti 
mately. I have been in the house with him, 
ever since my mother’s re-marriage.” 

‘But—Nebo, this is no evidence whatever. 
We have all of us got in us something of the 
beast and a little of the devil, but it does not 
follow from that that we are brutal and 
diabolical in our acts.” 

“ No,” answered the nailer; “for in most of 
us the better nature holds down the inferior. 
In Saach there is nothing noble 
is a beast, and a ferocious on J am certain 


would support a 


no good. He 


there was a quarrel—perhaps over the sovereign 





I took back—and that he 
stairs.” 

Fred considered in silence ; he could hear his 
companion at his side breathing heavily throngh 
his nostrils as his lips were tight set, and he 
knew thereby that he was in boiling anger. 

“Nebo,” said Fred, “you cannot and yoy 
must not act upon a mere surmise. It is um. 
just to your step-father. Seek for evide1ice— 

“T have done so.” 

“And what have you found?” 

“ Nothing of any avail. Nevertheless, I am 
as sure that he killed my dear mother as that | 
stand here.” 

“You are then debarred from action. 

“T am not debarred,” retorted Nebo; “[ 
have taken action already. I have given 
Saach notice to leave the house within a 
fortnight.” 

“Have you proved the will?” 

“T cannot say. Mr. Noack, the lawyer, is 
attending to that. If it is not already proved, 
it will be so shortly.” 

“You are forestalling your powers, Nebo?” 
said Fred. “You are not yet in possession of 
your inheritance, and nevertheless are acting 
in a manner autocratic and tyrannical.” 

“The circumstances oblige me. You would 
not have me suffer the murderer of my mother 
to live on my ground and shelter under my 


threw her down. 


roof ¢”’ 

“You do not know that he is so. You surmise 
it—that is all. The benefit of a doubt is ever 
allowed to the accused.” 

“T am so certain that my mother came to 
a bad end through Saach’s hand that—as I 
told him--I will tear the house down about 
him rather than suffer him to abide in it.” 

“ Nebo! what has become of your principles!” 

“My principles are precisely where they were. 
I am not a man to change, but circumstances 
may oblige me to conform to what is customary 
usage. | could not—for I dearly loved my 
mother—no! I could not endure that the 
man should benefit in any way by her whom 
he has ill-treated and killed, and benefit he 
will, if he continues to occupy her house. 

“You remind me somewhat of Robespierre,’ 
said Fred. “Before the reign of love could 
be set up, the ground must be cleared by the 
guillotine of all whose opinions are adverse.” 

“Tt is not possible for private individuals 
to carry out the principles of Socialism im 
with institu- 
are selfish. The State must 
universally “and at 


restricted areas, and surrounded 
tions that 
establish the social law 
one stroke.” 

“Qn the contrary, Nebo, IT hold that it is 


quite feasible for you to start experimentally 
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on the Waste Moor. That, as you have told me, 


was originally common land. Then 


came 


suatters and appropriated as much as they 
pleased and were able to fence in. Five or 


six such squattings are now yours. ( 
inherited from the original settler, and 
the house in which you and Bessie were 
the others were got hold of by taking 
tage of the difficulties of the owners, | 


Jne is 
that is 
born ; 
advan- 
ending 


them money and then foreclosing, or some- 
thing like that. [ am repeating what you 
yourself have told me, Well, Nebo, now 1s 
youl opportunity Level the fences and restore 
as common once more the whole area that 


has been appropriated. But let me tell you, 
Nebo, what I hold is, that in ten years’ time 


it will all be re-enclosed and reoccupied, ar 
shut out by thorns and bars.” 
“T know that—and that is why | 


do this 


“Then do not rail at miy sister 


“T have never done so 


id you 


cannot 


“Well, at such as are in a like situation 


land owners—and entitle them robbers. Suppose 
that all the estates in England were converted 
into public property, there would be so much 
common land allowed; the arable and pasture 
land would still be fenced, or what should we 
do for our corn and hay, potatoes and butter ? 
Then in the place of each land owner, yon 
would have a functionary of the State, and in 
wh farm an under functionary and, bless me! 
[ greatly doubt if the last state would not be 
worse than the first. Individualism is so strong 
that scores of the functionaries would be 


making private purses for themselves ; and when 
these purses were well stuffed they would de- 


camp over sea to some land where indi 
property is safe from the public grasp.” 
‘Il do not at all agree with you. 
State . 
‘But here comes my sister. I believe 
she wishes to say a word or two to you 
whilst she is so doing I want to show 
where I have schemed that she shall have a 
garden for the delight of her innocent 
Only, Nebo, if she is to have and enjoy a 


vidual 


rhe 


» that 
1, and 
Bessie 
flower 
heart. 
garden 


of flowers, it must be fenced in and appro 
P lated. 

Sylvia approached with a smile; Bessie hung 
ack. Bessie looked remarkably pretty in het 
lack dress. that showed off her clear com 
plexion and lustreus eyes 

“Well, said Sylvia, “how about the cows ? 
Have you seen them, Fred! Did you show them 
to him, Nebo? 

Both young men looked blankly at each 
other “ Bless me! exclaimed Fred ~ The 
ws! We both—forgot all about them.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
BESSIE’S MAXIM. 


“You were wont to be a follower, but now you are a 
leader. Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 2. 
ESSIE!” exclaimed Fred, “come along 
with me and arrange how your flowe: 
garden is to be laid out. I have 
brought with me a tape, and we shall 
have to measure and suit the beds to the situ- 
ation.” 

‘You need not take Bessie away any dis- 
tance.” said Sylvia. 

“No, sister mine. What we have to settle is 
here.” 

“Nor for long,” added Sylvia, with some 
anxiety in her tone. “I shall not need to 
speak with Nebo for over three minutes.” 

“ All right.” answered Fred cheerily. “I shall 
be within hail, yonder,” and he pointed with 
his cigarette to a long brick wall. Then, “ Come 
along, Bessie; they have business to transact, 
and we only to provide for future pleasure. 
Their heads are full of allotments for the good 
people of the Waste Moor, and they have not 
given a thought to furnishing you with a flower 
garden. Is that against Nebo’s principles?” 

“Oh, no. I think he holds that the State 
should provide public gardens.” 

“ And miserable things, to my mind, never com 
pensating for the pleasure of private ownership. 
I should be inclined to prefer a little cottage 
flower bed with its hollyhocks and white lilies, 
its honesty and roses, to the finest public park 
gardens laid out with begonias and edged with 
saxifrage. Like Jaques, | would say—‘A poor 
thing, sir—but mine own ; a poor humour of mine, 
sir, to take that which no man else will.’ That 
constitutes the delight of everythin 

“Had he a little garden, sir? ” 

Fred flushed. “Well—no, it was not said 
exactly of a garden. But, Bessie! let us get the 
centre of this strip, and then we shall know 
where to make a bed. Will you hold one end 
of the tape? 

When Fred and Bessie were beyond hearing 
Sylvia said, “ Your sister has told me some 
thing that surprises me. Your mother left a 
will that makes you owner of several cottages 
and plots of land on the Waste Moor. I con- 
gratulate you sincerely.’ 


ig-— possession. 


“It is scarce a matter for congratulation,” 
answered Nebo. “It brings with it vexations 
many.” 

“1 can well understand it. I want you to 
take what I am about to say in good part. 
Take it as intended—kindly.” 

“T am certain,” replied Nebo, “that nothing 
you say can be other than kindly intended.’ 
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“Well done, Nebo! You are becoming quite 
dexterous in making pretty speeches. My pur- 
pose in coming here was to speak to you about 
the management of the business of the allot- 
ments and the cows. This will occupy all your 
time and take up all your energies, and you must 
receive adequate consideration. Try to forget 
that I am a mere individual and a landowner, 
and suppose that I am the State, and that you 
are the steward appointed to distribute the 
land of the Royd among those who desire to 
have it. Out of the profit—such as it is, the 
rent paid by those who hire the cows and 
take the allotments—a fair share as salary goes 
to you. I am quite willing, Nebo, to receive, 
myself, no pecuniary advantage out of this farm, 
or from the cows. Let the latter pay for them- 
selves and for you as superintendent. Then, on 
the Royd, you can carry out your ideas freely, 
and see how they work in practice. As to 
your salary, | would like you to fix that. for 
yourself. As yet we cannot tell how the cows 
and the allotments will answer, or what sum they 
will bring in, and consequently you are unable 
to determine your share during the first twelve 
months. What I propose is to pay you five and 
twenty pounds quarterly, and when a year has 
elapsed, then we will balance the accounts and 
see how we stand. I may tell you,” she added, 
smiling, “that Mr. Spurle is staggered, and 
entirely disapproves of our scheme.” 

“Mr, Spurle has let me see that,” answered 
Nebo. “Mr. Spurle has old-fashioned ideas. 
But you, I presume, are master, and not 
Spurle ?” 

“Yes, I am master, and I intend to let you 
have your way here, Nebo. God knows”—her 
face became earnest—‘‘I have led a_profitless 
life hitherto. I cannot really, on looking back, 
see that I have done any good to anyone, and 
been of any use in the years gone by. I have 
spent money, I have eaten, and drunk, and 
amused myself—and when this is said, I am 
summed up. But it shall .not be so for the 
future, and I will at all events give up the 
Royd to you to try experiments upon. If it 
fails, it fails; but I shall have the satisfaction 
of knowing that I have done what I could, 
and as far my light has led.” She looked at 
Nebo, and a smile broke out over her grave 
face. “I hope you will not prove a Jack o 
lantern and lead me into a quagmire.” 

“There need be no fear of that,” answered 
Nebo. “But I thank you, I thank you 
from the depth of my heart.” His voice 
showed that he was deeply moved. “The 
whole case is so simple and clear that it 
cannot fail to prove a great success in im- 
proving the condition of the workers, and I 
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will not for a moment allow that as a financial 
venture it will end in a breakdown.” 

“There is one thing more, Nebo,” said Sylvia 
“T have been told by Bessie, as I mentioned, 
of your being made executor of your mother’s 
will. Now I have had experience of what 
death duties are. The State you so admire 
and would so confidently trust is a ghoul 
that frequents graves to gnaw at the poor 
remains of the dead, but at the cost of the 
living. These duties paralyse the incoming heir, 
He may find that his estate needs a thousand 
repairs. He cannot execute them, because he 
is weighed down with death charges. I know 
that one of your cottages has the roof fallen 
in, and [ suppose that you have no ready 
money wherewith to put it into order so that 
it may become habitable. Will you allow ime 
to make you a little present of fifty pounds 
to enable you to breathe freely at a time 
when I know that the strait-jacket is being 
fitted on to you by the State?” 

Nebo did not answer, for he was unable. 

“Hark!” exclaimed Sylvia. “How Fred and 
Bessie are laughing! Let us go to them 
They are like children.” 

“Yes,” acquiesced Nebo, “like children— 
thinking only of present pleasure, and regardless 
of the sad and tragic facts about them.” 

“Those facts will be borne in on_ their 
spirits at the proper time,” said Sylvia; “but, 
indeed, our dear Bessie has had her share of 
them already.” 

Then she was silent. Yes, they were like 
children regardless of the danger on the brink 
of whi h they stood. Sylvia’s keen eye had 
detected that there was in Bessie a rising 
and a deepening affection for Fred. The poor 
sirl did her utmost to disguise it, Sylvia was 
sure of that, a'so to conquer it; but it was 
there, and the more often she met Fred the more 
her love was fed. It was a hopeless passion— 
it must be so. Nothing could come of it. 
And lT'red was also, as his sister saw, be 
coming daily more desirous of Bessie’s seciety. 
He was restless if he did not see her. When 
their conversation together turned on Bessie, 
from listlessness he brightened into interest at 
once, 

Sylvia had spoken to her brother about 
showing good-natured, harmless attentions to the 
girl, but her words had passed unheeded. It 
was the way of Fred: meaning no harm, he 
let himself drift into situations that were un- 
desirable, and then woke up with surprise to 
find himself there. 

The evening was beautiful. The trees had 
on their autumn tints. Some were copper ; the 
maple and a poplar that stood by the farm 

















were pur cold: and the sun, verging on de- 
cline, sent a flood of fire over the sere foliage, 
investing it with an almost dazzling splendour. 

Bessie was standing, superintending the for- 
mation of small garden that Fred had 
devised and planned for her. She had_ her 


black skirt looped up on one side, and she 
held a trowel in one hand. The sun was full 
on her face, and sparkled in her large lus- 
trous eyes. These, as Sylvia noticed, were 
fixed with intensity of feeling on Fred; an 
intensity of feeling the gir! did not hide, as 
the young man was not looking at her, but 
was engage don a self-imposed 
task that took up his attention 
and powers, and she was un 
aware that Miss Folly and her 
brother were approaching. 
Sylvia glanced hastily round 
at Nebo, to see if he observed 
what was apparent to her, but 


met his eyes, restin upon 


y 


herself, and, to her confusion 


and annoyance, saw—or sus- 
nected that she saw — some- 
thing of the same look of 
dmiration that she had de- 
tected in the expression of his 
sister. 

“They seem to be very 
happy over thi garden they 
are making,” said Sylvia 
hastily. “It seems a shame 
to disturb them, and yet we 
must be off I have been 
here longer than | pur- 
posed.” 


Then only did Nebo speak 
his thanks. His heart had 
been too full for him to utter 
them before. 

But Sylvia cut him short. 
“No—if you have any regard 
for my wishes, you will say 
nomore. I am always willing 
to assist, but I do not always 
know how, and how to do so 
wisely. Now to interrupt this 
gardening.” 

Fred had his coat off and 
he was labouring to roll up a 
“Lickey boulder” against a brick wall that en- 
closed the farmyard. 

“Bessie!” said he, “I suppose in Nebo’s 
Commonwealth, if we wanted this boulder to 
break up to form a rockery for you, one would 
have to apply through a series of bureaux, 
and it would cost yards on yards of red tape, 
Happily, now, we have but to take the matter 
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into our own hands. I am sure we can supply 
you with plenty of spring bulbs from Clentham. 
It is, of course now too late to do anything 
in the way of planting for this year, but one 
may make the beds, get them into order and 
pile up the rockery in preparation for autumn 
planting. We will get Hand to see that the 
earth be taken out two spade grafts and the 
turf laid in the bottom, and good mould 
But—are the 
ducks and geese and cocks and 
hens of the Waste Moor to be 
allowed to run here? If so, then 


heaped in above. 





— SPOS 
° 


“Superintending the formation of a smali garden.” 


we must rail in and have galvanised netting, 
against their ravages. Do you know anything 
about gardening?” 

Jessie shook her head. 

“Then you will have to learn. There is a 
lot of interest in it.” 

“And,” added Bessie, “there is a deal of 
things belonging to all things.” 
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‘What do you mean?” asked Fred, straight 


ening his back as he rose from the boulder. 

“Tt is a saying we have,” answered Bessie ; 
“it means that everything appears simple and 
easy till we try, and then we find there are all 
sorts of matters that have to be learned in 
order to do the thing well, and all kinds of 
difficulties that have to be gone round or got 
over.” 

Then she laughed, and so did Fred. 

He turned, and, seeing Nebo and his sister 
approach, he called to the former: “Come 
here! I have a copy-book maxim supplied by 
Bessie that you must take to heart. I suppose 
you think that the carrying out of your schemes 
for the social reconstruction of the world are 
simple and easy. But oh, Nebo! don’t be de- 
ceived into that delusion. As _ Bessie says, 
*‘There’s a deal of things belonging to all 
things 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A VISITOR. 
“From this time, daughter, 
Be somewhat scantier of your maiden pre-ence ; 
Set you entreatments at a higher rate 
Than a command to parley.” Hamlet. 
ESSIE HOMER sat at the window that 
faced west, in the little square sitting- 
room. The sash was thrown up, and 
the soft summer air lightly played with 
her dark hair, lifting and wafting a stray tress 
across her broad white brow. She was bathed 


_ 


in sun, the orange glory of declining day, as she 
worked at a dark dress that had been given to 
her by Sylvia—one of her own—which Bessie 
was now reducing to her own shape. 


Bessie’s face was singularly refined. Perhaps 
the roughness and violence of the step-father 
had given to it the expression of habitual 


timidity, but the superiority of the edu- 
cation she had been afforded whilst her father 
lived had done most to bring the light of in- 
telligence into her eyes. 

Coarse surroundings usually roughen and 
harden, but in this case had made her shrinking 
and gentle. 

She was not tall, nor was she broad-built like 
her brother. The great beauty of her face con- 
sisted in her large dark eyes—beneath sweeping 
lashes, they were full of appeal for love, or, if 
not for love, then at least for pity. Moreover, 
Bessie possessed that supreme beauty—a well 
shaped head, well set on a graceful neck. 

The shadow of this pretty head was now 
cast in exaggeration on the wall opposite to the 
window. 

The girl had been sitting with poised needle 


and her eyes gazing into nothing visible—yet 


seeing what is unseen, when, after a slight 
start of recollection, and flush that mantled her 
cheeks, she thrust the needle into her work, 
and with disengaged hand drew from the pocket 
of her work-box a folded piece of white paper. 

This she opened, and disclosed a faded 
Maréchal Niel rose—yet not so faded but that 
its tea perfume was borne by the soft, infanning 
air to her nostrils. She stooped over it, as if 
to inhale the fragrance, and thus remained a 
moment as in an ecstatic trance, conscions 
of nothing outside. Then the colour died 
slowly out of her cheeks, she refolded the 
white sheet over the rose, and replaced it 
where it had been before. 

Hardly had she done so, before a shadow 
fell over her, and, looking up, she saw a dark 
head and broad shoulders at the window, set 
against the blaze of sunlight, as an ugly blot, 
and in the flood of inflowing light she could 
discern no feature. There was, however, no 
mistaking who had intruded on her, when a 
voice said, “So, Bessie, you don’t seem to 
welcome me as you ort.’ 

“T am sorry,’ replied the girl, at onee 
recognising her step-father, and shivering at his 
presence ; “I was too dazzled to be able to dis- 
tinguish who stood at the window.’ 

“Oh! dazzled I daresay—with all yer fine 
acquaintances, an’ grand dresses, and winde 
jellies and peaches. Wull, this here seems a 
nice sort of a place, an’ you’ve got a show of 
tine things about Be they yours ?” 

‘No, they belong to Miss Folly—that is, to 
Clentham. They were sent here to furnish the 
house.” 

‘You're livin’ in clover. Any peaches in the 
cupboard—any liquors, eh! I’m dead dry.’ 

‘T ean give you a glass of milk, father.” 

“Milk ! Be I a babe as uses a feedin’ bottle 
No thank y- Where's Nebo /” 

“He is away along with the hind, about the 
purchase of some cows.” 

“Then who es in the ‘ouse, now / 

“Only Mrs. Hand and her boy. 

*T heere there’s to be reg lar grand d iys now 
for the Waste Moor folk. Winde jellies for 
their mouths and kid gloves for their ‘ands.” 

“T do not think that,” replied Bessie. “ Miss 
Folly is doing her utmost to assist the people. 
They have had a bad time of it hitherto, and 


have suffered much distress. Indeed, they are 
hard put to it at present.” 
‘Let ’em alone as they are. She'll get no 


thanks, do wot she wull.” 

‘I do not believe that she asks for thanks. 
She hopes to set them in such a position that 
they can help themselves.” 

a What call ’as she to meddle? We dont 











want no interference. I am sure as Nebo be at 


the bottom o’ this. Never heered nothin’ of 
1 cows till ’ee got to the ear of 


allotments an 
this young ‘ooman, wi more brass than she 
knows ow to spend 

“JT do not deny it,” said Bessie proudly ; 
“Nebo has told her what the condition is on 
the Waste Moor, but it is her own good heart 
that prompts her in what she does.” 

“Hang her meddlin’ ‘eart!” exclaimed Saach. 
But, after all, it’s not about ‘er, but you, as 
[| ave come eer for.” 

“What about me, father?” 

‘Your mother wud turn in ’er grave: I’m sure 


of that. 

“Why sol 

“Tf ‘er knowed wot folks be sayin’ about you 
now 

Bessie flushed to her temples, and inquired 


falteringly, = What about me he 


“Tt be the talk o the Waste Moor, it be,” 
pursued Saach. “I wuz in the Nailer’s Arms 
yesterday, and the folk theere wuz a-winkin’ an’ 
-sniggerin’ an’ a-puttin’ their fingers by their 
noses, and mekin’ such a talk about you as 
made me sick, an’ I comed away. They sed, 
as you was so stuck up wi’ your scholarship, an’ 
thinkin’ to be a teacher, you !—an’ then come to 
this sort o° life ~” 

 Fathe: 

The tears were in Bessie’s eyes. “ Father, 
you are very wrong. Miss Folly has been to 
me a most generous and kind friend. She took 
me up and nursed me, when——” She hesitated. 

“Ah! go on,” said Saach. “ When on a chance 
occasion- I ‘ad a little drop of ale too much, 
an in one o my frolicsome moods I gi’e you 

tap hover the back wi’ a rod. Bah! We 
nailers is accustomed to this sort 0’ gambols, an’ 
don’t make no count of ‘em. However, that 
theere little trifle is all forgot and buried out o’ 
mind. But this other affair es much more 
serious, an’ we can’t get hover that so easy nor 
so soon. These goings on between you and 
young Mr. Folly must be looked into. It’s 
enough to mek your mother as is dead bite a 
hole in ‘er windin’ sheet for vexation. So I be 
come’ eere to tek you away.” 

“T cannot go! indeed, indeed!” exclaimed 
Bessie, aghast at the proposal, and bewildered, 
crushed with shame, at his insinuations. 

“Oh. no, of course not. You can’t leave Mr. 
Folly, not youn——” 

“Father! This is all utterly false.” 

“Then you must Jeave this ’ere place, an’ put 
an end to the ugly talk. You must, if you've 
any self-respec’ in yer. I don’t want you, not I. 
But I be an honest man, and your mother were 
& honest woman, and yer own father were a 
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tidy decent sort o’ a chap—an’, considerin’ all, 
you must not bide ’eere.” 

“T will speak with Nebo.” 

“No, you must not speak on this matter with 
Nebo, or there will be the devil in the soup. You 
know what Nebo is, an’ wot ‘is temper be when 
roused. If ’ee gets an inklin’ of it, why, ’ee’l 
kill that Mr. Folly, or do ’im some mortal 
injury. That wull make the talk the wuss. It 
will be all over the shop, an’ into the papers. 
You must come along wi’ me, an’ go to your 
aunt in Birmingham.” 

“To my aunt! When?” 

“ Now, at once.” 

“T cannot. I must say something about this 
to Nebo, must make some excuse to him to let 
him consent to my leaving. I will not say a 
word of what you have hinted.” 

“You may be sworn,” said Saach, “ it won't 
be many days afore Nebo himself ‘ears what 
folk say—and then we shall ’ave the cat in the 
pan.” 

“T cannot leave at once.” 

“Well—name when you'll be ready, an’ I'll 
fetch you. But look ’eere. I’ve somethin’ to 
show you in my cart, and that’s round the 
corner 0’ the brick wall and down the lane. I’ve 
got a pictur’ of wot’s the moniment I intends 
for your mother. Theere’s a hurn on a pedistal; 
an’ theere’s a weepin’ willer hover it, and I be 
lyin’ all in tears down below. Come an’ see it.” 

“ How strong, father, you smell of chemicals!” 

“No wonder, wi’ my bad ’and, I ‘ave to be 
attended by the doctor every day.” 

“But is it not yet well?” 

“An ’and as is meshed wi’ a ollifer don’t get 
well so soon as a back as is tapped wi’ a little 
rod. There’s your aunt in the cart.” 

“My aunt Jane?” 

“To be sure. Her’s that consarned about you, 
her’s come to see you.” 

Bessie at once rose, and, without fetching her 
hat, left the room and the house, and met her 
step-father outside, with whom she _ walked 
towards the lane. No one was to be seen from 
the entrance to the house ; but the way from 
the highroad came at an angle round the farm- 
yard buildings, so that the lane was not visible 
from the front of the house. 

“Why did you not bring the cart to the 
door ?” asked Bessie. 

“Becos I preferred to leave the ‘oss in the 
lane, wheere ee could pick the grass off the 
hedges ; your aunt be minding of him.” 

As he spoke, they turned the corner, and 
came in sight of the vehicle, and of the back of 
a woman seated in the trap. 

“Why!” exclaimed Bessie, “that is not 
my aunt Jane!” 
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“*Has my sister been here?’” 


Instantly she was grasped about the waist, 
and a kerchief soaked in chloroform was ap- 
plied to her mouth and nostrils. In another 
moment she was unconseious. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
AT FAULT. 
King Henry. "Twas against her will. 
Duch. Against her will ? 
King Henry IV., Part I1., i. 2. 
“A RED FOLLY was at table, helping the fish 
at dinner, when the butler entered, 
followed by Nebo. The latter was in 
the utmost perturbation; he had been 
running, his breath came labouring from his 
lungs, and drops of perspiration rolled down 
his face. 
Fred was only 


He had 


partially in evening dress. 
changed his trousers and waistcoat, 


smoking jacket. He turned in 


but wore a 
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some 


surprise and 
little annoy- 
ance at what he con. 


hot a 


sidered an wnwarrant- 
able intrusion, when 
Nebo bluntly asked, 
without any apology, 
“las my sister been 
here?” 

wat Sag 

“She has 
peared.” 


disap- 


i Disappeared og 
echoed Sylvia. 

Fred dropped the 
fish-knife and looked 
at Nebo in blank sur. 
prise. 

“ Disappeared !” 
repeated Sylvia, draw- 
ing away from the 
table.“ What do you 
mean ?” 

“IT returned, after 
having with 
Hand about a cow, 
when I found my 
sister gone. I looked 
everywhere for her; 
[-called. Mrs. Hand 
could me no 
information. I can 





been 


give 


find no trace of her. 
She had __ evidently 
been working with 


her needle at a frock, 
and she has left it 
on the table with the 
needle still stuck in at the last stitch.” 

“Tt is impossible that she can have gone far,” 
said Sylvia. 

“Wherever she may be, we cannot find her. 


No one was in the house at the time. Mrs. 
Hand had gone down to one of the cottages 
where a woman had scalded her hand. The 


doors of the parlour and the house were both 
open. All I can learn is from a workman who 
had been in He says that he did 
remember having seen a trap drive away down 
with a man and 


Longlands. 


the lane towards the road, 
woman in it.” 

“Was this latter Bessie ? 

“He cannot He took no 
notice. He had been previously in Ten Acres, 
but he went with his hoe over his shoulder into 
Longlands, and then saw some sort of convey- 
ance drive quickly down the lane. The hedge 
was between, and be did not pay much atten- 
tion. I ran on here thinking that possibly 


say. particular 














you, Miss Folly, might have sent for my 
sister.” 

“No—I know nothing. Nebo, this is serivus.” 

“What can be done?” 

“What must be done, and that at once, is this,” 
said Fred. “Turnbull! Order the dog-cart to 
be got ready immediately. Nebo and I will 
drive to the Royd first, and learn whether 
Bessie has returned. This may be a false 
alarm. The evening has been lovely; she may 
have been sticking to her work till her head 
ached, and then she may have gone for a stroll 
to clear the clouds from her brain. If we do 
not find her there, then we must communicate 
with the police. Nebo, I am entirely at your 
service. ” 

Fred had turned pale at the news. It had 
unnerved him, so that his hand shook as he 
threw his napkin over the chair back. 

“T will put on my boots,” said he, “and 
change this coat, and be ready before the trap 
is round. Sylvia, give Nebo something to keep 
him going.” 

In ten minutes the dog-cart was at the door, 
and both young men sprang in. 

Nebo’s alarm had made him disinclined to 
speak, and to be a little incoherent when he did 
speak. Fred’s spirits were more sanguine and 
buoyant, and he speedily formed a hopeful view 
of the case, and protested that it was absurd 
to feel alarmed, Nothing was more probable 
than that Bessie had gone forth to enjoy the 
pure cool evening air; nothing more certain 
than that when they reached the Royd they 
would find her on the door-step with a smile 
ready to chide them for their unnecessary 
alarm. 

“You see,” said Fred, “ Bessie is a girl with 
her wits about her, and not so inexperienced as 
to be caught napping.” 

To which Nebo answered, “ Bessie did nap, 
and that was how she received those strokes of 
red-hot iron. She may have napped again.” 

Upon reaching the Royd, however, no Bessie 
appeared to receive them. Both sprang out as 
the hind came to the door, and asked for 
tidings. There was none. Nothing fresh had 
transpired. The workman who had been hoeing 
was summoned and closely questioned. This 
fellow had seen two persons in a trap, that 
drove rapidly from the Royd, but he was not 
near enough to distinguish their features in 
the dusk. Nebo particularly inquired whether 
the female was in black, and whether she wore 
a hat or bonnet. He had ascertained that 
Bessie, when leaving, had not taken her head- 
gear. The yokel rubbed his ears and replied 
that he could not say, but he fancied that if 
the woman had been without anything on her 
944 
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head he would have noticed it; as to the dress, 
he could say nothing about that, because the 
hedge intervened. 

He was dismissed, and both young men en- 
tered the parlour. Fred shut the door ; his face 
had gradually lost its cheery expression and 
had become grave, even drawn. 

Then Nebo drew down the sash of the 
window. 

“T think, old fellow,” said Fred, “that it is 
advisable for you to examine the work on 
which Bessie was last engaged, and to turn 
over her box. It is possible that she may 
have written something, or, if not, that some 
clue may be found that will assist us in 
following her.” 

He spoke with considerable emotion. He now 
thoroughly realised how grave the situation was, 
and to all appearance he felt Bessie’s 
inysterious loss as keenly as did her brother. 
Nebo took up the work upon which Bessie 
had been engaged. The needle, with a long 
thread, was stuck in as if she had been called 
away whilst in the midst of hemming. The 
lid of the work-box was up. Her brother 
looked within ; all was in order there, but he 
ransacked the interior. 

“There is nothing,” he said. 

“Stay!” exclaimed Fred. “Is the thimble 
there ¢” 

“TI did not notice it.” Nebo turned over 
once more the contents of the box, and said, 
“No, I see no thimble.” 

“Then she was interrupted in her work, and 
went away with it on her finger. There must 
have been some sudden summons. She sat by 
the window, and the sash was up. Can she 
have been urged away to the Waste Moor? 
What say you?” 

“She has friends there. Have you been 
there?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Then we must go to the Moor at once.” 

“Stay a moment,” said Nebo. ‘Here in 
this pocket of the work-box is a piece of 
folded white paper. It may contain some- 
thing.” 

Fred pressed on him closely to see whether 
it did furnish any information. Nebo unfas- 
tened the little parcel, and disclosed the faded 
rose. 

“Not a word. What does this mean?” he 
asked. 

Fred reddened. “This,” he said quickly, “is 
a rose from our conservatory. “No, it is, | 
believe, one that I ~ 

“One! one given her by Miss Folly ?” 

Fred hesitated for a moment, and _ replied 
in confusion, “ No; it is, I believe, one that 
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[ picked for her. Bessie went into the con- 
servatory with me for the first time after 
leaving her room, and she admired our Maréchal 
Niel—so I gave her a bud or two.” 

“Indeed!” The young nailer looked at him 
with suspicion. 

“Nebo,” said Fred, “do not think any- 
thing of that. If my sister had admired a 
wild rose in the hedge, you would have felt 
bound at once to pick one for her.” Nebo, 
thus addressed, turned his head aside. It was 
his place now to be disconcerted, but he said, 
in a low and constrained voice, “The cases 
are different.” 

“ Not so, or what—— > said Fred. “ However, 
we need not discuss this now. What we have 
to do is to discover whether some friend or 
acquaintance at Waste Moor sent for her on 
urgent necessity.” 

“Yes,” acknowledged Nebo. “However, we 
need only go there and inquire if she has 
been there ; that at once we shall ascertain. 
Now we must go, first of all, to my step-father’s 
cottage.” 

Accordingly the two young men drove to the 


Moor, and drew up at Saach’s door. The 
cottage was dark, and locked up. Nebo 


knocked repeatedly, but met with no response ; 
he peered in at the windows, over which no 
curtains were drawn, and satisfied himself that 
there was no one within. 

They proceeded to the house of the cripples. 

Abraham Allfours was astounded, and greatly 
disturbed at the tidings. He had himself been 
out in his donkey-cart that day, and had but 
recently returned. He accordingly knew 
nothing of Saach and his movements. Neither 
he nor Athaliah could suggest an explanation 
of the disappearance of Bessie. 

There had been no case of sudden illness on 
Waste Moor, and, even had there been, it was 
not likely that Bessie would have been suni- 
moned. 

The absence of Saach was suspicious. 

Abraham sat propped against the leg of the 
table with his finger to his brow. Presently 
he exclaimed, “Have you been round to the 
back and looked whether the cart and cob are 
at ’ome??’ 

“No, I did not think of that,” said Nebo. 

“Then wait! The cripple threw himself down 
on his hands and knees. “We four-legged ones 
have our noses nearer to the ground than you, 
and sometimes we, not as ’ow more gifted in 
intelleks than you, but in more favourable 
circumstances, can smell out a track the better 
for it. Ull'go see”; and away he wriggled. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Athaliah, her old wizen 
face lighting up with pride, “Al ain’t got ’is 


nose so near the ground for nothin’. Wot can 
you do as ‘olds your noses four feet and ay 
alf to five feet above it, if you want to smell 
yer way? ‘Trust Abraham, ‘ee’ll lead you 
aright.” , 

In a very few minutes the crippled man 
returned. 

“Oss and cart is theere,” said he ; “ Adonijah 
ain’t far off. Look in at the ‘Nailer’s Arms, 
’Ee may be tekin’ a drop, ; ‘ee does at times, 
Any’ow, ‘tweren’t Adonijah’s trap as _ took 
Bessie away—if she did go in a trap.” 

Adonijah was not at the “ Nailer’s Arms”: he 
had not been seen there all day. 

“Well ?” asked Fred, as Nebo remounted to 
the seat in the dog-cart, with a clouded face. 
Nebo shook his head. 

“Then to the police station,” said Folly; 
we must put the police on the alert.” 

“Tt has occurred to me,” said Nebo, after a 
long musing, “that Bessie and I have an aunt 
married in Birmingham. It is possible— I cannot 
say any more—that she may have gone to her, 
having had a hasty summons. Our aunt may 
be ill and need her urgently. It is hardly likely, 
and yet— 

“Look here, Nebo,” said Fred. “ After we 
have been together to the police station, I will 
take the next train to Birmingham. You must 
remain at the Royd in the event of Bessie 
returning, or of your obtaining some news 
concerning her. Give me your aunt’s address 
and allow me to go to her.” 

“IT thank you sincerely,” said the young nailer. 

“Do not say that,” interrupted Fred; “Iam 
as uneasy as you can be, and I know that 
my sister will be in a fright.” He whipped 
the horse. “Anyone must feel anxious and 
unable to rest with this horrible mystery un- 
solved.” 


“ 


After placing the matter in the hands of the 
police, with a statement of the circumstances 
attending the disappearance of Bessie, Fred 
left his dog-cart at the inn, wired to Sylvia 
that he was not returning till next morning, 
and then hastened to the station. 

The two young fellows clasped hands. 
Neither was able to speak. Fred felt drawn 
to the other in a ‘manner new to him, for both 
were united in a common trouble. 

Nebo saw Fred take his ticket, and theu he 
turned away, to retrace his steps to the Royd. 
As he passed the house in which he and 
Bessie had been born he was startled to see a 
light glimmer through the casements. 

“ Good gracious!” he exclaimed, “ Saach has 
returned ; he is there. I must meet him, and 
have the truth from him.” 

[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE. ] 
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By the Ven. Archdeacon Madden, Liverpool. 


HERE are still a few out-of-the- fishing smacks, with their overhanging 
way, old-fashioned villages left in nets, their barked sails, their ropes and 
Manxland—delightful, quiet rest- their rigging. Here came year by 
ing-places for body and brain. year, sober-minded folk in search of rest 

The fishing village of Port-leMoirrey is for overstrung nerves. Here, too, came 
one of them. It modestly hides itself “families” with boys and_ girls, who 
in a beautiful bay close tothe Calf-o’- seemed to enjoy a shore without bathing 
Man. Here the artist was wont to machines and niggers and penny shows. 
pitch his easel and paint the picturesque As far as these were concerned, it was 
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indeed a “lonely shore.” 
ing, and the bathing, and the shrimping 
the fishing off the rocks and the pier 
the climbing to Craigneish; the visit t« 
the Chasms ; 
caves on 
these 


wale of the boat 


But the boat- 


the picnicking by the Sound ; 
the excitement of being carried into the 
the top of a wave, while we 
shut our teeth and held on to the gun- 
made a holiday 
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with it in their hearts and are still, 
The people are as delightful as the 
place. They are so restful; they never 


hurry; they never fuss or get on your 
nerves; they make you feel ‘time was 
made for slaves.” The very boatmen lie 
lazily ou the rocks waiting for you to 
approach them. And they are so polite 
and courteous and obliging; you almost 











NEW PORT OF ST 


at Port St. Mary a constant joy and 
delight, and gave us thoughts sublime: 
* Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither; 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


And it has its storms. There the temp- 
est-tossed waves hurl themselves in fury 
upon the rugged coast, and then we 
seem to hear the voice of the Almighty 
saying, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, but 
no farther, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.” The voices of the 


great and wide sea, so strange and mys- 
terious, are heard by those who commune 
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feel afraid to insult them by offering to 
pay for the use of their boats. If you 
did forget to pay, they would never 
remind you. Happy Port St. Mary, and 
happy thy people! Others may think 
you slow and sleepy; we think you de- 
lightful. May you long continue in your 
quaintness to your old and loyal friends. 
But my topic is 
THE MANX FISHERMEN. 

Once upon a time the herring fishing 
fleet was one of the largest in the island, 
but in recent years the herrings seem to 
have been driven away “ by the trawlers” 


(so the men believe), and the fleet is 
much reduced in numbers. Indeed, the 
“catch” year by year grows less, and 














the “buyers” have practically deserted 
the port, so that when a good “catch” 
is brought to the pier there is no ready 
sale for them. 

The men are a sturdy, sober, and godly 


company, taken as a whole. Some of 


them are communicants of the Church 


of England, and many are members of 


the various Methodist bodies. Strange 
superstitions still linger amongst them. 
The third boat leaving the harbour is 
“unlucky,” and so, to escape the ‘ill- 
luck,” the second and third boats are 
lashed together, and so put out to sea; 
in this way they cheat the god of luck. 
Here and there you may find an aged 
fisherman carrying in his  breast-pocket 
the feathers of a “ witch wren” to pre- 
serve him from shipwreck. Sometimes a 
particular herb is secured from an “auld 
wife,” and it is sprinkled on the fishing 
ground for luck. I asked many of the 
fishermen why they had not learned to 
swim. The general reply was, it only 
prolonged the agony if you were wrecked 
—better go down and be drowned at 
once. 

Fortunately, the younger men do not 
agree with this strange theory. They 
learn to swim, and many of them are 
proud of their aquatic achievements. 

In this part of the island there con- 
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AMONGST THE MANX FISHERMEN. 
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THE HARBOUR MASTER, PORT ST. MARY. 


tinue to linger some of the strange and 


beautiful beliefs of the old Manx folk. 
The fairies still people the glens and 
valleys of Ellan Vannin, and many of the 
old people are supposed to be endowed 
with the gift of healing divers diseases 
by repeating over the sick their magic 
formulze; the tongs are laid across the 
cradle to protect the child from fairies ; 
witches and warlocks, and other strange 
creatures, still roam through the lonely 


lanes and mountain glens of Mona’s Isle. > 


But, alas! the prosaic Saxon has no sym- 
pathy with the poetical and imaginative 
Gael and Celt, and the fairies and witches 
are fast vanishing from the island. They 
have long fled from Douglas. 

While spending my holidays in this 
home of fishermen I made many friends, 
and these sent me an earnest invitation 
one year to come and preach to them 
before the fleet sailed for the fishing 
ground. I could not accept their invit- 
ation, but I had printed for distribution 
amongst them a short address on the 
words, “Then they willingly received 
Him into the fishing boat ” (John vi. 21). 

Copies were received by the crew of 
every boat. The request and the ready 
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acceptance of the printed message re- 
vealed a spirit of “godly fear” amongst 
these brave men; indeed, in many of the 
boats there is “family prayer,” and few 
of the meyv lie down in their bunks 
without at least saying the Lord’s Prayer 
in their native tongue. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER IN MANX. 

* Ayr ain t’ ayns niau, Casherick dy row 
dt’ ennym. Dy jig dty ruriaght. Dt 
aigney dy row jeant er y thallos myr ti 
ayns niau. Cur dooin nyn arran jiu as 
gagh laa. As leih dooin nyn loghtyn 
myr ta shin leih daursyn ta jannoo 
loghtyn nyn ’oi. As ny leeid shyn ayns 
miolagh; agh livrey shin veih olk. Son 
chiats y ruriaghts, as y phooar, as 
y ghloyr, son dy bragh as dy bragh. 
Amen.” 








INTERIOR OF ST. MARY'S CHURCH, PORT ST MARY 


The sanctity of the Sabbath is very 
strictly observed by all the natives 
of Port St. Mary. The boatmen and 
fishermen, attired in their Sunday coats 
(the blue jersey is discarded on this day) 
attend the various places of worship, or 
walk out with their children, who hold 
lovingly their fathers’ hands, or cling to 
their coat tails. It is a regrettable fact 
that some few of the visitors try to 
bribe the boatmen to break their rule, 
“No boating on Sunday.” The men 
have held together and refused to be 
bribed. When we remember that the 
time of visitors is the time of har. 
vest for these men, and that there is 
little or nothing to do in the winter 
months, we can understand the sacrifice 
they readily make to hold fast by their 
Sundays. All honour to such men! 

There are two handsome eccle- 
siastical buildings in the port—St. 
Mary’s Church and the Wesleyan 
Methodist chapel. Both are well 
attended, and there is a very 
brotherly feeling amongst ail 
creeds and classes. The vicar 
of Rushen has’ within his 
pastoral care not only Port 
St. Mary and Port Erin, but 
miles and miles of hills and 


dales, with their scattered 
population. The vicar holds 
occasional services, in these 
outlying districts, in some 


farmer's kitchen, and _ thither 
come over the fields the neigh- 
bours and their children. These 
“few sheep in the wilderness” 
are not, therefore, without their 
pasturage. I have heard, on a 
fine summer's evening, ‘* Rock 
of Ages” sung sweetly and 
solemnly to the accompaniment 
of lowing oxen and _ bleating 
sheep and singing birds, and I 
have joined in the simple service 
of these people, knowing, indeed, 
of a truth that 

“Where'er His people meet, 

There they behold His mercy seat.” 
Norr.—The writer is indebted to the Rev, A. K 


Dearden, Curate of Port St. Mary, for the photo- 
graphs used in the illustration of this paper. 
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THE BISHOP’S BLUNDER. 


A Complete Story 





EW more entirely lov- 
able men than 
Horace Neville have 
ever been privileged 
to rule over an Eng- 
lish see. Throughout 
his large diocese of 
Angleminster he was 
popular with people 
of all classes, and all 
possible 














shades of 
opinion; for even those who differed from him 
on most points were quite ready to admit that 
he was, at all events, most sincerely anxious 
to do only what was right. As for work, 
it was a marvel that he had not worn his 
little active body out long ago, though he 
was a young man as Bishops go; for he 
never seemed to rest, and there was not a 
corner of his diocese which he did not know 
intimately, and from repeated visits. 

The worst that the most censorious ever 
found to hint abeut Bishop Neville was 
that he was rather impulsive, and also a trifle 
absent-minded at times—which last was hardly 
surprising, considering the multitude of cares 
which oppress the holder of a large see in 
these bustling days. 

The Bishop, spectacles on nose, sat before 
his writing-table in the Palace library one 
fine May afternoon, musing over some letters, 
and sorely perplexed how to decide on an 
important question which had to be settled 
without the help of any outsider. Not even 
his chaplain was with him; he liked to attend 
to as much as possible of his own corre- 
spondence, and he had purposely sent the 
Rev. Wynn Truscott out on an_ errand 
that he might think the matter over quite 
undisturbed. He had a great respect for 
his conscientious helper; but just now he 
was glad to be alone, in order to decide what 
to do for the best. 

One of the most eligible country livings 
in his gift had just fallen vacant, and the 
Bishop was greatly perturbed as to whom 
the offer of it should be made. It was not 
likely to be refused by any amongst the rank 
and file of his clergy, as he well knew. The 
parish was a moorland one, with picturesque 
scenery and most bracing air; there was a fine 


old church, a good vicarage, and the neigh- 
bourhood was a favourite one, owing to the 
aforesaid fine quality of the air. An old man 
would probably find the climate too keen in 
winter; but Whitford was just the very 
place for a younger clergyman, exhausted 


by Scott Graham. 


after a long course of work in city slums, 
and pining for a healthier atmosphere. 

At his hand lay the book—never beheld by 
any mortal eye but his own—in which he 
had entered the name, age, length of service, 
qualifications and past record of every cleric 
in his diocese. If he wished to turn to the 
history of any given man, he could do so 
in a moment; and the facts accessible to him 
here were just those which are not to be found 
in any clerical directory. He knew—though he 
never imparted his knowledge to anyone else 
which clergymen were hard workers, and which 
took things more easily; which were popu- 
lar in their parishes, and which were not; 
which were more particularly interested 
in missions, schools, hospitals, or any other 
branch of work; which were well-off, and 
which were poor; and which were good 
preachers, and which were not. But, lest the 
knowledge contained in this useful volume 
should in any way bias his suecessor, he 
had given strict injunctions in his will 
that immediately he died it was to be burnt 
unopened, 

Outsiders not in the secret were sometimes 
quite startled at the singular discernment 
the Bishop seemed to possess. When a living 
or an important post was vacant, he would, 
passing over the very man who to the ont- 
ward eye seemed the most admirably fitted 
for it, offer it to some quite poor and obscure 
person of whom the diocese had searcely 
heard before—and in every case the brilliant 
success of the experiment proved the wisdom 
of the selection. Bishop Neville’s fortunate 
discoveries had become proverbial in Angle- 
minster. 

The precious volume lay open before him this 
afternoon, an ivory paper-knife directing 
attention to the name of Philip Ingram, 
curate-in-charge of St. Mary’s, Angleminster. 
Now, in most respects, Philip Ingram seemed 
the very man for Whitford ; but the Bishop's 
thoughts were directed to yet another, who 
had a still stronger claim to his consideration 
namely, his own son, Reginald Neville, who was 
curate of a large parish in the very poorest 
part of the great manufacturing city of 
Wheelsworth. Reginald had been there six 
years, had worked like a horse, and was 
universally beloved by the working - class 
congregation; but he was far from strong, 
having had a bad attack of typhoid the pre- 
ceding year, from which he still felt weak, 
and, although he loved Wheelsworth and his 
work there, the doctor was urgent that he 
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should go to some more bracing place, where 
he would have less to do. 

Save for the fact that Reginald was his 
own son, and even the suspicion of the very 
mildest form of nepotism was absolutely 
abhorrent to the good Bishop, the prelate 
would not have hesitated to offer him the 
living of Whitford. He had already decided 
not to send any elderly man there, to fight the 
bitter east winds of early spring; and there 
was quite enough work even for Reginald, 
though the parish was in the country. But, 
then, the living was a very good one, and 
people might think he had favoured his own son 
at the expense of others more deserving still. 
Though he was not a man to worry himself 
foolishly about public opinion, Bishop Neville 
was extremely sensitive where his own family 
were concerned. He would rather his son 
remained a poor curate all his days than be 
accused of unduly favouring him. And yet 
he especially longed to be able to help him 
just now; for Reginald had been engaged for 
three years to a very charming girl, who 
would make an ideal clergyman’s wife; and 
promotion to a living would have enabled him 
to marry forthwith. 

With a sigh, the Bishop turned to the 
record of Philip Ingram, though he knew it 
by heart already. His name had at once 
occurred to him as that of the very man 
most suitable for the vacant benefice, had 
his own son not been in question. Philip 
was young, and extremely energetic; he had 
toiled for years in a large parish down in 
the very worst part of Angleminster, had 
raised funds to build a new church and 
schools, and had already brought the parochial 
organisation to a pitch of perfection rarely 
attained in a comparatively short time. 
He was liked by his people, and was such a 
good preacher that his sermons were much 
in request in other churches. But, although 
he did full justice to the young man’s real 
goodness and sincerity, Bishop Neville had 
never quite liked Mr. Ingram. It was merely 
a case of Dr. Fell—one of the unreasoning 
dislikes which even the best and wisest of 
us sometimes feel for really quite worthy 
people. He had no single fault to find with 
the young man, except that he was very 
reserved, and had a slightly abrupt and 
off-hand manner. A _ Bishop, as he stoutly 
told himself, ought to be above personal 
prejudices of any sort; nevertheless, the good 
prelate was unpleasantly conscious, as he sat 
there, that there were many clerics in his 
diocese, far inferior in every way to Mr. 
Ingram, whom he secretly liked far better, 
because—well, because he did! 

Sarely Reginald, the only son he had in 
the Church, had a greater claim on him 
than any stranger? And then, life is so un- 


certain; his own tenure of the see might 
not be long enough for him to have it in 
his power to offer his boy another piece of 
preferment if he let this opportunity pass, 
Besides, the doctor was very urgent. that 
Reginald should leave Wheelsworth; and 
Whitford would just be the place for him, 
and set him up! 

To be sure, Philip Ingram was not in 
robust health either; for at times he suffered 
from asthma, and a drier climate had _ been 
recommended for him in the winter. But 
for all that, he was physically far stronger 
than Reginald; and not being engaged to 
any lady, as far as the Bishop knew, there 
was no question of making two devoted young 
people happy in his case. It was that last 
thought which finally decided Bishop Neville. 
Reginald ought to marry; he had waited 
very patiently for three years, and he de- 
served a happy home and a_ wife, after his 
arduous labours. 

The prelate drew the blotting-pad towards 
him, and without more ado wrote to Regi- 
nald offering him the living of Whitford; 
addressing the envelope first, and leaving it 
to dry whilst he wrote the letter, according 
to a habit he had. Then, remembering some 
other matters requiring attention, he indited 
two or three notes to different clergymen 
in the diocese ; amongst them, one to Philip 
Ingram, in reference to a confirmation he 
was about to hold in his parish. He _ had 
just closed the last envelope when his chap- 
lain returned; and handing them over 
to Mr. Truscott to place in the _ post-box in 
the hall, he leaned back in his chair with a 
sigh of relief to think that the question of 
the right man to send to Whitford, which 
had so worried him, was settled at last. 

That night he attended a meeting in the 
city, concerning a working-meén’s club which 
was carried on for the employés of a large 
engineering firin, engaging nearly a thousand 
hands. Philip Ingram was on the platform, 
but only as one of a dozen other clergymen. 
When the meeting concluded, the Bishop was 
seized upon by an old friend, Mr. Trotter, a 
wealthy layman who gave up much time to 
philanthropic schemes, and before he knew 
where he was he found himself listening to 
most enthusiastic praises of Philip Ingram. 

**He’s a splendid fellow!” said My. Trotter 
emphatically. ‘ve had my eye on him a 
long time, but even I hardly knew what he 
was until Attrill ” (mentioning one of the heads 
of the engineering firm) ‘told me how devoted 
he is to his work amongst their men. He never 
preaches at them, and he never worries them; 
but if a man is ill there’s nothing Ingram 
won't do for him, and more than once, when 
an employé has been dismissed for  mis- 
behaviour, he has gone privately to one of 



































































the partners and promised to be surety for 
his good behaviour if they would take him on 
again. Some of the very worst men he has 
worked quite a reformation in; and they’ll 
do things for him they wouldn't for anybody 
else, because they believe in him.” 

“T am truly rejoiced to hear it, Trotter. 
But I must confess I had no idea Ingram 
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critic was not to be passed over; and before 
going to rest the Bishop made some eniries 
in his private clergy list which exhibited a 
most laudable desire to atone for his previous 
vague dislike of Philip Ingram. None the 
less, he was uneasy in his mind; for what 
he had heard that night had made him 
doubt whether, after all, he had acted quite 








“The precious volume lay open before him.”—). 585, 


Was personally so popular; for to win the 
confidence of working men needs a com- 
bination of qualities which, excellent young 
man as he is, I did not think he possessed.” 
“Ah! that’s because he’s so reserved, and 
seldom unbends. But he can, when he 
chooses, make himself a very charming com- 
panion, though his stiff manner in company 
repels many. I consider him one of the most 
promising young clergymen in the diocese.” 
Such high praise from such a competent 


fairly in offering his son the living of Whit- 
ford. “I should certainly have offered it to 
Ingram if Reginald had not been in the 
way,” he confessed to himself, with his in- 
veterate truthfulness. “As it is, I fear I 
have allowed my affection for my son, and a 
foolish prejudice, to divert me from the strict 
path of rectitude. And I can’t set it right 
now, if I would; for no doubt I shall have 


a letter very soon from Reginald accepting 


the living; and I couldn't bear to disappoint 
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the boy by asking him to waive his right to 
Whitford. Besides, he will doubtless tell his 
fiancée and his Wheelsworth friends that | 
have offered it to him.” 

His exceedingly tender conscience caused the 
good Bishop to fret himself with such thoughts 
as these all the following morning; until 
Mr. Truscott secretly wondered what could 
have upset him so much. After luncheon he 
sent his chaplain to represent him at a 
clerical gathering, and was sitting in his 
library still worrying over the Whitford 
affair, when a footman came to say that Mr. 
Ingram had called, and wished for the favour 
of a few words with his Lordship. 

‘Oh, he’s come to arrange about the con- 
firmation—though he might just as well have 
written,” thought the prelate, as he told the 
man to show Mr. Ingram in at once. 

Accordingly the young cleric entered —so 
transformed that the Bishop involuntarily 
took off his glasses, rubbed them, and put 
them on again, to be quite sure this really was 
the curate-in-charge of St. Mary’s. For this 
was a Philip Ingram he had never seen before 
—his pale cheeks flushed, his eyes sparkling, 
his step elastic, and his whole bearing that of 
a man who has just experienced an over- 
whelming joy. He was so full of happiness 
that, without waiting for his superior to speak 
first, he plunged at once into what he had to 
say. 

‘*T couldn't rest until I had answered your 
very kind letter in person, my Lord.” he began, 
in a voice tremulous with feeling. “I do not 
know how to thank you sufficiently, both 
for the flattering offer you have made me, and 
for the very kind and fatherly manner in which 
you have done me the honour of addressing 
me. By your allusion to my dearest hopes, I see 
that your usual penetration has acquainted you 
with a secret which I believed until now was 
only shared by one other. Words fail me to 
express the gratitude I feel to you for all this, 
my Lord.” 

To say that the Bishop was absolutely elec- 
trified by this amazing address would be to 
absurdly understate his astonishment. He 
leaned back in his chair, gazing at his young 
visitor with the conviction that he must certainly 
have fallen asleep and dreamt all this. In sober, 
waking fact, Mr. Ingram had nothing for 
which to thank him so effusively. 

* You—you received my letter?” he stam- 
mered, trying to pull himself together. 

The curate pulled it out of his pocket with 
a smile. “It came by the first post this 
morning. There it is, my Lord; and I shall 
always keep it amongst my chief treasures, as 
a memorial of your great goodness to me.” 

The Bishop passed his hand over his he- 
wildered brow, and, tov dazed to answer, 
mechanically stretched out his hand for the 
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letter. Perhaps the perusal of it might throw 
some light on this puzzle. 


* The Palace, Anglemiunster. 
“May 9th, 190~, 

“My DEAR Boy,—The living of Whitford 
having become vacant, and being in my gift, | 
have decided, after mature reflection, to offer 
it to you. I trust you may see your way to 
accepting it, as a change to bragging country 
air would, [I feel sure, be beneficial to you 
after your arduous labours in a_ crowded 
town parish. I feel no compunction about 
passing over the numerous deserving elderly 
men in my diocese, in order to offer it to 
a young curate, as the climate in winter is 
too keen to suit most men who are advanced 
in years. 

“TI feel, also, that it is time your patience 
should be rewarded; and as this will enable 
you to realise your dearest hopes, by making 
a happy marriage possible for you, I have 
little doubt you will accept the living. Of 
course it need not follow that if you go to 
Whitford you should lose all interest in 
your present sphere of work.—In haste, be- 
lieve me, ever affectionately yours, 

*H. ANGLEMINSIS.’ 


? 


The reader lay back in his chair again, and 
closed his eyes with a stifled groan. The 
mystery was explained now, He had inad- 
vertently placed the letter intended for his 
son into the envelope which he had directed 
to Philip Ingram; so that the new-comer 
had been delighted with the unexpected 
offer of a good living, whilst Reginald was 
doubtless puzzling his brains over the letter 
referring to the confirmation at St, Mary’s! 
Truly. here was a beautiful kettle of fish— 
and all due to his own culpable carelessness! 

Philip Ingram, however,. was imuch_ too 
happy and excited to perceive anything 
strange in the manner of his reverend 
host. When very reserved people do let 
themselves go, they do it with a complete 
ness which keeps nothing concealed. And so 
he continued : 

“As I said before, it was the unusually 
confidential—indeed, | might say the absolutely 
affectionate—tone of your letter which touched 
me most. I was not aware I occupied s0 
high a place in your regard; and I feel ita 
great honour that you should address me as 
‘My dear boy,’ and ‘affectionately yours.’” 

There were tears in his eyes ; and the Bishop, 
his heart sinking into his guilty boots, won- 
dered what he ought to do. Was ever 4 
well-meaning prelate in such a_ difficulty 
before? His natural honesty shrank from 
accepting thanks and praises not his due; 
and yet he could not bring himself to be 
so brutal as to say to this poor fellow, now 
overbrimming with joy, “It’s all a mistake 
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_the letter was not intended for you at all, 
and I did not mean to offer you the living of 
Whitford.” Whatever happened, he certainly 
could not be so cruel as that. Fortunately, 
his silence still remained unnoticed. 

“— can only attribute the warmth of 
your expressions to the knowledge you have 
obtained—I confess [I cannot understand 
how—of the affection which exists between 
your eldest daughter, Miss Neville, and my- 
self,” continued the young visitor. ‘I hope 
yon do not look upon my supposition as pre- 
sumptuous, my Lord. Perhaps Al—perhaps 
Miss Neville has told you——” 

“She has never said a single word to me 
on the subject !” cried the Bishop, clutching 
at each arm of his chair in the desire to 
have some firm hold amidst the moral earth- 
quakes which were going on around him. 

Love-passages between this reserved young 
man and his daughter Alicia, the most busi- 
nesslike, unsentimental, and practical of 
young women, a girl who toiled from morning 
till night for this, that, and the other good 
object, and never seemed to care to look ata 
man! Good gracious! What could possibly 
be coming next ? 

“Ah! then you must have divined our 
secret by the aid of the marvellous intuition 
of which we have already seen so many in- 
stances in this diocese,” returned Philip; 
gazing at his reverend companion with mani- 
fest awe, as at some very superior type of 
wizard. “It is not that either of us would 
wish to do anything mean or underhand, my 
Lord. But when—when we first learnt the 
nature of our sentiments towards each other, 
I was only a poor curate, and it would have 
heen presumption in me to seek to bind Al— 
Miss Neville in any way; so it was agreed 
that there should be no engagement between 
us until my prospects improved, and in the 
meantime she was to be perfectly free to 
marry a more eligible suitor if she wished.” 

“But why didn’t you come forward and 
tell me so honestly at the time?” 

“How could 1? Would it not have been 
like asking you to give me a living at once? 
If you saw fit to promote me on your own 
initiative, well and good; but I would have 
remained a curate all my days rather than 
make my love for your daughter a pretext for 
seeking preferment!” answered the young 
man, rather hotly. “For that reason, I 
begged your daughter not to say a word either. 
[ would not have it thought that I had can- 
vassed for a living, either directly or indi- 
rectly 1” 

Yes, undoubtedly that was the proper spirit, 
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for a young man to show; and the Bishop, 
in the midst of all his amazement, was con- 
scious of liking the speaker much better than 
he would have thought possible an hour ago. 
Alicia, who was an excellent judge of char- 
acter, had clearly chosen a man of refined 
theught and feeling. 

“I had intended, if I ever received the 
offer of a benefice, to immediately ask your 
Lordship’s permission to pay my addresses to 
your daughter,” continued Philip. ‘‘ But your 
very cordial letter has made it plain that I 
need expect no opposition from you—in fact, 
that you have been planning for our happiness 
all along. It rejoices me to find that you 
consider ine worthy to be Alicia’s husband; 
and I promise to do my very best to make 
her happy.” 

Poor Bishop Neville! If he had hesitated to 
speak out before, still less could he tell the brutal 
truth now, when the happiness of two people 
was at stake, and one of them his favourite 
daughter! There seemed nothing for it but 
to allow the mistake to be persisted in. He 
must hope there would soon be another living 
in his gift which would do for Reginald. 
Philip Ingram deserved to go to Whitford, 
and he should go; but the fact that he entirely 
owed his promotion to a misdirected letter 
should be a secret for ever locked in the pre- 
late’s own breast. 

He stretched out his hand to his future son- 
in-law. ‘Give me no more thanks—I don’t 
deserve them,” he said. ‘You have worked 
hard in Angleminster, and I know no man 
better deserving of promotion.” 


* * * * * 


“Philip is such a dear!” Alicia confided to 
her father that night. ‘‘ You couldn’t imagine 
anybody more fastidiously truthful and hon- 
ourable! But what I can’t understand is how 
you could possibly find out that we were in 
love with each other; I’m sure we never 
gave the slightest hint of such a_ thing! 
Philip,” with a pretty blush, “ Philip wouldn't 
allow it!” 

And to this day Bishop Neville’s family 
are somewhat in awe of his almost super- 
natural power of discernment, as evinced by 
his choice of a vicar for the living of Whit- 
ford, and his discovery of the existence of an 
attachment entirely imperceptible to any other 
eye. It is quite useless for him to seek to deny 
the prescience thus attributed to him; for, 
as Alicia triumphantly says, there is his own 
letter to prove it! 

And that argument, of course, is unanswer- 
able. 
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CHRIST DIES NO MORE. 


An Easter Sermon by the Very Rev. P. F. Eliot, D.D., Dean of 
Windsor and Domestic Chaplain to the King. 








“Christ being raised from the dead dieth ro more.”—ROMANs vi. 9. 


meget RE are two very 
~ £ definite and very 
distinct assertions. 
They come from 
one whose every 
statement carries 
with it an 
authority that no 
Christian can gain- 
say: for we recog- 
nise in St. Paul not merely a man of 
great intellectual power and of great 
spiritual insight—not merely a_ leader 
of thought, and a personality of extra- 
ordinary force and influence—but also 
an apostle of Jesus Christ, called and 
commissioned to proclaim the message 
of the Gospel, and to bring that Gospel 
into touch with all human life, and 
qualified for his task by the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit of God. 

The first of the two assertions which 
St. Paul makes in the sentence before us 
is the statement of the great fact which 
Easter forces upon our thoughts — the 
historical fact that Jesus Christ rose 
from the dead. He and his brother 
apostles proclaimed this fact unceasingly. 
It was that which made them what they 
were. It was that which was the great 
overwhelming evidence of the truth of 
the Gospel which they taught. Every- 
where and at all times they were wit- 
nesses of the Resurrection. And we to- 
day cannot make too much of this great 
fact of history. For it is really the 
foundation-stone on which our Christian 
faith rests. It is worth far more to us 
than the Old Testament. For, if men 
could prove to demonstration that much 





of those sacred books is mythical, and 
that some of what they set forth is 
erroneous, and that nothing of what 
they say is really inspired of God—still, 
even so, the coming of the Son of God 
would be attested by the Resurrection ; 
and accordingly the loss of the Old 
Testament, if we had to lose it, would 
not at all mean the loss of Christianity. 
The fact of the Resurrection of Christ 
is also worth more to us even than the 
possession of the New Testament. For 
it was a fact, and it was a _ revelation 
of the love of God to man, before a 
single line of the New Testament was 
written. If we had no New Testament 
at all, yet the Christian religion and the 
Gospel which it proclaims would remain. 

But without the Resurrection Chris- 
tianity could not live. “If Christ be 
not raised,” said St. Paul, * your faith is 
vain.” If this is so, we can understand 
why the apostles laid such stress on 
Christ’s Resurrection and placed it in the 
forefront of all their teaching and 
preaching. And it is this fact which for 
the hundredth time is plainly asserted 
in the sentence before us: “Christ being 
raised from the dead.” 

But a second assertion immediately 
follows. St. Paul declares that the risen 
Christ ‘‘dieth no more.” He means that 
never again can Christ pass through 
death. The ruler’s daughter, the widow's 
son, and Lazarus of Bethany were all 
“raised from the dead” by the power of 
Christ, but they all died again. They 
were only raised for a time; they were 
only brought to life until death should 
once more claim them. But the risen 
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Christ “dieth no more.” Risen from the 
dead, He is not only living, but living 
for ever. 

It is this which St. Paul asserts, and 
it is precisely what the risen Lord Him- 
self declares. When in His majesty and 
glory He appeared to St. John and 
touched his prostrate form with His 
right hand, His declaration was, **I am 
He that liveth, and was dead; and, be- 
hold, I am alive for evermore.” And 
when in his vision St. John heard the 
great chorus of praise which cried out, 
** Worthy is the Lamb that was slain!” 
he tells us that this worship was 
addressed to ‘‘ Him that liveth for ever 
and ever.” The risen Christ, then, as 
St. Paul says, ‘“‘dieth no more.” 

I. There should, indeed, be nothing at 
all to surprise us in the apostle’s declara- 
tion. The death of Christ on the cross 
was, to use human language, an episode 
in His glorious existence. With us men 
death is our destiny. It is no vicissitude 
that may possibly, or in all likelihood, 
happen to us. It comes, as we say, in 
the natural course of things. We were 
born—we came into existence—in order 
that we might eventually die. It is ap- 
pointed unto men once to die. If any 
man were not to die, it would be an 
exception to the law of man’s vving. 
‘In Adam all die.” 

But it is quite’ otherwise with Jesus 
Christ. He is the “living One”—‘* the 
Life.” Perpetual and uninterrupted life is 
the law of His being. For Him, therefore. 
to die is a contravention of the law of 
His being. He consented—He chose—to 
die, because He had a great purpose in 
view which was to be accomplished by 
this means. He died in order that by His 
death He might redeem mankind, and 
so fulfil the gracious purposes of Divine 
love. But yet death was to Him an in- 
terruption in the course of His existence. 
And when the death was over and its pur- 
pose accomplished, the true course of His 
existence was once more resumed, having 
been for a time departed from. Risen from 
the dead, He is what He was from all 
ceternity—the living One. 

And when this is considered, there is 
nothing at all to surprise us in St. Paul’s 
assertion that ‘** Christ being raised from 
the dead dieth no more.” He is presented 
to our thoughts and faith as the ever- 
living One—Who did indeed once die * for 
us men and for our salvation,” but Who 





in the essence of His being “liveth for 
evermore. 

Il. Now upon this truth of the ever-liy. 
ing Christ Who “dieth no more” there js 
a great deal that hangs. Canon Liddon 
in one of his sermons points out how 
this truth of the everlasting Christ 
guarantees the permanence of His Church. 
The Church of Christ—the kingdom of 
God upon earth—does in its outward 
appearance resemble the kingdoms of 
this worid with which we are familiar. 
The Church has her members and 
her subjects. She has her organisation, 
and her laws, and her customs, and 
her limits. She, like all earthly king. 
doms, is subject to the invasion of her 
foes, to inward corruption, to times of 
feebleness and decline. There have been 
times in the history of the Church when 
she has been thrown down into the 
dust by the terrible force of persecution. 
There have been times when she has been 
torn asunder by dissension, times when 
the poison of false doctrine has gone far 
to imperil her life, times when she has 
gone to sleep on the pillow of ease and 
prosperity. 

Such times may come again, and seem 
again ‘to threaten her very life. But 
what is the guarantee to her faithful 
children that she shall never perish? 
What is the assurance that the kingdom 
of Christ on earth shall never become a 
thing of the past like the ancient empires 
of Assyria and Babylon and Persia and, 
Rome? The assurance and the guarantee 
of her permanence lies in this—that she 
draws her life from the risen Christ, and 
the risen Christ “dieth no more.” If 
the source of the Church’s life is ever- 
living, the Church itself must be ever- 
living too. Men may flourish in our 
faces the criticisms which seem to take 
the heart out of the Bible; they may 
insist upon the marvellous discoveries of 
science, and upon what seem to be the 
inevitable conclusions of human reason; 
and they may tell us that the Chureh 
must soon wither and perish, scorched 
to death by the fierce light of modern 
intellect and modern discovery, and _ its 
heart paralysed by the onward march 
of science and philosophy. But we may 
smile at all their confident predictions 
when we remember that He Who “ dieth 
no more” has declared to His Chureh, 
‘I am with you all the days, even 
the end of the world.” If He is always 
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with His Church, the source and guaran- 
tee of her life, we are sure that because 
He lives she shall live also. Because 
Christ “‘dieth uo more,” the Church 
which is His body is imperishable. 

It is for us, her children, to take care 
that her life is active and vigorous, that 
she always turns a courageous face to- 
wards all her foes, whoever they may be, 
that she always carries forward the 
standard of the Cross throughout the 
world, that she ever opens her arms 
wide to welcome sinners to her bosom 
that they may find pardon and _ life 
and peace in the Saviour Whose Gospel 
she proclaims. And it will be our 
constant encouragement and our abiding 
trength, amid all difficulties and all 
perils, that because the Church is bound 
fast to her ever-living Head she cannot 
perish, but shall be at last, when her war- 
fare is accomplished, the ** great Church 
victorious,” and then, when her victory is 
won, “the Church at rest.” 

fil. There is yet a further significance 
in St. Paul’s assertion that Christ * dieth 
no more.” If the truth which he asserts 
guarantees the permanence of the Church, 
italso guarantees the perseverance of every 
individual believer. It must ever be 
remembered that it is to perseverance 
the perseverance Which endures to the end 

that final victory is promised, and that 


the erown of life is held out. There 
must, for instance, be perseverance in 
Repentance. For Repentance is not a 


single outburst of genuine sorrow for 
past sin, however deep and passionate it 
may be, but a daily forsaking of sin: a 
continued, life-long abhorrence of it. <A 
Repentance which does not last is not 
true Repentance at all. To be real and 
true it must be persevering. So, too, 
there must be perseverance in Faith. 
For Faith is not a single uprising of the 
soul towards God; it is not a temporary 
emotion, however deeply stirred, which 
for the moment stretches forth to and 
embraces and rests in the love of God 
and the hope of glory. but it is the 
abiding habit of the soul whereby it 
cleaves to the Lord. Faith, to be true, 
ust of necessity be persevering. 

And Christian conflict does not mean 
the putting on of the armour of God now 
and then, and the striking of some few 
blows against the enemy, with long in- 
tervals of retirement from the battlefield. 
It does not mean the sword heid aloft 
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and wielded valiantly to-day and then 
returned to its sheath to-morrow. But 


-it means a warfare in which there is 


no discharge. The call to the Christian 
soldier is that expressed in one of our 
well-known hymns: 


“Gird thy heavenly armour on, 
Wear it ever, night and day.” 


Christian conflict, if it is to be that 
which the New Testament pictures to us, 
must be persevering. Victory is promised. 
not to the warrior who fights now and 
then, but to him who is Christ's ‘ faith- 
ful soldier and servant to his life’s end.” 

What is the purpose of the great 
Kaster festival? Surely it is not simply 
to evoke a great outburst of believing 
adoration throughout all Christendom 
as we stand at the empty tomb and 
hear the angelic message, ‘“‘He is not 
here: He is risen.” It is, indeed, a won- 
derful thought that each Eastertide the 
heart of all Christendom vibrates with 
the blessed certainty that Christ “ rose 
from the dead the third day, according 
to the Scriptures.” and that being ‘ risen 
from the dead” He ‘“dieth no more.” 
But it is only a part of the purpose 
of the great festival to preclaim from 
year to year the Resurrection of the 
crucified Jesus, and to invite the adora- 
tion of all who profess and call themselves 
Christians. Its further and deeper pur- 
pose is to help all who listen to the 
wonderful story into such a faith in the 
Son of God Who * died for our sins, and 
rose again for our justification,” as shall 
grow in the growing years into an ever- 
deepening conviction, illuminating all 
the soul, and taking possession of the 
will and transforming all the life. 

But whence comes the real strength 
for this perseverance in repentance, ana 
in faith, and in the conflict of Christian 
life? It comes through union with the 
abiding life of the risen Lord. He ‘* dieth 
no more.” He is “alive for evermore.” 
And, so far as we cleave to Him, His 
abiding life is poured into us; and in 
the strength of that abiding life lies the 
guarantee of the soul's perseverance to 
the end. There are ways by which 
that cleaving to Him becomes possible 
to us. We may be, as so many of us are, 
infirm in purpose. weak in will, open on 
all sides to the assaults of our spiritual 
foes, sensitive to the manifold attractions 
of things present, driven hither and 
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thither by the imperious demands of our 
passions—and yet it is possible for us to 
cleave to the Lord. 


The ways are open to us all. Inthe 
humble, earnest prayer which seeks 
Him in the quiet moments of private 


devotion—in the reverent reading of the 
sacred volume, out of which His living 
voice speaks to us—in the coming into 
the courts of the Lord’s house with the 
congregation of His people, mingling our 
prayers and praises with them and 
listening to the messages brought to us 
by the commissioned ambassador of the 
King of Kings—in the devout partaking 
in the Sacrament of the Redeemer’s love, 
wherein we spiritually feed upon His 
body and blood, and so ‘“‘dwell in Him and 
He in us.” These are the ways whereby 
we draw closer and closer to Him, and 
become more and: more one with Him. 
And it is when we thus “abide in Him” 


that the life of Him Who “dieth no 
more” is imparted to us; and in the 
power of that life we are “alive unto 


God.” Because He lives, we live also in 
Him—and, with His life in us, we are 
enabled to endure unto the end. 

IV. To endure to the end is to endure 
beyond the end. Christ ‘‘dieth no more” 
and to be made one with Him Who 
‘liveth for evermore” is to be assured 
of a life that does not end with the life 
of the body. He Himself has assured us 
of this, in words that have been trea- 
sured up ever since as the certain 
warrant of our Christian hope. “I am 
the Resurrection, and the Life: he that 
believeth in Me, though He were dead, 
yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in Me shall never die.” 

Little indeed is revealed to us of that 
life beyond the grave. We are quite 
unable to picture it to ourselves. When 
our dear ones pass away out of our 


homes and are no more seen, we wonder 
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and what 


they 
Is the life there at all 
life with which we are so familiar here? 


where 
doing. 


are they are 


like the 


Do they know what is passing in the 
life they have left? Do they hear us 
when we speak of them? Are they ever 
permitted to come unseen into their 
former homes? Can the mother ever 
whisper words of warning and encourage- 
ment to the boy whom she left behind 
just entering on the battle of life ? 
the wife ever come once more to the 
side of her husband as he kneels in 
prayer in the old home, or as he draws 
near to the Holy Table where they so 
often used to partake of the Heavenly 
Food ? 

These are questions which cannot be 
answered. What would we not give if 
only some messenger could be sent from 
the iand beyond the grave to tell us all 
we would so gladly know concerning 
those who have departed from us! But 
it may not be. A thick veil which we 
cannot lift hangs between that world 
and this. 

And yet we have one rich consolation 
in spite of the silence and the darkness 


Does 


which surround that unknown land. We 
are sure that, wherever they are and 
whatever they are doing, they live. And 


we are sure of this because ‘ Christ 
being raised from the dead dieth no 
more.” His people are one with Him— 


and, because He lives, they live also. 

For the Christian to die is to live. 
What the life is like we cannot imagine. 
We must be content to know that it is 
life, and that it is life ** with Christ.” 

With what gladness, then, should Easter 
be greeted! For it comes each year with 
the blessed message that Christ is “ risen 
from the dead” and that He “ dieth no 
more,” and that in Him His Church and 
people cannot perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. 


























WHAT THE BIRDS SING. 
pao birds, ye sang of bliss 


alone 
When life was fresh and fair, 
And then, when all life’s joys were . 
flown, 
Your carol woke despair. 
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Now hope aid grief alike are 
hushed, 
And all earth’s storms are o’er, 
How is it that, since life is 
crushed 
Ye sing of Spring once more? 


Is it—so dare I read your rime, 
Sweet minstrels of the skies— 
Ye sang of Eden in our prime, 
And now, of Paradise ? 
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AT THE SALE 


OING, going—eavho'll say  four- Indeed, he was at the end of his resources; 

ten-four, t-o-u-r, go-ing and but the auctioneer did not know _ that. 
gone for four hundred dollars to Bill Potter.” Every time he put up a_ new article his 

The auctioneer stepped briskly from the eyes sought Bill inquiringly, as though 
piazza of the little farmhouse and, followed singling him out as the principal buyer. 
hy the crowd of buyers and idlers, made «a When the eyes became too persistent, Bill 
circuit of the out-buildings, selling along shook his head — smilingly. Finally he 
the way such things as were pointed out turned away to look over his new _ posses- 
by the farmer. At the pigsty a couple of sions. going from the barn to the orchard, 
fine shoats were sold to Bill Potter for and on through one field after another to 
twenty dollars; at the poultry yard the the woods. It was a good farm, though 
farmer suggested that the hens and chickens small; and when he returned his face was 
and turkeys be offered “iff a lump”; and glowing and his eyes were bright with sat- 
they went to Bill Potter also, for forty  isfaction. He had not expected to get to 
dollars. Then the stable was passed, for the this point in his ambition so soon. He was 
farmer decided he would take the horses on — barely twenty-one, and was the owner of a 
with him to the next place. farm. 

A well-worn carry-all that was near the Oniy a week before, he had thought to put 
end of its usefulness was next put up and the five hundred dollars he had saved into 
sold. Bill Potter did not bid for this, nor hiring and stocking a small place, and then 
did he make an offer for any of the rusty working on until he should be able to buy 
tools, worn sets of harness, and out-of-date one. Then had come the news of the auction, 
machines that were successively offered and and he thought that here he might be able to 
sold, singly or in lots. But in the field he purchase at reduced price some of the things 
bought in a stack of hay for twenty dollars, he would need. But of the possibility of buy- 
and at the barn a homely but serviceable ing the farm itself he had not dreamed 
cart for twenty more. Then he stood back It had gone ridiculously low, for it was 
and watched the sale with folded arms. better worth a thousand dollars than the 































































paltry fou hundred he had paid; and after 
the building of the new station it would 
speedily advance to fifteen hundred, or even 
two thousand. The man must have been 
crazy to let the farm slip through his fingers 
for such a price. What if he had not heard ? 
But, no, he must have known. Such things 
travel fast. 

The sale was over when he returned, and 
the people were dispersing with their pur- 
auctioneer had gone. The 
farmer was seated upon the chopping block, 
gazing ruefully round. 

“It’s sort o’ hard breakin’ from a_ place 
that one’s been on long’s [ve been here,” he 
said as Bill approached. 

“Yes, indeed,” Bill answered. Then: ** Look 
here, Mr. Bolton, how came you to let the place 
go for such a price? I can’t understand it.” 
“Well, it did go pretty low—that’s a fact. 
It ought to be worth five or six hundred. 
But it’s jest this way with me: I’m too far 
off. Two miles from a_ railroad station is 
plenty for a man who ships all his stuff. 
When I got this place, ten years ago, an’ 
found a railroad was goin’ right across it, I 
thought I was made. But the railroad went 
an’ built its closest station seven miles away. 
Jest think of it! A railroad right across your 
land, an’ the station seven miles away! 
Ridic’lous, ain’t it? Well, I've pulled along 
the best I could since then, thinkin’ that 
mebbe business would warrant ’em in buildin’ 
a station clost by sometime. But it don’t 
come. Now I’m doin’ what I ought to have 
done ten years ago, sellin’ for what I can 


chases. The 


get an’ movin’ to some place it’s easy to 
ship from. But, for all that, you’ve got a 
bargain, Bill. A strong young feller like 


you ought to make money here.” 

“Then you haven't heard of the station to 
be built on the level below your land?” Bill 
asked abruptly. 
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The farmer laughed. 

“Yes, I have; 
ten years; goin’ to be built each next year, 
sure.” 

‘** But it is sure this time,” Bill said gravely. 
“TI heard it from the superintendent’s own 
lips yesterday. I was down to ship off some 
things, and heard him talking to the express 
agent. The station is to be commenced at 
once.” 

“Sho! you don’t say!” The farmer was on 
his feet now, his face suddenly become serious. 
** Well, that does beat all! Here I’ve waited 
ten years, an’ missed it by a few days. Queer 
luck, ain’t it? But don’t you feel to blame, 
Bill,” as he saw the gravity on the other's 
face. ‘* You've bought the place open an’ fair, 
an’ I ain’t blamin’ you a mite. It’s a poor 
wind that blows nobody good.” 

“But [ might have told you before the 
sale,” Bill responded; *‘only I supposed you 
had already heard.” 

* Didn’t matter whether I'd heard or not,” 
averred the farmer stoutly. ‘“ That was my 
look-out. Your look-out was to get the best 
bargain you could. That’s the way Vd have 
done. Of course, Tm sorry not to have 
heard, but I don’t hold you to blame. The 
farm’s yours, by law an’ all.” 

Bill gazed out to where the orchard was 
beginning to bend beneath its load of fruit; 
to the fields that were green and undulating 
with thrifty grasses. It was all his. Even 
the farmer conceded this: * by law an’ all.’ 
But he turned suddenly. 

“T ean’t afford to own it that way,” he 
cried sharply. ‘It wouldn’t pay me in the 
end. We'll call the auction off, and leave 
things as they were before the sale. Ill be 
up to-morrow, and if you're willing to sell 
the farm then, at a fair price [ll take it.” 

But when he went up the next day the 
farmer had concluded not to sell. 
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A Century of Englishwomen’s Work. 


HE tide of. Time rolled 
stormily over the dying 
eighteenth century, and 
swept in the nineteenth 
with the roar of war. 
Who could tell that this 
new century, born in 
adversity, should prove 
the most glorious that 
Great Britain has ever 
known? Even the ques- 
tion whether its birthday 
fell in 1800 or 1801 was a 
matter of contention be- 
tween poets, astronomers, 
and mathematicians. 

Such harmless disagreements may have 
diverted attention from the bread riots and 
anarchy at home and the armed neutrality 
against England abroad. It was the era of 
a great cry—a cry which rose from the slums 
of the city, the ranks of the army and 
navy, and from prisons throughout Europe. 
Violent threats and _ passionate’ rebellion 
mingled with the wails of- hunger and _ suffer- 
ing. A mighty voice called leaders and 
reformers into being, and men rose up strong 
in spirit, created and prepared to mark the 
age. The few worren who listened and 
responded before the reign of the great and 
noble Queen have multiplied into a_ great 
host. At the present day the foremost in 
the van best realise the vastness of the 
unreclaimed region that yet lies submerged 
before them. But the pioneers who have 
joined the great cloud of witnesses, as long 
as they live in memory, still call upon 
fainting spirits to take courage and press 
towards the mark of perfection. Within the 
veil the advance is seen when the toilers cry 
out that their labour is in vain. Time has 
transformed many haunts of those women 
leaders of the past into picturesque ruins or 
archeological curiosities. In their days the 
abodes of crime, darkness and suffering were 
not softened down by an _ overgrowth of 
romance. Foul air, foul smells, foul language 
were only small and inevitable attendants of 
the evil monsters struggling for full posses- 
sion of prisons, convict ships, and Britain’s 
strongholds. 

In the year 1800, a time when the majority 
of the good, the gentle, and the simple of 
London looked upon a public execution on 
Monday morning as a social necessity with 
which they had no particular concern, an 
honest merchant, Joseph Fry, brought his 
bride, a fair and handsome girl of twenty, to 
live in St. Mildred’s Court, E.C. She wore 





the costume affected by the Society of 
Friends, whom she had joined three years 
before. A plain white cap crowned a calm 
and powerful, but unconscious, leader, whilst 
a very tender, motherly heart beat under 
the folded handkerchief. Unknown to anyone 
but her nearest relatives, and in spite of a 
somewhat commanding presence, it was a 
heart which palpitated with nervousness 
when she was dragged into notice, and 
which made her conscience accuse her of a 
natural tendency ‘to the fear of man.” She 
could not indulge her taste for a_ wholly 
domestic life whilst troubles surged outside 
her own happy circle. Tales from the Old 
Bailey were sad enough to disturb the peace 
of the pitiful. Here is one from the Times 
of January 19th, 1801. ‘* Andrew Branning, a 
little boy no more than thirteen years old, 
was tried for burglariously entering the dwell- 
ing of Sarah Dane, and stealing therein a 
silver dessert-spoon. The prisoner was 
taken in consequence of having dropped his 
hat together with the spoon in question, and 
his endeavouring to pick them up again.” 
For this offence, poor litthe Andrew was 
hurried out of a world whose neglect, 
perhaps, was responsible for his being a 
criminal. His retaliation upon Sarah Dane 
was pardonable in comparison with the 
coldness and inhumanity of respectable 
persons who saw their neighbours dying in 
misery and passed by on the other side. <A 
judge who surpassed his colleagues in 
readiness to pass sentence of death, irrespec- 
tive of age, sex, or offence, excused himself 
by saying that hanging was a more merciful 
punishment than imprisonment. 

The horrors of the jails can be dimly im- 
agined by a visit to the room where Elizabeth 
Fry made her way under the auspices of the 
British Society, an association formed for the 
benefit of prisoners, which she joined in 
1813. <A blessed spirit of discontent with 
the treatment of criminals had crept into 
thoughtful minds in most of the countries 
of Europe. Within the grey, grim stone 
pile the disused historical room is a con- 
trast to the more modern part which the 
grey-haired Quakeress saw with satisfaction 
and = thankfulness. The ponderous — old 
shackles — handcuffs and leg fetters — are 
mercifully covered in rust; the whipping 
block knows only the ghosts of the men, 
women, and children who huddled together 
around it, at liberty to curse, swear, fight, 
or play. For prisons generally were cages 
for wild and dangerous animals, places 
where public anger was avenged. Innocent 
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children suffered with their guilty (and 
sometimes with their guiltless) mothers. We 
owe it to Elizabeth Fry and others like- 
minded that the ideal prison is now a 
school where the ignorant learn to keep the 
law, a hospital for diseases of the mind 
and soul, a national mint where damaged 
coins of the realm are melted down and 
returned to the nation stamped with the 
royal image and worth the price it sets upon 
them. 

There was no general outcry at the begin- 
ning of the century at a poor woman, whose 
husband had been seized by the press-gang, 
being sentenced to death for stealing a loaf 
of bread for her hungry children. But in 
St. Mildred’s Court a merchant’s wife lay 
awake at night, praying and planning, and 
spent anxious days in pleading for the lives 
of poor creatures more sinned against than 
sinning, who had poured out their stories 
into her patient ear whilst they rocked and 
fondled their infants, soon to be left mother- 
less and degraded in the eyes of the world. 
Intense compassion filled her words with 
persuasive. eloquence. Governors, statesmen, 
and monarchs ‘were influenced by them. 
Criminals listened, and faces hard and cold 
as cast iron or carved granite streamed with 
tears as she pleaded with them as _ lost 
children to return to their Father. It was 
love and pity that made her absolutely 
fearless either to speak before kings or, in 
spite of the clamour raised by all parties, to 
enter alone and unprotected into prisons so 
filled with violence .and in such a condition 
of filth that even the turnkeys themselves 
hardly dared to expose themselves in the same 
manner. 

How a woman with such a large family-- 
for Elizabeth Fry saw fifteen children and 
nine grandchildren seated together round her 
table—how this young mother and elderly 
grandmother found time and strength for 
Bible classes, and the superintendence of 
lessons in sewing, knitting, reading, and 
writing amongst the women prisoners, was 
best known to herself. In addition, she 
visited convict ships and prisons in the 
provinces and on the Continent, and gave 
evidence before the House of Commons 
regarding her experiences. Whilst she 
laboured, the great power of public opinion 
rose steadily on the side of humanity. 
Between 1820 and 1830 the number of 
criminals executed was reduced to 720. 
However these figures may be regarded now, 
the philanthropists of the period might 
congratulate themselves on the improvement. 
They could compare the figures, for instance, 
with those of the time of Henry VIII. In 
the thirty-eight years of his reign, no less than 
78,000 criminals were executed. They could 









take courage, for an increasing number of men 
and women struggled against the stream to 
raise the standard of mercy, and year aftey 
year Sir Robert Peel grappled with the 
sanguinary enactments of the penal code. 
Meanwhile, a child was growing up destined 
to do more than any ruler before her to 
completely change the current of popular 
ideas. In 1881 Elizabeth Fry noted in hey, 
journal that she had had an interview with 
the Duchess of Kent and her daughter 
Victoria—*‘ a sweet, lovely, and hopeful child.” 
Six years afterwards this young girl came to 
the throne, and the first year of her reign 
was crowned with mercy. Act I. Victoria, 
1837, changes the penalty of death for forgery 
to transportation. From this time through- 
out the century women workers were linked 
together by one woman, whose sympathy, 
liberality, and constant example have done 
more than history can ever tel! to make 
this world a better place. In 1841 the Prince 
Consort gave Elizabeth Fry a letter to the 
King of Holland, and she had an audience 
with him and the Queen and their daughter, 
It was a remarkable event for a humble 
Quakeress to stand up before’ royalty to 
denounce what she regarded as national evils, 
and to express her ‘‘earnest desire that the 
King’s reign might be marked by the prisons 
being so reformed that punishment might 
become the means of reformation to the 
criminals; by the lower classes being religi- 
ously educated ; by the slaves in the colonies 
being liberated.” Still more remarkable was 
the immediate result. ‘The King took me 
by the hand,” she wrote, ‘‘and said he hoped 
Gop would bless me.” 

That hand was soon after grasped by a 
miserable subject in the King’s dominion. 
Elizabeth Fry visited various institutions, 
including a lunatic asylum, which she found 
in a deplorable condition. Her tender, 
motherly face had a magnetic effect upon 
one dangerous patient, who lay unclothed 
and grovelling in the straw. The poor 
creature dragged herself as near to it as 
her chains allowed, and, with an agony of 
sobs, grasped the hand outstretched to meet 
her and covered it with tears and_ kisses. 
The keepers had an involuntary lesson that 
‘Might has not half the power of gentle- 
ness.” 

“Into the night of prison Elizabeth Fry 
brings the radiance of love” was printed 
on an almanack published in Hamburg. In 
Prussia, barbarous shackles were lightened ; 
in France, prisoners were liberated from 
dungeons: wherever she went, whether in 
Great Britain, Belgium, Denmark or Prussia, 
her recommendation to mercy was respected. 
Long before the year 1845, when her work 
and her life on earth ended together, 4 
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bloodless revolution had set in. It permeated 
prisons, hospitals, lunatic asylums, and _ ele- 
mentary schools; it affected the whole tone 
of feeling between rich and poor. 

While Elizabeth Fry was still active, one 
young girl had already become familiar with 
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her elder’s work of merey in prison yards 
and prison cells, and in 1860 she had gained 
sufficient experience to address the Social 
Science Congress on the state of English 
prisoners, The desire of this lady, Mrs. 
Meredith, was to help the women discharged 
from jail to find again their precious lost 
character in a life of honesty and industry. 
Che Director-General of the English Convict 
Prisons gave her full permission to visit the 
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inmates of the London prisons, and other 
authorities gave her many facilities to mother 
these caged birds on their release. The 
‘Elizabeth Fry Refuge ” did then, as now, a 
good work for those who were under twenty- 
five and had borne a good character when 


DUCHESS OF KENT AND PRINCESS VICTORIA 


under detention. For the older and less hopetul 
women the Prison Gate Mission was started.* 
A breakfast and an offer of work were so fre- 
quently accepted, and with such good results, 
that Nine Elms House became, with the sanc- 
tion of the Home Office, the headquarters of 
the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid in connection 
with H.M. Convict Prisons. The backbone of 
the little industrial community comprises 


* This work is now confined more to young women, 
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reclaimed prisoners whose characters have been 
established for years, and who stretch out a 
helping hand to others. Their savings in 1899 
amounted to over £70, and in that year 247 
newly discharged prisoners were admitted to 
the advantages of the institution. The 
results of thirty years’ labour have silenced 
the criticism that time and labour were spent 
on aclass of persons incapable of reformation. 
No reform can be attempted without a pain- 
ful struggle with the powers of evil; but 
religious work is no longer opposed _ in 
England by the powers that be; they 
readily acknowledge the good that is being 
done for prisoners both in and out of 
prison. The compilers of the Parliamentary 
Blue Book, for instance, declared, that the 
State ‘‘owes a great debt of gratitude to the 
authorities of the Church Army” for this 
department of their work. 

The women who have helped to make the 
history of the nineteenth century did not 
confine their efforts to do good to the special 
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work by which they are generally known 
mn" ° simeitien . ° - mae " ¢ 
1 he discove ry of sin or suffering, wherever 
it might be, was an inspiration to them 
Elizabeth Fry was always in request when 


one of her numerous relations was ill. This 
experience taught her that invalids in the 
hands of hired attendants were often the 


victims of veritable harpies, women greedy 
for perquisites, who ‘‘snored the sick man 
dead.” So with the help of her daughters and 
of her sister-in-law, Mrs. Samuel Gurney, and 
under the patronage of Adelaide, the Queen 
Dowager, she opened the _ first training 
institution in England for nurses, at 16, Broad 
Street Buildings. 


This institution was framed on the model 
of one opened at Kaiserwerth by Pastor 
Fliedner. It was there that Florence Night- 


ingale, whose name is always associated with 
reform in hospitals, went for training in 1851, 


On her return to England, she devoted 
herself to reorganising the Governesses’ 
Sanatorium in Harley Street. Then there 














came a tale to England of the awful suffer- 
ing in the Crimea owing to the defective 
management of the military hospitals. <A 
corps of Amazons rose up ready, at least in 
will, to start for the front, and amongst 
them was ready equipped to officer 
these recruits and volunteers. Florence 
Nightingale’s letter to Lord Herbert, the 
Secretary at War, offering her services, 
crossed one from himself inviting her to be 
“lady-in-chief” of the force of ninety-two 
women. She took up her quarters in the 
Barrack Hospital at Scutari on November 


4th, 1854, and very quickly reduced chaos 
into order. With the aid of a _ sanitary 
commission, she so altered the face of affairs 
that the death rate was reduced to that of 
hospitals at home. Her efforts were not 
limited to directing others or organising 
general reforms. The = suffering heroes 


measured the long dark nights by the visits 


of the “lady with the lamp,” whose tender, 
watchful care seemed to bring them nearer 
te their far-away home. When England 
understood what Florence Nightingale had 
accomplished, and that her own strength 
had been sacrificed in devotion to others, its 
enthusiasm knew no bounds. Her admirers 


discovered that * Flit on, cheering angel” was 
her name; they 


they raised a 


&@ suitable 
celebrated 


anagram on 
pe etry ; 


her in 


MISS ROBINSON WATCHING THE PROCESSION 





She declined to accept 


testimonial of £50,000. 
any money for herself, but suggested that 
the sum collected should be used in starting 
a training home for nurses. The Nightingale 
Home at St. Thomas’s Hospital is the 
memorial of an Englishwoman’s devotion. 
But perhaps a more lasting honour is the 
long train of women, to whom her example 
Was an inspiration, who still press on with 
quiet steps into every place where pain and 
call them. One of the most dis- 
tinguished was the noble daughter of the 
noblest of queens. The Princess Alice was 
never dearer to the English nation than when 
it was known that she had been her father’s 
nurse and comfort in, his last illness in 1861. 


suffering 


She nursed the sick and wounded soldiers, 
French and German alike, in the hospital 
in the field at Darmstadt. She nursed the 
King in his dangerous illness in 1871. 


At last, after nursing her own children 
who were attacked with diphtheria, her 
motherly instincts prevailed over cold 
prudence, and a kiss to her little suffering 
boy, whose sister and playmate had _ been 
taken from him, sealed her own fate. It 


would be impossible to say how many women 
have died in the struggle with life and death, 
and how many more voluntarily face danger 
which their experience and the advance of 
science steadily diminish. 
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Flovence Nightingale has always borne the 
scars of the conflict in the Crimea, but by 
her pen she has helped to reduce nursing to a 
fine art. Her sympathy with soldiers, sick 
or well, her knowledge of their difficulties, 
deeper and more sorrowful than could be 
obtained secondhand, was evident in a letter 
written from her sick bed in 1877 to implore 
help from England for a soldiers’ institute at 
Portsmouth. ‘If you knew as I do (or once 
did),” she wrote, ‘the difference between our 
soldiers cared for in body, mind, and morals, 
and our soldiers uncared for—the last ‘hell’s 
carnival’ (the words are not my own); the 
first, the finest fellows of God’s making 
. - « « If you knew these things as I do, 
you would forgive me for asking you, if 
my poor name may still be that of the 
soldiers’ faithfal servant, to support Miss 
Robinson’s work of making men of them at 
Portsmouth—the place of all others of tempta- 
tion to be brutes.” 

Miss Robinson. for whose work Florence 
pleaded, tells in her “Life Record” how she 
revered the name of the “lady-in-chief” 
when the Times and the Illustrated London 
News brought accounts of the Crimean War to 
her home in Surrey. ‘I was never so _pre- 
sumptuous as to dream of following in ever 
such a humble way her heroic footsteps,” 
she says; yet she has justly earned the name 
of **The Soldiers’ Friend.” Her spirit rose 
in indignation when a comfortable, respectable 
person spoke of the Army as being recruited 
from the dregs of the nation and officered 
from the froth, and. yet left the men to bear 
contempt and loneliness without stretching 
out a hand to shield them from temptation. 
Forty vears ago “there were no soldiers’ insti- 
tutes, no soldiers’ friends, no reading rooms, 
no coffee rooms inside barracks; the only per- 
sons interested in their spiritual welfare—be- 
sides the military chaplains—being the Army 
Scripture Readers, who continually found 
their efforts neutralised by the overwhelming 
forces of evil which beset the soldier where- 
ever stationed.”. When women first came 
forward to organise Soldiers’ Homes and 
thought of superintending them, the idea 
struck socicty as outrageous. But gradually 
and surely their work justified its existence. 
Yet even when it was supported by the 
most distinguished officers in the Army, and 
advocated by the soldiers’ faithful servant, 
active hostility raged against the leader. 
She heard her name _ bawled about the 
streets of Portsmouth in a music-hall song. 
She saw a procession pass her windows on 
November 5th, and heard that she was to be 
burnt in effigy on Southsea Common. A 
man dressed up in garments not unlike her 
own, mounted on a scraggy pony, was 
followed by an admiring mob. They visited 
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a number of public houses, saying, “ Migs 
Robinson has called to inquire if this is a ye. 
spectable house.” As beer was the invariable 
guarantee, Miss Robinson’s ‘ representative” 
at last fell off the pony, drunk, and ended the 
day in the lock-up. So concluded the attack 
of Miss Robinson’s Portsmouth opponents, 

The opponents of Temperance had to reckon 
with another woman who brought their craft 
into danger. In 1873 Miss Agnes Weston, 
who was already known to sailors all over 
the world as their faithful correspondent, 
took over the superintendence of the Naval 
Temperance work, and at the inaugural 
meeting at Portsmouth she came face to face 
with enthusiastic friends who only knew her 
by her letters. She saw these wanderers 
wanted a home when their ships paid off and 
they were landed, and promptly attacked by 
land sharks, and she undertook to find them 
one. As a reward they conferred upon her 
the honourable title of **Mother? England's 
sailor prince, the late Duke of Edinburgh, 
was her strong ally. Through his advoeacy, 
Queen Victoria conferred upon the two magni- 
ficent Sailors’ Rests that Miss Weston was 
the means of building at Devonport and at, 
Portsmouth the title of “Royal,” and 
confirmed it by patent. On the twenty-fifth 
year of work which she has carried on with 
her colleague, Miss Wintz, the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh presented her with a 
silver wedding decoration. At the time when 
the two ladies, each respectively spoken of 
as **Mother” by Jack and Tommy, met in 
their work at Portsmouth, the bluejackets 
and redeoats patronised separate public houses ; 
otherwise a fight took place. The Army and 
Navy Gazette says that plenty of officers now 
serving as senior lieutenants can recall the 
day when the bluejacket was too often a 
drunken, dissolute fellow, who could hardly 
be trusted to set foot ashore without produe- 
ing uproar, and enlarges on the trouble he 
gave to his officers. ‘ With the aid of Miss 
Weston,” the writer continues, “all this has 
greatly changed for the better. The modern 
sailor is usually a sober, thrifty fellow, who 
compares very favourably with the working 
man ashore.” 

The condition of the working man ashore 
has not stood still. The nineteenth century 
witnessed a social uplifting of the poor at 
home due to efforts as patriotic as those for 
soldiers and sailors. It smiled on the planting 
of open gardens on spaces in our great city 
where formerly little smoke-begrimed tomb- 
stones invited melancholy meditations, until, 
their identity lost and their object in being 
fixed to one spot ended, they had to stand 
aside and preach to moralists that life is 
stronger than death. But citizens who take 
satisfaction in a healthy change do not all 
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know that their thanks are due to the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, that fine drinking foun- 
tains, giving a cup of cold water freely to 

are the gift of the same 
benevolent woman. Love for the poor taught 
her how to help them. Before the days of 
the Education Act, she worked actively to 
improve elementary schools, herself attending 


nor 


yiarers, 


thirsty WwW: 


teachers’ training classes and giving prizes for 
competition. Her appointing 
travelling inspectors for primary schools was 


scheme for 
adopted by Govern- 
ment. The Shoe-black 
Brigade and the East 
End We avers’ Aid As- 
sociation, are amongst 
the enterprises she set 


on foot. 


In more than one 
sense, women have 
helped to turn the 
wilderness of this 


world into a garden. 
They have followed— 
in some cases, 
they have gone before 
—the British flag when 


indeed, 


it has been carried be- 
yond and 
planted in a maze of 
heathen darkness. In 
1811 the the 
Serampore mission- 


the sea 


wives of 


school 
for little girls in India. 
They prepared’ the 
way for the pioneer 
or missionaries to 
Hindu women. Miss 
Cooke went out under 
the British and Foreign School Society, 
and arrived in Calcutta in 1820. She found 
a good friend and patron in the Marchioness 
of Hastings, whose hushand was then Governor- 
General of India, and who herself went into the 
gullies and back streets of the city to induce 
parents to allow their girls to be taught. In 
spite of the great darkness hidden 
behind the scenes of India’s romantic beauty, 
in spite of the fact that in early days mission- 
aries had 


aries opened a 


THE PUNDITA RAMABAI, 


horror of 


no promise of returning hoime, an 


ever-widening procession of women followed 


in Miss Cooke’s footsteps. They trampled 
down, often with bleeding feet, the thorns 
that barred their way, until at last rough 


paths were trodden into comparatively smooth 
roads, Each year nuinbers of enterprising spirits 
branch off the beaten tracks and make 
hew ways through the wilderness. The blank 


from 
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ignorance that missionaries encountered in the 
first quarter of the century is inconceivable. 
They found that children were sacrificed at 
the place where the Ganges flows into the 
sea. They were at times the horrified spec- 
tators of the burning of widows alive on their 
husbands’ funeral pyres; for it was not until 
1829 that Lord William Bentinck passed a law 
prohibiting this rite, and even then it was for 
years carried on when British authority could 
Now there are Indian widows, of 
whom the Pundita 
Ramabai is a noble 
example, Christians 
in faith and _ deed, 
who take up their 
country’s burdens in 
the spirit of true self- 
sacrifice. Thousands 
of India’s and China’s 
daughters rise up to 
carry on the work of 
the leaders and to call 
them blessed. 


be evaded, 


The women who 
were before their time 
had to bear the brunt 
of suspicion. They 
fought against evils 
that the eyes of the 
others were too dull 
to see, and were dis- 
turbers of the peace 


of a public conscience. 
They were hot mere 
church window saints, 
calm, exalted, and 
beyond the reach 
of their admirers of 
to-day, but real flesh 
blood. Alternately they hoped, de- 
spaired, agonised over their own mistakes, 
or sang by the way. The women leaders 
who have made their mark on the century 
were not and are not mere philanthropists 
or moralists with a lofty idealism. When 
called upon to give a reason for their work 
or the secret of their hope, they have 
openly confessed themselves humble servants 
of God, constrained by love to Him, and 
looking for no success without His blessing. 
Elizabeth Fry might have spoken for them 
all when said: “The work is not ours; 
therefore we may look to Him Who is 
mighty, upon Whom help is laid, to be 
steadfast, immovable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord, forasmuch as we 
know that our labour is not in vain in th 
Lord.” D. L. Wootmer. 
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and 


she 
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By E. Bruce Low, 


“They lived unknown 
Till persecution dragged them into fame 
And chased them up to heaven. CowPEr. 






recounting some of 
the events which all 
happened within the 
short space of ten 
days during — this 
dreadful year (1685). 
One bright May 
morning, riding at 
the head of three troops of horse, 
Claverhouse drew up at the lonely 
cottage of John Brown of Priesthill, in 
Lanarkshire. Brown was a poor carrier, 
known for his piety, and so peaceable 
that it was impossible for Claverhouse 


to bring any charge against him. This 
good man had gone forth to cut turf 


near by, when Claverhouse, seeing him, 
ordered him to be seized and brought to 
him. ‘Go to your prayers,” he cried, 
‘**for you shall immediately die.” Brown 
knelt down, and, closing his eyes, calmly 
prayed aloud to God. This was too much 


for Claverhouse to stand. Thrice he 
ordered Brown “to cut short and have 
done.” The poor man rose from his knees, 


kissed his wife and children and _ blessed 
them, and then signed that he was ready 
to die. Six of the dragoons were ordered 
out to shoot him, but the very aspect of 
this innocent man and the presence of 
his wife and children caused them, wild 
and hard - hearted as they were, to 
hesitate. Instantly, Claverhouse, drawing 


a pistol, shot him through the head, and 
turning, while still the smoke rose from 
the muzzle of the weapon, to 
broken 
thinkest 


the heart- 
widow, leeringly asked: ‘* What 
thou of thy husband now?” 


va ANY volumes 
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“Well, 
will 
“To man,” cried Graham, **I can answer 
for what I have done; and as for God, | 
will take Him into my own hand.” The 


and got for answer: sir, 


but the day of reckoning 


well ; 
come.” 


dragoons marched off, and the widow 
gazed upon her dear husband's corpse; 
then, setting her infant on the ground, 
she gathered the shattered fragments of 
brain, tied up the torn and blood-stained 
head, covered the body with her plaid, 
and sat down and wept over hin. It 
was this scene, photographed upon the 
memory of Claverhouse, that haunted 


even his blackened conscience and hari 
heart to the day of his death. 

A few days afterwards, Claverhouse 
rode into Eskdale. Here he found that 
one of the hunted Covenanters, over- 
come by sickness, had taken refuge in 
the house of a respectable widow and 


died there. Harbouring a — dying 
Covenanter was indeed a crime! In 
punishment, and as a warning to others, 
the poor woman's cottage was torn 
down, her furniture destroyed, and _ her- 
self left to wander with her young 
children in the wild moorland. Her son 
Andrew, however, was seized for carrying 
a Bible, and brought before Claverhouse. 
It is said that the monster—still under 
the spell of Brown's murder— hesitated 
to kill the child, but touched, like Pilate, 
by some remark about loyalty to his 
King, he ordered the youth to cover his 
eyes and prepare to die. “I can look 
you in the face,” he answered; ‘I have 
done nothing that I am ashamed of: but 
how will you look in that day when 
you shall be judged by what is written 
in this Bible?” The muskets were 
loaded, and a moment later the brave lad 
fell dead, and was buried among the 
heather on the moor. 

The same week, three poor 
were stopped by the dragoons near 
Glasgow and asked if they were _ pre- 
pared to pray for King James VII. It 
appeared that they belonged to the. 


labourers 
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rigid sect of Calvinists who believed that 
only certain persons are predestined, as 
the elect, to be saved, and that to pray 
for the spiritual safety of a person not 
so chosen is a heinous sin and an act of 
rebellion against God. Accordingly, they 


answered that ‘‘They were ready to 
pray for all within the _ election § of 
grace.” 

The officer then demanded if they 
dared to question the King’s election, 
and received the answer: ‘That they 


could not tell, and that they questioned 
sometimes their own election.” This 
drove the officer into a mad fury, and 
he thereupon ordered a file of dragoons 
to shoot them down. The poor men fell 
on their knees in prayer and died, ‘‘ while 
the street dogs lapped their blood.” 

On the same day, in the south of 
Scotland, an outrage of even blacker 
character was taking place In Wigtown- 
shire, an aged widow named Margaret 
MeLachlan and a maid of eighteen were 
put to death for the sake of their 
religion. The girl, Margaret Wilson, 
with her younger brother and sister, 
had brought down the wrath of the 
King’s officers by refusing to attend the 
chureh where a drunken curate had been 
installed in place of their minister, and, 
being pursued, had sought refuge in a 
cave amongst the moss-hags. The mouth 
of the cave was covered by a small rock, 
while wild brambles and heather grew 
thickly around. Here they remained, 
cramped and miserable, in the darkness, 
during the day, and at night ventured 
forth to search for food. When the news 
of King Charles’s death reached them, 
they left the cave in the hope that the 
persecution would now cease, and re- 
solved to wait the announcement of the 
royal clemency at the house of Margaret 
McLachlan, a widow of seventy years: 


but their hopes proved vain, and in a 
short time a troop of dragoons sur- 
rounded the house as if searching for 


armed men, and earried off the two girls 
Wilson, the younger only thirteen years 
of age, and had them thrown into the 
** Thieves’ Hole” of the prison of Wigtown. 


They were soon joined by their pro- 
tectress, the aged widow, whose crime 


lay in receiving the poor children into 
her home. Almost starved, and in dark- 
ness, they lay on the damp earth of their 
cell—for bed or covering was 
till they were dragged 


eveh a 


refused to them 
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before the infamous Sir Robert Grierson 
of Lagg. to be tried. The accusation 
brought against them reads, nowadays, 
quite preposterous and insincere, and 
only shows how little comeerned their 
persecutors were whether their conduct 
was lawful or not. The girls were 
charged with being at the skirmishes of 
Bothwell Brig and Ayr’s Moss! It was 
in vain that they pleaded that they had 
never been near to either of these places 
in their lives, and that the battles there 
were fought when they were but infants: 
they were ordered to take the Abjura- 
tion Oath, and to surrender their 
Covenanting principles. As they and 
their aged companion refused, the cruel 
monster Grierson passed sentence of 


. death upon all three, and ordained them 


“to be tied to stakes fixed within the 
floodmark in the water of Bladenoch, near 
Wigtown, there to be drowned. The 
horror-struck people of Wigtown instantly 
informed the father of the girls, and he 
hastened to seek their lives from the 
Privy Council, and succeeded, on pay- 
ment of a fine, in securing the liberation 
of the girl of thirteen. 

The barbarous sentence against Margaret 
Wilson and Margaret McLachlan was 
ordered to be carried out on the Ilth 
of May. Followed by a crowd of sym- 
pathisers, and escorted by a troop of 
soldiers under Major Windram, the two 
women were brought to the stakes. That 
for the older woman was fixed thirty 
yards further out to that the 
younger, witnessing her sufferings, might 
renounce her religious .principles and 
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take the various oaths demanded. It 
was a beautiful morning, and, looking 
around upon the gaily dressed crowd 


and the calm lapping of the waves on 
the shore, one could imagine that, instead 
of the execution of two innocent women, 
some holiday contest or picnic was being 
carried out. But a nearer examination 
showed how different in reality was this 


struggle between right and _ might, 
between conseience and brute — force, 


between liberty and tyranny, between 


God and man. The sight of the deadly 
stakes caused the women in the crowd 
to weep, and the men to close their 
teeth and clench their fists, while some 


the head of Lagg 
and his cruel soldiery. The voice of the 
girl broke the silence which fell on the 
throng when the spot was reached : “ We 


muttered curses on 
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THE COVENANTERS OF SCOTLAND. 


are called upon,” she said, “this day to 
give a worthy testimony for our Lord. 
He hath done us much good and no ill 
these years we have served Him. This 
day shall we behold Him in the glory 
of His risen power, and I do rejoice the 
end is so near at hand.” To close these 
exhortations, the aged widow was seized 
and dragged at once to the farther 
stake and bound. Already the swift- 
fowing tide, running through the narrow 


channel of the Bladenoch, was _ silently 
creeping over the level sands, and, 
washing gently round the stake, now 


fell at the martyr’s feet. It was her 
turn to give her testimony: * Though | 
walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil; Thy rod 
and Thy staff they comfort me.” 

When the crowd moved silently back 
to the nearer stake, the younger martyr 
exclaimed, “The Lord will this day 
cleave the waters of death asunder for 
shall behold the Lamb in His 
The rough soldiers had already 
prepared the ropes, and these were 
rudely bound round her wrists, behind 
her back, and then to the upright beam 
fixed in the sand. Had this slight and 
worn maid been a_ blood-stained male- 
factor the fierce cruelty of Grierson could 
not have insisted upon harsher precau- 
tions against escape. 

Many of the people were now in tears 
as they perceived that, after a few vain 
struggles to keep her head above the 
waves, the grey hairs of the widow 
alone remained visible. This moment 
was seized by the brutal officer Lagg 
and his men to jeer at the dying women. 
and, turning to the damsel, they shouted 
to her, “What thinkest thou of thy 
friend now?” * What do I think ? 
Christ in one of His members struggling 
there. Thinkest thou that we are the 
sufferers? No: it is Christ in us, for He 
sends no one a-warfare upon their own 
charges.” To express her joy at being 
able to die in Christ's the girl 
raised her voice in song, sang through 
part of the Twenty-fifth Psalm, and then 
prayed aloud, quoting portions of the 
eighth chapter of Romans: ‘There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them 
Which are in Christ Jesus. . . . For | 
am persuaded, that neither death, nor 
life, nor nor principalities, nor 
things present, nor things 
height, nor depth, nor any 


me. and I 
beauty.” 


I see 


catise, 


angels, 
powers, nor 
to come, nol 
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other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” The waves were 
now at times passing over her head; 
but ‘“‘before she was quite dead,” as 
Woodrow tells us, “they pulled her up 
and held her out of the water till she 
was recovered and able to speak.” She 
had tasted the bitterness of death-- 
would she now recant? Her weeping 
friends implored her to yield and save 
her life; her own mother waded into the 
water and cried, **Dear Margaret, say 


‘God save the King!’—only say ‘God 
save the King!’” With steady resolu- 
tion and firm composure, the pale and 


panting martyr replied, ‘* Pray with me, 
mother, that [| may not fail at the last 
moment”; and being pressed again to say 
but the words ‘*God save the King!” 
she answered, ** God save him, if He will, 
for it is his salvation I desire!” In joy, 
her friends crowded round the stern sol- 
dier in command, Major Windram. ‘She 
has said it. indeed, sir—she has said it!” 
they cried, and urged the major to hear 
her for himself and let her go free; but 


such was not his intention. ‘Let her 
abjure her religion; let her take the 
oaths. If she refuse, let her drink more 


of the seal.” was his cruel, scoffing 
auswer. “See, see! my daughter is even 
now praying for the King,” cried the 
mother. throwing herself at the officer's 
feet and pointing to her daughter, whose 
eyes were closed as she prayed. “Let 
her abjure: we want none of her 
prayers,” was the brutal answer, while 
the girl, realising what was asked of her, 
cried out, “1 will not take the oath! | 
am ready for death! I am one of Christ's 
children—let me go to Him!” Where- 
upon, at the word of command, two sol- 
diers waded to her side and flung her 
headlong into the thrusting he: 
down again and again under the water 
In this way died the virgin martyr. 
Whose crime lay in claiming that liberty 
to worship God according to the dictates 
of her conscience which was guaranteed 
to her and her fellow-countrymen by the 
King’s Coronation Oath and the Acts of 
the Scottish Parliament. 

The news of the cruel murder of these 
two innocent women spread through the 
length and breadth of Scotland, and by 
their death many were added to the 
cause of the Covenant, among them three 
children of Major Windram — hiniself. 


sea, 
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Stern men vowed deep in their hearts 
to end the Stuart line, “that Bloody 
House” which by their own will and 
pleasure had set aside laws and had 
broken up the whole Constitution of the 
kingdom for the sole purpose of destroy- 
ing the Protestant religion in these 
realms, and substituting for liberty of 
conscience that Popish tyranny which 
in France secured, in this very year, 
1685, the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes and the sealing of an edict by 

King Louis prohibiting, under’ heavy 
penalties, all public and private exercise 
of the Protestant faith, ordering the 
destruction and demolition of all Pro- 
testant churches; the expulsion, on fif- 
teen days’ notice, of all Protestant clergy : 
the closing of all Reformed schools; and 
the confiscation of the property of all 
Protestants who might have left France, 
unless they should return and become 
Papists within four months. As Wood- 
row naively says, “‘Had the King of 
England not been taken sharp and 
stopped, I doubt not he would have care- 
fully copied this edict in an Act rescissory 
of all of our laws since Henry VIII.’s 
time, just as the Stuarts had copied from 
France edicts, arrests, and Acts” against 
the Reformed religion ever since 1660. 

The rapid glance we have taken of 
some of the incidents of a short week 
of the persecution enables us to judge 
with what steadfastness our forefathers 
defended their religious principles, and 
how sternly it behoves us to resist all 
subtle inroads upon the purity of our 
religious worship. 

James was allowed only three years 
in which to carry out his cruel purpose. 
Of mean intellect, haughty and dogged 
in temper, he delighted in brutality. 
When living in Edinburgh it was his 
pleasure’ to witness the agonies of the 
victims of the thumbscrew and ‘* boot,” 
as it had been his amusement to watch 
the sufferings of the prisoners from 
Drumclog, penned, as we have told, for 
months in Greyfriars Churchyard. He 
revelled in feasting, balls, and mas- 
querades, while for the Heroes of God 
was reserved the dismal bed in a snow 
covered sepulchre, swept by the bleak 
winds of December. 

But the end was nigh, and the long 
night which for half a century had 
brooded over Scotland was to be followed 
by a bright dawn, when every man 








might worship God in peace, “none 
daring to make him afraid.” 

What Cromwell had long ago pro. 
phesied must come was at last borne jn 
upon the people of Scotland—the House 
of the Stuarts must fall. Donald Cargill 
was the first of the Covenanters to 
declare it in 1680, and Richard Cameron 
and James Renwick, the last great martyr 
of the Covenant, spread the declaration 
among the people that the Stuarts, 
having altered and = destroyed the 
“religion of Scotland, overturned the 
fundamental and _ established laws of 
the kingdom,, taken away altogether 
Christ’s Church Government, and changed 
the Civil Government of this land, 
which was by a King and free Parliament, 
into tyranny,” were no longer to be 
accepted as the lawful Kings and rulers 
in Scotland. Though none of these men 
lived to see the realisation of their hopes 

Renwick being executed within a few 
months of the Revolution of 1688—the 
new settlement embodied all the great 
principles for which they had struggled, 
and to this day each successive monarch 
ss required to acknowledge these _prin- 
ciples ere he ascends the throne. 

The bleak winds of November which 
blow chill across the Channel had _ borne 
before them a gallant fleet from Holland 
carrying William of Orange to our shores. 

The mere rumour of his approach 
shattered the corrupt fabric of Stuart 
tyranny. The Scottish bishops sought 
refuge in flight, and the craven King 
James, deserted by his troops, _ his 
favourites, and his family, slunk, by the 
back stairs, from his palace at midnight, 
and took refuge on a miserable craft, 
whose skipper, we are told, pitying his 
passenger’s wretched condition, cooked 
for him some bacon in a broken frying- 
pan, “the holes in which were stopped 
by rags of tarry canvas.” Such was the 
inglorious flight of the ‘‘man who threw 
away three kingdoms for a Mass.” 

In the words of the inscription upon 
the Martyrs’ Monument at Edinburgh, 
*From May, 1661, when the noble Mar- 
quis of Argyll suffered, to the 17th Feb., 
1688, when Mr. James Renwick suffered, 
were executed at Edinburgh about one 
hundred noblemen, gentlemen, ministers, 
and others—noble martyrs of Jesus Christ. 
The most part of them lies here. 

“*Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life.’” 
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By David Lyall, Author of ‘‘The Land o’ the Leal,’’ Eic. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 1.—XXV 





Stuart D t laird of Caple Castle, is obliged by stress of active service to leave the care of his Highland estate to 
his cousin, Patrick Chisholm The steward is as hard in his dealings with the crofter tenants as Captain Drummond would have 
him tender and iderate. Towards one family, that of Malcolm Dougall, who lives with his wife Nancy and his beautiful 
daughter Lily n the hare holding of Altnagael, the laird before he leaves to join his regiment tells Chisholm to be lenient ; 
but the factor, producing a letter which he says he has received from the captain, gives Dougall notice to quit unless his 
arrears of rent ar paid up. Stuart is in love with Moira MeNeill, the daughter of the local doctor, whose wife stood to the 
young laird in tl lace of his dead mother; but Moira misunderstands him at their farewell meeting, and he goes to the war without 
assurance of her ¢ tion, which Patrick Chisholm is anxious to win for himself. Nancy Dougall has a strange dream that the 





absent laird was captured by savages. and this is seemingly confirmed ly news of Captain Drummond's having been left behind 






after a forlorn hope. Chisholm pres<es his suit on Moira, who confesses her attachment to his cousin, now believed by almost every- 
one in Edincaple to be dead. The Dongalls do not share this belief, even when they hear that Chisholm has suddenly changed 
his policy towards the crofters and has persuaded Moira to listen to his suit. Lily taxes Moira with her sacritice, but she will 
not almit that s is anything but a voluntary betrothal. Chisholm is eager for an early marriage, but Moira contrives to pu 
I off M while, Lily Dougall goes out to India as nurse to a Scottish lady, having secured a promise from Moira that she 
y Chis m until her return. On the way she hears that Captain Drummond has been saved from the savages ; Nancy's 
dream has come t , and he is at Simla. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


TUART . DRUMMOND 
















’ 7 ‘ y¥ _—" 
_ On was in an odd state 
. j of mind when he 
: 4 entered Mrs. Vyner’s 
\ drawing-room to hold 
| speech with Lily 
NM Dougall. That one of 
rf 4 his own people should 





have taken such a 
journey for no other 
ohject than to see him filled him, not only 
with surprise, but with a deeper emotion, 
which made his eyes moist and tender, and 
his speech unsteady when he saw the girl’s 
sweet face. 

“Lily, my dear girl, this is a queer place 


’ 
946 


for us to meet,” he said gently, as he clasped 
her humbly offered hand. 

Lily could not speak for tears. 

“Oh, sir, ye arena angry, are ye?” she said 
brokenly. We couldna bear it ony longer in 
the glen, and I had to come.” 

“Special envoy from Edincaple to stir up 
the authorities, eh?” he asked, with a banter- 
ing smile to hide his real emotion. “I was 
not worth so much devotion: besides, I made 
sure you thought I was dead long ago.” 

“There were some that thought it, maype 
pecause they wished it,’ answered Lily can- 
didly. “But at Altnagael, and maype at the 
Oran Brig, we kent petter.” 

Drummond's pale cheek flushed slightly at 
this quiet allusion, and he turned his head 
away. 

“How did you make it ont, Lily? For it 
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is certain no man ever came so near death 
and escaped it.” 

“Oh, I see that; ye look terrible thin and 
ill!” she cried in genuine distress. “ But my 
mother dreamed it in a dream, that she says 
the Lord sent, and father and me and Miss 
Moira heve peen pelieving all the time.” 

“Tell me about it, Lily; sit down there 
and tell me every mortal thing about it and 
about the glen, and the longer you are, the 
better I shall be pleased.” 

Lily sat down nothing loth, nay, well con- 
tent, for there was that in Stuart Drummond’s 
eye which told her his heart still beat warm 
and true to the land and the home of his 
birth. 

“Tn her dream she saw you carried up a 
steep place by the black men and syne tied 
upon a horse. Was that true, sir!” 

Drummond nodded. 

“Tt is not quite canny, Lily. But go on.” 

“That was 4’, only that ye werna deid, and 
that efter a while ye came to your ain agin, 
and oh, sir, it’s no a meenit afore time.” 

“What do you mean, Lily? What has gone 
wrong ! 

“Eferything, only I am feared to tell ye, 
though I cam’ for the purpose.” 

“Nothing has happened to your folk, | 
hope? You are still in Altnagael!” he said, 
and his brows contracted with apprehension. 

“Oh yes, but we were near oot, and wad 
hae been wanderers on the face o’ the earth 
noo, only for Miss McNeill.” 

“How did she prevent it? Tell me quick, 
Lily; remember I am as one in the desert 
gasping for a glass of water.” 

“Oh, can ye no guess?” she cried, and wrung 
her hands. “He has lo’ed her weel, and to 
save the folk she has listened to him.” 

“To save the folk she has listened to him! 
Do you mean that she has married my cousin ? 
for I suppose it is of him you speak. If it is 
so, say it quickly; it will be the better borne.” 

“No, no, she isna married yet, only she will 
pe if ye dinna come pack quick. I saw her 
the night afore I left the glen, an’ she gied me 
her word to wait until 1 came pack.” 

Stuart Drummond did not ask her why. It 
was as if the seas had rolled back and he was 
in the glen of Edincaple himself; he had no 
thought nor heed of anything else. 

“Tell me everything, Lily,” he repeated, “and 
as I said, remember that I am a thirsty and a 
starving man for news of home.” 

“There isna much to tell, or at least they will 
a’ pe telling you theirsels when ye come pack,” 
said Lily sadly. “No’ so long after ye were 
Maister Chisholm began to be more 


cone, sir, 





an’ more hard on the folk, and syne he said 
he had a letter frae yoursel’, sir, tellin’ him 
to turn out the folk that wadna pay the ful] 
rent.” 

“He had no such letter from me,” said 
Drummond between his teeth. 

“We didua pelieve it, nor did Miss Moira” 
said Lily sadly ; “but after ye were lost, what 
could we do?’ 

“Then I suppose after I disappeared he 
threatened to take the extreme measures jp 
earnest.” 

“We had the notice to quit, sir, at Martin. 
mas last year, my father at Altnagael, ay’ 
Trochairn, an’ Kincaple, an’ a lot ithers, and 
it was only what Miss Moira did that saved us” 

“What was that?” he asked, but his voice 
took a diflerent and a harsher note. 

“She sought speech wi’ him, sir, and said 
she would pe wife to him if he would spare 
the folk ; that was a’.” 

“But perhaps that was no special hardship to 
her.” 

Lily cast eyes full of reproach at him, 

“Oh, sir, dinna speak like that; ye ken 
petter. She gied her hand withoot her hert; 
she was willin’ to gie hersel’ for the glen, 
an’ that was a’.” 

“She would make a _ better man of him, 
Lily, and if all things are now going well, 
perhaps | ought not to come back and to spoil 
i.” 

“Things are not gaun well, sir, for there is 
no real grace in the laird’s hert,” cried Lily, with 
a little passionate stamp of her foot. 

“What laird ?” Drummond asked, and the flash 
in his eye pleased her as nothing had done since 
the interview began. 

“The factor that was; he has peen laird 0 
Caple, sir, for six months an mair.” 

“Lost no time in jumping into the dead man’s 
shoes, I suppose. I expected better things of 
him.” 

“Oh, sir, ye didna ken him ; he was nefer your 
freen. God forgi’e me if I pe too hard on the 
man, but it iss the God's truth I’m speakin’, and 
he hass gotten a lot to pelieve that all his hard 
dealin’ was nane of his seekin’ but py your ain 
orders; only, as I say, at Altnagael and at Oran 
Brig, we ha’e thocht different a’ along.” 

Drummond got up and began to walk the floor 
in considerable agitation. A wave of regret, 
perhaps of remorse, swept over him, for he had 
been too indolent, too lax and lenient always con- 
cerning his estate, not caring to be troubled with 
details, and leaving everything in his cousin's 
hands. The punishment of the man who neglects 
and sets aside his duty and responsibility was his, 
beyond a doubt. But on that account it was 
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none the | tter. And it had been left to a 
nt t his duty to him; there was 

the thought. Fain would he have 
stions concerning Moira McNeill, 


ri to p 


humiliation 
asked furt 


but something prevented him. Even with Lily, 
faithful at voted as she was, he could not 
discuss a matter so intimate and sacred. While 
these things happening in Edineaple, he had 
heen amusing himself and idling his time, loth to 
gird up his loins and see about setting straight 
the tangled skein of his life. 

“And y ime out all this long way to say 


this to me, L he said, at length. “As I said 
before, I am not worthy of such devoticn.” 

“Tn Edincaple we ken what we do ken,” she 
answered, simply. ‘“‘And I was easy, for Miss 
Moira was prayin’ an’ hopin’, too.” 

Drummond bit his lip, and a rush of ineffable 
tenderness for the leal-hearted across the sea was 
like to overwhelm him. 

“Tt can only be my endeavour in the future to 
prove myself worthy of such trust. But now tell 


me on what terms have you come out to India?’ 

“T came bairn’s maid to Mrs. Shepherd, of 
Garrioch, sir ; and though she would keep me or 
she goes } hersel’, I couldna wait, for my 


and there iss a heap to do at 
<s a kind lady, an’ she said she 


mother iss 
Altnagael. Sh 
vad try an’ find somebody that wass goin’ pack, 
that I might wait on for my passage home.” 

“Oh, woman, great is thy faith !” he muttered, 
under his brea but Lily heard him, and smiled 
2 Sunny smile. 

“Oh, sir, why will ye pe talkin’ apout what | 
hef done ; it iss nothing, when I think of Miss 
Moira, wl 


vass willin’ to give hersel’ for the 


zien. 

“Lily, I shall never to my dying day forget 
what you have done, and if I cannot speak about 
Miss McNeill to you, you will understand. And 
now you m ll Mrs. Shepherd that she need 
not trouble to look for a lady for you. Your 
passage ho vill be my care. We shall go in 

é€ same ship just as soon as I can make matters 
traight at headquarters and get my leave. | 
might h id it by now, Lily, only I put off 
he day out ure laziness.” 

“Oh, s t that ; ye are ill, an’ nothing but 
the glen will make ye weel.’ 

“Faith, | ve you are right, lass. You have 
made nie ppier man, though in some respects 
a more | e one, for now I see that I have 

t don y my folk. But how can a man 

t fan perpetual absentee? When | 
turn to ple it will be for good. There 
will be e factors, Lily ; you shall one and 
aii als\ hortcomings to m« 

L ! before her face and her 
ars | y were not tears of sorrow. 
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* Come, Lily, 1 can’t have tears; it is I who 
ought to be shedding them, not you. Look up 
and tell me that you, at least, will stand by me 
when I come to my own again, and that you will 
help me to win them back.” 

Then, indeed, did Lily smile, and the laugh on 
her tongue was like the music of the Oran water 
as it gurgled under the Oran Brig. 

“Tt iss laughin’ at me you are now, sir; but | 
care na, for my hert is licht as a feather. Well, 
[ll pe goin’ now pack to Mrs. Shepherd.” 

She got up and then suddenly fixed her big 
pathetic eyes full on Drummond’s face. 

“Well, Lily, what now? Out with it.” 

“Oh, sir, ye will na pe angry if I say wan 
thing? ” 

“If you could anger me, Lily, I should be a 
poor specimen of my kind.” 

“Mrs. Shepherd hass told me, sir, that they say 
in this queer place that theere iss a leddy ye 
will marry if ye pide long enough. Oh, sir, just 
tell me it iss a lie, so that I can sleep in peace 
upon my bed !” 

Drummond laughed, though he also reddened 
slightly. 

“You may sleep soundly, Lily ; there is only 
one woman in the world I will marry, if she will 
look kindly on me now. You don’t need me to 
tell you her name.” 

As they walked down the verandah steps to- 
gether they met Mrs. Vyner and her sister, and 
Drummond stood still. 

“ Lily, this is my kind friend and hostess, Mrs. 
Vyner, and her sister. My countrywoman, ladies, 
who has undertaken a voyage to India for the 
purpose of telling me of my home affairs.” 

Mrs. Vyner smiled, and even extended a 
gracious, friendly hand ; but Dolly Tremaine 
drew herself up, and regarded the sweet honest 
face of the country girl with a fierce, jealous 
look. For a sudden, swift intuition was hers. 
She was quick to notice Drummond's altered 
manner—his alert look, his new energy, all 
indicating some quickening of interest in the grey 
land across the sea, far from the primrose path of 
dalliance which she loved. If she had dreamed 
her dream, if for once her selfish heart had been 
touched, her hopes were then and there dashed to 
the ground 

Lily, conscious of her antagonism, shrank from 
her, though she had never seen a more radiant o1 
lovely vision. 

She was glad to escape. Drummond walked 
with her to the gate, and when he came back 
to the verandah steps, he found Dolly there 
alone. 

“Well, you have gone back on us all of a 
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—the Highland maiden come to hunt up the 
absentee.” 

Drummond’s 
turned on his heel. 

“You twitted me not long ago on my indiffer- 
ence to my temporal affairs, Miss Tremaine. 
You will be glad te hear that I have awakened 
to a sense of my own shortcomings in that 
respect.” 

“And you will be going home soon?” 
said, as she lowered her sunshade so that he could 
not see her face. 

“Yes; I hope to get things wound up so 
that I can sail by the KAaiser-i-Hind on the 
thirty-first.” 


eyes contracted, and he half 


she 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


FROM OVER THE SEA. 


T the gate of the South Lodge at Caple, 


ol on a chill October morning, Patrick 
A Chisholm awaited the arrival of the 
post-gig from Newtonmore. He was 


in riding garb, and smoking an early pipe, to 
all outward appearance a man well contented 
with his lot. True, the unexpected death of 
Mrs. McNeill had deprived him of the excuse 
for pressing an early marriage, but, like Jacob, he 
was willing to wait seven years for the woman he 
loved. Intercourse with Moira McNeill had not 
been without its beneficial effect on the 
nature and life, and he was beginning to see that 
the path of mercy is the path of peace. There 
were times, however, when he despaired of getting 
any nearer to Moira, when he was made sharply 
to feel that there was still a great gulf between 
them, times when he baffled thinking of 
the future they were to share together. But he 
was never visited by any misgivings concerning 
the security of that future, for which he had 
many plans. 

The gig was in sight upon the brae when Mary 
Cameron, the lodgekeeper, came out of the house 
with her two-years’ baby in her arms. She was 
expecting a letter from her husband, who had 
gone to India as the Captain’s servant, and had 
remained, refusing, like the folk at Altnagael, to 
ve that he had actually been killed. 

“ A fine morning, Mrs. Cameron.” said Chisholm, 
affably enough. Moira was teaching him the way 
to treat dependents, and they all appreciated the 


man’s 


Was 


} 


belie 


os Expecting a letter, eh ?” 

it’s the mail day, Donald has 

er missed a week since he gaed away.” 

himself, a 
He did not 
India, and 


change. 





} 
ana 


‘Yes, sil 
shade gathered on 
like to be reminded, 
had more than once 
Cam from the 


In spite of 
Chisholm’s brow. 
even casually, of 
had thoughts of 


clismissli o the rons 
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South Lodge ; indeed, only thoughts of what 
Moira would say deterred him. 

He intended to do it quietly some day, after 
he had arranged some suitable provision for the 
Camerons at some distance from Edincaple. 

Having found the bank-book of the estate ina 
satisfactory condition, he had already been looking 
about for more land, or another place, in order to 
add to his dignity and estate; for he was an 
ambitious man, and aimed at becoming a power 
in the North. He had even Parliament in view. 

“A devoted husband, eh, Mary? 1 hope you 
appreciate him.” 

“It’s his duty he does, as his maister taught 
him, sir,” answered Mary, a trifle tartly, for she 
had the Highland quickness of temper. and 
imagination, and fancied a slight sneer under the 
laird’s words. 

Just then Hugh Fraser’s fat pony accomplished 
the last hundred yards of the brae, and drew up in 
leisurely fashion at the lodge gates. 

Then there were the usual greetings, and he 
opened his bag with all the importance of one 
who fully appreciates his responsibility. 

“There ye are, Mary, woman, and it seems 
thicker than for ordinary,” he said, critically. 
* Donald will pe a fell scholar when he comes 
pack, and will pe alter teachin’ us a’ in the 
glen.” 

Mary clasped her letter, and ran with it into 
the house, pressing it to her breast. 

Little did Hugh Fraser dream of the news he 
carried in his pack that day—news to change the 
whole current of life in the glen. 

The laird’s letters were few and unimportant. 
Chisholm put them in his pocket, and leaning 
against the lintel of Mary Cameron’s door, opened 
out the paper. Suddenly, without a spoken word 
to the postman, he crushed the paper in his hand, 
and, turning on his heel, rapidly disappeared 
among the trees of the fir wood, through which the 
long avenue wound like a serpent to the house. 
Hugh Fraser looked after him stupidly for a 
moment, and then, pushing open the house door, 
cried out to Mary 

“Ony news frae foreign pairts oot o the 
common, Mary ?” 

“No, nane. Donald has got anither place, and 
he’s comin’ hame wi’ his new maister efter Christ- 
mas.” 

“There’s something in the paper till upset the 
laird, then. I'll jist tak’ a look at Trochairn’s 
paper an’ see what I can see.” 

So saying, Hugh adjusted his horn spectacles 
and carefully opened out another newspaper. 

“ Eh, michty me, nae wonder he ran!” he cried 
suddenly, in a voice which caused Mary to drop 
her letter on the “ Listen to this : ‘ Rescue 
of Captain Drummond. Story 


floor. 


Extraordinary 
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Among the 


Concerning 


of Adventure. Thirteen Months 
Afghans. Valuable Information 
Tribal Affairs !’” 

t’s lees, depend on’t, Hugh, for if there was a 
word o’ truth in’'t, d’ye think Donald wadna ha’e 
telt me a’ aboot it?” said Mary, in incredulous 
tones. 

Hugh Fraser peered over his spectacles in a 
superior manner. 

“Div ye no ken, woman, that news comes to 
the papers frae foreign pairts by telegrapht? See, 
this is only yesterday’s date! I dinna suppose 
Donald’s letter was posted yestreen, was it ¢” 

Mary, rather staggered, rescued the thin sheet 
from the baby’s fat fingers and studied the 
date. 

“ Ye’re richt, he writes October fifth.” 

“ An’ this is the thirtieth, Jassie; na, na, it’s 
richt enough. Fegs I maun away an’ spread the 
news. Nae wonder he ran. Eh, puir cratur, I’m 
sorry for him.’ 

“What for need ye be sorry for him, Hugh! 
I’m no’, eh, my lamb ?” she cried, suddenly snatch- 
ing her baby to her breast. “ We’re to get oor ain 
laird back again—oor ain, ain laird, Tammy, an’ 
daddy'll be wi’ him, please God 

Meanwhile Chisholin, in the 
trees, was face to face with the whole tragedy, 


shadow of the 


ind in that moment of extreme anguish surely 
He held the 
paper before him, and read the meagre outline of 
The 


Was 


expiated sonte of his shortcomings. 


the story without comprehending a word. 
fact. the great, stupendous awful fact 
sufficient ; his hope, his happiness, nay, his very 
life was wrecked. He strode up and down, 
the brushwood crackling under-the fierceness of 
his tread, and for a full half hour was asa man 
distraught. No order out of the 
chaos of his thought ; for the time being, despair 
had him in its grip. Once he set his teeth and 
made as if to go towards the house, and the 
thonght in his mind as he made that movement, 
was to go to the gun-room, and with one snap of 
the trigger end it all and go to his account. At 


would come 


length, however, saner thoughts prevailed, the 
natural strength and decision of the man’s char- 
acter came to his rescue and he was able to face it 
holdly. The lines gradually smoothed out on his 
brow, and he began to walk towards Mary 
(‘ameron’s cottage again, which he entered with- 
out knocking at the door. 

* Here’s great news, Mary; the laird is alive 
ifter all. and will be back among us before we 
know where we are—certainly in time for Christ- 
mas in the glen.” 

His assumed gaiety and heartiness of manner 
completely deceived the simple soul,and she could 


do nothing but stare. 
surprised, Mary ?” 


‘You don’t look 
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“ No, sir; Hugh Fraser read it oot o’ Trochairn’s 
paper afore he gaed away.” 

“Eh, the rascal, he should pay Trochairp q 
halfpeuny for that ; but he must be forgiven this 
time, for this is a great day for the glen! I must 
away down to Oran Brig and hear what they are 
saying to it.” 

So he nodded, and went off down the road with 
a long swinging pace, whistling as if he had not 
a care in the world. 

Mary went out to the doorstep and stared after 
him, until a bend of 
sight. 

* Weel, you're a queer man! Maybe we hae 
been ower ill on ye a’ along,” she said musingly, 
and went back to her work so preoccupied that 
she made many a queer mistake. 

It was now almost noon, Castle Caple being 
one of Hugh Fraser’s last places of call. 

But Chisholm met Woman on the 
road until he came near the gate of The Manse, 

tail figure of Kate 
Jardine coming towards him. Curiously, he felt 
pleased at the thought of speech with her. He 
had not forgotten her sympathy with him at the 
time of tue threatened evictions in the glen, when 
every man’s hand was against him. He could 
not tell, of course, that from one of the upper 
windows of The Manse she had scanned the Castle 


the road hid him from 


no mah or 


where he recognised the 


approaches through a glass, and when she saw 
him leave the south lodge had sallied forth with 
the express intention of meeting him. 

Yet she was a woman above the suspicion of 
mere idle curiosity ; in this case her motive was 
one of genuine sympathy. 

* Good-morning,” he said, raising his cap, while 
yet some yards away. 
the news /” 

“About Stuart Drummond?- Oh, ves; it will 
be from end to end of the glen by this time. It 
is rather hard on you.” 

She spoke her inmost thonght quite frankly, 
and Chisholin responded to it by throwing off his 
assumed lightness of heart. He leaned against 
the light fence by the road and looked her straight 
in the face, and his own seemed all at once as the 


* | suppose you have heard 


face of an old man. 

“You are the ouly person in the world to whom 
I would admit as much; but yes, it is hard. I’ve 
had nothing but the de’il’s own luck all my days.” 


She scarcely winced at a word she was not 


accustomed to hear in ordinary talk, realising 
that this was hardly an ordinary occasion. 
“T suppose you were on your way to Oran 


Brig. What do you expect Moira to say!” 
“Oh! she'll give me my marching orders; she 
has never cared about me,” he said, bitterly. “10 
her estimation I was but the means to an end. 
It is the laird of Caple she wants to marry, and I 
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suppose she There was something between 


them, 1 bel before he went away.” 
“That would be mean. I don’t believe Moira 
would do it She is, at least, an honourable 


neyson,” said Miss Jardine, loyal enough to stand 





up for an nt friend. 

“She'll do I'll go now and get it over. | 
lon’t know that I am altogether sorry—about her, 
[mean. It dreich enough business when it’s 
lon one side. I don’t suppose we would have 
hit it off if we had run in double harness. It’s a 
mercy he h turned up before it is too late for 
er. 

“T’m sorry for you,” said Miss Jardine, and she 
meant wl she said. 

“Thank you: I shan't forget that one person 

Edincaple, least, wishes me well,” he said, 
warmly. “May I come and tell you how I get on 
it Oran !’ 

It was an odd request. He was conscious of it 
even as he made it 

“Tf you feel like it. but I don’t expect you will. 
Iam going up to Little Trochairn now on a 
message for ny father. I shall be coming over 


the Girrion Hill in an honr’s time” 

“T’ll meet you if 1 he answered, and 
wrung her hand at parting with a fervour which 
sent Kate Jardine on her way with a heart beating 


can,” 


licker than its wont. Also, there was a curious 
softness in her keen eye as it roamed over the 
dead stretches of the heather from which the 


glory had fled 
Let Patrick Chisholm be what he liked, he had 
an odd fascination for her. He was the only man 
in all the thirty vears of her life, she 
given a second thought. 


to whom, 


had ever 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


WHY PATRICK STAYED. 
YERY quiet and still seemed the old house 
' by the Oran Brig of a morning after 
the doctor started on his rounds, and 
Moira left to her own devices, 
The death of one who has Leen long invalided 
even a more peculiar blank than the 
death of one in full health. To those in the 
house especially, it is as if the cycle of time had 
suddenly stopped. The days are so long when 
there is not so much ministry to fill them. When 
Moira had seen to her simple housekeeping and 
set all the work of the day in erder for the maids, 
she was free to attend her own pursuits when she 
did not drive out with her father. She had 
intended to go out with him that morning, but the 
great news from India had given her something 
of ashock, and she felt she must be alone in the 
house to think it out. She felt herself to be in a 


was 


leaves 
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painful and peculiar position, and the thought of 
her relations with Chisholm damped the joy she 
felt over Drummond’s safety. 

When she saw him come up the short drive to 
the house, she did not know whether to feel 
relieved or apprehensive. At least, she wonld 
not long be left in uncertainty. 

She cpened the door to him herself, and led him 
in without a word. 

He left his cap on the hall table, and followed 
her into the dining-room and shut the door. 

“Well,” he said, “so it’s all up with me.” 

“ But you are glad !” she cried jealously. “Oh! 
say youare. After all, he is your cousin, and you 
were Loys together.” 

“Tam glad, of course, that he is still alive, for 
his own sake, but perhaps I may be forgiven for 
being chiefly concerned at present with my own 
position. | wish to God I had never 
Caple. It has been nothing but a curse to my 
life.” 

Moira was silent, not knowing what to say. 

“T’ve come, of course, to give yon your freedom. 
You have heen perfectly honest with me all along. 
You have never pretended to care. You simply 
were willing to marry me to secure certain 
privileges to the tenants. Is this not so?” 

Moira faintly assented. There was something 
brutal in his way of putting it, but she could 
not deny its truth. 

“Well, it is still open for you to marry the 
Laird of Caple, so I wiil retire. It is perhaps just 
as well it has happened so. Our prospects of 
happiness were not conspicuously brilliant.” 

“T should have done my best,” said Moira, 
quietly. “And I have not said I will not keep 
my promise, even yet.” ; 

“No, but I release you from it. I am again 
what I was before—a dependent on my cousin’s 
bounty, and [ have nothing to offer any woman, 
expecially to one who wished so much.” 

“Tt was not for myself,” she reminded him. 
“But I can’t bear to hear you say you are a 
dependent. Surely a man who does the work 
you have done may be said to occupy an in- 
dependent position.” 

“Oh! yes, up to a certain point. 

I shall not remain at Caple. It 
altogether intolerable, if not impossible.” 

“But, at least, you will stay until Captain 
Drummond comes back ?” 

*T am ly no means sure of it.” 

“You ought to, fur your own sake. Why not 
let matters remain precisely as they are until lis 
return ?” 

He shook his head gloomily. 

“It would be better for you if I cleared out 
before.” 

“Why for me? 


seel 


Sut of course 
would be 


There is nothing between me 
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and Captain Drummond. If you think so, you 
are mistaken.” 

“T must believe you when you say it. But I 
give you back your promise to me. It will be 
better for all parties that this, at least, should be 
quite clear from to-day.” ° 

“Very well. I have no alternative,” 
answered, her pride rising a little in revolt at 
his persistence. 

“ Whether I remain or not to give an account 
of my stewardship, which in self-defence I must 
say has been carried on under extreme difficulties, 
Drummond at least will find his affairs in good 
order and contentment everywhere. Of course 
you are mainly responsible for this happy state 
of affairs. But when you and he are judging me 
you will at least try to believe that latterly I 


she 


did my best.” 

Moira, strung to the highest pitch, burst into 
sudden tears, which disconcerted Chisholm not a 
little. He had imagined her hitherto the least 
emotional person he had ever known. 

* Don’t ery, for pity’s sake. I didn’t mean to 
distress you. But when a man is on his beam- 
ends, as I am this day, he has to call a spadea 
spade.” 

“Oh! it is a dreadful business from beginning to 
end. Why—why is life so full of pain and hard- 
ship? Iam very sorry for you. - But I wish you 
would look at things from a brighter standpoint. 
Captain Drummond will be grateful for all you 
have done. He will not know how to reward 
you. Why leave Caple?” 

“ T shall never be servant again where I have 
been master. Good-bye, Moira. If luck had 
been on my side we might have been happy enough. 
I wish you well, and in spite of what you say, 
I hope I shall live to you: are 
of Caple.” 

So saying he was gone, and she could not detain 
him, for her heart was cold as a stone to him, and 
her uppermost feeling was one of intense relief. 
Yet she felt keenly for him, realising that to a 
man of. his nature the position must seem in- 
tolerable. 

Kate Jardine made short work of her errand 
to Little Trochairn that morning, and was on the 
slope of the Girrion Hill within the hour, but 
Patrick Chisholm was there before her. 

“ Let’s get behind the boulder over there. It'll 
hide us from the road. Can you spare me ten 
I must talk to someone not altogether 
won't 


hear mistress 


minutes ! 
antagonistic, or | be answerable for the 
consequences.” 

The clear red colour rose in her cheek, ar’ she 
obeyed him without a word. Masterful herself, 


she found it pleasant to be spoken to so curtiy, 
probably 
perience. 


because it was an entirely new ex- 
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“Did you see Moira?” she asked, when the 
great overhanging shadow of the rock hid them. 

“Oh, yes ; and it’s all over between us.” 

“Who ended it—you or she!” 

“Oh! [ did. I had no alternative. 
what for do I stay in Edincaple ! 
clear out this very night.” 

“No you won't,” she said quietly, but with 
great decision. 

“T think I will. I’ve served for a butt of all 
kinds in the glen ; but their pity and their sneers 
I couldn’t stand, so I'll put the breadth of the sea 
between me and it.” 

“ After Captain Drummond comes home—not 
a moment before.” 

“Why? What difference would that make? 
It will be beastly awkward for us both, anyhow. 
I daresay he wouldn’t thank me for it.” 

“That’s the least part of a sorry business, You 
can guess what will be said of you if you sneak 
off like that !” 

“ What !” 

“That you have not acted fairly towards your 
cousin and are afraid to face him.” 

“T don’t care ; they can say what they please.” 

“ But your friends wouldn’t like it.” 

“My friends! Where are they!” he asked, 
sarcastically. 


And now 
I think [lJ 


“You have more than you know of. I go 
about among the folk and | hear things. Promise 


me you won't do anything rash ?” 

“It’s awfully good of you to mind,” he said, 
for the woman's sympathetic touch healed him. 
“What if 1 confess that they would be right if 
they said as much? I have not acted altogether 
on the square.” 

“Then you'll stay and own up, and start 
afresh,” she said cheerfully, and not one, not even 
Chisholm himself, ever knew: what a blow his 
confession was to her upright soul. 

He looked at her keenly. Her frank courage 
and cheerfulness was as refreshing as her sym- 
pathy. 

“You talk as if that were the easiest thing in 
the world.” 

“I know it is the hardest, but it has got to be 
done. Won't you do it?” 

“ That depends——” 

“Tf I know anything about Stuart Drummond 
at all, I know that he will judge no man hardly. 
And he is less likely to be harsh than ever, coming 
back from the very grave’s mouth.” 

“You are very convincing. Almost you 
persuade me. But why should you take such 
interest in a poor beggar, who has had but little 
luck in his life?” 

“It is my nature to feel for anyone in a tight 
place, as Hamish puts it,” she answered, lightly, 
but her eyes fell under his keen gaze. “I’m only 
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a woman, but I can weigh up most things. 


May I put before you your best programme 
‘n the circumstances ? ” 

. He nodded, and she continued, without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

“Well, get about in the glen as if nothing 


special had happened, rejoice with folks as much 
and do your duty to the place, until 
your cousin comes back. Then make a clean 
breast of whatever you have to tell him, though 
[don’t believe it is much. Then leave the glen 


a you can, 


and start aire sh. 


“Tt’s a very good programme. I’ve a mind to 
adopt it 
“Do,” she said, earnestly. “You will never 


regret it. Now I think we'd better be going our 
separate ways.’ 
“For to-day, yes. I wonder whether I might, 
comes, ask you to help me to 
make the fresh start?” he asked. 

She looked at him quickly, and one in- 
started in her bright eye. 


when the day 


dignant teat 

“T don’t know what 
you mean [ have not 
deserved that,” she said 
proudly. 

“T’'ve heard that a 
man’s heart is sometimes 
rebound,” 
there 


caught in the 
he answered, and 
vas not a trace of banter 
in his tone. “ But I beg 
your pardon. Be my 
friend, as you have been 
all along, the only true 
have had in 

Perhaps | 


some 


friend | 
Edincaple. 
may win the rest 


day.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


HOME ONCE MORE, 


A HREE weeks later 
came the first 
letter from Stuart 


Drummond to 
Edincapl It was ad- 
dressed to Chisholm, and 
when Hugh Fraser put it 


into his hand, a strange 


nervousness, unlike any- 
thing he had ever ex- 
perienced, thrilled Chis- 
holm through and 
through. He did _ not 
open it until he was 


secure from every prying 


ey Leaning against 
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the gnarled trunk of one of the birch trees, he 
broke the familiar seal, and began to read. 

It was a closely-written sheet which Drummond 
had penned two days after his interview with 
Lily Dougall, when he had had time to make 
certain arrangements, and bring order out of the 
chaos of his thoughts. A letter from Chisholm 
would be in his hands almost on the same day, 
but it would not have made any material 
difference to the one which Chisholm now 
devoured with all the eagerness and apprehen- 
sion of a man who had lived in a daily dread. 
As he read, the lines slowly relaxed on his set 
face, and a strange, unwonted softness gathered in 
his eyes; because Drummond, who from Lily 
Dougall must have learned everything, without 
extenuation, did not write the kind of letter his 
cousin had expected. He wrote precisely as he 
had always written, in the same affectionate, 
brotherly manner, and throughout there was no 


“*T’'yve come to give you your freedom.’”—p. 615. 
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word of reproach. Upon the last was the 
vital bit to which Chisholm addressed himselt 
with his jaw tirmly set. 

‘IT have heard from Lily Dougall, of 
course, and some things which have upset me. 
I have, however, made allowance for the Dougall 
tendency to exaggerate and to make much of 
little. You have tried to carry out the views you 
have always had about the small holdings, and 
however much I may disagree with you, [ can’t 
blame you altogether, for a man is entitled to do 
as he thinks fit with his own, and you thought | 
was done for and you were Laird of Caple. I am 
sorry for your sake, Pat, that I have come two life 
in this manner, but [ do you the justice to believe 
that you will be honestly glad to see me after you 
have got over the first shock of chagrin, for, hang 
it all! we are near of kin and the last of our 
race. And now there is one thing more to say 
before | close. It is about Moira MeNeill. It is 
not the first time two men, almost like brothers, 
have loved the same woman. I have loved her 
all my life, and it was my confounded dilatoriness. 
conspicuous in every relation of my life, which 
prevented my speaking out straight to her betore 
L left for India this last time. I imagined that 
somehow she would understand. 

‘Of course, regarding this, Lily has told me her 
own story, which I have accepted with certain 
reservations. All I ask is that you will let this, 
as well as others matters, rest until [ return. 
Then she must choose between us. She has the 
right to do that, and I hope we are both straight 
enough to abide by that decision. All else must 
wait until I come. I sail in the Kaiser-i-Hind, 
next Tuesday, and will be back in time for 
Christmas. Lily accompanies me, of course, 
unless anything else should turn up for her. 
She heard of some lady friend of Mrs. Shepherd 
returning a month later. She may wait and sail 
as her attendant. I needn’t further expatiate. 
The only thing I have to say is that I have quite 
made up my mind to leave the army, and spend 
the rest of my days at Caple. The experience of 
the last year has taken something out of me — 
that buoyancy I used to possess in such excess. 
I’ve had enough of active service, and its risks 
in this ghastly country. Good-bye, Pat. We 
needn’t quarrel or become estranged from one 
another on account of all that has happened. As 
to your future, there will be time enough to 
discuss it when we meet. Till then, don’t let it 
cause you undue concern.” 

Thus did Stuart Drummond, after much thought 
and deliberation, write to his cousin. He hada 
fine intuition, a delicate perception, and he knew 
Chisholm well. He believed that the tone he had 
adopted was the only one to win and save him, 
and to keep him at Caple till his return. And he 


page 


] 
much 
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was right. 
twice. 


Chisholm read every word through 
Then he put the letter, with an almost 
reverent touch, in his pocket, and leaning on the 
wicker-gate close by, gazed through the delicate 
tracery of the bare trees which the November blast 
had stripped,and no man had ever seen such a look 
on his face before. 

His heart was touched. His eyes, 
dashed his hands across them, were 


when he 
wet with a 
stinging moisture, and uppermost there was a great, 
a stupendous relief. How long he stood there he 
did not know, but he stepped from the wicker- 


vate a new man. Stuart Drummond had lived 
2 purposeless life up till now. He had 
here redeemed it. He had done something 
to lift another man’s soul and life from the 
dust. 


It was noticed in Caple that day that there was 
something odd about the laird, as they had 
begun, in spite of themselves, to call him 

He was preoccupied, and seemed to be living 
in a world far removed from the ordinary things 
of life. The old butler had not yet left Caple. 
When he came to face it, he had not been brave 
enough, and of late there had been a better under- 
standing between him and the new laird, who, 
however, could never take the place of the oll 
in his estimation. 

When he came in to wait upon him at lunch 
that day, there was a wistful look on his face, for 
of course Hugh Fraser had published the fact of 
the old laird’s letter to all whom it might 
concern, as well as_ to whom it did 
not concern in the least. 

“ Hughis said letter frae the 
captain, sir. Does he say onything about comin’ 
back ?” 

“Ves, Duart; he will be here in time for 
Christmas, and we must make ready to keep it 
royally,” answered Chisholm cheerily. “ He sails 
in the Katser-i-Hind next Tuesday.” 

Duart’s hand trembled as he dusted off an 
imaginary crumb. He to speak, but 
could not—his emotion overmastered him. 

When he hurried from the room to 
Chisholm smiled a slightly melancholy 
There had been a postscript in the letter, asking 
him to keep the day and date of his arrival secret, 
as he did not wish any fuss made, and had reasons 
of his own for returning as quietly as possible to 
the glen. These instructions Chisholm carried 
out to the letter, only telling the household 
servants on the very morning of the day they 
might expect their master home. Then he drove 
the dog-cart, as he had driven it scores of times 


sone 


there was a 


essayed 


hide it, 
smile. 


before, to Newtonmore to meet the London 
train. 
And not a man or woman waiting there 


knew who was the expected passenger. 
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Chisholm’s face paled a little as the signal 
sharply pped, and the train sped up to the 
platform. Then he sprang down, gave the reins to 
a boy, and went to meet his kinsman face to face. 

Their meeting was characteristic of them both. 
A handclasp, a swift look, a half smile, and it was 
over without a spoken word. 

“The air is sharp here, Pat ” Drummond said, 
turning up the collar of his coat ; and when the 
few station folks crowded round him he gave 
them a hand and thanked them for their weleome 
home. He seemed relieved when it was over and 
he was sate on the high seat of the dog-cart beside 
his cousin, who tucked the fur rug about him, 
touched by the sad change in his fine physique. 


“You look very fit yourself, Pat, and [’m 
jolly glad see you and the old place again,” 
Drummond said, with a side glance at his cousin's 
grave fac “ But you seem older. I suppose the 
worry has done it. You haven't told anyone, I 
hope 

“Nobody but the servants this morning.” 

“Well, take the low road by Trochairn. I don’t 
want to pass the Oran Brig to-day,” he said, and 
Chisholm turned the mare’s head without a word. 

“Listen, Pat.’ said Drummond, as the drive 
began, “ f only want to say one thing, and that is 

I don’t want any explanations. IL always did 
dread t They do nothing but complicate 
matters. I’ve had three weeks on the sea to 
think things over, and this is the conclusion | 
have come to. You have done your duty by me 
and by the place. as well as most men would or 
could have done, and I owe you something for 
coming to life again. So we're quits, dy’e hear!’ 

Chisholm made no answer, but looked straight 
ahead, and set his teeth. “ You mean to be kind 
and generous, Stuart, but I want to own up.” 

“Don’t ried Drummond, lifting a depre- 
eating hand. “I won't hear it. I saw Far 
quharson in London yesterday, and he wants 
to sell Balnahinch. I'll buy it, Vat, if you'll 
take it ove r. 

“What for 


It’s only a bit of a 
ient to keep you busy, and it is far 


As your own, of course. 
42 


piace, but sui 
enough from Edincaple that we shall find it a 


pleasure to pay one another an occasional visit. 
Don’t set your jaw like that. man. You've had 
your own way pretty well with me of later vears 
It’s my t now. 

Much » did Drummond say to the same 
effect, and never had he found his cousin so 
silent. ‘J drove the last two miles without a 
spoker d. A dreamy silence seemed to fall 


upon Drummond when he began to ascend his 


own h nd saw the grey battlements of Caple 
in vie\ \nd when he did actually stop at the 
lodge Fat s eves were wet 
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It was a strange home-coming, a handful of 
servants on the doorstep, but no loving voice or 
smile to greet him. The loneliness of it all came 
home to them both. 

“There’s a want of something here, Pat,” said 
Drummond, when he found his voice. “It’s the 
lack of womenkind.” 

They had a Jate lunch, over which they lingered, 
talking with something of the friendliness of long 
ago. But there was a something between them 
which neither could bridge, though they were 
able to come to a better understanding before the 
day was over. 

“Til go to Oran now, Pat,” said Drummond, 
about four o’clock. “And if no long tongue has 
been busy, I may be able to get the hang of 
things, without any further waste of time.” 

Chisholm did not offer to walk with him even a 
part of the way, but he got to a high slope of the 
hill behind the ca-tle, aud watched the tall, 
sadly stooped figure until it reached the white 
gate of the doctor’s house. When Annie Pherson 
opened the door, and saw who stood on the step, 
she gave a little scream of fright. 

“Tm no wraith, Annie,” he said, with the smile 
of old, and holding out his hand as he spoke. 
Then Annie burst into inconsequent tears. “I 
don’t want greeting over my home-coming, lass, 
or I shall begin to think it is a mistake all round. 
Where’s your mistress ? And is the doctor in the 
house ?” 

“No, sir; he’s not pack yet. An’ Miss Moira, 
she’s away along to the kirkyard. This is her day 
to put the fresh flowers on the mistress’ grave.” 

Drummond raised his hat reverently, and 
turned on his heel, not ill pleased to have to seek 
Moira in that solitary and beautiful spot among 
the hills, from the roadway, and 
almost from human ken. 

She saw him coming a great way off, and, 
though surprised, there was no shock. All day 
she had had a him, i 
feeling that, if this was not the day of his return, 
it was not far off. 

Her pulses quickened, and all her womanly heart 
was stirred to pity at the great change in him, 
and when he came to her side her eyes were full 
She him both her hands, and 
them before he said a 


lone remote 


sense of nearness to 


ot tears. vave 


he bent over and kissed 
word. 
“You are not 
had come ?” 
She 


surprised? Someone told you I 
her head. “No one told me, nor 
did [ see you, only I knew,” she answered, and 
there was a moment’s silence. 

“It is a strange home-coming, 
painful. But I am home, and I see you ; 
something.” 


sho vk 
strange and 
that is 


“T was thinking only a moment ago that if my 
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Before they walked back to. 
gether, all things were clear 
between them, and every mis. 
understanding away. 
It was very late when Drun- 
mond returned to Caple, and 
when Chisholm saw his face, 
he guessed all was well. 

“Shut the door, and bring 
out the pipes, Pat,’ he said, 
as he threw himself wearily 
into a chair. “ All’s well at 
Oran Brig, and there will be 
no more misunderstanding 
there. You have a friend in 
Moira McNeill, Pat, and it 
will make her bappy to think 
you are at Balnahinch.” 


swept 


“T’ve been thinking it 
over, Stuart, and I can't 
take it. I want to get clean 
away from the neighbour- 
hood for a while. Whether 





I ever come back or not de- 
pends on several things.” 

Drummond looked at his 
cousin steadily, and __per- 
ceived that it would not be 
wise to press the matter 
then. 

“Tt will be a disappoint- 
ment to us, but you know 
best. Anyhow, I'll buy the 
place, and it will be yours, 
whether you choose to live 
at it or not.” 








“Her heart had never wavered from its allegiance.” 


mother could have lived till now, how happy it 
would have made her, only she would grieve to 
realise how much you must have suffered through 
that terrible year,” she said. and shivered slightly. 

“A year I must forget. I want to speak of 
other things. I have heard of all you were 
willing to do for my people. I am come back 
a hungry man, asking for more. Will you for- 
give the past, Moira, and take me as I am? 


You can make of me and of my life what 
you will. Wherever you are, | have no other 
home,” 


versed in the art of 
eoquetry, and her heart had never wavered 
from its allegiance to this man, now humbly 
suing for her love. -So she turned to him with 
the love-light in her eyes, and they plighted 
their troth there by a with a 


Moira MeNeill 


was not 


sacred grave, 


strange solemnity in their hearts more akin to 
pain than joy. 





“You are a good chap, 
Stuart. But you may have 
your reward where I am 


concerned if you wait a bit. You’ve done more 
for me than you know of. It was touch and 
go with me not long ago. If you had gone on 
a different tack with me, you would have sent 
me down—down to the nether world.” 

“Hush! We want to look up, not down,” said 
Drummond cheerfully. “When a man’s been 
face to face with things as I’ve been, he learns to 
weigh them up pretty well. And we're the last of 
our race and blood, Pat. We can’t afford to drift 
apart.” 

He extended his hand. 
and his heaved. 
and confession, self-abasement, humiliation was 
hard upon him, but now he was stirred to the 
depths. 

“ T’ll be worthy of your friendship yet, Stuart,” 
he said, “ with God’s help!” 

And he kept his vow. 


Chisholm gripped it, 


bosom He was a proud man, 


THE END. 
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REMORSE 





OF PILATE. 











LEGEND of the Middle 
Ages—familiar to all 

\ B acquainted with the 
DS: writings of Sir Walter 
a3 \\- Scott—tells how Pon- 
AYA tius ——— after 
WY $ many wanderings, 
Comets Ras found the termina- 
tion of his life near 

to Lake Lucerne. There he spent many 
unhappy years among the deep recesses of 
the mountain which still bears his name, 
and, at last, in unappeasable remorse 
flung himself into the dismal tarn which 
occupies the summit. But though long 
years have passed away his vexed spirit 
continues to haunt the spot, and a form 
emerge from the 
to go through the 





is sometimes seen to 
gloomy waters, and 
action of washing its ghostly hands. 
Then dark clouds of mist gather round 
the bosom of the Infernal Pool—as it is 
called—wrapping the whole upper part 
of the mountain in the darkness that 
presages a violent tempest. 

The legend has nothing more to. rest 
on than a somewhat uniform tradition 
that the Roman Proconsul did end_ his 
life among the wilds of Switzerland; but 
taken in connection with a eareful study 


of the Gospel narrative of our Lord’s 
crucifixion. it does become one of those 
touches that throw a revealing light 


Pilate. We are 
that struggled 
completes the 


upon the character of 
reminded of the powers 
him. It 
picture of a true tragedy. 

For, strictly speaking, every real tragedy 
is iuward and spiritual. As 


for mastery in 


CONCEILYN ed 


By the Rev, Arthur Jenkinson, 
Minister of the Parish of 
Innellan, Argyllshire. 





students of 


and 
nature, it is less concerned with 
the course of outward events than with 


by the great masters 


human 


the struggle of good and evil in the 
souls of men. Tragedy strikes down 
upon the roots of things, lifts the veil off 
the mysteries of our being, sends _ its 
plumb-line into that dim sea which for 
ever moans round our everyday existence. 


The web of evil circumstance, the dark 
fate that besets and entangles a man, 
is significant only as the power with 


which he wrestles, and so wins or loses 
his soul. 

And that is what invests the part 
which Pilate took in the crucifixion of 
Jesus with an eternal moral significance. 
If we would understand the man, we 
must not look upon him as a mere 
monster of iniquity who consented to 
a judicial murder, but as a man of like 
passions with ourselves, who was caught 
in the wheels of a hard fate: a man who 
had to fight the battle of life, not on 
the open field and in the broad daylight, 
but amid tortuous paths where the ground 
was treacherous and the lights false. 


I am not going to excuse Pilate. It 
is difficult even to be just to one who, 
finding Jesus to be innocent, yet gave 


the consent of a judge to His crucifixion. 
But we do not condone or palliate a 
man’s crime when we try to view it in 
the light of all the circumstances. We 
do not lose the spiritual significance of 
Pilate’s life when we see that he was 
not a double-dyed villain, but a man 
of very mixed character, placed in. cir 
cumstances of tremendous temptation that 








22 Lut 
would have proved too strong for many 
a man who in calm times has main- 
tained a stainless integrity. 

Pilate fell: but he did not fall without 
a struggle. He yielded to pressure, but 
he yielded reluctantly. And after he 
had fallen he tried vainly to dissociate 
himself from the crime. The scene in 
which he called for water and washed 
his hands, and exclaimed, “I am = inno- 
cent of the blood of this just person,” 
is, after all, full of pathos. It was the 
bitter, mournful cry of a man who had 
been caught in a fate strong for 
him: who tried to persuade himself and 
others that he was not really responsibie 
for his own deeds. And the ancient legend 


too 


which represents him as the victim of 
an undying remorse, ever seeking to 
cleanse his hands of a stain which all 
the waters of the sea could not wash 
out, completes the tragedy of his fall. 
We will endeavour to learn how all 


this came about. 

The essential points of Pilate’s life and 
character are disclosed in the Gospel 
history. He was a typical man his 
age, and that age in many respects bore 
a striking resemblance to our own. It 


of 


was the most modern period in the life 
of ancient Rome—materialistic, cynical, 
wealthy, unscrupulous. The old sources 


of inspiration were dried up. The world 
had tried all philosophies and = turned 
away dissatisfied. The ancient faith 
stood discredited :a widespread scepticism 
prevailed. Most men bent all their 
energies after luxury. wealth, and power. 

Pilate was a man of the times—refined, 
ambitious, crafty. He had conscience 
enough to wish to do right: not enough 


to shrink from a crime when to do 
right became difficult. You see him in 
the Gospel story at once imperious and 


time-serving, sarcastic and cautious. le 
doubts everything, distrusts everything, 
Though Governor 
them anid 


dread. 


despairs of everything, 
of the Jews, he both 
dreaded them with a craven 
They were turbulent. cunning, fanatical 


= yned 


always on the verge of revolt. Intrigue 
was constantly at work. He was sur- 
rounded with snares; he never’ knew 
what net was being prepared for his 
feet. He served an Emperor whose 
name was a byword for impenetrable 


And yet, though 
of supreme 


LO 


disguise and suspicion. 
placed in 


difficulty, 


+13 e489 
bills positton 


>: 7} ° 
Piiate Was pron vacillate 


() 


at the critical moment: to resolve and 
re-resolve, and to end by yielding to the 
men he scorned. 

Such was the man who was confronted 
in the dim dawn of of the 
Crucifixion by a crowd of Vindie- 
tive Jewish priests and their followers, 
They drag into his presence a pale. jaded, 


the morning 


fierce, 


lowly prisoner. It is another of their 
contemptible religious quarrels, Pilate 
supposes, and he meets them with im. 
perial disdain. “Take him away,” he 
exclaims impatiently, “and judge hin 
according to your own law But their 
plot was deeper than he dreamed. They 
were not merely bent on destroying 
their victim: the Roman Governor should 


Afraid of 


themselves, 


take the responsibility of it. 
au popular reaction against 
if they should to a summary 
execution of Jesus, as they did later on 
in the case of the martyr Stephen, they 
are resolved that Pilate shall become 
their tool. He shall work their will, and 
carry out their vile purpose. 

The Governor sces the snare and is on 
the alert. For though he those 
men, he is more than half afraid of them, 


proceet 


SCOrlhis 


Already they had come into collision, 
and he had had to yield. “It is not 
lawful for us to put any man to death,” 
they veply: “but we found this fellow 
perverting the nation, and forbidding 
to pay tribute to Cvrsar, saying that 
He Himself is Christ the King.” As he 
suspected, Pilate soon found out that 
it was a trumped-up charge: but if he 


thought rid of the difficulty by 
proclaiming our Lord’s innocence, he was 
The priests and their 
clamorous 


to get 
rudely undeceived. 
dupes grew more aud 
vindictive. Pilate, however, 
man of resources. Afraid to stand 
his deliberate judgment, he plays 
part of a wily strategist: he sends Jesus 
to Herod. “If this innocent 
enthusiast ist sacrificed to fanatical 
hate, let the man who may be considered 


more 
Was a 
by 
the 


religious 


be 


His natural judge yield Him up.” But 
the adroit move comes to nothing. And 
so With every other expedient: the Jews 
will have Barabbas rather than Christ; 
and when Pilate places the Divine Suf 


ferer, scourged and bleeding. before them, 
the fiendish cry only rises the more sav- 
Hlim ! 


avely, “Crucify Him!  Cruecify 

“This man calls Himself a King, aud if 
you do not put Him to death you will 
incur our undying hate, and we will 
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make it known that you are not Czesar’s 


friend.” 

Now why did not this politic, ambi- 
tious, unscrupulous man yield to that 
pressure : He had no fear that the 
Emperor would call him to account. 
What great manu was there at Rome who 
would hesitate to fling a poor friend- 


less prisoner as a victim to the passions 
of the crowd, if by so doing he could 
quell a riot and conciliate his foes ? 

The question brings out the nobler side 
of Pilate’s education and character. He 
Roman judge, and reverence for 


Was a 
the august authority of law was the 
most sacred heritage of the Roman 


people. The strange spell fell on Pilate 
as soon as he entered the judgment hall. 
He was like a judge who personally has 
no religion and little conscience, but who 
clings instinctively to what he calls his 
professional honour. History will give us 
case afte men who were’ abso- 
lutely incorruptible in their administration 
of law, whatever they might be as _pri- 
vate citizens. They would scorn to take 
a bribe or give a false judgment through 
fear of men: when once they ascended 
the chair of justice they were impartial 
and honest. And so it was for Pilate to 
see that the law was righteously adminis 
tered, to protect the innocent, to 
that was done to every man, 
however poor or friendless he might be. 
Pilate felt all that. He saw that those 
cruel men were tampering with his pro- 
fessional integrity, and he loathed and 
hated the thought of yielding to them. 
Moreover, it is clear from the narrative 
that the moral splendour and innocence 
of Jesus had madea profound impression 


case of 


see 


justice 


upon him. He saw at a glance that He 
was no political agitator, but an = un- 
worldly religious idealist,. whose very 
nobility had made Him hateful to the 
Jewish priesthood. There Jesus stood 


before His accusers, a lonely, defenceless 
man; and there was a reality about His 
speech, an impressiveness in His silence, 
a dignity in His calm defiance of hatred 
and death which arrested and overawed 
the judge. Never had he dealt with such 
a prisoner before: and as he gazed on 
Jesus all that was in him responsive to 
moral nobility and innecence grew clam- 
orous on our Lord’s behalf. Conscience 
spoke with a decision it was impossible 
to mistake. And then, finally, there 
came the strange message from his wife 
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telling him of her dream, and imploring 
him to do nothing against Jesus; it was 
another voice urging him to be true to 
his better self. 

Here, then, are the elements that made 
this crisis in Pilate’s life so tragic. He 
knew not, it is true, that the prisoner 
who stood before him was none other 
than the Saviour of the world. He knew 
not that he was there and then taking 
part in the most awful sceve that has 
occurred in human history; but he did 
know that his couscience was roused as it 
had seldom been, and that he was urged 
by mysterious forces which he did not 
fully understand, as well as by his own 
sense of humanity and duty, to protect 
the innocent and save a noble man from 
the most malicious and cruel of foes. 
But, on the other hand, his enemies had 
caught him in their toils. There they 
stood, watching his manifest embarrass- 
ment with fierce, malignant eyes. They 
knew his weakness—knew exactly where 
to thrust the knife. Across the seas 
there was the savage, gloomy Emperor, 
ready to listen to the slightest whisper 
of his disloyalty. That was the dread 
they flaunted in his face. “If thou let 
this man go, thou art not Cresar’s friend.” 
Pilate understood. He knew with what 
malicious perversions his conduct would 
be conveyed to the ears of his master: 
and he knew in that moment that for 
him to save Jesus from the deadly hate 
of those men would mean for himself 
utter defeat and ruin: the loss of Cresar’s 
favour: the loss of place, power, wealth 
it meant public disgrace and, possibly, 
death. 

What. then, was he to do? He had 
tried every expedient to parley, to 
temporise, to evade a decision; but every 
expedient had failed, and he was at the 
end of his tether. There was not a 
loophole of escape anywhere. This power- 
ful, sarcastic, ambitious Roman was 
caught in an awful web of intrigue, and 
was compelled to speak a word and do 
a deed which would reveal the ruling 
passion of his life. He must decide, and 
the decision would be final, all-inclusive, 
potential for ever. He must sacrifice 
himself, or he must sacrifice Christ. He 
must give up every worldly hope and 
ambition he had cherished, or else do a 


deed which he knew im every fibre of 
his understanding would be a mean, 


His life had 


cowardly, infamous crime. 
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he must crucify 
Which would 


come to this awful crisis : 
Jesus or crucify himself. 
he do? 

Cau you conceive a man of Pilate’s 
training and character being placed in a 
more tragic situation? All his life long 
he had sought for ease, power, wealth, 
and the homage of the world. To do so 
any longer he must put Jesus to death. 
What will he do? Have you no pity 
for a man placed. in such awful straits ? 
Do you see no soul-tragedy in such a hard 
fate? What would you do if you were 
forced to such a decision? Are you 
quite, quite sure that you would make 
a wiser choice than Pilate? Let that 
be as it may—the day will declare it— 
we know what happened in his case. 
When a decision could be no longer 
evaded, he harked back on the line of 
conduct habitual to him. He silenced the 
voice of conscience, disregarded the warn- 
ings of his wife, thrust aside all thoughts 
of humanity and professional honour ; 
and, turning away from those calm, 
searching eyes, and that pale, majestic 
face on which it would have been a 
terror to gaze again, he handed Jesus 
over to those hateful, brutal men to be 
erucified. And ‘*‘SUFFERED UNDER PON- 
TIus PILATE” is the legend of eternal 
infamy with which history has branded 
his name. 

And yet the deed is no sooner done 
than his uneasy” conscience cries out 
against it, and the guilty man calls for 
water and washes his hands, and disclaims 
responsibility for his own deeds. It was 
a poor device, and failed. The ancient 
legend which represents him as suffering 
an undying remorse, an unappeasable 
sorrow, is truer to the facts of the moral 
life. When, later on, Pilate exclaimed, 
“What I have written, I have written,” 


he came nearer to the awful truth <A 
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wrong done can never be undone. “ Ay] 
the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 
this little hand.” We have heard go 
much about forgiveness and deliverance 
from the past, that we may come to 
think too lightly of evil; and to imagine 
that a few tears or ceremonial expedients 
can free us from our guilt. When the 
wrong is once done we are only too 
ready to forget it, to throw the respon- 
sibility on others, or to complain that a 
hard fate has dogged ow steps. ‘ The 
woman tempted me,” is an old cry oft 


repeated. 

I have claimed for Pilate pity—to a 
certain extent because we see that 
the man did make a real effort to 


save Jesus; he did not—like so many— 
yield without a struggle. He went just 
as far as he could without absolutely 
sacrificing himself. But we study his 
career to little purpose unless we learn 


that sometimes there come crises in the 
lives of men and women when, if they 
would save their souls in the truest 
sense, they must do right regardless of 
all costs and all privations. We = are 
now and then caught in the wheels of 
awful circumstance which force us to a 


decision no less critical than that which 
confronted Pilate. And every human 
soul, however smooth or rough the out- 
ward lot may be, is slowly and _ inevit- 
ably moving towards one of two poles 
of character—the surrender of the life 
to a principle of self-sacrifice which 
places Christ first; or else that glorifi- 
cation of self which is ready to surrender 
duty and conscience for -worldly ends. 
The higher life issues in the ‘* Well done, 


good and faithful servant”; but the 
lower, in the moan of eternal remorse, 
in the vain effort to wash out the 


memory of a wrong which rivers of tears 
could not cleanse away. 
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BASED ON THE 


St. Peter and Cornelius. 
Pasmge for agen Acts x. 34—48. 


APRIL 201H. 


|OINTS, All men equal in God's 
ince Fy 
2. All are objects of Christ’s 


Salvation. 
3. All capable of 
Holy Ghost. 


receiving the 


ILLUSTRATIONS. All Men 
Equal An eminent surgeon 
Was one day sent for by the 
Prime Minister of France, to per- 
The Car- 
the room, said to him, 
“You must not expect to treat me in the same 
rough manner that you treat the more miserable 
wretches at your hospital.” ‘My lord,” replied 
the surgeon with great dignity, “‘every one of 
those miserable wretches, as your eminence is 
pleased to call them, is a Prime Minister in my 
eyes, for each is one of God's poor. 

All to be Saved. A person who 





Cardinal du Bois, 
form a very serious operation upon him. 


dinal, on seeing him enter 


had expressed 


doubts whether the negroes received any real 
advantage by hearing the Gospel, was asked 


whether he did not think Jack, a coloured * boy ” 
in his employ, was better for the preaching. 
“* Well,” he replied, “I must confess that he used 
to be a drunkard, a liar, and a thief; but 
certainly since he took to going to church he has 
become a sober boy, and I can trust him with 
anything; and since he has become a Christian 
I have tried to make him drunk, but failed in the 
attempt.” 

Salvation for All. ‘'o whom did the God of 
Salvation send the “word of salvation”? He 
sent it to all sinners that would hear it. For 
what purpose was it sent? As a word of pardon 
to the condemned sinner, as a word of peace to 
the rebellious sinner, as a word of life to the 
dead. It is a word of liberty to the captives, of 
healing. for the diseased, of cleansing to the 
polluted. It is a word of direction to the be- 
wildered, and of refreshment to the weary. It is 
a comforting word to the sorrowful, and 
strengthening to the weak. It is sent in short 
as «a word of salvation, and all sorts of salva 
redemption to the saying, 


tion and 


lost soul, 


} ga Ciong 


Ww = 
Cre 
J “t 


needo oss 


= 


~~ —— 


IN 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


“Christ came to seek and to save that which 


was lost.” 


fieatiles received into the Church. 
Passage for reading— Acts zi. 1—18. 
PoINnTs. 1. St. Peter testifies to God’s call to Gentiles, 
The Holy Ghost descends upon them. 
The Jewish Christians receive them as brethren. 
ILLUSTRATIONS What Came from One Seed. 
When John Williams, afterwards martyred at 
Erromanga, went out to the South Seas, he 
carried with him a few choice bananas from the 
hot-houses of the Duke of Devonshire at Chats- 
worth. On arrival they had become a mass of 
pulp, and were thrown away on a heap 
utterly Out of them, how- 
ever, there sprang one plant of vigour and 
fruitfulness; and the product being  re-sown, 
origin of the now common banana of 
that still holds its own among 


AVKIL 27TH. 


rotten 


as being worthless. 


was the 


the South Seas, 


many rivals from other lands. A fit type this of 
how mission work begins and spreads. One seed 


convert i 
districs 


of the Gospel is sown, one Gentile 
made, and lo! from that source the whole 
is covered with the knowledge of God. 

Agency of the Spirit. The great Earl of Chatham 
once with a pious friend to hear Mr. Cecil 
preach. The was on the Holy Spirit's 
work in the believing Christians. As 
they were returning great statesman 
confessed that he could not understand it at all, 
and asked his friend if he supposed that any- 
one in the church could. ‘Why, yes,” said he, 
‘there were many simple men, women, and some 
children there who understood every word and 
heard it with joy, for they felt in their hearts the 
power of the Holy Ghost.” 

Bond of Union. A Hindoo and a New Zea- 
lander met upon the deck of a Missionary ship. 
They had been converted from their heathenism 
and were brothers in Christ, but they could not 
speak to each other. They pointed to their Bibles, 


went 
sermon 

hearts of 
home the 


shook hands, and smiled in each other's faces. 
But that was all. At last a happy thought 
occurred to the Hindoo. With sudden joy he 


Zealander 


Those two 


“Hallelujah!” The New 
cried out, ‘‘ Amen!” 


exelaimed, 
in delight 
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words found in either of their own 
languages, were to them the beginning of ** one 
language that of heaven, and were indeed a 
ion. ‘* All one in Christ Jesus.” 


bond of un 


May ‘ru.—The Church at Antioch in Syria. 
Passage for reading—Acts xi. 19—30. 
Points. 1. Christ boldly and widely preached. 
2. A great revival of religion. 
3. The converts show their faith by their works. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Holding up Christ. One of Dr. 
Bonar’s elders was one day passing along a busy 
street in Glasgow, and says, “I saw a crowd at 
a shop door, and had the curiosity to look in. 
There I saw an auctioneer holding up a great 
picture so that all could see it, and when he got 
it into the proper position, he kept behind it and 
said to the crowd, ‘ Now look at this side of the 
picture, and now at this other side,’ and so on, 


describing each part of it. Now,” said the 
elder, “‘the whole time I never saw the speaker ; 
it was just the picture that he was showing;” 
and, turning to the people he was addressing, he 


said, “‘That is the way to tell of and work for 
Christ. He must be set forth plainly and dis- 
tinctly in all His beauty; but we who set Him 
forth must be out of sight.” 
A New Convert. About 

after the time of the apostles, 
Victorius, an old pagan, was converted from his 


three hundred years 
Caius Marius 


impiety, and brought over to the Christian faith. 
When the people of God heard this there was 
a wonderful shouting and leaping 
for gladness, and sung in every 
church, while the people joyously said one to 
“Caius Marius Victorius is become a 
Christian.” (And there was great joy in that city.” 
Faith and Works. A greatly 
distressed by the discovery that her brothers 
had set traps to catch birds. Questioned as to 
what she had done in the matter, she replied, 
“IT prayed that the traps might not catch the 


rejoicing, a 
psalms were 


another, 


child once was 


birds.” ‘‘Did you do anything else?” ‘ Yes,” 
she said, “‘I then prayed that God would prevent 
the birds from getting into the traps.” ‘‘ What did 
you do then?” “I went out and kicked the traps 


all to pieces.” This child seemed to have grasped 
the doctrine that faith is useless without works, 


May litn.—St. Peter delivered from Prise. 
Passage for reading—Acts xii. 1-19. 

Points. 1. St. Peter persecuted by Herod. 

2.;St. Peter prayed for by the Church. 

3. St. Peter delivered by an angel. 

ILLUSTRATIONS, The Martyr Cyprian, Cyprian, 
when on his road to suffer martyrdom, was told 
by the Roman emperor that he would give him 
time to consider whether he had not better cast 
wu grain of incense into the fire, in honour of 
idols, than die so degraded a death. The martyr 
nobly answered, ‘‘There needs no deliberation in 
the case.” The only thing we have really to 
be afraid of is fearing anything more than 
God, , 

What Prayer Is. Prayer is the ready cry of the 
soul to God. It is to faith what the sun is to 
the flower, what the water is to the plant, what 
the moon is to the tides. what the manure is to 
the ground, what the food is to the body, what 
the oil is to the machine, what the pipe is to the 
cistern, what the wire is to the electric battery. 
Faith and the Christian life cannot exist without 
prayer. 

Supernatural Help. The difference 
supernatural and natural help is this: 
natural help is such as comes from above, and 
is beyond the ordinary course of things. Natural 
help is that which depends upon ourselves to 
grasp. It is of no use to deny the supernatural 
power. It is interesting to see in St. Peter's 
deliverance how the two persons were combined 
in the power from above, united with human 
power and will. Definite prayer was made by 
the Church and heard by God. St. Peter could 
not get himself out of prison, so God sent His 
angel. He could not smite off his chains, but the 
angel could, and did. He could bind on his 
sandals, cast his garments around him, and 
follow the angel. But he could not open the 
prison gates. So they were opened for him, and 
he did what he was bidden to do. God did the 
rest. So in the prison of doubt we can attempt 
to be released, can investigate and pray for light. 
So too in presence of trouble we can carry our- 
selves bravely; but God only can give us light 
and deliverance. We must seek it. We must 
Ask, and ye shall have. 


bet ween 
Super- 


pray. 

















Words by M. 8. Haycrarr. 
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2. Death was powerless to enchain Him— 
Victor o’er the tomb He stands ; 
Keys of death for aye are holden 
In the wounded, piercéd Hands: 
Earth and heaven 
Uwn our Lord’s supreme commands, 


3. All-Omnipotent He reigneth, 
Who for our redemption died ; 
Harpers sweet of Zion praise Him— 
Lamb of God, the Crucified : 
Be of comfort ! 
Changeless doth His heart abide. 


! Christ is 


An Easter Carol. 


Music by Sir Frevertck Bripoar, 








Briskly. (Organist of Westminster Abbey.) 
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4, Still there comes His tender whisper, 


. Light and Life and Resurrection, 
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Hushing every doubt and pain: 
“Where the springtime is immortal, 
Where the sunbeams never wane— 
In the Homeland-—— 
Thou shalt find thy lost again.” 


Star of all our hopes is He! 
EK. ster-bells proclaim His glory, 
Wood-birds praise Him on the tree; 
Sing, ye people ! 
Choiring, bless His mercy free ! 
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AGSEY! Where is you, 
Ragsey ?” ‘ 

There was a_ note 
of helplessness in the 
childish voice I heard, 
amid the rush and 
turmoil of traffic in 
Park Row, New York, 
on a chill November 
day that caused me to 
stop and look about 
me to see whence it 

came. For half a minute—and that 

seems a long time to a busy man with 
an important engagement on hand—I sought 
in vain for its origin. -I was about giving up 
the quest when the wailing cry broke forth 
again. 

“Ragsey! My ‘tater’s cold, Ragsey !” 

This time my ear guided me to the place. 
Just within the doorway of a big office build- 
ing, where the rays of the morning sun 
still penetrated, there lay what looked like a 
bundle some old clothes man might have left 
there. But as | drew near a little curly head 
peeped forth from the top of the bundle, and, 
encountering my intent gaze, shrank timidly 
half-way back again. 

“What's the matter, little fellow?” I 
asked, in a tone I intended should be re- 
assuring. 

“Why. I wants Ragsey.” 

“And who is Ragsey ?” 

“Why, he’s Ragsey, my Ragsey.” The big 


brown eyes opened wide, while a smiie lit up 
the smudgy face. ‘* Doesn’t you know Rag- 
sey? Hickey says Ragsey’s a hunchback ; but 
Ragsey isn’t, Ragsey’s purty. An’ when my 
‘tater gets cold Ragsey brings me another warm 
one, an’ eats the cold one.” 

From somewhere in the old frayed overcoat 
in which he was wrapped the child pulled out 
a shrivelled baked potato. 

“And what do you do with the potato?” 
I asked. 

“Why, I keeps my hands warm with it 
and again his eyes opened wide in surprise at 
the ignorance which could prompt such a 
foolish question. ‘“ Ragsey’s my brother, an’ 
he sells papers, an’ he takes care uv me, 
an’——” 

Just then a shrill voice close at hand startled 
Ine, 

**Don’t you hurt him, or P’ll——” 

The sentence was left unfinished, but the 
clenched fists of the little lad who had sud- 
denly swooped down upon me left me in no 
doubt as to the dire nature of th® punish- 
ment with which | was threatened. At the 
same time the gleeful cries of ‘ Ragsey ! 
Ragsey ! Ragsey!” from the child with whom 
I had been talking reassured him as to the 
harmlessness of my intentions and revealed 
to me his own identity. His compressed lips 
relaxed, his fingers unbent, and thrusting 
forward a bundle of papers he exclaimed: 
**Papers, sir? Want a paper! All the latest 
editions !” 


” 
, 





' 








I did not want a paper, but I bought one 
and told him he might keep the change 
from the dime which I gave him, for the 
youngsters had aroused my curiosity, and I 
desired some excuse for prolonging my en- 
quiries and observations. 


The brutally candid Hickey, whoever he 
might be, was right, and Ragsey’s little 
brother was wrong. Ragsey was a_ hunch- 


back, and Ragsey was not pretty. His face 
was pinched and weazened ; it was the oldest 
looking face I had ever seen on a child, for 
I judged he could scarcely have been more 
than twelve or thirteen years of age. The 
hunch was very pronounced; his legs seemed 


abnormally long, and his trunk as dispro- 
portionately short. No need was there to 
enquire why he was called “ Ragsey.” He 


might have ventured on an exchange of ap- 
parel with any prosperous farmer’s scarecrow 
with reasonable assurance that he would get 
the better of the bargain. By what manner 
eontrived to hold his clothing 
mystery known only to 
respect to his shoes the 
-string kept 


of means he 
together was a 
himself. But with 
device he employed was obvious 


the soles from parting company with the 
uppers, and paper prevented the toes from 


visibly peeping forth. 

While I was making observations, 
from some place of concealment in his varied 
assortment of derelict garments he produced 
a fresh hot baked potato, and handed it ‘to 
his little brother, taking in exchange the 
cold one. Then from another receptacle he 
pulled out a greasy package, which when 
the paper wrapping was removed resolved 
itself into a hot Frankfurter sausage, sand- 
wiched in between the halves of a roll, such 
as newsboys on Park Row buy of itinerant 


these 


vendors for a few cents. 

* Oh, that’s good, that’s good,” ex- 
claimed the little brother, stretching out 
a hand for the sausage, ‘‘an’ I’m hungry, 
I am.” 


It was then that I revised my opinion as 
to Ragsey’s physiognomy, and accepted un- 
veservedly his brother’s characterisation. The 
expression that came into his blue eyes and 
the smile that lit up his face as he gazed 
at the little chap—well, I could not think of 
anything finer to put into an angel’s face, 
if I knew how to paint one. 


While the little chap was stowing away 
the sausage where it would do him the 
most good, Ragsey, with a sigh of relief, 


dropped down on the step alongside of him 
and began munching the cold potato. 

**Are you tired, boy?” I asked. 

**Not much,” he answered indifferently, 
**but a fellow must hustle to sell papers.” 

I was about to put another question when 
I received a hearty slap in the back, and as 
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Tom  Blangdon’s 


I turned 

addressed me. 
**What’s this? 

time that means money on a couple 


cheery Voice 
You of all men Wasting 
of dirty 
little street Arabs! I’m ashamed of you, 
We are late for that board meeting already, 
Come right along with me at once.” 

With that he hooked an arm in mine and 
dragged me off. I felt that anything go 
unusual with me as the neglect of a business 
engagement required some explanation, and 
I tried therefore, in a few words, to make 
him understand what it was about the 
youngsters that had _ interested But 
Blangdon, who has strong opinions about 
everything, and avails himself of the success- 
ful man’s privilege of expressing them freely, 
cut me short impatiently. : 

“It’s all a trick, my dear fellow, all a trick; 
New York is full of that sort of thing. Their 
mother or father puts them up to it just to 
arouse sympathy. How much did they touch 
you for?” 

| deemed it 
ject. 

The atmosphere in which a 
lives in New York is not 
cherishing of altruistic interests. 


me, 


advisable to change the sub- 


business man 
to the 
Ragsey and 
his little brother had almost passed from my 


conducive 


mind when, about a week later, as I was 
going* through City Hall Park, the sudden 
swarming in one spot of a_ lot of street 


urchins, and the peculiar cries of jubilation 
they emitted, informed me that a fight was 
in progress. 

Great was my astonishment when I reached 
the outskirts of the impromptu ring to per- 
ceive that one of the combatants was Ragsey. 
His opponent was a full head and shoulders 
the taller, and stockily built. Among the 
spectators, perched on the shoulders of a 
bootblack, who was enthusiastically yelling 


encouragement to Ragsey, was Ragsey’s 
little brother crying pitifully. 
The warning cry, ‘‘Cheese it! De cop!” 


heralding the tardy approach of a policeman, 
and causing the boys to scatter like a flock 
of sparrows startled at a meal, rendered my 
meditated interference to stop the unequal 


combat unnecessary. I kept my eye on 


Ragsey and his brother, and followed them 
to the place of refuge which they sought 
behind a pillar of the Post Office. I found 


Ragsey wiping the tears from the little chap’s 


eyes with the much-tattered sleeve of his 
coat. 
‘*Never you mind, Robin,” [ heard him 


say, *‘ he didn’t hurt me.” 
**Ragsey,” I said, ‘“‘you have 
me. I thought you had better work to do 
than fighting.” 
“TI don’t go around looking for fights,” be 
answered, defiantly, *‘ but that fellow hit my 


surprised 
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little brother with a snowball, an’ there was 
a chunk of ice in it too, an’ that’s why | 
tried to lick him; an’ I don’t care what any- 
body says, [’m always going to lick anybody 
who hurts Robin.” 

He threw his head back as he spoke, and 
as his eyes flashed fearlessly at mine I felt 
not the slightest doubt that, small and de- 
formed though he was, to protect his little 
brother he would endeavour to make good 
his threat against the biggest giant that ever 
appealed to childhood’s imagination from 
the pages of a fairy tale. But the little 
brother, whose attention had been diverted 
from his troubles by my appearance, began 
to sob afresh, and as Ragsey renewed his 
efforts to comfort him his expression softened 
until it became again the same face that | 
had likened to an angel’s. 

“Why don’t you keep your little brother 
at home?” I asked, ** 1 should think he would 
be safer there.” 

“Well, you see, sir, I have to keep him 
with me so as I can look after him.” 

“Why, what does your father do?’ 

“T haven’t any father, sir.” 

“Oh, then I suppose your mother goes 
out to work, and you sell papers to help her 
along ?” 

“My mother’s up there.” 

There was a tremor in his voice, and as he 
spoke he raised a hand and pointed a finger 
skyward. 

**In heaven ? 

“Yes, sir.” 

*And what sort of a place do you think 
asked, curious to learn how 
itself to the im- 


” 


I prompted. 


heaven is?” I 
the other world presented 
agination of such a boy. 

“Why, sir, it’s a place where it’s always 
warm, and where people never get hungry, 
and where mothers, after they die, wait for 
their children. And,” he added, after a 
pause, while a wistful smile flitted across his 
pinched face, place where bhunch- 
backs get straight again like other folks. 
| know it’s all true, ‘cause my mother told 
me so.” 

It had not occurred to me _ before that 
Ragsey might be sensitive about his deform- 
ity. And now, too, I divined whence came 
his speech, which was so much superior to 
that of the typical boy who picks up a living 
in the streets. Evidently his mother had 
been a good mother, and possessed of some 
education and refinement. The children, I 
thought, had probably fallen into the hands 
of some relatives who had been none too kind 
to them. As I looked at them, with sad 
thoughts of the thousand and one tragedies 
that blight young lives in a big city, I noted 
how much better Robin was dressed than 
Ragsey. Here, at least, was something that I 


“it's a 


could mend. | fished a five dollar bill out of 
my pocket-book. 

**Now, Ragsey,” | said, ** this money is all 
for yourself, not for your folks, mind you. I 
want you to go right off somewhere where 
you can buy yourself a new suit of clothes. 
And let me see you wearing it when I next 
run across. you selling papers.” 

I had read of such a thing as gratitude too 
deep for utterance, but I had never before 
been the object of it. I found it embarrassing : 
so, thrusting some loose change into Robin's 
little fist, I hurried away. 

Something like a week elapsed before I saw 
Ragsey again. He was engaged in selling 
papers in the vicinity of the Post Office. The 
zeal and energy which the little hunchback 
threw into his occupation would have done 
credit to a multi-millionaire engaged in an- 
nexing another million on the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange. To and fro he 
darted across Broadway, seeking out likely 
customers as they alighted from street cars 
or hurried along the sidewalks, and displaying 
a degree of skill in dodging vehicles of all 
sorts in that crowded thoroughfare that 
seemed to me quite as marvellous in its way 
as the performance of a trained acrobat at a 
circus. Truly, he had not exaggerated when 
he said that a fellow must hustle to sell 
papers. But he was still Ragsey. The old 
clothes that he wore were, if that were 
possible, even more dilapidated than when I 
had last seen him. The injunction that had 
accompanied my gift had been disregarded. 
That vexed me. With a glad smile of 
recognition, he came running towards me 
with his bundle of papers. But it vanished 
when he saw my look of disappointment. 
He divined its cause immediately. 

** Please, sir,” he began, without waiting to 
be questioned, “I spent that money to buy 
clothes for Robin, and—and, please, sir, I 
hope you won't mind it ‘cause I didn’t do 
what you told me to do with it.” 

But I did mind it. I didn’t want the 
money spent on Robin. It seemed to me he 
was getting more than a fair share of his 
elder brother's earnings. 

**Did your folks make you do it?” I asked, 
sharply. 

**No, sir,” he answered, falteringly; ‘I 
haven’t any folks ’cept Robin.” 

I didn’t know exactly what view to take 
of his explanation. It isn’t easy to place 
implicit confidence in the veracity of a street 
newsboy. I knew that Blangdon would have 
concluded instantly that the boy stuck to 
his rags because they would stimulate charity. 
Seeing that I was still unmollified, Ragsey 
added, with downcast eyes: 

“You see, sir, I don’t want new togs to 
sell papers in; it don’t matter how I dress. 
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I'm only a hunchback anyhow, and the 
boys’ll always call me Ragsey. But Robin’s 
different. Robin’s going to school after 
Christmas, and if he don’t have a good suit 
to go in the boys’ll make fun of him, and 
—and I won’t be able to be there to stick 
up for him.” 

‘And how long will it be before Robin 
will be old enough to earn some money for 
himself by selling newspapers?” I asked. 

The little hunchback seemed suddenly to 
grow a couple of inches taller as he straight- 
ened himself and threw his head back that 
he might look me squarely in the eyes. 

‘Robin isn’t ever going to sell papers,’ 
and there was no faltering in his voice now ; 
‘*l’'m going to make a gentleman of Robin.” 

The obvious earnestness and sincerity of 
the little man checked the smile of indulgent 
incredulity which his words first prompted. 
But with the thermometer several degrees 
below freezing point, and a blustering wind 
abroad to drive the chill to one’s’ bones, 
Broadway was not an agreeable place in 
which to carry on a conversation with a 
newsboy. Therefore I got him to follow me 
for a few steps until we found shelter be- 
hind the storm doors of an office building. 

“Now, Ragsey, tell me what put that idea 
into your head ?’ 

** Mother, sir.” 

**But how?” 

**Why, she used to say that she wanted 
to see her children grow up to be gentle- 
men. That was before we got to be very 
poor and I had to begin selling papers.” 

** And what do you understand by a gentle- 
man?” 

‘**“Why, there are lots of gentlemen I sell 
papers to, sir. They don’t have to do things 
to earn a living that makes ’em dirty; and 
they can read books and learn everything ; 
and when another gentleman speaks to ‘em 
they don’t feel ashamed of themselves, ‘cause 
they don’t have to wear shabby clothes.” 

* But how are you going to get money 
enough to make a gentleman of Robin?” 

‘Why, I'm saving all I can now, sir; and 
when I get bigger I’m going to try and get 
a bootblack’s stand, and then I shall be able 
to make more money than I can get selling 
papers. I don’t mind how hard I work, and 
('m going to keep a look-out for every chance 
that comes along.” 

** But what about yourself? Your mother 
wanted you to be a gentleman too, didn’t 
she?” 

** Yes, sir, but we can’t both be gentlemen.’ 
Again he seemed to shrink within himself 
and his eyes fell. ‘‘ You see, sir, I can’t ever 
be anything but a hunchback, and it doesn’t 
matter much about me; but it’s different with 
Robin. Don’t you think he’s pretty, sir?” 


His eyes lifted again, and the smile re. 
appeared that so transformed his prematurely 
old face. 

I was able to assure him frankly that I 
did think Robin was a pretty little boy. 

“By the way, where is he now?” [ jp. 
quired, 

“Why, he’s with Granny Huggins. We 
live with her, and days when she don’t have 
to go out and work she lets Robin stay with 
her.” 

{ got him to tell me where they lived 
before L parted with him, and I learned that 
his own name was Thomas Baxter. ‘ But if 
ever you want me to do anything for you,” 
he added, ‘“‘you just ask for Ragsey, sir; 
that’s what everybody calls me.” 

I did not insist this time that he should 
spend on himself the little money I gave 
him. 

If there is ever a time when a _ bachelor 
who is getting along in years and has done 
fairly well for himself, in a worldly way, is 
apt to feel he is lonesome, and withal a 
selfish creature, it is on the night before 
Christmas, It was such feelings that drove 
me from my own comfortable apartments 
to look up Ragsey and his little brother. In 
due time, after many inquiries as to the way, 
I found myself at a rear tenement in the 
most poverty-stricken section of the East 
Side. After much groping through dark 
hallways and climbing of rickety stairs, I dis- 
covered Granny Huggins’s abode on the top 
floor. A kindly faced old woman she _ was, 
though wrinkled and bent with age and 
sorrow and hard work. 

“And is it Ragsey you want?” she said,. 
when I had explained the object of my visit. 
* It’s glad I am the likes of you should come 
to see him, bless your kind heart; for shure, 
sir, he’s the best boy livin’, what’s got a 
mother waitin’ for him among the angels. 
The way he do look after his little brother, 
am’ him but a child hisself, do beat everything 
I ever seed. It’s just a father to the pair 
of ‘em, he is. An’ if it wasn’t meself that 
has such a hard time of it, gettin’ enough to 
pay me rent an’ kape meself alive, it wouldn't 
be a little dark room he’d be livin’ in, wid 
his little brother, an’ able to call it his home 
only whin night comes.” 

She told me she had a son who earned a 
little money as a night watchman, and he 
had to sleep in the room during the day- 
time. She had only one other room, the 
kitchen in which I found her. She herself 
went out to do washing, or anything else 
she could lay her hands to, when she was 
fortunate enough to find it. She had become 
acquainted with Ragsey’s mother after mis- 
fortune had driven the little family to seek 
shelter in a tenement. 
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(n’ shure, it was a lady born an’ bred 
Mrs. Baxter was,” she continued, “but it 
was little she could make sewin’, poor soul, 
for she was a frail creather, an’ not used to 
the sort of livin’ the likes of us has to put 
up wid; yet I never heard her complain. 


She just wint on doin’ the best she could for 


the childer,-an’ all the time a wiltin’ an’ a 
wiltin’ away till there weren’t enough left 
of her to kape her soul in her body; an’ then 
the good Lord called her home so as she 
could take a long rest. An’ her last words, 
which shure I heard from her blessed lips 
ineself, was to Ragsey—only: of course, sir, 
she didn’t call him Ragsey—tellin’ him to try 
an’ take care of Robin. An’ it’s nothin’ else 
he’s been dooin’ ever since.” 

She told me that Mrs. Baxter had left no 
near relatives who might feel it incumbent 
on them to take charge of the children, and 
| asked her why they had not been sent to 
an institution. 

‘Shure, I couldn’t find it in me heart to 
do it,” she replied, ‘‘an’ may God forgive me 
if I've done wrong by ’em; but I was afeard 
it might separate ’em, ‘an ther ain’t nothin’ 
Ragsey’s so set on as kapin’ his little brother 
wid him.” 

She offered to take me to their room, but 
I preferred to surprise them alone. I wore 
goloshes as it was a wet, slushy night, and 
my footsteps made no noise. The door was 
unlocked, and I pushed it gently open a few 
inches. The room was dimly lit by a cheap 
kerosene lamp, which, however, sufficed to 
reveal the wretched barrenness of its furnish- 
ings. Robin was asleep in a tumble-down bed 
and Ragsey was kneeling by the side of it. 

** Please, God,” he was saying, ‘‘make Robin 
dream he’s got a Christmas-tree; that'll be 
like a sure enough Christmas-tree to him, 
‘cause I can’t buy him one.” 

I closed the door softly, and, when I had 
got rid of the big lump in my throat, re- 
turned to Granny Huggins’s room. I asked 
her to get Ragsey to come to me without 
awaking Robin. 

Had I been Santa Claus himself Ragsey 
could not have exhibited greater surprise 
when he saw me. And when I told him | 


wanted him to go right off and buy a 
Christmas-tree for Robin, and lots of things 
to hang on it, I am sure that in the whole 
big city of New York there was no happier 
boy than he. 
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Granny Huggins interested me so mach 
with her stories of Ragsey’s goodness ty 
Robin that I was surprised, on glancing at 
my watch, to find that an hour had slipped 
away. 

“Shure I can’t tell what be kapin’ the 
little lad so long,” said the old woman, “ bu 
he'll be turnin’ up wid that Christmas-tree 
soon, you can trust him fur that. Why, he'd 
swim across the East River, if he had to do 
it, to get it to his brother!” 

Just then a heavy footfall sounded on the 
stairs, and a few moments later there was 
a knock at the door. 
a policeinan entered. 

**Does a boy they call 
here ?” he asked. 

eo a a answered Granny 
Huggins defiantly, ‘shure, you've got no 
call to come here lookin’ fur him. Tl go 
bail wid me _ soul he ain’t done nothin’ to 
get arristed.” 

“No, he ain’t,” said the policeman, “ it’s 
worse than that. The little chap got run 
over half an hour ago when he was crossing 
the street with «a Christmas-tree. They 
took him to the hospital in an ambulance, 
and I'm afraid he’s badly hurt.” 

I left Granny Huggins counting — her 
beads. 

“There is no hope for him,” said the 
surgeon in charge of the ward where Ragsey 
had been placed. ‘* His back is broken, and 
he is going fast.” 

He was unconscious when | seated myself 
by his cot. I had been there about ten 
minutes when his eyes opened, and he mur- 
mured something so faintly that I could 
just distinguish one word: * Robin.” 

**Don’t worry about Robin,” I said, steady- 
ing my voice with a great effort, ‘Ill make 


When it was opened 
* Ragsey’ live 


does,” 


a gentleman of him.” 

A smile lit up the face of the dying boy, 
and he again lapsed into unconsciousness, 
but upon his features was an expression of 
infinite content. 

Half an hour passed while I watched his 
laboured breathing growing fainter and 
fainter. Then came a faint flutter of the 
eyelids, a little quivering about the lips, 
and he said, in a voice very feeble, but 
clearly audible, as I bent low to catch the 
words : 

‘‘Mother has come for me, and—I’m going 
—where my back—will be straight.” 

Lucy Po.Lk SNELL. 

















STORIES OF REAL LIFE, ILLUSTRATING THE EVILS OF GAMBLING. 





By F. M. Holmes. 


“The true spoil-sport is—Betting! 
Altho’ it suits the baser sort, 
What's sport to them is death to sport!” 
Punch. 


Ea AD and shamed looked 
the chief cashier of 
a well-known 
London branch 
bank, as he = stood 
recently in the dock 
of the North London 
Police Court, charged 
with stealing £700. 

He was but thirty-three years of age; 
and his wife, who was in court and had 
ouly been married to ‘him five years, 
looked, said the report, the picture of 
misery. It was found that this £700 was 
but part of the prisoner’s defalcations, 
for altogether he had taken £3,975 in 
about five months! 

He had been thirteen years at the 
bank, and was the second in control at 
the establishment. The notes he had 
taken he had falsely written down to 
other establishments, and they had been 
paid into the Bank of England with the 
endorsement of an advertising betting 
man whom the Act of 1874 has _ not 
touched, and the notes had evidently 
been used in betting. 

The prisoner, who, it was stated, was 
& young man of high promise, pleaded 
guilty, and the magistrate, saying the 
case Was as serious as it could be, passed 
& sentence of six months’ hard labour. 
No wonder we read that both the prisoner 
and his wife appeared affected by the 
sentence. 





Who can measure the bitter shame and 
disgrace, the abject misery, the stinging 


dishonour of such a scene? And further, 
who shall estimate the difficulty that 
such a man would find in obtaining suit- 
able employment and_ retrieving his 
position when that awful six months 
should be over? To such dreadful misery 
do betting and gambling bring their 
wretched victims. 

But such tragedies of real life multiply 
on every hand. You can scarcely take 
up a newspaper without seeing similar 
terrible instances. It is not aloneat Monte 
Carlo that misery and suicide stalk behind 
the mask of fashion or of pleasure; but 
here in Great Britain, at our very doors, 
the self-same hideous thing may be seen. 

“Gambling with bookmakers,” said Mr. 
Justice Grantham, “is the cause of more 
crime and misery than anything else in 
the land.” ‘“* Betting is, I should think, 
the greatest curse of our time,” testified 
the Boston coroner, Dr. A. Tuxford, 
‘““and,” he added, “it often results in 
self-destruction.” ‘‘ Nearly every case of 
embezzlement I try has resulted from 
betting,” declared Mr. Horace Smith, a 
London stipendiary magistrate; and 
Mr. Curtis Bennett, at the Marylebone 
Police Court last August, said, ‘‘ Nothing 
is so productive of crime among young 
people as street betting. I agree with 
Mr. Justice Wills that it is the greatest 
curse of this country.” 

Similar -testimony might be quoted 
from various judges, magistrates and 
coroners. The Anti-Gambling League's 
Bulletin contains a large number. At 
the Liverpool Assizes last July a bank 
manager pleaded guilty to stealing £1,850. 
He was the sole support of his mother. 
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at the 
and as 
he got into the hands of a bookmaker he 


and had been twenty-six years 
bank; but he commence<l betting, 


took the bank’s money. The judge said 
he had fallen a victim’ to one of the 
greatest curses of modern society, and sen- 
tenced him to three years’ penal servitude. 

The gambling evil affects all classes of 
the community. ,In April, 1901, Mr. C. L. 
Drew held an inquest at Fulham on the 
body of a comparatively young man,-only 
thirty-four years of age, who had been 
employed at a fashionable West End 
tailor’s establishment, and had also been 


a drummer in a well-known Volunteer 
rifle corps. He had committed suicide 
by shooting himself, and his widow 


testified that he had been betting. <A 
musie student, who had received a 
legacy of £7,000, had gambled so freely 
that only £40 was left. He, too, ended 
his miserable life by suicide. From quite 
another walk of life comes a similar sad 
story of anavvy. At an inquest at Derby 
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MR. JOHN HAWKE. 


(Hon. Secretary of the Anti-Gambling League.) 


in June last it transpired that the deceased 
had been betting on horses and had got 
into debt, and had poisoned himself. A 
letter was found in his room, containing 
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the following despairing and pathetic 
words: “I have done this for I have no 
comfort. I am the miserablest man jp 
the world. The have backed 
wlways lose.” What a terrible tragedy 
lies wrapped up in these words! He had 
no comfort, and to that sad state had 
gambling brought him. 

You say these are exceptional and ex. 
treme Unfortunately, they are 
examples of many. The variety, magni- 
tude, and wide ramifications of the 
gambling evil are alike extraordinary, 


horses I 


“SECS, 


From the Atlantic steamships comes a 
strange story. For some years a gentle 
man travelled on board these vessels, 


and appeared to be a thriving merchant, 
He charmed many by his agreeable be 
haviour and courteous manners; but, as 
a matter of fact, he gained his income 
by manipulating cards. He changed from 
one steamship line to another, and the 
stewards all came to know him. He 
“tipped” them freely and was not in- 
terrupted, though notices were hung in 
the saloous warning passengers against 
vard-sharpers. The tragic end came at 


last: he committed suicide by taking 
morphine; and this man, who by his 
gifts and graces might have been a 


pleasing and useful member of society, 
happy himself and the cause of happi- 
ness in others, died miserably in a New 
York hospital. 

At the Marylebone Police Court in 
October last a young man, aged twenty- 
nine, and employed by a_ butcher for 
seven years, was charged with embezzling 
about £10 received from customers. 

“What,” asked the magistrate, “has 
brought him to this?” 

His employer, sobbing aloud, declared 
it was betting. The young man must 
have had some good points about him 
to have caused his master such distress 
in open court; though, indeed, the sight 
of such a ruined career was sad enough 
to cause distress to any sympathetic 
soul. 

The magistrate evidently felt the situ- 


ation keenly, and he spoke wise and 
weighty words which all sincere lovers 
of their country would do well to 


ponder. ‘“ Here,” said he to the prisoner, 
‘you are only twenty-nine years of age, 
yet you have ruined yourself and your 
position in life, and have brought your 
master here in tears, and all because 
you choose to indulge in the cvrse of 
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betting. Without doubt betting is the 
curse of the young men of the present 
day. The papers which sell the ‘latest 
winners and so forth are bought up 
by men and boys of all ages, and the 
evil of it is to be seen day after day in 
this court. Street betting brings more 
erime than drink, and it is the worst 
kind of crime, being nothing less than 
robbery.” He would take the most leni- 
ent course he could, and send the prisoner 
to gaol for six weeks with hard labour. 

The next prisoner was a youth only 
eighteen years of age, a milk carrier in 
the employ of a dairyman of Willesden 
Lane, and he, it was alleged, had system- 
atically robbed his master to the extent 
of £3 6s. 9d. When he was charged, he 
expressed regret, and declared that had 
it not been for the persuasion of one of 
his colleagues, who asked him to put a 
shilling on a horse, it would never have 
happened. Whereupon the magistrate 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Another instance of the evil 
of betting!” and sentenced him to six 
weeks’ hard labour. 

In this case the sum of money actually 
in question was small, though the abuse 
of the fiduciary position the youth held 
was great. On the other hand, in a sad 
ease at a large Yorkshire town, the 
amount lost, if not actually stolen, was 
enormous. A man who had been assist- 
ant solicitor in the town clerk’s depart- 
ment, and was filling a term of seven 
years’ penal servitude, was examined in 
the Bankruptcy Court, and it was shown 
that his losses owing to betting and 
horse-racing in twelve months amounted 
to between £13,000 and £14,000, 

Women and children are also implicated 
in this vice. Speaking at a public meet- 
ing last May, Mr. F. A. Bevan said he 
had been told by those who should know 
that there were twenty thousand book- 
makers in the kingdom, and one street 
bookmaker of whom he had heard would 
sometimes collect £1,000 a week in de- 
posits from women and children; deposits 
on bets were paid as regularly as rent. 
The case of one unhappy woman in 
particular is no doubt still fresh in the 
public mind, and several women book- 
makers have been before magistrates. 
Women bookmakers have recentiy been 
convicted at Battersea, Southwark, 
Hampton, Glasgow, Warrington, and 
elsewhere. 

At the Women’s World’s Temperance 





Convention it was stated by Miss Ware 
that there was a rapid advance of 
gambling among women, chiefly among 
wage earners. In factories and large 
industries many women now followed 
the lucrative but nefarious business of 
bookmakers; and children too were 
eagerly treading the downward path, 
A writer in the Birmingham Weekly Post 
says: ** Few people, I am told, have any 
idea of the enormous amount of betting 
that is done by women in the courts of 
Birmingham. The following _ incident, 
related to me by a _ detective officer, 
which occurred this week, speaks, [| 
think, for itself. He had occasion to go 
early in the morning into an alley in 
St. Bartholomew's Street. There were 
thirteen houses in the yard, and most of 
them were in a state of disorder. There 
was nobody in ten of them, although the 
doors were not locked. At length he 
found the occupants. They had as. 
sembled in a neighbour’s house, and were 
standing around an old deal table 
listening to the. betting news, as read 
from a sporting paper by one of the 
women. Some were jubilating, having 
backed a winner, others were grumbling 
and cursing at their ill luck, while the 
remainder were speculating as to the 
result of races that day. This sort of 
thing, I am told, is prevalent in the 
lower parts of the city, and when an 
important race is being run a ‘ threepenny 
whip round’ takes place in the court, 
followed, of course, if the winner is 
backed, by general revelry.” 

Ladies in fashionable society are losing 
thousands of pounds at the fascinating 
game of bridge. Girls gamble _ before 
they arrive at what are called years of 
discretion, and married women squander 
their husbands’ money as well as_ their 


, 


own. A ‘* Society” paper has men- 


.tioned the case of a lady who lost 


£80,000 in one night at bridge, and 
other losses brought up the total to 
more than £200,000, which her husband 
paid. “Gambling,” says the paper, “ has 
become a fine art among women; it is 
the newest excitement. Every other 
night at country houses fortunes are 
lost and won at cards. It is ‘the thing’ 
to play heavily, even if it lands your 
husband in the Bankruptey Court—in 
fact, the latter consideration is a mere 
detail.” 

After this, a statement made at the 
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City Coun il of Exeter may seem com- 
paratively unsensational, It was to the 
effect that the ruin of many of their 
young people was caused by bookmakers, 
for even young girls betted their 
shillings, as well as did clerks, railway 
employees, errand boys, and messengers. 
The betting of shillings may seem tame 
after the gambling of thousands, but the 
evil and misery caused may be just as 
great. 

In the endeavour to stop this evil, what 
is to be done? The first thing is, of 
course, to refrain from any form of 
gambling oneself. The advice may 
soumd easy to follow, but unfortunately 
it may not always be so easy as it 
appears. Young people do not find 
t easy to bear the sneers of their 
friends because they refuse to risk a 
shilling or a sovereign with the rest. 
They are voted mean, stupid, and slow. 
They are called ** spoil-sports,” and are 
told that there is no harm in gambling 
within one’s means: it is only a species 
of exciting game which it is foolish not 
to enjoy. 

But if all gambling, in whatever form, 
be wrong as well as dangerous, the taunt 
md the sneer fall alike pointless to the 
ground. Clear thinking must surely 
show that wherever money passes except 
for value received, or as a gift, there 


nust be something wrong. As Charles 
Kingsley says, *‘ Betting is wrong, because 


is wrong to take your neighbour's 
ioney Without giving him anything in 
return.” You have to bear the sneers 
and obloquy, you have to saerificee your- 
self in running counter to fashion or 
musement, in order to assist in creating 
a sound and healthy public opinion on 
the subject 

Moreover, there is the public aspect 
of the question which likewise concerns 
is all. Some of the worst evils are due 
to the great growth of professional 
betting. and this practice can be pro- 
hibited by law. Mr. G. H. Stutfield., 
the counsel for the Jockey Club and for 
the professional bookmakers. declared, 
in his evidence before the Select Com 
mittee of the House of Lords. that 
hetting could not go on without a book- 
maker—that is, of course, he meant it 
could not continue to any large extent. 
In reply to questions 535 and 536, he 
stated in effect that, were the bookmaker 
“uppressed, there would be no betting, 


TERRIBLE DANGER. 
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for occasional private bets could not be 
satisfactory. 

It is clear, therefore, that the trade of 
professional bookmaker—that is, the 
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Lafayette, Ltd.) 
THE EARL OF DURHAM 


(Chairman of the Lords’ Committee ¢ Let ) 


trade of the man who so arranges his 
bets with the public that, however the 
race or game be decided, he shall win 
it is clear that this trade lies at the 
root of nearly all of the betting that 
prevails, and of the ruin that ensues, 

If, therefore, this trade were sup- 
pressed. a keener blow would be struck 
at the practice of gambling than probably 
by any other means, and the National 
Anti-Gambling League, which owes so 
much to the earnest and devoted labours 
of its honorary secretary, Mr. John 
Hawke, after eight years’ study of the 
question, has drafted a Bill which would 
make the trade illegal. They would also 
prohibit by law the publication of the 
betting odds, of the advertisements of 
English and foreign betting houses—which 
would strike a blow at newspaper coupon 
hetting—the issue of tipsters’ circulars, 
and the payment of bets in public 
houses, Further, they would impose 
increased fines and imprisonment for 
betting in the streets and public places, 
and would amend the Act of 1853, if 
necessary, as to areas controlled by 
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private proprietors. In short, the League 
holds the same opinion as that expressed 
by Sir Fitzjames Stephen, author of the 
“Digest of the Criminal Law,” when 
he declared that the trade of a betting 
agent was conducted in defiance of the 
general body of the law, and the very 
existence of such an agent appeared to 
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worth playing for itself, it is not Worth 
playing at all. It is not love of genuine 
sport that causes professional betting 
but the love of unhealthy excitement 
and the feverish desire to get money 
quickly and easily, no matter at what 
risk. What can be stronger than Charles 
Dickens’ condemnation of the bookmaker’s 





“Both the prisoner and his wife appeared affected.”—). 


him an insult to the law. After this 
opinion, it seems clear enough that a Bill 
to render illegal the trade of professional 
betting ought to receive the support of 
every true patriot. 


Such a law would not spoil sport. The 
idea that betting is necessary to true 
and honest sport is the merest bogey. On 


the other hand, betting and gambling 


threaten to corrupt the best sport: for 
they introduce unwholesome and illegiti- 
game be 


mate excitements. If a not 
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trade? “TI look at the back of his bad 
head,” he wrote, “repeated in long lines 


on the racecourse, and in the _ betting 
stand, and outside the betting rooms: 
and I vow to God I can see nothing in 


it but cruelty, covetousness, calculation, 


insensibility, and low wickedness.” And 
a man of different stamp, and whose 
experience lay in other spheres, Lord 


Beaconsfield to wit, wrote plainly and 
with striking force: ‘*The Turf is a gigat- 
tic engine of national demoralisation.” 
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ISS BLAKE beat an im- 
patient tattoo on the 
writing table, and 
looked vacantly into 
space for an_ inspira- 
tion which, apparently, 
declined to come to 





her assistance. She 
had sucked the end of 
her penholder with 


religious fervour, till it struck her that the 
taste of red paint was distinctly nasty. 
Finally she pushed away the litter of papers 
before her, and frowned deeply at the big 
jar of daffodils which ornamented the ledge 
of her oak bureau and made a charming 
patch of colour against the old blue china. 

At that auspicious moment the door 
opened, and in walked Anthony Stannard. 
He was in the fortunate position of being 
engaged to Miss Blake—a_ position which, 
although possessed of distinct advantages, 
was nevertheless made pleasantly uncertain, 
owing to the fact that Miss Blake was a 
young woman of *moods.” In variety they 
were as surprising as they were, at times, 
inconvenient; but Stannard, luckily for him- 
self, was so deeply in love with his divinity 
that he could afford to treat her moods in an 
indulgent mannel a mode of procedure which 
was far from pleasant to the young lady in 
question. She wished to be taken seriously ; 
she always took herself so, if no one else did. 
On this occasion she barely turned round 
as Stannard came in breezily. His footstep 
was so familiar to her, which, after all, was 
all as it should be. 

“Oh! you,” she observed unnecessarily, 
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YOONG WO 
OF MOODS 
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By E. Burrowes, Author of 


‘“‘Of No Account,’’ Etc. 


turning a pink cheek to him as he slipped 
an arm round her waist—which was his usual 
way. To his mind, not at all a bad way either. 

“Then turn to me the other cheek also!” 
he said, with a smile dancing in his nice eyes. 
Clearly Patricia was in her unapproachable 
mood to-day; this miust be treated with 
becoming levity. He believed thoroughly in 
laughing her out of these moods, 

This was mistake number one. 

“IT thought I must run in,” he continued, 
quite unabashed by the silence with which 
his last remark had been received, and by the 
fact that the other deliciously pink cheek had 
not been turned to him, ** for you really must 
come out for a gallop with me. It is such a 
jolly day, Patsy!” 

This was mistake number two. Miss Blake 
could not endure being addressed as Patsy, 
except on very rare occasions, of which this 
Was most certainly not one. Her mood 
became, if possible, more ‘ keep-off-the-grass ” 
than ever. 

It certainly was a jolly day. 

The April sun was shining gaily on the 
dew-spangled grass; down in the flower 
border daffodils tossed their golden heads to 
the passing wind; overhead hung a_ caol 
blue sky, and a thrush burst into a flood of 
melody outside the window. 

“Anthony,” said Miss Blake in a_ voice 
worthy of the tragic muse, “I can never 
ride out with you again.” 

“Great goodness!” was Stannard’s only 
intelligible remark to this speech. 

**Never again!” repeated the tragic voice. 

‘*My good girl—would you tell me why ?’ 
said he with becoming meekness. 
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She must be humoured in this new mood. 


Where the dickens he should find himself 


he did not know. But, with all his canvas set, 
he sailed in. 

And why ‘Anthony’ pray? What have I 
dene now, or said, or not said, or left undone ? 
Enlighten my ignorance, Pat, dear.” 

He looked down at the head which had 
dropped so low during his speech that he 
could not see her charming face, for Miss Blake 
was engaged in mustering all her courage 
to meet those blue eyes in which she knew 
so well she would find that tender look which 
had taken her heart by storm—ever so long 
age Were she to encounter that now, all 
her firm decision would vanish away like the 
morning mist before the sun. So she bent 
her charming head still lower, till all she 
could see of Stannard was a pair of very 
strongly made legs encased in riding breeches 
and leggings. She knew very well that his 
eyes were upon her—those blue eyes which 
looked as if they had been stuck into his 
head with a smutty finger. There was pure 
Irish blood in Stannard’s veins, and that 
possibly accounted for the charm which was 
part and parcel of him, as it seems to be 
part and parcel of many sons of Erin. 

Now it is not easy to address yourself to 
a pair of legs, and under this disadvantage 
did Miss Blake begin the speech which she 
had rehearsed to her entire satisfaction be- 
fore Stannard had arrived on the scene. 

Unfortunately all the rounded periods on 
which she had congratulated herself—since 
there was no one else to do so—seemed to 
have vanished fron, her treacherous memory, 
and there was a lamentable weakness in her 
opening sentence, which she delivered with a 
little wave of her hand towards the pile 
of scattered half-finished letters which littered 
the bureau. 

‘I've been trying to tell you why,” she 
said faintly. 

Stannard’s eyes removed themselves from 
the down bent head on which they had 
heen fixed, and focussed on the writing table 
to which the hand had waved. 

What he saw was a number of half-written 
letters all apparently addressed to himself 
all in Miss Blake’s undeniably pretty writing. 

He glanced at them one after the other, 
with a distinct smile which gave place to a 
little frown of perplexity, which first dark- 
ened his handsome eyes, and then spread to 
his forehead. 

Number one : 


‘My Dearest Tony—(‘ Well upon my 
soul!” ejaculated Stannard)—‘*I am sorry to 
be forced to write this to you, to say that——” 


There it broke off; apparently the first 
effort had not pleased Miss Blake. 
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* DEAR ANTHONY,—I must write to you at 
once, however painful it may be to us both 
to tell you —” 


Stannard tossed that one after the other, 
and turned his attention to the third and 
fourth in rapid succession. 


**My DEAR MR, STANNARD,—I have arrived 
at the conclusion that we must part. [——” 


**DEAR Mr. STANNARD,—I don’t know what 
you will say when I tell you that I cap 
never be your ss 


Stannard swept all the letters aside with 
a contemptuous movement, and turned round, 
This time he encountered the gaze of Miss 
Blake’s pretty brown eyes. 

**Are there any more of these precious com- 
positions ?” he asked. 

‘“*N—o.” 

* Then——’ 

He wheeled round, tore the half-dozen be. 
scribbled sheets across, and flung them into 
the fire which was crackling cheerily on the 
hearth, 

‘So much for them!” he said. ** You have 
not answered my question, Patricia; for, as 
you may remember, not one of those letters 
got as far as a reason for this conduct! And 
if you think | am going to allow myself to drop 
from your ‘ Dearest Tony’ to your ‘ Dear 
Mr. Stannard’ without any rhyme or reason, 
you are very much mistaken. Come now, we 
are not going to quarrel—you and I? That 
will never do: are you ready to confess 
your iniquities ?” 

**As you insist, you shall have an explana- 
tion,” said Miss Blake with an unexpected 
return to dignity. ‘‘| was going to write to 
you, as you see, to say that——” 

Full stop. 

* Yes?” said Stannard encouragingly. 

“To tell you that—I wish to be free! | 
cannot marry you—that is all.” 

* And quite enough, too, in my opinion,” 
said Stannard coolly. 

He did not appear to be very much dis- 
turbed by the challenge which Miss Blake had 
literally flung at his feet—again her eyes 
were fixed on the lower portion of his 
anatomy—on the contrary he smiled, and 
said in his most aggressively cheerful manner: 

‘*And your reason for your sudden—it 
is sudden, you know, Patricia—change of 
mind 7” 

Thereupon Miss Blake collected her scat- 
tered wits, summoned to her aid an elo- 
quence which was as surprising to herself as 
it was to Stannard. Figuratively speaking, 
she rose and smote him hip and thigh. 

Was he aware, she demanded, that there 
were Other things in the world besides marry- 
ing and giving in marriage? Did he think 
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that she was a girl whose horizon was to be 
pounded north, south, east and west, by—a 
mere man? Did he seriously imagine that 
she could be contented to vegetate for ever 
ina country place where hunting, and racing, 
and golfing, and all the other “ings,” were 
what women seemed to live for? Was she to 
be stultified thus? Were her wings to be 
clipped ? was she to be debarred from enter- 
ing into that great outer world of inde- 
pendent thought, where women took their 
rightful place and struggled with the masses ? 
Never! Oh! she had realised the fact late 
enough—but better late than never. They 
must part: the fiat had gone forth, and in 
her estimation it was as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, which alter not. 

By this time, Miss Blake being in a some- 
what breathless condition, Stannard saw his 
opportunity for speech had come, and he 
dashed into the fray with a courage which 
was worthy of a greater cause, 

“Are you,” he demanded, going in for 
women’s rights ?” 

Miss Blake shook her head. 

“No—I do not as yet altogether approve 
of them.” 

“Indeed ? I should have thought otherwise, 
judging from what I have just heard. Then 
may I ask what you are going to do?” 

“Tam going,” said Miss Blake, with an 
inward swelling of importance, ‘*“‘to devote 
myself to my pen; in short, I am going to 
write seriously.” 

Now for some time past Miss Blake had 
been seized with a rage for graphomania, 
which showed itself in the enormous amount 
of paper and ink which found its way into 
the doors of the Manor House, and emerged 
therefrom, in process of time, in the form of 
voluminous MSS., which were sent off by 
post to the immense delight and interest of 
the village postmistress, to the offices of all 
the magazines worth speaking of in the United 
Kingdom. 

This craze Stannard had treated with in- 
dulgent amusement. If Pat chose to write, 
well, it was a harmless hobby: few of her 
efforts found their way into print, and the 
few that did, he told her, were really very 
nice little stories—by Jove! they were. If 
this slight encouragement of his had done 
anything towards fanning the flame of literary 
ambition which now burned hotly within 
the would-be authoress’s bosom, then woe to 
the day when he made any such remarks in 
her hearing. Of course the idea that she 
could think of taking to the thing seriously 

to the exclusion of his prior claims on her 
attention—was manifestly absurd, and with 
little loss of time he, in an unwise moment, 
proceeded to demonstrate the fact to her. 
The result was somewhat similar to that 
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obtained by placing a fuse beneath a keg of 
gunpowder. 

* And what,” demanded Miss Blake, literally 
quivering with indignation, ‘“‘do you know 
about the art of writing? Nothing! What 
do you know about the world of letters? 
Nothing! The Field and the Sportsman, and 
the Badminton magazine constitute English 
literature, as far as you are concerned, and 
so, forsooth, you would train your wife in 
the same school! But you are utterly wrong 
when you say that I shall never do very 
much with my pen. Do you know that | 
have been asked—asked—to contribute a 
series of stories on certain given subjects 
to the Wandering Wailer?” 

Stannard tried to look suitably impressed, 
and failed lamentably. 

*“T admit my ignorance—but the name is 
not familiar to me,” he said, and Miss Blake 
blushed. 

“It—it is a comparatively new venture,” 
she hastened to explain, “but it is bound 
to be a success as Philip Rogers is the 
editor.” 

Something slipped with vehemence from 
Stannard’s tongue. 

* That bounder!” he said with some heat. 

“7 will thank you not to abuse my 
friends!” said Miss Blake with dignity, and 
an uncomfortable silence fell upon the couple, 
who were far enough apart, both figuratively 
and literally, now. 

Outside, the April wind rustled in the trees 
which had newly dressed themselves in spring 
apparel; a sudden shower swept over from 
the moor, from out a smiling sky. It was a 
day all smiles and tears. 

Truly this was the most embarrassing mood 
which Stannard had ever met. 

It could not be allowed to last. 

Taking his courage in both hands, he 
advanced to the fight once more, and began 
operations by his old time-honoured custom 
of encircling Miss Blake’s waist with his arm. 

**Look here, darling. you don’t mean to 
tell me you are going to throw me over for 

a, well a—fad? Well, we won't call it that 
—anything you like as long as it does not 
separate you and me. It is out of all reason, 
dear. You shall seribble away as much as 
you like when you are at the Hall—please 
the pigs you'll be there by June!—and | 
promise you I shan’t interfere with your 
literary —er—labours. Honest Injun, Pat! 
You know, old girl, I—well, I couldn’t bear 
to lose you—now.” 

For one moment Miss Blake, the inexorable, 
hesitated ; but in that moment she chanced 
to see the smile which was beginning to 
dawn in those blue eyes, before whose 
tender glance she was feeling ready and 
willing to haul down her colours, and make 
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an unconditional surrender. Alas! that smile 
turned the balance. 

* You seem to imagine that I am not in 
earnest!” she said, drawing away from the 
arm which held her, with such determina- 
tion to be free that Stannard let her go 
with a suddenness which was disconcerting. 
‘Would you keep a woman against her 
will ?” 

He grew a little white. 

‘‘Never. Then you desire that all should 
be over?” 

She bent her head. 

**T wish,” she said, in a small voice, ‘ to 
devote myself to my literary work in 
collaboration with a friend who has already 
been of the greatest assistance to me; as 
your wife, there would be, of course, duties 
which would restrict—and— 

“T quite understand,” he said briefly, 
‘‘and there is nothing more to be said on 
the subject.” 

Miss Blake held out a hand. 

‘We shall always be friends?” she said, 
with a great lack of originality. 

And at this point I am sorry to say that 
Stannard lost his temper. 

‘*Oh! friends be——” he said violently. 

** Anthony!” 

**T apologise,” he said, pulling himself up 
sharply; and with some misgivings Miss 
Blake caught herself thinking that never 
had he looked so handsome as at_ this 
moment. 

As a penance for this weakness, she slipped 
from her finger the glittering diamond circlet 
which Stannard had placed there barely six 
months ago, and laid it on the table before 
him. 

**T am sorry,” said she, as he picked it up 
without a word and dropped it into his 
waistcoat pocket, ‘* but, you see. I could not 
do otherwise—it would not be fair to you— 
or——” 

Why did he take it so coolly? He was 
looking at her now, she thought, as if she 
were some curious kind of insect! 

As her eyes fell before his and rested on 
her writing table and its burden of papers, he 
came a step nearer. 

‘Then this is good-bye,” he said. “I wish 
you all success in your new career !” 

She held out her hand, not at all bargain- 
ing for what followed; for in an instant his 
Irish blood asserted itself once more, and 
passionate words fell from his lips before 
she could free herself from his grasp or stem 
the torrent of his eloquence. 

*T will not let you go!” he said vehe- 
mently, unconsciously quoting the historic 
words of the Pharaoh. ‘ Patricia, you don’t 
mean it? You will not throw me over for 
a mere whim? Darling—think! You can’t 


’ 


forget in an instant all we have been to each 
other !” 

She did not answer, for the very simple 
reason that a flood of doubts rushed upon 
her. Of course, perfect freedom had been 
what she had always longed for, and now 
that it was offered to her by an enthusiastic 
friend with whom she meditated setting up 
a joint establishment, known as a cottage, and 
with whom she was to collaborate in a work 
which was to shake the whole literary 
world to its foundations (according to the 
sanguine and hot-headed Miss Jane Marshall), 
she wondered vaguely if the game _ was 
worth the candle. Her hestitation brought 
a sudden and altogether unworthy suspicion 
to Stannard. 

He grasped her firmly by the hand. 

* Patricia,” he said roughly, ‘‘answer me 
one question. Is there—-someone else?” 

Here was her chance of freedom. Should 
she take it? All the sophistries with which 
Miss Marshall had filled the girl’s mind came 
back to her, and pronounced Stannard’s 
doom. She glanced at his pale face, and her 
heart misgave her; she had a heart, after all, 

He repeated his question with savage de. 
termination, and in one desperate moment she 
—answered it. 

** Yes,” she said and thereupon comforted 
herself that the answer was true in the spirit, 
since she was giving him up for—her revolted 
friend and co-worker. 

Well, there was no doubt about her freedom 
this time, for Stannard dropped her hands as 
if they had been hot coals. 

“Then forgive me for having argued the 
point,” he said with deadly civility. 

Miss Blake felt a little frightened at the 
hot scorn which blazed in his blue eyes. 

She laughed uncomfortably. 

**Of course, I don’t mean——” she began, 

**T would not discuss the matter further,” 
said Stannard taking up his whip from the 
table on which he had thrown it, ‘nor will I 
take up any more of your valuable time 
You must want to get back to your literary 
labours, so—good-bye.” 

The door banged, hasty footsteps crunched 
the wet gravel on the garden path. Stannard 
Was gone, 

Miss Blake stood motionless, listening till 
the sound of his hasty feet died into silence, 
then she sat down at her writing table. 

She scribbled a few words on a sheet of 
paper; counted them over; rang the bell. 

“Take cottage. Will be with you next 
week. Am writing.” 

That would do perfectly, and how rejoiced 
Jane would be to hear that she was free to 
follow that life of whose fascinations she had 
heard so much. 

Five minutes later the message was on its 
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“* Patricia,’ he said roughly, ‘answer me one question.’” 


way to the village post-office, while Miss 
Blake was wondering why the third finger 
of her left hand felt so—so unclothed. 

She glanced down at it; of course, it was 
the absence of the ring, that badge of 
servitude as Jane had called it once, which 
made such a difference to the feel and look 
of her pretty hand. 

As to Anthony, she could never have been 
happy with so commonplace a man. Never: 
as Jane said, it would have been throwing 
away the talent which lay dormant within 
her, that talent to which she could now give 
her whole and undivided attention. 

* * - * . * 

It was six months later, a chill October 
morning. The trees were almost stripped of 
leaves ; angry gusts of wind came roaring 





round the little cottage, which in summer 
was a perfect picture of rural beauty, but 
which, now that autumn had laid her 
dreary hand over the world, looked a little 
bit sad. 

A similar effect might have been observed 
on Miss Blake's face as she sat writing at a 
furious pace in the room where a fire burnt 
cheerily. 

Apparently she was writing against time, 
for now and then she glanced at the clock 
ticking hurriedly on the mantelshelf, till at 
last, with a sigh of relief, she piled up the 
many sheets of closely typed matter before 
her, and, thrusting them into the envelope 
waiting for their reception, sealed and 
stamped it as, with a yawn of sheer weari- 
ness, she pushed away the littered mass 
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of correspondence which lay scattered over 


the table. 

She was alone, for the great Jane was in 
London: she was often there, and it seemed 
to Miss Blake that she (Jane) took all the 
halfpence and left the kicks to her collabora- 


tor. There were drawbacks, after all, to a 
life of Tndependence; even Jane palled after 
a while. At a distance she and the cottage 


had seemed so desirable, but a nearer ac- 
quaintance with both had been most dis- 
appointing. A perpetual round of typing, 
writing, correcting, week in and week out, 
was beginning to tell upon her, and she 
longed, with an exceeding bitter longing, for 
the flesh-pots of Egypt, from which she had 
fiown with such readiness six months ago. 
Anthony came into the category of those 
things which she had left for ever behind 
her; not that she regretted him, of course, 
but still—she was very lonely sometimes, and 
she had never been accustomed to the feel- 
ing. She had heard nothing of him, except 
the fact that he had gone abroad in pursuit 
of big game, and her dreams were apt to be 
haunted by terrible visions of Anthony in 
direst dangers. 

As to the masterpiece of literature which 
was to startle a delighted world—well, it was 
finished. It was now reposing at a publisher's, 
and each post was anxiously watched by the 
Her other efforts did not get into 
inagazines with that rapidity which Jane had 
predicted, and which she had almost guaran- 
teed, owing to her influence—as Miss Blake 
dutifully believed in the great world of 
letters. That the -realisation did not come 
up to her expectations was more than dis- 


authoress. 


appointing, and, on the impulse of the 
moment, she made up her mind to return 
for a briet space to those flesh-pots of Egypt 
—in other words, to dine with the squire of 
the neighbourhood that night, and to spend 
a couple of days with her friends. Jane was 
in town still, and, as we all know, when the 
cat is away the mouse will play, so Miss 
Blake packed her smartest gown with great 
ioy. said aby no means regretful farewell to 
the typewriter and the cottage, and found 
herself, when the afternoon was drawing to a 
close, at the cheery Manor House. Her hostess 
regarded her as merely a very charming girl 
with a crank, but she was pretty enough to 
be forgiven that, and Lady Ferrars did not 
know that, as a punishment for this temporary 
backsliding, Miss Blake was determined to 
return with more vigour than ever to bondage 
and—work. 

But * homme propose, et Dieu dispose.’ 

When Miss Blake descended to the drawing- 
room, in her pretty white frock and her 
pearis round her throat, her hostess took her 
by the sleeve. 


**Make hay while the sun shines,” she 
whispered with a smile, “for you are going 
into dinner with one of the best literary 
critics of the day, and an author of no small 
success to boot. His name is——” 

But the name _ she pronounced was un- 
intelligible, for someone interrupted her at that 
moment, and Miss Blake was left in pleasing 
ignorance of the name of the man who was 
subsequently brought up to her by her hostess, 
whose trick of mumbling names had brought 
him into trouble before now. 

But she, being forewarned and _ therefore 
forearmed, was quite prepared to take the 
gift the gods had given her, and to pick 
the great man’s brains to her own content, if 
not to his. She commenced operations with 
the arrival of the soup; he had, indeed, barely 
unfolded his napkin when the attack began— 
an attack for which he was quite unprepared, 

He vouchsafed a cursory glance at the 
altogether charming young creature whom 
fate and his hostess had bestowed upon him 
for a little space, and found she was delug- 
ing him with eager questions. Then she, too, 
had possibly fallen a victim to the craze for 
writing. Atter all, she was but one of many, 
and he looked at her a second time with a 
faint smile in his keen eyes. 

She was young—very pretty—evidently in- 
clined to talk. The menu was _ particularly 
choice, and he had had a hard week’s work, 
still 

‘You write yourself perhaps?” he said, 
knowing that she was only waiting for him 
to say that. She fell into the trap at once, 
and for the next quarter of an hour or so 
she talked eagerly and with some superficial 
knowledge of the subject. She was amusing, 
and she might do for copy, for all was fish 
that came to his net. 

“—T know all you ; 
young lady,” he said with a_ brief laugh, 
‘‘and all I can say to you is what Punch 
Dont!” 


would say, my dear 


said to those about to marry : 

“Why?” she asked boldly. 

‘*Because there are probably half a dozen 
other things which you could do just as 
well; because there’s a glut in the market: 
because there will be other things to occupy 
you shortly to the exclusion of the pen. 
You will marry, and you will do well to cut 
the writing part. Keep your energies for 
something else.’ 

‘*But—but my friend Miss Marshall makes 
quite a lot of money,” said Miss Blake with 
a tinge of dismay in her fresh, sweet voice. 
‘and I love it so. I would give up a good 
deal to it—as, indeed, I have!” 

The last words were inaudible to the great 
man, who glanced with amusement at this 
charming young creature in her costly gowa 
and pearls. 
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“So that is the attraction is it?” he said. 


«As to Miss Marshall—let me see, the name 
is familiar to me somehow, Ah! yes, I re- 
member. She writes for some half-dozen 


penny papers, on various subjects. She makes 
doubt; but you would 
Advice to Servants and Hints on 
Courtship ‘literature,’ would you? Have I 
betrayed Ask her who ‘* Rosabel’ 
is and a few others of that ilk!” 

Miss Blake looked as _ she felt 
This, then, was the truth she had never been 
at, for Jane was curiously reticent 
about het This was the solution of 
various mysteries which had puzzled her; 
this accounted for the weekly cheques which 
flowed in with such regularity ! 

How do the mighty fall! 

“Turn over a new leaf,” said the great man. 
“If you only knew what reams of twaddle 
would not wonder at my 
Only the other day I was asked to 
wade through a fat parcel of manuscript 
which came into the house with which I am 
connected, and I should really like to be able 
to give you a résumé of it to prove to you 
what twaddle is sent up for publication. It 
has now gone back, I believe, to the unhappy 
author, and | strongly suspect that some silly 
schoolgirl is responsible for ‘The Lady of 
Moreland,’ as the rubbish was called.” 

Miss Blake had always prided herself upon 
her self-possession, and she had need of it 
face paled a trifle, but there was 
the man whose words 
had been her literary deathblow the terrible 
fact that she—-Patricia Blake—was the author, 
the unhappy author, of * The Lady of More- 
land.” 


money, I have no 


hardly call 
secrets ? 


amazed, 


ible to get 
writing. 


come into us, you 


advice. 


now. Het 
to betray to 


nothing 


“Thanks very much,” she said with a 
valiant smile; ** 1 will remember your advice; 
but I thought I had at last found my 


vocation !° 


‘You are not the first who has thought 
so,” he said, *“‘and you will not be the 
last!” 

He went early in the morning, and she did 
not see him again—which was as_ well, 
perhaps, for the blow had been a crushing 
one, and despite her courage she felt she 


could not face him again with such calmness. 
lt seemed doubly hard when she had given 
Was it the old, old 


being dropped for 


up everything to it. 
story of the 
the shadow ? 


* * * * 


substance 


Miss Blake returned to the cottage in a much 
more subdued frame of mind. As the train 
whirled her away to her lonely so-called home 
the remembrance of Anthony came to her 
with a sudden force which surprised her. 
Why should she think so persistently of him, 
when by her own doing she had severed all 
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connection with him? It was only that she 


was so lonely and so—so-—miserable. The 
thought brought tears to her eyes, and, as 
she had the compartment to herself, she 


indulged in the luxury of weeping. 

At that moment the train drew up at a 
junction, and, glancing out of the window, 
walking up and down the 
turned, a cry almost burst 


she saw a man 
platform; as he 
from her lips. 

It was Anthony Stannard. 

Her train moving out of the station 
when she caught sight of him, but he saw 
her; of that she was sure, and the thought 


was 


gave her strange comfort. He wa ot so 
far away, and perhaps—well, it \ just 
possible that he might come and see her. 
He could find out where she was, if he 


wished to do so, and the question was, Did 
he wish to see her again ? 

Remembering their parting, and the anger 
in which he had left her, she felt a little 
doubt on the subject. especially as a truly 
horrible thought flashed upon her. She had 
told him that there was someone what 
if he had taken those rash words too literally ? 
What if he thought that—that—there was 
someone else in the sense that his jealous 
love might seize at? Hot tears were stinging 
in her eyes as she reached the cottage—to 
find no Jane, the fire nearly out, and only 
a telegram and a fat bundle waiting her 
attention. 

She tore open the telegram with a 
hope that it might be from—him. But 
was doomed to disappointment: it was only 
from Jane. And the little pink paper dropped 
from her hand, as she broke into an hysterical 
laugh. 


else; 


wild 
she 


For Jane—the great, the invincible Jane— 
was going to be married! It was the last 
straw. 

The big parcel caught her eye, and = she 
broke the string with angry fingers. Out 


fell a fat bundle of neatly typed manuscript, 


and on the title-page stared the name, ** The 
Lady of Moreland.” 
With one glance at that page which she 


had regarded with such pride a month ago, 


Miss Blake thrust the whole bundle into the 
fire, pushing it down with the poker, and 
watching the greedy flames leap up and 


devour the work of so many wildly happy 
months, watched it till nothing remained but 
a heap of grey ash. 

**So much for my literary career,” she said 
‘“* After all, I I was wrong all the 
time, and Tony was right!” 

With which confession Miss Blake hid her 
burning cheeks in the sofa cushions and wept 


believe 


bitter tears. 
Three days later Miss Blake sallied forth 
with her bicycle towards the market town. 








“A man was hurrying towards her.” 


She was going to make arrangements to go 
home; the cottage had become unendurable, 


and Jane was so 
affairs that she was worse than useless as 
a companion. It was fine and dry, but an 
angry wind swept the quiet road, and dust 


wrapt up in her own 


whiried up in her eyes as she rode round 4 
corner and so into—or nearly so—a man who 
was hurrying towards her. 

They looked at each other for a 
in silence, then he made a step forward. 

‘**I was coming to see you,” he said ; “the 


moment 











7” 














, 
“A YouncG 
Ferrars, with whom I am staying, gave me 


your address. Do you mind if I speak to you 


for a moment? Things have happened that 
make it imperative that I should see you.” 
They were quite alone on the quiet road : 
she looked away at the brown fields and 
hedgerows, and wondered what she could say 


or do now that kind fate had thrown them 
together again. 

“Well, how goes the writing?” he asked, 
with a quee! sinile. 

Miss Blake twisted round with a sudden 
movement. 

* Never speak to me of it again!” she flung 
out. “I—I am going home—for I have given 
up that sort of writing for ever!” 

Then, meeting that tender look before which 
she had hauled down her flying colours before 
now, her eyes dropped, and she became ab- 
sorbed in the dreary prospect of leafless trees 
and plough« d fields. But not for long. 

Stannard propped her bicycle against a 
gatepost, and took her hands in his. 

“Patricia,” he said gravely, “do you 
remember you told me when we parted that 
there was someone else? Was that true?” 

“No—there never was anyone but you!” 
she said chokingly, the words dragged from 
her, as it were, almost against her will. 

*Then will you tell me why you sent me 
away, Patricia ?” 


Woman or Moons.” 
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But one thought rushed upon her, turning 
her darkness into light. He loved her still ! 
She looked at him for a moment, and then 
his arms were round her, and she was 
whispering the story into his ear. 

“And, you dear goose, you made two people 
miserable all for nothing!” he said. ‘“* How 
are you going to make up for it, eh?” 

“IT don’t know,” she whispered happily. 

‘But I do,” he declared masterfully ; 
‘this day two months shall see you at the 
Hall—there will just be time for you to get 
your new frocks, which I suppose you must 
have, though I love you just as you are; 
and then Jane—I feel I quite love Jane—must 
come to the wedding!” 

And she did. 

The great man of letters read the announce 
ment of the marriage in the papers, and 
smiled grimly over the dainty little card 
which reached him together with a portion 
of an indigestible commodity known as 
wedding cake, for underneath the silver- 
printed name, “Patricia Stannard — née 
Blake,” was written: 

**T have taken your good advice; ever so 
many thanks.” 

For Patricia had found her right vocation 
at last, and to her astonishment she did 
not find Tony quite as commonplace es she 
had expected. E. BURROWEs. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 


By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 


** STRIKING OUT A NEW LINE.” 

“F FX\HERE is no new thing under the 
sun,” and yet when it occurred to 
the genial coroner of the city of 
Nottingham to establish ‘‘The Licen- 

sing Laws Information Bureau,” he certainly 

hit upon a new thing well worth the doing. 





(Phot IW. Vorrison, Nottingham.) 


MR. C. L. ROTHERA 


(Nottingham City Coroner.) 


Mr. C. L. Rothera, as an earnest and ex- 
perienced Temperance worker, was confronted 
with the fact that there were many 
zealous folk who, wanted to know what 
the Law had to say as to this knotty point 
and the other, so constantly turning up in 
Temperance work. To meet this felt want, 
he called into being the ‘Licensing Laws 
Information Bureau,” and it goes without 
saying that he has devoted much time and 
thought to his child. He is by no means 
the only coroner who has thrown himself 
heart and soul into the Temperance movement. 
Northern readers will not need to be reminded 
of that splendid worker, the late Mr. Clarke 
Aspinall, J.P., for so many years coroner of 
Liverpool, and Londoners have upon many 
occasions been cheered and helped by the 
courageous testimony of Dr. Danford Thomas. 
Mr. Rothera has taken part in many confer- 
ences in various parts of the country, and 
from his practical experience as a solicitor 
has done much to instruct workers in the 
{legislative aspects of the Temperance question. 

THE NOTTINGHAM BAND OF HOPE UNION. 

Many of our readers will be aware 
that the method of the United Kingdom Band 
of Hope Union has for many years past been 
to create town and ‘county district Unions. 
The wisdom of the arrangement has _ been 


abundantly proved and has much to reco). 
mendit. The bringing together of local workers 
at stated periods for conference and discussion: 
the improvement and development of the best 
methods of carrying on the campaign: and the 
impression of consolidation and concentration 
as a public educational force, may be named 
as among the advantages of the plan. Notting. 
ham has an excellent Union. The President, 
Mr. W. Lee, J.P., has been a tower of strength 
to the Union, and by his personal example and 
influence has done much towards securing a 
welcome for the organisation in new districts, 


” 


“HELP FOR THE HELPLESS, 

The growth of homes for the care and re. 
clamation of the inebriate is one of the most 
encouraging features of present day work, 
To give a man a chance to recover himself 
—to place him in an environment which shal] 
help him to courageously face his enemy— 
in a word, to fan the flickering flame of hope 
afresh, and make a downhearted man feel 
that after all somebody cares for him, is 
surely a Christ-like work. One of the recently 
founded homes is Weir Hall, at Edmonton, a 





(Photo: George Pendry, Nottinghun) 
MR. W. LEE, JP. 
(Nottingham Band of Hope Union.) 


North London suburb. It is promoted by 
Mr. W. H. Baker, who has for so many years 
been a leading member of the Church of 
England Temperance Society in the metropolis. 
The mansion stands in six acres of attractive 
pleasure grounds and gardens, and a small 
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lake affords good boating and fishing. There 
is a resident chaplain, and by the provision 
of workshops, recreation rooms, library, swim- 
ming bath, etc., every effort is made to care 
for the mental and moral recovery of the 


patients. - 


‘WHOSE BUSINESS IS IT? 
Whose business is it to supervise the selec- 
tion of recitations and dialogues which one 
hears in Temperance meetings? In all that is 
charitable there can be but one reply, ‘‘ No- 
body's.” Would it not be well if somebody 
took this matter in hand in connection with 
any Temperance society which finds a place 
for reciters on its platform? Without at- 
tempting to dictate, one may humbly venture 
an opinion that no recitation 
should permitted which 
wakes light of drunkenness or 





pokes fun at the unhappy drunkard. Happily 
there are many excellent books of Temper- 
ance recitations, and it is not difficult to find 
some fairly written pieces in a_ sufficiently 
light vein to merit a place in what is known 
as a popular programme. 


\ HINT TO LADY SPEAKERS. 

In my time I have heard many women 
speakers, but can only recall one occasion 
upon which the orator gave a_ thoroughly 
straight talk to her ‘dear sisters” about 
attending to the creature comforts of the 
When a man signs off the drink 
and signs on to total abstinence, a mother or 
wife may do very much to help him stand 
firm by giving him a good cup of coffee, tea, 
or cocoa, as the cAse may be. A little at- 
tention to the table decorations, a clean cloth 
on the table and an uncracked cup and 
saucer would make such a wonderful differ- 


male sex. 
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ence! Who can give these simple hints better 
than lady speakers ? 
“WHERE ARE THE NINE?” 

Some years ago it was my lot to accept an 
invitation to address a meeting of a parochial 
Temperance society whose annual report 
registered a membership of upwards of eight 
thousand souls. After a dreary wait of 
forty minutes the audience numbered eight 
persons all told, including the vicar in the 
chair and the speaker by his side. Where 
were the odd eight thousand or so! They 
were on the books which had been kept for 
nearly thirty years, but whether they were 
alive or dead, abstainers or backsliders, no- 


EDMONTON, 


body knew. What could a speaker do but 
suggest a house to house visitation of the 
parish, and a diligent searching for the ab- 
sentees? What has been the result? At the 
last annual meeting, with no advertising or 
puffing announcements, the speaker found on 
a raw foggy night over six hundred men and 
women to give him a greeting. 


WORTH NOTING. 

Visitors to London may like to be re- 
minded of the two important anniversaries 
which fall in April. The Bishop of London has 
appointed April 20 as Temperance Sunday for 
the Diocese, and on the following day the 
Archbishop of Canterbury will preside at the 
annual meeting of the Church of England 
Temperance Society in Lambeth Palace. On 
April 28 his Grace will take the chair at the 
annual meeting of the National Temperance 
League in the City of London School. 
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“The Angel of the 


(See F rontispiece ) 


Resurrection.” 


HIS month we give our readers the first of 
a series of coloured frontispieces, in which 
it will be our endeavour to reproduce, by 
a new and effective process, some of the 
best and most popular works of Christian art. 
For the first of these pictures we have chosen, 
appropriately to the Easter one of Fra 
Angelico’s ever-famous angel forms, to which we 
have attached the title, “‘ The Angel of the Resur- 
rection.” Of this famous painter, who died in 1455, 
Ruskin says: ‘‘ The life of Angelico was almost en- 
tirely spent in the endeavour to imagine the beings 
of another world. By purity of life, habitual ele- 
vation of thought, and natural sweetness of dis- 
position he was enabled to express the sacred 
affections upon the human countenance as no one 
ever did before or since. In order to effect clearer 
distinction between heavenly beings and those of 
this world, he represents the former as clothed in 
draperies of the purest colour, crowned with glories 
of burnished gold, and entirely shadowless. With 
exquisite choice of gesture, and disposition of folds 
of drapery, this mode of treatment gives perhaps 
the best idea of spiritual beings which the human 
mind is capable of forming.” Next month we hope 
to give a reproduction of an English picture, ‘“ Ruth 
and Naomi,” by Mr. P. H. Calderon, R.A. 


season, 


“The Life of Lives.” 

READERS of THE QUIVER have on various occa- 
sions been offered by the publishers of this maga- 
zine the privilege of purchasing special editions 
of works of permanent value on very favourable 
They are about to be 
portunity to 
a copy of 


terms. afforded an op- 
secure under exceptional conditions 
Dean Farrar’s work, “The Life 
of Lives.” Particulars will be found in the adver 
tising this number, and we have much 
pleasure in commending the matter to their notice, 
believing they will be glad to avail themselves of 
the concession now placed within their reach for 
securing so valuable and important a work. 


recent 


sheet of 


“Of all Kindreds and Tongues.” 
“T’'vE been eleven years at sir, and I’ve 
never had a Christmas present before; and as I 


sea, 


IN THE MASTER’S 





NAME. 


didn’t get the chance of thanking you last night, 
I felt as if I must come and do it to-day.” The 
speaker was one of seventy sailors of various 
nationalities whom we had _ entertained the 
evening before with a Christmas tea, and gifts of 
knitted comforters, helmets, mittens, blotting- 
books, photograph-frames, and so forth, in our 


Sailors’ Rest at Havre. No grand institution is 
this; an old French house, once let in flats, 
which was adapted to its present use by the 


late Hon. Lady Beauchamp, is the scene of our 
mission. We have sleeping room for thirty men; 
but since the many sailing ships of old have so 
largely made way for steamers, whose crews are 
not paid off at this port, our Rest is chiefly used 
as a day-time resort by men from these steamers, 
are glad of a quiet place where they can 
read the papers, write their letters, get a whole- 


who 


some meal, and be sure of a friendly welcome. 
With the exception of a Scandinavian reading- 


room attached to a litthe Norwegian church, ours 
is the only respectable resort for seamen at 
Havre. Often, within a few days, British, 
Scandinavian, German, Dutch, Finnish, Italian, 
Russian, and Greek may be within 
our to which catalogue we lately added 
two poor destitute Boers, fugitives from Portuguese 
territory in South Africa, and sent to us by the 
Dutch consul at this port. Yesterday we talked 
with a quartette from one ship, consisting of an 
Englishman, a German, a Swede, and a Japanese. 
Some time ago we took in a company of Armenian 
refugees who, found by Lady Henry Somerset at 
Marseilles without means to proceed to America, 


sailors seen 


de OTS > 


their desired haven, were sent by her to this 
port; where, till their steamer left, we contrived 
to harbour them by dint of lodging fifteen in 
each straw-spread dormitory, and feeding them 
in a covered-in courtyard. The ‘ cafés,” alias 
low drink-shops, so common in all French 
ports, and scores of which stand within a 


stone’s throw of us, give tangible testimony to 
the difficulties in our way, and the temptations 
which the One night lately there 
arrived at our door a party of German sailors 
whose steamer had down in the English 
Channel in the middle of the night, through 
collision with a Spanish steamer, which had 
brought them to our port. They had _ lost 
everything but the scanty (in some cases borrowed) 


beset sailor. 


gone 
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clothing they stood in. Four of their shipmates 
had gone down with the ship, and three were 
too much injured to walk from the landing-place. 
Several of these men understood English, and 
later on joined in our short evangelistic service. 
The loss of their comrades and their own narrow 
escape had much affected some of them, and 
we trust their sojourn of several days with us 
was of benefit to some in the truest sense. For 
the chief aim of our seamen’s mission is to win 
the hearts of our sailor friends for Christ; and 
o time it is given us in this best of 


+ 


from time 


own doleful discords; they were calculated to 
drive away the demons who, through the agency 
of the medicine men, were prone to torment his 
victims, but the Christian hymns would frighten 
no one. Terror was the only poor vestige of be- 
lief in things unseen that they possessed. But 
if music had not power to charm the Yahgans, 
the Name that is above every other could reach 
their hearts, and the Spirit of God transformed 
their lives. Professor Darwin, the great thinker 
and naturalist, who had believed them to be in- 
capable of civilisation, discovered the change 
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SAILORS’ REST, HAVRE: 


harvesting to see the fulfilment of His own sure 
promise, ‘‘ Your labour shall not be in vain in 
the Lord.” 


Music and the Fuegians. 


THE assertion that “Music hath charms to 
soothe the savage breast” has seldom been dis- 
puted. Yet music as it is understood in civilised 
countries is an acquired taste, at least amongst 
Mrs. Burleigh, the first Euro- 
pean lady to live amongst them, had great 
difficulty in persuading the little Yahgans of 
Tierra del liked the warmth and 
gentle treatment of the white woman’s school, to 
produce any sounds but dismal howls and moans. 
She sang a hymn to them, and invited them to 
raise their voices with hers; but they saw no- 
thing to admire in the foreign melody. ‘You 
come to our country: why do you not make our 
noises instead of expecting us to make yours?” 
they inquired. This was hard to explain. The 
children thought there was some use in their 


Fuegian savages. 


Fuego, who 


that Christianity had wrought in them, and he 
became a donor to the South American Missionary 
Society. In 1870 he wrote: “The success of the 
Tierra del Fuego Mission is most wonderful and 
charms me, as I always prophesied utter failure. 
I shall feel proud if your committee think fit to 
elect me an honorary member of your society.” 


An Angel Unawares. 


A RAW, damp winter evening was drawing in. 
Even a warm fireside could not raise the spirit 
of an anxious young woman whose hands tired 
themselves with rapid stitching whilst her mind 
worked wearily at domestic problems.  Fretting 
worries incident to dull routine gradually merged 
into darker questions. Did God really care for the 
happiness of His children? What proof had she 
of His love? How could she know during this 
life, so little worth living, that the gates of 
Paradise were open? A knock at the street door 
disturbed her reflections, and she found a very 
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small boy standing on the doorstep. “Is it far 
to Shoreditch?” he inquired, showing her an ad- 
dress in that district written on a scrap of paper. 
“Too far for you to walk there to-night,” she 
answered. ‘‘ Whom do you want at this place?” 
‘*Father,” he answered; ‘‘mother is ill, and she 
wants him home. I have walked from Putney 
to fetch him.” ‘‘ Why did he leave home?” The 
child hesitated. ‘‘He will come back if he hears 
mother is ill.” ‘* You are not half-way there, and 
what will you do for the night?” ‘Father will 
take me in, and he will come back with me to 
morrow.” ‘“ You cannot go just on the chance,” 
this lady protested. ‘“‘Go home to your mother, 
and I will write to this address. If he left 
your mother, perhaps he will not take you in.” 
‘‘Father will take me in,” he persisted resolutely. 
There was nothing for it but to give the tired child 
some food, which he quickly despatched, his 
face expanding and gaining colour in the mean- 
while. Then, with directions and the fare for a 
‘bus, he limped off once more, a footsore but 
smiling and confident little pilgrim. His hostess 
returned to her work, but with a new train of 
thought. ‘‘My father will take me in” rang in 
her ears. This child trusted a bad father, whilst 
she herself questioned the faithfulness of God, 
Who had never failed her. ‘“‘ My father will take 
me in,” she repeated, making the words her own, 
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EYAM 


and she found that a hiding-place for herself and all 
her troubles was open to her. “ Was that child 
sent to me as an angel?” she wondered, when 
years afterwards she looked back on the time 
when she had peered vainly into the dark future. 








OUIVER. 


Life had assumed a new 


aspect from the time 
that she had realised that a door of hope and 
mercy was ever open to her. 
past, but the light that had come into her }ife 
grew brighter. 


The dark days were 


The Cucklet Church. 


THE Cucklet Church, otherwise known as the 
Dell, is a natural amphitheatre outside the village 
of Eyam, Derbyshire. Half-way up the slope, 
which forms one side of this green basin, stands 
an arched rock which bears the name of Mom. 
pesson’s Pulpit. The rugged block of stone stil! 
tells of the shadow of a great Rock in a weary 
land, for if echoed for many months the words of 
praise and prayer of a brave man whose forethought 
and incessant labour averted the spread of destruc. 
tion. In 1665 the quaint village of Eyam was 
stricken by a visitation of the plague. A stone 
cottage embowered in flowers is shown as the 
abode of the village tailor, who received a_ parcel 
of cloth and patterns from London, which is said 
to have brought the infection. ‘* Thus commenced 
that ‘mighty woe’ which stopped not in its course 
till, out of a population of three hundred and fifty, 
two hundred and sixty fell victims to the pestilence,” 
So the chronicler declares, but census returns 
were not absolutely reliable in the days of Char‘es 
If. Trustworthy records, however, remain which 





CHURCH. 


must ever make Cucklet Dell as sacred as it is 
lovely even amongst the romantic dales of Derby- 


shire. In the year 1662 Thomas Stanley was 
deprived of the rectory of Eyam for refusing to 
subscribe te the Act of Uniformity. He saw his 














place filled J. W. Mompesson, a young and 
late strict Churchman. W hen the plague appeared 
and these two 1 sank their ‘lifferences and worked 
a together in the stricken village. So powerful was 
life their influence that the inhabitants submitted to 

trict quarantine. Even yet, at the boundary 

which all | dged themselves not to pass, the 

spots art rked where they deposited money 
he in stone izghs supplied by a stream with 
aa running wal and others where food was put 
m exchang« y volunteers from the outside. 
ds Not one case of plague was carried beyond 
ws this voluntia cordon. To avoid the risk of 

spreading infection by allowing the villagers to 
= yeet within the same four walls, the rector 
of losed the church; but twice on Sunday, and 
‘ three times each week, the congregation met in 
‘ Cucklet Dell to worship God and to find Him 
“a . very present help in trouble.” It is said that 
: the pastor's oice rang from one side to the 
: ther with heart-cheering words of comfort. Two 
: tters which he wrote about the time that the 
estilence had spent its greatest violence afford 
d glimpse of him as he passed through the valley 

f the shadow of death. The tirst to “his dear 


hearts,” his little boy and girl, tells them of the 
death of their mother, the faithful young wife 
who, after sending away the children in the charge 
of the carrier, refused to leave her husband, and 
stayed within the infected area to work by his 
side. The second is to a friend, imploring him to 
care for his children whom he believes are soon 

be orphans. He writes as a “dying man,” 
believing himself stricken by death; but October, 
1666, thirteen months after the outbreak, found 


the plague over and the two noble pastors amongst 
the survivors. The measures they employed in 
ministering to both bodies and souls of their 
people appear to have been in advance of their 
time. Their example of unquenchable faith in the 
face of death, and unswerving devotion in God's 
service outlives the bitterness of the plague of 
Eyam, and gives the little village a sacred dis- 
tinetion The beauty of the neighbourhood is 
greatly due to some convulsion of nature which 
in a remote age forced great fissures in the rocks 
and made a course for streams and rivers. Time 


and nature together have clad the valleys with 
verdure and taught them to smile. But for the 
shecks which made deep gashes and rents in the 
landscape, it might have remained merely an un- 
interesting plain: and but for the calamity which 
threatened the little village of Eyam with utter 
destruction, it might have slept in peaceful ob- 
scarity without an incident in its dull annals to 
iuspire succeeding generations with a_ story of 
practical heroism and self-sacrifice. 


New Books. 


DESPITE the years which have passed since Mr. 
Spurgeon died, the issue of ‘‘The Metropolitan 
Tabernacle Pulpit” is still continued, and finds 
its useful way all over the world. The volume for 
last year, which has just been published by Messrs. 
Passmore and Alabaster, is No. 47 in the series, and 
we are told that the store of the great preacher's 
works is sufficient to promise a continuance of the 
publication for some years yet.—A story with a 








SHORT ARROW'S. 


healthy interest is Mrs. Alexander's “The Yellow 
Fiend” (T. Fisher Unwin), which is a tale of a 
miser and his daughter. A quieter story from the 
same publisher is Miss Mary E. Mann's “The 
Mating of « Dove,” which cannot fail to appeal to 
all readers of its author's “ Among the Syringas.” 
—A shorter but more topical story is Miss Con- 
stancia Serjeant’s “Tale of Red Pekin” (Marshall! 
Brothers), which is a _ thrilling little story of 


A CHINESE METHOD OF HAIRDRESSING. 


missionary adventure in the Chinese capital during 
the recent troubles. 


The Mysteries of Hair-dressing. 

Ir was a heart-cheering invitation. Two ladies, 
missionaries in the Fuhkien province of China, 
were requested to enter the walls of a house of 
good social rank and stay the night as well as the 
day. Here was a chance of bringing the riches 
of the Gospel within the reach of the poor se- 
cluded, though wealthy, ladies of position. How 
thankfully they lay down to rest in that foreign 
city, and how readily they rose in the morning 
to arm themselves for the fight with ignorance ! 
But the quiet time for devotion on which they 
had reckoned was not to be. Very early their bed- 
room was invaded: the ladies of the house wanted 
to fathom the mystery of English hair-dressing, 
and took up their position to watch the process. 
Patience, ever-blessed patience !—the guests put 
aside their own inclination, and their turn came. 
They spoke, and their hostesses listened to the 
story of salvation and to the command which was the 
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secret of their appearance in China at all. Femi- 
nine curiosity often opens the door to Christian 
teachers. As a rule, Chinese ladies consider English 
heads rough and untidy. The naturally curly hair 
of one missionary was an eyesore to some of her 
pupils. It was of no use for her to say she could 
not help it: hair should be brought under control. 
‘If you would let me gum your hair, it would lie 
juiet,” one Chinese lady, who, in 1890, visited Eng- 
land to search for teachers, had sufficient English 
to say to the sister of her missionary friend in 
whom she took an interest. As for her own, or 
the head of one of her countrywomen, no pains 
would be spared to make it smooth and beautiful. 


Erratum. 


THE illustration which was used under the title 
“Beauty Unadorned,” on page 557 of our March 
number, and on the cover, is from a picture by 
Mr. Hansen Walker, and was reproduced by per- 
mission of the Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford 
Street, W. The Editor regrets that, by an over- 
sight, this intimation was omitted from the foot 
of the illustration. 

Scattering to Increase. 

THE Moravian Church offers a_ singularly 
striking illustration of scattering to increase. 
About the year 1722 this Church, which had been 
planted in Bohemia in 1457, was represented by 
less than 600 refugees on Count Zinzendorf's estate. 
When their protector was punished by exile, in 
1736, they had already begun to disperse to carry 
the one great treasure of knowledge which they 
possessed to the icebound coast of Greenland and 
to other places where the darkness of ignorance 
was most dense. The Moravian Church has now 
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under its charge 201 mission stations and out. 
stations, 460 missionaries, 1,865 native assistants, 
and 96,877 souls in heathen lands under their direct 
supervision, of whom 32,000 are communicants, 


The Soldier’s Drill. 

“OnE of the most certain lessons of military 
history,” Dr. Arnold tells us, “is the superiority 
of discipline to enthusiasm.” Looking back upon 
our own religious experience, we see that behind 
every victory of ours was conflict, and behind 
every conflict which ended in victory there was 


discipline, the soldier's steady, patient, often 
monotonous drill. It is not without meaning, 
therefore, that the Christian life is so _ often 


compared to a warfare, and the supreme Christian 
duty set forth is that of watchfulness. Steady, 
faithful self-discipline, a firm hand upon our 
own life, a resolute will to hold ourselves in the 
way of duty—this is the watchfulness required of 
us in these times of distraction and many calls 
upon time and strength. 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 


THE following is the list of contributions received 
from February Ist, 1902, up to and _ including 
February 28th, 1902. Subscriptions received after 
this date will be acknowledged next month :— 

For THE QUIVER Waifs’ Fund: A Mother, 3s.; Readeis 
of The Christian, per Morgan and Scott, £2. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: An Irish Girl, £4; L. R., 
Newcastle, 58.; A Constant Reader of THE QUIVEk, 
Brighton, 5s.; J. A. Lea, 5s. The following amounts 
have been sent direct: P. Z. C., £1; . E. B., 15s. anda 
parcel of clothing; “‘Gracedieu,” 103.; M. P., 10s.; Alpha, 
103.: Mona, Sheftield, 2s. 6d. 

For the Watercress and Flower Girls’ Christian Mis 
sion: M. P., Bromley, Kent, 10s. 


THE QUIVER BIBLE CLASS. 


. BASED ON THE 


QUESTIONS. 

61. By what means was St. Peter convinced “that God 
is no respecter of persons ”? 

62. To what Gentile was an angel sent to help in his 
conversion ? 

63. In what way was the gift of the Holy Ghost to 
Cornelius and his household ‘manifested ? 

64. From what do we learn that the Jewish Christians 
did not understand that the Gentiles were to be admitted 
into the Church of Christ? 

65. From what part of Africa did some of the early 
Christians come? 

66. What is known of the Church at Antioch? 

67. Who was the first Apostle to visit Antioch? 

68, What caused the visit of St. Paul and Barnabas to 
Jerusalem ? 

69. Which of the Apostles first suffered martyrdom? 

70. What great miracle was wrought by God for the 
deliverance of St. Peter? 

71. From what circumstance may we conclude that the 
Jews believed each person to have a guardian angel who 
could take a human form ? 

72. What do we know of that King Herod who sought to 
kill St. Peter? 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 660. 
49. The circumstantial directions as to his journey 


without any information as to what he was to do, thus 
requiring implicit obedience (Acts viii. 26, see also ix. 11 


and x. 5, 6). 





INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


50. By accepting the interpretation of St. Philip as one 
sent by God and by being baptised (Acts viii. 36-38), 

51. Her name is not in any list of Ethiopian monarchs, 

but ancient writers speak of queens named Candace as 
reigning over a portion of Ethiopia (Acts viii. 27). 
52. St. Paul warned his converts against taking part in 
any of the heathen festivals, and therefore bids them to 
be diligent lest they be tempted by idleness into this 
sin (Eph, v. 15, 16). 

53. St. John says, ‘As yet they knew not the Scripture 
that He must rise again from the dead” (St. John xx. 9) 
54. She would not leave the eepulchre, being so anxious 
to find out what had become of the body of Jesus; thus 
she received the blessing of His first appearance (St. John 
xx. 11-16). 

55. Jesus said that His Father is the Father of all true 
disciples (St. John xx. 17). 

56. Paul, being a very earnest and religious Pharisee, 
thought he was performing a duty to God by persecuting 
the Christians (Acts xxiii. 6, xxvi. 5, 9). 

57. Ananias, in speaking to St. Paul, reminds him of 
Jesus, Whom he had seen, and St. Pau! himself says that 
he had seen Jesus ( Acts ix. 17, xxii. 14; and 1 Cor. ix. 1). 

58. Jesus gave St. Paul his commission at his conversion, 
and it was confirmed at the first Council of the Church 
(Acts ix. 15, xiii. 47, and Xv. 22), 

59. Although Atneas had kept his bed eight years, yet 
at St. Peter’s word he immediate!y arose (Acts ix. 34). 

60. Dorcas was the first person restored to life by any 
of the Apostles (Acts ix. 40, 41). 
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Dreams to sell 
What would you buy? 


“If there were 
cost a passing bell, 
Some a light sigh 
That shakes from Life’s fresh crown 
Only a roseleaf down. 


some 


‘If there were Dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 

And the crier rung the bell, 
What would you buy ?” 


CHAPTER Il. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE ‘** MERMAID.” 
“Thrice happy France, whose facile sons inherit, 
Still in the old traditionary way, 
Power to enjoy, with still a rarer merit, 


Power to forget.’ 







ITH a_ pitiless 
glare, the noon- 
day sun peered 


down into the 
<p narrow, 
: dingy back 


street of old 
Wevmouth 





town, where 

the sign of the “ Mer- 

maid” swung and 

& creaked above’ the 
tavern door It was a 

June day of the year 1806, when a sudden 
burst of sultry stunmer heat caused the 
crowded slums to reek with vile emanations, 


the prevailing odour being a mixture of stale 
fish and tarry wafted from the Back- 
water 


boats, 
hard by. 

Ri vged children played and quarrelled in the 
gutter, blowsy red-armed women stood at their 
doors and gossiped, a crier hawked his 
goods on a barrow, and from the church near 


949 


street 


A STORY OF THE GEORGIAN 
ERA~BY CHRISTOPHER HARE . 





A NEW SERIAL STORY. 





by slowly boomed forth the twelve strokes of 
midday. 

Through a low doorway and narrow passage 
gained the squalid inn parlour, with its 
sanded floor and smoke-grimed, low-pitched 
ceiling. A few rude wood engravings and a 
time-stained map of Europe hung on the walls 
above dark wood panelling, and over the stone 
mantelshelf flared a tawdry coloured print of 
Napoleon crossing the Alps. A small table in 
the corner told a story of last night’s dissipation, 
with candles which had guttered down into 
their sockets, and a litter of empty bottles, 
of wine-stained glasses, and dirty cards. 

Yet the solitary guest was no belated 
reveller: he had but just arvived, and thrown 
himself down wearily on a rush-bottomed chair 
near the window. He was a man no longer in 
his first youth, of lean and wiry build, with 
strongly marked features and dark eyes streaked 
by a weird vellow flash; his thick black hair 
drawn back from the sloping forehead, and tied 
behind in a loose queue. He wore the uniform 
of a French naval officer, which had seen hard 
service, for it was worn and faded, and the 
lapels of the vest were frayed and torn. A 
laced hat with a flapped brim, somewhat dog- 


one 


one 


eared, was tossed carelessly aside, and had 
fallen unheeded on the ground. 
For all his unkempt appearance, there was 


a curious note of refinement and distinction 
about the new-comer, from his thin, curling 
upper lip to the long, shapely fingers with their 
delicate curve. He seemed to be absorbed 
in a brown study, for his dull gaze was fixed 
vacantly on a panel of the door, as he leaned 
forward with his elbows on his knees, in an 
attitude of hopeless depression. 

Victor Armand, Comte de Breuille by the old 
régime, had, in truth, fair excuse for a sad coun- 
tenance. A prisoner of war since the fateful 
day of Trafalgar, for upon eight long 
months he had been eating his heart out in the 
enforced inaction and ‘corroding dulness of a 


close 
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provincial town, with but little present hope of 
release. Yet this mood of gloom was utterly 
unfamiliar to his friends. In their company 
he was ever the gayest of the gay, sparkling 
with wit and repartee, a very byword for 
cheerful courage. But solitude was fatal to his 
serenity. Only when alone would his soul be 
overwhelmed by a flood of black thoughts and 
memories, and the sense of his position well- 
nigh become intolerable. 

Such a moment was that in the parlour of the 
** Mermaid,” where the only sound which broke 
the stillness, besides the wheezy ticking of the 
tall clock, was the murmur of noises in the 
street without, the distant hum of life, in 
which he had no part. 

Of a sudden, into that heavy, stagnant atmo- 
sphere there came the stir and rush of life. 
A clatter of rapid footsteps along the flagged 
passage, and the creaking door was thrown 
open with a burst. 

**Ah, de Breuille! I thought I should find 
you here at this hour !” cried, in French, a 
clear, ringing voice. ‘I have news for you, 
my friend; ah, but pews such as you will 
never guess!” 

As he spoke, the mew-comer tossed his cap 
into the air and waved his arms with dra- 
matic exultation. He was a slim, well-built 
young fellow, little more than a lad, with a mass 
of ved curls above his sparkling eyes. 

At the entrance of his friend Victor had 
started to his feet and sprang forward to meet 
him with outstretched hands. .A change as 
from night to day had passed over his mobile 
face, which seemed to radiate sunshine. Yet 
for him it was not like the putting on of a 
mask, but rather as though his beleaguered 
spirit had fought and dispersed its encom- 
passing foes. To look upon him in such a 
inoment was to understand his matchless 
charm. 

** News, do you say, Sabatier?” he asked, in 
genial raillery. ‘‘ Why, man, you are drunk 
with joy! There is a dancing light in your eye, 
a clarion ring of triumph in your voice, and 
your very step is a triumphant march! You 
bid me guess, but my imagination cannot grasp 
such amarvel. Has the Emperor won a great 
victory ? Is France mistress of the Channel ? 
Or, say, is the news more personal? Has a 
fortune drifted your way? Or has your lady- 
love i 

*No, no!” interrupted the young man 
hastily, and with somewhat of a shamefaced 
look. ‘‘ Nothing of allthis. I fear, indeed, ’tis 
a selfish gladness, for, alas! it touches me 
alone. The commandant has but now told 
me that an exchange has been carried out 
with a young English midshipman, and that 
I am to be sent back to France at the earliest 
opportunity.” 

By a strong effort of self-control Victor made 


no outward sign, but a grey shadow crept over 
his sunburnt face. For one moment he could 
not still the quivering in his throat, or giye 
utterance to the question which trembled 
on his parched lips. The pale, rigid face was 
turned aside, but young Sabatier could not 
fail to take note of that momentary gasp of 
silence, and a wave of quick compuncetion 
swept over him. 

**Forgive me, Monsieur le Comt he ex- 
claimed impulsively, “if I, for a passing 
moment, forgot how this would touch you, 
How should I, Jean Sabatier, be free, while 
you, mon capitaine, remain a_ prisoner? 
Believe me, sir, | wish, indeed, that we might 
change places 

His eager cry was stilled by the calm. steady 
tones of the older man. 

*“No excuses, my dear lad! I rejoice in 
your good fortune more than words can tell, 
You are so young, this idleness and suspense 
are destruction to you. Yes, Jean, you will 
go back to our dear France, you will fight 
her battles again, and make a name for your. 
self in the story of our country.” 

* Ah! you are generous, Monsieur le Comte; 
you make me feel guilty. But, indeed, this 
has Come upon me unawares—possibly through 
my father’s influence. As you know, he is one 
of the contractors for the army, and has done 
good service to the Emperor. We _ bourgeois 
seem to be in favour with him now.” 

*Ah yes, I know that, Sabatier; you are 
right there. The Emperor has no love for us 
ci-devants,” was the somewhat bitter reply. 
“Tis true, he had the wisdom to suffer that 
all the émigrés should return to France, now 
some four years since. Moreover, he gives 
us the glorious privilege of laying down our 
lives for our country, but if we are spared 
we shall scarcely receive from him the baton 
of a Maréchal of France!” 

** 1 will never rest, mon capitaine, until this 
injustice is set right, until you are no longer 
a prisoner, but once more in command!” 
cried the younger man with vehemence. 

‘*You are a brave lad, Sabatier, and I thank 
you. For the moment you shall stay and share 
my déjeuner,” exclaimed his friend with a 
smile. ‘* We will drink to your good health 
and success,” he added, as he went to the bar 
door and gave his order. 

The *“Merma:d Inn” was a favourite resort 
of the French crficers who were prisoners in 
Weymouth, and suffered to go out on parole 
within the limits of the town. The landlord 
kuiew their ways, and was able to gratify a 
delicate taste in wine at a cheap rate in 
those days when smuggling was almost raised 
to a fine art, before the national conscience 
began to be awakened, and when the deadly 
luxuries of intoxicating drinks were indulged 
in without stint or reproach. 
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DREAMS 


Meantime, a slatternly maid, with her 
slippers down heel, had hurried in to set 
ready the mid-day meal. With scant cere- 
mony, she first swept away the litter, and 
dusted the table with her apron before lay- 


ing the cloth. But when the savoury stew 
was steaming on the dish it was mine host 
nimself who came in gingerly on tip-toe, 
with the precious bottle which he handled 
with tender pride. He drew the cork with 
flourish, and set the bottle down at the 
right hand of his guest, lingering awhile for 
the usual friendly gossip. His curiosity had 
been aroused by the eager talk and un- 
wonted excitement of the two officers, but 
they were far too much engrossed to take 
any notice of him in that hour of impend- 
ing change 

Feeling himself tacitly dismissed, the poor 
man crept away, hurt and disappointed. He, 
too, had come under the spell of Count 


Victor, who from his long years of exile in 


London, after the Revolution of 1793, spoke 
most excellent English, and was at home in 
any compar 

I have not told you all, mon capitaine ; 
there is more behind,” young Sabatier was 
saying. While I was waiting in the com- 
mandant’s room, there was talk going on 


ibout the immediate removal of the prisoners 
from Weymouth. It that here, on the 
coast, there several escapes by 
means of smuggling vessels, and it is settled 
that all officers and men are to be sent forth- 
with to a called Norman near 
Peterborough.’ 

His companion gave a start of dismay. 

Oh, Then, if 
friend, you may say fare- 
had once a friend in 
he was discharged at 
and died after- 

He would shudder as 


seems 


have been 


place Cross, 


“Is it possible ? miserable ! 
this be 
well for 
that terrible 

the Peace of Amiens, 
wards of consumption. 


true, my 
ever. I 


place : 


to ine 


soon 


he told me of its horrors! Here at least we 
have the sea, ever murmuring of hope, and 
linking us with the dear homeland on _ its 


farther shore. But oh, it is a bleak, 


hundreds of 


yonder 
savage country, 
the north ; 


miles away to 
in the cold, damp fenland, which 
is death to us Southerners. Figure to your- 
self a monstrous wooden barrack, big enough 
to hold five thousand prisoners, who are fenced 
in by a huge palisade, and treated like wild 
You should heard my 
friend tell of the gaping savages, who stared 
and jeered at them through the bars!” 
“But this is terrible, le Comte!” 
cried the lad, in utter dismay at the thought 
that the whom in his youthful 
enthusiasm he so ardently admired, was to 
be thus cruelly sacrificed. “Is there no help, 
monsieur? Could we not forward a weighty 
petition to the English Government ?” 


beasts. have poor 


Monsieur 


aristocrat 
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**Nay, hardly so, my Sabatier, when you 
call to mind how it befell that we prisoners 
find ourselves in Weymouth at all. You 
cannot have forgotten that, if there had 
been room on the Euryalis, we should have 
sailed notable company, 
both of the living and the dead, our Admiral 


to Greenwich in 


Villeneuve and the body of their Lora 
Nelson! But we were not so honoured,” 
said De Breuille, with a touch of bitterness. 
**No, indeed!” exclaimed Sabatier hastily. 


“They packed us off in a lugger scarce sea- 
worthy, and all unsuited for wounded men, 
as we mostly were. Then, as mishaps never 
come alone, after a few days, fever broke out 


on board, and when we neared the English 
coast there rose such a fearful storm that, 
after tossing about in well-nigh desperate 
case, our ship had much ado to put in 
to Weymouth Harbour, all dismasted. "Tis 
small marvel that the captain was glad 
enough to land us here, and gave the 
authorities no peace until they found us 
quarters in the prison. What became of 


him I know not, but report said that he had 
died of the fever.” 


“Ah, that was an awful time!’ sighed 
Count Victor. ‘Tis a marvel that any of us 
are alive to tell the tale. If by rare good 


luck, they had not put me out to lodge with 
my friend Mistress Corbyn, I should 
soon have shared the fate of poor de Orme, 


Lor vl 


and Alphonse Morier, and that little -blue- 
eyed ‘mousse’* Gaston, who died by my 
side, sobbing out his mother’s name with his 
last breath.” 

“Yes, truly, I remember,” said his friend, 
with a thrill of horror. ‘You were des- 
perately ill, what with your wound and 
the fever, too, and I never thought you 


would pull through. I heard the doctor tell 
them that it would be murder to keep you 
in that infected prison, and he never rested 
till he had found a kind- 
hearted woman promised to nurse and care 


lodging where a 


for you.” 


‘She saved my life,” was the prompt re- 
joinder. “My own mother could not have 
done more for me. And I owe you much, 
Sabatier; you were a good friend to me 
when I was clinging on to life by a 
thread.” 

“Who could have done less?” asked the 
younger man, grasping his hand warmly. 


‘**None of us here but would go through fire 
and water for you. It was hard upon you 
to be ordered back here, but your good 
company makes even this prison endurable.” 

“They are somewhat grim quarters, all the 
same,” remarked De Breuille lightly. * Yet I 
will say that the commandant is a courteous 
gentleman, and they have the consideration 


* Midshipman 
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to keep our wing of the building quite 
clear of all the thieves and vagabonds. 
It seems to me that we prisoners of war 
must have been left stranded and forgotten 
here, until the appeal was made for your 
exchange, and then some wiseacre suddenly 
remembered that we ought to be with our 
comrades at that hateful Norman Cross. 
Well, as far as that change for me is con- 
cerned, it may well be called murder!” he 
added with a shiver. 

«Alas! can nothing be done to avert this 
disaster, dear monsieur?” asked his friend 
once more in a tone of despair. 

‘*Nothing forsooth, Jean, unless I take the 
key of the fields and make my escape 
first!” was the light, jesting reply, although 
the laugh which accotipanied it sounded 
hollow and mirthless. 

‘* But, alas! that is impessible,” murmured 
Sabatier, with the instinct of honour and 
duty strong upon him. 

Yet, even as he spoke the words, a doubt 
sprang up in his mind, and grew stronger 
in the ominous silence which followed. 
Might not this be a supreme occasion when 
the public good should override all other 
laws? Might not an officer take back his 
parole as freely as he had given it? 

Was it for him to go smugly on his home- 
ward way, and leave such a man as the 
Capitaine de Breuille to face a certain and 
inglorious death ? 

By some occult freak of sympathy the self- 
same thought had flashed with tenfold 
intensity through the soul of the man most 
deeply interested. His vagrant fancy played 
with it as a cat with a mouse, but he had 
the self-control to dissemble for awhile. 

“Your summons may ‘ome at any 
moment, Sabatier, my friend,” he said 
dreamily. ‘‘Nay, this may well be our last 
day together. As one might cheer a death- 
bed parting, let us talk awhile of the 
glorious past. What would we not give for 
but one more hour of our good ship 
Bucentaure, the din of battle, the cannon 
shots and blinding smoke, the salt spray, 
the dashing waves .. . ? Shall we ever 
forget that shoal of Trafalgar, by the waters 
of Cadiz ?” 

* Ah! the fortune of war was against us, 
but it was a gallant fight, and we shall have 
our revenge one day,” replied the young 
sailor, looking up in his friend’s face with 
startled surprise. 

He scarcely recognised him in this mood of 
rapt excitement. 

‘Heaven grant that you may live to 
avenge us all, Sabatier; but it was my last 
chance, and I lost it,” rejoined the older man, 
with a break in his voice. ‘Ah, if you 
knew how again and again the scene comes 


up before in my dreams! Above the tumult 
sounds the cry of Admiral Villeneuve, 
‘Sink her! ‘Tis the Victory, Nelson’s flag. 
ship!’ We are grappling in deadly conflict, 
the larboard guns are playing on our decks, 
we are blinded with flame and smoke. , , , 
There is a shout from the Redoubtable that 
the English admiral has fallen, but the fight 
waxes fiercer, and none the less we are 
overmastered. . . . I fall wounded, and the 
last sight I am conscious of is that, as the 
officers surrender, their swords are bundled 
up and tucked under an _ English | sailor's 
am on the quarter deck. You may 
live to redeem that insult of fate, Sabatier, 
but there was the end of my story, the last 
act in the drama for me!” 

**No, no! a thousand times no!” cried the 
young officer, with vehement eagerness, 
‘France has need of you, mon capitaine! 
You must live to fight her battles again, 
Take back your parole and make a dash for 
freedom while there is yet time. But stay, 
he added, as a fresh thought struck him, 
“Can you tell me when is the king of 
England’s birthday?” 

“Surely, yes—when these dull citizens of 
Weymouth weary one with their ponderous 
loyalty !” was the sarcastic reply. ‘‘ Why, no 
later than this morning, my barber must 
needs din into my ears that King George, 
poor old man! would be sixty-eight on the 
fourth of June, Wednesday next.” 

**And to-day is Monday!” gasped Sabatier. 
“But I have not told you yet. There will 
be extraordinary festivities on the birthday, 
as the royal family will be here, and I have 
heard a rumour that no parole will be 
accepted on that day, but that all of us 
prisoners will be closely confined for the time, 
for fear of disturbance. Last year some tipsy 
patriot seems to have handled a Frenchman 
very roughly.” 

Victor de Breuille looked up with sharply 
awakened interest. In a flash of instinct he 
had caught his friend’s vague thought, and 
was weighing in the balance the possibility of 
such immediate action. Only two days to 
scheme and prepare, and what possible hope 
of escape would there be on the special day, 
when unusual precautions would be taken to 
guard the prisoners ? 

At the same moment a fierce temptation 
assailed him with deafening insistence and 
would not be denied. Why put off the des- 
perate stroke for liberty and life until his 
prison gates were closely barred, and the 
danger and the difficulty had increased 4 
thousandfold ? Men, aye and brave men too, 
had broken their parole before now, but 
never with more urgent need. 

His friend spoke; but so great was the 
tumult in his soul that not until Sabatier’s 




















repeated, did their meaning 


words wer 
reach him. 
“You have friends in the town; urge them 


to help you 

“Ah! there is no need for that,” inter- 
rupted Count Victor. ‘**The good lady with 
whom I lodged all through my long illness, 
when I was brought here wounded and nigh 
to death; she would, I am convinced, go 
through fire and water for me. Now, I am 
ever welcome at her house, but what more 


can she do: 





“*Urge them to help you 


“On your own showing, you have fair 
friends, monsieur, and who among poor men 
can limit a woman’s power?” asked the 
young officer, with a smile which meant 
more than his words. 

De Breuille shrugged his. shoulders and 
turned away. As a matter of fact, the light 
remark had touched him more nearly than 
he cared to show. 

Sabatier caught his hand impulsively : 
“You will want money; let me be your 
banker! I have a letter of credit from my 
father 

There was no time for more. At that 
moment the inn parlour was invaded by a 
couple of hungry, red-faced farmers, fresh 
from the market-place, who shouted loudly 
for the dinner they had ordered, and glanced 
at the foreigners with good-humoured insular 
contempt. 


DREAMS TO SELL. 





CHAPTER Il. 
BY AN OPEN WINDOW. 


“ Of all the paths that lead to woman's love, 
Pity’s the straightest.” 


A HE girl leaned on her elbow, and 
gazed lazily out of the window. 
With a passing glance of the care- 
less eye she could’ watch the 
chequered drama of life unfolding in the 
street below. It was so narrow that the old 
gabled houses seemed to stoop forward as 














though they would meet and shut out the 
sky. Only at the far end the pavement 
broadened out where it opened on the back- 
water, and a turn of the head brought the 
sea and shipping of Weymouth Port into 
view. 

But the sights and sounds of the old town 
itself were all-absorbing to the silent watcher. 
The business of buying and selling seemed to 
be mostly got over in the early morning, and 
now, when the afternoon had come, the 
people walked abroad with a pleasant sense 
of leisure. 

The close air bristled with sounds; now 
and again a country waggon creaked along 
on the cobblestones, and a driver roused 
himself and shouted to his sleepy team, or 
a burst of merriment rose up as a party of 
girls went twittering by, with a cheerful 
patter of feet on the pavement. A _ passing 
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hawker yelled out praise of his goods, or a 
little gutter child gave a shriek of delight 
as a mongrel cur wagged a friendly tail at 
her. 

Presently there came from the window a 
rich, quiet laugh. 

‘Why, Molly! You do seem_ vastly 
tickled!” cried a woman’s voice out of the 
inner depth of the low, dark-panelled room. 
“Still, for my part, I can’t say as I do think 
tis pretty behaved for a young maid to be 
lolling out o’ the casement to gaze on the folk 
passing by.” 

‘Cousin Phemie, how can you find it in 
our heart to use me so?” was the first 
ndignant rejoinder. “But la! you wht 
lneaning it; you was only minded to tease 
ine,” added the girl, as she turned with a 
mile so radiant that it seemed to flood the 
sombre chamber with sunshine. 

Or was half the glamour due to the rare 
charm of that fresh young face, framed 
against the dark oak background? Romney 
would have loved to paint those clear grey 
eyes, deep pupilled and shadowed by long 
black lashes, and eyebrows arched in play- 
ful wonder. Her cheeks had caught the tone 
of a ripe peach on the sunny side of the wall, 
and the merry heart was betrayed by the 
upward curve of the sensitive mouth. Her 
wavy chestnut hair, warmed and mellowed 
by a glint of gold, was parted on her fore- 
head and drawn back into a heavy knot at 
the nape of her neck. 

Smiling, she waited in quiet assurance for 
the storm of words to be followed by a cloud- 
less sky. She was wont to have her own way, 
for there was a spell about her which few 
could resist. 

\h, Molly Woodruffe, ‘tis labour lost to 
chide you! Hard words do but slide off you 
like water off a duck’s back!” was the _ half- 
jesting complaint. 

“Then never waste your breath that way, 
dear Cousin Phemie, but come hither, and 
sit alongside o’ me, and tell me all about the 
passers-by down below!” cried the girl 
eagerly. 

She was not to be denied, and Miss 
Euphemia Corbyn came forward, with a 
protesting shrug of her lean. narrow 
shoulders. 

‘** Now we shall be two foolish maids _ to- 
gether, and look for our sparks to go by!” 
laughed Molly, as she drew a_ high - backed 
chair into the vacant space by her side. 

The new-comer must have been cousin 
many times removed to the fair young 
creature by her side. She was a woman of 
past middle age, with a shrewd, clever face, 
cheeks a little hollow with an elderly bloom 
of their own, and faded blonde hair tinged 
with grey. But there was ; sprightly life 








and vigour in every movement of the small. cl 
angular figure, which spoke of undimmed d 
youth within. 

*Oh, Cousin Phemie, look, look! Who J 
might that be stepping round the corner of f 
the street?” exclaimed the girl. ‘Surely g 
‘tis one of the French prisoners. And se ] 
how he walks, with a light, dancing pace, 
swinging his cane, and holding his head up I 
in the air, as though all the street belonged 
to him. He must have had good news, and 
right glad I am for him, poor fellow! But 


who is that yonder there, crossing the road, 
so slow and downcast? Why, it must be the 
Count Victor,” she added hastily, in a lower 
voice, as she drew back instinctively from the 
window. 

“Yes, child, so ‘tis, and little wonder that 
he should be in the dumps when you de 
plague him so!” snapped Miss Euphemia. 
“Why, ‘tis plain as a_ pike-staff that he 
worships the very ground you tread on, and 
never a kind word do you give him in a week 
©’ Sundays! ’Tis a brave heart and a gallant 
gentleman; a fine figure of a man too, with 
high-bred ways and manners too, like. a 
prince!” 

**“Ay, that’s true,” said Molly, with a mis- 
chievous smile. ‘*Only to see him take off 
his cocked hat with a sweeping bow when he 
meets you.” And she made her gesture suit 
the words. 

‘*Hold your peace, you saucy child!” 
interrupted her cousin, impatiently, with a 
flush of annoyance. ‘‘Have you a heart so 
hard that you feel no pity for all the tragic 
sorrows he hath endured? Think of that 
awful time in the dungeon of the Revolution, 
when he lost father and brother, and scarce 
escaped with his life! Then to be taken 
prisoner and brought hither, sorely wounded 
and broken in health, and all to be made 
sport of by a chit like you!” 

‘**Indeed, I do know that only your good 
care saved the poor man’s life, and that he 
is your grateful servant and debtor,” said her 
young cousin in an altered tone. ‘But 
wherein doth that concern me?” 

“Oh, Molly; I could shake thee! *T’would 
provoke a saint to see you shut the door in 
Fortune's face, when she stands on the thres- 
hold! See how dull and humdrum my life 
has been, and la! you have but to hold up 
your little finger, and turn into a real 
countess, and flaunt it one day, in satins and 
brocades !” 

** Methinks you read too many romances, 
Cousin Phemie,” remarked the girl sedately, 
with a little toss of her head ‘ And have 
you clean forgot my good friend Harry 
Bracher, of the Holt Farm, down to Combe? 
Sure you must know that he looketh to have 
me for his wife one day; with my father’s 
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consent and good-will, too—nay, ‘tis his heart’s 
desire.” 

“Farmer Bracher—that country  yokel! 
Why, child, ‘twas to save thee from such a 


fate that I carried thee off wi’ me, to see 
somewhat o’ the world afore it was too 
late!” 

Whether her heart was touched in the 
matter or not Molly gave no sign, but at 
least she could be loyal to an old friend. 

“Country yokel, do you call him?” she 
excla'med hotly. ‘*l would have you to know 
that he is man of mark and high repute 
in our parts; yes, and he hath proved him- 
self a brave and gallant yeoman. Why, no 
later than last election time, when we had 
those riots in Salisbury, ’twas Harry who 
rode in, post haste at the head of his men, 
and saved the Town Hall from the mob!” 


‘s* So this 
paragon waits 












youl got 

pleasure, Mis 
tress Molly !” 
retorted het 
cousin, with a 
little mocking 
curtsey. ie 
wish you joy 
of him, my 
dear, and of 


your life to come, as dull as ditchwater. 1 
can see you moiling and toiling in the dairy, 
and the bakehouse, and the poultry yard all 
day ” She broke off, breathless, and full 
of blank dismay at the picture she had con- 
jured up. 

The girl was silent. Perhaps she, too, was 
dimly wondering what her future life would be. 
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“The girl was leaning forward with clasped hands.”—). 664. 
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** Molly, I say, ‘tis monstrous, and not to 
be borne!” cried Miss Euphemia, dauntlessly 
returning to the attack. “I would not have 
thee puffed up with vanity, but ‘tis no avail 
to dissemble the truth. Why, with the 
pretty modish ways you've picked up, not a 
soul would take you to be country born and 
country bred, and with a few modish gowns 
you might be the toast of the town! And 
to think ‘tis scarce three months since you 
came to Weymouth town, fresh from your 
green fields and rustic life!” 

**And come next Thursday I go back to it 
all,” was the demure reply. 

“Ah! my dear; I can read you better 
than you know yourself. "Tis an old story, 
and an oft-told one, of two children who 
grow up near together. Maybe they sit side 
by side in the same school together, and the 
boy in his swaggering 
way is a champion and a 
hero to the little lass. 
The fathers look on, and, 
smiling, vow ‘tis a 
match, for their lands lie 
handy to each other. So 
the pretty fable goes on, 





till one day the girl wakes to find herself a 
woman, and 

With a sudden rapid movement she caught 
the young girl by the shoulders, and looked 
her full in the eyes, with a searching glance 
which seemed to read her very soul. Molly 
struggled to he free, but there was no tell- 
tale blush, no outery of passionate defiance, 
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as of one who had made her choice and 
held to it bravely against a world in arms. 

Her downcast eyes could not face her 
questioner’s steady gaze, though there was a 
little mutinous quiver about the half-closed 
lips. 

“Ah! I knew it; 
You could not cheat me, Molly darling!” 
was the triumphant cry which broke the 
stillness. ‘You would fain be loyal to an 
old friend, to the lad who took your childish 
fancy, but he has not won you yet; and 
monstrous glad I am to know it.” 

‘**Cousin Phemie, what do you know of 
love?” asked the girl, with vague wonder in 
her eyes, which rested on the withered face 
and faded hair. 

But she was like mocking Pilate when he 
asked, ** What is truth?” and waited not for 
an answer. 

‘*Hush, child; there is a footstep on the 
stair,” whispered the older woman, with a 
thrill of expectation. In another moment 
came a rap at the door, and before she could 
assume an air of genteel ease and composure 


you do not love him. 


Count Victor de Breuille stood on the thres- 
hold. 
His title was only used by his intimate 


friends, to whom it seemed a needful charac- 
teristic of the man; but France of the 
Revolution, although it had recently become 
imperial, had yet no love for the old aristocrats. 

There was a stir of vague unrest in the air, 
but the French officer was too courteous and 
high bred to show that he was conscious of 
it. With the calm assurance of one who knew 
himself to be always a welcome and expected 
guest, he came forward, his dark, striking 
face one harmonious smile. 

** Madame, you see me this day an early 
visitor, for I have news which touches me 


nearly. And where should I seek counsel and 
sympathy, if not here?” 

He spoke English fluently, with words 
almost too well chosen for common daily 
use; but a certain caressing pause on the 
vowels and liquid consonants betrayed his 


He addressed himself to his 
Molly’s 


foreign accent. 
hostess, but his eyes furtively sought 
face to watch their effect. 


**Where indeed should you come, sir, but 
to your best friends, and we be_ vastly 
honoured that you count us so!” exclaimed 


Miss Euphemia, with effusive warmth, as she 
drew forward a cushioned elbow chair, and 
with a deep curtsey, waved to him to be 
seated, 

‘**Your goodness, Madame, knows no limit, 


and yet it can scarce add to my weighty 
debt of gratitude for your past generous 
hospitality and devotion,” he sighed, with 


one shapely brown hand upon his heart. 
*°Tis monstrous kind of 


you fo say so, 
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Count, and to honour our poor lodging with 
your presence. Will it please you to tell us 
your news, which we are dying to hear, aren't 
we, Molly?” 

Thus appealed to, the young girl murmured 
a few words of assent, which doubtless had 
more weight than a whole volume of per. 
suasion from less rosy lips. 

**My friend Jean Sabatier; you know him, 
I think? A brave lad as ever lived,” began 
De Breuille, plunging into the heart of his 
subject at once. 

“Well, to him has come the supreme 
joy of liberty. The commandant tells him 
this day that he is exchanged for an English 


midshipman. He will go back to our dear 
France, and fight her battles once more.” 


There was a break in his voice, as he paused 
abruptly. 

Miss Euphemia was the first to break the 
silence which had fallen on them like a 
shadow. 

*And you, sir? Is this to say farewell? 
Have you come to tell us that you are 
going home, and will soon forget us?” she 
asked, in a low voice. 

“Forget you! Ah, Madame—Mademoiselle, 
never while I live. But a sadder fate hangs 
over me; a parting indeed, yet not freedom, I 
learn from a private source that most of us 
prisoners are to be moved hence to Norman 
Cross by Peterborough—far, far away in the 
bleak, cold north country. This will be fare- 
well indeed, the eternal parting of the grave, 
for we Provencals cannot live in the hopeless 
damp and fog of that terrible climate.” 

“Surely the commandant will hearken to 
reason? He could not be so cruel!” cried 
his old friend, in dismay. 

‘He has ever shown himself a most 
courteous gentleman, and most like hath no 
choice in the matter. Nay, why should I 
complain? ‘Tis quite an ancient custom by 
now to send my fellow-countrymen thither, 
for the rough barracks, like to the sheds of 
wild beasts, were built to hold five thousand 
poor wretches some fourteen years ago.” 

With a sudden quick movement, which was 
characteristic of the man, he turned to 
watch how Molly took the news. The girl was 
leaning forward with clasped hands ; a delicate 
flush tinged her cheeks and a sigh trembled 
on her parted lips, while untold depths of 
feeling seemed to shine forth in the steadfast 
eyes. , 

Was that tender look of passionate pity 
only an inherited trick from gentle 
ancestress whose soul matched her face? Or 
had this bolt from the blue, this unforeseen 
shaft of fate, awakened Molly’s heart, and 
laid bare the love which even to herself had 
hitherto been an unconscious mystery ? 

Thus had one pair of watchful eyes read 


some 

















“He scarcely heeded the message.” —)’ 
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that inscrutable look, for Kuphemia Corbyn 
abruptly rose from her seat, exclaiming, 
* You will bide awhile and share our dish 


of tea, Count Victor? I will hasten my little 
maid, who is a rare dawdle; like as not | 
shall find her gaping by the open door, wi’ all 
her wits a-wool-gathering.” 

She gave a little peremptory nod to Molly, 


who looked inclined to follow her, and felt 
vith complacency that she had secured a 
téte-d-téte for the lovers at a critical point. 
But the best laid plot will oft times fail, 
for at this very moment the door was 
roughly thrown open, and a small black- 


eyed, gipsy-looking girl burst in with a letter 
in her hand. 


** Look-vy—see, miss’es ! 


she cried in a shrill 


voice. ‘*Here be a letter as Joe Mullens 
give I. He be a-comed vrom the post a bit 
by now, an zays he: ‘Zarah, I’ve a-been 


vor to seek master’s letters, an bless my sou! 
ef I didn’t zee un vor thik French mounseei 
as wur wont to lodge along 0’ you. I dunno 
as ‘tes true vor I can’t read en, but here 
he be!” and she held out a thin paper, 
folded and sealed, in her grimy hand. 


and 
little 
en- 
small, 
on her 


startled 
scold the 
and _— ill-timed 
trance. Surely enough, written in a 
delicate hand which had to put 

spectacles to read, was the address : 
*% M. le Comte Victor Armand de Breuille, 
aux soins de Madame Euphemie Corbyn, 

a Weymouth, Angieterre.” 


Her mistress was at 
interested that she forgot to 


for her 


once so 
servant abrupt 


she 


VICTOR. 


CHAPTER 


\ LETTER FOR COUNT 

* Looking back along Life’s trodden way, 
Gleams and greenness linger on the track, 

Distance melts and mellows all to-day, 
Looking back !” 


Y HAT might have happened had there 
been no interruption at that fateful 


moment, if Count Victor had been 
free to strike when the iron was 
hot, and take Molly’s heart by storm when 
touched with pitiful emotion, no one will 


ever know. 

But the coming of his letter 
everything, for at a glance he recognised his 
mother’s writing, and the current of thought 


changed 


and feeling flowed back to its old familar 
channel of dutiful affection for her, who 


had hitherto been the one guiding spring of 
his life. In the case of De Breuille the bond 
between mother and had 
than usual, even in France, 
they had 
of the 
death in 


been closer 


for 


son 


together 


passed through the terrible ordeal 
Revolution, 
the 


they had 
prison of La 


hourly awaited 


Force, and had 
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only escaped, as by a miracle, after the death 
of Robespierre. 

Together they had the long, 
weary years of exile in England, until the 
Edict of Napoleon in April, 1802, smoothed 
the way for the return of the émigrés, |: 
was a sad home-coming, for the old Chateay 
de Breuille 


endured 


and all their sunny lands and 
vineyards in Provence had been confiseated 
at the time of the “Terror.” Madame Ja 
Comtesse de Breuille had been thankful to 


take up her abode in a hunting lodge 
the park gates, which a faithful 


beyond 
bailiff had 


inanaged to save from the wreck of. the 
property. 
The chateau and the’ estate had been 


bought by a rich manufacturer from Aix, an 


honest, well-meaning man, Whose ambition 


seemed to consist in 
about the 


former condition. 


everything 
much as possible, to its 


restoring 
place, as 
He had an only daughter, 


and on this fact the poor countess had 
built new hopes for the future, which had, 
indeed, seemed in a fair way to be realised 
when her son had been summoned to fight 


for his country. When the opportunity was 


given to him by the Emperor he felt it 
his duty to rejoin the navy, in which he 
had served for a time in his younger days, 
Then had come the fatal engagement of 


Trafalgar, a death-blow to French ambition 
on the sea, and le Capitaine de Breuille, who 


was on the flagship with Admiral Villeneuve, 


was taken prisoner. Since that disastrous 
day more than seven long weary months had 
passed, but his chance of freedom seemed 
farther off than ever. 

This was the letter which his eager eyes 
devoured, while for a_ time he was so 
absorbed that he scarcely noticed how his 


friends had and left him in 


lonely possession of the quiet chamber :— 


away 


slipped 


* Written in the bocage of *Mon Plaisir,’ 


auprés du Chateau de Breuille, 


Ce 15 Mai, 1806. 

**My Son, MY BIEN-AIME,— 1 cannot tell you 
how I hunger and thirst for news. The 
night follows the day, and the long hours 
Wear away, and again rises the unfailing 
dawn; but for me no. letter comes, no 
message across the sea, from the dear lad on 


whom all my hopes are centred. 

* Three months since I heard from you, my 
Victor—ah! it is an eternity for me. You 
wrote to me from a the southern 
coast, Weymouth; I have sought it out on 
the map and half blotted it with my 
tears. Oh, that terrible England, melancholy 
land of mist and will she never give 
back to France brave This long. 
hopeless captivity; I shudder at the thought 
of it, and through the night watches, I weep 


town on 
out 


fog, 


her SONS * 
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and lamen wv my lost darling till the day 
dawns and ikes more veal the grief which 
ever follow i¢@ like my shadow. 

“Alas! I, too, am still an exile, though like 
some pale ghost, | linger near the scene of 
long past joys. Were we wise, dear Victor, 
thus to h the very threshold of our old 
home 

“Did 1 forget what was due to our noble 


race, was | wanting in proper pride to come 
hack and live in this forest lodge, when the 


Chateau d Breuille, the park, the woods, 


the vineyards, the farms, are all in the 
hands of tranger? Ah, yes, my son! for 
ll will yet be well; the future smiles on 
vou. and Clémentine will make amends for 


the past. She is a dear girl, and is already 


almost like daughter to me. She will 
wait and be true to you, and bring you 
hack the lands of your fathers as her 
dowry, for her rich old father can deny 
hei nothing. 

“[ know that he is only a parvenu, a 
mere tradesman; but in these days of 
anarchy it is we aristocrats who are the 


oppressed nal despised. And, my son, re- 


member that oft times a strain of peasant 


blood will bring fresh stamina into an old 
family. 

“Poor Monsieur Renaud has at least this 
merit, the good man, that all his ambition 
is centred on his only child, and that he 
vould fain purify his wealth by adding to 
the stamp of rank. He would die happy 
to see his daughter not alone heiress of the 


property, but a true Countess de Breuille, 
raised up by her marriage with you into the 
sacred circle of the old nobility. 

“Do you remember, ny son, how you first 
met her? She was driving through our sunny 
glade, leaning back in the gaudy coach, 


inguid and ennuyée, when it so chanced 
that a timber waggon blocked the way, close 
to our gate With your wonted courtesy, 
mon ami, you came to the reseue, and hav- 
ing cleared the way you raised your hat to 
cknowledge her thanks. Her companion 
Whispered your name, and she flushed with 
romantic interest at the sight of the rightful 
owner, the Count de Breuille. Then came 
chance 1 tings here and there, by the 
river's bank, in the woodland rides—ah me! 
how familiar was the old story—and her 
lancy grew, till searce a day passed but some 
retext would bring her to my tiny salon. 
“Ah, Victor, we women are all alike! It 
needed no conjurer to tell what the end 
would be; and thus she was wooed and 
won! Fresh from her convent school, the 
hild was an easy conquest. The worshipper 
waited by an empty shrine, until you came, 
unawar 


“If you knew how good Clémentine is to 
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me! She is ever finding some excuse to bring 
me flowers and fruit; she sits at her embroidery 
by my side, and talks of you by the hour 
together. It is she who lured me hither to- 
day, and spread out quills and ink horn and 
satin paper, that I may write to you from 
the dear old home I love so well. 

jehold me then, ny Victor, sitting in the 
sheitered arbour, at the end of the mossy 
walk beyond the lime avenue. The sun gleams 
through the tender green of the fresh leaves, 
the air is laden with the scent of those 
Provence roses which your father planted for 
me when | came hither, a happy bride. Life 
Was all sunshine then; yet now, in age and 
loneliness, my heart goes back with tenderest 
memory to the delicious days when you and 
dear Gustave were boys here together, when 
the bocage was a mimic castle to defend, and 
the woods rang with your merry laugliter. 

*And I, your mother! I simply lived on, 
in careless content, gay and light-hearted ; 
all unknowing that I was blessed amongst 
women. Ah me! I see it clearly now, through 
tear-dimmed eyes: that was my earthly 
paradise, and my children were a_ continual 
feast of joy. | should have treasured every 
passing moment, and thanked Heaven for it 
on my knees, 

‘Il dreamed not of the evil time so swiftly 
drawing near, when all would be taken from 
me—my home, my husband, my _ brave 
Gustave; only you, dear Victor, left, a captive 
in an alien land. Oh, my son! When will 
you come back to me? You are all that I 
have in the world, the only link which binds 
me to life! Ah, youdo not know how fragile 
and weary I am 

Here there was a break in the letter, which 
was blistered with great tear-drops. Lower 
down in the page, there was no longer the 
same exquisite fine writing, but the words 
were blotted and irregular. 

“IT have been at the gates of death—I 
cannot count how many days have passed 
since I began this letter, and my maid, poor 
old faithful Manon, did not know where to 
send it to you. I hunger for the sight of my 
son, it is the only medicine that can avail me 
how. 

* Victor, Victor, my soul cries out for you! 
I cannot die in peace without one last touch 
of your hand, one last kiss—other mothers 
have their lads given back to them. Cannot 
you compass an exchange? Or are the bars 
of your prison so strong that no escape is 
possible? Strain every nerve; it is for the 
sake of your country, of Clémentine, of your 
poor mother, your toute dévouce 

* GABRIELLE ANTOINETTE DE BREUILLE.’ 


So ended the letter itself, but hastily scrib 
bled across the ‘nargin were these words, 
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which could with 


deciphered :— 


only much difficulty be 


‘*Manon tells me there is a stranger arrived 
at the Chateau, a young ‘élégant,’ who takes 
the air with Clémentine and her father. It 
is the gossip of the village that he has come 
to court her, that he is rich and has a place 
in the Emperor's service. My heart misgives 
me; it may indeed be a rival—I know that 
Monsieur Renaud is growing impatient at 
your long absence ; and remember, Victor, that 
it is natural for a girl to desire the gay life 
of Paris. Lose no time, by all you hold dear, 
my son, come back, come back.” 


As he read this last pitiful appeal Count 
Victor bowed his head and aloud. 
**My poor mother!” he cried aloud. ‘Oh, 
what a crushing load of misery must this 
be, to conquer her brave, bright spirit! I can 
searce recall her dear face without a cheerful 
smile of sunny welcome.” 

He broke off with a groan, and started on 
his feet. ‘‘It is clear I must pause and dally 
no longer! It needed but this to 


sobbed 


decide 


me; ‘tis the final touch—the match to the 
powder.” 
He paced up and down the narrow 


chamber with quick, impatient steps. ‘Great 


heavens! What would my mother say if 
she knew how madly I love that little soft- 
eyed Molly, and how oft I have’ been 
tempted to forget my country, my honour, 
my mother, and marry the _ bewitching 
child, and settle down in English bourgeois 


fashion ? 

**Poor Clémentine, with her thin pale face, 
I had almost forgotten her. “Twas a sorry 
farce I played with her, and yet I was 
honestly in love with ‘les beaux yeux de sa 
sassette.” And yet—ah me! fool that I am,” 
he added in bitter self-contempt, ‘‘it is the 
only way! There is no other bride for me. 
Clémentine Renaud means too much; if not 
love, yet all that makes life worth living ; 
position, wealth, my own property saved as 


by a miracle from the wreck of the past, 
and my rightful place amongst my peers. 
Aye, more than all, it means my mother’s 


Me ss 

Torn asunder by conflicting emotions, Count 
Victor de Breuille threw himself wearily into 
the nearest chair, and tried to evolve 
definite plans from the chaos of his soul. 

Again and again he told himself that he 
had no choice, that his mother’s letter 
which stared him in the face clamoured for 
his coming, with a voice which would not be 
gainsaid. 

His mother! She who from his earliest 
dawn of memory had been the calm, serene 


some 
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had 


who 
guided his actions, nay, inspired his thoughts: 


arbiter of his life, watched and 


never demanding obedience, but in some 
oceult way winning his almost adoring love, 
until her will became his rule. 


Not in vain had the Countess de Breuille 
been an early disciple of Rousseau! Yet 
there were times when her son could not 


resist the doubt whether that very devotion 
had not planted the seed of a strange moral 
weakness he was too often painfully conscious 
of when he had to act alone. 

How long he sat there with bowed head, 
a prey to anxious, troubled thoughts, he never 
knew, but at length he was roused by a 
timid knock at the which he re. 
luctantly opened, impatient at being  in- 
terrupted. It was Zarah, the little maid, 
who without, and cried in eager 
stammering haste : 

“Tf ’ee please, master, the miss’es have sent 
I vor to tell ee her ‘ve a poured out the tay, 
and her ‘ll take it kind of thee 
down to onst.” 

He scarcely heeded the but the 
sight of the girls brown face, and black elf 
and like suddenly turned 
his thoughts into another channel. Had he 
not heard that family of 
Bohemians, gipsies as they called them here? 
If he could join some such strolling company 
as that, would it not be the surest way of 
effecting his escape ? For he knew that the 
sea Was well watched, and even the 
smugglers, who carried all other contraband 
goods with more or less impunity, had learnt 
that an prisoner was too risky a 
freight. 

**Tell me, Zarah,” he asked, ‘‘do you never 
feel a longing to see your own people, and go 
a-wandering with them?” 


door, 


stood 


vor to come 
message, 
sloes, 


locks eves 


she belonged to a 


too 


escaped 


The child looked up with an eager smile, 
which gave a weird comeliness to her thin, 


sharp features. ‘* Have the miss ’es a-telled ’ee 


then as my folk be a-campen out in these 
parts, nigh agen the Dorchester road? 
They’ve a-sent I word, and I be a-goin vor 


to see ’em this very night. But la! I dunno 
as I cares to tramp the lanes wi ’em. “Tis 
life, an mother her be main 
bide along 0’ miss’es. 


a roughish 


set vor I to here 


Harkee! her be a-hollerin vor I, an us mun 
go.” 

But the French officer had learnt all he 
wished to know. These kin of Zarah’s were 


actually within reach of Weymouth, so now 
then was his opportunity—if only by some 
lucky chance he could take back his parole. 
But first he must confide in his good 
friends, and enlist their help. 


[END OF CHAPTER THREE.| 
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wild thyme grows. It 
garden seat, and the wildest 
thing that blows upon it is 











the north-east wind. It 
stands above the busy 
haunts of men, but within 
ear-shot of a murmur 
which might be the breeze in the 
forest trees or the roll of waves ona 
pebbly beach. A garden seat is a 
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the view, it is there—that forest of chim- 
neys. They breathe heavily as though 
fatigued with the exertion of using their 


black powder puffs. All below is one 
uniform grey; but the scene is not 
wholly without interest or beauty of 
form. The fine lantern tower of St. 
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place for midsummer nights’ dreams, but 
on this particular bank, whether by day 
or night, one sense declines to be bam- 


boozled. The air is innocent of de- 
ception ; it pretends to no salt, fresh 
smell of the sea, nor does it affect the 
scent of a wood with nodding violets 


and its indeseribable fragrance. 
However resolutely the eyelids shut out 


own 
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THE NURSES AT WORK. 


Mary’s, Haggerston, defies the universal 
uglifier, and spires of other churches 
point above the clouds, and far above 
the garden seat on the railed-in roof of 
the North-Eastern Hospital for Children. 

The immediate environment is partiy 
Shoreditch and partly Bethnal Green; 
the latter lies on the east with Cam- 
bridge Heath. But where is the 
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Green ? 


mains of a rustic ditch that 


QUIVER. 


And where is the Heath? The 
eye is not comforted with even the re- 
would 
accommodate Jane Shore, who modern 
history says did not die of starvation. 
and bequeath her name and a_ melan- 
choly tradition to the village which once 


lescents and an airing ground for resident 
medical officers, who have little encourage. 
ment to take constitutionals in the 
neighbouring streets, the aspect is, at 
least in colouring, far more like 4 
varden. Green ferns and plants in pots 
stand at intervals on the tables Which 
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slept outside the City wall. Even Hack- 
ney on the north has gone the way of 
other suburbs and become a _ part of 
crowded London. 

These areas contain a population of about 
half a million souls; and this hospital, 
with its fifty-seven cots, is the only 
one specially for children conveniently 
situated for their inhabitants. But it 
also admits patients from Spitalfields, 
St. Luke’s,. Whitechapel, Old Ford and 
parts of Bow and Islington, which all 
lie within a short mile, and from northern 
suburbs, suchas Walthamstow, Tottenham 
and Enfield, whilst for want of room, 
it has to close its doors against large 
numbers of applicants from far and 
near. Who can say how many children 
toss in fever and shiver with cold under 
the slate roofs which stretch in all 
direetions whilst sickness lingers into 
death or becomes confirmed chronic ill- 
health ? 

Below the roof, which ingenuity has 
converted into a playground for conva- 


stretch down the middle of the wards 
and divide two rows of  scarlet-quilted 
beds—not of flowers, but occupied with 
budding infancy. In the Barclay Surgical 
Ward, as most of the little patients are 
not actually ill nor in any pain, the 
only sounds are cheerful voices. Some 
few suffering faces mutely implore help 
or relief, and turn away wearily from 
dolls and toy books. The effect of the 
words and the touch of the Sister, as 
she bends over them and tells them 
that the pain will be better soon, or 
changes their position with tender prac- 
tised hands, recalls some lines of the late 
Poet Laureate. In his * Children’s Hos- 
pital” he makes a nurse say: 
‘Here was a boy—I am sure that some of our 
children would die 
But for the look of love and the smile and the 
comlorting eye. 

Tennyson understood that the quiet 
wards must be the field of a fierce 
battle between Life and Death, and 
that the issue is often decided by 
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means W1 cannot possibly find recog- that it was doubtful whether it would 
it nition in reports. be of any more use to her. As soon as 

In the Barclay Ward it happens on she awoke to consciousness, she settled 
this occasion that even in the cases the question by asking another: ‘ Have 
where ti grim enemy seemed most you cut off my hair?” she inquired re- 

, likely to unph, he is being driven proachfully. The surgeon told her that 
: steadily back. and Life is gaining a she was happy in having lost only what 
decisive 1 ry. Nature would restore. 

‘T will vy take you into the special Small matters assume magnitude when 
ward,” the Sister says: “it is occupied they belong to a child's little world, or 
by a little boy who was brought in last break the routine of weeks spent in bed, 
Sunday night. He could not have lived \ juvenile patients autobiography often 
two hours but for a serious operation. embraces humour, pathos, sensation and 
He is going on well, but’ he will need other elements that make up a romance 
care for some time.” that bids for popularity. This day, for 

There is every reason to believe that this instance, had added an eventful chapter in 
child who, by God's blessing on the sur- the life of Harry, a small boy with his arm 
geon’s skill, has been snatched from death, in splints. He enjoyed being the hero of 
will be restored to his) parents with an adventure which the Sister assisted him 
nothing to prevent his serving his gene- to relate. He had been carried downstairs 


ration as a strong healthy man. Anxiety and intoa room illuminated with artificial 
is left even farther behind in the case of | light. Suddenly he found himself in dark- 


a little girl enveloped in bandages. The ness. To nerves which had lately under- 
portion of her face visible is enough to gone the shock of being turned out of a 
disclose an expression of motherly con- baby carriage, untimely night seemed 
tent turned on the ward doll which lies weird and uncanny. But how his courage 
on her arm. The child was run over’ could have stood what followed without 


in the street and her skull so fractured the comforting protection of his nurse's 
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familiar arms, it is hard to say. Outof the 
blackness burst the apparition of a brilliant 
green sphere. Now he looked back upon 
it, he found entertainment in recalling this 
novel magic-lantern exhibition, and smiled 
at his fears. He accepted with the faith 
of childhood the tale of a wonderful 
lamp which rivalled the powers of Alad- 
din’s. The great green eye had looked 
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convalescents sitting on low chairs and 
enjoying a meal laid on a table which 
matches their height. When the round 
face turns with an expression of amused 
inquiry regarding the business of a stranger 
in the ward, it is natural to wonder in 
return what such a healthy-looking boy 
is doing in a hospital. He expands into 


smiles at a grown-up visitor asking per. 








CHILDREN PLAYING ON THE 


through bandages, skin and flesh; it had 
beamed benevolently upon him, for it had 
assured the surgeon that his broken bones 
were mending satisfactorily. It had saved 
him as well as other little patients from 
the pain and trouble of repeated hand- 
ling and examination. He believed it all, 
and beamed afresh. 

The Rontgen Rays apparatus was pre- 
sented to the Hospital in 1898 by the 
Duke of Neweastle, a member of the 
Committee. This department is open to 
general practitioners for use of private 
patients, adults as well as children, on 


payment of a small fee. Its skiagraphs 


and assistance in making examinations 
are called into constant requisition, for 
rickety bones are great and common 


trials of children living in very poor dis- 
tricts. A weight hanging from the end of 
a cot and subdued face on the pillow tell 
their own painful tale. It is hard, 
however, to connect the idea of disease 
with the rosy cheeks of one of three little 





ROOF. 


mission to join the tea party, and his 
courteous little vis a@ vis explains that 
they have only milk to offer, whilst a 
little girl whose one eye is temporarily dis- 
abled, lifts the other apprehensively, and 
clutches her good fare with both hands. 

The ruddy boy seems to be the master 
of the ceremonies, for to him the hospital 
isafamiliar place. He has been repeatedly 
treated, and when discharged sent to a 
Convalescent Home. On his last reappear: 
ance, it was plain that the long struggle to 
save both life and leg had proved hopeless 
The leg has now gone, but with it has also 
fled both pain and wasting disease, and his 
spirits are in no way damped by the loss. 
His meal finished, he slips from his seat and 
perambulates the floor with great rapidity 
in a sitting posture. Will he go through 
life with the same superiority to adversity 
that he displays as he pursues his way 
down the ward? It is well that children 
can enjoy the present and leave the 
future for the consideration of their 
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elders. In this ward eyes frequently 
sparkle under shades, and the little 
patients generally seem to accept the 


delight of relief without any dread lest it 
should be only temporary. It is good to 
hear that the new “light” treatment for 
lupus cases—that great gift of the Dane 
to modern mectical seience—has been intro- 


duced at this hospital, the Committee 
having recently purchased one of the 
newest “ Finsen” lamps as modified and 


improved by the English Dr. 
Sequeira. 

In the Connaught Medical Ward, one or 
two invalids think that the time for going 
home is drawing too near. Grandfather 
Krnest. for instance. is recovering so fast 
that the doctor cannot promise not to 
discharge him some weeks before Christ- 
mas. The fame of the season’s festivities 
in the North-Eastern Hospital has spread 
amongst its inmates. The Sister comforts 
hint with the assurance that, as he has 
been such a good boy, he shall have a 
special invitation. He smiles through the 
spectacles. which are his only claim to 
venerable appearance, and avails himself 
of the permission to stand up in bed and 
show what a great boy he is. He has 
reached the age of five and the height of 


expert, 


seven, and the title which belongs to 
favoured fifty or seventy: it has been 
awarded to him because he is one of 


two patients who have been longest in the 
ward. ; 

A rival to the distinction is Grand- 
father Gregory, who also looks forward 
to the Christmas party. Like Harry of 
the fractured arm, Grandfather Gregory 
has passed a morning marked with inci- 
dent. His little old white face lights up 
faintly, somewhat like an expiring lamp, 
on recalling a seene through the window. 
He watched the wall of an old house, ad- 
joining the Hospital and facing Hackney 
Road. tremble under resounding blows : his 
nurse held him in her pretecting arms as it 
tottered, and, under the impulse of some 
great sticks, fell with a crash which made 


him start. This wall, a part of some 
property of the Hospital, was being 
pulled down to make room for’ an 


enlargement scheme. The story of destrue- 
tion and demolition is the foundation of a 
castle in the air built up on the spot. 


Grandfather Gregory is to recover under 
treatment, and grow big and strong. He 
will earn money, and when a man, perhaps 
a veal grandfather, he may see a great and 
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beautiful Hospital covering both the waste 
ground and the site of the present one. 
Then he will give the patients inside » 
Christmas treat, and tell them of the time 
when he little boy and suffere;| 
like them. Grandfather Gregory smiles 
his approval. The light which flickers jy 
his pathetic, transparent face makes jt 
young for an instant, but its brief dura 
tion and his short breath accuse hope of 
telling a flattering tale. It comfort 
to turn away with the remembrance that 
God Himself is planning the future of this 
child 
his nurses, and He only knows how long 
the little feet may have to wander on and 
ache and beneath their load. Here 
at least the burden of suffering is made 
as light as possible. 

“The patients with 
generally such nice little things,” the 
Sister remarks. But whilst character 
varies as much as the nature of the ill- 
ness, all in common have a claim to 
interest, and ho case is desperate. Here 
is a red-haired Polish Jew, whose pointed 
upturned chin shines like ivory through 
the skin. His English is too limited for 
any complaints. He can say ‘* Ta,” and 
sometimes calls out for ** Nina,” but when 
an effort is made to tempt his appetite 
with food, he gives vent to a cry of dissent 
and rolls his carroty curls from side to 
side. The action says plainly that he feels 
too ill to take any interest in what is going 
on around him. The case is serious, but ou 
the authority of the Sister, he is much 
better than he was a week ago, and there 
is good hope of his recovery. 

Near him lies an invalid ready to eat and 
enjoy whatever is given her. She is undei 
no treatment but care and good food suited 
to an infant aged a year and two months, 
and she has gained considerably in weight 
since her admission a fortnight ago. How 
this little creature appreciates the novelty 
of finding all her wants supplied! Her 
mother is in prison; she has been prose- 
cuted by the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. The stray atom oi 
humanity was brought into the Hospital 
almost dying of neglect and starvation. 
“She is such a dear little baby: it is 
hard to understand how anyone could 
ill-treat her.” the nurse remarks. The 
small, wise face is a contrast to some 
cherubic, dimpled countenances in other 
cots. She looks about her with great 
intelligence and an air of puzzled inquiry 


Wiis a 


Is a 


Whose gentleness has won the love of 


bleed 


heart disease are 














te 
but has not yet learnt to smile. ‘* What 
' will become of the poor little thing when 
, she is well enough to leave the Hospital ? 
Will her mother be allowed to have her ?” 
“No: the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children has the case in hand 
and will look after her. The mother, a 
servant girl, seems hardly so much to 
if blame as the woman whom she paid to 
take care of the child. There is little 
' doubt that the baby was insured, and 
that it was intended she should die.” 
yf It is natural to suppose that a woman 
g would carefully preserve the life of a 
d child who was a source of income to her. 
lo kill the goose that lays the golden eggs 
is a proverbial piece of folly. But in 
this case there was evidence to. show 
that the mother was about to lose her 
situation. and with it the power to 
continue her allowanee. The foster 


mother would make more out of the 
insurance than from any other source. 

What could the death or suffering of 
one out of many such poor little waifs 
matter to her and to others as hard and 
ditiless? To their great Father in Heaven 
the children are at least of more value 
than the sparrows, and no chirp— of 
the sooty. commonplace bird of the 
slums escapes His ear. 

The compassion of two ladies, the 
Misses Phillips. for the unfledged human 
brood of Bethnal Greenis at the beginning 
of the story of the North-Eastern Hospital 
for Children. It was opened in 1867, in 
Virginia Row, Bethnal Green, where the 
two foundresses, who belonged to the 
Society of Friends, and were friends in 
ied of the poor, took two heuses for the 


enefit of sick children. It has grown like 
t healthy child and struggled on in search 
I mere space. In 1870 it arrived at 327 
ind 329. Hackney Road, Shoreditch, and 
in 1873. additional land having been 


purchased at the back of the two houses, 
the present building was erected, and it 
vas opened by the Duchess of Connaught 
ni8s0. The name of a generous benefactor 
vho was also the first president, Joseph 
Gurney Barclay (who died in 1898), was 
given to the surgical ward. 


It is well known that in poor districts, 


\ bill advertising **Room to Let” is 
extremely rare. “More space wanted ” 
might be written haphazard on most of 
the dwellings without much fear of con- 
tradiction. The same need stares one in 


the face in this Palace of Pain. The wait- 
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ing hall of the Out-Patient Department, 
which provides seats for about two hun- 
dred mothers and children, is often over- 
crowded, In four rooms adjoining it, 





doctors and surgeons are hard at work; 
sometimes as many as forty minor opera- 
tions take place in the day. The routine 
is suddenly broken by notice of an acci- 
dent case. With great difficulty, the 
bearers of a poor little sufferer make 
their way turough the tired and tightly 
packed company. Whatever may be 
going on, ove reom has to be cheared 
for attendance on the patient, in whose 
condition delay may mean death. Only 
infectious cases are refused, but as long as 
there is room for a cot in the * Mary” 
Isolation Ward—called after one of the 
foundresses —children in ai dangerous 


condition with diphtheria are taken in. 
Three, or at times four, victims of this 
dread disease may be at the same time 
under treatment and on the road *to 
recovery. 


As the great city outgrows one belt 


after another, the cry for more room 
grows louder. To meet the need, thirteen 
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out of the twenty-three nurses sleep out- 
side the Hospital. Wet or fine, when 
their work is over, they turn out and 
walk to the premises taken for them at 


241, Hackney Road before they can take 
their rest. “When we get the new 
building we shall have to have about 
forty nurses, but we shall not get a 


proper Home for them until the buildings 
that are to go on the Goldsmith Row site 
ean be erected, and that we fear cannot be 
until after the Hackney Road building is 
finished,” the housekeeper says. ‘‘ When 
we get the new building we shall have 
a new operating room and an accident 
room,” the Secretary remarks. In the 
new premises plans for improvement can 
become accomplished facts. Towards their 
completion, the committee have in hand 
£13,000, including a contribution of £750 
from the Prince of Wales's Hospital Fund, 
but the cost of the entire scheme of en- 
largement is to be about £45,000. 

It is hard to keep pace with the ad- 
vanee of the population, and there is 
another race in which all who undertake 
the art of healing are forced to engage. 
Science marches on with gigantic strides. 
New means of saving life or overcoming 
sickness are revealed under the micro- 
Space is required for study and 
the modern 


Sc¢ } re. 


for carrying on ideas of 
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medical and surgical treatment. It is aq 
noble ambition to bring every advantage 
within reach of the poor. The local inhabi- 
tants show their grateful appreciation of 
what is done for them by contributing 
about £1,000 annually in small sums 
towards the maintenance of the Hospital. 

In Convalescent Homes by the sea- 
side or in the country, the children 
get a breath of air better than anything 
they can enjoy even on the roof or the 
leads at the back of the, Hospital. They 
bring back their trophies, complete and 
vigorous health, or sometimes vottles of 
sea water to show their mothers who 
have never set eyes on the sparkling 
expanse of blue or the great green waves. 
They live their experiences over again 
in Victoria Park or other open spaces. In 
glorious imagination, they jog off to the 
seaside or to the country in extemporised 
carts, and vary the fun with the 
favourite game of * Hospital.” The pain- 
ful part of their experiences of illness 
seems to drop out of their mind whilst 
remembrance lives on of playing with 
the dolls’ house and the kitchen furnished 
with all that the King of Liliput could 


desire. Perhaps, too, practical knowledge 


of the comfort of nicety and the exercise 
of patient endurance may be lessons for 
life, and turn their trials into blessings. 

D, b. 
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Typhoid is lit 


was out of ¢ 


see Maclean’s 
cluded here. 
not a doubt of 
“It would 
this horrid thi 


Ironworks” ; 
bill as long as 


dividends this 
asaint. Plag 
mend up the « 
ing every bit « 


“T suppose 
replied Mr. A 


But his face 
turned toward 


full of late 1 
made her deli 
passion of ten 
oh, thank Gox 
he said, bendir 


it’s not for us 
spared to us, 


fell unrestraine 
deep emotion. 











we must hope 


ful, and a little 
“Thank God.” 


Wh eyes furtively with the 
stocking she was darn- 
ing, and the lines deep- 
ened on the Viecar’s 
. grave, gaunt face as he 
handed the letter back 
to her. 

‘The bill is moderate 





enough,” he said. ‘I 
\ dont dispute it for a 


\ moment. It’s only that 
SN. we had not” realised 


& what it was likely to be. 
» small ailment, and till Elma 


langer Carter certainly spared 


himself neither day nor night; and you 


fees for consultation are in- 
Ih, ves: it’s all right and fair 
Sg 

not matter so much but for 
ng.” chimed in Aunt Sarah, as 


she picked up a circular headed * Ballan 
“but when you get a doctor's 


your arm, and an announce- 


ment by the same post that you'll have no 


year at all, it’s enough to try 
ue the folks! why can’t they 
id machinery, instead of spend- 
f profits on new?” 
t will pay better in the end,” 
rnall; ‘‘and as for our straits— 
a way will be made _ plain.” 
was sadly troubled when he 
s the window. 


A girl sat on the lawn outside, her hands 


‘oses: her bright hair shone 


in the sunshine, the glow of returning health 


cate features yet more beauti- 
song told that she was happy. 
the Vicar cried, with sudden 
derness, ‘‘my little daughter— 
1! We did not care what it 


should cost when our dear love lay ill, did we?” 


1¢ down to kiss his wife, ** and 
to murmur now that she is 
my dear. We could never be 


grateful enough for that, if the bills took 
our last penny ” ; 


and while the mother’s tears 
‘dly his own voice choked with 


A Complete Story. 


Xs. ARNALL) wiped her 





‘Its Arthur that I think of most,” said 
Mrs. Arnall, when she put away her hand- 
kerchief and resumed the stocking ; ‘‘of course 
we must not dare send another to Oxford, 
but <Arty’s mind was so set on being a 
clergyman, and, being the eldest, it seemed 
but fair. He’d be sure to take his degree 
next year if only we could afford his allow- 
ance till then, but I don’t see how he could do 
with less—I’m sure he is as careful as any- 
one could be. There’s Harry too: he’s worked 
so hard for this Charterhouse scholarship, 
and it will seem hard if we can’t make up 
the rest for him. Dick, [ wonder what your 
hook will bring?” she inquired abruptly. 

The Vicar rubbed the back of his head 
dolefully. The book had already been declined 
by three publishers, and he had spared his 
wife the knowledge of these disappointments ; 
a fourth was ‘disposed to entertain the 
idea, if Mr. Arnall could agree to some slight 
alterations,” but postponed negotiations until 
he should next be in town. 

‘Not much, Pm afraid,” he answered in 
apologetic tone; ‘it’s too—too dull for people 
to care about. Some men that saw my syllabus 
in Oxford last summer seemed to think well 
of it, and among those that chance to care 
for science I suppose it may be taken up; 
but I'm afraid, my dear, you will be rather 
disappointed — it does not appear likely to 
catch the public fancy. Even if Howell de- 
cides to bring it out at all, I don’t expect 
he will care to pay me much. They all say 
it is too heavy; and when he speaks of 
‘slight alterations” he probably means cutting 
it down to half and leaving out all I like 
best. I could not do that—I really do not 
think I could do it,” he added drearily. 

Spite of his outward calm, a pang shot 
through him as he remembered the long hours 
of thought, the research and learning of the 
work that was finding such scant reception. 
He had set his hopes for many years on 
his new theory, working it out with the 
keen love of an enthusiast, and he had _ be- 
lieved that students would hail its advent 
as the dawn of a new era, a fresh starting- 
point whence should radiate wide powers 
to raise the world and help it onwards. 

But the great-souled scholar was guileless 
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as a very child, and, when first one firm 
and, then another refused to publish for 
him, he lost not only his hope for the book 
but almost his faith in it also. 


Yes, he had been mistaken, it would never 
take any stand: it was too abstruse, too 
technical, lacking in style—in these days 


popularised ; and the 
presented with suffi- 


itself must be 
subject-matter was not 
cient attraction for the ordinary reader. He 
acquiesced in the verdict humbly, and schooled 
failure 

the magnum opus of a life was worthless, and 


science 


himself to the acknowledgment of 


all his labour was of no avail. 
The two women, after he 
still sat fretting over 
as they Elina 
the winter, Dr. Carter 
she had been at death's 
he hoped that ere another summer she might 
quite strong again, the slightest cough 
serious now that the 
And following this had 
what they had 
request from 
meet his ex- 


had left them, 


these new difticulties 


sewed. must go 
asserted positively 
door, and, though 
Crow 
or cold would be so 
risk must be avoided. 
almost double 


modest, reluctant 


come a bill 
looked for, a 
Arthur for a few 
penses, and the unexpected report from Ballan 


pounds to 


Ironworks to crown all. 


It was close work always to make = ends 
meet at Leire Vicarage; Mrs. Arnall’s sweet 
rosy face grew careworn, and the Vicar’s 
hair turned grey, from years of scraping 


and contriving; it seemed impossible to make 
the scanty income feed and clothe and edu- 
cate five boys, and for a while this fresh 
adversity went hardly with them. 

The daily trials would have crushed 
faithful souls; the Viczwr, childlike 


less 


Ww hose 


faith had borne him through many troubles 
vietoriously, was broken and downcast now 
wounded to the very heart for his wife's 


anxiety, and the thought of all the long endur- 
ance of poverty that wedded life meant 
for the woman he loved. And Mary Arnall 
may be forgiven if her courage failed for 
once; all through that day she kept apart, 
unwilling that her husband’s wistful love 


should see het nightfall she 
into his study and put her arms about 


misery, but at 
went 


his neck. 


** Help me, Dick,” she sobbed, “I cannot 
hear it any more alone; but. oh! nothing 


matters so long as I have you!” 
He drew her to him closely. not 
himself to speak: presently they both knelt 


trustiug 


down, and in a voice that grew quiet and 
steady ere the close he said aloud * Our 
Father 

The strength that had been asked for was 


given to them again, and long into the silent 
i talked. Ways and means were dis- 
tfresh. Arthur should be kept at the 
University, went short of; but 


night they 


cussed 


whatever they 
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abroad for 





it was certain Elma could not be 
as things were now. They must do all they 


scut abroad, 


could for her at home, and 
best. 

** But, oh! Dick. suppose she does not stand 
the winter weather here?” And a_ bitter 
agony shook the poor father and mother, as 
though their darling’s life trembled 
the balances. 

“Mary, we can trust her to God’s 


He has never left us comfortless. Our 


hope for the 


again in 


care; 
Master 
had not 


CYrOSS is 


was poor in this world’s goods, He 
where to lay His head: and if om 


made in some dim likeness of His own, 
surely our poverty must raise us nearer 
heaven. We are not worthy to join that 
noble army of the martyrs by way of stake 


or fire or garments washed in blood; yet by 
my darling, 
nay yet stand 
who came out of much tribulation, and whose 
robes are white in the blood of the Lamb.” 


the way of the 
self-sacrifice, we 


Cross, 


of pure 


among those 


And with brave words of hope the good 
man cheered her, his own soul drinking in 
medicine the while, and both their hearts 
were lightened. 

The day before Mr. Arnall = started for 
London Aunt Sarah was found packing a 


box of china. 


“It is the old tea-service,” she said. ‘* Take 
it up with you, and see what it will sell 
for, Richard. Our great-grandmother had it, 
vou know, and I believe it is older still; 


anyhow it is good china, and what it brings 
can go to Dr. Carter’s bill. I always meant 
to give it to Elma on her wedding-day, but 
perhaps it may be more use to her this way; 


at any rate, she’d never have lived to be 
married if she hadn’t been well doctored. 
Nay, Richard, you'll not deny me. — The 
child is pretty much as dear to me as to 


you, so I have a sort of right to do for her.” 

The Vicar unwrapped some of the delicately 
turned the quaint little 
they were 


moulded cups, and 
jugs and bowls round admiringly ; 
certainly very beautiful, every flower painted 
with an artist’s skill, the of each 
tiny garland fresh and glowing. He lingered 


colours 


over them lovingly with memories of old 
times, and for all Sarah’s Spartan de- 
meanour he knew it meant heroic sacrifice; 


it went against him sorely, but all seemed 
alike hard just now, and he agreed finally 
that his sister should have her way. 


He rose next morning with sad foreboding, 


dreading what the day should hold in store. 
The selling of the tea-set was hateful to hin, 
and he knew so little of such things that he 
was tormented by his incapacity. He had 
determined to see Harry’s godfather about 


the Charterhouse scholarship; he was a wealth) 
City merchant, fond of the lad and ambitious 
to help Harry 


for him, and unless he chose 
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must decline it and go into an office. It was 
a duty, he believed. to zive his boy the 
chance and his friend the choice, but none 


the less it galled him terribly. 


\{s to the publisher, he had made up his 
mind to accede to his’ proposals, whatever 
they might he, He winced painfully at 
the idea f ruthless “trimming” of his 
manuscript: a month ago he would have 
sooner flung it on the fire; now, for = his 
wife’s sake, must vield. He earnestly sought 
grace to bear the downfall of his hopes, and 
then he ned the pages of his Bible 
to read with weary longing of the redeemed, 
the white-robed throng from whose eyes all 
tears are wiped away. 

‘T will t read only by choice,” he said, 

ith a ng faith: **the Lord often gives 

message for the day in that day’s portion ” ; 
und tw where a ribbon marked the 
chapter he began the book of Nehemiah at 
which it was placed. 

His sou up once more on eagles’ wings 
is he read of that royal cup-bearer, upon the 
success of whose petition such mighty issues 
rested. ‘*So | prayed to the God of heaven”; 
yes, that was his lesson—the message was for 
him, of that over-ruling care, and of the “ good 
hand of his God” that was upon this man. 


‘Prosper, | pray Thee, Thy servant this day,” 
he cried, with eager, trusting confidence ; and 
taken from him. 

dealer handled the little cups 
way as the Vicar had done, 
imperturbable visage betrayed 


his load seemed 
The curiosity 
n much the 

save that his 


no sign, and his only comments were concern- 


same 


ng some odd chip or flaw. 

“We have other china of this make on 
hand,” he remarked at last: **! should not 
we to give much, Mr. Arnall. The teapot is 


damaged, and with one saucer missing it is, 


of course, an imperfect set.” 

that’s true,” rejoined the vendor; 
be inclined to offer?” 
tested, and then 


‘T suppose 


™ what would vou 


Again each piece was the 


inswer came leisurely. 
‘Less than I counted on; is that really all 
afford?” asked Mr. Arnall, with 
palpable dejection ; **these have been cherished 
rarely in our family, and believed to be of 
value,” 

“Why part with them, then?” inquired the 
dealer, his interest in the matter apparently 
of the slightest. 


you could 


“Indeed, we are very loth to do so,” admitted 


the good Vicar with the frankness of a_ boy, 
“but I’ve a son at college, and, please God, 
he'll serve Him better than ever I have done, 
if we can but get him educated and ordained. 


Our only daughter nearly died of fever, so 
there’s doctors and nurses and all to pay; and 
the living has gone down till it doesn’t’ bring 


enough even for the things round us 


y* Or 
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who need a bit of help. [I'm bound to raise 
the money somehow. Now, look here: | tell 
you honestly I don’t know what that china 


is worth, but 'm in sore straits; will you give 
me all you can?” 

A chang over the stolid 
countenance, and he grasped the Vicar’s hand. 


came collector's 


‘You're a brick,” he cried, his eyes light- 
ing up suddenly, ‘“‘and | nearly lost my 
only daughter too a month ago. That tea-set 
is worth three hundred guineas, and [ll giv 
it you!” 

it was with a full heart that Mr. Arnall 
left the shop, the cheque in his pocket, his 
mind amazed at the mercies of God sent 
through his brother man. But perhaps the 


dealer profited the most, for the conscious- 
ness of a generous action was a green spot in 
the dreary waste of bargaining; he surprised 
himself by whistling an old and 


buying posies for his sick girl—the world seemed 


love-song 


pleasanter. 
“We are prepared to make you an offer,” 
the stately 


said publisher: ‘but we do not 


see our way to giving as much as you prob- 
ably expected, Mr. Arnall.” 
“T gave up expecting much a good while 


“though I must say 
it is a disappointment. I hoped great things 
for the book at first than I had 
right to look for: but I quite agree that it is 
too heavy—dull, in fact —-and, as you say, not 
likely to succeed.” 

**Excuse me, | did not say 
Mr. Howell. 

“Eh? Well, all the 


your opinion is the same; in 


ago,” sighed the Vicar, 


more any 


that.” observed 
others did, and no doubt 
fact, | do see it 
myself too.” 

“If you Arnall, I 


remark- 


ask m\ 


have written a 


opinion, Mr. 

should say you very 
able book. It may not appeal to ignorant or 
shallow persons, but from intellectual readers 
I am inclined to think there will be a ready 
submitted it to an ex- 


reception. We have 


pert, and his report confirms our own very 
high estimate, only we think one or two 
points must be worked out more fully—eluci- 


dated and expanded.” 
The Vicar’s thin, worn 
his spirit leaped within him, and a great rush 
of unspeakable joy swept over him. Perhaps, 
after all, his work was good—his contribution 


face was all aglow, 


to scholarly lore was not to be despised, and 


his name might vet be honoured as one who 
had served his generation. 

“You shall have it for anything you like,” 
he cried, forgetful of bills and all else in pros- 
pect of the realisation of his dream. 

But the publisher's polished — finger-nails 
tapped coldly on the table, and he went on in 
calmly courteous tone : 

“It will necessarily be a 
expense 


somewhat costly 


production, for no must be spared 























“He lingered over them with memories of old times.” 


over the diagrams; there is also a certain 
amount of risk with all scientific works. We 
suggest, therefore, the issuing of a small 
number first—say five hundred—for which we 
could give you so much down, with a royalty 
of a certain amount on each 
edition. 

And when Mr. Howell named the sum 
Richard Arnall first gasped, then his voice 
failed him as he tried to speak; and finally, 


succeeding 


embarrassment, he 
those shabby 


to the publisher's great 
laid the grey head down on 
coat-sleeves and sobbed aloud. 


Nehemiah’s 
‘6 Prosper, I 


The Vicar read the 
petition at prayers that night. 
pray Thee, Thy servant this day,” came the 
earnest, reverent and he closed the 
book in quiet thanksgiving at these words: 
‘*So the king granted me, according to the 
good hand of my God upon me.” 


story of 


tones ; 
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CREEPING THINGS. 


“ And creeping things.’”"—Acts xi. 6. 


By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D. 


9 T is always God’s method to 
pour His revelation into a 
mould that is prepared to 
receive and shape it. The 
vision of the Apostle Peter 
at Joppa was conditioned 
by the circumstances in 
which he was placed at 
the time. He was faint 

and his inward sensation 





hunger ; 
actually suggested the objective realities of 


with 


He was dwelling where no strict Jew 
should have been, in the house of Simon 
the tanner, a man whose business had to do 
with the killing of animals of all kinds for 


food. 


the sake of their skins. He was at Joppa, 
the only sea-port of the Holy Land, the 
only means of communication between the 


old Eastern world with its completed history, 
and the new Western world to which the 
course of empire was taking its way. 

God, therefore, adapted His acted parable 
to these peculiar circumstances, and taught 
the Apostle the most remarkable lesson in 
the onward course of the Gospel. 

Among the ancient Jews there was a law 
of God that forbade the use of certain animals 
as food; and in the list of such forbidden 
animals, the whole race of creeping things 
was included. Not one of the creatures that 


have no legs, or that have too many legs, 
was allowed to be eaten. They were all 
unclean; and he who ate them would be 


guilty of a grievous sin against God. Nay, 
anyone who touched them, even accidentally, 
would be prevented from joining in the 
worship of God. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance, therefore, that Peter should see in a 
the housetop at Joppa a_ great 
sheet let down from heaven, in which among 
all manner of four-footed beasts of the earth 
ind wild beasts, special mention is made of 
creeping things. As he shrank in disgust 
from them, all the natural dislike of a human 
being, and all the religious aversion of a Jew 
swelling up in his heart at the sight, a 
heavenly voice came to him, saying, “ Arise, 
Peter ; and eat. What God hath 
that call not thou common or 


vision on 


slay 
cleansed, 
unclean.” 
We could understand why God should 
have put the large animals into the sheet, 


that had nothing repulsive about them, 
that had perhaps beautiful and graceful 





forms, worthy of admiration for their own 
sake, even although they were forbidden by 
the Levitical law to be eaten. But it is 
difficult to understand why He shouid have 
put the creeping things along with them on 
the same conspicuous level. 

We are told that the sheet came down from 
heaven: that is the explanation of the mystery. 
It was in héaven only that such an arrange- 
ment could have been made. We may be 
very sure that it would not be made on 
earth. 

Man, who esteems only what is physically 
great and imposing, would never have 
thought of putting the creeping things and 
the large four-footed animals together in 
his classification. He has high castes and 
low castes, and the Brahmins have nothing 
to do with the Pariahs, and the Jews have 
no dealings with the Samaritans. Have you 
ever seen a fisherman taking up his net into 
his boat? The net catches all kinds of un- 
canny creatures from the deep. But the 
fisherman tosses them all out into the sea, 
and keeps only the fish that are good to eat, 
and which he can sell. That is the way 
men would have treated the creeping things 
in the sheet. 

But the good God Who loveth us, He 
made and loveth all, the grand wild beasts 
and the small creeping things. He has a 
special feeling of regard towards the things 
which proud man despises. He takes note of 
the lowly creatures that hide themselves away 
under the stones, or in the dark secret places 
of the earth, as if they knew that they were 
ugly and despised, and shrank from obtruding 
themselves upon the notice of the world. He 
has endowed them with beauties which redeem 
their ugliness, and with good qualities and 
uses that more than make up for the disgust 
which their appearance may inspire. He has 
put a jewel in the eye of the toad; He has 
made the caterpillar so wonderful in_ its 
structure, that Swammerdan, a great naturalist, 
who spent his whole life in studying it, was 
often lost in admiration; out of the shroud 
of the silkworm He prepares the material 
for the costliest silken that a_ king’s 
daughter can wear; from the exudation of 
a humble shellfish He has elaborated the 
gorgeous purple hue with which the imperial 
Cesar was dyed; He has made 
earthworm the regenerator of 


robe 


mantle of 
the common 
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the earth, bringing up constantly from the 
subsoil the fertile mould that covers the 


fields and grows our daily bread. 

‘Take heed that ye despise not one of these 
tle ones,” God says. What the fisherman 
casts out of his net vile rubbish, the 
naturalist carefully gathers into his dredge as 
precious material for the reverent study and 
illustration of God’s power and wisdom. And 
so God looks with different, larger eyes upon 
His great scheme of Nature 


lit 


as 


what man rejects. 


is just like the sheet let down from heaven. 
There is room in it for all kinds of creatures. 
ach has its own place and its own purpose 

» serve. Each fulfils the will of God, and 


veals some part of His nature. His scheme 


would 


not be complete without the presence 
of the smallest and lowest creature that 
crawls 
Now when we see the creeping things in 
the sheet let down from heaven, and hear 
God saying regarding them that they are 
not common or unclean, is there not a very 
comforting lesson to us in it? God wanted 
to rebuke the Apostle Peter for his pride 
of birth and haughtiness of religion. As a 
Jew he despised the Gentiles. He thought 
that the Kingdom of Heaven included 


only God’s peculiar covenant people, and that 


all other nations were kept out, and were 
left uncared for by God. He was familiar 
with the grand prophecy that all flesh 
should see the salvation of. God, but then 


he interpreted it exclusively as Jewish flesh. 


But by the acted parable ot the creeping 
things side by side with the _ four-footed 
animals in the same net God showed him 
that the people whom he despised were 
precious in the sight of heaven, and had 
their use in the world, and their purpose in 
His plan of mercy. His grace in its most 


gracious form was about to be manifested 
to the outeast Gentiles; and it would take in 
not only the grand Roman and Greek nations, 
which the world admired and looked up to as 
its and also the lowest and 


most barbarous races, the savages of India and 


strongest best, but 


Africa, who scarcely believed that there was a 
God at all, or knew that they themselves had 
a soul to be saved. At the moment that the 
sheet was let down on the house roof of 
Simon the tanner at Joppa, there were 
messengei’s from Cornelius the Roman cen- 
turion, knocking at the door, asking Peter 
to go along with them to show the way of 


salvation to their master whose heart God had 
touched, and “‘ whose prayers and had 
ascended to heaven for a memorial.” 

And He wants to teach us by the presence 
of the creeping things in the sheet the same 


alms 


lesson. We are told that it is a great sheet. 
It is indeed because it is a great sheet that 
it includes creeping things. And does not 
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that circumstance teach us that it is With 
a God Who is great in all His ways that we 
have to do, great in nature and in grace 


great in mercy as in power, Whose thoughts 
and ways are high above men’s thoughts and 
ways the heaven earth ? 
There nothing small hariow in His 
nature in His providence. There js a 
largeness in His mercy, like the largeness of 
the Faber beautifully It is all 
comprehensive in its range, it is all minute in 
its details. 


“as is above the 


is or 
oO1 
sea, 


as SaVS,. 


Satan is constantly tempting ns 


to take a low view of God; to imagine that 
He deals with us in a narrow and grudging 
spirit, that His grace is so contracted and 


petty that there is room in it only for certain 


picked and favoured classes and conditions 
of men. 

We hear good people speaking ot God's 
love in Christ as if the great sheet Jet 
down from heaven were no larger than a 
tablecloth. It can only hold a_ few select 
souls in it—themselves, of course, and all 
who are of their way of thinking and doing 
in regard to veligious things. There is room 


in God’s scheme for only one kind of saints, 
all made after the same pattern. Such _ per- 
sons make God after their own image, and 
reduce the greatness of His salvation to the 
narrow dimensions of their own hearts. 

Believe it not. The sheet let down from 
heaven is a great sheet, knit at the four 
corners, it is true, but these four corners are 
as far apart as the east is from the west, 
and the north from the south under the 
wide heavens. There is ample room: in it for 
the creeping things as well as for the four 
footed animals. They shall come from the 
north and the south, from the east and the 
west, and sit down with Abraham and Isaa 
and Jacob in the Kingdom. of Heaven. 

It is only with all saints—with all hinds of 


a burst of cathoiie sym- 
we should 
that we are 


saints, as Paul says in 
pathy with those even to 
hesitate to give the name of saints 
all to comprehend what the breadth and 
length and depth and height, know 
the love of Christ which passeth knowledge. 
highways 


whom 


is 
and to 
Jesus sent His messengers into the 
and hedges, and compelled those who were 
poor abject outcasts, sinful and despised ty 
their fellows, in, when they 
gladly obeyed the gracious invitation, the cry 
was, * And yet The sinful 
and sorrowful, who are downhearted 
and hopeless, are specially called by God to 
share His because they are 
sinful and wretched. It is their necessity and 
unworthiness that touch the heart of the great 
bountiful Father, and give them through grace 
the strongest claim on His pity and help. 
The thought of the creeping things in the 
unspeakably comforting when we are 


to come and 


is room!” 


there 


those 


grace, just 80 


ar 


shect is 
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prone to think ourselves despised by others. 


This is a fe ng that comes at times over 
the best al most refined natures, which 
shrink from the ruder contacts of a world such 
is this. Not only do our keen sensibilities 


give a shar] edge to all our real troubles ; 
but our besetting temptation is that we in- 
vent troubl for ourselves, make up in our 
d fancies, such as that our 


in sympathy with us, that the 


minds morb 
friends ar‘ 

world is neglecting us or regarding us with 
dislike or contempt. If we have that miserable 
feeling, however unfounded it may be, let us 
think of 


und = comto 


creeping things in the sheet 
ourselves with the assurance 


that God « s not despise us, but makes 
even that whid fancy, the false pieture 
which our imagination draws, work together 
for our good. It removes the secret vanity 
n our he which is the real cause of ow 
being stung by the fancied neglect or con 
tempt of ot s, and teaches us a humility 
so low tha ve shall escape the blasts of 
scorn, and | ntented to be despised, that 
in this res we may share the fellowship 
of His sufferings Who was despised and re 
jected of n The creeping things wer 


placed on the same level in the sheet as the 
great four-footed beasts, so far as their mutual 
uncleanness and need of God's” sanctifving 
grace were concerned. It was the sheet of 
God’s mercy, including the greatest saint and 
he humblest sinner, that gave them both a 
righteousness that was not their own. They 
had no cleanness of their own apart” from 
that circumstance. The high and the low 
stand on the ume footing of grace. It is to 
the grace of God alone that the best person 
that ever lived owes his position before heaven, 
not to anv merit of his own. 

And, therefore, 
to be ne better than 


though we feel ourseives 
creeping — things, 


we are nevertheless included in the same 


sheet, in the same covenant of mercy 
nd love, a the greatest of mankind, 
is Abraham nad Paul and Peter. God 


most insignificant of us ** the sure 
He Who marks the fall of 
every sparrow to the ground numbers the very 


ill give the 


mercies of Day il. 


hairs of our head, and encourages us to cast 


ll our car wever huinble they may seem 


to others lL to ourselves, upon Him Who 
iveth for l 

In that eet let down from heaven it 
not the vival of the fittest, which we 


are told by ou scientific men is the rule of 
earth, that we s¢ e; the strongest wild beast 
snatching the prey from the weaker, and a 
haughty exclusive caste of men living 
luxuriously pon the hard labour of so many 
slaves, Amid the din of the selfish conflict 
around us, the sheet let down from heaven 


With its © ! thines, teaches us that there 
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is a survival of the unfit; and He Whose 
pierced hand let it down from heaven, claims 
to make it possible by a deed of self-sacrificing 
love of which the world had never dreamed, 
We can take heart and hope whenever we 
think of that self-sacrificing love! Ah! how 
it lifts up the very souls of the weak and 
the sinful, the suffering and the poor, and 
makes the wretchedest sinner that crawls in 
the mire wait and hope for a glory that 
shall be revealed even in him! 

Have you ever thought of this strange 
fact that in the scheme of Nature, it is the 
creeping things that are nearest to the flying 
things? It is the serpent that is most like 
the bird in its type of structure. Could there 
be anything more unlike than a crawling ser- 
pent, confined to the dust of the earth, and a 
beautiful Wrd winging its flight through the 
air? And yet naturalists tell us that in the 
order of Nature, it is the serpent that most 
resembles the bird: that a bird is only a 
transformed serpent; and in the rocks of the 
earth, we see the fossil transition forms 
between them in the shape of winged serpents 
and lizards, showing that the one has passed 
into the other, the scales becoming feathers, 
and the legs wings. 

And is it not also a striking fact that 
all the gay insects you see dancing in the 
summer air, were in the first stage of 
their life ugly, 
ing things? And we all know how the 
erawling caterpillar, by the wonderful changes 
of which Nature is so full, finishes its career 
by becoming a gorgeous butterfly, painted 
with all the hues of the rainbow, and flitting 
from flower to flower in the bright sunshine. 
The caddis-worm that lies at the bottom of 


uninviting larve, or creep- 


the stream in its tube of sand or pebbles, 
is transformed into a perfect insect whose 
grace of form and delicacy of colour, gives 
it a right to rank among the most exquisite 
of Gods creatures. The Bible says that the 
lowly shall be exalted, God loves to raise 
the poor from the dust, and the needy from 
the dunghill, and set them among the princes 
of His people. And He Says that He Himself, 
the High and the lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity, delights to dwell with the man that 
is of an humble and contrite heart. 

It is the creeping things in God's spiritual 
kingdom, those who are most frequently on 
their knees, who lie low in the dust in sel 
abasement before Him, that He thinks mos 
of. It is to the poor in spirit that the 
Kingdom of Heaven belongs of right. He 
Himself became a creeping thing; so low did 
Jesus carry His humiliation for our sake. He 
says of Himself in that touching Messianic 
lam a worm, and 
no man; a reproach of men, and despised of 
\ll they that see Me laugh Me to 


Psalin, the Twenty-second, ** 


the people. 
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scorn.” And because He thus humbled Him- 
self to the dust of the earth, God hath 
highly exalted Him, and given Him a name 
which is above every nate. 

And so will He do for all who cherish and 
exhibit the same spirit. However low we sink 
in our own esteem, however low we stand in 
the esteem of others for Christ’s sake, God 
will make His promise true, in our experience. 
‘*Though ye have lain among the pots, ye 
shall be as the wings of a dove covered with 
silver and her feathers with yellow gold.” 
What a contrast between the degradation of 
lying among pots blackened and dust-covered 


with the bondage of the world, and the 
exaltation of soaring into the wide pure 
empyrean on wings resplendent with silver 


and gold! God will give unto us, as He gives 
to the creeping caterpillar, wings of beauty to 
rise into another and purer world. Read 
John’s description of the glories of the 
Heavenly City in Revelation: and then read 
Ezekiel’s sad description of the new-born 
infant cast out to die with every circumstance 
of degradation and misery in the open field ; 
and you would not think of connecting the 
two. And vet that wretched infant is to bea 
citizen of that glorious city. For God is not 
satisfied with merely saving its life, or giving 
it what is barely sufficient for its support; He 
treats it with a royal magnificence. “gy 
covered thee with silk; I put a jewel on thy 
forehead, and a beautiful crown upon thine 
head.” 

Advancement is God’s 
and grace. The whole 
plan of elevation, wid the scheme of redemp- 
tion is based upon it. God cannot 
without raising what He loves to the highest 
point compatible with its nature. He must 
make His saints to flower as well as His plants. 
Those whom He calls He justifies and glorifies, 
He raises to fellowship with and likeness to 
Himself, that they may be where He is, not 
only to behold, but also to share His glory. 

Some creeping things never rise any higher, 


nature 
moves to a 


design in 
creation 


be satisfied 


though it is the law of their being that 
they should pass into the winged state. 
Some caterpillars never become butterflies. 
Some accident or untoward circumstance 
happens, and they perish in the transi- 
tion state. But such a_ fate cannot 
happen to the creeping things in God's 
spiritual kingdom. None that God _ gives 


to Christ shall perish. Precious in His sight 
is the death of His saints, and none of them 
shall be left behind in the dust on the day 
that God makes up His jewels. They shall 
hear His ‘*‘Awake and sing, ye that 
dwell in the dust, for vour dew is as the dew 
of herbs. Together with my dead body shall 
they rise.” Death will only give them wings. 


voice 
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The 


grave will complete the transformation, 
and make those who were creeping things 
higher than the angels. ‘Fear not, thou 
worm, Jacob; thou shalt rejoice in the Lord, 
and shalt glory in the Holy One of Israe],” 
The contents of the sheet came down from 
heaven; and we are told that they were all 
drawn up again into heaven. The creeping 
things came from heaven. It was God that 
conceived the idea of them there. It was God’s 
hand that fashioned them there; and God 
has need of them there when they have served 
their purpose on earth. 
is a worm of the dust, he bears the image of 
God. God has redeemed him from his vanity 
and degradation with the blood of His own 
Son; and the same sheet of grace that pre- 
him on earth will lift him up to 
He will share not only in the trans. 


And so, though man 


serves 


heaven. 


figuration, but also in the translation of 
Christ. 
The creeping things, amid their mean 


and humbling circumstances, had been aspiring 
after higher things, pressing forward towards 
the mark for the prize of their high calling 
n Christ and here they have reached 
the goal of their aspirations and hopes. They 
are lifted into the light and the fellowship 
and the likeness of God; and they are asso- 
ciated with the greatest and noblest of those 
who through faith and patience have inherited 
the promises, that they without them should 
not be made perfect. 

It is the gentleness of God that makes us 
thus great, that thus enlarges our being, and 


Jesus : 


sets us in the way of reaching the high 
aims and ends set before us in the Gospel. 
We are not mere creeping things, mere 
worms, but as believers in Christ partakers 
of the Divine nature and destined to share 
the Divine glory. Let us remember that we 


the sheet let down from heaven; and 
ourselves in the freshness of our 
strength to Him Who hath called 
us and His own image; 
if in our poor groping way—like a caterpillar 
that has reached the edge of a leaf and lifts 
itself up and sways itself backwards and 
forwards in search of where to go next—if 
in this feeble, imperfect way we are trying 
like Christ, and reaching forth 
after Him—then the last change for us, from 
the creeping to the winged from the 
worm to the angel, will be a very slight one. 

It will be as in the caterpillar, a change 
not of nature, but of development—-not the 
formation of new parts but the unfolding of 
parts already in existence—the unbroken con- 


are in 
if we give 
youth and 


chosen us to bear 


to become 


state, 


tinuity of the same life; and you can say 
exultingly, ‘“*Though after my skin worms 


destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God.” 
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THE GOSPEL ON THE RACE-COURSE. 


By A. Wallis Myers. 











A SERVICE ON EPSOM RACE-COURSE, DERBY DAY, 1901 


(2 EXT to the intrepid mis- 
| sionary who, taking 
his life in his hand, 
sarries the Gospel to 
savage men, there is 
perhaps no_ braver 
evangelist than our 
own race-course 
preacher. If we ac- 
cept the popular be- 
lief that Englishmen 
are advocates of “ fair 
play,” their chivalry, it has to be re- 
corded, does not always show itself on 
the turf, and there have been occasions 
when the agents of the Open Air Mission 
have not only been roundly abused by 
the crowd, but have been personally 
molested by a dangerous mob. 

It was worse a few years ago than now, 
and worse still at the beginning. Some 
fifty years ago Reginald Radcliffe, ac- 
companiel by Richard Weaver — two 






open-air evangelists of great power and 
perseverance, who had won many a 
soul to God — essayed to preach the 
Gospel on Chester race-course ; they were 
arrested, dragged through the streets, 
and locked up for the night. But when 
on the morrow the case was mentioned 
to the magistrate. that official stigma- 
tised the arrest as a police blunder. He de- 
puted a policeman to go to the “ prisoners’ ” 
cells and set the pair free. This course 
did not satisfy the hardy evangelists; 
having been arrested in a public place, 
they demanded to be discharged in a 
public place. And the magistrate could 
only acquiesce. That night the town 
hall at Chester was crowded with a great 
sympathetic throng, who bore testimony 
at a public meeting to the earnestness 
and zeal of the pioneer’ race-course 
preachers. 

To-day at the Chester race meetings, 
things are different. If the evangelists 
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are not welcomed to the course, they 
are at least tolerated. The race-ground 
at Chester is now closed in, but this did 
not deter the ardent band of Gospel 
earriers. Seeking out the Chief Constable 
of the city, they found him to be an 
earnest Christian man, who not only 
gave the Open Air Mission permission to 
enter the ground, but instructed the 
constables inside to watch over their 
interests and find them a suitable place. 
The result was that last year a service 
was held right in among the family of 
bookmakers, several race frequenters were 
seriously impressed, and not a few were 
subsequently converted. 

I mention Chester first because in that 
city this remarkable evangelical invasion 
of the race-course may be said to have 
begun, and the disciples of Christ reaped 
their first harvest of souls on the turf. 
But Chester does not stand alone by any 
means. To-day the invasion is carried 
on regularly and persistently at Epsom, 
Doncaster, Ascot, Goodwood, and many 
other well-known meetings. That God 
seals the work of the agents with con- 
versions is undeniable. As has been said, 
the race-courses of England are the 
hardest field for Gospel effort discoverable. 
There is no work like it for difficulty 
and personal hazard. Great cities empty 


ee —— 








the scum of their population on these < 
race-courses, Where strong drink and 7 
gambling must essentially exercise undue ri 
influence ; and hence every Gospel service cl 
held amid such surroundings must be 

regarded almost as a miracle, while ap 0 
open conversion to God under the same V 


conditions is even more wonderful. 

Let us take a day with the open-air y 
evangelists at Doncaster, not by any 
means the least notable of the year’s 


race meetings. A band of zealous, fear. : 
less agents of the Open Air Mission will ¢ 
arrive overnight in the town and put up 1 
at the homes of some local Christian y 
friends and interested subscribers. At ten s 
o'clock on each day of the races a Q 
private prayer meeting is held in the i 
house of Dr. Christy Wilson—himself an | 


earnest open-air evangelist—and then the 
little band, bearing their harmonium, 
banner and platform (which on long dis. 
tances are conveyed in a vehicle), set off 
to the market-place. Here the mission 
camp is temporarily pitched in the 
very heart of the swarming _ tip- 
sters, roughs and other low-class visitors 
to the course who have just arrived. 
The first-named are usually _ busily 
employed distributing envelopes among 
the crowd at a shilling each, the packet 
being supposed to contain the names of 
the winning horses for the day. These 
tipsters naturally resent the intrusion of 
the evangelists, but satisfy themselves 

with a few coarse epi- 

thets before edging 
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| away. . The morning 


service in the market 
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Jace usually lasts an hour and obtains 
pia : 

an excellent hearing. 
ters a brake and is driven 


preachers ©! 
amongst the 


ight on to the course, 
crowd in 1 ring. 

No less tl forty-three public services 
on Doncaster race-course were held last 
vear, With aggregate attendances estim- 
r 9,000. As a rule, the evan- 
gelists obtained wonderful attention, the 
“element working 
on the minds of the crowd, and some 
were, to be forced un- 


ated at 
| 


Sul prise power os 


appeared, as it 
consciously into uncovering during the 
prayers and into joining the singing, 
which was always lusty. Several of the 
speakers are military men, who have had 
a wide dealing with men at large and 
in many countries, and these officers, 
patiently 


sincere and earnest, are able 


Then the party of 
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* Marked” Testaments given away on the 
course were eagerly perused by way- 
farers: and the band of evangelists 
marched all the way down to the market 
square, Where a large gathering assembled 
to listen undisturbed to the Christian 
administrations. 

Of the work at Doneaster Colonel F. W. 
Major, one of the most treasured of the 
Mission's staff of speakers, has written 
as follows: ‘There was a very marked 
attention to the Gospel messages on the 
part of the multitudes in market-place, 
streets, and race-course. It would’ be 
impossible to give anything like a correct 
estimate of the numbers reached, but 
they must have amounted to many 
thousands. | saw many cases in which 
the Holy Spirit was at work, and I 
found not only attentive but glad lis- 





DONCASTER 


to “catch the eye” and attract the 
attention as many less seasoned preach- 
ers would fail in doing. Of course, 
it must not be suppesed that opposition 
does not occasionally occur. Last year, 
for example, the evangelists in one day 
met with persistent and continuous op- 
position, culminating in the mayor send- 
ing a posse of police to remove the 
“obstruction.” But the meeting, never- 
theless, had had fruitful results; several 





teners amongst the bystanders. In three 
or four instances this was very marked, 
notably that of a gentleman, a sergeant 
in the Yorkshire Imperial Yeomanry, 
who was not only deeply touched by the 
race-course meetings, but expressed his 
allegiance to the King of Kings, and was 
deeply grateful for being addressed by 
me. Another very marked conversion 
was that of a post-office official, in a 
quiet, manly way.” Such was only one 
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of the blessings attending the Doncaster 
races, 

At Epsom. which the evangelists re- 
gard as the * Devil's stronghold,” services 
are held daily throughout the meetings, 
and some thirty agents of the Mission 
are supplemented by the workers of the 
London City Mission. Epsom, with its 
classic and royal associations, provides a 
* congregation ” at the services of a very 
mixed character. It is no uncommon 
sight to see half-a-dozen M.P.’s stopping 


for a long while to listen to the 
calm, earnest exhortations of the race- 
course missionaries: and here let me 
relate a true incident which took place 
at the Epsom summer meeting a few 
years ago. The King, who was then 
Prince of Wales, was walking to the 
royal enclosure or grand stand with a 
party of friends and members of his 
suite. Failing immediately to recognise 


his Royal Highness. one of the Mission 
agents who was distributing Gospel book- 
lets, entitled “A Saviour for You,” 
handed a copy respectfully to the august 
visitor. A member of the Prince’s 
tourage stepped forward to turn 


Ci 
the 
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man aside, but before this was done the 
Prince held out his hand and _ received 
the red-covered little book, placing it in 
his pocket and thanking the agent, who, 
needless to say, was quickly made aware 


of the visitor’s rank. His Majesty on 
that occasion received one of the 800,000 
specially prepared booklets and cards 


which are distributed by the evangelists 
on race-courses and at similar gatherings 
every year. The latter do not forget this 
timely encouragement given to their 
labours by the present Sovereign, nor are 
they likely to forget the graceful rever- 
ence on the part of the erstwhile Prince, 
when, during the singing of an old- 
fashioned hymn at a race-course meeting 
hard by the royal stand, he lifted his hat 
in appreciative acknowledgment. 

At Epsom the Mission tent is pitched 
by the course, enabling the workers of 
the Mission to remain at their posts all 
day, preaching both forenoon and after: 
noon among the crowd, and drawing in 
wanderers and inquirers to the tent for 


conversation and prayer. ‘I never saw 
so many arrested by the Word,” says 
one veteran worker. * Tears are nob 


= 
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things to see at Epsom, but I saw them 
in some, under strong conviction of sin. 
A Christian Endeavourer, wearing his 
badge, was approached on the the race- 
eourse. ‘ What are you endeavouring to 
do here for Christ ?” he was asked by one 
of the evangelists. “ Nothing.” “ Are 
you a converted man?” “Yes, but I 
have just,come for a holiday.” He was 
then asked to take some tracts and 
witness for his Master: he did so and, 
having distributed them, soon returned 
for more, thanking the evangelist heartily 
for having spoken to him. 

This instance of genuine gratitude at 
being approached on the course could be 
multiplied tenfold. At Goodwood, a 
bookmaker shyly approached = one of 
the workers who was not preaching and 
nervously requested that the meeting 
should sing a favourite hymn of his 
children. The man was quite serious, and 
the conductor of the service immediately 
complied. That bookmaker subsequently 
accepted a *‘ Marked” Testament, took it 
home to read, and next day it was 
noted that his stand was vacated. 
Though many bookmakers mock the 


evangelists, others are civil enough to 
refrain from all abuse: and several cases 
are on record where ‘* bookies” have 


covertly approached the evangelists be- 
fore they have ‘‘ opened fire” and asked 
respectfully how long they were likely to 
occupy the attention of their * clients.” 
As I remarked earlier, the evangelists 
sometimes meet with strenuous Opposition. 
A flagrant case was that at Ascot in 1900, 
when the visit of about twenty workers 
was marked by bitter persecution, and 
finally open violence. This happened not 
on the race-course itself, but in the village 
of New Ascot. where a 
portion of the Society's 
force were quietly preach- 
ing in the evening. A 
knot of low characters. 
many of them Jews and 
hardened gamblers, made 
® fierce and evidently 
pre-arranged attack on 
the evangelists. The mob 
humbered over a hun- 
dred, and, at the conelu- 
ston of the service, which 
they had persistently in- 
terrupted by coarse inter- 
jections, began a violent 
and entirely unprovoked 
951 
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assault. Four or five of the speakers 
were hurt, some were struck on the 
head, and two were savagely kicked 
ina dangerous manner. All the way 
back to their lodgings in the town 
the preachers were followed by this 
mob, who covered them with flour and 
pelted them with various missiles. 
These indignities were calmly received 
—though it was the most violent opposi- 
tion experienced for years—and on the 
next day most of the evangelists were at 
work again. Ascot is generally recognised 
as a most difficult field for Gospel efforts, 
not only because of these untoward inci- 
dents, but because of its aristocratic and 
exclusive surroundings. 

Do the intrepid evangelists ever ex- 
perience difficulty in obtaining entrance 
with their meeting paraphernalia to the 
closed race-courses ? Well, of course, there 
are many barriers through which the 
evangelists are not permitted by the 
regulations to pass; but, as regards 
admission to the ground, fortune has 
generally favoured the brave, and _ it 
must not be forgotten that in many 
cases the missioners have the police on 
their side. <A striking instance of police 
sympathy was recorded at Gosforth Park 
Races, near Newcastle, a year or two 
ago. This is a meeting to which thoue 
sands of sturdy miners wend their way, 
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and at which the prevalence of the 
gambling curse is most marked; un- 
happily, it is yearky increasing. When 
the ubiquitous evangelists arrived at 
the entrance, they were told that 
their “luggage ”—i.e. banner, camp- 
stools, and harmonium—could not be 


0: Miss Mary E 


Eurdley.* 


GIVING TRACTS AWAY AT DONCASTER AS THE PEOPLE 


allowed through, it must be placed 
in a neighbouring shed provided for 
baggage. Protests were futile, so the 


leading member of the Mission asked if 
they could interview the secretary of 
the course. A house some distance away 
was pointed out, to which a deputation 
instantly repaired. The secretary was not 
at home, but had left his clerk in charge. 
That official exhibited great consternation 
upon the deputation making known their 
request. He avowed he could do nothing, 
and referred the evangelists to the in- 
spector of police. This official was found 
in a carriage, and the agents of the Gospel 
presented their cards. ‘ You are doing 


good work,” immediately said the 
inspector, “and I will issue _ instruc- 
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tions that you be admitted on to the 
course with all your — impedimenta,” 
This was done, and the little band 
were enabled to secure a fine spot fo 
their service, which was the _ first 
ever held under such conditions there, 
It must not be supposed that the work 
of the race- 

course evangel- 

ists is limited 

to preaching 

the Word on 

the course it. 

self. <A _ great 

and very fruit- 

ful feature of 

their work is 


the distribution 


of evangelical 
literature to 
the crowds of 
racing patrons 
and = spectators 
as they leave 
the ring. At 


Doncaster, near 
the well-known 
obelisk on the 
way to the 
course agents, 
armed with 
dundles of book- 
lets and cards, 
invariably take 
their stand. 
Then meetings 
are regularly 
held in the even- 
ings after the 
racing is over, 
the venue gene- 
rally being the market-place or principal 
square in the town. 

Lastly, let it be said that this work of 
preaching the Gospel on the race-courses 
is a purely religious effort, uninfluenced by 
political aims or mere social reform. The 
evangelists, while condemning gambling, 
do not make that passion the only target 
for their words; they leave the full reve- 
lation of betting evils to other hands, and 
confine themselves mainly to the inculea- 
tion of God’s Word among the thousands 
who find pleasure on a race-course. 

For the photographs illustrating this 
article, the author is indebted to Mr. 
Frank Cockrem, the secretary of the 
Open Air Mission, the headquarters of 
which are at 11, Adam Street, Strand. 
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A Complete Story by Nora Tynan O’ Mahoney. 


MARCELLA lifted her 
head from the baskets 
of daffodils she had 
nearly filled, and 
looked about the gar- 
den with a glance of 
mingled inquiry and 
annoyance. 

“Where can that 
she said, and then, catching a 
a freckled little face surmounted 
f stubble-like red hair, she called 
oice meant to be severe: 
you dreadful boy, come back at 
iw work! Why are you out there 
you know IL want you so badly 


en?” 


Larry grinned, looking not the least abashed ; 


then crept 
a small ho 
her. He w 


specimen © 


cunning litt 


a robin’s: 
of age. Hi 
wear, and, 
handed do 
through th 
straw hat 


on his hands and knees through 
le in the hedge, and stood before 
as a vather secraggy and uncouth 
f boyhood, thin and wiry, with a 
le face and brown eyes bright as 
he might be about thirteen years 
s clothes were much the worse for 
like his boots, had evidently been 
wn to him by his father: while 
e broken crown of his sunburnt 


a tuft of red hair stood upright. 


“What are you doing, Larry?” bis mistress 


asked him, 


wrinkling her brows as she looked 


at his tattered garments. Often she wished 
that she could afford to dress him decently. 
or even that there were some youthful male 
person about the place whose cast-off garments 
she might bestow on him. 

**Musha, Miss Marcella, IT only wint out the 
other side of the hedge after a wee bit of a 
jenny wren that was hoppin’ about. I 
thought maybe “twas her nest I'd be findin’, 
beyant in the ivy there,” said Larry, showing 
his white teeth in a smile of deprecation. 
*Did ye ever see a finch’s nest, ma’am?” 
Larry went on gaily. “There’s different 
soorts of finches, av coorse. There's the 
bullfinch, an’ the chaffinch, an’ the gooldfineh, 
but the gooldfinch is the most valyable cf 
thim. If ever ye come across a_ gooldfineh’s 
nest, Miss Marcella, ve mustn’t never let on 
to nobody, only keep it to yerself; for Tin 
tould ye’d get as much as_ five shillin’s 
apiece for the young wans in Dublin.” 

Miss Marcella tried to look duly impressed. 
She was a little fresh-faced woman, with snowy 
hair, and probably, as her neighbours said of 
her, would never see forty-five again; but the 
bright blue eyes and rosy cheeks seemed as 
fresh and youthful as those of a young girl. 

Perhaps the open-air life she led had much 
to do with this, for Miss Marcella Anthony 
Was a gardener, and spent all her days, even 
those that were wet and wild, tending her 
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looked 
weatherworn and faded under the little grey 
shawl which she had folded in a girlish way 
about her thin shoulders ; on her hands were 


beloved flowers. Her black- dress 


a pair of clay-stained gloves, and her soft 
white hair was almost hidden beneath an ugly 
sun hat of brown straw. 


For all that, no one who had ever spoken 


to Miss Anthony doubted afterwards that 
she was what her poor neighbours called 
her—‘‘a rale blooded lady”—despite her 
poverty. 

Poor indeed she was, and because of that 


she had thought it well to turn her garden 
to other uses besides those of pleasure. And 
it was not for the sake of their beauty alone 
that those beds of flaming daffodils danced 
so gaily in the breeze this morning, or that 
the stately army of tulips hard by flaunted 
their red and white and yellow petals in the 
sun. 

The basket being filled, Larry carried it 
off, and his mistress followed him to the 
little open shed in which during fine weather 
she did most of her packing. Here were 
already several other baskets filled with great 
banks of blossoms, which Miss Anthony pro- 
ceeded to sort out and tie neatly into little 
bunches, each variety of being tied 
separately and having a few of its own green 
spikes or leaves to bear it company. As a 
dozen blooms at most went to the making 
of each bunch, it would take a long time to 
get through them all, but this was a_ part oj 
the work which Miss Anthony preferred to do 
herself, even though she might not finish till 
sundown. Then soon after dawn to-morrow 
Larry would pack the baskets into the little 
spring dray, and carry them to the flower- 
market in Dublin, where his mistress sent 
him regularly twice each week. 

Miss Anthony took a very honest pride in 
her gardening for its own sake, which was 
fortunate when at times the monetary profits 
were not much to boast of. She never refused 
a poor neighbour a bunch of flowers for a 
wedding or festival day, or grudged a nosegay 
to any of the eager-eyed school childven who 
peeped through the bars of the garden wicket 
as though it might be the gates of Paradise : 
and many a sorrowing mother or widow 
blessed her in their hearts for the baskets 
of snowy blossoms which she sent them for 
the graves of their beloved dead. 

Presently the latch lifted, and 
Anthony turned to see who was coming. 

‘“°’Tis Miss Dolly, ma’am,” said Larry, with a 
new gleam of pleasure in his eye; Larry was 
glad of any interruption to his task of tying 
up the baskets and putting labels on them— 
labels which Miss Anthony must fill in, because 
Larry was, as he said himself, ‘‘a bad scholar.” 

The new-comer came quickly towards them. 


bloom 


was Miss 
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She was a very pretty girl, of a distinctly 
Irish type, with a small oval face and broad 
brows, from which the raven hair swept away 
in little waves and ringlets over each egy 
till it was caught in a knot at the base of 
the shapely head. Above the delicate cupyes 
of the chin a smiling rosy mouth, with a very 
short upper lip, displayed a row of pearly 
teeth. The straight little nose gave somehow 
an air of pride to its owner, and the blue 
eyes above had the cqjdness and depth of a 
mountain pool which reflects an April sky, 
She was dressed simply in a tailor-made gown 
of dark Irish homespun, and the mauve and 
white ribbons in her hat held in place a bunch 
of hydrangea. 

Miss Anthony returned her smile, while 
Larry’s eyes were fixed on her with a bold 
gaze of admiration. 

‘Sure, tis no wonder for the people to 
be talkin’ about her,” he would say to Maria, 
the maid-of-all-work. ‘‘Me mother says to 
ine the other day, says she, ‘She has a skin 
like allyblaster; and look at the weeny feet 
of her, sure the two of them’s not 
of the top of me thumb’!” 

‘*How fresh you look, darling!” Miss 
Marcella said fondly to the girl. ‘Have you 
been out walking?” 

“Yes, Auntie dear, [ve just come from 
Kilmore. I! forgot that we wanted some fish, 
and when I remembered I hurried off to the 
village, thinking I might get it; but there 
none to be had. It all went to Dublin 
this morning, as usual.” 

**Never mind, dear, we 


the size 


Was 


can do very well 


with eggs. It’s not everyone is so_ well off 
as to have them. Run off now, and make 
me a cup of tea. My head aches a little 


from stooping over the flowers.” 

* Poor Auntie!” said Dolly, tenderly, “you 
must let me come and help you afterwards. 
But before I go I should tell you that I 
met the most delightful old gentleman (not, 
indeed, that he was very old, either) on my way 
back. There are new people come to stay 
at Woodlands, and I think he must be one 
of them. He had a big mastiff. with him, 
and, of course, nothing would do for my poor 
Curly but to go and growl at the brute, who 
immediately pounced on him. I thought it 
was all over with my doggie, but the mastiffs 
owner called him off and apologised in the 
most handsome way for the fright his dog 
had given us. Then he asked to be directed 
to Silverwood, and as I told him it was this 
way we chatted as we came along. He’s such 
a handsome man, Auntie, and his talk was 
so interesting I was dying to ask him his 
name, but feared it would not be polite, and 
he did not tell me it, though I mentioned 
casually where [I lived and that I was yout 


niece. But I faney he must be an Army 
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man, for his face was quite brown, and he 
looked like a soldier. He spoke as though 
he were a long time from Ireland and was 
very glad to get back. I wish you had 
seen him, Aunt Marcella.” 

“But are you sure it was quite wise of 
you, darling, to talk to a strange gentleman 
like that?” Miss Anthony asked in a little 
shocked kind of way, and with a warning 
glance in Larry’s direction. ‘* When I was a 
young girl we used not to do such things.” 








put the thought away from her as a trouble 
which would be almost too heavy to bear. 
Dolly was the child of Miss Anthony’s only 
sister, Dorothy, who was a year younger than 
Marcella. Twenty years ago, when Dorothy 
was hardly more than a child, she had gone 
to England on a visit to a school friend, and 
had speedily fallen in love with Percy Jessop, 
a brother of her schoolfellow, and in a little 
while had married him and settled down in 
Shropshire for good. She was very happy in 





“*Something for me, too.’”—). 6‘. 


“Oh! but the world is different nowadays, 
Aunt Marcella,” laughed Dolly.  ‘‘ Besides, 
it isn’t as though he was quite a young 
man. But he is very delightful, all the same, 
and ’'m sure you'll think so when you see 
him. But Tl run off now and get you your 
cup of tea.” 

Miss Marcella’s eyes went after Dolly’s 
figure with a wistful gaze. The girl was very 
sweet and very dear to her, and sometimes 
the thought would come to her of what her 
life would be without Dolly, when, as was 
probable, the girl would marry and leave her. 
She could not think of it without pain, and 


her new life, and when after a year little 
Dolly came to them the young wife felt 
that her cup of happiness was filled to flowing 
over. But somehow after the baby’s birth 
the fragile little mother had never seemed to 
get back her strength. She pined and faded 
quietly, and Marcella, who had come joyfully 
over from Ireland to welcome the little 
new-comer, and to stay with her sister during 
the time of her convalescence, soon began to 
fear that she would never be well again. And 
her fears were only too well founded, for in a 
year’s time the young wife had been carried 
to the grave; and the child, whom Marcella 
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had ail but reared, turned to her as to her 
own mother, and fastened her baby fingers 
about Her life and her affections. So time 
went by, and still Miss Anthony remained 
with the child, and helped to keep house for 
her brother-in-law and his widowed mother. 
Sometimes she thought wistfully of home, and 
of someone who remained there, waiting 
patiently for her return. She had always 
meant to come back and give him the answer 
he craved for; but the years stole on, and 
still the child held her. And then one day, 
with a sad heart, she had written a letter to 
the one at home, telling him not to wait any 
longer, that she had duties at hand which 
she could not shirk, and regretting that she 
had not had the strength of mind to tell 
him this before. After that he did not write 
again, and so in a little while Miss Anthony, 
having no other ties to take her back to 
Ireland, had made arrangements to sell her 
own home, and settled down to her new life 
as contentedly as she might. 

Then something else occurred —the un 
expected which so often happens, though she 
wondered afterwards at her stupidity in not 
foreseeing it. Her brother-in-law one = day 
brought home a new bride, and poor Mar- 
cella, with a futile sense of sacrifices made 
in vain, began to find herself in the way 
worse than that, her darling Dolly was 
openly neglected by her tather, and the new 
mamma only looked on the child and her 
aunt as troublesome encumbrances. Miss 
Anthony was not the sort to eat such bitter 
bread in silence. She announced her intention 
of returning to Ireland, and asked as a 
favour that Dolly might be permitted to 
come with her for a little while, a favour 
that was only too readily granted. So the 
two returned to Treland, and, after looking 
about her for some time, Miss Anthony 
decided on purchasing this little place, the 
Grange, with its ample gardens and pleasure 
grounds lying at the foot of the Wicklow Hills. 

Once she had heard news of her old friend. 
It was only that his regiment had gone out 
to India on active service. 

Dolly had come to love the new countrys 
home too. She was then a child of five, and 
her aunt dreaded hourly to receive the sum- 
mons which would take her back to England 
again. But, happily for her, the message never 
came. New children caime with the new wife. 
and Dolly's father appeared quite contented 
with them, and did not seem to care to have 
his little daughter back. And so Marcella 
very gladly held her for her own. 

* * * * * 

\ day or two later Miss Anthony and her 
niece sat together at breakfast. 

The room was full of sunshine, and sweet 
with the scent of the wallflowers which 
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clustered around the open windows, where 
already the monthly roses peeped in behind 
fresh-looking curtains of sprigged white 
muslin. The little round table was covered 
with the snowiest of damask cloths, on which 
stood a green-and-white china bowl filled 
with fragrant spring blossoms It looked 
very tempting indeed, with its dainty array 
of good things—eggs new laid that morning, 
a section of honey from Dolly’s own bee. 
hives, brown and white home-made bread, 
with little shell-like rolls of butter, home- 
made jam and marmalade, a plate of hot 
scones just taken from the oven, and a 
fragrant, steaming pot of coffee flanked by a 
brown jug filled with delicious cream. Dolly 
was an excellent housekeeper, and Mies 
Anthony, who had begun by caring for Dolly, 
was now in turn taken care of by her in 
most generous fashion, and was left as free 
as possible from all household cares and 
trouble, so that she might spend her days 
in her beloved garden. 

Suddenly the latch of the garden gate rose 
and fell with a snap. Dolly ran to the open 
window. 

“This must be the postman,” she said. 
*But no, it’s only a boy with a_ parcel, 
Auntie,” and she called the boy towards her, 
‘Something for me, tco,” she went on as 
she took a basket from him and opened it, 
disclosing six plump speckled trout lying on 
a bed of freshly pulled grass. 

**With compliments to Miss Jessop, from 
G. W. O'Neill,” she read aloud. ** Why, it 
must be my friend of yesterday! And isn't 
it nice of him, Auntie, because he must have 
overheard my inquiry about fish from the 
boatmen down on the strand. But you're 
not annoyed about it, dear, are you?” 

For Miss Marcella had suddenly choked 
over her coffee and flushed a deep pink to 
the roots of her hair, then grew quickly as 
pale again. 

**No, dear child, of course not,” she stam- 
mered. ‘Something just caught my breath. 
And it’s very kind of the gentleman, I am 
sure. You must send a nice note at once to 
thank him.” 

But she left the remainder of her breakfast 
untouched, and presently went to the window 
and stood looking out across her garden with 
a puzzled and anxious expression, while Dolly 
hastily penned a note of thanks for the 
waiting messenger, 

Dolly thought Miss Marcella unusually quiet 


and thoughtful all that week Hardly a 
morning passed without bringing some message 
of kindness from her new friend—a parcel of 


books fresh from the publisher, new music 
and songs, a brace of leverets, or another 
basket of trout, and once a great box of 


luscious black grapes and peaches. 





















Dolly was partly pleased and partly puzzled 
tall this attention, while Miss Marcella’s face 
took on an anxious and careworn expression 


which it had not held before, as she bent 
over her blossoms or deftly hoed the weeds 
from out tl little box-encireled flower-beds. 
The name G. W. O'Neill kept constantly 
dancing in her puzzled brain. Was it he? 
she wondered, that same old love of her 
girlhood, whom she had given up, though 
not without many a heart pang, because she 
thought it her duty to stay with the child. 
Had she regretted the choice she had made ? 
Sometimes perhaps, when the thought of a 
home and children of her own had come, 
though sl doubted if any child could be 
much dearer to her than Dolly was. 

She remembered fondly how this little 
human flower had grown up amongst the 
plants and blossoms she tended. Often and 
often her baby fingers, for some trifling 
reward loving word, had weeded and 
cleansed the little beds of violets or forget- 
me-nots, going deftly in and out between 
the tiny plants with a neatness which her 
own older hands could not emulate. What 
happy companions they had been for each 
other ! And was it to be her sorrow now 
that this half-forgotten lover was to come 
ind take Dolly from her? He was not so 
old, after all. Twenty or twenty-five years 
do not make so much difference to a man 
she thought of her own white tresses), and 
Dolly had said he was very handsome. To 
be sure, she had also spoken of him = as 


‘an old gentleman.” Miss Anthony almost 
smiled at the thought of it. She would find 
it hard indeed to realise her youthful lover 
is answering ‘to that description. But, of 
course, Dolly was very young, and very young 
people look upon a man or woman of any 
we past thirty as being hopelessly anti- 
quated., 

But perhaps it was not he, after all. There 
were thousands at least of O’Neills in the 
country, and the **G. W.” might easily stand 
for any name but the Gerald of her remem- 
brance, 

And if it were—she tried to reconcile her- 
self to the thought. But no! she had never 


really forgotten her love for him. She had 
0 often thought how hard it would be to 
give Dolly up to any man. But to him of all 
others! She could not bear it. In her 


Wildest dreams she had never guessed that 
Fate might play her such a trick as this! 

She did not think it at all strange or un- 
likely that he had fallen in love with Dolly. 
What man could see her without losing his heart 
to her, so young and fresh and dainty? And 
tt Was not at all improbable that Dolly 
might return his affection. For to Miss 
Anthony he was still the young, handsome 
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lover of her youthful days, unchanged and 
unchangeable. 

Dolly was puzzled at her aunt’s evident 
preoccupation during these days. Once or 
twice she had come in and mentioned that 
she had met her friend again. Miss Anthony 
had said nothing. Once she thought that 
Dolly’s fiushed face wore a rather guilty 
expression as she spoke. 

‘l met Captain O'Neill again to-day, 
Auntie dear, and he asked permission to 
come and visit us here. I told him I must ask 
you. But surely you're not afraid he’s going 
to run away with me, are you?” she cried 
coaxingly, noting with surprise the averted 
gaze and the same painful flush on Miss 
Marcella’s sweet, kind face. 

“I'm sure [ hope not,” Miss Marcella 
answered, with a rather forced attempt at 
gaiety. ‘* But I shouldn't be altogether aston- 
ished to hear that someone did, my dear. 
And, you know, you won't always be contented 
with only a dull old woman like me for 
company.” 

**Now don’t talk like that, Aunt Marcella!” 
Dolly cried. ‘* You know very well that you're 
not an old woman. You are just the sweetest 
and dearest and loveliest woman in the 
world, and | don’t want anyone else. Im 
sure I'd much rather stay and live with you 
for ever.” 

“Don’t make any rash promises, darling. 
People sometimes do, you know; and then, 
when their youth is gone and it is too late, 
they begin--they begin, perhaps,” she went 
on in. some confusion, ‘to get sorry. Gather 
ye roses while ye may, child!” Miss Marcella 
added softly, and took Dolly’s face between 
her hands and kissed it; then went quickly 
from the room. 

Dolly looked after her with wide-open eyes, 
into which at last there slowly came a look 
of understanding. 

The following Sunday she and Miss Marcella 
walked together to church. It was an ideally 
beautiful morning: after a wet night, the sun 
shone out resplendent in a sky of cloudless 
azure. The trees had donned their new 
green coats, fresh and fragrant from last 
night’s rain, and the church bell tolling 
brought anew the sense of peacefulness 
which ever comes with the Sabbath morning. 
Miss Anthony had put on a soft grey 
cashmere gown, and a little grey bonnet 
trimmed with violets and a touch of old white 
lace. She declared the bonnet, which Dolly 
had made for her, “much too youthful” for 
an old woman like her; but it was May 
morning, and Dolly, herself arrayed in a 
fresh suunmer gown, would have her wear it, 
clapping her hands with delight as she put 
it on. 

“It’s a thousand pities, dearest,” she cried, 


} 
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“*The same little ring I bought for you twenty 


+” 


years ago. 


‘that you should not always be dressed as 
you are now. Those gardening things make 
such a difference! But, of course, it can’t be 
helped. It wouldn’t do to wear grey cashmere 
at that sort of work, I know. But, Auntie, 
you do look sweet! And it makes you look 
so young—much younger than I do, I be- 
lieve; and I’m quite sure you are ten times 
prettier,” she added, with genuine admiration, 
kissing Miss Marcella’s blushing cheeks. 

As they walked up the centre aisle of the 
little church, with its crowded benches of 
men and women and bright-eyed children, 
Miss Anthony felt the eyes of the whole 
congregation were fixed upon her new grey 
gown. She did not know how prettily the flush 
on her cheeks became her, as she walked 
to the front seat and knelt down. 

After church was over, she remained, as 
was her habit, some time in prayer, and the 
greater part of the people had left the church 
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when she at last stood up to go, 
She felt glad somehow that she 
would not have to face their 
eyes again. When she came out 
she found her niece awaiting her, 
and busily engaged in conversa, 
tion with a strange gentleman, 
His hair and moustache were 
quite white, though the bronzed 
face looked youthful and hand. 
some enough. 

**Here she is now,” Dolly said, 
as her aunt came forward some- 
what shyly. ‘Captain O'Neill 
has been anxious’ to meet 
you, Auntie.” And she looked 
smilingly from one to the other, 
But the stranger laughed plea- 
santly. 

*T hardly think Miss Anthony 
and I need any introduction,” he 
said, taking her hand in his, 
Miss Marcella bit her tongue to 
prevent herself crying ‘ Gerald!” 
as the blood rushed to her cheeks 
and slowly faded again. 

For the life of her she could 
never tell how she got home 
that day. She only knew that 
when Gerald O'Neill left them 
at their own gate he had asked 
and obtained permission to come 
and see them that evening. 

The light was fast fading into 
darkness when they heard his 
ring at the door. Aunt and 
niece were sitting together in 
the little drawing-room, chatting 
before a cosy fire—for the even- 
ings were yet cold—and_ the 
glimmering firelight shone on 
the brasses and the red tiles of 
the hearth, lighting up the little room in 
sudden flashes now and then, and _ glinting 
on the ebony china cabinets and the dark 
woodwork of the piano. 

Miss Anthony still wore her grey gown, 
with a little fichu of white silk muslin drawn 
round her shoulders and fastened with a 
tiny emerald and diamond lace-pin. Very 
sweet she looked, and Gerald O'Neill seemed 
to think so, as she left her chair and came 
to give him weicome. 

He took a_ proffered chair, and sat for 
some time chatting pleasantly to them both, 
telling them something of what had happened 
in the years, and of how glad he was to get 
back to the old country once more. Then 
he talked of his new house at Woodlands, 
and of the much needed improvements he 
meant to carry out there. Dolly at length 
got up and left them together. 

Marcella sat very still, and looked into the 

























































fre. as her old friend opened the door to 
jet Dolly pass out. Her heart beat painfully, 
and a great shyness came over her, which 
made her almost wish that he would offer 
to help Dolly to see after the supper. But he 
closed the door softly, and came back and 
stood before her. 

“[ suppose you have guessed what brought 
me here this evening,” he said, looking down 
at her earnestly. 

She did not answer him, though her breath 
came quickly and her heart beat painfully. 
Of course she knew. He had come to ask 
for Dolly. What else could it be? And how 
could she live afterwards? 

“T have come to ask you a question,” he 
went on, seeing she did not answer him. 

“Go on,” she answered, in a voice which 
seemed to come from far off; she could 
not recognise it as her own. 

He walked up and down the room once 
or twice, then suddenly stopped and came 
close beside her. 

“T said just now that I wished to ask you 
a question. But I don’t. I only want an 
answer to the question I asked you twenty 
years ago. Will you keep me waiting longer 
for it, dear? Will you, Tony?” 

She had begun to tremble, and when he 
called her by the old name she broke into 
a little cry which was _half-sobbing, half- 
laughter. It was a name she had not heard 
since her girlhood, a pet name _ she _ had 
given herself when a baby. And the sound of 
it, bringing as. it did a promise of happiness 
which she could yet hardly believe in, 
brought with it too a thousand regrets for 
her lost girlhood and the happiness of 
youth. 

“Can you mean it, Gerald?” she whispered 
at length, “after all those long, long years?” 
She was twisting the little old-fashioned rings 
on her finger, and gazing into the fire with 
eyes that shone with tears. ‘But oh! my 
dear, I'm an old, worn-out woman. And I 
thought it was Dolly you wanted all the 
time. 

He took her trembling hands in his. 
“Dolly!” he laughed. “ Why, Dolly is a 
child! And a dear child too, though I owe 
her a grudge for keeping you from me _ so 
long. But she has made amends for it. She 
was the innocent cause of keeping us apart 
at first; but now, thank God! she has brought 
us together again. Until I met her, and was 
attracted to her by her great resemblance to 
vou, | had thought you dead or married, and 
lost to me for ever. But when she told me 
your name I guessed at once that it could 
be only you. The last time IT met her I 
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took her into my confidence, and found out 
all about you. I have heard how you toil 
year in and year out over that beloved garden 
of yours. Forgive me, dear; I don’t object 
to your gardening, but I want to see to it that 
you do it with adequate help. And, of course, 
of ycourse, you'll keep Dolly too. Can't you 
let her be my child as well as yours? Thank 


God! I have ne lack of wealth for both of 


you. But I was forgetting one thing.” He 
took a tiny case from his pocket. 

**See here,” he went on, with a happy 
smile, ‘‘this is the same little ring I bought 
for you twenty years ago. I could have easily 
got you a handsomer one, but I had kept 
this. You will not refuse it again, will you, 
dear? It is of emeralds and diamonds, and 
I fear now it looks old-fashioned. But, at 
least, it will match your brooch.” He laughed 
almost bkoyishly. ‘I wanted to come with 
Dolly at once the other day, after we'd been 
talking of you. But she wouldn’t let me come 
till to-day. I can’t guess why.” 

Miss Marcella’s eyes looked up at him as 
though she were puzzled too. Then suddenly 
a light came into her face, and she flushed 
all over again. It was one of her girlish 
charms which she had never lost, he thought 
to himself, this trick of blushing rosy red at 
every provocation. 

She knew now the reason Dolly had insisted 
on her wearing the pretty grey gown and 
bonnet this morning, and why she had sat 
up late last night to make the silk muslin 
fichu which added so much grace and softness 
to the elderly woman’s dress. She would not 
let her aunt into the secret till her lover 
himself would come and tell her. And she 
would not let him come till Sunday, lest he 
should find Marcella in the faded and clay- 
stained garden dress and ugly old brown hat 
which was her usual weekday garb. 

**And that,” wise Dolly said to herself, 
“would never do at all.” 

The little conspirator now softly opened 
the door, and announced that supper was 
ready. 

‘Well, Dolly,” said Captain O'Neill, “ I’m 
glad to say your aunt and I have settled 
matters between us—finally this time, I hope. 
And now I want you to tell me at once if 
you're quite willing to accept me as your 
uncle. Because if you have any objection, I 
shouldn't be surprised if my dear Tony would 
refuse me again.” 

For answer Dolly rushed at her aunt and 
kissed her; then put out her arms and hugged 
them both in one embrace. 

‘You are the dearest little old people,” she 
said impudently. 
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May 18ru.—Early Christian 
Missionaries. 

Passage for reading—Acts xiii. 1—12. 
OINTS. Missionaries tothe heathen. 
1. Called by God’s Holy Spirit. 

2. Sent out in faith and prayer. 

3. Opposed by evil men. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Marching Orders. 
\ regiment once received orders to 
plant some heavy guns on the top 
: } of a very steep hill. The soldiers 
= dragged them to the base of the 


hill, but were unable at first to 


get them any further. An officer, seeing the 
state of affairs, cried, **Men, it must be done! I 
have the orders in my pocket.” <As they began 


again to make the attempt, the wind, which had 
been in their teeth, veered round and helped them 
by blowing strongly in their rear, and they gained 
t he ippointed spot. So has the Church orders to 
make an advance upon all nations, and so does 
the wind of God's Holy Spirit help them in their 
difficult work. 

The Ship of Prayer. Christ always sails in the 
ship of prayer, and though the pilot be asleep, 
et He steers safely. He sees the hidden rocks, 
secret dangers, and needs no star nor compass. 
lle fills the sails of the Church's ship with 
prosperous gales to bring her into safety. He 
turns storms into calms at His Church's cry, 
and when the dangers of the deep are passed 
He bringeth the ship of His Church into the 
haven where they would be. It is the breath of 
His Spirit that fills the sails. His people’s trust 
in Him shall never be in vain. Through tempests 
of opposition and waves of trouble, He lands 
them at last on the shores of success. For the 
work is His, and it must succeed, 

Opposition. Do by the troubles you may meet 
as porters do who carry heavy burdens. Lift 
them again and again before taking them on 
your back. That is, often lift up in thought 
those evils that may befall you for Christ and 
His truth, and try how you can manage if called 
to endure them. Set before you on the one hand 
poverty, difficulties, opposition, hindrances, perhaps 
banishment from home and loved ones, and on 
the other set the precious truths of the Gospel, 
and the sweet promises made to those that shall 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


hold fast the word of patience in the midst 
evil men. 


St. Paul at Antioch 
Passage for reading— Acts wiii. 43 


May 25T1! 


PoINTs. 1. Jews strengthened in the fait! 

2. Gentiles hear the word of God. 

3. Apostles are joyful in tribulation. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Fresh Strength. The fact of the 
Scriptures furnishing nourishment and_ strength 
to the soul is one of the most real experiences 
of which we have knowledge. None of us “by 
taking thought can add one cubit to his stature. 
But all Christians may, by taking in the thoughts 
and words of God and feeding on them, and 
inwardly digesting them, grow rapidly in faith 
and knowledge and love, which are by Christ 


Jesus. 
Spread of the Gospel. As in the time of the 
\postles, so in thes days the Gospel is mak 


ing its way in a marvellous manner into the 
nations where its entrance was formerly barred. 
Forexample, Japan, till lately an apparently hope- 
less field of Christian enterprise, is stretching 
out its hands for the Gospel... The movement in 
Hitherto a 
sealed kingdom, it is now open to influences 


that country is simply amazing. 


from all the world, is sending out the noblest 
young men to the schools of Christian nations to 
imbibe and bring back the spirit and institutions 
of Christianity. So, too, is it with Mexico, for 
hundreds of years under a debased form of religion 
little better than heathenism. She is thirsting 
for the Gospel of Christ. And the ery comes from 
many other lands. ‘‘Come over and help us 
rings in our ears from many a distant region. 
Africa is open to Christ in a marvellous way. 
The islanders of the South Seas are lifting up 
their hands to God. Never were calls for help 
more urgent than now. Shall we shut our ears 
to the cry? 

Strength in Tribulation. A clergyman was re- 
covering from a dangerous illness, when one of 
his friends said to him, **Though God seems to 
be bringing you up from the gates of death, yet 
it will be a long time before you gain sufficient 
strength and vigour of mind to be able to preach 
* Yon are 
for this six weeks’ illness 


as usual.” The good man answered, 
mistaken, my friend: 






















has taught | more real divinity than all my 
past studies ill my ten years’ ministry put 


together.” 


Jt isr.—St. Paul at Lystra. 
Passage for reading—Acts viv. 8—22. 
Points. 1. 7 \postles give proof of their mission. 
They refuse Divine honours. 
. They testify tot 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Miracles. Are miracles conclusive 


tests of a Divine mission? They are. Moses was 


living God, 


weredited by the miracles of the exodus and the 
iiderness. When his commission from God was 
illed in question the matter was decided by a 
(Num. xii. 10). Joshua, Elijah, 
rs were attested to as having been 


isible mit 


Daniel, and 


sent by God by special signs of Divine power. 
Our Lord referred to His own miracles as_ wit 
nesses to His ministry. The Apostles appealed lo 
e same in proof of their own mission. ‘* The 


vorks that I do,” said Christ, “they bear witness 
Me”: ar miraculous powers in the Church 
d not ceast ill the Gospel had been carried 
into every part of the then known world. 

Types of the Humble. A humble saint looks 
* Whosoever 


ishes to be chief among you let him be your 


most like l itizen of heaven. 
servant.” It is not often that Christ's servants 
re tempted, like Paul and Barnabas, with undue 
honours. They are more yenerally despised by the 
men of this world. But as incense smells the 
sweetest when it is beaten the smallest, so saints 
look fairest when they lie lowest. Pride in the 
soul is like weeds in a garden, which grow most 
, 


1 


while the flowe are decaying. God will not 
suffer such a weed to grow in His garden with 
mt taking some course to root it up. <A true 


} 


ike a vessel cast into the sea—the 


Christian is 
more it fills, the more it sinks. 

A Good Sermon What a grand example of a 
sermon suited to the hearers! There was ho 
hement appeal, no angry rebuke, but a simple, 
rest setting forth of God's truth. What else 


ive God's ministers to do but to set forth the 
nature of God, the will of God, and the person 
und work Christ? God's truth applied by the 
power of the Holy Spirit will enter the soul and 
bring with it light and power. How calm are 
Christ's sermons! How simple were John the 


‘Behold the Lamb of God”! 


> 
Baptist s 
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It is the still, small voice of the Gospel which 
reaches the conscience and touches the heart far 
quicker than the thunders of the law. ‘Come 
and see,” said one new disciple to another. 
* Look and live.” ‘* Believe and be saved.” These 
are the calls by which men are gathered in and 
souls are saved, 


June 81n.—The Council at Jerusalem. 
Passage for reading—Acts xv. 22—33. 
Points. Christian liberty 
1. Sets free from ceremonial observances 
2. Does not allow sin. 
3. Brings comfort and joy. 
ILLUSTRATIONS, Burdens. 
at the entrance of a narrow passage in London 
over which is written, ‘*‘ No burdens allowed t 
pass through.” * And yet we do constantly pass 
with ours,” said one friend to another, as they 
turned up the pussage out of the busy street, 
They carried no visible burdens, but were like 


There is a gateway 


many who, with no outward weight on their 
shoulders, often stoop inwardly under the burden 
of a heavy load in their hearts. The code of 
Jewish ordinances was a heavy load to the Gentile 
Christians, and the decision which set them free 
sent them on their way rejoicing. 

Sins. A sailor remarks: “Sailing from Cuba, we 
thought we had gained sixty miles in our course 
one day, but at the next observation we found 
that we had Jost more than thirty. It was 
caused by an undercurrent. The$ship had _ bee 
going forward by the wind, but back by the 
current.” So aman’s course in religion may often 
seem to be right and progressive, but the under 
current of his besetting sins is driving him the 
contrary way. ‘* Keep innocency, and take heed 
to the thing that is right for that (alone) shail 
bring a man peace at the last.” 

The Law and the Gospel. The law was meant to 
prepare men for Christ by showing that there is 
no way of salvation but through Him, Its first 
end was to show the sinfulness of sin, which 
could only be forgiven by sacrifice, and so pre 
pared the way for faith in the one sacrifice of 
Christ once offered. The second end was to guard 
the chosen race, to keep them as a _ separate 
people, so that at the right time the Gospel of 
Christ might spring forth and go out from them 
as the joy and comfort of the whole human race. 
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Heroes of God. | 











by James Baker, F.R.Hist.Soc., Author of ‘** The Forgotten Great Englishman,” 


‘*The Gleaming Dawn,”’ 


‘*The Cardinal’s Page,’’ Etc. 


PART I. 


HEIR powerful and 
intense struggle for 
freedom of con- 
science offers one 
of the most strik- 
ing tragedies in 
the world’s | his- 
tory.”* So wrote 
an hereditary 

enemy of these Heroes of Prague; en- 
foreed to stand aside in awe and ad- 
miration at the valour, and persistency, 
and intrepid disregard of bodily danger 
of those Bohemians, who shook the 
civilised world. 

Oxford was their teacher, Wyclif their 
leader, Wyclifites their proud designation. 
It was England that awoke late in the 
fourteenth century to all the existing 
evils of the overlordship of Rome: 
awoke to teach the world man’s soul 
was free, Christ alone being the Overlord ; 
and it was this teaching the Bohemians 
then clustering in England, at Oxford 
and at Court, seized upon, with fiery, 
passionate ardour, and transplanted to 
Prague. Men, aye, even the common 
folk in England and in Bohemia, were 
beginning to think for themselves, and 
to ponder over the vast riches of the 
Churchmen and the deep poverty of 
the people. Great monasteries, rich in 
all splendour and beauty of architecture, 
towered up in peaceful vales; all the 
lands around and vast flocks and herds 
belonged to the monks, but the people 
starved; lay in rushes huddled together 
for warmth; were refused ofttimes the 
spiritual comfort of a priest’s prayers, save 
those prayers were paid for; and even 





* Friedrich von Bodenstedt’s “ Recol ections.”’ 


the Pope himself as he travelled through 
Kurope was heard to utter more oaths 
and curses than blessings, and to inveigh 
against even God’s weather in the name 
of the devil and of hell. 

But in the market-places men talked 
boldly of how John Wryclif said these 
Churchmen were not of Christ, and of 
how John Hus had said, only to the Holy 
Scriptures must they yield reverential 
obedience. 

Hus they had burnt, these men of 
Rome, but through all Bohemia a seeth- 
ing ferment was in men’s minds, and 
they would have freedom; and by the 
men of Oxford who had come to Prague 
they could learn the true teaching of 
John Wyclif, and him they would follow, 
even as John Hus had followed him— 
to death. 

So this little country, encircled by 
mountains, as England is encircled by 
the sea, defied the mightiest force in the 
world—Rome. So long as King Wenceslas 
lived, the Bohemian Wryclifites had as 
their friend his good Queen Sophie, who 
had ever befriended Hus and his followers. 
The Council of Constance that had slain 
Hus had even prepared an accusation 
against her, that ‘she had confirmed 
Hus and other heretics in their obstinacy, 
had treated the Papal decrees with open 
contempt, and had expelled the Romanist 
priests from her private estates. replacing 
them by Hussites”; and one of her friends 
was the man who proved to be the born 
leader of men, and inventor of novel 
fighting tactics that revolutionised war 
and enabled the Bohemians to defeat 
the vast hosts hurled against them. 

It was at the Court of King Wenceslas 
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one day that this man, who had already 
lost an eye in war, was seen by the King 
to be unusually silent and with a troubled 
mien. ‘“ What is it?” asked the King, 
‘*that makes thee so troubled, when all 
around are gay?” ‘What Bohemian 
can be gay or have an untroubled face,” 
replied Jan Zizka, ‘** when our people are 
reviled and ill-treated and pursued, and 
our noblest men burnt in foreign lands 
as criminals?” It was a bold answer 
for the King was wavering, as he so 
often wavered, between his love for his 
Queen and his own people and his fear 
of Rome; but he answered, “ Dear Jan, 


what can we say to that? What is to 
be done? Can we alter that? Is 
there any means by which we can 
remedy this? If you know any way 
to do so, right it yourself; we give 
our consent most’ willingly.” With 
what intense zeal, and fiery, reckless 
ralour, Jan Zizka took the King at his 


word; and when the King in his weak 
and yielding moments decreed that the 
lax priests who had been driven out of 
Prague, and who refused the cup to the 
people, should be allowed to return and 
again refuse the cup, he was met in the 
streets by a great concourse of people, 
led by Nicholas of Pistna, the Burggraf 
of Hus and Prachatic, who demanded 
that the number of the churches wherein 
it was permitted to take both the bread 
and wine in the Sacrament should be 
increased. 

The King ordered Nicholas to quit 
Prague, and he obeyed ; but his obedience 
led to vast masses of the people gather- 
ing round him. ‘4 hill-top some sixty 
miles south of Prague, near Bechyn, was 
chosen as the place of meeting. From 
all parts of the land streamed in the 
processions of men and women, headed 
by their Wyclifite priests bearing the 
Sacrament, to this hill, where already 
were camping the people in their thou- 
sands who would worship God in free- 
dom. Mount Tabor they called the hill. 

It was on July 22nd, 1419, that Nicholas 


of Hus called together upon his little 
hill plateau all those in Bohemia who 
clung to the right to have the cup in 
the Lord’s Supper handed to them. All 
classes and all grades of citizens and 
peasants swarmed out of cities and 
towns and from the countryside to this 


Tabor, until 42,000 were assembled there, 
all 


and in calm, and in deep religious 
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feast of 


the 


earnestness, prayer and 
praise went on. From all sides came jp 
the processions, led by the holy saera. 
ment and by banners. They were joy. 
fully received as brothers and sisters op 
the hill-top, and each troop assigned its 
position. The priests divided the day’s 
work—some to preach, some to give 


counsel, others to give the holy saera- 
ment. This continued until midday; 
then came the midday meal of food 


brought by each other and divided, the 
poor sharing equally with the rich, so that 
all had sufficient. 
games were allowed; the rest of the day 
Was spent in conversation, in conferences, 
and the urging of all to unity, brother. 
hood, and the clinging fast to the right to 
receive the Cup: that cup, that chalice, 
Which was to be so inspiring a sign to 
thousands—a term of highest honour, to be 
termed a Kelchner or Chalicer: and this 
cup on their banners was to become an 
awful cause of terror to their enemies, 
The right to read the Bible in freedom 
was also to be clung to—so John Wyelif 
had taught them; and the action of Rome 
and of their enemies in their own land 
was debated; but in entire peace the 
gathering dispersed, after making a col- 
lection for those whose lands 
might have been injured by the assembly. 


No music or dancing er 


crops or 


Even their foes declared the day to 
have been a heart and soul inspiring 
feast, an idyllic religious festival; but 
eight days later another scene was 
enacted at Prague, for on Sunday, 


July 30th, there burst forth a storm of 


rage and fury in that city that threat- 
ened to overthrow the power of the 
King. 

He had of Jate inclined rather to the 


side of Rome and of the Emperor Sigis- 
mund than to his wife’s inclination and 
to the wishes of his people, and had but 
lately placed as magistrates in power, in 
the division of Prague that is called the 
New Town, men who were strongly anti- 
Hussite. All meetings were suppressed, 
and the Hussite children in the schools 
were driven out and the schools given 
over to the Papal party. But in the 
Maria Schnee Church, one of the churches 
still left to the Chalice or Wyclif party, 
there was preaching a monk of Selau 
named John, a fiery, declamatory orator 
whom the folk flocked to hear: and on 
this Sunday, after the great gathering 
on the peaceful hill-top, he headed a 




















from his church to the St. 


procession 
ivch, passing across the great 


Stephen’s ©! 


market square, still one of the largest 
and most remarkable squares in Europe. 
The procession grew to formidable 
yumbers, and as the excited religious 
folk reached the Council House in this 
vreat square they were opposed and 
surrounded by the jeering, taunting 
magistrates and councillors, and their 


servants and followers. The uproar and 
tumult led on to blows, stones were 
thrown at the Monk John and the Sacra- 
ment he Was bearing. Quickly the 
rumour and noise of the attacks spread: 
from all sides hurried up troops of armed 
men, and amongst them came Jan Zizka, 
and, with him as their leader, the Huss- 
ites attacked the Council House, overcame 
all opposition, stormed it, and in their 
fury hurled seven of the councillors from 
the windows, and they were slain in the 
square by the armed men below. Three 
hundred horsemen rode up to quell the 
rising, but their captain turned at the 
sight of the enraged and armed masses 
of the populace, for all around the alarm 
bells were clanging and the people hurry- 
ing to support those who were fighting 
for freedom of faith and of conscience. 

Four of their chiefs were nominated as 
chief burghers; and these took up their 
quarters in the town hall, and all citizens 
were called to arms. The chief points of 
the town were occupied with guards and 
preparation made to resist all attacks: 
whilst still on the ground in the midst 
of the vast square lay the richly-dressed 
bejewelled bodies of the councillors, 
untouched by even the poorest citizen: 
gain was not their object, but freedom 
of mind, soul, and body. 

Prague in those days consisted of the 
part known as the New Town where 
this scene was enacted, the Old Town 
that lay around the famous Carls Bridge 
and the Kleinseite or Little Side, on the 
opposite side of the Moldau. wherein 
Was the king’s palace on the height of 
the Hradschin, dominated by the Cathe- 
dral St. Veit. To-day the town has 
stretched its borders ; but these divisions 
of the town are still most marked, and 
the incidents in Prague's fierce and tragic 
but world-benefiting history can be inter- 
estingly studied and lecated. To-day in 
the north-east corner of the great market 
Square still rises the Rath or Council 
House of the new town: but only one 
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tower remains of the building from whence 
the councillors were hurled. The Moldau 
encircles the new and old town, and on 
the opposite or western bank is the 
Kleinseite. The vigorous action of Jan 
Zizka on this fiery day foretold his future 
work. The King, with his beloved 
Queen Sophie, had ere this retreated to 
Wenzelstein, but there the news reached 
him. His rage at the seizure of one 
half of his capital burst ‘all bounds. 
A courtier ventured to say he had 
foreseen this outbreak: the King in his 
madness seized him and throttled him, 
and would have slain him had not the 
bystanders rescued him: but a stroke of 
paralysis was the retribution of the 
King’s passion. The men of Prague 
listened to the King’s counsellors and 
promised obedience. and a new magis- 
trate after their own hearts was placed 
over them, but the King never recovered, 
and on August 16th he died. 

The death of the King let loose the 
pent-up rage of the Bohemians against 
the abuses and evil life of the time. 
Monasteries and nunneries were attacked 
and destroyed, but no blood was_ spilt 
save that a man who paraded in holy 
vestments was slain for his irreverence. 
Nuns were even given protection when 
their nunnery was destroyed: it was 
the evil life the men of Prague attacked, 
as illustrated by their destruction of the 
open houses for wickedness permitted 
under Rome's régime. 

Was Sigismund * the Word-Breaker” to 
be King? He was at Ofen, in Hungary, 
undecided whether to go on with his 
war against the Turks or to march 
against his own people, the Bohemians. 
He was still at war with Venice, and his 
troubles with Poland were ever recur- 
ring. 

At length his decision was made _ to 
continue his campaign against the Turks; 
and to the Bohemians’ joy their good 
Queen Sophie was appointed Regent, and 
Cenek, of Wartenberg, as president of 
the Council. 

These Wartenbergers were a mighty 
race, and held half Bohemia in their 
thrall. Cenek was well inclined to Wyc- 
lifism, and, at a Council that was soon 
held, King Sigismund was in plain lan- 
guage told his duty. 

The chalice, the cup, was to be for the 
laity in all churches. The calling of 
those who took the cup heretics, or, as 
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in the German, Ketzers, was forbidden. 
No Pope’s bulls were to be published in 
ehurch or market-place without the con- 
sent of the King’s Council. Here was a 
blow at the power of monk and priest! 
Think of the temerity of such a com- 
mand! No Bohemian was to be haled 
before any authority outside Bohemia. 
No houses of open wickedness were to be 
allowed in the towns. The gospel and 
epistle at least were to be read in the 
native tongue at the mass. 

What did the King answer? What 
could he answer, with the whole power 
of Rome pressing him on the one hand, 
and these forceful, passionate, and re- 
sourceful Bohemians on the other? He 
temporised with the matter; but Queen 
Sophie pressed him; then he replied: 


when he came he would confer with 
them. The Church, Pope, and Council 
had declared against Wyclif and Hus, 


and it was only by their yielding that 
war could be avoided. But these Bo- 
hemians and Moravians had at last 
heard the Word of God in their own 
tongue; they had learnt the real mean- 
ing of Christ’s teaching, and the words 
Ketzer (heretic) and Bohemian had _ be- 
come synonymous; all were heretics, and 
to the Bible alone they clung for their 
guidance, so deeply had their master 
Wyclif's teaching penetrated into their 
souls, 

His teaching was being upheld by one 
who. as Principal of St. Edmund’s Hall, 
Oxford, and a staunch Wryelifite, had 
been forced to flee from that University, 
and had become one of the leading men 
of the University of Prague: and _ prob- 
ably his influence was at work in those 
conditions and instructions so boldly laid 
before King Sigismund. For three years 
already he had been in Prague; later 
on, in the following year (1420), he was 
chosen as the judge and peacemaker 
between the men of Prague and the 
Taborites. No writer on these fierce 
years of desperate struggle for free- 
dom in Prague can ignore the influ- 
ence of Peter Payne, who, as Palacky, 
the great Bohemian historian, says, ‘is 
generally spoken of as Master English.” * 
To-day he is remembered throughout 
Bohemia as “ Meister Englisch.” 

Travelling in Bohemia in this twentieth 
century, it is a common sight to see a 
“A For- 


and “The Gleaming Dawn.”’ 


* Full details of his life and work will be found in 
Great Englishman” 
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line of 
bearing their 
and their pillows whereon to lay theiy 


winding 
women, 


peasants, men 
bundles of 


and 
food 


heads at night, wending their Way 
through fields and villages and on 
through towns; an old greybeard, the 
father of their village, quietly going 
before them and leading them. Some. 
times they recite prayers, and at others 
break into melodious chanting, that comes 
softly over the fields as the peasant 
women in their bright colours twist jy 
and out betwixt the trees and 
land. No priest accompanies them to 
these pilgrimages; in fact, often the 
Church forbids them, and will not con- 
secrate their mountain chapels and pray- 
ing places. 

It was just this love of these pilgrim. 
ages that first brought the Bohemian folk 
into open national strife; and it was in 
this love for these gatherings that Jan 
Zizka and Nicholas of Hus saw their 
strength, their opportunities for teaching 
the common folk, and their power to weld 
the people into one united mass, irresisi- 
ible if organised. 

On September 29th a great gathering was 
held at Jesenitz, some four hours’ journey 
south of Prague; and from Pilsen and 
Prague, and from neighbouring towns, the 
folk poured forth in their heavy, cun- 
brous waggons and on foot. All was peace- 


meadow 


ful. Prayer and praise and exhortation 
filled the day, and the next assembly 
was convened for November 10th at 


Prague; but they were warned of the 
danger ahead, and Koranda, one of the 
leaders, urged them to change their staves 
for swords. Late at night the assembly 
decided en masse to escort their brothers 
and sisters of Prague back to their 
homes; and this vast concourse swarmed 
into the city, past the fortress of the 
Wryschehrad held by the King’s troops; 
on into the new town. The town-folk 
came forth to meet them with torches 
and lanterns, the bells clanged forth as 
a greeting, and the Praguers hospitably 
received these pilgrims, who for days 
remained in the city: and many relics 
and pictures were torn from the churches 
and destroyed, until on October 6th an 
armed confederation was agreed to with 
Queen, Burgomaster, prelates, nobles, 
knights, towns and parishes, “to defend 
the freedom of Word, and to re 
pulse the falsely imposed stigma of 
heretics on the Bohemian people.” 


God's 
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But Jan Zizka knew that many had 
joined this Bund or union only to calm the 
excited folk, and by no means to grant 
them their freedom. He knew war must 
come, and with intense forethought made 
his preparations. Power to take the 
offensive he had none; and yet he was 
about to defy, even in arms, the greatest 
power on eart h. Some, nay, many, of the 
Wvelifites declared it to be wrong to take 
the sword: and to satisfy these he and 
Nicholas of Hus went to the University, 
and asked the doctors and theologians if 
it were right to fight for the freedom of 
truth. For answer they were told ‘ only 
as a last resource; but if attacked and 
threatened with extermination, then the 
blood be on the head of their cruel 
foes, and that defence of the truth, and 
of the faithful, was not only justified, but 
commanded,” 

No longer did Zizka wait. Until now 
Nicholas of Hus had led the people: but 
now Zizka was to take command. Sigis- 
mund soon had news of the armed Bund. 
He forbade the pilgrimage for Novem- 
ber 10th, and forced Queen Sophie 
to hire German troops to garrison the 
castle and monasteries and all the great 
buildings on the west side of the Moldau. 
The Germans! the hated, hereditary foes 
of the Bohemians. New towers of defence 
were quickly put on the western side of 
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the great Carls Bridge by Sigismund'’s 
men. What had Zizka to oppose to this ? 
Peasants! With their flails and reaping- 


hooks, clubs and billhooks: and their 
waggons used ordinarily to bear their 
crops to the garner. 

But Zizka bound their flails with iron, 


and their clubs he studded with spikes. 
Their reaping-hooks and billhooks became 
long weapons, that could hook a knight 
from his horse ere his sword was avail- 
able; and the waggons linked together with 
chains, and hung with defensive boards 
bound with iron, became movable forts, 
against which the shock of men in armour 
availed naught. The day was at hand 
when the clanging of those waggon chains 
and the low rumble of their movement, 
would) put to flight all the assembled 
armies of Europe, led on by Rome's, and 
it must be said by England's, cardinals ; 
for Cardinal Julian, afterwards Pope, and 
the proud Cardinal Beaufort of Winchester 
both fled, amidst hundreds of thousands 


of troops, from these moving waggon- 
forts filled with Whyclifites. But that 
day was not yet. Zizka was already 
training his peasants and the knights 
who were with him to manceuvre with 
his novel weapons, when there came 
a strong command from Sigismund to 


forbid the gathering in Prague on No- 
vember 10th. 









































By S. Baring-Gould, Author of 
‘*Mehalah,’’ ‘‘ Court Royal,” 
Etc. 


ay SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I. XXix. 


N ind Bessie Homer, children « man who had been anxious to vive them an education that would them: for some- 
thing better and more intellectual than nail-making, have, on their father’s death, been withdrawn from the colleges to which 
they had been sent, and are forced by Adonijah Saach, the man whom their mother marries, to help in his worl Adonijah is 
brutally cruel to Bessie, and burns her badly. This embitters Nebo, and, after a violent scene with his stepfather, he takes 





Bessie away, first to the home of the Allfours, a curious family of cripples; and when they are driven thence at the command 
f the m Saach, who is something of a money-lender, they set out for a co-operative colony near Bromsgrove, t ure overtake: 

the way by Fred and Sylvia Folly, who take pity on the girl's weakness and offer shelter to the pair. Sylvia is in love with 
Reginald Oswestry, and sends him by her brother a love token on the eve of his departure for the West Indies, but Fred neglects 


to deliver it, and prevaricates when Sylvia asks about its reception. Nebo interests Sylvia in the life of the nailers, and sbe 





determines to put at their disposal for allotment gardens a farm which she owns. Saach puts in an appearance at Clentham, the 


home of the Follys, and attempts by bullying to get Bessie back, but fails. Next night he burglariously enters the house, but is 
detected by Fred Folly Nebo appears on the scene in time to save Fred from the violence of Saach, and, to his surprise, the 
intruder is allowed to escape ‘for Bessie’s sake. Saach ill-treats his wife, who flees to the Allfours for refuge, and while with 
them, unknown to her husband, makes a will, leaving her property, in the event of her death, to Nebo. Her injuries prove 
fatal, and her death oecury in time to break off negotiations upon which her husband has entered for the sale of her property. 


Nebo has already taken possession of Miss Folly’s farm, the Royd, when Abraham Allfours brings him the news of his mother’s 


leath, and hands him the will. Although he strongly suspects that his stepfather had a hand in his mother’s death, Nebo can 
do nothing in face of the verdict of ‘“‘ Accidental death "-returned by the coroner's jury. However, he promises to turn Saach 
out of the ittage, which is now his, and Saach retaliates by carrying off Bessie during her brother's absene e 


CHAPTER XXX. Saach an admission that he had taken the girl 


A TEMPTING OFFER away, and then to devise a method whereby he 
: — _ _ — ) ‘f 
Jag. Let’s meet as little as we can might oblige Saach to morn her. But Nebo 
Orl. I do desire we may be better strangers. was too impetuons to do this. 
As You Like It, iii. 2. “What brings you here?” asked Mr. Saaeh, 


EBO entered the house who was seated at the table on which burned a 
abruptly without having lamp, and he was engaged in clouting one of 


considered beforehand his boots that he had removed and had _ placed 
what line he should on the table. He held the boot with his band- 
adopt with his step- aged left hand, and wielded the hammer with 
father. He had no the other. As Saach spoke, he turned his face 


grounds for assuming towards his stepson with a malevolent leer, which 
that he had carried conveyed to Nebo the impression that he had 





Bessie off, but he knew heen expected, and that his stepfather was 
that the man owed him a grudge, and that in prepared for the visit. 
no other way could he more sensibly punish “T have come to see if Bessie be here, an- 


his stepson. He knew that Saach was malignant swered the young man with vehemence, as he 
and unscrupulous. A man of ordinary prudence strode towards the table and confronted the 
would have thought out a suitable course of worker 

proceeding, so as in the first place to draw from “And, as you see, she ain’t ‘eere,’ answered 








\donijah, and continued to hammer at his boot. 
As he hammered he chuckled and glanced side- 


ways insultingly at his stepson. 


, “She is gone from the Royd,” said Nebo, “and 

[ require you to inform me where she is.” 

/ «J will tell you,” replied Saach. “ You must 
‘ave “eered as ‘ow the sodgers ‘ave been through 
the town. She ’as run after the red-coats.” 

“A lie! laimed Nebo. “ You know it is 
a lie, and that Bessie is as incapable of doing 
that as you are incapable of doing a worth) 
act.’ 

“T know what wenches are—wenches as runs 
way from ‘ome, and their mothers. They 
mostly goes after the sodgers.” 

“You have taken her away,” burst forth Nebo 

furiously. “You have hidden her somewhere. 

| Where 1s she 


“Tf I ’ad took ’er away,” said Saach, as he 
laid down the hammer, and Jooked full at Nebo 


with manifest enjoyment of his distress; “if I 
ad took ‘er away, do you suppose I wud tell 
you what I ’ad done with ’er?” 

“T will f the truth from you. I have put 
the matter in the hands of the police.’ 

Saach laughed boisterously. 


“Look ’eere, Nebo,” said he: “for argiment’s 
sike, let us assume as I ’ave a took the wench 


t+ Becos I’m a respeckable man, 


away. For why 
an’ I don’t choose as my wite’s child should be 
made a talk about, wi’ a fine band-box young 
gen'leman dancin’ about ’er, and doin’ what ’ee 
can to bring ’er into the dirt.” 

“Saach !” gasped Nebo, livid with rage 

“But there! It’s just for argiment’s sake I 
llowed it. If I ’ad a done it, and the perlice 
found it out, and axed why I did it, an’ I told 
em, wot ‘ud they say but ‘ Right thou art, old 
man, and your fillin’s, us respects ’em. You 
we done the proper thing.’ But theere, I don’t 
say I done it. Wot I sez is, say I, ’er ‘ave run 
alter the red-coats. They be on their way to 
Chester. 


Nebo stood trembling with wrath and unable 


to frame a sentence. He had come in un- 
prepared, and at this moment he felt his in- 
upacity to cope with this brutal man. 


“Yes,” continued Saach, “the sodgers be on 
their way to Chester, wi’ a band a playing afore 
em, and Bessie an’ other light wenches trapsying 
ter. You foller, and try your scholar words to 
ersuade ‘er to come back. But the red-coats wull 
prove too attractive, I guess.” 

Nebo tried to speak, but only spluttered in- 
coherent words. 


\donijah coolly resumed his work. 

Presently the young man ‘had sufficiently re- 
gained his composure-to be able to say in a 
husky voi ‘Saach, with such as yourself there 
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are only two ways in which to deal. You must 
either be threatened or bribed.” 

“Ah!” said the nail-master, “an’ you ‘ave tried 
the threat of the perlice and failed. Now let us 
‘ear the hoffer of a bribe.” 

“You know that I have given you notice 
to quit this house.” 

“T ave not forgot it,” answered his stepfather ; 
“T am an honest man, and when you gave me 
that theere notice, J also told you as I always paid 
my scores. | ‘ave not forgotten that theere is » 
little account standin’ between us, as I shull be 
pleased to discharge.” 

“Tell me where my sister is. Restore her to 
me, and I withdraw the notice to quit. I will 
not say another word about your leaving this 
house.” 

“Will you give it up to me, by reg’lar legal 
transfer, this ‘ere ‘ouse an’ all the property ?” 

Nebo drew back amazed at the effrontery of the 
man. 

“No,” said he; “if it has been your game to 
force me to part with my mother’s estate by 
this infamous trick, I defy you. I shall find her, 
wheresoever you may have hidden her. My offer 
is limited to this: put me in the way to discovei 
her whereabouts, and I will no longer disturb you 
in the occupation of this cottage.” 

“For this ’eere bloomin’ ’ouse I don’t kear 
a snap,” retorted Adonijah. “1 ‘ave already 
settled to go into better quarters, wheere I can 
drive my trade with more ease, havin’ plenty 
o elbow room, which lacks ’eere.” 

“Your trade I shall cut away from under 
you, from you and all your fellow-foggers, 
exclaimed Nebo. “Be prepared for that. 
Shortly I shall have started my Nail Forgers’ 
Co-operative Society, and every man who is worth 
his salt will join it, and where will you and 
the rest be who have spun your webs and drawn 
the poor workers into your meshes, that you may 
suck their blood = 

“Oh! you are on the threatenin’ line again,” 
said Saach contemptuously. “ We shall see. We 
masters are not so easy set aside as you suppose. 
We can combine as well as can the nailers.” 

“We will discuss this another time. We will 
test the strength and stay of the sides, the workers 
and they who prey upon them. Once again I 
ask, where is Bessie? I demand her of you.” 

Saach raised the lamp and let the light flood 
Nebo’s quivering face. Adonijah had the advan- 
tage. He was prepared for the visit, and he was 
enjoying the unhappiness, the impatience and 
anger of his adversary. This man, as Nebo firmly 
believed, had been the cause of his mother’s 
death, and now he had carried off his sister. What 
had he done with her? The thought was full of 
torture to him, for he knew how unscrupulous this 
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Saach was. He knew him by bitter experience— 
two years of close intimacy under one roof, at one 
table. 

“You demand Bessie,” said Saach, composedly 
hammering his boot, after he had set down 
the light once more on the table. “Oh! you 
demand ’er! Wot if I say you shun’t ’ave er?” 

“You admit that you have carried her off?” 

“T admit nothin’.” 

“T shall find her in spite of you,” said Nebo, 
panting with rage; “and by the life of me, if 
harm has come to her, nothing, nothing, no scruple 
shall save you from such a punisliment as you 
merit !” 

He turned and 
under a sense of defeat. 
to attempt more with 
ignorant. 

And in the boiling heart of Nebo swelled 
up this resolution and came to a head: “I will 
undersell, buy out, and wreck the whole, accursed 
business of this man. Only in this manner can 
I pay him his deserts. Would that I had money 
sufficient to start the Company‘! I cannot, I will 
not ask Miss Folly for more.” 

He ran against a couple of gentlemen. 

As he drew off with a churlish apology, one 
said in a bland tone, with a smile that displayed 
“T beg your pardon— 


left the cottage, labouring 
It was useless for him 
this man—cruel and 


a set of projecting teeth, : 
Mr. Nebo Homer ?” 

“T am he. What do you want with me?” 

“You are the possessor of the house and 
of several other tenements and plots of ground 
covering in all about ten acres of the Waste 
Moor ?” 

“Well, what of that?” 

“We were in treaty with Mr. Saach, under the 
impression that he was the owner, but it seems 
that he is not. You have been pointed out to us 
as inheriting these parcels of land from your 
mother, lately deceased. Allow me to introduce 
myself—my name is Pershore, and my friend, 
Mr. Sackwell.” 

*T have no time now to attend to such matters,” 
said Nebo roughly. 

“No, perhaps not, but you will allow us to walk 
beside you, and we can make you a proposal 
which you can consider at your leisure. There 
can be no harm in our mentioning it.” 

“T am on my way to the Royd.” 

“Mr. Homer, we are the last persons to press 
ourselves uninvited on anyone. If we ask to 
be allowed to attend you and ventilate a little 
matter on the way, it is because a decision made 
speedily would be of mutual] advantage. If you 
have some other matters worrying you now, 
at least you have an ear open and can re- 
ceive our proposition. We are disposed to meet 
you in a liberal spirit. The Waste Moor is 
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cumposed of a clay that makes excellent fire. 
resisting brick and tile, and it is our purpose 
to establish here extensive works for this object. 
We are ready to buy a bit of soil here and there 
but this does not altogether suit our views, This 
Moor is parcelled out among a number of 
small holders, and it would meet cur wishes if 
we could purchase a congeries of these such ag 
you possess, and for that we are disposed to 
pay down a lump sum of a thousand pounds.” 

“A thousand pounds!” exclaimed Nebo, and 
stood still. 

**We intend floating a company with the object 
of establishing fire-clay works here on a large 
scale.” 

“A thousand pounds!” 

“We will say twelve hundred,” said Mr Sack. 
well, “ but that is our extreme limit.” 

“Now, Mr. Sackwell!” protested Pershore ; 
“you are reckless. I would have never suggested 
such a sum, but as you have spoken, I cannot go 
back on your words.” 

“Close with the offer,” said Sackwell, “and that 
speedily, or we shall try what we can effect with 
the small holders.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Nebo, 


“let me pass; I 


have other things to think of now. Ina 
week hence I will listen to you, but not 
now. I have lost my sister, and I must find 
her.” 


“Will you promise us a definite answer in 
a week?” 


“Yes. Let me go now!” exclaimed Nebo 
impatiently. He was mad—mad with distress 


at the disappearance of Bessie, mad with re- 
sentment against his stepfather, who, as he was 
convinced, had stolen her, mad also at_ this 
man’s insinuation concerning Fred Folly, and mad 
now at the thought that an immense sum was 
within his reach, wherewith to realise his phil- 
anthropical aims, and, withal, thereby to ruin 
Saach. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
A NEW LIGHT. 


“ When good will is show’d, though ‘t come too short, 
The actor must plead pardon.” 
Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 4. 
EXT morning Fred Folly drove to the 
Royd. He had remained the night 
1 Birmingham. 

As he turned into the lane from the 
highway, he was surprised to meet Abraham 
Allfours, whom he saw throw himself into his 
cart, and then drive towards the road and away 
from the Royd. The cripple was marvellously 
agile; he made a spring like a fish and landed 
himself in his little cart, caught the reins, and 
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the donkey at once started at a canter. The 
heast apparently quite understood his master, 
and accommodated himself to his ways. Abra- 
ham lifted his head above the tiller and nodded 
to Fred as he went past, but said nothing. 

The young man drove up to the door of the 
farmhouse, jumped out, and Nebo, as he came 
forth to meet him, saw by his face that the 
expedition had proved resultless. The aunt had 
heard nothing of her niece, and was ignorant 
f her whereabouts. 

Fred had deemed it advisable to go to the 
Birmingham police station and leave there a 
description of the missing girl, after which he 
returned, The local police, meanwhile, had acted 
with leisureliness ; one had visited the Noyd the 
same evening and hid investigated the premises 
with a lantern, and had undertaken to make a 
more thorough investigation on the morrow ; but 


| 
constable 


Fred arrived early, before the reappearance ot 


He did not continue with Nebo for longer than 
uarter of an hour, as he was desirous of 
retu i to Clentham, to his sister, who, as he 


is aware, must be anxious for information. 

\s he drove away, he saw the sergeant of police 
nd a subordinate on their way to commence an 
investigation by daylight of the premises, and to 
interrogate such as could give information—a 
useless form ility, as Fred thought, because he 
ind Nebo had gone into this with thoroughness, 
leaving nothing to be discovered. 

Sylvia received her brother with eager interest, 
nd was much east down when she heard that he 
had no tidings of importance to commuulicate 
She had not slept all night. Not only was she 


troubled at the disappearance of Bessie, but she 


had cares of her own to make her uneasy. Not 
line had reached her from Andros, or from the 
high seas DY a Ship letter. She had ¢ xpected that 


Reginald would have written to offer some apology 
for his conduct. He might find it hard to justify, 


ound in honour to make the attempt. 


The girl had sutfered more than she showed, more, 
indeed, than she cared to admit to herself. She 
was wounded in her self-respect. and the young 
buds of scent love had been cruelly frosted 
Sh 1 sought and found distraction in taking 
eare of Bessie, and she had come to sincerely love 
the girl; and now ensued this harrowing anxiety 
over her fa 

Tl sulfering that Sylvia had undergone had 
esulted in something more than the searing of 


the fronds that her heart had put forth under the 
spring sun of love; it had broadened and deep 
ned her character. Sorrow that cuts sharply 


other effect—it either intensifies 


4 


selfishness, 1 aking the sufferer more deep in the 


; 


or else 
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it widens sympathy to make it ready to take to 
heart all who sutfer. 

Acquaintance with Nebo had ned Sylvia’s 
mind to questions atiecting the welfare and the 
happiness of the workers. She had been drawn 
from solicitude for herself to devote care to the 
needs of the many. Nebo had afforded her, whey 
in trouble calculated to throw her in upon herself, 
interests that had roused her and taken her out of 
herself; so that the passion kindled by personal 
pain had resolved itself into one of eager pity. 
Kind and willing to help she had ever been, but 
had failed to realise what was needed and in 
which direction to offer her assistance. 

“My dear Fred,” said she, “you are looking 
unwell ; are you so?” 

“No, Sylvia; worried, but not unwell. I ean 
think of nothing but Bessie. She is so pretty, 
i d to think 
of the dangers to which she may be exposed, 


that —Good heavens! it makes me m 
“There is one thing you may rely on, Fred? 
said his sister: “wherever Bessie is, she will 
maintain herself upright. I have had the means 
of knowing her better than anyone else except 
perhaps her mother and brother, and | am quite 
sure of this, that frail and feeble as sli may be 
in body, in principle she is a rock of flint.” 
“Yes,” said Fred meditatively ; “for one of 
her class she is marvellously like a lady.” 
“She is a real lady in heart and mind,” said 
Sylvia vehemently, “and that is more than can 
be said of many born ina superiol condition, who 
pat on or put off vetenwe and self-respect as 
Where can she have gone?” 
‘Nebo considers that her stepfather has 


the fashion alters. 


carried her off so as to annoy him. 


“But he could not have done this without her 


consent. From your account there was no sign of 
anything like a struggle?” 

* None whatever.’ 

“Then she must have gone voluntarily It 
seems to me that this is the first point to be 
considered. Next, what inducement can bave 
been held out to her to lead her to cesert the 
Royd and Nebo! 

The young man could offer no suggestion— 
he looked dejected, despondent. 

“Fred,” said Sylvia, “you are tainly out 
of sorts. Come with me into the music room, 
and [ will go over ‘The Speak Eye’ with 
you. 

He shuddered and shrank back Not for the 
world, Sylvia! I could not—indeed, I could not, 


just now.” ; 
“ Well, go into the billiard room, and practise.’ 
“No, [ cannot, I cannot.” 
“Fred,” said Sylvia gravely, “ what a change 
has come over you. It is not right that you 


should be thinking too much of Bessie 

















« T cannot p it It is too horrible to remain 
in uncertainty as to where that innocent girl 
< and what has been done with her. If 
Nebo be right, the worst is possible, with that 
raffian of stepfather, and she deprived of 
very prot 
“No. Fred he is not unprotected. She has 
er sound, st heart. She has with her the 
vest of all tectors.” 

«T hop | know she is a good girl,” said 
Fred, and | ps quivered. 

Sylvia | | intently in his face, and a 
light dawned on her 
“Fred,” she said, more gravely than before. 
‘An idea curred to me. Have you any 
suspicion that re may have gone away so as 
to avoid 
* Avoid avoid me! Why so?” 

“She m have feared for her own heart. 
Fred, you h verhaps shown her rather significant 
attentions she is just the sort of girl to 
vo away rather than run the risk of showing 
ingratitude to you and me, by liking you 
wer mucl Tell me quite frankly, have you 
said anything to her that might cause her to 
suspect that you eared for her?” 

“No, Sylvia, on my honour, no! That I like 
her I do not deny. I am not sure that I do 
not like her too much for my peace of mind. 
But I did not myself suspect this till now 
that she is lost. It is this terrible mystery 
pout | that has made me think that 
perhaps it sO But, indeed, I lave not 
reathed | to her to cause her to suppose 

I ga her a rose, but I meant nothing 

y that 
And he said it, he remembered the 
Maréchal N bud in Bessie’s .work-box, and 
s colour deepened. 

“Oh, Sylvia, do you really suppose that this 
$ possil 
“T do, | 
He drew a long breath, walked to the 
window and looked into the garden, so as to 
recover himself, without having his sister's eyes 
on his w e face. 

Sylvia kn that Fred would never do an 
nworthy act or speak what was not true. 
He was shallow, but eminently transparent 
She coul ely implicitly on his honour, but 
she was not so confident lest, through feeble 
ss of purpose, he should have allowed himself 

be carried to say some unguarded words 


might have alarmed Bessie. He was so 
open, so amiable, and withal so good-looking, 
t who was brought much _ into 
sociation with him could not fail to like him. 
[ Was more than likely that Bessie had 
ous that 


she was becoming too 
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much att 
commune 


ached to him, that she had taken 
with her own heart, and had re- 


solved that the only path of safety for her 
happiness lay in leaving the Royd. Naturally, 
she could not give her reason to either Nebo 


or to Syl 
ance was 


suggestex 


via. Although this abrupt disappear- 
extraordinary, yet, on the theory that 
l itself to Sylvia, it was explicable. If 


it were, as she surmised, then Bessie, before 


long, wo 
alarm, at 
sutety. 
Fred cc 
and sayit 
ture tod 


Bessie 


uld take some step to relieve their 
id assure those who loved her of her 


mtinued at the window, looking forth 
iw nothing; and Sylvia did not ven- 
isturb his meditations. 

owed a deep debt of gratitude to 


Sylvia. How ill would it seem to the latter were 


she to re} 
to her! 

young mk 
daily Mot! 


The sit 


vay it by allowing Fred to lose his heart 
Bessie might have discovered what the 
in had not seen, that he was becoming 
‘e attached to her. 


uation would soon become more than 


embarrassing ; it would result in a crisis. The 


notice of 
attention 


Fred must sooner or later attract the 
of Nebo, and it would lead to words 


between them. This could bring about but one 
result, that Nebo’s connection with the Royd 
would come to an end, and if that ceased, then 


how could the schemes be carried into execn 


tion that 
the welfa 

It was 
this, and 


both she and Nebo had at heart for 
re uf the Waste Moor folk ? 

conceivable that Bessie was alive to 
had fied to prevent such a catas- 


trophe occurring. She would know what a 


promise of good times the carrying out of the 


plans of 


oppressed 


her brother promised to the poor, 
nailers of the Moor, and she would 


shrink from being the innocent cause of the 


wreckage 
Sylvia =k 


of these schemes. The more that 
vked at the mystery in the new 


light that had broken on her, the more did 


she satis 
true colo 


fy herself that she saw it in its 
irs, and that she had laid hold of the 


clue whereby it might be unravelled. As to 


who had 
whither s 
result of 
ceased to 
ance, anc 
anxious t 
be discove 
tion mus 


assisted Bessie in her flight, and 
he had gone, this remained dark. Tie 
Sylvia’s meditation was, that she 
feel alarm at the girl’s disappear- 
1 that she was no longer acutely 
hat her place of concealment shonld 
red. Were she found, some explana 
t be given, and it were best that 


none should be forthcoming. 


“ Sister 
the wine 
can do n 
the disco 
I feel as 


something 





dear,” said Fred, turning away from 
low, “I cannot endure inaction. 1 
‘thing more that promises to lead to 
very of Bessie, till some clue offers. 
if I should go mad unless I did 
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into tewn and take 
lessons in book-keep- 
ing, sO as to be of 
some assistance to 
Nebo in the matter 
cf accounts. I would 
do anything—indeed, 
dear sister, I must 
do something to—to 
to— justify —I mean 
something of practical 
utility, if I am to 
keep sane.” 

Sylvia looked at 
him in surprise. 

3 “Why, Fred,” she 
said, “this is a new 
light that is break- 

Va ing in on your mind! 
Whence comes it! 
From Nebo?” 

“T cannot say.” 

“ Or,” in a low tone, 
“from Bessie ?” 

“ Perhaps—perhaps 
it is a light struck 
out of my _ present 
trouble. And, Sylvia, 
I am in great trouble, 
It draws me away 
from empty nothing- 
nesses. I must justify 
my existence, I un 
derstand that now.” 

“It is a gladsome 
light!” said Sylvia 
“T also see it.” 


“*Oh! Sylvia, do you really suppose that this is possible?’”—p. 711. “Yes,” responded 


“Well, then, ride over to the Tufnells’ for a 
game of racquets.” 

“No, I cannot.” 

“And you will not practise your songs !’ 

“Don’t! I hate the suggestion.” 

“What then will you do, Fred ?” 

“Sylvia, I feel that I must do something.” 

“ Smoke.” 

“That is only waste of time and waste of 
tobacco. I mean that [ must do something 
useful. Nebo is bent upon starting a Nailers’ 
Co-operative Society. I don’t care what I am 
engaged upon, so long as I am doing some use- 
ful work. If I could lay bricks for the ware- 
house, I would do so. If I could lay out the 
allotments I would take the spade in hand. If 
I could milk the cows I would go a-milking, 
but that is to be done by those who hire the 
cattle. I will tell you what I wi'l do—ride 


? 





Fred, “a _ gladsome 
light.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A REVELATION. 

“To see an helpless evill double griefe doth lend.” 
Faérie Queene, iv. 12. 
‘ HAVE come back to you, Nebo,” said 
Fred, “not that I can do anything to 
help you towards finding Bessie, but 
because I want you to set me to work. 
You are intent on establishing your Co-opera- 
tive Nailers’ Society. Let me assist you all I 
can. I believe that I am capable of doing 

compound addition sums.” 

“T may call upon you later,” said Nebo; “as 
yet the scheme is unrealised. The ark of safety 
has not been Jaunched.” 

“You have great hopes in it ?” 




















“Great; we shall do away with the middle- 
man.” 

“ But why exterminate him, as the bison has 
been exterminated on the North American 
prairies? Nebo, now the bison is gone, all 
regret him. Perhaps when nothing remains of 
the middle-man but bones, you will lament 
over him. I presume he has a right to live.” 

“Let him live by work, and _ not live 
as a parasite,” said Nebo, all earnestness. 
“Now the middle-men prey upon the 
workers. This is how matters stand in most 
trades. Supreme over all is the capitalist, who 
does not work at all, but consumes one-half 
of the profits. Below him is the middle-man, 
who also does no work, and he appropriates 
another quarter. Thus only one-fourth of the 
whole profit accrues to the artisan who has 
done all the work. I hope in our nail trade 
to get rid of the fogger or nail master, so 
that the worker may obtain one-half in place 
of one-quarter of the value of his produce. 
The capitalist must go in the end, but not yet. 
Blind and in chains as we Samsons are, we stand 
in the house of Dagon, but have not yet our 
hands on the pillars that support it, Capital and 
Competition, that we may bow ourselves and 
bring the house down in ruins. We are, 
however, groping for them. We must abide 
our time, and begin with the middle-men, 
who are within our reach. Unless we do this, 
I do not see how wrought nails are to hold 
their own in the market.” 

“Against machine-made nails? You object 
to these ?” 

“T object to all factories.” 

“We cannot make the world stand still, nor 
alter its constitution.” 

“We can attempt to improve it.” 

“There IT am wholly with you, but against 
all upsetting of existing organisation, which I 
take to be the outcome of centuries of endeavour 
after perfection. You begin with the Co-opera- 
tive Forgers, and there also I am with you, and 
ready to be altogether on your side.” 

“Yes, I begin with the Co-operative Forgers. It 
is a fight against the factory system on which 
we are engaged. It is an endeavour to relieve 
our workers from becoming white slaves. At 
present every man on the Waste-Moor has his 
house and shop, and works at what times and 
how long he wills. But he does not receive 
idequate payment for his work, because the 
middle-man intervenes. Of old in the army, 
the paymaster kept a canteen, consequently the 
soldier never got half his pay. It is much the 
same now with the nailer. The fogger pockets 
half of that which is his due. The forger now 
can hardly compete with the machine-made nails 
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because he has to support the master and the 
dealer, two middle-men. The factory can turn 
out nails more rapidly than the hand worker, 
and has accordingly an initial advantage; it 
gains a second, in that the private worker has 
to maintain the fogger as well. Wrought nails 
are twice as good as machine-made nails, but 
wrought nails will be beaten out of this field 
unless those who make them can be delivered 
of the incubus of the middle-man.” 

“You will never get rid of the middle-man. 
Even the manufactories supply the retail 
dealer, and the latter takes his profit out of 
their nails.” 

“Yes, but we rid ourselves of one of the 
two who live on the trade, and stand between 
us and a fair pay, and promise to ruin the 
entire trade. ” 

“ How about your Waste Moor? What did you 
tell me about the clay there?” 

“Tt is fire-clay.” 

“Well, you are squatted on it. It is yours ; 
why not develop it ?” 

“T cannot.” 

“Why so?” 

“T have not the plant. It would cost much 
money—many thousands.” 

“Combine and make hot-water baths and 
furnace-castings. It has been done elsewhere.” 

Nebo was silent; he was angry with Fred 
Folly. He recalled thé offer that had been 
made to him, and his half-acceptance of it. 

“You cannot develop the clay,” pursued Fred, 
“because it will cost at least ten thousand 
pounds to do so. You have now on your 
land some five or six households. Convert 
that dead mass of clay into a factory of fire- 
brick, by the aid of capital, and instead of its 
maintaining five families, it will find work for 
fifty.” 

Nebo’s lips tightened over his teeth, as he 
thought that this was precisely what he 
meditated—the selling of his land that it might 
be worked. 

“T do not hold,” he said, “that combination 
is bad in principle. On the contrary, I am 
combining the nail forgers. What I object to 
is the combination of the many, not in their 
own interest, but in that of one or more 
shareholders who by their exactions reap all 
the profits to themselves.” 

“Why, Nebo, your Nail Forgers’ Co-operative 
Association is to be started on the principle 
of competition, to run against the manufacturer 
by the elimination of the middle-man, who ham- 
pers your movements. But here comes the post.” 

Nebo sprang up, to receive a letter from the 
hands of the postman. He changed colour. 

“From Bessie !” 
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“From Bessie!” echoed Fred, and drew to 
Nebo. 

The young nailer tore the letter open, read it, 
and then passed it to Fred. It ran thus :— 


“My peaREsT BrorHer,—You have, I fear, 
been greatly alarmed at my leaving you so 
abruptly and without informing you why I 
left. I was, in fact, carried off, without being 
able to communicate with you. 

“But do not be alarmed. I am in good 
quarters. I shall come by no harm. I cannot 
now explain my reasons, but I feel that it is 
best for me to remain where I am, at least 
for some time. Another time I may be able 
to be more explicit. Remember me _ most 
warmly and respectfully to Miss Folly.—With 
best love. “ BEssIE.” 


A do not inderstand this,” said Nebo ; 
“there is no address.” 

“ And the envelope eo 

“Tt bears our own postmark It must have 
been dropped into the town letter-box.” 

‘But not necessarily by Bessie,” said Fred. 
“Someone on her behalf must have posted it.” 

“ What can be the meaning of this?” asked 
Nebo in perplexity. “What conceivable reason 
can there be for her voluntarily to keep awa) 
from us? That Saach is at the bottom of it 
I will stake my life. Nevertheless, there is 
something farther that I cannot understand.” 

Fred remained sunk in thought for some 
moments. Then he raised his head, and 
looked steadily at Nebo and said: “I believe 
I know why she is separating herself from us. 
Bear with me, old man, whilst I tell you what 
hoth I and my sister think. cannot deny 
[I do not wish to deny—that Bessie has taken 
hold of me in a way that I never anticipated ; 
and indeed, til! she vanished, I was, myself 
unaware how warmly I felt towards her. | 
never said one word to her to allow her to 
suppose how I regarded her. Indeed, as I have 
said, I did not at all realise what my feelings 
towards her were. I was blind to myself. It 
is possible, though scarcely probable, that she 
may have conceived a liking for me. Noble 
and true girl that she is, rather than bring 
trouble to my sister, she has thought it well 
to absent herself, so that absence and time 
may work their effect on me, and conceivably 
on herself, and bring us to a calmer and 
cooler frame of mind.’ 

“Mr. Fred Folly,” said Nebo, and held out 
ris hand. “I once thought you an aristocratic 
fool. We don’t see all things from the same 
point of view; but I respect you, I respect 
you from the bottom of my heart, as a man 
who is as straight as a whistle.” 
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“Thank you, Nebo,” said Fred; “] value 
your good opinion of me. But has it yo 
occurred to you that, possibly, to be straight 
as a whistle is one of the elementary principles 
impressed on what you call aristocrats, even oy 
aristocratic fools ?” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE STRIKE. 
* Before the curing of a strong disease 
Even in the instant of repair and health, 
The fit is strongest.” 
Kiny John, iii, 4, 
“7 \HE Phoenicians began it.” With words 
much to this effect the Father of 
History opens his record of the con. 
flicts which devastated the Old World. 
and which occupy nine books of his history, 

If we were about to write the record of the 
nailers’ strike, that extended from Stourbridge 
to Bromsgrove and lasted for a twelvemonth, 
then we would begin it in the style of 
Herodotus : “The masters were the original 
authors of the quarrel.” 

But this is not the history of a commercial 
war, but of individuals who were only toa 
limited degree mixed up with it. The war, 
accordingly, is not here set forth in order, 
nor is it described, and its phases chronicled, 
save only so far as our personayes are Ccon- 
cerned, 

No paid agitator came down into a pacific 
district and fomented strife, and plunged many 
thousands in distress, and brought ruin on not 
a few. No delegates from trade unions ap- 
peared at the outstart, and advised a strike. 

There were hundreds of quiet cottages 
forming a red band across the country at the 
toot of the Clent and Lickey Hills, Each 
cottage contained an industrivus household, 
of which father, mother, and children made 
nails from morning to eve, and often till late at 
night. This was a belt from which the tinkle 
of the hammer resounded almost unceasingly. 
Only in the small hours of the morning did 
it fail to chime. The sound was one to which 
the ear became so accustomed that those who 
left the district felt lonely and oppressed for 
the lack of it. 

There were ten thousand homes in which 
were sturdy arms, and feeble as well, those ol 
men and women and children, but all engaged 
in work, all hammering out on the anvil the 
bread that sustained them, and the garments 
they put on, and the shoes that clothed 
their feet—all transmuted out of iron. The 
direct fruit of their toil consisted in bags ot 


nails; these bags were taken to the master 
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and then ensued evil days 
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of butter, and perhaps a herring. Maybe he 
died—and then the widow worked on, and the 
little ones worked on also, all at the forge. 
They turned out bushels of nails. They were 
not content, for over them weighed a debt 
they could hardly hope to discharge; but they 
were resigned. 

All at once this quiet content or resignation 
came to an end, and in its place surged up 
anger and hate. And the masters were the 
original authors of the quarrel. 

With one accord, among themselves, they agreed 
to reduce the price paid for nails by one penny 
per thousand. The average price is sevenpence. 
They pr yposed to pay sixpence only per thou- 
sand. There was, they said, a glut in the market ; 
there was an importation of nails from Germany, 
the manufactories were putting them forth at 
a prodigious rate. The masters agreed that the 
consequences must be borne by the workers, 
and not—certainly not—by themselves. Now 
the rate of payment hitherto had but barely 
sufficed; it had not been exactly a starving 
rate, for it was one at which a man could live, 

live, that is, with the wolf in his vitals just 
restrained from eating its way out. But a 
penny off would be fatal. Say that a man put 
out seven thousand in a day, and that indeed 
would be a hard day’s work, that at seven- 
pence would be four shillings and a_ penny. 
But he has to buy his rods and_ buy his 
coal, and the loss of a penny per thousand 
would be that of sevenpence a day, or three- 
and-six in the week. 

When the announcement of the resolve of 
the masters came, it was felt at once that it 
was mortal. 

There was, as already said, no agitation to 
provoke a strike. The strike was manufactured 
by the masters themselves, who proposed a 
wage on which the workers could not live. 
Therefore these latter agreed to strike, agreed 
with one accord, moved by a common instinct 
of self-preservation. 

Then throughout this industrial belt all 
work ceased. No hammers clinked, no bellow 
laboured, no hearths roared. Men _ lounged 
with their hands in their pockets, talking in 
kfiots, or congregating in the public-houses so 
long as they had any coin to spend. Women 
fretted and chided, but their husbands turned 
a deaf ear to their complaints. They knew 
that the time was one when strike they must, 
or go under. 

Now it was that Nebo sold his bit of land. 
He acted in contravention to his principles, for 
to be an owner of land was in his view to be a 
robber, and to sell it was to sell what belonged 
to the public and to no individual owner. 
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He sold it that a pottery might be set up 
on the spot—he who held all factories in 
abhorrence as social and economic evils. 

He was aware of his inconsistency, and was 
ashamed of it. Yet he justified his conduct 
to himself. His principles were sound, but 
they were impossible of application in the 
existing condition. By the law of the land the 
estate was his, and was the property of no one 
else but himself. The law was in fault in 
allowing private ownership. He could do no 
other by his piece of land than deal with it 
as his property. If he disposed of it for 
manufacturing purposes it was partly to find 
employment for the many hands now thrown 
into idleness, and so to relieve distress. 

But likewise he was desirous of furnishing 
himself with capital sufficient to enable him to 
establish his Co-operative Association without 
having recourse to Miss Folly for the help 
which he was convinced she would willingly 
give, but for which he was too proud to ask. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE ASSOCIATED NAILERS. 
“O! these naughty times 
Put bars between the owners and their rights.” 
Merchant of Venice, iii., 2. 
‘YLVIA had not been to the Royd for 
some time. 
q She had perceived that something more 
than regard for herself was springing 
up in the heart of Nebo. She saw this in his 
rising colour, sparkling eye and intense look 
whenever she arrived at the farm. A woman is 
quick-witted in such a matter as this, and 
reads the heart of a man before it becomes 
legible even to himself. 

This discovery disappointed and alarmed her. 
or Nebo she entertained a friendly respect. 
He had given her a purpose in life, but her 
feelings towards him went no further. 

She was fully alive to his deficiencies—as 
fully as she was to his merits. He possessed 
that self-conceit and opinionativeness that almost 
invariably are associated with a limited educa- 
tion, such as is found in a young fellow who 
has discovered that he knows more than 
most in his own class of life, and is unaware 
that he has but overstepped the threshold 
of knowledge. That which impressed and at- 
tracted Sylvia in Nebo was his sympathy with 
the worker, and his zeal against injustice. But 
she was conscious that in his irregulated 
judgment he was incapable of discriminating 
between remediable injustice and irremediable 
hardship. 

As Fred had told her, Nebo was able to 
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start an argument, but never could carry it 


through. He made no allowance for compen. 
sating verities. He was like a jibbing horse. 
He started from side to side, and could not 
maintain an even line of reasoning. He was 
too ready to patch up a weak argument with 
confident assertion. 

He was incapable of looking at any problem 
from more than one side, and that side the 
rear. Sympathising ardently with all suffering 
and resenting all wrongs, he had but a limited 
range within which to exercise his sympathies, 
and a few set wrongs against which he waged 
war. He knew nothing of life except that of 
a single class. That other classes had their 
rights, and might be wronged in them, never 
entered into the category of his ideas. 

When the strike was in swing, and Sylvia 
knew how much distress was caused by it, 
then she could not remain indifferent. She 
had been informed relative to the circumstances, 
Fred was now daily at the Royd, engaged in 
the affairs of the Associated Nailers. He had 
learned all particulars relative to the strike 
and the cause of the strike, and in heart and 
soul he was with the strikers. Sylvia, naturally, 
took his view. 

Fred, as well as his sister, had at last 
found a purpose in life, and life to him now 
presented a totally different aspect from what 
it had previously. He ‘was almost as keen on 
the Co-operative Association as was Nebo, and 
to Nebo he was able to render notable assist- 
ance. 

The starting of the society proved to be by 
no means as easy a matter as might have been 
supposed. The nailers were shy of it. The 
capital was to be raised by shares of the nominal 
value of a pound, and this sum was to be 
paid in instalments at the rate of five shillings 
a quarter for each share. And during a 
strike the men could not reckon on_ being 
able to raise even this moderate sum. The 
object of the Association was to carry on the 
trade and manufacture and to deal in_ nails 
wholesale and retail. It was to be directed 
by a committee of management consisting of 
president, treasurer and secretary, and __ three 
other members, all elected by the share 
holders. The profits were to be divided as 
follows : Twenty-five per cent. for the workers 
in proportion to their earnings; ten per cent 
to the committee of management, twenty-five 
to a provident club, twenty to the shareholders 
in proportion to the amount paid up on their 
shares, and a bonus of twenty per cent. to be 
given to the customers of the Association. 

Roughly speaking, these were the main lines 
on which the society was to be laid. 
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But no sooner was it rumoured that the 
union of nailers was being formed than the 
masters took alarm; they saw that their 


position was endangered, and the prospect of 
‘ . ; 7. Thay °, 

their gains was being obscured. They brought 
all manner of pressure to bear upon the 
forgers, who. though in strike against them, 
to their influence. A good 
workers were in debt to the 
foggers, and these were menaced with proceed- 
ngs in the County Court. 


were still amenable 


many of the 


l 
threat 
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of them, possibly doors closed 
against them. 

The small shop-keepers who supplied groceries, 
etc., took alarm. Co-operative societies did not 
bear the character of being long-lived. They 
started well, drew out a languishing existence, 
and died bankrupt. What guarantee was 
there that the same fate would not attend 
this Association of Nailers? Small landlords 
threatened to give notice to the tenants of 
cottages if they joined the society. Now that 
a large pottery was about to be opened on 


finding all 
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“*T respect you from the bottom of my heart.’”—p. 714. 


the Waste Moor, there would be a demand for 
houses, and they would prefer to let to men 


Others were intimidated by the 
— tH) pe La cun 
———* 
that a black book would be kept by the 
masters, and that should the Association fail, 
they would never have any further dealings 


with those who had been Associationists. This 
signified that the men, after making the nails, 
would have, themselves, to seek customers for 
them at a distance. It signified the sacrifice 
of much time in rambling over the country 
burdened with their wares till able to dispose 


engaged on the clay at fixed wages than to 
such as depended upon a Co-operative Society 
against which the masters were united. Many 
a thread was surreptitiously pulled, and mis- 


trust was created. 
The men engaged in the nail trade were 


half-hearted. They calculated that the strike 
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could not last more than a few weeks, when 
the musters would yield and concede the extra 
penny; and then everything would go on as 
before. Unhappily, they lacked the ambition 
to be better off. 

Nebo was constrained to travel incessantly 
through the nail district, striving to convince, 
reasoning against prejudice, dissipating suspicion, 
and endeavouring to gain the confidence of 
the operatives, and to remove tle fear they 
entertained of the masters. Whilst he was 
thus engaged, Fred was occupied with the 
affairs of the society at home. 

“There is one person I intend to bring into 
the concern, if I can,” said Nebo; “one who 
has his head serewed on the right way, 
though infirm in structure—a shrewd man and 
upright in everything except his bodily frame. 
| mean Abraham Allfours. When we _ have 
enough shareholders to get the Association 
well afloat, I shall call a meeting for the 
election of the officers, and I have little doubt 
that Abraham will be one of those chosen, for 
all who know him have confidence in him. 
You, of course, will be our president, Mr. Folly.” 

‘If the society will have me.” 

It had been Nebo’s intention to throw his 
twelve hundred pounds into the concern, but 
to this Fred was opposed. He argued with 
Nebo that he was not justified in so doing. 
The property had belonged to his mother, who, 
in transmitting it to him, had doubtless re- 
lied upon him to make suitable provision for 
There was a moral, though no legal 
obligation, that he should do this; and if he 
acted thereon he was not justified in risking 


his sister 


her money in a venture that was somewhat 
precarious 

Five or six hundred pounds, Fred said, was 
ample at the beginning. 

“It is precisely at the beginning that we 
shall need the money,” answered Nebo. “For 
we shall be the sole purchasers throughout the 
(listriet, and that at the old price.” 

“Yes,” said Fred. “We must begin by 
buying nails right and left, and that not ol 
shareholders only—but not with Bessie’s money. 
Risk your own, if you will. In time, confidence 
will be established, and when we have gained 
that there will be plenty of applications for 
shares. I will keep the shop—you shall go and 
negotiate the disposal of the nails in the 
market ; or, if you think me better qualified 
for the task, I will be your bag-man and 
beat up customers. I don’t care ; [ will do any- 
thing, down to sweeping out the office, to ensure 
that the thing be a success.” 

“We shall smash up the masters,” said Nebo 
exultantly. “In time we shall have the dis- 
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posal of all the nails from Stourbridge to Brons- 
grove in our hands. But this will demand money 
—a capital to start with.” ' 

“Capital, Nebo!” laughed Fred. “You cap. 
not even better the poor workers’ lives without 
that. Well, risk your six hundred 
for my sister that she is good for the sam 
amount. If I had the money, it should go into 
the pot at once, but I have nothing.” 

“T will ask nothing of Miss Folly; she has 
done enough already. 


| can answer 


“She will press it on you—bnt here sh 
comes to speak for herself.” 

“Not a word about the money, | entreat 
you,” said Nebo; “not a word, unless it be a 
matter of absolute necessity.” 

In came Sylvia, fresh, radiant, and held out 
her hand to the young nailer. 

“Nebo,” said she, “you have captured Fred. 
His thoughts now are only on nails. I am 
left in the lurch. | have an idea. | am come to 
consult you on it. I know that there has been 
much distress on the Waste Moor, and that it 
is likely to Lecume more acute. I know that 
the poor women have been hard put to it for 
themselves and for their families. Winter is 
drawing on, and the children will require shoes 
and warm clothing, and there must be blankets 
for the beds. Let me have a rummage sale. | 
will go round the country to my friends and ac 
quaintances, and beg of them clothing, bedding, 
all kinds of things that are likely to come in 
useful, and then we will open a shop where 
all can buy what they need, dirt cheap.” 

“There is very little money on the Waste 
Moor now.” 

‘We shall do our best to mect the neces- 
sities of the people. We will not exactly give, 
lest it should look like pauperising them, but 
allow them to buy as cheap as they like. Do 
you approve | 

“ How can I[ do other /” 

“One word about Bessie. Have you heard 
again from her / 

Nebo shook his head 

“No news is good news,” said Sylvia. “Now 
to the matter in hand. I shall start at one 
on my tour, and call on everyone who is 
likely to give.’ 

“Will you go everywhere!” asked Fred, 
with a smile. 

“ Everywhere.’ 

“What—to the Oswestrys ?” 

She hesitated, then rallied—** Yes, even there 
It will not be pleasant, I admit; but it will 
be for a good cause, and in such one must 
not be squeamish. I will go there first ol 
all.” 


[END OF CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR. } 
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HOME NURSING. 
PDI 


|} A WORD ON ! 
be ITS AIDS. || 
> y 
y~ By Lina Orman’ Cooper. / 


N introducing ‘ Mr. 
Skill” to any timor- 
ous or much afraid 
readers, I would fain 
follow Christiana’s 
usage. She spake of 
“that ancient and 
honourable gentle- 
man” to Prudence, 
Piety, and Charity, 
who, in their turn, 

sent by the hand of Discretion and the 

mouth of Watchful to that wonderful old 
physician, and bade sweet Mercy open the 











door to him. 

All these “very comely and sober” maidens 
we verily necessary helps in a sick room. 
Only by their aid can the window of any 
large upper chamber—furnished or unfur- 
nished, as the case may be—open towards 
the sunrising, or the name thereof be pro- 
petly called ** Peace.” We may also summon 
Experience to our assistance, who will super- 
vise all things in this Hospital Charge of 
the King, and I will recommend nothing 
but what he approves. 

The practice of domestic surgery ought to 
be exceedingly limited; the practice of home 
nursing may be widely diffused. Every liv- 
ing thing—every man, woman, and child 
endures a certain ascertained amount of 
sickness during life. This amount may _ be 
illeviated by wise domestic rules of hygiene 
ind scientific nursing. 

For the cure of many ills medical know- 
ledge and skill are required. But medical 
treatment of disease can only be efficiently 
ittained by a lifetime of attention devoted 
to it. It is otherwise with practical nursing. 
Every case of illness which we are called to 
(eal with may be approached in the spirit 
ol expectancy. In the slightest acquaintance 
With specific diseases something may be 
learned whereby we can aid, hereafter, in 
mitigating the suffering of the world. 





In home nursing there is no secret mystery 
to be unravelled. Many women are “born 
nurses.” Many, alas! with the best inten- 
tions in the world, have to learn line upon 
line, and advance step upon step, before they 
can help in the care of their sick. Happily, 
the principles of domestic nursing are 
so clear and easily understood that any 
woman of ordinary intelligence can master 
them by application. The practice of such 
principles is the real crux in the matter. 
We are so apt to lose our heads when any 
sudden accident or outbreak of illness in- 
vades or attacks our households. 

Emergencies do occasionally arise in which 
some knowledge of medicine and surgery is 
demanded, and may effectually be put in 
practice. Such are the occasions when “a 
little knowledge ” is by nomeans ‘‘a dangerous 
thing.” Lacking such, much pain and dis- 
comfort must ensue. 

Far more often, illness calls for the tender 
touch, the accurate eye, the intelligent 
patience, which are the heritage of a true 
nurse, 

How to make a sick bed is one of the 
rudimentary arts in home nursing. I give 
two rules concerning this which have been of 
infinite use to myself. In fixing an under- 
sheet, be sure and tuck it in very firmly at 
the top. In settling the over-sheet, see that 
it is well tucked in at the foot. Simple 
attention to these two points will result in 
avoidance of the uncomfortable ‘ rucking” so 
often complained of. In putting a draw- 
sheet under a helpless patient, tuck it in safely 
on one side. Unroll away from you, and 
introduce it under the recumbent back. Draw 
all smooth, and tuck it equally firmly on the 
other side. By use of this draw-sheet constant 
change of bed linen is rendered unnecessary. 

Proper settlement of pillows is a great thing 
in illness. An experienced nurse will make 
a patient comfortable with one sweep of her 
capable hands; an unskilful amateur will 
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fuss and niggle and shake her charge into a 
state of irritation and fever most inimical 
to recovery. On this point, too, I will give 
only broad rules. Remember that in all 
diseases of the respiratory system the head 
requires to be placed high. In lung affections 
as much play must be allowed to the affected 
parts as possible. For this reason, cushions 
must rest under and raise the shoulders. <A 
most common fault made in the pillow matter 
is that we support the head only, and not 
the neck and shoulders. Always see that the 
cushions are well pushed down towards the 
lower part of the spine, and let the horizontal 
position be a gently sloping one. Sometimes, 
no pillow will give sufficient support; a bed- 
rest is called for. Many households do not 
possess such a piece of furniture; but most 
households are prolific in the matter of chairs. 
Take one, and place it with its back and seat 
touching the couch. On the upturned legs, 
erect a pyramid of soft down cushions, and 
you have the most perfect bed-rest ever 
planned. In case of asthmatics, this little aid 
to breathing is invaluable. A bed-table is just 
as easily improvised. Take an old tray and 
tack its four corners to two lengths of wood. 
One of these slats must be two inches higher 
than its fellow. This will insure a right slope 
over the knees. An old teapot answers 
every purpose called for in a feeding cup. <A 
watering pot, with a long nozzle and_ pierced 
rose, placed on a fire, will take the place of a 
hastily required bronchitis kettle. 

A thermometer is one of the aids most in- 
sisted upon in modern nursing; its presence 
is simply invaluable’ as a guide to nurse and 
doctor. Every house mother should know how 
to use it. The clinical thermometer can 
nowadays be bought for a _ few shillings. 
Better adjusted ones may be purchased for 
varying sums up to half a guinea. <As_ their 
fragility increases with their price, [ advise, 
for general use, one costing about five shillings. 
This must always be accompanied by a Kew 
certificate showing it has been tested at that 
observatory and pronounced accurate. A 
fraction of inaccuracy may materially affect 
treatment. For instance, a temperature 
registering 100 degrees calls for no anxiety, 
only watchfulness, from the guardians of a 
child. An addition of only three points makes 
it necessary to keep him in bed and give a 
febrifuge, and uncertificated thermometers 
often vary considerably more than _ this. 
Common mistakes in the use of this little 
instrument —formidable only in its name 
[ shall treat of in a future paper; to-day I 
confine myself to pointing out its usefulness 
in a sick chamber. It is well to remember 
that no amount of external heat can affect 
the temperature of the human body, and that 
feverishness is not invariably present when a 





person feels hot—the first and most acute 
stage of fever is always more or less a shiv. 
ering one. Hence the necessity for a reliable 
thermometer. Charts for recording the reading 
of our little clinical friend are procurable at 
any chemist’s; they cost Id. each. One glance 
at such a chart kept by an intelligent nurse 
is the best guide to treatment on the part 
of Mr. Skill. 

A little book, in which everything of import- 
ance can be recorded, is another valuable aid 
in home nursing. Even the most seemingly 
trivial matter is important when Old Luk Loy’s 
brother has to be kept at bay. Thus, the 
hour at which medicine is taken, minutes 
spent in sleep, amount of diet partaken of, 
times of restlessness—all these are indications 
of the progress of cure or otherwise. I append 
a specimen of what I mean. 


July 7th (third day of illness). 

4 a.m. Medicine. 

1.15 to 5.4. Sleep, rather restless at the end. 

5.20. Two tablespoonfuls of milk. 

6. Complained of chill; took temperature, register.d 
102.3. 

7. Medicine. 

7.30. Headachy and feeling hot. 

8. Collapse; gave a few drops of brandy in teaspooun- 
ful of milk, warm 

Slept quietly from 8.20 till 9.30. 


It is obvious that one glance at such a record 
shows exactly how a_ patient has come 
through the hours of darkness or light. Care- 
fully kept, it affords a reliable guide as to 
treatment and expectation in dealing with a 
similar case. Such charts, preserved carefully 
by a mother, prevent much anxiety when 
children are attacked with infantile diseases 
at different periods. One forgets so soon, and 
it is comforting, when Vera is suffering, to 
learn that Tommy or Jack had quite as high 
a temperature at the same stage, and_ that 
Tommy and Jack are as lively and well to-day 
as they ever were. 

Administration of medicine is one of the 
things always left to the nurse. <A _ little 
pleasant medium is often harmless; for in- 
stance, honey added to a dose of ipecacuanha 
increases instead of lessens its efficiency— 
it makes the nauseous stuff palatable to adult 
or child. Powders can be given in sugar (if 
it be fine castor sugar, not Demerara or soft 
sandy stuff). Cod-liver or castor oil is not 
tasted if a squeeze of lemon be taken in the 
mouth first and the lips smeared with the same 
after a dose is swallowed. One wrinkle as to 
castor oil: it is its thickness which mostly 
causes nausea; if the oil be warmed at a fire, 
it grows perfectly liquid, and can be easily 
kept down. Beef-juice is one of the stimu 
lants much resorted to in these times. It is 
obtained by cutting steak into dice and leav- 
ing it to macerate in sufficient cold water t 
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cover the meat. Needless to say, the extract 


is like blood. Many patients are absolutely 
unable to swallow such if they see its san- 
guinary hue; a red tumbler is an aid in such 


ase. 
: I will mention a few other mechanical helps 
in a sick room. For instance, much of the 
discomfort and pain consequent on giving an 
enema is obviated by use of a tiny glass tube 
filled with a dessert-spoonful of glycerine ; it 
is far more valuable than the ordinary india- 
rubber apparatus. A hot-water bag ought to 
be found in every house. It is more useful 
than a stone bottle, and more portable; it can 
be used for stomach pain, neuralgic affections, 
lunbago, or for toothache. Besides these, 
water poured into it keeps hot for twenty- 
four hours, if the bag be rolled up in a down 
quilt or thick blanket. This is a great thing 
if hot water may be called for suddenly and 
it is inadvisable to keep up a fire. It is not 
generally known that the red flannel envelope 
in which such bags are often inserted is not 
a matter of fastidiousness, but a real safe- 
guard. Application of uncovered rubber to 
the skin is apt to produce a very troublesome 
rash or eczema Flannel acts as a slight 
counter-irritant, and so prevents all such 
danger. 

Embrocations are most valuable in inflam- 
mation. We call them ‘‘stupes.” In making 
one to cover the bowels, say, have a large 
piece of flannel soaking in a basin of boiling 
water. It will be impossible to wring this 
out with the hand, so lift it out by means of 
i ladle or stick. Place it on a towel; wrap 
the towel round the wet, steaming heap of 
woollen fabric, and wring dry by turning the 
two ends of the towel in different directions. 
lf a large stupe be required, four hands will 
he necessary, one pair twisting east and the 
other west. Application of this steaming dry 
heat is often more efficacious than putting on 
the more moist poultice or plaster. 

A nurse in any sick room should be firm 
and gentle at the same time. She should 


never disfigure her person by envelopment in 


huge shawls and mufflers. A patient’ is 
generally most easily vexed and put out by 
unsightly objects. A warm, soft woollen 


dress should be worn; not the highly starched 
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affairs affected by our nursing sisterhoods. 
All dangling, jingling chatelaines must be 
taboo—no bangles permitted. Some _ bright- 
hued gown is a pleasant spot of colour for 
tired eyes to look upon. Neat hair; a clean 
frill or collar; a muslin apron which does not 
rustle; a supply of soft handkerchiefs in some 
easily get-at-able pocket—these complete the 
equipment of a home nurse. 

In conclusion, I would say, Let discretion 
march hand-in-hand with sanctified sense. 
The common task of clinical attendance re- 
quires all the force of a trained intellect 
brought upon it. We need to have some 
acquaintance with physiology and psychology. 
It is necessary to know something of the 
health, temperament and habits of the mem- 
bers of our households, so that we may not 
be unduly alarmed, or possess a false security, 
when illness threatens them. We must be 
masters of some of the rules which govern 
disease and health: we must be cognisant of 
eventualities, yet not fussily anxious about 
the theory of germ multiplication and spore 
increase. Piety must ever be a welcome resi- 
dent in the sick room. She banishes any 
futile speculations as to that bugbear “ might 
have been”; she ever reminds that God stands 
behind all shadows, and that there is an over- 
ruling Providence which ordereth all things 
both in heaven and earth. Charity, too, will 
avoid recrimination and blame concerning 
past events. Prudence will foresee and _ pro- 
vide for possibilities ; she will not worry with 
speculation. 

Then, if the message comes from the King 
that our dear ones are needed across the river, 
we shall be able to perceive that the token 
arrow is tipped with love; and we shall bid 
our beloved arise, with the assurance that 
the Lord of the pilgrims has called for them. 
We have perfumed the chambers in which 
they lay with much affection: with camphire, 
with spikenard, with saffron, calamus, and 
cinnamon, with all its trees of knowledge, 
skill, and intelligence. But in the land they 
are bound for they will hear nothing, taste 
nothing, smell nothing that is offensive to 
their mind; so how can we say them * Nay” 
when the home-longing is only to be stilled 
by the home-going ? 
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“Ob! little heart, all fresh and true, 
Trusting the sky that still is blue—- 
Be friends! For look, the sky is grey 
O'er me.” 


CHAPTER I. 


a ORA stood on the 
Dye fom sea wall 













Wad "e 
es A ae outside 
> FEN Oye Bac” a her gar- 
ae oz” den door, 
BS watching 


the _— pro- 

gress of 

her twins towards 

the tent - fringed 

bay. They were 

just set free from 

the employment they called 

their ‘“lessons”—a _ perform- 

TM? ance from which their 

mother was wont to emerge 

with an expression on her 

face her husband described by the word 

‘*tewed.” It was an exciting performance. 

and required an energetic mind to deal with 

it. So far, nobody but Nora had been found 
able to do so. 

The two were now prancing along hand in 
hand, enjoying the delight of going by them- 
selves to join Christina and nurse in the bay. 

* We'll go quite serious, mother,” Punch had 
promised; “and not fall off the wall, and 
not tumble down the steps, nor nothing.” 

“Quite serious, mother,” Judy had echoed 
pensively. 

And Nora, as she watched the two little 
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figures bobbing quietly along, plumed herself 
upon their obedience and her own capacity 
for rule. 

Presently the twins came to a high abutting 
wall bounding a garden, beside which the 
pathway along the sea wall descended to a 
lower level, often under water when the tide 
was in. The two resented this boundary wall 
the more that it sometimes necessitated their 
having to go round to the bay by the road, a 
very uninteresting proceeding. The garden 
beyond it was an object of great curiosity to 
them, and each morning as they passed they 
pushed hopefully at the closed door in the 
wall which led into it. To-day, for the first 
time, the usually close-shut door was open. 

“Oh!” said Punch, coming to a dead stop. 

“Oh!” echoed Judy, unloosing Punch’s hand 
and advancing to the entrance. 

*Come away, Judy,” said Punch, joining 
her. 

**No,” said Judy, “Tse goin’ it 

* You mustn't.” 

“T sall.” And Judy entered. 

Punch pondered a moment. 

**Must go too. Can't leave Judy,” he decided 
and followed. 

The children wandered round the little 
garden, safely secluded and enclosed within 
its high walls, with nothing but sands and 
sea visible. Nobody was about, no sound or 
sign of any human presence disturbed them, 
as presently they turned their attention from 
the garden to the house. A room with long 
windows was sweet with many flowers; but 
possessing nothing of particular interest to the 
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intruders, they strolled through it into a 
square hall, the entrance door of which also 
stood wide open. 

“Paps the princess who's gone to sleep 
lives here,” said Punch. 

“Go an’ wake her,” said Judy  sturdily, 
turning to the staircase. 

They pitter-pattered up the stairs, their 
bare feet making very little noise; and up- 
stairs, as elsewhere, no barriers stopped their 
progress. Two or three open doors revealed 
to the children’s eyes only ordinary rooms, 
containing nothing of arresting interest. They 
were turning to descend when a little noise 
below made them pause. There was a soft 
flopping sound of advancing feet, and a little 
swish-swish of trailing garments on the floor 
below. 

The impulse of convicted guilt made them 
scurry to hide behind the nearest door, whence 
through the open chink they watched, wide- 
eyed and hand in hand, for what might ensue. 

The soft noise sounded nearer; and pre- 
sently a tall figure wrapped in loose white 
garments passed along, leaving behind it a 
trail of wet. The face was hidden in the en- 
shrouding hair, falling half-way down the 
figure. A door shut, there was a silence, and 
Punch turned and looked at Judy. 

“Let’s go,” he whispered. 

Judy eyed him judicially. 

“Judy ain’t afraid,” she said, ‘“‘not a _ bit 
afraid.” 

“Nor Punch neither,” 
Punch in a careful whisper. 

“Ts,” said Judy, regarding him. ‘* Don’t mind 
goin’ now,” she added. 

Hand in hand, they stole down the stairs, 
and out into the garden. But when they 
reached the door in the wall by which they 
had entered, it was closed, locked fast, and 
their little hands were unable to turn the 
heavy key. 

“Can’t get out,” said Punch at last, as 
with a very red face he desisted from his 
fruitless efforts. 

“Another decor,” suggested Judy hopefully 
It was a characteristic of Nora’s children 
that they refused to be worsted by unlucky 
circumstances. The two now turned again to 
the house, 

Here the hall door still stood wide open; 
and, passing through, the children found 
themselves in a tree-bordered drive. Follow- 
ing this, which wound round and up the 
hill, they’ emerged into the shaded lane 
which led from the little village to the bay. 
As they gained this familiar spot Punch 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

“We’s got out safe at last,” he said, ‘It's 
the house of the mermaid princess, an’ if 
she’d seed us we'd never have got away, an’ 
been turned into pigs.” 


stoutly averred 
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“Judy wouldn't never have got turned into 
a nasty pig,” Judy asserted. ‘ Didn’t see no 
pigs anywhere, Punch.” 

“Cos they’s kept in prisons under the 
ground. Seed her tail, Punch did, all wet an’ 
sloppy.” 

**Judy didn’t see no tail,” said Judy regret- 
fully. 

**Punch did.” 

**Judy go another day, an’ look for her tail,” 
announced Judy. 

**Punch won't,” said Punch. 

“Judy will,” Judy reasserted, as together 
they trotted down the hill and into the little 
bay, where the white tents of the bathers 
fringed the wood which bounded the yellow 
sands, 


CHAPTER Il. 


HE children had all bathed, and were 
busy over their sand castles. Chris- 
tina, the two-year-old, was making 
herself rather a nuisance to the other 

two by walking over their towers in cheerful 
destructiveness, and sitting down in their 
trenches when she was whisked off the 
turrets. Nurse, in the tent door a little 
higher up, was busy working; and _ their 
father was in the sea, a long way out, in 
order to remove a _ temptation from his 
youngest daughter. She had been dried and 
dressed twice, and nurse had no more gar- 
ments handy. 

**Paddle! Go to Daddy!” she would an- 
nounce, rising suddenly from her wet resting 
place and making for the lively waves; and 
Punch and Judy, to whom nurse had at last 
entrusted the care of her, found this guardian- 
ship too engrossing for their pleasure. 

* Let’s tell her a story,” Judy suggested at 
last, her grubby little hands essaying to arrest 
the wriggling baby. 

* All about the lady of the garden, Toby,” 
she promised graciously. ‘* You know where 
she lives, where we climb down the steps?” 

Christina thought for a moment, and then 
nodded vigorously. 

‘Lady in garden,” she said smiling, and 
sitting down again, for a moment diverted 
from the alluring waves. 

**Punch an’ me’s been to see her—been in 
the garden,” began Judy, lowering her voice 
suitably to the mysterious announcement. 

**Not!” contradicted Christina vigorously. 
her blue eyes fixed searchingly on the candid 
lineaments of her sister. 

“We has,” asseverated Judy solemnly. 

“Toby go,” said Christina, all in a bustle 
immediately to share this experience. 

*No, you can't,” said Judy importantly, 
pressing sandy fingers into the sea-kissed legs 
of the little one. ‘“ The door’s locked. P’r’aps, 
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some day, Punch an’ me'll take you,” she 
promised kindly, as the reflection came into 
her mind that the expedition might be re- 
peated. 

**Judy tell you all about it,” she went on 
hastily. ‘‘See, Toby, this is like the garden.” 
And Judy illustrated her description by model- 
ling a little square, walled in with sand. 

* An’ fowers?” Christina asked. 

** Yes, lots of flowers.” 

**And then through the windows in the 
drawing-room!” put in Punch, joining in the 
game; whilst Christina’s alert intelligence bent 
itse'f to understand. 

** And then out in the hall!” went on Judy. 

‘**And up the stairs!” added Punch. 

And then beth paused, and looked solemnly 
at their intent listener. 

** Not up’tairs!” contradicted Christina. 

** Well, petend it is,” allowed Punch. 

































“A tall figure passed along.”—). 723. 





The bright eyes of the baby having agreed 
to this, Judy went on. 

‘**An’ into this room, an’ no one; an’ then 
into this room, an’ no one ; an’ then——” Judy 
paused impressively, and her fingers ceased 
their modelling of the sand. 

**Nen?” asked the interested baby, eagerly, 

**There was a little noise,” put in Punch, 
an’ Judy ’n me we went behind the door.” 

**Hind’er door!” echoed Christina excitedly, 

* An’ something went along—all white, an’ 
tall, an’ wet.” 

“With a big long twirly tail!” asserted 
Judy. “Judy didn’t see no tail, but Punch 
did.” 

* All wriggly and sloppy,” Punch added. 

‘An’ Judy’s goin’ to see the tail another 
day,” said Judy. 

**Me, too,” said Christina, jumping up sud- 
denly, and charging the incoming wave with 
a cry of defiant delight. The addition of the 
wet tail to the story had been too alluring 
and reminiscent, with so much possible wet- 
ness in full view. 

The baby’s little white flannelled figure was 
washed up, spluttering and gasping, almost to 
the side of the twins, when a lady passing 
along lowered her white sunshade, and knelt 
down to lift her up. She was very tall and 
slender, and had a beautiful face, bent now 
in the keenest solicitude on Christina. 

**Never mind, Baby.” she said softly, caress- 
ing her; ** you’re not hurt.” 

Christina turned her blue eyes on the lady 
in amused tolerance. Such treatment was so 
different from her deserts, and to what her 
mother’s wholesome vigour would 
have meted out to her. 

* Whose baby are you, | wonder?” 
the lady murmured, pressing the little 
figure to her breast, regardless of its 
wet condition and her own immaculate 
laces. Her gaze included the busy 
persons of the twins, who, now that 
Christina’s attention was diverted, 
were hard at work remodelling their 





dismembered castles, 
“What beautiful children!” came 
the soft exclamation with a sigh. 
* Who are you, curly head?” she 
usked again. 
Christina's amused look changed; 
with it there was now a little touch 
of fear, as the child became con- 
scious of the strenuous, yearning 
in the face so near her own. 
“Toby,” she murmured. Then her 
eyes fixed themselves on a_ locket 
hanging from the lady’s neck. 
**Pretty baby!” she said. with one 
of her sweetest smiles, in the beauti- 
fully articulated accents which were 
one of her many charms. 
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“You quaint darling!” the lady whispered, 
littl wet figure was held 
as nurse advanced, she asked, 


and again th 
closely. Then, 
“Whose children are 

“The children of 
madam.” 

“And their names?” 

“The twins are Christopher and Christabel, 
and this is Christina, madam.” 

“Christ children, all of them,” the lady mur- 
mured, in a language nurse did not understand. 
And then with a smile she passed on. 

Nurse looked thoughtful as she busied her- 
self in changing Toby’s little wet garment for 
She was wondering 
whether the gossip of the little place were 
true—that this lady, whose name 
very ordinary, was really someone very 


these ?” 


Mr. Geoffrey Blundell, 


a sun and wind dried one. 


was so 


great 


indeed. She was not often to be seen in the 
bay, where the children paddled, and _ their 
mothers and nurses sat in the tent doors or 
bathed with them all the summer mornings 


from the sands at low water, 
seen sitting in her garden; and 
in the lanes, riding 
The appearance 
of the two, and a certain semblance of rank and 
state, contrasted with the very simple life of 
the cottage and its garden, roused curiosity. 
It was Nora had named her ‘* The 
Lady of the Garden,” when her children on 
first arriving had loudly demanded why they 
could not go along the sea, wall when the tide 


through. But, 
she could be 

she was frequently met 
or driving with her husband. 


who 


was high. 

“Because the Lady of 
wall, and we 
answered, 

“Don’t like the Lady of the Garden,” Christ- 
abel had sturdily, and Christina, 
trotting by her mother’s side, had echoed the 
sentiment. A fairy-tale atmosphere 
had arisen in the children’s minds about her, 
and they were quite prepared to believe in 
tails or any other unusual appendages. 


the 
over 


Garden has a 
it,” Nora had 


can’t get 


remarked 


sort of 


CHAPTER III. 


FORTNIGHT had passed away, and 
; the summer holiday was over. Nora 

oe wa ‘ - , . 
- was in all the bustle of packing, pre- 
paratory to removing her family the 
next day. Nurse and the other servants were 


all occupied, and the children were at play in 
the little garden. It was but 
their happy the sands, and all 
that state of temper when mischief, 
presenting itself, 

For a littl 


poor sport, after 
mornings on 
were in 
is a dangerous temptation. 
Judy tolerated the 
provided for her; then 
went deliberately to the garden door, 
standing on tip-toe opened it. 

How alluring were the sparkling sea and 


time pro- 
she 


and 


sale occupation 
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the nice wet and rocks! Just a little 
way along the sea wall and down the steps, 
and she would be able to taste their full 
delight. She gave a glance round, and stepped 
outside. The way of independence was so 
near and easy, and it was not Judy’s first 
essay in it. Christina looked after her, and 
trotted to the open door in the wall, and 
then, likewise succumbing to temptation, for- 
bore to call after the vanishing figure, as had 
been her first intention. Instead, she hunched 
her small shoulders, as was her wont before 
undertaking any serious enterprise, valiantly 
stepped over the threshold and down the 
shallow step, and sallied forth alone into the 
world. 

Judy trotted along, keeping safely by the 


sands 


wall as she had been instructed, and when 
she came to the steps went down without 
turning her head. Her experience of life 
had taught her that it was safer not to 
look back when you were engaged on a 
daring enterprise. The baby trotted after; 
but her small, sturdy person was apt to 
overbalance itself if its motion was too 
rapid, so that by the time that she too 


arrived at the steps Judy had vanished out 
of sight. 
Christina stood for a moment, considering ; 


but, just as one fat little foot was essaying 
the descent of the topmost = step, she 
happened to turn her face to the door in 
the garden wall, behind which were now 
located so many fancies, A little chink of 


sunlight revealed that it was not fastened. 
Christina withdrew her foot, turned to the 
door, pushed it back with the lavish hand 


of infancy. and trotted imto the garden. No 
qualms of fear P 
disturb this baby. 

Her wanderings and explorations were 
not so easy and rapid as had been those of 


conscience or of arose to 


the first intruders; but her intelligence and 
memory were great, and her mother had 
accustomed her to their exertion. In a 


quarter of an hour fiom the time when she 
had pushed back the garden door, the baby 


was standing regarding herself with much 
interest in a long looking-glass occupying 
a window, whose net curtains flapped lazily 


in the summer breeze. 
What she saw was a sight that all people 


found alluring. A> vosy baby—hatless, bare- 


footed —whose blue eves shone with the joy 
of healthy, happy life, under fair curls 
kissed into gold by the sun. The little 


white flannel gown she wore revealed strong, 
sturdy, dimpled limbs: and its frills at 
throat and wrists face and chubby 
hands the semblance of flowers. The cheeks 
were pink with the exertion of getting 
upstairs, whilst an air of expectancy vivified 
the whole figure. She was in full pursuit 


gave 
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the 


of the exciting fiction of Judy’s brain 
Lady with the Tail; Judy’s experience had 
heen too thrilling not to be shared. 
Having viewed herself with much 
faction, whispering ‘‘Toby” several times to 
the lively portrait the mirror presented, 
Christina turned her attention to the 
in which she found Feminine gar- 
ments lay scattered white 
placed ready for a wearer, 
gloves and a 


satis- 


root 
herself, 
about—a serge 


dress was white 


and sole- 
how all 
to the 


her 


shoes simple hat 
familiar 
often 


had 


also 


seemed to present images 
eyes. She 
toilet, and 
somewhere before. She 
with the pretty objects on the 
dressing-table—glass and silver and jewels; 
tidying mother’s table, where similar pretty 
things lived, was a favourite occupation with 
Nora’s children. A shining object drew and 
held the baby’s eyes—a miniature of a baby 
about her own age, looking at her with 
beautiful wistful eyes from under dark brows 
and curls. Somehow this also was a friend. 
Christina looked and looked again, gave a 
little dance of delight, and as the diamonds 
flashed into her put forth her hands 
and grasped the jewel. Unheeding that the 
gold chain to which it attached threw 
down and scattered the neighbour- 
ing ornaments, Christina hugged the picture 
to her and made off for the stairs 
as fast as she could go. Sitting down on 
the top step, she descended in careful 
fashion, her whole body bent towards the 
care of her spoil. The Lady with the Tail 
was quite forgotten. Emerging at last into 
the garden, she saw with interest that it 
Rad become tenanted during her absence. 

The door still stood wide open as _ her 
small hands had flung it; but in one of the 
low chairs on the little lawn a figure in 
white flannels reclined. Puffs of smoke 
curled up behind a paper; and this sight, 
was so familiar that the baby went 
forward, and pushed her curly head in 
between the reader and his newspaper. 

The man turned a startled glance, and for 
the two gazed into each other's 
smiling baby’s arrested breath for 
testifying to discom- 


assisted at 
seen them all 
felt quite at 


baby’s 


mother’s 


home 


eyes 


was 


some of 


breast, 


too, 


a moment 
the 
a second 
fiture. 

** Daddy ?” 


eyes, 


only some 


she questioned softly, her tone 


betokening some slight unrest. Then, with 
the confidence of one who had many friends 
and who had never known rebuff, she went 


on in her beautifully clear articulation, ‘* Daddy 
‘mokes. Up!” 

** Wise daddy!” the man said. And, putting 
aside his paper, he lifted her on to his knee. 
Christina looked around, and gave her usual 
little sigh of satisfaction. Then, with that 
certainty of sympathy which was one of her 
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irresistible charms, she held out her spoil for 
his admiration. 

“Toby getted it! Pretty baby!” she said, 

A shadow crossed her listener's face, as he 
asked softly, “‘ Who gave you this, Baby?” 

She looked at him, puzzled; no " quite 
disconcerted, but as one missing a clue, 

“Who gave it you?” he asked again. 

The shadow of the man’s tone 
touched the acute intelligence of his hearer. 
A little change, a tender cloud, came over 
the face as Whispered _ softly, 
* Toby.” 

The ma: 
to the bacy, and her own eyes answered it. 
She turned the miniature round and round 
in her fat little hands, and finally lifting it 
to her lips pressed upon it a fervent kiss, 

**Toby love this baby, Toby do,” she 
softly. 


sorrow in 


baby’s she 


stuiled, a heavenly smile it seemed 


said 


A slight exclamation make her look up, 
her blue eyes shining with the thoughts 


possessing her baby mind. A tall lady, ina 
long white wrapper, had just entered the 
open door, followed by a maid, and had 
watched in silent surprise the latter part of 
this little scene. 

“Why, Ralf, this is the baby! 
you get her?” she asked. 

** She don’t know how or 
But your locket 
thought she had been with you.” 

‘*No, I have been bathing. How did you 
get it, Baby ?” 

rhen, without waiting for a reply she went 
on, ‘*Isn’t she beautiful, Ralf? Have I said 
too much ?”- her eyes resting hungrily on the 
contented littie figure clasping close its new 
delight. 

““Yes, she is beautiful,” the man said slowly. 
“But, my love, I have made all inquiries as 
you wished. It is not in the least likely that 
they will part with her. We couldn't propose 
it even.” 

*“*T could!” eagerly. 

“Will you and be 
one?” the man asked. 

** Daddy’s baby,” Christina answered, showing 
her little white teeth, and bending her blue 
eyes on him with the earnest look by which 
she strove to understand the mysteries which 
occasionally perplexed her. 

* Just so. You know—don’t you ?—that no 
daddy would part with such a treasure.” 

**Perhaps they would lend her for a little, 
now and then?” 

“No, Vera, it 
would be wrong. 
alluring and courageous baby; but no parents 
Give it up, dear.” 
‘“See how happy she is 


How did 


whence. 
with her I 


came, I 
as she brought 


come my baby, little 


do to ask it. It 
most 


would not 
She is sweet, a 
would part with her. 
The lady sighed. 
with us,” she said softly. 
“She is happy is absolutely 


because she 
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‘* Will you come and be my baby, little one?’ the man asked.”-—/’ 
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fearless,” he said, bending his head to caress 
the uncovered curls. * And so absolutely 
healthy. Could you give up such a child, 
Vera?” he asked tenderly. 

*‘T had to!” the answer came sadly. ** And 
we can offer so much!” 

‘The child is perfectly happy as she is. 
My dear,” suddenly remembering her wet 
carments, “go and change at once—you will 
catch cold.” 

**Keep her, then, till I return.” 

As she went away, with the cords of her 
long wrapper trailing across the grass, a 
sudden look of delight on the baby’s face 
electrified her companion. 

‘Lady with ’er tail!” she cried out. ‘Toby 
seed! Go tell Judy.” 

And, with a wriggle, the baby was off her 
perch, and was hurrying across the grass, her 
hands still clasped about her shining spoil. 


Nora at last, in an interval of her’ busy 
packing, became conscious of a most unusual 
silence in the garden outside. She ran down 
to see what mischief it might betoken. No 
child was visible, and the sea was shining 
through the open garden door. 

For a second she stood poised on the top- 
most step, saying breathlessly to herself, 
‘They have got out!” when her attention 
was arrested. The clear accents of her baby’s 
voice were wafted to her above the noise of 
the waves; and in a moment she appeared 
earried aloft in a man’s arms, whilst a slender 
figure in white entered the little garden be- 
side him. 

Nora ran down the steps. ‘Baby, did you 
1un away?” she asked. 

Christina nodded vigorously. 

*“We hope you have not been alarmed,” the 
man said. ‘She has paid us a little visit, and 
my wife He stopped. The baby he could 
deal with; the baby’s mother, if she ever came 
to know what was in their minds, might be 
a difficulty. 

Nora turned to the lady. 

**Did she come to you of her own accord, 
by herself ?” 

*She came—how I don’t know—and she 
found her way upstairs into my room. And 
she took a fancy to my locket,” touching 
the locket shining on her breast. “I found 
her with it in great delight. But I have 
ventured to replace it with something else ” 
the lady’s voice was growing apologetic 
something she does not like nearly so well; 
I wish I could have spared her the disappoint- 
ment.” 

The baby’s arms were round her mother’s 
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neck, and she was now crooning to herself 
a lullaby that usually preluded sleep, 

“To was busy packing,” Nora said, uncom. 
prehending. ‘* We are going home to-morroy 
[hope she has not troubled you. IT am afraic 
they have all run away!” and she laughed, 
** But what is this?” 

Christina had lifted herself, and suddenly 
held out to her mother’s vision a something 
clasped round her neck 
flashed in the sunshine deeply and darkly 
blue. Christina smiled a heavenly, sleepy 


something Which 


smile as she clasped the sapphires to her 


breast. 

**Mine! mine!” she murmured. — “Toby 
getted it!” And then the curly head swayed 
to the shelter of her mother’s neck. The 
baby was weary with the morning's work, 

‘Your baby,” began the lady softly, answer 
ing the questioning of Nora’s eyes, * is so sweet 
that I want her to have that necklace. May 
she?” 

* But it is valuable,” Nora objected ; some- 
thing in the lady’s tone preventing the nega- 
tive at her tongue’s end. 

**Yes, it is valuable.” 

Nora glanced at her other visitor, and 
something in the pity of his regard bent upon 
his wife made her answer gently: 

“Thank you. If you wish it, my baby shall 
take your gift.” 


Later, when Nora told her husband of the 
incident, he said, **‘ You may be thankful that 
Christina is safe with you at home, and not 
spirited off to Hungary. When I went up to 
town I could not understand why so many 
inquiries were being made about us—you and 
the children, and our several belongings, as 
well as about me, which might only have 
meant business. And then I got a letter all 
about your baby,” he teased.’ ‘I can assure 
you that that necklace is nothing compared 
to what she might have had. Those neighbours 
of yours on the sea wall, who were so nice 
that last afternoon, and came in to tea with 
you, and took the children for a drive because 
you were all so busy, were Prince and Princess 
X—~—, and the letter I got from soime lawyer 
was to offer to adopt Christina and endow 
her magnificently.” 

‘Our baby!” Nora exclaimed in_horrifted 
indignation. ‘Oh! Geoffrey, you never could!” 

*T thought you wanted to be nice to that 
poor woman!” Geoffrey mocked. 

**So I did—so I was—I guessed she had lost 
her baby.” 

“They had lost two,” her husband answered. 
**And she wanted Toby.” 
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Jesus is our Shepherd. 


Music by Sin Georce C. Martin, Mus.D. 
























































































For the sheep He bled; 
Every lamb is sprinkled 
With the blood He shea; 


Then on each He setteth 
His own secret sign— 


They that have My Spirit, 


“These,” saith He, “are Mine.” 
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raven, 


None can do us harm; 
When we tread Death’s valley, 
Dark with fearful gloom, 


We will fear 


no evil, 


Victors o’er the tomb. 
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THE THROB OF LONDON’S HEART. 
OVERCROWDING IN THE BOROUGHS OF FINSBURY AND SHOREDITCH. 






MIDNIGHT prowl 
through the 
district 
@& haunted by 
memories of 
Smithfield 
Martyrs, Car- 
thusian Friars, 
and Dr. John- 
son’s coterie is not 
undertaken with- 
out some powerful 
inducement. There 
may be little risk 
of respectable ghosts appear- 
ing to inquire if the prowlers’ 
intentions are honourable; but 
the present occupiers of the same his- 
torical ground, whose manners are less 
ceremonious, are very likely to rise up 
and resent the intrusion of strangers. In 
spite, however, of unpleasant contingencies 
on one side and protests on the other, on 
December 20th, 1900, the sleepers of 
Bastwick Street, which belongs to St. 
Luke’s, Finsbury, were awakened between 
midnight and 2.30 a.m. by the entrance 
of two outsiders into their chambers. If 
the children imagined that the apparitions 
were Santa Claus come a few: days in 
advance, they were disappointed. If their 
elders had any alarm of burglars, their 
fears were quickly set at rest. The mid- 
night disturbers were none other than 
the Chairman of the Public Health 
Committee and the Chief Sanitary 
Inspector. All they asked was permission 
to count the inmates, and all they 
desired to carry away was material for 
a report. The street consists of sixty- 
three houses varying from two to four 
storeys, and they inspected nine which 
were divided into sixty-four occupancies 
or tenancies. Of these, the Medical 
Officer afterwards stated, forty-seven 
were overcrowded, thirty-nine of the 
number considerably so. The percent- 
age of the overcrowding was 73°4. 

Why take the trouble to collect these 
statistics ? Why inoffensive 
persons to nocturnal visitation? The 
fact is, that Britannia has herself been 
rudely awakened from pleasant dreams 
with the alarm that there is something 


subject 


wrong with her heart. Her advisers 
warn her that every district in London 
where the working-class congregate js 
suffering from congestion of the lungs, 
and the matter must be _ investigated, 
Everywhere the complaint is the same, 
though its special features depend on the 
locality. In Southwark and Bermondsey 
a floating population of dock labourers, 
factory hands, loafers, and semi-criminals 
herd in the remnant of old _ villages 
hidden in the shadow of the new 
town. The wider and more uniform 
streets where the poor live in West 
London, with their dull annals, present a 
hypocritical appearance of uninteresting 
superiority; but a high death-rate and 
numerous other evils are equally the result 
of want of breathing space. The condition 
of the East End has been brought into 
wider notice; but it is not yet realised 
that in quitting it one bids no farewell 
to the horrors of poverty. An _ explorer 
turning his back on the _ Spitalfields 
Market, crossing Shoreditch High Street, 
and then walking, by way of Great 
Eastern Street and Old Street, through the 
parishes of St. Luke’s and Clerkenwell, 
will find to the right and left of hin, 
here in the centre—in the _ throbbing 
heart of London—people living two in 
every five overcrowded in defiance of the 
Public Health Act. 

This Act requires that, in a room used 
for eating and sleeping, each adult should 
have 400 cubic feet of space, two chil- 
dren under the age of twelve to count 
as one adult. When a room is used only 
as a bedroom, the amount of space may 
be reduced to 300 feet. The law cannot 
be called exacting, since 600 cubic feet of 
air is the compulsory allowance for a 
soldier in barracks. The average size of 
a room let to the labouring classes is ten 
feet square, and consequently contains 
1,000 cubic feet of air. If this allow- 
ance is divided between more than two 
adults and their furniture, which was 
once probably distributed in two or 
three rooms, and takes up 200 cubic feet 
of space, the law is infringed. It is 
reckoned that one-fifth of the population 
of the Metropolis is living under these 
conditions. 
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How did the affection of London's thirteen to the acre; now it is sixty- 
heart and lungs arise? How did it as- four, and in Clerkenwell it reaches 208. 
sume an acute form? It is easier to trace Whilst the nineteenth century marched 
the history of the disease than to find jn to the war drum, an agricultural 
a remedy. In the days of Dr. Samuel population was born, lived, and died 
Johnson, Savage, and Garrick the present without any ambition to seek another 
limits of the Kast Central district were sphere in the town. Chloe and Strephon 
in the country. From the spot where’ may have been already out of date, but 
the “ Angel” still guards the northern rus in urbe had not arrived at a matter 
vate the road from St. Marylebone ran for serious discussion, nor had the immi- 
through the green fields of Finsbury to gration of foreigners become of national 
ioin the New North Road, which bounds importance. Before the last century was 


Hoxton on the west, and so southwards, half over, the overcrowding amongst the ; 
skirting Moorfields, to London Wall and poor called for notice. In 1851 Lord 


Moorgate. At the end of the eighteenth Ashley (afterwards Lord Shaftesbury) 
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i i permission from a report by Dr. Newman, Medical Off Health for Fins 4.) 


century « measured mile from the river- directed public attention to the disgrace- 
bank covered almost the whole of London: ful state of working-class dwellings. As 
at the end of the nineteenth London was a result. in the same year, the Labouring 
reckoned as a county, 118 square miles Classes Act and the Common Lodging 
in extent, and with a population of Houses Act became law. The first aimed 
4,536,063. One hundred years ago the at increasing the number of houses and 
average population of the Metropolis was — establishing well-managed lodging-houses ; 
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the second at improving the quality of 


the dwellings. Good accommodation is 
always an attraction, especially to inmates 
of rustic cottages which are falling out 
of repair with the failure of farms. 
London became more and more like a 
great Imaelstrom, drawing the natives of 
rural districts and their Continental 
cousins into its whirl. The cities grew 
like healthy children whose clothing needs 
continual letting -out. Sanitary science 
also grew apace, and demanded that the 
life within should not be destroyed or 
rendered a danger to the nation at large. 
Act followed Act as each in turn proved 
incomplete, or as new conditions brought 
new complications in their train. A Royal 
Commission of Inquiry into the Problem 
of Housing the Poor in 1884, in) whieh 
His Majesty the King took an active part, 
gave a marked impetus to the wheels 
of reform which were already set in 
motion. The present result is a revo- 
lution still in process regarding healthy 
dwellings: but Borough Councillors, sani- 
tary authorities, and all other friends of 
the poor who attempt to administer the 
laws or to enforce them, are constantly 
brought to a deadlock before the diffi 
culty of overpowering numbers. They 
form a clot even at the heart, where 
the residential population has been relent- 
iessly swept away, or into the corners, in 
favour of accommodation for warehouses, 
offices, or street improvements. 

The boroughs of Finsbury and Shore- 
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ditch comprise the 
Nort h Eastern 
portion of Central 
London. Fins- 
bury, though less 
than a square mile 
in area, has ab. 
sorbed Clerken- 
well, St. Luke's, 
Pentonville and 
Amwell, and also 
the Charterhouse 
and the parish of 
St. Sepulchre and 
the liberty — of 
Glasshouse Yard 
in Holborn — dis. 


trict. It has 
failed to grasp its 
share of — open 
spaces, For _ its 


population © of 

101,476, it has only 
sixteen acres of breathing room. Of all 
the central Metropolitan boroughs, in- 
deed, it has succeeded in packing most 
closely its residential population. On 
the average, there are 10°9 persons to 
each house, an advance on 1891, when 
there were 10°. The meaning of these 
figures, revealed by the last census, can 
be faintly appreciated when hemmed in 
by the dwellings of the labouring 
class. The majority are two _ storeys 
high and situate in the narrow streets 
or passages off the main thoroughfare. 
Kach old cottage generally contains two 
rooms on the ground floor and one 
above, the staircase starting from the 
reception room. Through the kindness 
of the Vicar of St. Luke's, I was intro- 
duced to typical occupiers of such resi- 
dences, and also heard from a Borough 
Councillor of the changes consequent on 
the sweeping away of inhabited houses 
to make room for warehouses, factories, 
or places of business. 

“The civil parish of St. Luke's has 
decreased in population from 60,000, to 
10,000,” remarked the Borough Councillor. 

‘Meanwhile, the population of the ee- 
clesiastical parish has increased 1,000 in 
ten years, although 100 houses have been 
pulled down,” rejoined one of the clergy 
of the parish church. 

The work of demolishing unwholesome 
and insanitary slums has begun, but it 
is ever hindered by a merciful consider 
siion for the tenants. What is to be done 
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with them ? Something—for St. Luke’s 
it is stated, the highest death-rate 


has, 
To reduce overcrowding by 


in London. 
simply turning them out of their shel- 
ters is almost as ineffectual as an attempt 
t) clear a pond by stirring it. The 
foating population, like water-spiders, 
ire not so easily swept away from the 
means of subsistence. They will remain 
which offers them a 
and, when driven 
from one place, herd more closely in 
another hard by. The markets of Cen- 
tral London afford casual work to men 
and women, costers, hawkers and porters : 
what can these unskilled labourers do 
for their own support elsewhere? Mr. C, 
Booth shows that the poorer representa- 
trade live nearest to, and 

furthest from, the 
Of the families living 
more persons in each room, 6) 
street-sellers, 65 per cent. 


near to the spot 
source of livelihood, 


tives in every 
the better off the 
centre of London. 
two or 
per cent. are 
coal-porters, 63 per cent. dock labourers. 
The gutters of Cheapside and. similar 
thoroughfares are the humble mart for 
pedlars in penny toys and other = small 
wares. A man or woman too physically 
weak or too degraded by indolence for 
amore ambitious occupation has aclientéle 
which would be sacrificed by moving else- 
where. 

“Their days are spent in incessant toil, 
in one long grind to live,” my conductor 
said of persons on his visiting list for 
the particular afternoon that I accom- 
panied him. ‘“‘It would seem here,” he 
remarked in crossing St. Luke's” old 
churchyard (now long closed), one of the 
in Finsbury, ** that there 
is more room for the dead than for 
the living.” 

In one observation was 
hardly justified, for the churchyard is 
now closed to the dead, and opened = to 
the living as a recreation ground. But 
as a sleeping place—and the homes of 
the very poor are little more than this 
very favourably as we 
Went through narrow tunnels, dark, even 
They led 
which were sometimes only 
across Which it would have 
been possible fon opposite neighbours to 
shake hands through the windows. The 
monotony of these courts was broken by 
some being in the shape of the letters 
Tor tl. <A fantastic form may be less 
dull and better calculated for games of 


lew open spaces 


sense the 


—it contrasted 


at 2.30 on a sunny afternoon. 
Into courts, 


passages, 
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hide and seek than a straight alley, but 
it is of less service in ventilation, and 
gives no chance for a current of air. It 
is always an interesting question to a 
stranger who enters one of these crooked 
courts whether a turning leads to a way 
out. Most are cul de sac. In one, rather 
more airy than the rest, my guide 
knocks at a door. A rough grey head 
appears inquiringly through the window. 
* Good-afternoon, Mrs. (raising his 
hat); “Ll have a ticket for a concert to- 
night.” The head is withdrawn, to re- 
appear at the door. ‘This is a lady's 
ticket; would you like one, and another 
for a friend?” ‘ Yes, if there is nothing 
to pay.” There is nothing to pay, and 
the old lady smiles. She says that the 
whole court is to come down; *‘and good- 
ness knows where we are to go,” she 
adds. “I have lived in different houses 





(Photo: H. W. Pincham) 
AYLESBURY STREET 


about here for twenty-five years. Rents 
are very high. A front room here, first 
floor, is six shillings and sixpence a week. 
I pay two shillings and sixpence for my 
little back room.” 
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It may be here remarked that in Clerken- 
well and St. Luke's a ‘little back room” 
is often nothing more than a good-sized 
cupboard. To a visitor, the promise of a 
wider view of the sky is cheering ; but the 
pleasant old lady seems attached to the 
place and is apparently gratified that 
the handsome brass knocker and _ sub- 
stantial front door are admired and 
recognised as relics of departed gentility 
belonging to the era before a_ blank 
wall rose to frown away the smile of 
the sunshine. If there is any comfort 
in the evidence of having come down in 
the world, it exceeds every other salve 
to wounded pride in the shadows of the 
main streets. In one court, gloomy and 
miserable from its squalor, a ticket for 
the concert is accepted by a lady whose 
face and home match in their look of 
defiant degradation. Her husband, it 
transpires, is an industrious man, but 
his earnings are of little benefit to 
him. All melt in the hands of his 
wife, and like Cleopatra, she quaffs 
them, only without regard to the 
health of anyone. Her own method of 
raising money is to keep open house for 
evicted neighbours. Their sticks of furni- 
ture piled up outside her front door 
betray her hospitality—a hospitality that 
may cost them dear in the long run—and 
also answer the question what becomes 
of some of the overcrowded when turned 
out. She does not want a ticket for 
any member of her family; she has no 
children, she is glad to say, and she 
inveighs against the young life around 
her with an energy worthy of a better 
cause. 

If they are all that she says, what 
wonder, when these courts are the 
only playground of hundreds of little 
toddlers, who drag themselves up and 
devise their own amusements ? The 
diversion of an independent baby about 
two years old, on this cold winter day, 
is bending a white face streaked with 
black over a tub of filthy water and 
fishing for the débris with her red finger 
tips. Children are the most innocent 
sufferers of the slums; even the care of 
good parents cannot save them from 
being victims. Of this the next cottage, 
more homelike than usual, gives evidence. 
The door is opened by a child, and a 
woman with a bright face and charming 
manner leaves the wash-tub, where she 
and a companion can be dimly discerned 


in the darkness and a cloud of steam. 
to answer the invitation to a concert, 
She cannot leave her work and _ her 
children, she is afraid, but she would 
like a gentleman’s ticket for her husband. 
“And I believe he would come to the 
mission on Sunday, if you would ask 
him, sir,” she adds. 

“IT have got the letter for the Surgical 
Aid Society ; could you find time to come 
to the hall for it?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, if you have taken the 
trouble to get it for me, I should think 
I could come for it,” she answers grate. 
fully, and with a face like a sunbeam 
she says that one of the children is now 
quite cured and the others are better. 
It transpires that her six children have 
been under treatment for deformity, and 
that the various charitable _ societies 
have supplied surgical instruments and 
appliances to the family to the value of 
three hundred pounds! 

It would be an interesting calculation 
to reckon how the economy of charity 
would be affected by a larger expendi- 
ture on fresh air. Itis called upon to 
straighten limbs that ought never to be 
crooked, to repair the ravages of dis- 
ease due to bad conditions. Irons are no 
doubt blessings to little sufferers ; but can 
they compare with the freedom to romp 
on green grass or to breathe untainted 
air? Children abound, for in this, as in 
all poor districts, married life begins 
early. They generally make a welcome 
for themselves even in the most cramped 
quarters. The door of one.dwelling which 
looks like the back of a house that 
has no front is opened by a smiling young 
woman holding the purest, sweetest thing 
that probably ever entered it—a three 
weeks old baby. She uncovers the soft 
little head to show the abundant hair. 
It is pitiful to wonder how the little 
baby will thrive in this apology for 
fresh air. In Clerkenwell it has _ been 
shown that more than one quarter of the 
deaths from all causes are those of infants 
under a year old. Longfellow’s two an- 
gels. the one with asphodels, the other 
with the amaranthine wreath, are ever 
hovering near these homes. The causes 
of death enumerated by medical officers 
cannot be too greatly deplored. “* All these 
deaths,” Dr. Newman, the Medical Officer 
of Health, says in referring to a list 
which includes violence and suffocation 


td 


in bed, “are the outcome, in the long 



































“Panting out his life in the close little room in which he and his wife and daughter live.” 


run, of 
deaths 


overcrowding. Twenty-three 
were caused in the year’ by 
suffocation in bed, due to the overlaying 
of parents. Eighteen of these twenty- 
deaths occurred on Saturday, 
Sunday, and Monday nights.” 

But, for one who dies early, numbers 


three 


live to suffer. Dr. Newman says, in 
“Some Notes on the Housing Question 
in Finsbury,” (1901), ** There can be little 
doubt that there is a very intimate 


between the overcrowded 
the central districts of 
London and the high phthisis and zymotie 
death-rates in those districts.” Further, 
it is well that children reared 
In such are often physically 
stunted and constitutionally weak, thus 


Ilus- 


relationship 


conditions of 


known 
districts 


being more susceptible to disease. 


trations of these facts abound in 


every 





slum. It is sad to find that an under- 
grown, attractive little girl is not at 


school, because she is fifteen, and cannot 
go to a concert, as she cannot spare time 
from work. It is sad to see life begin- 
ning in a place where it is never likely 
to expand to its full proportion, and it 
is sad to see it closing where circumstances 
must aggravate the suffering. 

A poor man in the last stage of con- 
sumption is panting out his life in the 
close little room in which he and his wife 
and daughter live. He is too ill to be re- 
moved to the infirmary now, and, as this 
matter is beyond discussion, his wife says 
she is glad to watch over him to the 
last, though she had not an instant’s rest 
during the past night. 

*You should open the window a little 
at the top,” the clergyman says, noticing 
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the sick man’s distressed efforts to 
breathe. 

‘It will not open at the top,” answers 
the poor woman. ‘“‘I opened it at the 
bottom, but he felt the cold.” 

How should he not, since the little 
window almost touches the head of the 
bed? “If I send a carpenter to make 
the window open at the top, will you 
let him do it? And will you put a cur- 
tain to protect your husband from the 
draught ?” 

“Yes, sir.” the poor woman answers 
readily. Would not the landlord do 
this necessary carpentry? This is my 
query. No, he will do nothing, for it is 
expected that the place will be pulled 
down. The invalid cannot speak, but he 
stretches out an emaciated hand to 
grasp the strong one close to his own 
with a gesture of thanks. Coal, beef- 
tea, and a carpenter are the details that 
will make his last hours more comfortable. 


He seems like the courts around, in the 
last stage of decay: a patch here and a 
prop there only put off and make more 
gradual the complete crash. The courts 
however, are old and worn out, whilst 
at an age when under different conditions 
they might bk. ‘in the enjoyment of ful 
strength, bread-winners die, and leaye 
widows and orphans on the merey of 
public or private charity. 

In the common brotherhood of poverty 
men, women, and children, the guilty and 
innocent victims of circumstances, are 
pressed tightly together. The weakling 
and puling, whose spirits may be willing 
but whose bodies are incapable of earning 
enough to pay for proper accommodation 
within reach of the markets, have a 
claim on compassion and help. It is 
not their fault if they are elbowed and 
jostled by the undeserving—the molluses 
who simply absorb light, air, and charity, 
offering nothing in return, the semi-para- 

sites who creep like the hermit- 








crabs into their shells, and the 
degraded, drunken tenants who 
have sunk below any ambition, 
except for warmth, and this is 
represented to them by crowding 
without and ardent spirits within. 
These two conductors of heat are 
easily attainable. Finsbury has 
on its licensing list swarms of 
public-houses. As for the child 
who grows up in a slum, whose 
portion in this life is kicks, blows, 
nightmare, foreboding and starva- 
tion, it is marvellous if he escapes 
swelling the criminal population. 
The bands of little vagabonds, 
known to the police, whose depre- 
dations are commanded and organ- 
ised by a young captain of twelve 
or thirteen, are the outcome of 
homelessness. In Clerkenwell I 
was told of little boys of six and 
eight years old, discovered as the 
authors of continual burglaries 
which for some time defied detec: 
tion, and of a girl whose talent 
for generalship had made her 
the captain of a gang of thieves. 
She is known among them as 
* Nosy” on account of a Welling- 
tonian feature, and amongst her 
extraordinary and misdirected 
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talents the power to evade con- 
viction is pre-eminent. Crime and 
crowding are inseparable. In 
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Clerkenwell the people live 209 to the 
acre, and 11°2 to each inhabited house. 
Houses here, as in other parts of Fins- 
bury, were designed for one family and 
originally they had backyards, but these 
have been built over and the air space 
blocked up by workshops. 

The growth of workshop and warehouse 
accommodation has squeezed together 
where it has not squeezed out the resi- 
dential population of all the central 
boroughs. Of this Shoreditch is an in- 
stance. It takes in the ancient manors 
of Hoxton and Haggerstone. In the 
North-Eastern division the people live 
96 to the acre and in the Nile Street 
andthe Wilmer Gardens districts, although 
there are no model dwellings to lift 
tier above tier and economise the ground- 
plan, they are packed 500 to the acre. 

“There is no doubt that, with regard 
to healthy dwellings, matters are im- 
proving,” the Medical Officer said. ‘‘ Dur- 
ing the last ten years 20,000 persons have 
emigrated from Shoreditch. They have 
gone away because they could no longer 
make a living here. In spite of the 
immigration of Polish Jews and other 
foreigners, and in spite of the natural 
increase of births over deaths, the popu- 
lation has decreased 6,000 in ten years.” 
Shoreditch has been energetic in schemes 
for improvement. It has widened streets, 
constructed municipal costers’ stalls, de- 
creased the number of inhabited houses, 
but the number of persons to the houses 
has increased. The Britannia Dwellings, 
three blocks of model artisans’ dwellings, 
five storeys high, built by Shoreditch 
Vestry, now cover the site of two areas 
described as the worst slum property in 
London. They do not, however, house 
the late occupiers. Such persons either 
cannot pay the rents, or will not submit 
to the restrictions. It is to be inferred 
that some of them at least are located 
not very far off from their old haunts, and 
the East London Chureh Fund publishes 
a statement that Hoxton shelters more 
criminals known to the police than any 
other part of London. Shoreditch does 
not supply them with tortuous courts 
and alleys, such as are found in Finsbury, 
for hiding places; but narrow streets 
that cut into main thoroughfares answer 
the same purpose. There is a competition 
for even the poor shelter that these 
afford. The Vicar of Shoreditch showed 
me a list of cases which had to be dealt 
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with at once by the municipal authori- 
ties. One of them is sufficient to give 
an idea of the difficulties which arise 
when the law is enforced. 

A certain man has taken a four-roomed 
house to occupy with his wife and five 
children. He has let one room to a 
married couple, and a second to two 
men and a boy, aged sixteen or seven- 
teen. On his letting a third, a case of 
overcrowding is clearly proved and the 
inmates of one room must be turned 
out. The statement closes with the fact 
that “Mrs. ——’s bed is now in the 
street.” What is to be done with the 
poor woman and her property? This is 
not easy to answer. Again and again, 
when it is decided that tenants must 
go, they can only answer, ‘ Where?” 
and the question echoes and re-echoes 
and dies away in some distant region 
where they cannot follow. 

It is hard to give liberty of action 
to persons bound with golden shackles. 
If land speculators charge extortionate 
prices, builders will recoup themselves by 
fixing high rents. ‘*We cannot afford 
with wages at the present rate to build 
houses at the price of past days,” they 
maintain. House farmers and owners 
raise the prices of tenements ; but with 
no increase of earnings from casual work, 
the lodgers cannot or will not afford the 
rent of two rooms, so they squeeze them- 
selves and their families into one, and 
the squeezing in respectable streets means 
the squeezing out of respectability. All 
districts are subject to changes and flue- 
tuations in prosperity. It is sorrowfully 
stated that cabinet-making, the pleasant- 
smelling industry of Shoreditch is very 
slack, and that the trade of Finsbury has 
suffered from foreign importation. 

It is a temptation to close one’s eyes 
against the present aspect of these two 
boroughs and live in the past—to dream 
of Shakespeare in Curtain Road, Shore- 
ditch, or, when standing on ground be- 
longing to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 
St. Luke’s parish, to dwell on the varied 
statements regarding one Rahere who 
founded it in 1123. It is refreshing to 
lose the present and real scenes in Clerken- 
well in imagination of the fons clericorum 
from which it derives its name, or to re- 
member that Jerusalem Court owes its 
name to the once famous foundation of 
the knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 

D. L. WooLMER. 
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few eae ade- 
quately value the 
gift of hearing. 
The power’ to 
hear comes to 
them as a 
**matter of 
course,” and they 
do not fully 
appreciate the blessing. Meanwhile, in 
our very midst, illnesses of many kinds 
are making havoc with this very thing, 
and fresh cases are being daily added 
to the list of those who are debarred 
from the pleasure and privilege of hear- 
ing. Doctoring and surgery are not as 
successful in the study of the organs of 
the ears as in many of the sciences now 
to the fore. 

The ear in its marvellous formation 
is difficult to investigate; and, further, 
the loss of hearing can by no means be 
always attributed to theears. The throat 
and nose constantly play a leading part 
in the causes which produce the loss of 
hearing, and in these days of rush 
nerves have a good deal to answer for. 
But, at the same time, the sufferers of 
that most tantalising and trying bogey 
called deafness have now really much 
to be thankful for; for, as years have 
advanced, educationalists, with patience 
and care, have followed up and im- 
proved on the old theory of speech- 
reading, which dates back to the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 

They now show the _ possibilities of 
conveying to the deaf the meaning of 
words, by teaching them to carefully 
wateh the formation of sounds formed 











by the lips and other organs of speech, 
This science of speech-reading. has made 
such great progress in late years that 
now those who can no longer hear with 
their ears can—so to speak—hear with 
their eyes; that is to say, by watching 
the speaker’s lips they can follow with 
their eyes all that is said. Needless to 
say, this speech-reading can take the 
place of hearing, and comradeship is 
once more established amongst those who 
are thrown together in daily intercourse 

Secrets, whether state or private, are 
not intended for; the ears of all, and if 
shouted into the ears of deaf person 
soon lose their secrecy. The very fact 
that the information may have to be 
postponed to a more feasible opportunity 
means, in reality, that it may never be 
heard at all, or with delay it may lose 
its poignant interest. Now a speech- 
reader can see much of all that goes on 
about him in the ordinary daily life, in 
society and in business. 

Proficiency in reading is attained by 
the same means by which all things 
worth learning are to be attained—by 
patience and tenacity of will. But, on 
the other hand, the system is not as 
difficult as is generally imagined, and 
does not need the amount of time and 
patience necessary to master a foreigt 
language. For it is to a large extent a 
matter of intuition, and—given a good 
teacher and plenty of — practice—one 
quickly learns. The system is based on 
phonetics, which simply means _ that 
words are seen on the lips as sounded, 
and the intricate English spelling no more 
confuses the eye of a speech-reader than 
it does the car of a listener 
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It is interesting to note how the organs 
of the mouth may be seen making the 
dental, labial, and guttural sounds. This 
my readers can manage to see for 
themselves by holding a large mirror in 
a good light. 

The dentals, or sounds seen chietly on 
the teeth, are T and D. These sounds 
are formed by placing the tip of the 
tongue on the inside edge of the front 
teeth. By keeping the tongue in this 
position for a second and then dropping 
it quickly the sounds of T and D are 
produced. The former is produced with- 
eut voice, but in the latter the breath 
is vocalised. 

The labials, ov sounds produced chiefly 
by the lips, are F, P, B, M. 

For F, the upper teeth are placed = on 
the lower lip, and breath is emitted. 

For P, B, the lips touch gently and then 
open to produce the following sound: 
the breath is directed through the nose. 

The gutturals, or sounds seen chiefly in 
the throat, are K and G. 

K and the hard G are formed by placing 
the tongue far back in the mouth and 
Wlowing the back of the arched tongue to 
touch the palate: the tongue is quickly 
withdrawn, and the sounds of K and G 
are produced. K is non-vocal, and G is 
voeal. 

Now, let us say the vowels over slowly 
and distinctly, watching carefully how 
they are distinguished from each other : 

a (pay) 

e (peel) 

i (pile) 

o (pole) 

u (pew) 
Then let us repeat the short vowels : 

a (pan) 

e (pen) 

i (pin) 

o (pond) 

ue (pun) 
_It is easy to notice in the following 
list of words the variety of spelling 
classed under one sound: 


au (er) (i) 
august tir pie 
ought fur rye 
straw fern buy 

ll learn height 
awe word guise 
oal journal 

colonel 


myrrh 
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Then, again, when consonants come 
together in the middle of a word, only 
one is visible on the lips—as in ** middle,” 
‘** battle,” “tassel.” 

Ph is always seen as F, which is the 
sound it takes, except when it comes in 
a word like ‘‘nephew,” and is seen and 
sounded as V. 

Some words in the past participle, as 
“baked,” have the sound of T at the 
end, and are so seen. 

Sounds are first taught separately, and 
then the pupil is gradually led on to 
short words produced by the combination 
of sounds already learnt. Therefore, the 
system of speech-reading is based on 
sounds formed or shaped by the more- 
ments of the lips and tongue. This re- 
veals to the public, to a great extent, 
the secret contained in the method of 
speech-reading. 

There is a certain amount of  fas- 
cination in learning the art of speech- 
reading, which is in itself unique. To 
some this invention may seem “* uncanny,” 
as a friend of mine remarked before 
he grasped a correct idea of the theory ; 
but this is not so. We have in it a 
most ingenious yet a simple, practicable 
method which need not daunt the least 
confident. 

In these days of educational activity 
it is strange to find that the oral system 
is so little spoken of or considered as a 
necessary part of education. 

Virtually it can be said that there 
are but few obstacles in the path of a 
speech-reader, though fair eyesight and 
a good knowledge of language are in- 
dispensable. 

It is necessary that a speech-reader 
should be spoken to in as natural a 
manner as possible. I will give an 
incident which happened to me when I 
was first learning. <A friend of mine, 
thinking to make things easier for me 
at breakfast one morning, asked me to 
pass him the sugar. When he said the 
word “sugar.” he did so with a vigorous 
downward jerk of the lower jaw at the 
last syHable, producing a sort of Jack-in- 
the-box effect. Seeing I did not follow at 
once, he re-acted his gymnastic feat. As 
he was an old man, I could not well 
bring him to task, but I should have 
been quite at a loss to understand had I 
not followed the movement of his eyes. 

The easiest people to speech-read are 
they are 





those who are unaware that 
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speaking to one who has lost his hearing, 
for the pronunciation of words is then 
natural. The importance of this point 
cannot be over-estimated. 

Every deaf person knows how distract- 
ing it is to be stopped and asked the 
time or the direction of a road when in 
a hurry to catch a train. Of course, the 
question has to be repeated, and possibly 
repeated again, before it is heard. Now 
the circumstances are quite altered in 
the ease of a speech-reader, who quickly 
follows the question asked, and so goes 
cheerily on his way, not only to catch 
the train, but to bless this wonderful art. 

The saying that ‘‘ God helps those who 
help themselves” stands out as a beacon 
of light even more than most people 
realise, and this is especially applicable 
to those who have gone through the 
terror-stricken time of losing, or partially 
losing, their hearing. Hope is the last 
thing that dies in man; and, it may be, 
hope has been held out, only to be dashed 
to the ground, as medical treatment was 
inadequate to restore that which was 
lost, and the sufferer was left to face 
life with despair. But, to repeat myself, 
‘*God helps those who help themselves,” 
and, by acquiring the art of speech- 
reading we embrace God’s way out of the 
life of gloom, for God gave us life that 
we might use it in His service—His 
joyful service. Though His way may 
not be our way, He can and will make 
use of us, and it may be by the very 
means by which He has overshadowed 
our lives. The deaf have it, without 
doubt, in their hands to lead happy, 
useful lives, inasmuch as they realise 
their power to acquire this priceless art. 
Henceforth they can take their share in 
that from which hitherto they have been 
cut off. ‘‘ Every man should enjoy the 
good of all he does; it is the gift of 
God.” 


I trust that the subject will not only 





occupy the minds of the deaf, but, to q 
considerable extent, those of the hearing ; 
for who does not know, even amongst a 
small acquaintance of friends, one op 
more sufferers from deafness? Let school. 
masters and parents of children who are 
considered ‘*‘ dense,” from want of quick 
hearing, take up the matter ere these 
children leave school. To be a lip-reader, 
however little deaf, often prevents the 
public from finding out the deafness of 
these lads and lasses, and they are thus 
enabled to start life less handicapped, 
and much time has been saved should 
the deafness increase, which is most 
probable. 

The advantages of learning the art 
of speech-reading are obvious, and 
point to the wider outlook and _possi- 
bilities of life for those who have 
thought life was not worth living, or 
that life to them meant sitting with 
folded hands. The delightful sensation 
to a beginner who has commenced learn- 
ing the system, after suffering from the 
tediousness of deafness, is indescribable, 
for it gives new life, new hope, new 
vigour; the health improves as the in- 
jurious strain of listening is dispensed 
with. 

A good speech-reader understands what 
is said to him as easily as a_ hearing 
person. [ am well aware of the fact 
that there are some persons who never 
look to emerge from the slough of des- 
pond; but Byron truly says, ‘* All must 
venture who would greatly win.” We 
need to be happy and useful, not only 
on our own account, but that we may be 
a joy and of service to others. Let love 
for them be our spur for mastering this 
God-sent method of hearing by sight. 

“Through zeal knowledge is gotten, 
through zeal knowledge is lost; let a 
man who knows this double path of gain 
and loss thus place himself, that know- 


ledge may grow.” [sapen A. POLLOCK. 
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LOVE, JOY, PEACE. 


A Talk to 


Happy though 


4 LMOST always these Christian 
graces when present show 
themselves in good manners. 
It is love, as described by St. 
Paul, that makes a Christian 
gentleman. Such an one is 
never sour and gloomy, for 
the joy of the Lord is in 
his heart. He is at peace with all mankind, 





and is patient or long-suffering, even suffering 
fools gladly. He has, of course, gentleness and 
the goodness which comes from faith in God 
and faith in man. He knows his failings and 
limitations, and this knowledge gives him meek- 
ness, One certain note of a true gentleman is 
that he respects and controls himself. The phrase, 
“As drunk as a lord,” points to the time when 
public opinion did not expect lords and gentlemen 
to control their passions, but, happily, this state of 
things has ceased. No one would now say, “As 
drunk as a gentleman,” for in order to be a true 
gentleman one must be temperate in al! things. 
The four chief sources of bad manners are— 
vanity, ill-nature, want of sense, and want of 
sympathy, and these are not found in_ people 
whose minds and hearts are influenced by the 
Holy Spirit of God. The vain man can scarcely 
be well-mannered, for he is so absorbed in the 
contemplation of his own perfections that he 
cannot consider other people and study their 
Vulgarians think only of themselves 
and their own concerns. They endeavour all the 
time to make themselves seem big, and others 
small, and this is not a gentlemanly thing to do. 
| know a man who has a large and prosperous 
business, which he meant to leave to his son, but 
the son went off to Australia, where he did no 
good. I asked his father why the young hopeful 
deserted, when his prospects were so good, and it 
was his duty to remain at home. A reply was 
“Vanity”; and the father 
went on to explain that his son, believing that he 
alone was right and everyone el e wrong, behaved 
so rudely to the head clerks and other people in 
the firm that they refused to work with him. II! 
nature is a too common source of bad manners. 
What but this could have made the bookseller 
reply, as he noticed the bodily proportions of Dr. 
Johnson, who had asked him for literary work, 
“Go, buy a porter’s knot, and carry trunks”? 
This refusal would have been put in a way that 
would have spared pain if the bookseller had been 
18 good-natured as King Edward the Confessor, 


feelings. 


ven in one word- 





Children by the Rev. E. J. Hardy, M.A., Author of ‘‘How to be 


Married,’’ Etc. 


who was said to be in the habit of denying a 
request so sweetly that his.“ No” was pleasanter 
than the “Yes ” of other people. 

It was remarked of a certain famous man 
that he always danced with the girls whom 
everybody else neglected—the ugly, awkward 
girls ; the girls with red elbows, and snub noses 
and sandy hair; the girls who could not dance 
well, and who were too shy to talk. “Ah, my 
dear fellow,” wrote Thackeray, “take this counsel : 
always dance with the old ladies, always dance 
with the governesses!” He meant by that we 
should cultivate the good nature which behaves 
kindly to people who have not many friends, and 
who are voted slow, and dull, and uninteresting. 
It is difficult to see how the “ natural-born fool ” 

to use an American expression—can ever hope 
to become well-mannered, for without good sense, 
or rather tact, a man must continually make a fool 
of himself in society. A boy whistles continually, 
makes hideous noises by blowing on a blade of 
grass in the hollow of his hands, laughs at the 
wrong time and in the wrong place. He does not 
mean to be rude, but he has not tact to feel that 
he is this. I know boys and girls who, from want 
of sense, never tire of giggling : 

“ Perpetual smiles their emptiness betray, 
As shallow rivers run dimpling all the way.” 

It is generally brainless youths who are guilty of 
the bad manners of giggling in church, of speaking 
disrespectfully of and to old people, and of doing 
other rude things which they wou'd not do if 
there were even a little thoughtful reverence in 
them. Punctuality isa kind of politeness which 
thoughtless people often neglect. A young man 
who sought employment as a clerk in a certain 
association, presented himself before the directors. 
The chairman said, “ There is no use troubling 
you any longer, because you are unpunctual and 
will not suit us.” ‘I am only five minutes after 
the hour appointed,” remonstrated the candidate. 
“Yes,” replied the chairman, “ but you have kept 
twelve of us waiting for five minutes, and twelve 
times five are sixty, anl sixty minutes are an 
hour. I wish you good-morning.” 

Without violating anything which can be called 
a rule, or committing what can be denominated 
a fault, an ill-mannered person gallops over little 
sensibilities, -d leaves in every step the mark 
of his hoofs upon your heart. It is so different 
with children and adults who have learned in the 
school of Jesus Christ to rejoice with those who 
rejoice and to weep with those who weep. 














Wi course,” said Queen 
Maigard tearfully, 
can never 
expect to see our 
dear daughter 
Nepia married, 
unless some very 
great change takes 
place with her.” 
“And yet we 
seem powerless to 
do anything!” ex- 
cannot understand 
her. It is 


‘‘we 





the 


claimed 
what is the 
inysterious.” 

“She is getting much worse; that is quite 
evident,” declared her Majesty. ‘‘For now 
she seems unable to move her hands at all. 
Those pretty white hands that were 
still when she was a child. It is too sad.” 

King Kyo sat down on the throne by his 
wife’s side, and stared thoughtfully at his 
feet. 

**There was nothing wrong with her hands 
in the days of her youth,” he said regretfully. 


King. “I 


matter with most 


**It only developed when she grew up and 
became so beautiful. And now this strange 
inactivity seems to have mastered her. I 


understand it at all.” 

‘**The Court Physician says he has never 
heard of such a before,” went on the 
Queen. ‘It has quite baffled him, and in spite 
of his wisdom he is unable to advise us 
how to act. But I[ have the welfare of our 
child so greatly at heart that I n think of 
nothing else. I propose therefoie, my dear, 
that the time has now come for us to issue 
to our subjects containing 
this malady 


cannot 


case 


a proclamation 
particulars of 


the mysterious 





never 





A PARABLE-STORY FOR 
THE LITTLE ONES, 


By Myra Hamilton. 


that has seized offering a 
large reward to whosoever is clever enough 


dear Nepia, and 


to cure her. We must do something, and 
even if my idea is no good, it can do no 
harm, which is the next best thing. See, 


vonder is our darling, seated upon the lawn. 
How bright she seems!—and yet, I suppose, 
she must be suffering.” 

It was hardly possible to seriously regard 
the Princess as an invalid, for, looking at her 
as she sat beneath the shady trees, she gave 
every impression of being most contented 
and happy. Her rosy cheeks showed no sign 
of delicacy, while her good health was un- 
deniably proved by the clearness of her skin, 
che brightness of her eye, and the merry 
langh in which she so frequently indulged. 
But nevertheless, in spite of this charming 
exterior, there was beyond doubt something 
very wrong with the Princess Nepia, because 
whenever one saw her, her two pretty white 
hands lay idle in her lap. At meals she was 
able to use her knife and fork with skill, but 
except at these stated times she did nothing 
with her fingers. 

If Queen Maigard, in a moment of forget 
fulness, begged her daughter to arrange the 
flowers for the dinner-table, or even her own 
boudoir, the Princess would reply with an 
ill-concealed yawn, ‘‘ Alas, mamma! most will- 
ingly would I do as you wish, if this invisible 
prevent me 


weight upon my hands did not 
then the 


from making myself useful”; and 


Queen, ashamed of her want of thought, 
would hurry away and be very busy, 0 
matter how tired she felt or how much she 


longed to sit down and rest. The King, 0, 
always received the same reply if by any 


chance he wanted his daughter’s assistance, 
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until it became a recognised thing at Court 
that the royal Princess must always be idle, 
no matter how busy everybody else had to 
be, nor how valuable would have been the 
little help she could so well have given to 
those around her. 

Many came in response to the proclamation 
that was made concerning her Royal Highness, 
but in spite of their various efforts to cure the 
Princess Nepia nothing had any good result. 
But at last, one day, when the ill success 
of the recent applicants for the reward had 
reduced the King and Queen to the lowest 
depths of despondency, over the drawbridge 
there rode « solitary horseman who de- 
manded admittance immediately to the young 
Princess. A thrill of excitement ran through 
all the Court as the young man approached 
the foot of the throne and bowed humbly 
before the King and Queen, who both looked 
curiously at him as he did so. 

“And, pray, who are you?” asked his 
Majesty, gazing wonderingly at the  hand- 
some face before him, for the stranger ap- 
peared so unlike the other wise men who 
had come that the King was sure there was 
some mistake, ‘‘Are you a physician ?” 

“No, not I,” declared Tahwano, for such 
was his name. ‘I am no meddler with drugs 
and noxious herbs. I am a soldier, burning 
with ardour to show my fidelity to you, Sire, 
ind the good Queen at your side, by fighting 
for you both, and laying down my life, if 
needs be, most willingly.” 

Her Majesty bowed graciously at these 
words, but then smiled somewhat sadly, 
“T fear,” she said kindly, ‘“*that for the 
present there is no opportunity of putting 
your valour to the test. But we accept your 
protestations most gratefully in the spirit in 
which they are meant, and only regret that 
you should have come so far upon such an 
impossible quest.” 

“Impossible quest!” echoed the warrior. 
“Is the Princess cured at last’? Can she 
move her hands ?” 

“No,” said King Kyo, “indeed she cannot; 
but I fear that a soldier, however brave and 
daring he may be, will be of little use in dis- 
covering the secret of her Royal Highness’s 
malady. Already the men of science confess 
themselves baffled.” 

“Men of science !” said Tahwano contempt- 
ously, **Pooh to them! I don’t profess to 
be wise or learned, but I have studied my 
fellow-creatures so often that I feel I under- 
stand. thein a little. However, show me the 
Princess; then I shall be better able to 
judge,” 

So the King and Queen vose from their 
beautiful gilded thrones and moved slowly 
towards the door, while the stranger followed 
at a respectful distance behind. When they 
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reached the suite of rooms belonging to her 
Royal Highness the young soldier came for- 
ward and stood before the threshold. ‘If I 
attempt to cure the Princess Nepia,” he said 
clearly, ‘‘l must be alone to work my charm 
upon her. If not, I decline to do anything.” 

The Queen opened the door and peeped in. 
**See, there is my beautiful daughter,” she 
cried sadly, “sitting idly at the window, un- 
able to occupy herself in any way. Oh, dear 
me, how sad it is!’ 

Tahwano stood on tiptoe and gazed over 
her Majesty’s shoulder at the young Princess, 
who, quite unconscious of the watchers, was 
having a little doze. 

**How lovely she is!” he exclaimed to 


“Tahwano! Tahwano! come back.”—y. 714 
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himself, and then, with a gesture full of re- 
spect and determination, he quietly moved the 
Queen aside and passed into the room and 
carefully closed the door behind him. The 
royal couple stared at each other in amaze- 
ment, but, though they each stretched out 
their hands towards the lock, both hesitated 
before entering. 

Let us wait five minutes, ” 
and if our child is not 


suggested the 
King, ‘‘then go in; 
cured we will have this false person arrested 
immediately. ” 

“Five minutes will svon pass, ” 
the Queen. “It must be nearly over now. 
Listen, I hear steps hurrying to the door. See, 


assented 


Kyo, it is our child who beckons us to enter.” 

And indeed it was so. In front of them 
stood the Princess Nepia, one hand clasping 
the golden lock of the door, while the other 
she waved about in a most excitable manner. 
There was no doubt about it—the cure was 
complete; and, to prove how genuine it was, 
the lovely girl ran to a big basket of flowers 
and began hastily to bunch them up. 

“See,” she cried gaily, “‘I have been do- 
ing this ever since Tahwano entered the 
room. Oh, how happy am I!” she added, 
throwing a glance of gratitude at the soldier 
as she spoke. 

‘I am required here no longer,” said this 
wonderful person. “My work is_ finished. 
Therefore I pray your Majesty will excuse me.” 





* Don’t leave,” said the King, 


before yoy 
confide to us the secret of your wonder. 


ful charm. How did you cure our daughter 
so speedily ?” 

*There was no cure necessary,” said 
Tahwano, with an amused laugh. “The 
Princess Nepia is as well as 1 am. But she 
led such an idle life that time naturaliy 
began to hang so heavily upon her hands that 
soon she was incapable of moving them—at 
any rate, for the benefit of others. The 
more she has to do for the good of others 
the better and happier will she be. And now 
I crave permission to withdraw. I wish 
your Majesties good-day, and to you, your 
Royal Highness, | say, most regretfully, fare. 
well.” ; 

The tears filled Nepia’s eyes as she watched 
him depart, but, as she listened to his steps 
slowly descending the stairs, she rushed to 
her basket of flowers, and, impulsively gather- 
ing up a large handful of forget-me-nots, she 
ran along the corridor after him. Her newly 
restored power Was of great assistance to her 
as she bent over the banisters and showered 
the little blue flowers upon the bent head of 
the soldier. 

“Tahwano ! Tahwano !” 
“come back, [ pray you! Do not leave me 
like this, or time will hang heavier than 
ever upon my hands, Come back and _ teach 


she soft ly called, 


me to love you. I cannot let you go.” 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 


By a Leading 


S WORK FOR WOMEN, 


——— - OME thir- 
teen 


| years 

ago there 
was founded 
by an earn- 
est band 
of lady 
workers the 
| Clapham 
Maternity 
Hospital, 
for the 
accommoda 
tion of 
maternity 





patients of 

1 Son, Redhill.) the poorer 
DR. ANNIE McCALL. classes who 
desire to be 
attended by doctors of their own sex. 
The Hospital itself is situate in Jeffreys 
Road, Clapham, and in connection with it 
there are well-equipped district Dispensaries 
Wandsworth and Battersea. According 
the constitution of the Hospital, the 
ork is carried on on total abstinence prin- 
pies ; no alcoholic beverages being used 
by the patients, staff, students, nurses, or 
connected with the 
It is hoped that this fact may be an 


servants while place. 


bject-lesson in Temperance, and help to 
further the cause of social reform in this 


direction.” The chief of the Honorary Medical 
Staff is Dr. Annie McCall, who is officially 
lescribed as ‘* director, visiting physician, and 
turer.” For very many years Dr. Annie 
McCall has given herself up to this work 


th the utmost patience and self-abnegation. 
From time to time she manages to lend a 
lelping hand to the public advocacy of Tein- 
perance, her special experience and medical 
taining enabling her to present the case for 
tal abstinence in its scientific bearing ; and 
is an open secret that the fees presented 
Dr. McCall for any such addresses are 
promptly handed over by her to the Hospital, 
Which sorely needs financial support 


FOR FIFTY YEARS. 
Mr. Frederic Smith, who has for so many 
years been an honoured leader of the 
Temperance movement, has recently com- 
pleted fifty years of personal total abstinence. 
When a bov of eleven years of age, he was 
el by a teacher to sign the pledge, and 
*hen quite a youth he began to take that 





Temperance 


Advocate. 


active and intelligent interest ia Temperance 
work which the course of years has only 
deepened and intensified. It may with con- 
fidence be said that no man has made a 
more permanent impression on the practical 
organisation and educational advance of the 
Temperance cause than has Mr. Smith. He 
commenced his career in the scholastic pro- 
fession, but became so devoted to Band of 
Hope work that he was persuaded, in 1859, 
to enter the service of the United Kingdom 
Band of Hope Union in the very early days 
of its institution. First, as a voluntary 
speaker, next as assistant-secretary, later as 
general and editorial secretary, then as chair- 
man of the executive, and now as _ vice- 
president, it will be seen that Mr. Smith’s 
labours for the Union have been full and 
varied, In the moulding of the operations 
of this great national organisation, and in the 
initiation of the many diverse developments 
of intelligent effort which have marked its 
unbroken record of success, Mr. Smith has 
been, without a doubt, the leading factor, 
With the power to originate he has also 
combined the will to carry through, and his 
cheerful, optimistic spirit has times without 
number pleasantly conquered any * croakers ” 
who were ready to welcome defeat half-way. 














(Photo: W. 8. Campbell, Cheapside, E.C.) 


MR. FREDERIC SMITH. 
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“We work to win, and net to fail,” may be 
said to have been his motto. ‘ The power 


of song to help the cause along” was early 
recognised by him, and led to the establish- 
ment of the great Temperance Fétes at the 
Crystal Palace. It was in 1862 that Mr: 
Smith conducted the first Band of Hope 
concert on the Handel Orchestra, and twenty- 
one years later he conducted three great 





Phot Miss Alice Hughes, Gower Street, W.C.) 


MISS AGNES E. SLACK. 


choirs of 5,000 voices each, and the féte was 
attended by nearly 70,000 persons. Of other 
special departments of effort initiated by him 
may be named the raising of a special fund 
of £10,000 to provide competent lecturers to 
give scientific Temperance addresses in the 
elementary schools of the Kingdom; the 
organisation of a National Band of Hope 
bazaar in Exeter Hall whereby nearly £4,000 
was placed at the disposal of the Union; 
the ‘Million More Scheme,” which in 1891 
secured a million recruits to Temperance 
principles; and the comprehensive project 
which in 1897 so fittingly commemorated the 
Band of Hope Jubilee. Side by side with 
these efforts Mr. Smith has also laid the 
Temperance movement under a very great 
obligation by founding the West Central 
Hotel in Southampton Row. Commenced in 
1879, in a very small way, it has steadily 
grown and developed under his_ direct 
personal supervision, until it is recognised 
to-day as the largest and in every respect 
the leading Temperance Hotel of the United 
Kingdom, and as some say, of the world. 
Fully fifty thousand guests are housed under 
its hospitable roof per annum, and from 


the first Mr. Smith has determined that 
everything shall be of the best. One has only 
to remember the evil reputation for indifferent 
management which Temperance hotels laboured 
under for so many years to wcknowledge 
what an excellent service Mr. Smith has 
rendered to the community by his practical 
pioneering work in this direction. It may 
be added that, although well entitled to . 
rest, Mr. Smith continues to take a deep 
interest in many departments of Temperance 
work, especially of the Temperance Hospital, 
and besides his generous support of all the lead. 
ing organisations he contributes a consider. 
able sum annually in private benefactions to 
Temperance workers who have seen better 
days. In conferences and public meetings he 
is as active as ever, and as a_ practical 
speaker to practical workers it would be 
difficult to name anyone who is his equal, 


** HOME GROWN” ABSTAINERS, 

It is always instructive to learn what first 
induced a worker to become interested in 
the Temperance movement. Sometimes, the 
eloquent appeal of a popular preacher; some 
times, a stirring speech by a man in deadly 
earnest; sometimes, a terrible **drink tragedy”; 
and, sometimes, what Tennyson describes as 
“truth embodied in a tale” is given as the 
special cause which has led a worker to pnt 
on the armour; and now and again one 
comes across some devoted, self-denying soul 
whose case can only be paralleled with that 
of little Topsy: ‘* Specs I growed ! "—persons 
who have literally grown up in the Tem- 
perance movement. Such an one is Miss 
Agnes E. Slack, who is so widely known 
and respected as a leading worker in the 
British Women’s Temperance Association, 
and the World’s Women’s. Christian Tem- 
perance Union. She was born at Ripley in 
Derbyshire and her father kept open house 
for the early Temperance pioneers. “I can 
well remember,” says Miss Slack, ‘how in- 
terested I was as a child in the work of 
Dr. F. R. Lees, James H. Raper, and _ sucli 
like leaders, and how early I was impressed 
with the conviction that there was no 
greater boon in store for anyone than that 
of being able by God’s assistance to save 
some people from misery and clear away 
the temptations of drink!” Nurtured in a 
home in which the principles of the Founder 
of Methodism were followed with great 
fervour and devotion, it is not to be wondered 
at that Miss Slack is always intensely in 
earnest in Christian Temperance work. She 
was the first lady to be elected a Poor Law 
Guardian in Derbyshire, and in this capacity 
has rendered effective public service ; while, as 
a powerful and convincing speaker, Miss Slack 
has few equals. 
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SHORT ARROWS. 


WORD AND WORK IN THE MASTER’S NAME, 


Mav=Meeting 


The Bible Society: To 
Disseminate and 
Translate the Bible. 


YITHOUT dispar- 
ag g any 
oth« SSO 
ciat n yet 

yy almost iniversal 
consent the Bible So 
iety occu ple the 
premier place among 
the great religious 
rganisations whose 
wnual assemblies are 
illed the May Meet- 
ngs. It is not only 
ne of the largest, per- 
haps the ver largest, 
fall the unsectarian 
societies, but its 
annual meeting is re 
garded as the “ pivot” 
upon which most of 
the other lara so 
cieties meetings turn. 
Thus the Bible Society 


Exeter 
Hall in perpetuity for 
the first Wednesday 


has engaged 


in May for its annual 
meeting, and a number 
of other societies date 
their meetings either 
so many days before 
w after this event. 
The London City 
Mission, for instance, 
always takes the Thursday morning immediately 
lollowing, and the Church Missionary Society 
the Tuesday immediately preceding, the Bible 
Society's Wednesday. The week, moreover, in 


which this gathering is held is called ‘the 
May Week.” This year, the annual meeting will 


fall on May 7th, the President, the Marquess 
of Northampton, in the chair, and the speakers 
is usual including representatives of various re 
ligious bodies namely, the Bishop of London, 
Sir Henry Fowler, M.P. for Wolverhampton, Dr. 
Thomas Hodgkin of Newcastle-on-Tyne, author 
of “Italy and her Invaders,” and Mr. C. E. Tritton, 
M.P. for Norwood. Increased circulations will be 
own in Russia, Siberia, the Madras Presidency, 
the West Indies, and in Central America, while 
the issue of Scriptures in Germany last year, by 


this Society and through other channels, has 
been beyond all precedent. The immediate prospects 
inChina are full of promise, but the almost complete 
suspension of all missionary operations in the 
fatter part of 1900 has had the effect of enor- 
mously red the Society's circulation of Chinese 


Hotes. 





(Photo supplied by the British and Foreign Bible Society.) 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY'S COLPORTEURS AND MAORIS 


Scriptures. About 800 colporteurs are employed 
in selling the Scriptures through all the great 
divisions of Europe, Asia, and South America; 
and among the northern republics of this latter 
continent the Society has established a new 
agency during the past year. Some difficulties 
have been met with in Upper and Lower Austria, 
and from the Mohammedan authorities of Bagdad 
and Bushire, while the French Colonial Govern- 
ment do not permit the Society's agents to work 
in Cochin China or, publicly, in Tunis. An im- 
portant part of this Society's work is the provision of 
all the great foreign missions with Scriptures in 
the languages they need practically free of cost: 
thus, for example, the Church Missionary Society 
draws on the Bible House for Scriptures in ninety- 
two different languages. In connection with the 
celebration of the Society's centenary, which occurs 
in the spring of 1904, a new complete history of 
versions has been undertaken, and new versions are 
also being prepared in different languages for the 
blind. The various preparations for the centenary 
will no doubt form a marked feature of the year, 
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and already they are being actively 
pushed forward. Mr. William 
Canton is engaged on a history of 
the Society's work ; and a committee 
has been formed to raise a special 
centenary fund at home of at least 
250,000 guineas to increase the in- 
come by £15,000 a year, and to add 
100 new colporteurs and 100 new 
Biblewomen to the staff; while in 
connection with the Coronation, his 
Majesty. the King has graciously 
consented that the Bible presented to 
him shall be the gift of the Society. 


The National Refuges. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the demands 
on the public for the war funds, the 
old-established society known as the 
National Refuges has maintained its 
work during the year without debt. 
The annual gathering is usually one 
of the brightest and most interest- 
ing of the May Meetings; a large 
choir of children sing, the boys’ 
bands play lively music, and squads 
of the young folk perform excellent 
manceuvres in musical drill and 
other bright and pretty perform- 
ances, the platform of Exeter Hall 
being enlarged for the occasion. 
This year the annual meeting takes 
place on Tuesday afternoon, Apvil 
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ONE OF THE CHILDREN'S PREVIOUS “HOMES.” 


(From a Drawing by W. Rainey, R.T., lent by the Secretary of the Field La 


Institution. 


nection with the Society's platform is no doubt due to the 
fact that the Institution maintains two training ships on the 
Thames, the Avethusa and the Chichester, in addition to 
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(Photo supplied 6} the National Refuges for} 
Homeless and Destitute Children.) 


ONE OF THE LADS. 


29th, and cinematograph views 
will add to the interest of the 
programme. The Earl of Jer- 
sey, as President, occupies the 
chair, and the principal speakers 
include Canon Fleming and Mr. 
Frank T. Bullen, whose con- 
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(Phot, supplied by the National Refuges for Homeless and Des ivute Childre 


BOYS PRACTISING FIRST Aid." 
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its eight homes 
,shore. \ 
wger numbet 
of boys than 
isual have 
eel received 
on board the 
ships this past 
year, as the re 
sult of a letter 
issued by Mr. 
H Bristow 
Wallen, the 
Secretary ; he 
sent to about 
three thousand 
newspapers 
announcine 
ica necies, 
gused by th 
frequent drafts 
if lads passing 
the Roya 
Navy and Mer 


unt Service 








it 900 be 
irls ar THE OPEN AIR MISSION AT GREAT YARMOUTH, 
und g 
) stantly ye 
w cared for by the Society, and during the 
r 377 were admitted without voting. The 


tal number received since 1843, when the 
Society was established, is 16,078. The scope 
the Society’s work includes the teaching of 
es such as shoemaking, tailoring, and garden 


the preparation of girls for domestic service, 


the religious training of the children. THE 
JUIVER presents a prize annually to the 
est boy in one of the Homes, and the _ prize 
heen awarded to Victor Joseph Usher, of 


annua 


hundred 
to 


went 


prizes, 
£18,000 a year, and the work is entirely dependent 
on voluntary contributions, 


subscriber, 


boys 


the rifle 
The expenditure on the Homes is about 


(Phot 


AUGUST, 1901 


of the 


camp 


Bisley 





supplied by the Open Air Mission 


MR. COULTAS PREACHING 


he inspected the three 


to present 


Schools when he 


the shooting 


Field Lane Institutions: Sixty Years Work amongst 
the Poor. 


THis 


year the 


well-known 





(Photo: W. 8S. Campbell, Creed Lane, E 


A HAPPY DAY IN THE COUNTRY 


he Farm School, Bisley. He is fourteen years 
f age, colour-sergeant in the band, and also the 
recipient of the Princess of Wales’ prize for 
vest fulfilling the motto, “Be good and do good.” 
During the year Earl Roberts has become an 


take the 


attend 
presen 
work 


this 


t 
at 


chair. Her 
Henry of Battenberg has graciously consented to 


prizes 
Vine 


* Diamond 


Royal 


Jubilee ” 


on the 


Street 


Is 


occasion, 


Field Lane Refuges. 


Ragged 
Schools, and 
Industrial 
Homes _ cele- 
brate their 
Diamond Ju- 
bilee. They 
completed, in 
November 
last, sixty 
years’ work 
amongst the 
poor, and the 
annual meet- 
ing celebrat- 
ing the event 
will be special, 
and will be 
held at the 
Queen's Hall 
on May 9th. 
The Marquess 
of Northamp- 
ton, Vice-Pre- 
sident, will 


Highness Princess 


meeting, and to 


The mission 


large, comprising about 
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thirty-two meetings weekly, with an average 
attendance of three thousand. There are one 
hundred and ten voluntary workers, while a most 
important branch is the work of the Visiting 
Society, the members of which discover cases of 
the greatest destitution. In the bitterly cold 
weather of last February one of the _ visitors 
discovered a man and his wife and four children 
with no food, no firing, and no _ bed-clothing; 
they were breaking up the top of an old table 
to burn. Tickets were given them for food for a 
fortnight, the tickets to be renewed if necessary, 
and groceries, blankets, and coals were distributed, 
The mission collects daily broken food from several 
large City warehouses, and it supplies about forty 





The Open Air Mission: To Preach at Races, Fairs 
the Seaside, and where People may be Found 
vrithout Buildings. 


FOUNDED nearly fifty years ago | 


y the late John 
tob Roy "—the Open 
Air Mission was able at its forty-ninth annual meet- 
ings on April 23rd to tell of a very wide field covered 
by its agents during last year. Its enrolled members 
and voluntary helpers now number 929, and its 
agents held no fewer than 3,252 special services, 
visiting troopships bound for South Africa, and 
also races, fairs, athletic sports, seaside towns, 
and hop gardens. If, during a holiday at some 
popular resort, you should see a crowd of persons 


Macgregor—better known as 





SIGNING THE PLEDGE. 





(A photograph at a Bund of llope meet by Cussell and Co., Ltd.) 


families who are known to the mission. This is 
a most valuable work, and keeps many from 
absolute starvation, Other firms give their old 
packing cases, which are broken up and distributed 
for fuel—an immense boon in severe weather. 
Other operations of the mission during the year 
include a number of agencies for the benefit 
of the poor, such as the placing of persons in 
employment, the sheltering of some hundreds of 
men and women in the refuges, the distribution 
of bread, and the sending of children to holiday 
homes, these beneficent agencies all being sup- 
plementary to numerous classes and _ services. 
Mr. Peregrine Platt, the secretary, regards the 


industrial homes for boys and girls as very 
important branches of the great and varied 
work, and tells with triumph of one of his 
lads, George Rockall by name, who has_ been 
awarded medal for distinguished conduct in 


Colenso. 


atte! ting to rescue tne guns al 





gathered round an evangelical preacher, he will 
not unlikely prove to be an agent of this mission. 
Companies of the society's evangelists may be 
found at Epsom, Ascot, and other race meetings, 
while last year they also visited about 750 towns 
and villages in England and Wales and the Isle 
of Man, and about 120 districts in London and the 
suburbs. Twenty-six prolonged evangelistic tours 
in groups of villages have moreover been held, 
while an enormous number of ‘marked ” Testa- 
ments and evangelical publications have been dis- 


tributed. The objects of the mission ar to conduct, 
encourage, regulate, and improve open-air preach 
ing, and during the year the society and its auxil: 
aries have held nearly forty conferences and other 
gatherings of preachers, one of the auxiliaries 
heing the male choir. On the whole, it is esti- 


mated that over 460,000 persons attended the special 
services held. The mission is unsectarian, oF 


perhaps we should say inter-denominational, for it 





























A PLEASANT EVENING AT THE CENTRAL 


| 


ks to unite Christian workers of all evangelical 


lies and to engage recruits in the work of 


ypen-air preac hing 


The Ragged School Union: 
Children. 
Royal Family have frequently 
wn interest in the 


His Majesty 


Work among Poor 


MEMBERS of the 
work of the Ragged School 
the 


King has succeeded his 





mother, Queen Victoria, as patron, and H.R.H. 
Princess Christian has kindly promised to dis- 
ribute the faithful service prizes at the annual 
Stival on May Sth. These prizes form a 
minent feature of the gathering, rewards 
eing given to old scholars who honourably keep 


lations for o three, and The last 


five years, 


e the crowning joy of a silver 
’rincess has for long shown a 
! in the work of the Union. 
n years e her Royal Highness assisted 
Ho Home movement at Windsor, 
i whe t) ease of the house’ expired 
cted np for the erection of a per 
ianent Hon h is still under her personal 
pervision I Home is occupied by a dozen 
e la remain for a month. The 
ncess s¢ Christmas tree and visits the 
hrough her lady-in-waiting, is always 
he management of the Home. It 
summarise Yery briefly the multi 
¢ which will be reported at the 


addition to the 
Windsor, the 


g of the Union. In 


tian Home at society 





(Photo: Cassell and Co., Ltd 


Y.M.C.A 


possesses Holiday Homes at Bognor, Southend, 
Bournemouth, Brenchley, East Grinstead, Margate, 
and other places, and entertained last year con- 
siderably more than six thousand children and some 
invalid adults; it also took about thirty thousand 
for a day in the country, to Epping Forest or 
elsewhere, 
7 
The Band of Hope Union: To Promote Total 
Abstinence among the Young. 


Joy at the the Children’s Bill forms 
a striking feature in the anniversary celebrations 


success of 





of the Band of Hope Union. As a rule, this 
society engages in no political effort, but this 
measure touched so closely its particular work 
of inculeating total abstinence among the young 


that its chiefs felt bound to depart from their usual 
custom and join with other Temperance organisa- 


tions in giving it support. The Union issued 
nearly three million copies of fifteen different 
leaflets and of tive different pamphlets in favour 
of the Bill, and now with their co-workers are 
able to rejoice at the success attending this part 
of the year’s work. Another feature causing great 


satisfaction is the laying of the foundation stone 
of the Jubilee building by the Lord Mayor. This 
ceremony took place with much state on February 
Isth. Though the Jubilee of the movement was 
celebrated in 1897, £30,000 raised and 


and was 


largely expended in the effort to obtain a million 
new members and in other forms of work, yet 
it was decided to utilise the remainder—about 
£8.000—in raising a Jubilee building, which is 


752 


situated in the Old Bailey, will be a handsome twenty-one years’ occupation of Exeter Hall; but 
structure of red brick with white stone dressings, it must be remembered that the Central Asso 
ornamented by some oriel windows. The cost, ciation also occupies rooms at 186, Aldersgate 
however, will be £11,000, and as £500 was con- Street, and at 59-60, Cornhill. During the twenty 


tributed on the day 
of some £2,500 rei 
bazaar is to be h 


only is extension of the work to be chronicled providing a central residential club for young men 


at home, there bei 
with about three 
—an increase of 7 


Mr. Charles Wakely, the secretary, will be able ployment in London and frequently have to 
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of the stone-laying a balance one years the number of May Meetings held a: 
nains. To raise this sum a Exeter Hall has increased nearly threefold. The 
eld later in the year. Not Association is contemplating a big enterprise jy 


ng now some 28,900 societies in order to meet the demand of the large numbe; 





and a half million members —mostly from good-class homes, such as the sons 
,300) societies since 1897—but of doctors and ministers—who have found ey 


to tell his audience that the work is increasing support themselves on fourteen or sixteen shillings 


on the Cantinent. 


a week. Eight hundred of such young men 
enter the Civil Service yearly. The Associati 


7 

The Central Young Men’s Christian Association. asks for £25,000 to start and equip the proposed | 

WHEN Sir George Williams rises to preside at residential club, but, once started, it will be seli 
the fifty-eighth annual meeting of the Centra] Supporting. It is proposed to offer a first-class 
Young Men’s Christian Association at Exeter Hall, ©0Sy bedroom at three shillings a week, with the 
on May 8th, a most extraordinary record will "un of the house, including, of course, use of 
be presented. On June 6th, 18H, the Association bathroom and dining-room, and = the number 
was founded with a dozen young men, and their provided for at first will be four hundred. The 
combined expenditure was half-a-crown weekly objects of the Association being to promote the 
for rent, the room used being at Radley’s Hotel. social, intellectual, and physical, as well as the 
Farringdon Street. ‘To-day there are, in round spiritual, welfare of young men, the Committee 
figures, 8,000 branches in almost every part of Vightly regard such a scheme as well within the 


the world, with 600,000 Members: the value of 
y the Associations in Great 
Britain alone is £590,000, and, in the world, up- 
wards of six mulhons of English pounds. All THE QUIVER FUNDS. 


these Associations are federated as one unit, and 


buildings owned b 


provide the greates 
a member of any 
all during the limit 


of the “Central,” for example, leaving London 
and going to Yokohama or to Iceland, finds nd. Se 
himself, on presentation of his ticket, a member For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: Aw Irish Girl, £5 53; L 


of the Associations 
this year the Ce 


73. What ceremony took place when St. Barnabas and 11-17). 
St. Paul started on their first missionary journey ? 


74. What remarkab 


mission took place at Cyprus ? - 


75. What change t¢ 
position as missioner? 
76. What was the e 


Antioch in Pisidia ? 64, They resented St. Peter’s visit to Cornelius, untl 
77. In what way did God help the Apostles to spread he explained that God had shown His acceptance of 
the Gospel at Iconium ? the Gentiles by the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
78. What was the effect of the miracle at Lystra? them (Acts xi. 2, 3, 15-17). 
79. What is the meaning of the words, “Then the 65. From the town of Cyrene, on the northern coast 
priest of Jupiter, which was before their city” ? of Africa, south of the island of Crete (Acts xi. 20). 
80. By what people was St. Paul stoned? 66. Acts xi, 21-26. 
81. In what way did St. Paul and St. Barnabas show 67, St. Barnabas (Acts xi. 25, 26). 
their great courage? 68. Agabus (Acts xi. 28-30), 
82. What was the subject of great discussion and 69. St. James the Great, one of the sons of Zebedee, 
disputation amongst the early Christians ? and brother of St. John (Acts xii. 2). 
83. How was the important question settled? 70. God sent an angel, who freed St. Peter from the 
8. Who were sent to Antioch to settle the d'spute chains by which he was bound to the soldiers, and toos 


about circumcision ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 656. (Acts xii, 15). 
61. By the vision of a sheet let down from heaven 72. Herod Agrippa, grandson of Herod the Great (Acts 
containing all manner of four-footed beasts, which xii. 22, 23; Josephus, Ant. xix. cap. 2). 





scope of their operations, and the project will no 
doubt form a notable feature of the year 
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QUESTIONS. he was commanded to use as fvod (Acts x. 3 4 


62. To Cornelius, the Roman centurion, who, tong 
connected with their a Gentile, worshipped God with all his house (Acts x 


2, 3, and 22, 30). 


le event 
ok p'ace at Cyprus in St. Paul's 63. By their being able to speak wiih tongues, as U 

disciples did on the Day of Pentecost (Acts x. 44-46 and 
‘ffect of St. Paul’s first sermon at ii, 4) 


him safely from the prison (Acts xii. 6-11). 
71. When St Peter, after his deliverance, went to the 
> — . . “ i 
house of his fr'ends, they assumed it was his “ange 
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By Ignota. 


religious 
aspect of the 
Coronation is 
too apt to be 
ignored, al- 
though that 
august cere- 
mony is to take 
place in a great 
church—in fact, 
in the’ great 
church of the 
English - speak- 
ing race. It is 
perhaps natural 
that it should 
be so, for West- 
minster Abbey 
has been so in- 
the nation, with 
ceremonies of State importance, as to 
make the fane of Edward the Confessor 
no longer the church of one section of 
the community. 
Before we come 


dissolubly linked with 


to consider the actual 
ceremony itself, a word must be said 
with regard to the King’s prerogative 
in regard to the details of the function. 
This is absolute, as was very clearly 
laid down not long ago by the Lord 
Chancellor with reference to the claim 
put forward by the Archbishop of York 
to crown the Queen. As a matter of 
fact, the King signified his royal pleasure 
that the Archbishop of York should 
perform this ceremony; but the mere 
fact that his Majesty signified his de- 
“sion on the matter at all was enough, 
955 


as Lord Halsbury explained, to withdraw 
it from the adjudication of the Court 
of Claims. 

This is 
power of 


instance of the 
the royal prerogative in re- 
gard to the Coronation; none of the 
other estates of the realm have any 
power in regard to the ceremony, except 
such as may be granted to them by the 
King—indeed, the King might, if he had 
chosen, have decided to have no Coro- 
nation at all. Of course, in practice, no 
monarch would be so unwise as to ignore 
the wishes of his people, or to break 
With tradition and precedent, without 
grave consideration and good and valid 
reasons. The monarchy itself rests to so 
large an extent on tradition and precedent 
that these may be considered perfectly 
safe in the hands of our dynasty. But 
the point about the King’s absolute 
power over the Coronation and all its 
details must be always kept in mind; 
for, though the general outlines of what 
will happen at the Coronation are known, 
it is impossible to foretell absolutely 
every detail. For example, although the 
banquet in Westminster Hall has been 
abandoned by the King, it is reported 
that the most interesting part of that 
ceremony—namely, the challenge by the 
King’s Champion—is to be retained and 
made a ceremony by itself, the royal 
procession on the day after the Coronation 
stopping at Westminster Hall to allow it 
to be done. 

Now let us come to 
itself, June 26th. 


only one 


the great day 
Early in the morning 
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Ye 


the ampulla is to be filled with oil and 
dedicated by a Bishop—Bishop Welldon 
presumably—with a prayer in which God 
is besought plenteously to pour out upon 
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their Majesties the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. Then the ampulla, together with 


the spoon, is to be laid ready upon the 
Communion table. These are the only 


really ancient parts of the regalia. The 
ampulla is a golden eagle, with out- 


stretched wings, standing on a pedestal. 
The body of the eagle was certainly 
used at the coronation of Henry IV. in 
1399; and the pedestal and wings were 
added afterwards for the coronation of 
Charles II. 

The royal procession as it up 
the nave is full of indications of the 
religious character of the ceremony about 
to be performed. The King is supported 
by the Bishop of Bath and Wells and the 
Bishop of Durham, while other Bishops 
bear the Bible, the chalice, and the paten. 
In the hands of the Lord Great Chamber- 
lain may be seen the cblations for their 
Majesties to offer. The Queen, too, is 
supported by two Bishops. While the 
procession passes up the great church the 
exquisite tones of the anthem, “I was glad 
when they said unto me, Let us go unto 
the house of the Lord,” rise in the still 
air and float through ‘“ long-drawn aisle 
and fretted vault.” In the procession, 
too, will be seen the rest of the Bishops 


passes 


in their chimeres, each bearing the pas- 
toral staff in the right hand and the cap 
in the left. 


The King and Queen come up 





to their thrones, but they do not sit upon 
them ; kneeling at their faldstools, they 
make their private devotions, and then 
seat themselves in chairs in front of their 
thrones. 

The * recognition ” which follows may 
be considered a State ceremony, and we 
pass on therefore to the oblation. The 
King, kneeling upon the steps of the 
Communion table, with his head up. 
covered, delivers to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury a pall or altar-cloth of gold, 
and an ingot or wedge of gold weighing 
a pound, and the Archbishop puts them 
reverently upon the Communiort table. 
The Queen then offers her oblation, which 
is a pall, also of cloth of gold. The pur. 
pose of these oblations is to fulfil the 
commandment, ** Thou shalt not appear 
before the Lord thy God empty ”; and 
this is eXpressed in the beautiful prayer 
which the Archbishop offers, the King 
and Queen still kneeling : 

*O God, Who dwellest in the high and 
holy place, with them also who are of 
an humble spirit, Look down mercifully 


upon this Thy servant, Edward, here 
humbling himself before Thee at Thy 
footstool, and graciously receive — these 


oblations, which in humble acknowledg- 
ment of Thy Sovereignty over all, and 
of Thy great bounty to him in particular, 





THE KING'S CROWN. 


he has now offered up unto Thee, through 
Jesus Christ, our only Mediator and Ad- 
vocate. Amen.” 
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After the Litany, which is sung, not 
said, the Communion Service is begun. 
During the Litany the Lords carrying 
the regalia have presented all the articles 
to the Archbishop, who has delivered 
them to the Dean of Westminster to be 
placed upon the Communion table. For 
the sermon, which is preached by a 
Bishop appointed by the King—-probably 
the Bishop of London—the King puts on 
his cap of crimson velvet turned up with 
ermine. The sermon ended, the King 
once more goes to the Communion table 
and kneels while the Archbishop of 
Canterbury begins the hymn, ‘Come, 
Holy Ghost, our souls inspire”; after 
which the Archbishop prays that God 
will enrich the King with 
the gift of true godliness, 
and grant him daily to in- 
erease in all virtues in the 
sight of God and man: and 
will grant unto him also the 
spirit of wisdom and govern- 
ment, that, being devoted 
unto God with all his heart, 
he may so wisely govern 
his kingdom that in his 
time the Church and people 
may continue in 
safety and pros- 
perity ; and that, 
persevering in 
good works unto 
the end, he may 
in God’s mercy 
come to 
everlasting king- 
dom. 

The Coronation 


God's 
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not enough; the King must make oath 
in the sight of all the people. His Majesty, 
preceded by the sword of state, goes 
to the Communion table, and, kneeling 
upon the steps, lays his right hand upon 
the Holy Gospel in the great Bible, 
which was before carried in the procession, 
and which is now tendered to him by 
the Archbishop, and says, “The things 
which I have here before promised I 
will perform, so help me God.” Then the 
King kisses the book and signs the oath. 
Now comes the consecration. The 
Archbishop, laying his hands upon the 
King’s head, in- 
vokes the aid of 
| God, Who “by 
the anointing 
with oil  didst 
make and conse- 
crate priests and 
prophets to 


govern Thy 
people Israel,” 
and beseeches 


Him to bless and 
sanctify the King 
“whom in Thy 
name we now 
consecrate our 
King” ; 
ing Him also “ to 
confirm and stab- 
lish him with 
Thy free = and 
princely spirit, 
the spirit of 
wisdom and gov- 
ernment, the 
spirit of counsel 


beseech- 








Oath now fol- and ghostly 
lows: the Arch- (Photo: York and Son, Notting Hill, W.) strengt h ‘ the 
bishop putting WESTMINSTER ABBEY: THE CORONATION CHAIR spirit of know- 


the question to 

the King, and the King solemnly pledging 
himself to maintain to the utmost of his 
power the laws of God, the true pro- 
fession of the Gospel, and the Protestant 
Reformed Religion established by law: 
also promising to maintain and preserve 
inviolably the Settlement of the Church 
of England, and the doctrine, worship, dis- 
cipline and government thereof as by law 
established in England ; and to preserve 
unto the Bishops and clergy of England 
and to the churches committed to their 
care all such rights and privileges as by 
law do, or shall, appertain to them or 
any of them. But the verbal promise is 





ledge and true 
godliness; and fill him, O Lord, with the 
spirit of Thy holy fear, now and for ever.” 
The King at this point sits down 
in King Edward's chair, and four Knights 
of the Garter hold over him a rich pall; 
then the Dean of Westminster takes the 
ampulla and spoon from the altar, 
pouring some of the holy oil in the 
spoon, and with this the Archbishop of 
Canterbury anoints the King on the 
palms, on the breast, on both shoulders, 
and between the shoulders, on the bowings 
of both arms, and lastly on the crown 
of the head, and. at every place of 
anointing the Archbishop says : 
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*Be these hands [this breast, these 
shoulders, these arms, this head] anointed 
with holy oil, as kings, priests, and 
prophets were anointed. And as Solo- 
mon was anointed king over Israel, sv 
be you anointed, blessed, and consecrated 
king over this people, whom the Lord 
your God hath given you to rule and 
govern, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

Then comes the magnificent 
anthem, ‘** Zadok the priest and 
Nathan the prophet anointed 
Solomon king”; during which 
the King rises and is disrobed 


of his crimson robes by the 
Lord Great Chamberlain. 
After the anointing is fin- 


ished the Dean of Westminster 
dries the places anointed with 
linen or fine wool, and 
cHE the loops in the King’s dress 
which were opened for the 
anointing ; and the Archbishop 
offers a final prayer, invoking 
the blessing of the Holy Ghost upon the 
King. 

Then follows the investiture of the 
King with various ornaments, which are 
first taken to the Communion table and 
solemnly blessed by the Archbishop. 
When the Archbishop girds the King 
with the sword of state, he enjoins 
his Majesty with this sword to do 
justice, to stop the growth of iniquity, 
to protect the holy Church of God, to 
help and defend widows and orphans, to 





closes 


ANOINTING 
SPOON 


restore the things which are gone to 
decay, to maintain the things that are 
restored, to punish and reform what is 
amiss, and to confirm what is in good 
order. His Grace has already prayed 
that the King may not use the sword 
in vain, but may use it as the minister 
of God for the terror of evildoers, and 


for the protection and encouragement of 
those that do well. Here, as in so many 
other places in the Coronation Service, 
we have what may be called the ministry 
of the monarchy plainly set forth; the 
King is not a despot, but he is the 
minister of God, from Whom ail temporal 
authority is hereby acknowledged to be 
derived. The symbolism is carried out 
to the uttermost when the King, having 


been girded with the sword, rises up 


and, going to the Communion table, offers 
the 


sword there in the scabbard as an 
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acknowledgment of the Divine origin of 
his temporal power. The sword is thep 
redeemed by the Prime Minister  fop 
one hundred shillings, and, having been 
drawn, is so borne before the King 
during the rest of the service. 

Now follows the investiture of the 
armil or stole, the only really ecclesias. 
tical vestment which is retained in the 


coronation of our English kings. The 
meaning of this is explained by the 


Archbishop’s words : ‘** Receive this armil, 
as a token of the Divine mercy em. 
bracing thee on every side.” The idea of 
humbly acknowledging the Divine ma. 
jesty—without which acknowledgment, 
indeed, the sounding titles of earthly 
sovereignty would seem to every earnest 
Christian almost blasphemous —is_ ex. 
pressed, and, indeed we may say, driven 
home, all through the service. For in. 
stance, When the Dean of Westminster 
invests the King with the mantie, or 
open pall, of red cloth of tissue wrought 
with golden eagles, the Archbishop ex- 
plains to the King that the pall is formed 
of four corners to let him know that 
the four corners of the world are sub 
ject to the power and empire of God, 
and that no man can_ reign happily 
on earth who hath not derived his 
authority from heaven. So again with 
the orb, or mound, the Archbishop 
explains to the King, ‘* When you see 
this orb set under the cross, remember 





THE AMPULLA, OR EAGLET. 


that the whole world is subject to the 
power and empire of Christ our Redeemer. 
For He is the Prince of the kings of 
the earth; King of kings and Lord of 
lords; so that no man can reign happily 
who deriveth not his authority from 
Him, and directeth not all his actions 
according to His laws.” 
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Then, again, when the Archbishop 
presents to the King the sceptre and 
rod, his Grace explains the former to 
be the ensign of kingly power and 
justice, and the latter to be the rod 


of equity and mercy. “Be merciful,” 
says the Archbishop, that you be not 
too remiss; so execute justice that you 
forget not merey. Punish the wicked, 
protect the oppressed; and the blessing 
of Him Who was ready to perish shall 
be upon you.” 

The symbolical marriage of the King to 
his people is accomplished by the 
Archbishop putting on the fourth 
finger of his Majesty’s right hand 


what was anciently called the 
‘wedding ring of England.” 

This is a plain gold ring, set THE 
with a large table ruby engraved —s 
itl we : ; S G es CORONA-~ 
With the cross of St. George. TION 
Legend says that this ring be- RING. 
longed to Edward the Confessor, 

and that he obtained it from St. John 


the Evangelist, who appeared to him in 
the guise of an old beggar. When the 
Archbishop puts the ring on he prays 
that, as the King is this day solemnly 

invested with the earthly king- 


- dom, so his Majesty may be 
sealed with that spirit of pro- 
mise which is the earnest of an 
heavenly inheritance. 

THE All these minor ceremonies 

enous. have led up to the great one of 
TION the Coronation itself, the actual 
RING placing of St. Edward’s crown 

on the head of the monarch. 


Here again the prayers and exhortations 
are most clear, attributing all the 
glory to God alone, and most strong in 
calling down spiritual graces upon the 
King’s head. 

But the religious aspect of the Coro- 
nation really reaches its climax in the 
presentation of the Bible, which, it will 
be remembered, was carried in the pro- 
cession, and afterwards placed reverently 
on the Communion table. It is taken 
thence by the Dean of Westminster 
and delivered to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who, with all the other 
Bishops going with him, presents it to 
the King with these impressive words: 

‘Our Gracious King, we present unto 


your Majesty this book, the most 


valuable thing that this world affordeth. 
Here is wisdom; this is the royal law; 
these 


are the lively oracles of God. 
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Blessed is he that readeth, and they 
that hear the words of this book, that 
keep and do the things contained jn it, 
Kor these are the words of eternal 
life, able to make you wise and happy 


in this world, nay wise unto salvation 
and so happy for evermore, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus; to Whom 


be glory for ever. Amen.” 

The King then delivers back the 
Bible to the Archbishop, who gives it 
to the Dean of Westminster, and it js 


again placed reverently upon the Con- 


munion table. 


Nothing to our mind could be more 
impressive and yet more simple than 


this, the culminating point of the cere. 
mony in its religious aspect. The blessings 
which follow it still further carry out 
the idea of a Christian sovereign: 
‘The Lord make your days many, and 


your reign prosperous; your fleets and 
armies victorious; and may you be 
reverenced and beloved by all your 
subjects, and ever increased in favour 


with God and man. Amen. 

“The Lord give you a faithful senate, 
wise and upright counsellors and magis- 
trates, a loyal nobility, and a dutiful 
gentry; a pious and learned and useful 
clergy; an honest, industrious, and 
obedient commonalty. Amen. 


“The Lord give you a religious and 
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victorious posterity to rule these king 
doms in all ages. Amen. 

‘‘In your days may merey and truth 
meet together, and righteousness and 
peace kiss each other; may wisdom and 
knowledge be the stability of your times, 
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and the fear of the Lord your treasure. 
Amen.” 

Then, after the “Te Deum” has been 
sung, the solemn placing of the King in his 
throne follows by the Lords of Parliament, 
both spiritual and temporal, homage 
being done by them in orders when the 
\rchbishop addresses the King as follows: 

“Stand firm, and hold fast from hence- 
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Coronation, considered as a_ religious 
ceremony, does not come until their 
Majesties receive the Haly Communion 
together. The bread and wine are offered 
by the King himself, and reverently 


placed upon the Communion table de- 
cently covered with a “fair linen cloth” 
before the offertory begins, the Archbishop 
first blessing them with this prayer : 
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forth the seat and imperial dignity 
which is this day delivered to you in 
the name and by the authority of 
Almighty God, and by the hands of us 
the Bishops and servants of God, though 
unworthy : and as you see us to approach 
nearer to God's altar, so vouchsafe the 
more graciously to continue to us your 
royal favour and protection. And the 
Lord God Almighty, Whose ministers we 
are, and the stewards of His mysteries, 
establish your throne in righteousness, 
that it may stand fast for evermore, 
like as the sun before Him and as the 
faithful witness in heaven. Amen.” 

The anointing, crowning, and enthrone- 
ment of the Queen are also rich = in 
religious symbolism: thus the investiture 
of the Queen with the ring is marked by 
the following words by the Archbishop 
of York: 

“Receive this ring, the seal of a sin- 
cere faith, that you may avoid all in- 
fection ol 


heresy, and by the power of 
barbarous nations, and bring 
them to a knowledge of the truth.” 

But, to many minds, the climax of the 


God compel 
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**Bless, O Lord, we beseech Thee, these 
Thy gifts, and sanctify them unto this 
holy use, that by them we may be made 
partakers of the Body and Blood of 
Thine only-begotten Son Jesus Christ, 
and fed unto everlasting life of soul and 
body ; and that thy servant King Edward 
may be enabled to the discharge of his 
weighty office whereunto of Thy great 
goodness Thou hast called and appointed 
him. Grant this, O Father, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake, our only Mediator and 
Advocate. Amen.” 

After this most impressive prayer the 
Archbishop blesses the King with this 
fine old patriarchal blessing : 

‘Almighty God give thee of the dew 
of heaven, and the fatness of the earth, 
and plenty of corn and wine; let the 
people serve thee, and nations bow down 
to thee, and the Almighty bless thee 
with the blessings of heaven above, and 
let the blessings of the old fathers, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, be established 
upon thee. Amen.” 

The proper preface which follows the 
Prayer for the Church Militant, and 
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is as follows: 


precedes the Prayer of 
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The Sword of Justice to the Temj 


on the right, the Curtana 


ness, the consecrator 


THE CROWN 


* Who art the source of unfading light 
and the well-spring of everlasting good- 
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Humble 








SWORDS. 


ty on the 


of kings, giver of 


all honour, and bestower of dignities, 





OF STATE. 


left, to the Spirituality 
d of Mercy i 





Who hast at this time given us Thy 
servant our Sovereign King Edward to 
be the defender of Thy faith, and the 
protector of Thy people, and together 
with him hast raised up our gracious 
Queen Alexandra to be a great example 
and encourager of true religion and piety 
among us. . . . : 

The King and Queen do not communi. | 
cate until the Archbishops and the Dean | 
of Westminster, together with the Bishops 














4 
THE THREE SCEPTRES. | 
St. Edward's Staff on the left, the Sceptre with the Dove in the centr 
the S eptre with the Cross on the right. 


assisting, have first communicated ; and 
it is specially to be noted, as in some 
Ways as fine a piece of symbolism 4s 
any, that their Majesties divest themselves 
of their crowns and approach the table 
of the Lord, not as earthly monarebs, 
but as the humblest of their believing 
subjects. It is said by some authorities 
to be the custom that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury should administer the 
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pread, and the Dean of Westminster the 
cup, to the King and Queen. 
After the Communion 1s over this 
prayer is said before the Benediction : 
“Grant, we beseech Thee, Almighty God, 
that by these holy mysteries which we 
have received we may be freed from sin, 
and that Thy servants King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra, with | the Christian 
people committed to their charge, may 
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think those things that be good, and by 
Thy merciful guiding may perform the 
same; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 

And so the most impressive form of 
ceremonial that the ancient Abbey ever 
Witnesses comes to an end. 

N.B.—The writer of this paper is alone responsible for the state- 
ments therein contained, which are based wpon the records of 


revious coronations and the most reliable information obtainable 
up to the date of going to press. —Ep.- 
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AT THE CORONATION OF GEORGE IV. 























OD, the Lord of Might and Glory, 
God, all earthly things above, 
High in Heaven He reigns in splendour, 

Here on earth He reigns in Love. 
God shall crown our King with blessing, 
As the gracious years increase: 
God hath called our King to rule us: 
He shall rule in joy and peace! 


Gold of pure and royal lustre, 
Brightest jewel, purest gem, 

These enrich the mortal glory 
Of the earthly diadem. 

Fairer far the heart’s bright jewels, 
Pure and true as Heaven above: 

God shall crown the King with mercy, 
God shall crown the King with love. 


By the thought of her who loved us, 
By the memory of our tears, 

He shall win our loving service 
Through the long, the fruitful vears. 

Father, hear the prayers we offer, 
Take the thankful praise we sing, 

Strong in might and loving-kindtess 
God, uphold our gracious King! 


. (. BENSON. 






























Music by C. H. Luoyp, M.A., Mus.D. 
( tor of Bton.) 
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Words by A. C. BENSON. 
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High in Heav'n He reignsin splen-dour, Here on earth He reigns in Love. 
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A STORY OF THE GEORGIAN 
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A NEW SERIAL STORY. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 1.—III 


Victor de Breuille, a French officer taken 
Weymouth Prison on the King’s birthday 


Molly Woodruffe, daughter of the miller 


Count prisonel 


of Combe Abbas. 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘SPOOR M’SIEU!’’ 


“ The first step is with us, but all the road 
The leng road is with Fate.” 


ITH a sudden flash of in- 
sight, Count Victor 
grasped the situation, 


the dramatic 
instinct which never 
failed him, he needed 
no rehearsal to play his 
part aright. Like one 
bowed down under a 
heavy burden, he made his way, with slow 
and faltering steps, to the little dark parlour 
downstairs. 

**You have grave 
face!” exclaimed 
came forward to 
sympathy. 

Then, not waiting for an answer, she 
fluttered about, bringing forth a high-backed 
chair from the corner, and then hurrying 
to fetch him a bowl of steaming tea. 

‘*‘Ah, madame, your wise vision is never at 
fault! It is, indeed, sad tidings which this 
letter brings me. My mother has been ill, at 
the point of death. “Tis her anxious craving 
for me, her only son, which wears her to 
the grave, and only my home-coming can save 
her life. Shall I read you what she says?” 
he asked, resolved to win pity and support at 
any price, even by laying bare the tender, 
delicate fibre of a mother’s heart. It was 
almost with a sacrilege that he 
slowly translated some of the most touching 


and, with 





news: I 
Miss 


greet 


read it in your 
Euphemia, as 
him, with 


she 
ready 


sense of 


Trafalgar, resolves to make a bold attempt at escape from 


He is befriended by a kindly old maid, Miss Euphemia Corbyn, and her young niece, 
A touching letter 
Victor is in love with Molly; she is still fancy-free, though Miss Kuphemia dreams of 


arrives from the Count’s widowed mother. Count 


a romantic future for her. 


appeals in the letter, 
every allusion to Mademoiselle Clémentine. 

“Oh dearie me! the mother!” cried 
Miss Euphemia, almost sobbing. ‘* My heart 
for her. nothing be done, my 
dear Count? Is no exchange possible, like 
Captain Sabatier’s ?” 

De Breuille shook his head mournfully, and 
waited for one anxious moment, trusting that 
his listeners would take the initiative, and so 
He was 
exclaimed im- 


carefully leaving out 


px Or 


bleeds Can 


smooth the way for his suggestion. 
not disappointed, for Molly 
petuously : 

‘After such a letter as that, you have no 
Every duty calls. you back to your 
If there is no other way, you must 


choice. 
mother, 
escape !” 
Even at that moment, much was 
at stake, Count Victor could not help notic- 
ing the different effect of strong emotion on 
Molly and her cousin. The young. girls 
beauty was heightened by the mantling flush 
on her cheeks, and the limpid softness of 4 
rising tear in her bright eyes. But on the 
other hand, Miss Phemie’s time-worn 
face looked more sallow than usual, and her 
eyes and nose were most unbecomingly red 


when so 


poor 


with real, honest crying. Yet, although the 
most casual observer would have said that 
hers was the kinder heart and the warmer 


sympathy, it was to pretty little Molly that 
the misguided man turned with gratitude. 

* AD, there spoke your 
tender See, I have here a portrait 
of my dear mother. To look upon her face 
is to know and to realise that, for her, 


sacrifice is too great.” 


mademoiselle, 
soul! 


her, 


ho 








cus 











AY 


out 
1e, 
ried 
Part 

my 
like 


and 
hat 
| se 


Was 


He loosened a black ribbon which hung 
round his neck, and drew forth an oval 
miniature, set in gold. It was an exquisite 
half-length painting of a beautiful lady in 
court dress. The stately poise of the head 
was enhanced by the powdered hair, raised 
and turned back from the high forehead ; 
the dark eyes with their long lashes looked 
proudly out on an admiring world, for which 
there was a tinge of disdain in the delicate 
curves of the mouth. At the back was 
engraved, under a coronet, the name, 
“Gabrielle Antoinette Comtesse de Breuille.” 

The lovely picture must have been painted 
in the very hey-day of her prosperity, and 
there was something keenly pathetic in the 
thought of that splendid, great lady being 
brought so low as to write the pitiful appeal 
of the letter. The two women bent over it 
in breathless admiration, until Molly, re- 
covering herself with a little gasp, stretched 
out her hand to return it. But Count Victor 
made no offer to take it back; he bowed 
his head until his lips just touched the 
slender fingers, as though he were doing 
homage to a queen, 

“Nay, Mademoiselle Mollie, I pray that you 

will keep it,” he said in a low, tremulous voice. 
“Alas! I have nothing else to offer you, dear 
ladies, in token of my grateful thanks for all 
you have done for me.” 
" Taken by sul 
prise, To. a 
moment the girl 
stood irresolute : 
then, in ever- 
growing confu- 
s100, she made 
another attempt 
to return the 
precious gift. 

“Indeed, 
of but little in- 
trinsic value, 


Is 


save as a me- 
norial,’’ he 
added, ear nestly. 
“And who has 
more right to it 
than you? I 
grieve that the 
liamond setting 
has gone to meet 
my necessities.” 


There Was a 
moment's awk- 
ward silence, 
when Miss 


Phemie hastily 
interposed :**The 
child jis  over- 


whelmed with 


the honour you ‘Tis vastly becoming, sir’ ”—p. 767. 
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do her, my dear Count. We shall most truly 
value this pledge of your esteem, and keep 
it safe till you reclaim it in happier days.” 

“Ah, madame, you understand, and | 
thank you from my heart. But even now 
[ must make further demands upon your 
kindness.” 

The delicate flattery in the Frenchman's 
tone and manner always gave the good lady 
a thrill of satisfaction. The “Madame” was 
a stroke of genius, for she dearly loved to 
receive brevet rank. 

“Yes, we have work before us, and ‘tis 
vastly serious,” she said. ‘Molly is right. 
You must find means to escape, dear Count, 
and we wiil aid and abet you. Alas! my 
young cousin here is bound to travel home 
on this coming Thursday, by the coach which 
starts at daybreak from the Star Inn. 
But la!” she added, with a burst of inspira- 
tion, “could not that avail you? Maybe 
the quiet village where her people dwell 
would be a safe hiding-place for awhile, till 
the first heat of pursuit be over? For the 
sea is watched, as we well know, since that 
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poor young sailor lad was pursued, and 


oh, sir, the danger is too great!” 


She could not restrain the shuddering cry. 
But the French officer was a brave man, 
and his spirits rose at the thought of mere 


physical peril. 
‘* Madame, in a venture like this, we look not 


at the shadows behind, but at the sunshine 
You spoke of a journey by coach ? 
Was it in your mind that I should act the 
part of Mistress Molly, and take her place?” 
which 
ever lurked in his changeful countenance, and 


before us. 


he asked, with the winning smile 
was one secret of his charm. 

**No, no! do not mistake me, sir,” 
poor Miss Euphemia in confusion. 
I had a_ passing thought of 
guise 

“Which will 


indeed be needful! Yet I 


scarce have the bold audacity to venture in 


a public coach. But tell ime, I pray, madame, 
is your little maid Zarah to be trusted?” 

“Yes, she is a good child, and monstrous 
fond of me,” replied Miss Corbyn, with a 
touch of surprise. ‘You know how she 
came to my service?” 

*Tf you know it not, I will tell you!’ 
exclaimed Molly, eagerly. ‘ One day, when 
Cousin Phemie chanced to be in the Court- 
house, the constable dragged in a wretched 
little gipsy girl, who had been caught robbing 
a hen-roost. She would have been flogged 
and sent to prison, but my good cousin here 
paid the fine, and stood surety for her good 
conduct.” 

‘**Ah, the poor little mite! To see the 
look of hunted misery in her eyes, "twas 
heart-rending! And ‘after that she clung 
to my gown, half-dazed with gratitude. As 
we came out, her mother—a _ big, lank, 
swarthy creature—went down on her knees to 
thank me, and prayed me to keep Zarah, 
and bring her up safe and honest. ‘Tis 
more’n a year ago; and I never repented of 
that day’s work, though at first her ways were 
enough to ruffle a saint!” 

“Then her gipsy kindred are friendly, and 
would serve you at a pinch?” asked De 
Breuille. 

**Serve me ?—aye, sure enough. Why. there’s 
nothing Zarah’s mother wouldn’t do for me. 
Why, sir, I see your drift; you would cast 
in your lot with the gipsies !” she added, with 
sudden conviction. 

“What say you to that, madame?” he 
asked, smiling. “A little walnut juice and 
an old suit of fustian; with that I might 
well pass for a Bohemian! And by good 
luck I learn from Zarah that her people 


are even now encamped on the common, near 
by the Nothe.” 

‘Ah! they have come for the Birthday 
sooth, ‘tis a 


revels. In most excellent 





cried 
* True, 


some lis- 


thought, and I am vastly taken with } 


it, 

But there will be scant time to -lose ti. 
, 

the gispies never tarry long.” said Mis. 


Euphemia “They will go by Dorchester and 
Blandford, and on to the fair at Salisbury, so 
they will pass through Combe Abbas,” she added, 
looking significantly towards Molly, “and 
they will bide there, if “tis made worth the 
while.” 

“I would ask for no better fortune,” replied 
De Breuille, bending low. ‘* But, dear ladies, 
‘tis but honest to warn you that this js no 
light matter. ‘Tis nothing short of high 
treason to further the escape of a prisoner. 
and it behoves us to be on our guard at every 
point. One more word: my parole ¥ , 

*“T had clean forgot that!” cried Molly, 
with a start of dismay, and the colour paled 
on her sensitive face. 

*On your King’s birthday, no parole will 
be accepted, and we prisoners are to be kept 
in close confinement,” he continued, in a calm, 
level voice, as though he had not heard the 
interruption. ‘*They say that ‘tis to safe. 
guard us from his Majesty’s lieges, but—ma 
foi! ‘twill serve me rarely.” 

There was a moment’s breathless pause, 
and the two women looked at each other in 
startled surprise, uncertain whether to admire 
or deplore this sudden, immediate step—this 
leap over the precipice. But the bolder 
spirit quickly rose to the occasion. 

“T take your meaning, Count Victor, and 
‘tis monstrous well-planned. I only marvel 
that we never thought of it ere this. Why, 
the King’s birthday is a day in a thousand. 
All Weymouth gone half-inad with patriotism, 
and every man-jack in a red coat, toasted 
and treated till he be well-nigh tipsy with 
glory and drink! Why, you might almost 
walk out of prison unchallenged in broad 
daylight!” cried Miss Euphemia, with a ring 
of triumph in her voice. 

‘*But we must find means to learn the pass- 
word, for there will be pickets set, not alone 
outside the prison gates, but maybe at each 
road that enters the town. "Tis the common 
talk that a regiment of Hessians, from 
Dorchester, will be stationed here on that 
day.” 

“Oh! Cousin Phemie, you will get the 
password ?” pleaded Molly, leaning forward 
in her excitement, with clasped hands and 
parted lips. 

“Only two days!” muttered the older 
woman, then her face suddenly lightened up. 
“T have it! There is a well-disposed female, 
a friend of mine, who dwells within the prisov 
walls. Her husband is Sergeant Penny, whom 
you must be acquaint with, sir?” 

“Yes, truly, an honest good fellow, and the 
commandant’s right hand. But, indeed, 
madame, ’twould be rank felony and vastly 
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, for 
Miss 
* and 
VY, so 
ded, 
‘and 
thei 


lied 
lies, 














dangerous to tamper with the poor 
alin 


sergeant.” 

“Do you give me credit for no more 
discretion, my dear Count? No, ‘tis his good 
lady I set my) hopes one. She is but lately 
brought to bed of a fine boy, and my 
gelina will esteem it monstrous kind of me 
to pay her a visit on the King’s birthday.” 

“Was there ever anyone like to you, 
Cousin Phemie!” exclaimed Molly admiringly, 
“Then “tis your plot to spend the King’s 
birthday within the prison walls? Ah, I see 
it all, and ‘tis vastly clever, but I too——” 
She broke off abruptly, and tripped lightly 
out of the room, returning almost directly 
with a long, full, grey camlet cloak, and a 
dark cramoisie silk hood, which she held up 
with smiling eagerness. 

“What say you to this for a_ disguise ?” 


she asked. ‘* Yes, Cousin Phemie, you may 
look askance at me. Sure enough ‘tis my 
new ‘negligée,’ as the mantua-maker dubbed 


t; but la! ’tis the fellow of yours, and they 
be as like as two peas. Now. I have a 
notion that if you walk into the prison in 
your cloak, Count Victor may walk out in 
mine, with the password pat on his tongue, 
and not a soul be a bit the wiser!” 

A burst of merry laughter greeted her 
words. Always quick to see the humorous 
side of life, De Breuille hailed this suggestion 
with a schoolboy’s delight. He took the long 
mantle from the girl's hands and swung it 
deftly round him, and set the dainty hood 
on his head and tied the broad _ ribbons 
inder his chin. 

‘By my faith, Mistress Molly, ’tis an in- 
spiration! If fortune favours me, a tippet 
sewn with precious stones and a diadem 
would not pay back my debt!” he cried, 
and added under his breath, **No, not the 
diadem of a Countess!” 

“Leastways, ‘lis vastly becoming, - sir, 
broke in Miss Euphemia, ‘“‘and you would 
make a mighty genteel young person, but 
that ‘tis somewhat wanting in length.” 

It was quite true. Although the French 
officer was by no means a tall man, the girl's 
leak hung some way from the ground, dis- 
playing many inches of manly hose. 

“Tis no matter! ‘exclaimed Molly, who 
had caught her cousin’s significant look. 
“Flounces be all the mode now, and a 
few hours with my needle will set that right, 
for by good luck I do know I can match the 
cloth.” 

“For the rest, leave all to me,” said Miss 
Euphemia, in a tone of decision. “I must 


See iny gipsy friend and win her over to 
our purpose, and give Selina Penny due 
hotice of my visit. Within forty-eight hours 
I will let you know, sir, by a sure hand, 
the whole plot, and every step of the way 
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marked out for you. But, to avert suspicion, 
we must meet no more, save in private.” 

**Heaven defend us! The time is short 
enough for all there is to do!” 

After this there was a brief silence. It 
was impossible for any of the party to 
ignore the serious aspect of the adventure. 
This was no playful masquerade in which 
they were engaged, but a grave and solemn 
undertaking, weighted with the issues of 
life and death. 

“Can I ever thank you enough, dear 
ladies, for all you risk on my behalf?” said 
Count Victor with a thrill of emotion in 
his voice. . 

He took off the cloak and hood, and laid 
them aside with a tender, lingering touch, 
for had not she worn them and so glorified 
the dainty garments by her use? He had 
no longer any excuse for delay, but it is 
no light matter to say good-bye to familiar 
scenes and friendly faces, even when there 
lurks a vague dim hope that the farewell 
may not be for ever. 

Nay, surely this plan of escape was rooted 
in the faith that he should see Molly again, 
and find a refuge in her distant, secluded 
village, and there feel secure in the haunt- 
ing sense of her ever watchful protection. 


CHAPTER V. 
ON THE KING'S BIRTHDAY. 


“De l'audace, et encore de l'audace, 
Et toujours de l'audace.” 


4 HE King’s birthday dawned at length ; 
that eventful Fourth of June which was 
ushered in by so many hopes and 
fears. Count Victor de Breuille was 
awakened from a dreamless sleep by the 
booming of cannon, firing a royal salute of 
sixty-eight volleys, one for each year of King 
George's placid life. 

The French officer was scarcely roused to 
full consciousness before he looked up at the 
walls of his prison cell with a curious sense 
of elation, for memory whispered what the 
coming day had in store for him. Yes, the 
die was cast! If all went well, ere another 
morning’s light, he would be a free man, and 
already started on that perilous journey of 
disguise and wandering, when each _ step 
would take him farther from the hated 
foreign prison and nearer to his mother, his 
home, and his country. 

He shuddered at the thought of the past ; 
of those long months of tame, passive endur- 
ance, when one day followed another in dull 
monotony and soul-destroying idleness. Never 
had he realised it all so keenly as now, when 
the time of his captivity was drawing to an 
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end. He felt that any change would be his way to the guillotine. But Count Victop 
welcome—danger, hardship . . . Ah! but’ differed in this, that from his scanty ward. 
if he failed, it was his life that was at stake! robe he was bound to select his oldest clothes 
No sentry would scruple to shoot an escaping avoiding any scrap of his officer’s uniform, 
prisoner. Death! He had gaily faced it in The few worldly possessions with which he 
the hour of tumult and battle, with his could not part—a couple of rings, heirlooms 
in’ his family, a gold 
seal with the arms of 
the De Breuilles, his 
mother’s letters, and a 
few other things of 
priceless value to him 
—he placed in a small 
leathern wallet, which 
he could securely hide 
under his fustian coat, 

He had risen betimes, 
for he was too restless 
to woo sleep again, and 
it seemed long to wait 
before he heard the key 
turned in the lock of 
his door. There was a 
sound of whispering 
voices outside, and, to 
his surprise, it was his 
friend Sabatier who en- 
tered, instead of the 
prison attendant. 

**T have made it all 
right with our good 
friend and gaoler,” he 
said, with a smile 
“We officers have had 
so much freedom that 
the poor man is full of 
excuses! But, as we are 
to be kept close 
prisoners to-day, this 
will be our only chance 
of a private talk. Busi- 
ness first: here is the 
money which I was 
: lucky enough to obtain 
iil for you yesterday. It 


NSS is all in English 
gold.” 


“She began to bargain with the sharp-faced Jew”—p. 772. He held out a small, 








heavy, canvas bag, and, 
comrades around him, but this was different. as De Breuille took it, he warmly grasped his 
It would be such a futile, inglorious end,  friend’s hand. 
with no flash of enthusiasm to brighten it, “This is indeed good of you!” he 
no echoing fame to enshrine his memory! exclaimed. “T will give you a formal 


Brave man as he was, the thought seemed receipt, so that in case of my death the 
to grip his heart as in a vice, and for a loan will be repaid by my mother. No, 
moment even his light, careless spirit was op- Sabatier, do not interrupt me; only oD 
pressed with a burden of unwonted solemnity. those terms can I accept your generous 
He gave scrupulous care to his toilet that help.” 
morning, with a curious remembrance of the ‘“‘Then make me one return,” pleaded the 
prison of “La Force,” in the days of the young man; ‘confide in me fully, tell me 
Terror, when some courtly aristocrat amongst all your plans. Your argument of yesterday, 
his friends would prepare, with fastidious that the knowledge may place me in danger, 
nicety, for his final appearance in public, on is of no avail. Surely, if I am questioned, 
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my silence cannot be held a crime in this 
country, Which poses as the home of 
freedom ? ” 

“Well, I must needs submit, if you will 
have it so!’ was the reluctant answer. 
“Sit down here on the bench, for you will 
need patience, and I ‘will sketch out the 
whole plot. To begin with, you know why 
this Fourth of June was chosen ? "i 

“Yes, we have already discussed that, 
Simply because to-day we are not on parole, 
and in all honour we are free to escape—if 
we can! And again, because these solid, 
heavy British bourgeois are this day shaken 
out of their usual dulness, and try to be 
festive and gay. Gay! because their poor 
old mad king has reached another landmark 
in his dreary life!” 

“Hush, Sabatier! Even the walls must not 
hear such treason. It was you who bade me 
seek the help of my friends in the town. 
Ah! can I ever make you understand all 
they are risking for me? I left you to 
seek them on Monday, and by last night the 
complete plan was ripe.” 

“Ah, mon capitaine, “tis ever the way of 
women to love the paths of-craft and guile, 
but they are wont to be rash. Are you sure 
of their discretion as well as their zeal?” 

“Listen, and I will tell you all as ‘twas 
told to me by my faithful friend, who met 
me by stealth yester-eve. Mustress Euphemia 
will come hither this day to visit a friend 
in the prison, the wife of Sergeant Penny, 
our chief gaoler.” 

“But surely they would never wink at 
your escape? "Tis too fearful a risk for their 
necks!” exclaimed Sabatier, with a move- 
ment of compunction. 

“Nay, trust me, not a breath of suspicion 
can rest on either man or wife. He is called 
away on special duty, to take the place of 
a sick officer, and help marshal the Dorset 
Militia to guard the streets: while, as for 
her, the good lady keeps her chamber, being 
but lately delivered of a child.” 

“If they be thus engaged, I fail to see 
how they can serve you.” 

“Ma foi! ‘tis their absence that serveth 
me, not their presence,” laughed Count 
Victor. **My good friend, they are no more 
privy to the plot than King George himself, 
and will be most honestly surprised to hear 
to-morrow that the bird hath flown.” 

“Come then, solve the mystery, and I will 
interrupt you no more,” urged Sabatier, 
with a doubting shrug of the shoulder. 
“We are not suffered to-day to pass 
beyond the inner prison yard. Well, maybe 
you have noticed a low doorway in the 
corner, always closed: but you do not know 
that from thence a long passage leads to 
Sergeant Penny’s quarters. The front entrance 


956 
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is in the outer courtyard, near the main gate 
of the prison.” 

His friend gave.a nod of agreement, and 
leant forward, in eager expectation. 

“To-night, I must slip away before supper 
is over; you will take no notice of me, and 
talk to cover my retreat. Miss Euphemia 
meets me inside that doorway and guides 
me through the dark passages to the lodging 
itself. There she has a disguise in readiness 
for me, a cloak and hood like unto those 
she wore in coming hither; she gives me 
the password, and likewise her permit, if 
she have one, and then, just before the 
curfew rings at nine o'clock and the sentries 
are changed, I am to walk boldly out through 
the prison gate!” 

‘No, no, my dear fellow, you do not walk 
out boldly in woman's disguise!” cried 
Sabatier. ‘‘ You must study a little mincing 
walk on tip-toe, like to this”; and he took 
a few fluttering paces across the prison cell, 
giving himself such comical airs and graces 
that the two friends joined in a_ hearty 
laugh. 

*But how about the other dwellers in 
madame’s lodging?” asked young Sabatier. 
“Surely there would be a_ servant, a 
nurse ?” 

“Oh, my Mistress Euphemia has her wits 
about her. She will offer to take the nurse's 
place for the afternoon, and send her and 
anyone else out in the town to see the fire- 
works. Outside the prison gate, lam to meet 
a *Bohemienne,’ who will lead me_ to her 
people, even now camping out on the hills 
near to Weymouth. So I cast in my lot 
with the vagrants, and travel away at day- 
break, in their company.” 

“It seems to me, mon capitaine, that ‘tis 
a doubtful matter to trust to the honour of 
a tribe of Bohemians!” said the young officer, 
with fresh misgivings. 

“The woman is greatly in my friend’s 
debt, and would serve her at any risk. She 
is a sort of queen amongst her companions, 
and moreover, by your good help, I can afford 
to bribe, and make it worth their while,’ 
replied Count Victor, touching his gold with 
keen satisfaction. ‘The gipsies are travel- 
ling towards a fair at Salisbury, and 
from thence [ can take coach to London, 
where I have friends who will help me to 
find a ship sailing for France, unsuspected 
and untraced.” 

*“You seem to have laid your plans care- 
fully,” owned bis friend, half-convinced. “TI 
know that the harbour is well watched, and 
you could assuredly not have made good your 
escape by sea. And, I doubt not that to- 
morrow morning, when you are missed, the 
Dorchester coach will be hotly pursued, and 
diligently searched.” 
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“The coach, ah—yes! It starts betimes 
from the Star Inn, and a friend of mine 24 
He checked himself, for it was Molly who 
filled his thoughts, and there must be no 
word of her. 

At that moment a bell rang out loudly to 
summon the prisoners to breakfast. Victor 
de Breuille was himself again. This talk 
with his friend, the ready kindness, the eager 
sympathy, had swept away the cloud of 
depression which hung over him. 

With his usual rapid change of mood, he be- 
came in a moment the light-hearted soldier of 
fortune his comrades took him for. <A kind of 
boyish exultation filled his soul; he hummed 
a popular tune, and stepped jauntily out of 
his cell, holding his head aloft as one who 
scents adventure from afar. When all is 
said, man has but one life to live, and he 
must needs make the best of it. There is 
more wisdom in laughter than in lamentation. 

His footsteps clanked along the stone pas- 
sage with as much firmness and energy as 
those of his friend Sabatier, happy man! 
whose road to freedom and France was open 
and straight before him. 

In the long low refectory the other 
prisoners, some twenty in number, had 
already taken their places. Since that 
November day when the fury of the storm 
had cast them on an alien shore, death had 
heen busy in thinning the ranks of that little 
company; some had succumbed to their 
wounds, others had fallen victims to the 
deadly fever which was ever wont to find 
its home in a prison.” 

Through an open door could be seen the 
dismal inner chamber, with the sleeping 
hammocks of the men, who had not, like 
the officers, the privilege of a separate cell. 
There was a general air of gloom and 
depression, which seemed to lighten visibly 
at the mere coming of the Capitaine de 
Breuille, who had a cheerful answer and a 
light jest ready for anyone who spoke to him. 

His cheerfulness was, as usual, contagious, 
t was in the midst of a general babble 
that a startling and unprecedented’ event 
occurred. It was nothing less than the en- 
trance, at this early hour, of the command- 
ant himself, only known to most of the 
French prisoners as a vague, unseen and 
distant power. 

His great burly figure seemed to fill up 
the doorway, but there was a shade of con- 
straint on his ruddy, genial face as he stepped 
forward, 

* Gentlemen, I have something important 
to tell you,” he began, having evidently 
prepared his speech. Then, as he noticed 
the blank, wondering faces turned up to him, 
he broke off abruptly. ‘‘Hang it all! They 
don’t understand a word. I can’t talk their 





and 





lingo, so you must tell them what | mean, 
captain.” He addressed De Breuille, who 
bowed in silence. “It’s real hard lines on 
you officers to be kept in to-day, when 
there’s so much going on outside. Hark! 
dye hear the jangle o’ bells already? And 
there'll be processions marching through 
the borough, and flags flying, and bands 
playing, hogsheads of small beer broached 
in the market-place for all comers, and grog 
enough given round to our men to float a 
navy!” 

He paused, out of breath, and his listener 
could not aveid a shrewd suspicion that all 
this talk was simply to gain time, and mask 
some distasteful announcement. His fears 
were only too soon verified, for the good 
man’s honest features were puckered with 
vexation as he went on: 

“Tis no freak of mine, gadzooks! but I’ve 
got orders from headquarters, and I’m sorry 
to say there'll be no more going out on 
parole. It seems there’s been some stupid 
blunder all along, and you ought all to have 
been moved on to the depé6t at Norman Cross 
long ago. You see, the Government won't 
give us any victualling allowance under the 
‘sick and hurt,’* and there'll be the mischief 
to pay with the townsfolk! Anyway, sir, 
you've all got your marching orders, except 
this lucky Mr. Sabatier, whose exchange 
warrant has come, and you leave before the 
end of the week.” 

Count Victor was prepared for this news, 
and quickly recovered presence of imind to 
reply : 

“Indeed, sir, | cannot thank you cnough 
for all your kindness and courtesy to us poor 
prisoners. And may it not end with our 
parting to-day!” he added, from the bottom 
of his heart. 

He dared not trust himself to say more, 
as he thought of all that might befall to 
change their attitude towards each other in 
the next twenty-four hours. 

When the conversation had been fully 
reported, a deep gloom fell upon the company, 
which was not much lightened by the com- 
mandant’s last words, in which he tried to 
encourage them by the promise of * rosbif,” 
and extra good cheer in honour of the day. 
Poor fellows! To be moved far away to a 
bleak, unknown region was to lose all chance 
of freedom, in endless, hopeless exile. 

Never before had Count Victor found the 
day so long, as now, when all. that remained 
for him to do was to wait and while away 
the time, until the moment of deliverance 
should come. As the slow hours crept away, 
his nerves were all unstrung, and he half- 
shrank from meeting his fellow-prisoners, 
lest they might read his purpose in his furtive 


* All prisoners were included under “sick and hurt.” 
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glance, or see it blazoned forth on his tell-tale 
brow. 

As he paced up and down on the white 
cobble-stones of the prison yard, his thoughts 
turned for comfort towards Molly, that sweet- 
eyed English maid, adorable in her fresh 
simplicity, who had caught his vagrant fancy 
as never woman had done before. She was 
not passing for ever out of his life, leaving it 
no, for he would see her 
again, if all went well, and find shelter in 
close vicinity to her country home. Molly 
was to be his guiding star, his point of con- 
tact with the outside world, for his letters to 
his mother and Sabatier were to go under 
cover to Mistress Euphemia, who would find 
means to send for them to the mill at Combe 
Abbas. 

What more likely to win a girl’s tender 
heart than the strange fortune which would 
make her the arbiter of her lover's fate, his 
life or death trembling in the balance, hang- 
ing, as it were, on the breath of her lips? De 
Breuille did not deceive himself. He knew 
that the miller’s daughter was not yet won, 
and that she would be no easy conquest. 
Indeed, it may have been, in a measure, those 
changing that playful coquetry and 
caprice, which had given her the defiant, 
elusive charm which he could not _ resist. 
What a contrast to Clémentine! Ah! what 
cursed cruel fate was his, that he was called 
by duty and honour to wed where he could 
not love! 

But all that was in the vague future, and 
on this man was bestowed the perilous gift of 
turning aside and ignoring all that it was 
not pleasant to remember. 

Why go to meet trouble? So much might 
happen first, and, meanwhile, the near future 
was claimed by love and Molly. Life had a 
way of untying, or maybe cutting awkward 
knots, and all that a man had to do was to 
go forward—blindfold. 


cold and cheerless ; 


moods, 


CHAPTER VI 
THE ESCAPE, 

“And he wandered away and away, 

With Nature, the dear old nurse.” 


\OUNT VICTOR DE BREUILLE found 


himself outside the prison gate just 


/ as the big bell began to clang out 
overhead and sound the curfew. He 
had given the password, “St. George for 


England,” to the drowsy soldier who acted as 
porter at the lodge, and again to the sentries 
who paced backwards and forwards outside, 
somewhat more unsteadily than usual. 

As he 


stepped on beyond their beat he 
stood still for one moment to let the other 
people, the departing visitors, outstrip him, 
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and drew a long, gasping breath, with a 
curious sensation of having rehearsed all this 
before. 

It seemed to him that he was but acting 
a part in a drama; the first scene was at an 
end, and he was pausing behind the curtain 
till he should be called on the stage again. 

So far all had gone well, and the cunning 
plot had been crowned with success. He had 
slipped away unnoticed from the _ festive 
supper table, and had found his way to the 
appointed doorway, within which Miss 
Euphemia Corbyn was waiting for him. She 
had his disguise all ready; she tied the 
ribbous of his hood, and adjusted the folds 
of the long grey cloak with eager, trembling 
hands. Swiftly and silently, she led him 
through the house, where there was no 
danger of prying eyes, since she was alone, 
save for the good lady upstairs and her 
sleeping babe. The nurse had gladly hailed 
the chance .of spending a merry evening 
with her friends, and Miss Euphemia had. 
won her Selina’s eternal gratitude by offer- 
ing to stay the night with her, as Sergeant 


Penny would be absent on duty until the 
morning. 

There was no time to lose, for at any 
moment she might be missed. A_ precious 


life was in her keeping, and hung as by a 


thread on her discretion. The critical 
moment found her strong and ready. She 
whispered the password, and then hurried 


her friend forth into the outer courtyard, 
at the moment when he could join a group 
of belated visitors to the common prison. 
He had passed out in the dusk as one of 
them, without attracting notice, and, with a 


beating heart, had heard the heavy gate 
swing back behind him and the bolts shot 
home. 

The prisoner was free, but he was still 
like one in a dream, and could not yet 
realise his freedom. His somewhat noisy 


companions had moved on, and the sound 
of their footsteps and mingled voices died 
uway as he stood alone, in the shadow of 
the grim walls. Of a sudden, he looked up, 
and saw the outline of a figure approaching 
him. 

Surely he had lived through all 
adventure in some former state, for he 
seemed to know at once that this was his 
expected guide, the gipsy woman who was 
to meet him. She peered narrowly into his 
face for a moment, then cautiously asked in 
rough, provincial dialect : 


this 


**Be thou a vrend o’ Mistress Phemie, our 
Zarah’s miss’es ?” 
“Yes, yes; ‘tis she has sent me. We be 


well met!” he cried hurriedly. 
Whereupon she caught him abruptly by the 
arm and led him away. But as they came 
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to a flaring oil lamp at the corner of the 
road, she stopped short, and looked him up 
and down with a critical eye. 

‘*La! did ar’a one ever zee sich a wench ? 
Why, thee beant the right build for ’t, an 


nought but a big gawk, all arms an legs!” 
She made these disparaging remarks in a 
perfectly calm, unprejudiced tone, and 


added: ‘There be tipsy folk abroad this 
night, as mid tear off thy cloak in jest, an’, 
massy on us! then all the fat ’ud be i’ the 
vire!’ 

**What would you have me to do?” asked 
Count Victor, only half-understanding her 
words, but guessing that he was not approved 
of, 


**Get thee to yon dark corner, and strip 
off the maid’s finery,” she said, pointing to 
the shadow cast by a _ massive buttress. 


‘*Thee’d best 
"ll carr’ them 
get Master 
more handy.” 

It was so new and 


make a bundle on ’em, an’ us 
down to the pawnshop, an’ 
Isaacs vor to gie thee summat 
refreshing for him to 
be ordered about in this peremptory 
manner that De Breuille, full of inward 
merriment. obeyed with military discipline. 
He was glad enough to be rid of woman’s 
garments; but when he had taken off the 
hood he felt that his uncovered face might 


hetray him to any passer-by, and so tied 
his big neck-kerchief over his head. For an 
instant the thought flashed through his 
minind that this woman might be a traitor. 


It would be so easy for her to return to 
the prison, and earn a reward for denouncing 
him! 

But he felt thoroughly ashamed of his 
suspicions, when he went back and found his 
guide patiently waiting for him. She gave a 
smile of approval at his altered appearance. 

‘**Aye, my man, that'll do; ‘tis nat’ral 
loike, as maybe thee’d had a fight. Hark ’ee 
now, an’ doant ‘ee forget as thee be my 
brother Zachary, and I be Marty Bell, if so 
be us do meet folk wi’ an itching tongue vor 
to ax questions !” . 

Here, indeed, was an adventure after his 
own heart, and Count Victor felt that all the 


glamour of his boyish longings had come 
back to him. He could have hugged the 


gaunt, ill-favoured woman who thus generously 
admitted him, an alien and a stranger, into 
the mystic circle of her family. He jerked 
a pleasant nod towards her, and then, with- 


out a word, he stepped out briskly in her 
wake. keeping pace with her strong, firm step, 


and inwardly wondering how much of his 
story was known to this amazon, who had 


so completely taken him under her protecting 
wing. 


He could scarcely restrain his boyish merri- 
the thought of 


ment at how much he had 
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risen in her estimation by the mere sugges. 
tion that he might have taken part in a street 
fight! Ah, if she only knew! 

They were evidently taking a circuitous way 
through the town, for they boldly dived down 
back streets, still full of straggling roysterers, 
loud and uproarious in their loyalty, singing 
patriotic songs with a deafening chorus, 
Suddenly Marty Bell disappeared into a low 
dark shop, and he followed her, to find that 
this was the den of the aforesaid Isaacs, the 
pawnbroker. The good woman knew her own 
mind, for she promptly picked out a villain. 
ous-looking big slouch hat, and an antedi- 
luvian drover’s cape, for which she began to 
bargain with the sharp-faced old Jew, with 
many gestures, in a jargon which the French- 
man could not follow. 

It was plain that haggling had grown to 
a fine art with these two, and he looked 
on, «n amused spectator. But when the 
gipsy woman put out her hand to take the 


cloak and hood from him he was roused to 
action. 
What! Leave the precious garments which 


his Molly had worn, in this vile hole, to be 
the objects of odious traffic! Never would 
he consent to such sacrilege! In a whisper 
he explained to his companion that these 


articles were borrowed, but that he would 


pay for the hat and coat, and handed her 
some loose silver. In a flash of insight, he 
saw his way; found paper and string to 


wrap up his parcel, caught sight of a crow- 
quill and inkhorn, and wrote in bold letters: 
**For Mistress Woodrutfe. By the coach 
to-morrow from the Star Inn.” 
When at length the bargain was concluded, 
and they had passed out into the street, De 
Breuille asked, in a low voice: 


**Do we pass the Star Inn? Is it far from 
here ?” 

“Tis nigh handy, not more’n a_ stoan’s 
throw!” was the welcome reply. 


As they passed on to the better part of the 
town, there were strings of oil lamps hung 
in front of the houses, and candles seemed to 
flare in every window. Still on all sides wag 
riot and disorder, and the town guard seemed 
to have given up in despair the task of keep- 
night. Now and again, our 
party of young 
arms, ran amuck 


ing order that 
travellers came 
ruffians, who with 
down the streets, trying to trip up any 
peaceful citizen they met. Count Victor 
could not be grateful enough for the privacy 
and protection of his enshrouding hat, more 
especially as they reached the crowded tavern, 
whence a glare of light poured out athwart 
the pavement. 

He gave Marty the parcel to leave for him, 
in the stable-yard, and his heart leapt up 
with joy to think how touched and surprised 


across a 


linked 
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Molly would be on the morrow, to find 
this silent message of good omen awaiting 
her. Instinctively, he tried to keep in 


shadow as much as possible, but when his 
guide came back she was in evident alarm, 
for she turned quickly upon him and ex- 
claimed roughly : 

‘* Now can’t ’ee keep up along wi’ me, thou 
lazy-bones? Look alive, or I'll give’ee what 
vor when us gets to hoam, Zachary my man!” 

This was accompanied by a menacing jerk 
of her fist. The man’s mercurial nature 
entered at once into the spirit of grim jest. 
He slunk back with a hang-dog air, and had 
the satisfaction of hearing a contemptuous 
laugh from a bystander, who hiccoughed out: 

‘*Go it, wold woman !—gie it he well! Tis 
the likes o’ he as be henpecked; sarve en 
right! Ha! ha!” 

This was indeed success. 
actor felt that 


The light-hearted 
he was playing his part to 


perfection, and had well earned the applause 
of the gallery. He was Zachary Bell the 
gipsy, not alone in outward garb, but the 


vagrant nature seemed to throb in his veins, 
and to have become a very part of his being. 

They pushed on through the crowded 
market-place, where the band of the King’s 
German legion was playing a queer medley 
of war strains and hymn tunes, caring not 
a jot for the banter of the rabble. Still De 
3reuille trudged on, through back street and 
slum, till the very outskirt of the town was 
passed, ever keeping close behind the strange 
gaunt, silent woman, who tramped onwards 
with steady, unfaltering aim, never turning 
to the right hand or to the left. 

It was scarcely dark on that soft summer 
night when they reached a wide stretch of 
sandy shore, gleaming silvery in the moon- 
light, streaked with dim shadows as the 
fleeting clouds swept overhead. A_ broad 
pathway of glittering light was spread across 
the sea, tremulous and wind-dimpled even 


in that calm hour, while on either side the 
broad expanse rested a shadow so _ trans- 
parent that it might have been light asleep. 
Now, for the first time, the prisoner 
vealised his freedom. As he took a deep 
breath of the fresh night air, so keen and 


saltly sweet, all the cares and anxieties of 
civilisation seemed to fall from him. It was 
no longer a part which he was acting, but 


in very truth he knew himself to be, like 
the **Emile” of his early idolatry, a true 
child of Nature. He would be no more a 


complex being, torn asunder by rival duties 


and inclinations, but a careless wanderer on 
the face of the earth, living only for the 


passing hour. 
What 


this 


Was it 
had 


not 
been 


could he need? 


unknowing, he 


more 


which, all 
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craving for all his life? Yes, ever since the 
childhood when at times he had gone bare- 
foot, aping humility with the wanton pride 
of the young aristocrat, the born lord of the 
soil. 

Would it indeed be his to live the free 
life of savage nature, with the sky above, 
the sea-shore below, and the woods and the 
fields around? To wander at will, to forget 
the past, and to have no care for the future, 
what more was needed to make the present 
an earthly Paradise ? 

So he asked himself, as he and his com- 
panion turned away from the desolate shore, 
and climbed the crest of a dusky, embowered 
hill, which loomed darkly before them. 

The air was chill with dews when at length 
they came to a thick canopy of overhanging 
trees, beneath which nestled the gipsy en. 
campment. The whole scene was very silent 
and asleep, wrapped in mystery, with vague 
outlines blurred and indistinct, save where a 
dim lantern was burning in the doorway of 
an open tent. A dog roused himself and 
crept forward with a low, suspicious growl, 
but was hushed at once by a word from 
Marty Bell. She turned to the dreamer by 
her side. 

** Look-y—see! They be all a-bed, zo thee’d 
best make shift to sleep near by, this night, 
and not rouse they. Good-night to ’ee.” 

She spoke quite simply, as though there 
was nothing generous or heroic in_ that 
perilous night walk, which might mean so 
much to him. 

**Good - night, Marty, and thank you 
kindly,” was all he said, but his gratitude 
was almost too deep for words. 

All the common side was his to choose 
from, and he was not long in finding an 
ideal resting-place, under a big Scotch fir- 


tree. Stretched on his mossy couch, the 
wanderer felt that now indeed he _ had 
attained his soul’s desire, and escaped from 
the thraldom of an unkind fate. He had 
broken his prison bonds, cast off the chains 
of Clémentine, and cut himself adrift from 
every earthly tie. 

The ill-starred Count de _ Breuille — torn 


asunder by the. claims of duty, of honour, 
and his own pleasure-seeking desires— was no 
more. In his place was a homeless vagrant, 
free as the air he breathed, and utterly care- 
less of a world which had forgotten him. 
Dim, mysterious voices 
around him, to lament, to upbraid, to rouse 
his sleeping conscience; but to these he 
turned a deaf ear. The melody of earth was 
all he asked for, and the purring of 
turtle doves in the pine-trees was the last 
sound which reached him, before he sank into 
a dreamless slumber. 
[END OF CHAPTER SIX.] 
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BIBLE HISTORY IN CHINESE 
CHARACTERS. 


By Harold G. Judd. 











JO thoughtful minds few 
things present such 
pleasure as is to be 





found in following 
avenues of research 
hitherto but little 


trodden ; and to such 
it would indeed be 
matter for regret if 
the recent upheaval 
of affairs in the Far 
East did not result 
in laying bare to the research of the in- 
quirer many unfrequented paths of unique and 
striking interest. 

It is accordingly my object, in the compass 
of this short article, to introduce a subject that 
has impressed itself on the attention of a few 
whose duties have compelled the acquisition 
and study of the Chinese written language. 

To the uninitiated eye of the Westerner, the 
Chinese “character” is a heterogeneous mass of 
dots and dashes, apparently devoid of rhyme or 
reason; and, as a matter of fact, many of the 
characters purely arbitrary symbols, each 
with its own significance, irrespective of simi- 
larity to others in form or pronunciation. Two 
hundred and fourteen of these are termed 
radicals, and every character in the language 
includes at least one of them in its composition. 
The radical stands in the position of an initial 
letter to the word, characters in a dictionary 
being grouped under their radicals, and there- 
after arranged according to the number of 
strokes required to write them in the recog- 
nised way. 

As a general rule, the radical gives some 
indication of the meaning of the character, 
and in cases where the other part of the 
character is itself also a word, that portion often 














e. 





are 


suggests the sound. For example, mun {FA. the 


adjunct denoting the plural of a personal pro- 
noun, is composed of 4; the radical for a 
man or person, and FA, a character pronounced 


mun; the radical indicating the meaning, and 
the remainder the pronunciation of the com- 
posite character. 

An examination of these ideographs, as they 
are best described, brings to light some interest- 
ing points, and I venture to say we find in 
these examples a striking corroboration of the 
stor 

“Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree ”— 
a story that in our ignorance we have been 
accustomed to consider as a “copyright” of 
Christendom. 
We have already mentioned the character for 


“man,” written { or A, and pronounced yz, 
ren, or rin; the addition of a similar characte: 
intersecting it on the side, thus ke, gives us 
ni, “woman.” With some diffidence I put 
forward the theory that this suggests the 
Biblical account of the creation of woman from 
a rib taken out of man’s side, but it is at least 
in harmony with it. Now add to this cha 


racter ke, “woman,” the symbol F, denoting 
“seed,” and the result is the 
character HF, “good,” recalling the promise 
given immediately after the Fall, that the 
Woman's Seed (who alone was good) should 
restore a fallen world to goodness and God. It 
also suggests an etymology similar to that 
which iu Anglo-Saxon has given us the words 


“offspring” or 


“good” and “God 

The story of our first parents’ temptation, lead 
ing up to the above promise, is thus graphically 
depicted in the character WRG. “the Devil”; of 
which the lower part Hy. itself the word for 
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a “demon,” is composed of fff, ‘‘a field,” JL 
“to walk,” and Jy, “subtle,” and embodies the 
very words in the third chapter of Genesis: 
“Now the serpent was more subtil than any 
beast of the field.” The upper part means 
“to hide”; the middle, consisting of two trees 
placed side by side, AK, denotes a “wood” or 
“erove.” The whole character thus illustrates 
the Biblical description of “that old serpent, 
which is the Devil and Satan,” as a fiend, in- 
carnate in the most subtle beast of the field, 
and hiding beneath the trees of the garden— 
in truth, a vivid picture of the temptation ! 

It is amusing to notice the crude yet 
graphic method of representing “a field” by 
the symbol Hy (query—a square plot divided 
by hedges ?), 
parently in motion, IL and “subtlety ’ 
curiously perverted hook-like sign, Jn. 


“walking” by two legs ap- 


’ 


by a 


The Biblical story tells next of Cain and 
Abel, when “Abel offered unto God a more 
excellent sacrifice than Cain, by which he ob- 
tained witness that he was righteous.” 

The word “righteous” is written by 


Celestial caligraphist x. and consists of two 


the 


characters, , a “sheep” (probably a corrup- 
tion of I), and XX: the first personal pro- 
noun. The association of the condition of 
righteousness with “a sheep over me”—as the 
character literally reads—suggests the doctrine 
of atonement by sacrifice, and implies that the 
designer of the character knew of the accepted 
sacrifice of a lamb by Abel, by which he was 
made righteous; it also points to the sacrifice 
of the Lamb of God taking away the sin of 
the world. The same thought is embodied in 


the word for “lamb,” written HE i.e. a sheep, 
» ° . . 
=e, with the character for fire, yyy, underneath 
it, and is doubly suggestive in light of the fact 
that the first mention of a lamb in Scripture 
is in Genesis xxii.: “Where is the /amb for a 
burnt offering ?” 

A still more striking example is that afforded 
by the word fy, “ ship.” 
into three parts, viz., Ff: “a boat” (probably 


This resolves itself 


coi.pted from the outline of a boat, such as 


6). J\\ the numeral for “eight,” and TI a 
mouth, originally written <>. 

Using an idiom that not only speaks pathet- 
ically of the keen struggle for existence that 
embitters the lives of millions in the so-called 


“Flowery Land,” but also tells of the low 
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estimate of human life prevailing throughout 
all classes there, the Chinaman counts his 
family as so many mouths, in much the same 
way as our commercial nation speaks of the 
number of “hands” employed in a factory; and 
the Bible tells of the “souls” on board with 
St. Paul. 

It is thus clear that the original conception 
of a ship was that of a boat containing eight 
persons, and surely refers to Noah’s ark—the 
first ship—“ wherein few, that is eight, souls 
were saved.” The same idea is expressed in 
The 
radical on the left is y , “water,” and it will 


the character yE, “to sail around.” 


at once be seen that the right half is made up 
of the characters which we found in the word 
“ship,” representing eight persons; and also 
points to the first recorded voyage by the eight 
souls in Noah’s ark. 

A few might be quoted to show 
the suggestiveness of some other characters, 
although the parallels they suggest are hardly 
close enough to impart more than a speculative 
interest. One example will suftice—that of the 


word “come,” written IKE. The character, it 
will be seen, is composed of +, a “radical,” 


cases 


which has been requisitioned by the Christian 
Church to represent the cross, as the Chinese 
language contains no word with that meaning; 


while upon the “cross” and on either side 


will be found the character AK. a “man,” in its 


second form (cf. page 775.) Surely a more graphic 
picture than this could hardly be given of that 
memorable scene when, through the crucifixion 
of the “Son of Man” between two malefactors, 
the Divine invitation, “ Come,” reached its per- 
fect culmination ! 

In addition to the foregoing parallels between 
the Bible narrative and individual characters, 
students of the Chinese classics have drawn 
attention to certain formule—almost meaning- 
less to the Chinaman—which, nevertheless, appear 
to be in harmony with history, when read in the 
light of the knowledge we have of the earliest 
generations of our race. formule and 
their proposed solutions have, however, been 
the subject of much discussion and diversity of 
opinion, and so far have not emerged from the 
region of the problematical. 

It is matter for much satisfaction that these 
ideographs, undeciphered mayhap for thousands 
of years, are now revealing their hidden meaning ; 
and, as the Scripture narratives appear in the 
garb of far Cathay, we must exclaim with the 
psalmist, “There is no speech nor language where 
their voice is not heard!” 


These 
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A TWENTIETH CENTURY CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. 
By Walter Dexter. 


(lUlustrated from Photographs by the Author.) 














THE OLD ROAD AND THE NEW: THE RIGHT-HAND ROAD IS THE ROMAN WATLING STREET. 


A.D. 1301 
“Co Caunterbury they wendE 
Che holy dblisful martir for to secké 
That hem hath holpen whan that they were seeke 


+ . * aa 


in Southwark at the Tabard as ¥ lap 

At night was come into that hostelrie 

Tel nyne and twenty in a compainpe, 

@f sundry folk, by abenture t-fallé 

in felaweschipe anv pilgryms were thet alle 

Chat towards Caunterdbury wolden rpde.” 
CuaucerR: The Canterbury Tales. 





A.D. 1901 
“DEAR —, —My ‘ Rover’ has just arrived. Saturday 
is free. Can you arrange for a run to Canterbury? 
Yours : 
HAT 
T post- 
ecard 
was particu- 
larly well 


timed. 

I had been 
deep in 
Chaucer's 
“Canter- 
bury Tales” 
the evening 
previous, 
and here 
was a card 
from a 
friend pro- 
posing a 
trip to Can- 
terbury ! 

“A Twen- 
Century Canterbury Pilgrimage,” I re- 
outside the Tabard in the 





THE SITE OF THE OLD “TABARD” INN, 
SOUTHWARK. 


tieth 
mark as we meet 


Borough at an early hour on the following 
Saturday. 

**So indeed it is,” is the reply, ‘‘for here 
we are at the original starting point of 
Chaucer’s Pilgrims, ‘Ye Olde Tabard’—now, 
indeed, a very new Tabard, and occupying 
but a portion of the original site.” 

Yes, here we are at the Tabard, ready to 
start on our Pilgrimage: what a different 
Tabard from the hostelry in which Chaucer 
met his “‘nyne and twenty in a compainye”! 
The original Tabard was destroyed by the 
fire of 1676, which robbed Southwark of 
several of its most venerable — buildings, 
Until 1870 an old inn, with a _ picturesque 
galleried courtyard, stood on the spot. Its 
name, however, was ** The Talbot,” and not 
‘**The Tabard.” Now it has been gone these 
thirty years, and a small prosaic building, 
without one single link with its glorious 
past, stands to mark the spot where six 
hundred years ago the Pilgrims to the shrine 
of St. Thomas a Becket used to congre- 
gate. 

And what a 
age, too! As we 
the Borough High 
Church, a comparison 
“classic mount” and the 
many a fourteenth century Pilgrim was 
inevitable, as also was the remark that a 
pneumatic-tyred bicycle would have been as 
great a blessing to the medieval Pilgrim as 
the boiled peas were to the Pilgrim of John 
Wolcot’s humorous story. 

We are now riding leisurely among the 
traffic of the Old Kent Road, the road 
made famous in song at a much later date 
than the days of Chaucer. Deptford has to 
be left behind and a stiff hill climbed before 


different sort of Pilgrim- 
wend our way down 
Street to St. George’s 
between my friend’s 
shank’s pony of 
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we get the first whiff of country air on 
Blackheath. To the left are the gates 
leading to the great Royal Park and to 
the world-famous Observatory. Through this 
building runs the meridian, the line from 
which all the principal nations of the world 
reckon the longitude; and here, too, is the 
great clock which sets the time of day 
throughout the kingdom. From the hill on 
which the Observatory is situated a fine 
view over the river is obtained, and we are 
able to view in all their massive glory the 
Corinthian pillars of the Hospital, once the 
palace of King William, and famous as the 
birthplace of King Henry VIII. and Queens 
Mary and Elizabeth. A part of this building 
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spend the next half-hour over gnide-book 
and cooling drinks in the galleried courtyard 
of the Bull, for the day is beginning to he 
very hot. 

Dartford, except for its church, can hardly 
be called a picturesque town, but it has 
been historic ever since Wat Tyler smashed 
the head of the tax collector. It was at 
Dartford, too, that paper was first made: Si; 
John Spielman, jeweller to Queen Elizabeth, 
set up the first paper-mill here, and in the 
valley of the Cray the paper-making indus- 
try has flourished ever since. 

At the top of the hill out of Dartford the 
road bifurcates. Watling Street, the old 
Roman road, is to the right, whilst to the 


ok 


dct 





THE ROAD TO ROCHESTER. 


was erected as early as 1300, and thus must 
have been well known to the Pilgrims. 
Regaining the main road, we find a stiff 
climb in front of us to the summit of Shooter's 
Hill, from which the town of Dartford is 
reached by easy gradients, and by a road 
the scenery of which is by no means inviting. 
“This was the first stopping place of the 
Pilgrims,” I say, as we arrive at the old Bull 
inn in the centre of the town. ‘And I pro- 


pose we stop here, too.” 


My companion is nothing loth, and we 





left runs the present main Canterbury road, 
through Gravesend. 

Ours being a “ Pilgrimage,” we are obliged 
to traverse the same road as the Pilgrims 
themselves trod, and, writing from a large 
experience of the London to Canterbury 
road, I would advise all cyclists (and pedes- 
trians also) bent in that direction, to follow 
the Roman road, in preference to the one 
through Northfleet and Gravesend, which has 
nothing at all to command the patronage of 
the tourist. 
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“T always thought that the Romans made 
such good, hard and level roads,” says my 
brother Pilgrim, after he has sprinted up one 
of the many little hills and has floundered 
down the other side among the loose earth 
and stone.” 

“It’s clearly certain they did not make 
them for cycling,” I reply with a laugh. 

Nevertheless, the unevenness of the road 
has its recompenses in the _ pretty little 
snatches of view one is able to obtain; views 
of cornfields on one side, and the remnant of 
what once was a large wood on the other side, 
a sight unknown Gravesend way. Not long 
after bearing to the left at the cross-roads 
we pass the water-cress gardens at Spring- 
head, and thence many an up and a down 
bring us into the quiet and the shade of Cob- 
ham Woods, a spot so beloved of Charles 
Dickens, whose house at Gad’s Hill on the 
main road is within easy walking distance. 

A mile before reaching Rochester, which 
we see ahead in the valley, we find ourselves 
on the main road once more, and enjoy a 
fine run down into the city. The first 
portion of town is Strood. Rochester lies on 
the other side of the Medway. 

We cross the bridge, and stop awhile to 
enjoy the view to the right—the river Med- 
way, with its picturesque brown-sailed barges 
lying idly upon the waters, the fine massive 
ruin of the Castle towering above the well- 
kept gardens surrounding it, a solemn monu- 
ment of a faded grandeur, and the pinnacles 
of the Cathedral peeping above the mass of 
houses which hem in the edifice to such an 
extent that much of its beauty is lost. 

As we view this scene my friend remarks 
that .we have completed nearly half of. our 
Pilgrimage, and suggests an exploration of 
the old city before us. I agree with 
alacrity, and propose that we take dinner 
there also. 

So we pedal down the quaint High Street, 
when all at once a voice from behind bids me 
to stop. 

“Here we are!” It is my companion; he 
has dismounted. 

‘Lock,” he says; “the Bull Hotel: ‘Good 
vide .* Pickwick.’” 

“Just the thing,” I reply, jumping off. 
“Of course, this is the very heart of 
Dickensland; this is the famous Bull Hotel 
where Mr. Pickwick and his friends spent 
such an adventurous evening with such un 


house, nice beds “ 


looked for results.” 

“Dinner is at one o'clock,” we are in- 
formed, so we put up the cycles, and wander 
forth on a tour of exploration round the 
city. One Dickens’ recollection soon brings 
up another, and we forget for the moment 
that ours is a twentieth century Canterbury 
Pilgrimage, and that in the days of Chaucer’s 
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‘‘nyne and twenty,” although Rochester, its 
Cathedral and its Castle, were in existence, 
Edwin Drood, Jasper, Pickwick, Pip, and 
Miss Havisham had not yet made their bow 
before a vast, appreciative public. 








“THE CHEQUERS OF HOPE,” CANTERBURY. 


’ 


** Nevertheless,” is our answer, ‘‘ we cannot 
sacrifice Dickens and Rochester to Chaucer 
and his Pilgrims.” So we turn under the 
archway and its gabled house, into the Cathe- 
dral Close. 

Rochester Cathedral occupies the site of a 
small church built by St. Augustine in the 
year 604. After the Norman Conquest Gundulf 
was made Bishop of the see, and in 1080 
erected the first portions of the present edifice. 

The Castle is of the twelfth century, and 
is one of those castles that has helped to 
make history, having been besieged by King 
John and Simon de Montfort. 

Behind the Castle is Satis House, the resi- 
dence of Rochester’s great philanthropist, 
Richard Watts, who once entertained Queen 
Elizabeth there. In the High Street are 
many old and quaintly gabled houses, one of 
them, Eastgate House, figuring prominently 
in **Edwin Drood.” Near by is the queer 
Charity-house = of Richard Watts, which 
provides lodging, supper, and fourpence each 
to “six poor travellers not being rogues or 
proctors.” 

Leaving Rochester in the afternoon, we 
have to traverse the none too inviting streets 
of Chatham, and climb the hill. before we 
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reach the sweet - smelling country once 
again. 

On the top of Chatham Hill there is a 
colossal structure erected by an extinct sect 
ealled the Jezreelites. Their leader, one White, 
preferred to call himself, James 
preached a faith which 
believers. 


or, as he 
Jezreel, 
immortality to all its 
Money flowed into the exchequers of the 
“faithful,” and the Temple of Jezreel was 
commenced ‘for the housing of 144,000 per- 
sons who were not to taste death.” However, 
before the building was completed the faith 
of the immortal Jezreelites received a rude 
shock. White died. It is needless to say 
that the faith of the Jezreelites in their own 


Jeershom 
promised 


immortality died with him. A half-finished 
ugly, gaping mass of bricks and iron still 


remain—a not inappropriate reminder of such 
monumental folly. 


Fine views of the Thames are now obtained 
on the left, and we pass through the some- 
what uninteresting Rainham and _ Sitting- 


bourne on to the road to Faversham. We now 
tind ourselves in the very midst of the fruit 
and hop district of Kent. To the right 
the left 


and 


orchards and hop fields alternate, the 










whole forming a view such as is seen in mn 
otner county 

Faversham lies to the left of the road, and 
there for 
the afternoon is hot, and the 


dust. But | am 


my companion is for stopping 


refreshipent. as 
road thick 


with desirous of 


reaching Canterbury early, and say * No 
so forcibly that my friend is deterred from 
pressing the matter, and we keep straight 
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distance the road 


In the 
ascending for some miles. 
* Boughton Hill,” we are told in answer to 


ahead. can be seen 


our inquiries, and we prepare for the great 
task before us. However, there is a pleasant 
dip into a wooded valley past the little vil- 
lage of Boughton-under-Blean before the toil- 
some ascent of Boughton Hill is commenced, 
and we heave a sigh of thankfulness for this 
small mercy. 

Crowds of urchins assail us as we dismount 
with offers to ** push our bikes ” for the modest 
sum of one penny. For work of such value 
the sum demanded is so insignificant that we 
decide to earn it ourselves, much to the dis- 
gust of the before-mentioned young urchins, 

Near the top, a view of unequalled pretti- 
ness is spread out before us, a view which well 
repays the hard work we are doing. 

Boughton seems familiar in my ears, and it is 
some little time before T remember the opening 
lines of the tale of the ** Chalones Yemannes”: 


‘Whan that tolde was the lif of seinte Cecile 
Er we had ridden fully five mile, 

At Boughton under Blee us gan atake 

A man. that clothed was in clothes blake, 
And undernethe he wered a white surplis.” 


I quote it to my friend, 


adding that it must have 
been somewhere — along 
this last piece of road 


Canon and _ his 


overtook the 


that the 
yeoman 
Pilgrims in 
haste. 

When we 
summit of the hill we look 
back to enjoy the view in 
the direction of Chatham 
and Rochester. In a for- 
ward direction, the view is 
but limited, Canterbury not 
visible. As we 
road the 


such «a mad 


reach the 


heing yet 
€T. THOMAS'S HOS- coast down the 


PITAL, WHERE pinnacles of the Cathedral 


Tr . ® 
ome oF VN come into prominence, and 


ourselves in Har- 
Bob-up-and- 


PILGRIMS WERE : 

“ we find 
ACCOMMODATED : 
bledown, or 


AT CANTERBURY . ° 
he down, as Chaucer called it: 


‘Wist ye not where standeth a little town 
Which that ycleped is Bob-up-and-down 
Under the Blee in Caunterbury way 

much decayed village 


Harbledown is now a 


nevertheless. It was here 


sight of the 


but of great interest 


that the Pilgrims first caught 


* Angel Steeple,” and fell upon their knees, 
for their Pilgrimage was all but at an end. 


was replaced in 1495 
Gold- 


The * Angel Steeple’ 


by the present Central Tower by Prion 


stone I]. 


St. Nicholas’ Church at Harbledown was built 
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1ARBLEDOWN, CHAUCER'S LITTLE TOWN 


in 1084 by Archbishop Lanfranc, and a_ part 
of the original Norman structure is still to 
be seen. Opposite the church is the Leper 
Hospital, originally built by Lanfrane and 
twice rebuilt since then. In the Dining Hall 
is shown a bowl containing a crystal from 
Becket’s shoe 

It is hardly two miles into Canterbury, 
and passing through the West Gate, the only 
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‘ 


remaining gate of six, we find 
ourselves in the picturesque 
High Street of this venerable 
city. 

Being ** Pilgrims,” we ought 
to stop for the night at the 
* Chequers” or at a 8 
Thomas's Hospital,” but as 
hostelries these are things of 
the past, so we had to * boil 
our peas” and content our- 
selves with the more palatial, 
but less historic, accommoda- 
tion offered by the ** County.” 

St. Thomas's Hospital, now 
East Bridge Hospital, once 
provided sleeping accommoda- 
tion for the Pilgrims who 
could not afford the charges 
of the “Chequers.” It is still 
in a good state of preservation. 

The “Chequers of Hope,” 
Chaucer's inn, stands at the 
corner of High Street and 
Mercery Lane. But it is 
much altered since the days 
when travel-stained Pilgrims 
gathered in its courtyard, on 
went to rest in the dormitory 
of a hundred beds. Both the 
courtyard and the dormitory 
have now long since gone; in fact, the stone 
vaults beneath the present building are the 
only remains of the Chequers” of Chaucer's 
days. 

Mercery Lane is adjacent to the Cathedral. 
It is still an ancient and picturesque street, 
although no longer is the Pilgrim, on his way, 
**the holy blisful martir for to seeké,” asked to 
buy Becket brooches and other saintly trinkets 


» 
‘ 
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At the end of the lane we find ourselves 
in a small open space, with a monument to 


Christopher Marlowe, who was born here in 
1564. 

Opposite is the principal entrance to the 
Cathedral precincts, the Christ Church Gate- 
way, the work of the indefatigable Prior 
Goldstone. 

We do not attempt a word picture of the 
venerable pile. That is not our mission: others 
have described it far better than we can 
ever hope to do; we are simply on our way 
as Pilgrims to the shrine of St. Thomas a 
Becket: that visited, our Pilgrimage is over. 

We enter by the south-west doorway, and 


turn to the r’ tht along the nave. Up the 
steps to the .eft, and by some more stone 
steps to the left, we reach the north-west 


transept, or “Martyrdom.” Here is the historic 
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the body of 


the martyred Archbishop was 


brought from the crypt and placed in the 
Trinity, or St. Thomas’s Chapel. Here a 
shrine of dazzling brilliance was erected. The 


lower part was of stone, where the sick and 
the lame rubbed their bodies in the 
hope of cure. The shrine proper was above, 
resting on marble arches, and concealed by 
a canopy. At a given signal the canopy 
would be raised, and the shrine, blazing with 
gold and dazzling jewels, would be displayed, 
As the worshippers fell on their knees to 
the sound of silver bells the Prior would 
come forward, and with a white wand touch 
the different jewels, naming their respective 
donors. 

The glory of the inestimable collection was 
a great carbuncle as large as a hen’s egg, a 
gift from King Louis VII. of France. 


poc i 











CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 


‘*‘murder stone.” Here Becket fell. It 
eventide and the monks were chanting their 
“Vespers.” The Archbishop had hastened to 


was 


the north-west transept after an angry 
interview with four of the king’s knights. 
The monks surrounded him, and compelled 


him to retreat to the steps at the east corner, 
when in at the west rushed the four 
assassins, who fell on the divine and cruelly 
murdered him. One sword shattered the 
Primate’s skull, and broke off at the point. 


door 


Here Becket fell on the night of December 
29th, 1170. Here, too, a wooden altar was 
erected, and on it was placed the point of 


the sword, thenceforth to be 
by thousands of Pilgrims 


devout ly kissed 


In 1220, in the presence of King Henry Iff., 





For over three hundred years the Cathedral 
echoed with the footsteps of Pilgrims, who 
left pious donations (amounting to thousands 
of pounds annually) to enrich the shrine. 

King Henry VIII. ordered the shrine to be 
removed and the forfeited to the 
Crown. The jewels and gold filled two great 
chests, which six or seven strong 
men to carry them away from the church. 


treasures 


required 


The remaining offerings filled twenty-six 
carts. At the same time the remains of 
St. Thomas were burned and his ashes 


scattered to the winds. 

The stone steps, worn by the knees of the 
old-time and the spot where 
the shrine are all that remain 
for the twentieth century Pilgrim. 


worshippers, 


once sto rd, 





















A Story by 


HE was old and grave 
for her years, 
though still actually 
young, and charm- 
ingly pretty ; while 
Derek Wetherby 
Was in comparison 
a mere boy, so 

guiltless of hair was his 

upper lip, and so childishly 
innocent and blue his laugh- 
ing eyes. Yet he had dared to 
fall in love with the sweet and 
twenty daughter of his father’s 
old friend, and, what was worse 
still, he had had the audacity to 
tell her so. The result was 
what might naturally have been 
expected under the — cireum- 
stances—Mary Luttrell refused him, firmly and 
decidedly, albeit a little apologetically. They 
had been such firm friends all the summer 
through, if was hard to think that the hastily 
spoken words of a mere boy should put an 
end to their free and easy companionship, 
“Of course, IT know that you’ have the 
idvantage of me by three years,” the girl said, 
looking her ardent young suitor full in the 
face with her large brown eyes—eyes that 
Derek had been wont to say would make a 
fellow want to die for their owner on the 
spot, if he could not live for her. ‘ But you 
are so -young—TI really couldn’t marry you 
such--a mere boy!” 
Derek squared his shoulders. 
“Time will cure that!” he said doggedly. 
Mary shook her curly head. 
Ah! But while the process is going on ? 
I coulda't ve spect you properly enough,” she 








E. C. Gidley. 


remonstrated, with a suspicion of a twinkle 
in her eyes. 

*T would do anything you wished,” he 
urged. “TIT am yours to command.” 

Mary’s heart-whole laugh rang out on the 
summer air, laden with the scent of roses 
and stocks. 

*“T never said—I wanted to command you, 
Derek,” she answered. 

And he knew somehow that it was waste of 
time to argue any longer, so he turned on his 
heel abruptly, and left her standing on the 
newly mown grass. 

And, as she wended her way towards the 
house, Mary wondered idly how long it would 
be before he came back to beg her pardon. 

She saw him again about a week later in a 
tea-shop in Bond Street, where he was having 
tea with his mother and sister. He did not 
notice the proximity of his goddess, who took 
a seat near the door, and could not help her 
gaze wandering sometimes in the mere boy’s 
direction. When the trio had finished, Mrs. 
Wetherby motioned Derek to go and pay; 
but for some reason or other the boy refused, 
whereupon a slight altercation ensued. Sud 
denly, in the middle of it, Derek looked up 
and met Mary’s eyes fixed on him, half in 
wonder, half in reproach, 

He rose without another word, and, stepping 
up to the counter, paid the bill, and went 
hastily out of the shop to await the rest of 
his party, never glancing in Miss Luttrell’s 
direction again, 

The very next thing she heard of him was 
that he had volunteered for the Imperial 
Yeomanry, and had been accepted. After 
this for some time Mary's whole attention 
was taken up with nursing her father through 
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a dangerous attack of rheumatic fever, and 
she had no moments to spare for even 
glancing at the news from the seat of war. 
So it came to pass that she was quite 
surprised when the doctor brought the news 
of a brave piece of fighting which had taken 
place just outside Mafeking, before the siege 
was raised—a small action, but a brave one 
—and especially recording the heroic conduct 
of an Imperial Yeoman, a mere trooper, who 
had been drafted into someone’s irregular 
horse, and had gallantly carried a wounded 
comrade to safety under a withering fire, 
losing the sight of both his eyes. 

‘It’s the V.C. he'll get, I’m thinking, Miss 
Mary,” added the old doctor. ‘I should like 
to meet that young trooper!” 

“But at what a cost!” said 
“There will be nothing he will 
when he comes home.” 

“Tut! Tut!” returned the old gentleman 
cheerily. ‘* Why, there’s medicine he could go 
in for, if that’s all. Something special, like 
the heart or lungs—a disease that wants 
the ear, and not the eye, to diagnose it.” 

Mary’s heart still as she read the 
paper for herself a little later in the day, 
when her father was sleeping. For the hero 
of the gallant action which was on everyone's 
lips was none other than Derek Wetherby— 
the mere boy! 

October set in very mildly that year, and 
Mary, under doctor’s orders, took her father 
to a small sea-side place in South Devon to 
recruit his strength. They had been a walk 
along the cliffs one morning, and were coming 
back along the almost deserted esplanade, 
when they met a figure coming slowly towards 
them, leaning on the arm of a tall, slender 
girl—a figure whose form and gait were very 
familiar to Mary Luttrell. At last! she 
thought, she should have a chance of telling 
tue mere boy how proud she was to have 
known hii, long ago as—as last 
summer. The remembrance of his blue, merry 
eyes, now sightless for ever, came over her as 
she stopped the pair, and almost choked the 
her lips. But Derek’s face had 
undergone a change at the sound of her 
voice, and he stretched out his hand eagerly. 

** Miss Luttrell!” he exclaimed, * how lucky 


Mary sadly. 
be fit for 


stood 


eveh s0 


words on 


we have both chosen the same morning to 
take a walk along here.’ We might have 
been years finding out that we both were 
living in the same place. How are you? 
And Mr. Luttrell? I hope he is quite well.” 

Mary explained the circumstances which 


had brought her to Beeleigh Sterton, and he 
sympathised accordingly. But she never got 
in a word about his own accident, for he 
always avoided the subject, and was 
afraid of hurting his feelings, so she did not 
It seemed the usual thing after 


she 


broach it. 
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them to 


that for meet somewhere on the 
cliffs, or in the narrow green lanes; and 
somehow, after a bit, Miss Wetherby invari- 
ably fell back with Mr. Luttrell, while 
Mary’s was the strong young arm that care- 
fully piloted the blind man’s steps in the 
direction they should go. But one day 
Derek aroused himself from the sweet dream 
into which he had fallen, and took himself 
to task for allowing Mary Luttrell to devote 
so much of her time to a_ broken-down 
wreck; while, as for himself, he knew, for his 
own peace of mind, that he had better meet 
her as seldom in the future as_ possible, 
Indeed, he made up his mind that he must 
leave Sterton. 

He met her as she was wending her way to 
the flagstaff on the moor, one bright sunny 
afternoon; and he turned and walked back 
with her, to tell her of his intention to leave 
on the morrow. 

She started as he said the words that were 
to separate them for ever, and he felt the 
guiding hand relax ever so slightly. 

“You are going away?” she repeated a 
little dully. ‘*But why? Isn't this place 
doing you good ?” 

**Ah, yes! But it is not that,” he answered 
rapidly. “I must go, or—the, broken-down 
wreck will forget—that—he was ever only a 
mere boy. You must not mind, dear, for me” 
(as he heard her sob): **I shall be all right— 
in—but you would not have me more miser- 
able than I am now, would you?” 

““Derek—why shouldn’t the—broken-down 
wreck—forget ?” 

Mary had made up her mind quickly. Why, 
for the sake of a little false pride, should she 
let two lives be spoilt? The mere boy had 
shown that he had not forgotten her. Why 
should she let him go away supposing that 
he was nothing to her, when he was all the 
world ? 


Wetherby’s steps had been brought to a 
standstill from the very enormity of the 
suggestion. He put out his hand, and she 


laid hers in it. 

Then he thrust her aside roughly. 

** Don’t tempt me, Mary,” he said hoarsely. 
‘*Let me go back to my own life, alone. Why 
you tie your’ bright young self to 
a useless log like me? Go, go, while I 
have strength to send you away, or I shall 
be weak—weak, and implore your pity.” 

Mary tossed her head scornfully. 

“TI will go, Derek,” she said, “if you like; 
but I shall be miserable!” 

And after that there was nothing more to 
be said on his part but “ Stay!” 

And in London to-day there is no cleverer 
specialist on the heart than Derek Wetherby, 
V.C., although, were I to give you his address, 
you would probably not be able to find him! 
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““*Don’t tempt me, Mary,’ he said hoarsely.” 
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By James Baker, F.R.Hist.Soc., Author of ‘‘The Forgotten Great Englishman,” 
‘*The Gleaming Dawn,’’ ‘‘The Cardinal’s Page,’’ Etc. 


PART 


MIZKA accepted the chal- 
lenge, and on Octo- 
ber 25th attacked 
the strong fortress 
of the Wyschehrad, 
the only one left to 
Sigismund on _ the 
east bank of the 
Moldau, drove out 
the Emperor’s troop, and garrisoned it 
with his own followers. 

And now already, on November Ist, 
the folk were flocking to Prague for the 
10th, and Sigismund’s troops fell on the 
bands of pilgrims. Their prayers and 
psalms availed naught: old men and 
women were beaten and slain. A band 
of three hundred from Austi was at- 
tacked by 1,300 men-at-arms — German 
mercenaries of Kuttenberg and _ house- 
hold troops of the Baron of Sternberg. 
and others—and only one hundred es- 
caped by the appearance of another 
and stronger body of pilgrims from the 
Pilsen district. These encamped on the 
bloodstained hill and buried these first 
martyrs of the Wyclifite wars. The sur- 
vivors took the Communion with the 
Cup in this God’s temple, under the dome 
of heaven, where so fierce a sacrifice had 
been offered up. 

In other districts blood was spilt, but 





the men of Pilsen and Klattau collected 
their forces and reached Prague on No- 
vember 4th, and again the bells clanged 
forth in Prague to call to arms and to 
the aid of other pilgrims the brothers of 
the “Cup.” But Jan Zizka was too keen 
and far-seeing a general to scatter and 
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waste his forces, to weaken his garrison 
here in Prague, whilst the troops of Sigis- 
mund and Rome were watching their op- 
portunity from the castle and _ great 
buildings across the Moldau. Even the 
bridge was held by the great tower 
wherewith they had fortified the Klein- 
seite, that is, the western end of this 
historic bridge. 

The folk were hot with the blood of 
their brothers still crying to them to be 
men. Sigismund would crush them, take 
from them their freedom and _ God's 
Word, give them back again the vicious, 
lustful priests and the foreign tongue, 
and the crushing overlordship that de- 
nied Christian burial and all hope of 
heaven to their children. Their danger 
now lay across that old bridge, and, 
led by Zizka and Nicholas of Hus, they 
stormed across its arches. A strange un- 
known roar of war greeted them, for the 
new cannon had been placed on the arch- 
bishop’s palace and on the royal castle. 

But neither the iron balls nor the flame 
flashes stayed the men of Prague. In 
spite of their weak weapons, they over: 
came the force on the bridge tower, and 
then the archbishop’s palace and other 
buildings fell into their hands. Night 
came, but still the fight went on: in the 
streets now of the Kleinseite raged the 
battle; the cannon still thundered from 
the castle: houses were in flames, bloody 
struggles were in the streets, as the 
Praguers, inspired by Zizka’s almost 
ubiquitous presence, drove back the hired 
men-at-arms of Sigismund. The Queen 
the good Queen Sophie—was within the 
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castle—she whom they had loved and 
reverenced, and against whom Sigismund 
had so worked. The fight raged on, the 
bells were clanging out their call to the 
men of Prague to fight on for their free- 
dom. At length up that steep, precipit- 
ous height they won their way, and in 
the light of the flames Zizka forced his en- 
trance into the castle; but even then issu 
ing from it from another gateway was 
a cloaked and hooded band surrounded 
by armed knights. It was the Queen 
being led out of Prague by the great 
baron Ulrich of Rosenberg, so that her 
life might not be endangered. 

Zizka now held the whole of Prague: 
the Kleinseite onthe west of the Moldau, 
and the old and new towns, with the 
fortress of the Wyschehrad on the east- 
ern shore; but not firmly. Sigismund’s 
troops still attacked them and did much 
evil, and until November 13th the con- 
flict lasted, when an armistice was agreed 
upon, to last until April 23rd, 1420. 

The Queen and her barons binding their 
party to permit perfect freedom in re- 
ligion, especially in the matter of the 
Cup, to all throughout the whole land ; 
the Praguers binding themselves to de- 
stroy no more churches or monasteries 
or holy pictures, and to yield up the 
Wyschehrad fortress to  Sigismund’s 
troops—a fatal yielding, this giving up 
the fortress on the new town side of the 
river. The Burg, or royal palace, on the 
other side, had never been wholly cap- 
tured; so now, again, Sigismund held 
the two fortresses that overawed Prague. 

Small wonder Zizka’s keen judgment 
yielded no consent to this. He left 
Prague and went to Pilsen. 

How well he judged the value of a 
compact with Rome’s followers was swiftly 
proved. Instead of giving the Wyclifites 
freedom to worship God in their own 
tongue, and “to take the Cup of salva- 
tion,” fierce, terrible, and bloodthirsty 
persecution was let loose on the land, 
more cruel than open war. 

Especially round about Kutna-Hora or 
Kuttenberg the fury raged. <A price was 
set on a Wryclifite’s head; man-hunts 
were instituted, and the wretched peasants 
driven in gangs to the town to be exe- 
cuted. Kutna-Hora was the second city 
in Bohemia, rich, surrounded by silver 
mines, and the miners were mostly Ger- 
mans: so race hatred intensified religious 
fierceness. At last even the executioners 
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were tired, and to get rid of the victims 
they were leashed in groups, led to a pit’s 
mouth, the first pushed over, and _ his 
weight dragged over the rest of the pray 
ing, weeping, aye, singing martyrs. For 
a simple lay heretic one schock—that is, 
sixty groschen—was paid ; for a Wyclifite 
priest 300 groschen. Some 1,600 martyrs 
thus gave up their lives for their faith, 
refusing to abjure the Cup and God's 
Word, wherein they felt lay their salva- 
tion. In other places men were tortured 
first, and then burnt. 

Yet for every martyr slain there 
leaped a hundred faithful ones to the 
‘ause of freedom, and King Sigismund 
was compelled to quit his Turkish war 
and come back to Brunn, where he met 
Queen Sophie, who yielded up to him her 
Regency, that had forced her to fight 
against the faith she had nurtured. 

The Prague men met him also, entered 
Brunn with trumpet calls, and held their 
religious services after their own fashion. 
But Sigismund would not yield to their 
prayers or demands; in fact, gave orders 
all ** Wiklefie zu entweichen,” to disperse 
them and to punish them. 

Without Zizka to counsel them, the 
Prague men obeyed the King ; took down 
the chains that barred their streets, 
levelled their earthworks, and_ back 
trooped monk, priest, and the Germans 
who had fled the town, hoping now 
their revenge was near upon the hated 
heretics. 

But neither Zizka nor Nicholas of Hus 
was deceived by Sigismund’s promises, 
or cowed by his threats. Zizka at Pilsen 
had fortified that town, and near him on 
the hill-top of the Grunberg or Green 
Mountain, where now stands the Chateau 
of Graf Coloredo, Nicholas of Hus had 
entrenched himself. Zizka knew neither 
Rome nor Sigismund would grant the 
Bohemians liberty of soul or freedom of 
body from their cruel overlordship. 

Strength and unity alone could save 
them from utter destruction and cruel 
bodily persecution. Already his new tactics 
had enabled him with but a few waggons 
and three hundred men to defeat two thou- 
sand men-at-arms under Schwamberg, the 
leader of the troops Sigismund had sent 
against him. But these troops increased 
in numbers, and Pilsen was besieged ; and 
Zizka sent forth some of his best fighters 
to assist in establishing the stronghold 
and town of Tabor. In this town, on a 
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high, rocky plateau, nearly encircled by a 
river, Zizka saw an impregnable position ; 
and he, after making conditions for Pil- 
sen to enjoy the free communion of the 
**Cup,” led forth his army to this height. 
His army! four hundred people, twelve 
waggons, and nine horses ! 

The leader of another division of the 
King’s troops, Peter of Sternberg, with 
Whom was the Prior of Strakonic, the 
famous Henry of Neuhaus, determined to 
vapture or slay Zizka and his’ band. 
Zizka made all haste to reach Tabor, but 
in vain. Swiftly he noted a favourable 
spot for the combat by a lake, arranged 


his waggons as defence, strewed his 
women’s head-shawls and veils over the 
ground before them, and on came the 


five thousand “ironmen,” as Peter's troops 
were called from their armour; but their 
horses were useless against the waggons. 
The horsemen had to dismount, their 
spurs became entangled in the veils and 
shawls, and, although they made some 
prisoners, they were beaten off with heavy 
the Prior was mortally wounded, 
and Zizka the next day marched on un- 
disturbed, until he met a troop coming to 
his aid from Tabor. . 
Now the famous party henceforth called 
the Taborites was united, a Govern- 
ment of four was formed, all opposition was 
overthrown, and arms and armour were 
obtained, but space here forbids aught 
upon this. The men of Prague soon found 
neither Sigismund nor Rome meant mercy 
or freedom. Pope Martin V. granted 
Sigismund the tithes and declared a 
general crusade for ‘the destruction of 
Wryclifites, Hussites, and other heretics.” 


loss : 


Men were tortured and burnt. Rome 
was proved to be ‘no mother, but a 
step-mother.” Cenek of Wartenberg, the 
great baron, came over to the people 
again, and sent Sigismund back his 
Order of the Dragon. Ulrich of Rosen- 
berg also threw in his lot “for the 
freedom of God's Word and the _ wel- 
fare of the Behemian people,” and 
they denounced Sigismund as a_ cruel 
enemy of folk and land, a ‘* word- 
breaker,” and betrayer of Hus. All Bo- 
hemia was inflamed against this foreign 
erusade against their land. Zizka was 
widening his conquests: had attacked 


and taken the towns of Nepomue and 
Miilhausen, and even the tremendous fort- 
ress castle of Rabie, with all its treasure 
—a castle whose ruined walls to-day look, 
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intermingled with the rock as they are, 
strong enough to defy even moder 
cannon. Fierce, horrible retaliation was 
here taken, and seven monks and priests 
were burnt, and all the treasure collected 
for safety was destroyed. 
The Praguers’ were 
Wyschehrad they 
yielded up. All 
when Sigismund 
succeeded so well 


besieging the 
had so fookishly 
seemed with them, 
tried diplomacy, and 
that he persuaded 


Cenek of Wartenberg to admit four 
thousand troops — Germans and _ others 
into the Prague castle, so that again 


he held the two fortresses on either side 
of the Moldau. The Praguers’ rage was 
uncontrollable: they stormed the castle, 


and Cenek fled, but the garrison held 
out, and the Praguers’ attack on the 


Wryschehrad also failed; and an armis- 
tice was declared, and once more an 
embassy was sent to Sigismund to ar- 
range peace. But Sigismund thought he 
saw weakness in this, and in Kuttenberg 
he received the embassy, but refused to 
listen until every weapon in Prague was 
delivered into either the castle or the 
fortress. 

Back went the embassy. Already the 
people had felt they must not trust Sigis- 
mund, say what he would; but this meant 
“War to death,” and war to the death 


was the decision. Instead of destroying 
their fortifications, they strengthened 


them, and sent messengers to the victor- 
ious Zizka, whose advice they had not 
heeded, to come and help them. The 
die was cast. War—the cruellest of all 
wars, a religious war—was to decide 
Bohemia’s fate. Sigismund knew matters 
were gone beyond his power of suppres: 
sion, and out to all the rulers of the 
countries round he sent embassies plead- 
ing for help, lest their lands became 
affected with Wryclifism. Rome had 
preached a crusade, and now onwards 
were marching from all lands, vast 
hordes of men—from France, Spain, Po- 
land, Germany, the Lowlands, and Eng- 
land—to crush this mountain - encircled 
folk who, listening to England's teach- 
ing, were fighting for the world’s free- 
dom. 

On May 20th Zizka reached Prague, and 


Sigismund moved with all his force to 
attack the capital, but took fright ere 


he reached it and fled, leaving rich booty 
to the Praguers and to Zizka, who was 


encamped on the great Hetz Island, 
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where to-day the Praguers enjoy their 
river baths; and thence he attacked 
a body of reinforcements for the castle, 
and seized twenty waggons of booty, ar- 
mour and weapons. 

The rules made for. the government of 
Prague at this time show most strikingly 
the evil life these Hussites were combat- 
ing: the life of luxurious lust of the 
rich, and bitter oppression of the poor, 
and suppression of all thought or soul- 
aspiration in the common folk. <As in 
many parts of Russia to-day, the poor 
were regarded as animals: to work, to 
eat, drink, and to rear families that their 
work might continue—this was their sole 
value in the world. 

The priests, said these bold Wyclifites, 
were to be brought back to an apostolic 
life. Simony, avarice, and gorgeous ap- 
parel were to be given up, and they were 
not to sit too long in drinking-houses on 
feast days, and they were to admonish 
sin in others. 

But Sigismund gave them not much 
time for such peaceful work: he toured 
round in the other cities raising forces, 
inciting to slay all heretics; and not 
without effect, for at Leitmeritz after his 
stay seventeen Hussites were bound and 
hurled into the Elbe; at Schlan, where 
he deceived the townsfolk by telling 
them Prague had surrendered, the Papal 
legate Ferdinand and the Prague arch- 
bishop Konrad destroyed everything con- 
neeted with Wyclifism; and a priest and 
a layman were burnt as they would not 
abjure the Cup. In revenge for these 
cruelties, on June 6th a priest and a 
German soldier were burnt before the 
castle by the Praguers; and on June 12th 
a yet more terrible bonfire consumed 
four priests who refused to administer 
the Cup to the laity. 

But now the vast hordes of the cru- 
saders were nearing Prague. 

Think of the hatred aroused throughout 
all Bohemia as these hordes of foreigners 
under Rome's banners swept over the 
land to reduce Prague, the city the 
Bohemians reverence. Not yet had these 
foreign mercenaries, paid by the ground- 
out coins from the poor of all lands, 
heard that chant of the Hussites rise 
upon the wind 


Ye who are God's warriors "’— 


nor as yet, “fighting at is bidding,” 
had they heard the warch of Woyclifites 





and the roar and 


rattle of Zizka’s 
waggons. But they were surrounding 


Prague, and on June 30th the siege 
began. One hundred thousand foot and 
horsemen encamped against the city; yet 
Zizka trembled not, although Sigismund 
entered the Prague castle with great 
pomp on that day. For two weeks this 
vast army waited, fearing to attack the 
city at their feet, and only on July 12th 
did the real fighting commence, and the 
Holy Church, the Papal leaders, chose 
Sunday—the day of peace and _ rest— 
July 14th, for the general attack. 

With a map of Prague of to-day, even, 
the attack can easily be followed. From 
the heights of the Burg, or King’s Castle, 
16,000 men were to fall on the Kleinseite, 
The force in the Wyschehrad was to 
storm the new town; another great force 
was to fall on the old town from the 
Spittalfield; and the Saxons and Thur. 
ingians were to attack the Witkowberg,. 
King Sigismund himself was with the 
reserve, to protect the camp and send up 
reinforcements where wanted—and _ they 
were wanted. This vast force, holding 
all the strong points and citadels, swept 
down on the chain- and earthwork- and 
wall-defended town. But Zizka saw the 
key of the position was the Witkowberg ; 
this taken, he would be hemmed in on 
all sides. Here he had thrown up earth- 
works, and within them built two wooden 
forts. A thousand horsemen flung them- 
selves on this hill, and Zizka must fall 
back on one of the blockhouses, wherein 
twenty-six men, two women, and a young 
girl were the defenders. Onice Zizka him- 
self was in the hands of the enemy, but 
his men with their iron flails rescued 
him. The hill was nearly taken, when 
from a gate in the city wall there 
burst forth a troop of fighters. They 
threshed and cut their way through the 
foe surrounding the hill, with flails and 
clubs and billhooks and swords. The 
Saxons wavered in their attack; fear 
seized the. King’s men their 
rode down each other in their haste, 
and the hill fort was. saved, five 
hundred of the crusaders’ being left 
dead = around it. All the other 
attacks failed also. This vast mass of 
crusaders, fartified by the presence of 
the King and Hoiy Chureh, could do 
naught against the men of the Cup: and 
Sigismund retired to his camp, whilst 
the Praguers fell on their knees on the 
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battlefield aud sang “Te Deum Laud- 
amus.” 

Processions filled the streets on the 
Monday, but Zizka wasted no time, 
and strengthened his hill with more 
earthworks and _ blockhouses, women 
and children all helping in the work. 
Zizka’s Berg it was now called, and so 
is it called to-day, and this hill-fort did 
good service to protect Prague through- 
out the whole of the Hussite Wars. 

But a further onslaught never came. 
Neither Sigismund nor his army of cru- 
saders cared again to attack this town that 
lay at their feet, but not at their mercy. 

Sigismund began to heed the Bohemian 
nobles, and suggested peace. His Ger- 
man allies began to destroy the villages 
around, intensifying the hatred against 
them. All the Hussite parties were now 
united in Prague, and they suggested 
their conditions of peace should be read 
out to the King’s army in four tongues 
—Bohemian, German, Hungarian, and 
Latin. And what were these conditions ? 
Simply four articles of faith, that proved, 
if anything could prove, the followers of 
Wyclif and Hus were fighting only for 
the advancement of humanity in _ soul 
and body—not for kingdom or conquest, 
wealth or fame. But the Papal legate 
knew such a reading aloud to all these 
erusaders would disarm half Europe in 
their cause, and it was suggested the 
Hussite magistrates, doctors and priests 
should come to the castle, and read there 
these four articles to the chiefs of Sigis- 
mund’s army. 

Aye, said the Hussites; if for every 
magistrate or priest we hold as hostage 
a royal prince. But at Jast a meeting in 
the free air under heaven's canopy was 
arranged, and these four articles were 
disputed. But Rome held then, as she 
holds to-day, that the Church, and not 
God’s Word, must man obey. And yet 
how simple were these four articles! Who 
now can gainsay their Christianity? So 
they ran: : 

1. That the Word of God in the king- 
dom of Bohemia shall be freely and 
Without hindrance preached and = spread 
itbroad by Christian preachers. 
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2, That the Holy Sacrament of the 
Body and Blood of Christ in both kinds 
shall be freely given to all true Christians 
against whom no deadly sins are charged. 

3. That since many priests and monks 
rule in a worldly manner over muck 
earthly goods, against the law of Christ, 
and to the injury and prejudice of their 
spiritual offices, as well as to the great 
disadvantage of the temporal powers; 
that the possession of such unlawful 
property shall be given up and discon- 
tinued by such priests, and they shall live 
as examples according to Holy Scripture 
and be led into the way of Christ and 
His holy Apostles. 

4. That all deadly sins, especially those 
openly committed, as well as those dis- 
orderly acts that are contrary to God's 
laws, shall be, by those whose office it 
is, reasonably and in order stopped and 
punished; that the evil and false report 
of this land shall be removed, and the 
general good of the kingdom and of the 
Bohemian nation be advanced. 

But Rome prevented all agreement on 
these articles. The great army of the 
crusaders began to suffer from hunger 
and from disease; but, to save appear- 
ances, Sigismund had himself crowned 
King of Bohemia in the cathedral of St. 
Veit, that was protected by the castle 
still held by him, and to pay his crusaders 
he robbed the altars of their treasures, 
and even this very church of its jewels, gold 
and silver; and, this not sufticing, he had 
to pawn the royal estates, and on August 
2nd he left Prague in the hands of 
the triumphant Zizka. And so Prague 
was saved, to become for two hundred 
years, with terrible vicissitudes, the up- 
holder of the teachings of John Wryclif 
and his great follower John Hus, and 
was supported in its faith by the Oxford 
disciple Peter Payne, who lived and 
worked in Bohemia, until the generation 
that would know Luther was upon the 
earth—that other disciple who convinced 
the world. Truly men and women in 


Prague in those days were “Heroes of 


God,” for they laid down their lives that 
their fellow-men should possess the Word 
of God and have freedom of soul. 
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ND so he 
ended 
“You refused 
him!” I gasped, too 
horrified for  any- 
thing more dignified 
than notes of excla- 
mation. 
“Oe 
she, trying to 
very unconcerned, and failing miserably. 

**But you love him.” 

*T don’t!” retorted the crimson Claudia, 
with more energy than _ politeness, or, I 
suspected, truth. Thereupon she flung the 
best cushion at me, upsetting my box 
of colours; and, by way of intimating that 
she desired to change the subject, asked 
abruptly: ‘‘How much is there in the house- 
keeping box ?” 

‘*Nothing,” I answered 
is my wont. My 
dogmatic, and I, 
revert 


went,” she 





said 


look 


” 
course, 


sofa 


more meekly than 
last speech had been 
was rather anxious to 
Claudia is nine years 
my junior, and was my pupil, but she is so 
pretty that | am as wax in her hands, 

**How much in the emergency 
**Sevenpence-halfpenny, I think 


too 
too, 
to safer topics. 


box, then?” 
dear.” 


Claudia took her hat from the corner into 
which she had flung it when she came in 
tired and—what shall I say ?—agitated, from 
that unfortunate walk in Regent’s Park. 1 


lid not 


venture to ask where she was going, 
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she 


her as 


but silently watched savagely 


poked the three pins into their respective 
holes and settled her hair. Then she went 
to the sideboard, turned the box upside 
down, and, having verified my account of 


its contents, calmly abstracted sixpence, put 
back the three-halfpence, and went off to 
buy strawberries for tea. 

It was useless to remonstrate with Claudia 
on such an occasion. After all, though the 
exchequer was empty, it was Friday, and 
that meant a renewal on the morrow. True, 
we had agreed that such luxuries as _ straw- 
berries were not to be provided from the 
emergency fund; but, if it is not given to 
the gods to love and be wise, it is certainly 
not the portion of even a strong-minded gir! 


to refuse a devoted and most eligible suitor 
and study economy on one and the same 
afternoon. 

When she returned with the strawberries 


she was in her usual good temper, and we 
had a glorious tea, notwithstanding the fact 
that the butter ran after the third 
slice 

After tea Claudia settled down to her work, 
She was reading for her B.A., and had found 
that during the summer she got through her 
work better by taking her recreation in the 
reading at night. I prepared 
walk, feeling very guilty, for 


short 


afternoon and 
for my 
I knew 
before I 
there he 
the 


usual 

well 
had 
was 


should meet 


Sure enough, 


whom 1 
gone far. 
waiting for me 
where I 


enough 
very 
just bevond 
stopped to 


rreengrocer s shop 
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leave the order for the next day; a very 
thoughtful young man, that, to remember the 
day of the week and our programme so well. 

“Has she told you?” he began without 
further preliminary than a hurried ‘ Good- 
evening.” I nodded sympathetically. ‘ And 
is there no hope? Oh, Miss Chetwynd, 
surely she can’t mean it!” 

I hesitated. I had known Claudia as girl 
and: woman for ten years, and yet it was 
hard to say just what she could or could 
not mean. 

“There’s no one else, is there?” he went 
on eagerly. 

Here was a good chance of 
poor fellow, so I hastened to 
that there was absolutely no one. O Kismet, 
Kismet! and at that very moment Claudia, 
a few hundred yards away, was exchanging 
the first few words with—the other! 

Jack and I walked on. I daresay the 
people we met, or rather those who took 
the trouble to notice us, set us down as 
lovers; we were talking so earnestly. By 
the time we had gone over the afternoon’s 
interview for the third time we _ found 
ourselves in the romantic precincts of the 
Tottenham Court Road, which is’ within 
distance of our flat—as we call 


consoling the 
assure him 


very easy 

our three rooms to outsiders. Neither of us 
thought of turning back, so on we _ went, 
sometimes sundered by busy people who 
ignored the rule of the footway in their 


haste to reach their several destinations, 
sometimes forced into the gutter by the 
press of passers-by. It was a _ little past 


six, and everyone seemed to be going home, 
and in a great hurry to get there. Jack 
was more communicative than Claudia had 
been, and from him I learned that this was 
not the first refusal. ** She won't say whether 
not,” he ** but 


she does care or confessed, 


just a lot of rot about wanting to live her 
own life, and her career, and all that. I 
daresay the truth is I'm not clever enough. 
But Ive loved her so long now——” I 


glanced about 
these confidences 


to see if anyone was sharing 
meant for my ear alone. 
Jack had forgotten where we were, I think, 
in the intensity of his love and disappoint- 
ment. 

[ could not promise to do more than report 
strongly advised him as we 
parted to keep out of the way for the time. 

Claudia was sitting at the window as | 
rounded the corner. On seeing me she disap- 
peared, and before I reached the door she 
had opened it, 


progress, and 


and was standing on the top 
step looking very wide-eyed and frightened. 

* Don’t in, Peggy dear! Ive done 
something dreadful.” 

“The lamp!” I eried, trying to get past 
her and save my sketches. 


come 


*No no; hush! Don't 
Fetch a policeman.” 

“A what ?” 

**A policeman. There’s a burglar upstairs, 
and I let him in!” 

**Rubbish !” | exclaimed, thinking that she 
had fallen asleep over her work and dreamt 
it. Claudia had very vivid dreams. 

**T tell you it’s true, Peggy. Here, step in- 
side; we can rush out, if we hear him moving, 
and give the alarm.” 

She was really terrified—a new thing for 
her. So I consented to let myself be poked 
and pushed behind the half-open door and 
held as if I had been the burglar himself, while 
Claudia poured forth a _ very’ incoherent 
stream of words, from which I gathered that 
about half-past six she had heard a knock 
several times repeated at the hall door, 
Concluding that Mrs. Pengelly, our excellent 
landlady, was out, and that the author of the 
knock was a lodger unprovided with a latch- 
key, she ran down to let him in, like the 
kind-hearted girl she is. Mrs. Pengelly, I 
may remark, that she is the only 
woman in Bloomsbury who _ has lodgers, 
boarders, and tenants. The lodgers occupy 
the first and ground floor suites, and are very 
grand persons, much respected by us small 
fry. The boarders are young City men who 
do not come home in the middle of the day, 
and whom Mrs. Pengelly for” in 
motherly fashion; and we, dear reader, we, 
Claudia and I, are the tenants, having secured 
the second floor unfurnished when Mrs, 
Pengelly first took the house. 

The new-comer was neither a lodger nor 
a boarder. That was evident. He had ad- 
dressed Claudia as “Mrs. Pengelly,” and 
made some conventional apology for being 
later than he had intended; and then had 
gone upstairs, bag in hand, leaving Claudia 
petrified with fear in the hall below. 

* But why should you think he’s a burglar, 
Claudia ?” I ventured to ask. 

**Because he took me for Mrs. Pengelly.” 

“That is a proof of lack of discernment, 
dearest, but hardly of criminality.” 

** And he carried only a cricketing 
bag.” 

I failed to see the connection between 
cricket and felony, until Claudia reminded me 
in a whisper—all our conversation had been 
carried on in whispers—that when several 
Bayswater had been broken into 
week a number of 
been discovered 


come in, 


I say. 


boasts 


** does 


because 


houses in 
during the 
jemmies and 
in a cricketing bag in one of the gardens. 

It certainly did look suspicious. There was 
not a sound anywhere in the house; Mrs. 
Pengelly must have gone to see that sister of 
hers at Clapham, and none of the lodgers and 
boarders were about, oddly enough. 


previous 
crowbars had 
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In imagination we saw the intruder—Claudiz 
took care to explain that he was very hand- 
some, and a perfect gentleman in manner 
riling the wardrobes and trunks of the ab- 
sentees, and I was strongly in favour of 
summoning the police without further ado; 
but neither of us cared to be left alone in 
the house, and it would have been too bad for 
hoth to go, and let poor Mrs. Pengelly fall 
into such a trap on her return from the de- 
lights of Clapham crumpets and tea, Claudia 
had not left the house earlier for fear | 
might return. 

We deliberated and listened and twisted 
the question in every possible way without 
finding any solution until it was nearly pitch 
dark, and the footsteps of the passers-by be- 
came less frequent and more distinct. 

The sound of a match being struck made 
us both start and clutch one another in the 
darkness. Then a stealthy step, or so it 
seemed, descended the stairs, another match 
was struck, and before we had time to exe- 
eute that well-planned dash for liberty the 
subject of our thoughts and object of our 
fears was beside us, fumbling on the hall 
table for a candle. 

[I do not know what possessed her—we need 
not have let him know we were there, as 
there were no candles, and, but for us, he 
might not have thought of trying the gas- 
but Claudia stepped forward and said in a 
voice that was meant to be very brave: 

‘**You cannot leave this house, the back 
entrance is guarded” (Oh, Claudia, Claudia }), 
‘‘and assistance is at hand.” 

The man was evidently startled He 
thought of the gas, worse luck! and in a 
moment we could see him, and he us, quite 
distinctly. 

There was an awful pause, but Claudia 
had spoken truer than she knew, and assist- 
ance was at hand in the person of Mrs. 
Pengelly, who appeared on the scene before 
any of us had time to decide what to do or 
say next. She came puffing up the steps, and 
seemed surprised, as well she might be, to find 
the door ajar and see us glaring at the stranger 
from our coign of vantage. 

“Why, to be sure!” she exclaimed. ‘So 
you ’ave come, Mr. Warrington! I give you 
up when you wasn’t ‘ere at noon, And 
Miss Chetwynd or Miss Maxwell let you in? 
That was ‘kind of you. I ’ope you found 
your rooms all right, sir, and ‘aven’t been 
put about for your tea.” 

We looked at each other. Then Claudia 
did the right thing. She looked the new 
lodger frankly in the faec, and said, with a 
blush that, in my eyes, made her lovelier 
than ever, ‘*Iam very sorry I was so silly, 
After I had let you in, I feared you were 
a burglar, and my friend and I were just on 





the point of calling the police; but I am 
awfully glad we didn’t.” 

““Well, I never!” cried Mrs. Pengelly, and 
then we could not help laughing. 


A HAT was the beginning. A few days 
later Mrs. Pengelly panted up the 
stairs with ** Mr. Warrington’s compli- 
ments, and could Miss Maxwell oblige 

him with the second volume of Stubbs for an 
hour or two?” She must have been telling 
him about us, or how should he recognise in 
pretty, dainty Claudia the probable possessor 
of anything so solid as Stubbs ? 

Then, as our rooms were directly over his, 
Claudia declared that it would be positively 
uncivil if I did not inquire—through Mrs. 
Pengelly, of course—if our music disturbed 
him. I remonstrated, pointing out that she 
had not thought it worth while to make the 
inquiry of any of the former occupants of 
the drawing-rooms, but she insisted. and, as 
usual, carried the day. 

I cannot quite remember the next few steps, 
but about a month after Mr. Warrington’s 
first appearance I had a bad slip on the 
steps, and he, opportunely arriving in a 
hansom just as I was trying to pull myself 
up by the railing, helped me into the house, 
and then, seeing that I was quite unable 
to walk, insisted on carrying me up to 
Claudia. After that you might as wel! have 
tried to stem Niagara as to prevent matters 
from taking their course. I resigned myself 
to the inevitable, and my weekly bulletins 
to Jack grew less and less’ favourable, 
though I had not the heart to tell him the 
whole truth. He had the good sense to 
keep away. Indeed, my letters left him very 
little option, and at last I made up my 
mind, though with infinite regret, that he 
was really hopelessly out of it—and stiffened 
my letters to him accordingly. 

Mr. Warrington was a man nearer forty 
than thirty, travelled, very well read, a 
good talker and facile writer. Claudia knew 
her master, and her manner, so haughty 
and dictatorial at times to poor Jack, was 
to him sweetness and submission itself. — It 
was her misfortune to be the only clever 
one of a rather commonplace family, and the 
home estimate of her attainments had im- 
pressed her more or less, though she was 
sensible enough to discount it considerably. 
At school she had been in the front rank, 
and, not having the good fortune to go to 
college, she had got to the age of three- 
and-twenty without having been intimately 
associated with anyone unmistakably — her 
superior in intellect and culture. 

Mrs. Pengelly was in raptures. She had 
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heen nurse to cousins of the Warringtons, 
und had known of Master Reginald, as_ she 
sometimes called him, as a boy. Like every- 


ne else who came within her range, she 
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cast was not unlike Claudia’s own, and when 
I was with him I could not help acknow- 
ledging that he was worthy even of her; 


and I should have been as delighted as Mrs. 


“* After I had let you in, I feared you were a burglar.’ 


adored Claudia, and used to puff up the stairs 


sometimes of a morning to confide to me 
her delight at the prospect of a wedding 
of her making, for so she considered it. 4 
thinking of Jack, and his long, faithful 
Waiting, could not share her enthusiasm: 


appreciate 
Naturally I was 


and vet it was impossible not to 


Mr. Warrington himself. 


ilways present when he came to see Claudia, 
and on the few occasions when he asked 
her to go to a matinée or concert I was in- 
cluded in the invitation. rhe spell that he 


Pengelly herself, but for the thought of poor 
Jack, 

One day, when 
Queen’s Hall, we 
saw everything at a g 


were coming out of the 
him face to face. He 
ice, raised his hat, and 


we 
met 


passed on. Claudia was chatting with Mr. 
Warrington in such an unconcerned way 
that, for the first time in my life, I felt 
really annoyed with her. 

* You must have observed how character- 


istically Seandinavian that ending was,” she 


Was saying. 
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‘*It seemed to me a mere copy, and rather 
a poor one at that!” he answered. ‘ You 
remember that there is a very similar passage 
near the end of the second movement of one 
of Mozart’s Symphonies; I can’t think of the 
number, but I'll look it up for you when | 
go home. That disposes of your Scandinavian 
theory, Miss Maxwell.” 

She made some merry reply, and we worked 
our way out of the crowd just in time to 
see Jack once more. He was sitting back in 





a hansom with his head down and his lips 
compressed. 
The next letter I got from him was post- 


that he had 
though he 


marked ‘ Darnley,” and I knew 
gone to his mother for comfort, 
made the shooting his excuse. 

The summer slipped into autumn, the autumn 
into winter, and still Jack did not return, 
and still the little Bloomsbury romance grew 
and developed as such things do. Mr. 
Warrington’s aunt, a charming old lady, who 
happened to be in town for a while, came 
to see him, and then actually called on us. 
We returned the call and were invited to 
dinner, Mr. Warrington and a very amusing 
parson cousin making up the party. Then 
there was a delightful tea in Mr. Warrington’s 
rooms—chaperoned by the aunt, of course—and 
always the usual complement of matinées and 
exhibitions and concerts. Claudia had no 
people to consult, and I had been so used to 
playing propriety for myself and everyone 
else since | came to London five years earlier 
to get my living by drawing ladies with 
impossible waists for fashion papers, that I 
never thought of consulting anyone belonging 
to me. 

By Christmas time I looked on it 
and wondered how I should break it 
when, without formally 
Warrington suddenly 
weeks in Egypt. 

This was, at any rate, a respite. 
abolition of the post, that there might be 
some real interruption to their intercourse, 
and she might have a chance of weighing her 
merits impartially, uninfluenced by 
the glamour of one man’s presence, and he 
the superior in all respects but one! When- 
ever I felt myself in danger of becoming 
a Warringtonian, I hear Jack’s 


is settled, 

to Jack, 
proposing, Mr. 
went off for a few 


Oh, for the 


suitors’ 


seemed to 


‘*IT have loved her so long,” and stuck to my 
allegiance. 
But they did correspond after a fashion. 


This kind of thing: e 
“January sth. 

‘* DEAR MR. WARRINGTON,—I have found the 
passage we were looking for in Xenophon, 
and have given Mrs. Pengelly a marked copy 
to put on your table, so that you will have 


something to look forward to on your return. 
The Brahms goes well. 


I am getting to feel 
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with the left 


home 
Peggy muttered something unintelligible when 
I asked if she wanted to be remembered to 
you, sO you can imagine it as nice as you 


quite at hand of it, 





please.—Yours sincerely, 


“CLAUDIA MAXWELL.” 


* January 23rd, 

“DEAR Miss MAXWELL,--It is a_ relief to 
hear of someone as modern as Xenophon 
after all these very ancient Pharaohs. You 


and Miss Chetwynd had better come out next 
year. She would get some glorious ideas for 
costumes from the natives.—Truly yours, 

* REGINALD H. T. WARRINGTON,” 


* February 13th. 

** DEAR MR. WARRINGTON,— You deprived me 
of that luxury so dear to the feminine heart, 
a banal opening, by not saying in your 
letter how you were enjoying Egypt. If 
you had settled the matter one way or the 
other, I could have announced that | 
pleased’ or ‘so sorry,’ in the most approved 
fashion. 

*T met a girl yesterday, an old schoolmate, 
who confessed with bated breath that she 
had begun ‘The Ring and the Book’ three 
times, and could never get beyond the first 
hundred lines. To which circle of the Inferno 
shall we consign her ?—Sincerely yours, 

**CLAUDIA MAXWELL.” 


Was *so 


** March 7th. 
‘DEAR Miss MAXWELL,—I should hardly 
talk about the circles of the Inferno —that 


sounds more like the Purgatorio. 

“By the way, there was a fellow on the 
boat coming out with a very Dantesque profile, 
and another who says he has met you and 


Miss Chetwynd, a very good _ sort called 
Lennox. He comes from Darnley, near your 
home, I believe, and came out for his 
health. 


** Would it be too much trouble tor you to 
ask Mrs. Pengelly to let you have my February 
and March magazines and reviews? Pick out 
those with anything worth reading and send 
them on to me. I am getting demoralised, 
and too lazy to exert myself, though we are 
not exactly ‘East of Suez’ here.—Yours sin- 
cerely, “REGINALD H. T. WARRINGTON.” 


So Jack had been ill, and 
Warrington on the P. and O. 
Claudia made no comment as she handed 
the letter to me, but she was very silent 
for the rest of the day and darned stockings 
all the evening—a piece of virtuous behav- 
iour on her part that portended, if I knew 
anything about her, an unduly disturbed con- 
dition of her mental atmosphere. 


had met Mr 
Here was news! 
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T was the first of May, and the boarder 
just above our heads, who had musical 
aspirations, and a piano, was improving 
the occasion by shouting ‘*Come out, 

come out, my dearest dear!” at the top of 
his voice. 

Peggy,” said Claudia solemnly, turning 
from an omelette she was concocting, ‘*don’t 
you think we ought to spring-clean ? ” 

‘Certainly, dear,” I answered. If Claudia 
had proposed sweeping the chimneys our- 
selves, I should have acquiesced, so sweet she 
looked in her grey gown and white fichu. 
‘*What do you propose, and when shall 
we begin?” 

‘IT was thinking about papering the front 
room,” began Claudia, ‘‘and having the 
carpet beaten, and—and the blankets and all 
that, you know.” 

Claudia was rather vague on the subject of 
spring-cleaning. Her people had been well 
off, and used to go away, leaving an_ impe- 
cunious spinster cousin in charge during the 
operation. I had been less (or more ?) 
fortunate, and, having a lively recollection of 
the discomforts attendant on the operation 
so dear to the British housewife, | was less 
eager about it. 

As a matter of fact, the arrangement of 
most of the details fell to my lot; an 
injustice that Claudia bitterly deplored, 
offering, by way of compensation, to take 
entire charge of the papering. 

* But I don’t believe we shall be able to 
afford the papering,” I ventured. 

‘Why, my dear Peggy,” said Claudia, 
opening her eyes very wide, “I saw some 
lovely papers somewhere down in Holborn 
the other day for fivepence the dozen. I’m 
sure it wouldn’t take more than _ five 
shillings to do the whole room.” 

*But you're forgetting the 
darling.” 

* Workman, indeed ! I'm forgetting 
nothing. [I am the workman,” and_= she 
bared her pretty arms, as if preparing for 
the fray, and looked very businesslike 
indeed as she bustled about the breakfast. 

If there is one thing on which Claudia 
prides herself, it is being severely practical. 
She has a rather old-fashioned idea that 
girls who study are not as a rule good 
about a house, and considers herself the 
exception. 

I let her have her way. She is so deft 
with those supple fingers of hers that I 
have grown into the belief that she can do 
anything. It is only part of my Claudia- 
worship; even an old maid must have 
someone to love unreservedly. 

We had been having a very peaceful time 


workinan, 





since Christmas. Mr. Warrington had left 
Egypt, but was still abroad, and of Jack no 
word had come for some months. So | 
sketched and designed away, and Claudia 
got through great quantities of Greek and 
mathematics, and we both tried hard to 
pretend even to each other, even to our. 
selves, that we were not a bit lonely. 

But yet it must be confessed that when 
Mrs. Pengelly bustled in later in the day, 
announcing that Mr. Warrington would be 
home on Monday, there were two blushes, 
or four, allowing one for each cheek instead 
of one for each girl; and a few, a_ very 
few, exceptionally rapid heart-beats that 
could hardly be set to the account of over. 
exertion, seeing that we were lounging in 
easy-chairs devouring chocolates at the time, 

Monday was the day fixed for the 
papering, and I had made up my mind to 
be out of the way as much as_ possible, 
Claudia was quite willing that it should be 
so; she was terribly distressed because I had 
done so much more than what she was 
pleased to consider my share, and burned 
with desire to relieve me, and, incidentally, 
of course, cover herself with glory. 

| fancy Mrs. Pengelly had been a bit dubious 
about the success of our house-cleaning opera- 
tions. She was certainly not enthusiastic when 
our intentions were first communicated to her; 
but, as nearly a week had gone by, and the 
ceilings of the lower rooms were still inno- 
cent of fissures, she gradually thawed, and, 
on the morning in question, was quite com- 
plimentary. 

* Well, to be sure, Miss Chetwynd, I never 
thought that old mantel-board could be made 
that decent, and the curtains, too”—she was 
speaking of our bed-room—* it’s a great thing 
for ladies to be able to do -for themselves, 
which you don’t find out until you're married, 
and that’s my opinion, Now, when Miss 
Maxwell puts that papering over her”—a 
vision of Claudia enveloped in’ wall-paper 
presented itself to my too literal fancy, and 
[ had to turn away—“ you'll be as fresh as 
paint. I hope ‘twill not be just done up 
and then empty again, but if there’s any- 
thing in signs!” And off she went, her 
peculiar, gurgling laughter sounding fainter 
and fainter as she made her way to her 
own preserve, the basement. 

It was plain that Mrs. Pengelly had drawn 
her own conclusions, and that they tallied 
with mine. Well, so it must be. I should 
lose my Claudia; and Jack, poor Jack! what 
of him ? 

The fated Monday arrived, smiling and 
sweet as May mornings should, with no 
hint of the manifold surprises held in her 
gracious hand. We were up betimes, and by 
nine o’clock I was comfortably settled in the 
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corner seat of a third class compartment 
whizzing away towards Datchet, where my 
aunt lives. [ left Claudia surrounded by 


rolls of flower-bestrewn paper, paste-brush in 
pand and resolution on every feature. 


It was past six when I returned, having 
spent a delightful day, and managed to 
bring away many roots and much greenery, 
to the delight of my heart. My mind was 


window-boxes and 
flower-stands that I was quite startled, on 
reaching our door, to hear Indeed, 
I did not mean to listen, but my hands were 
full, and I had said, ** Claudia, please open 
seven times before she heard. In 


so full of prospective 


voices, 


the door!” 


the meantime the voices continued, and both 
so earnest that they were not 
their tones beyond the 
requirements of ordinary good breeding. 

“When did first know, darling ?” 
said he. Of course, it was Mr. Warrington, 
and they had settled it, but his way of 
speaking was strangely altered. 


speak rs were 


careful to moderate 


you 


“Not quite ten minutes ago,” answered 
Claudia in her gentlest purr. 

“But you seemed glad to see me,” 

‘T was. But not so. Don’t you under- 
stand ?’ 

“And you had no idea I was coming— 
nothing told you?” 

“No, dear.” 

The little hypocrite! What about Mrs. 
Pengelly and her painful progress up all 


these stairs the other day ? 
* But how did you know ?’ 
| felt that my position was getting decidedly 
equivocal, so I made final effort, and 
fairly shouted the words I had repeated so 
often in vain in softer tones. 

There was a rapid movement, and Claudia 
stood before me looking radiant in spite of 


one 


her paste-bedaubed overall and the wild di- 
shevelment of her beautiful hair. 
“Come in,” she said quietly, her eyes 


**he’s here.” 
strong evening light blinded 


shining: 


In I 


went: the 


me, and for a minute I could only make 
out a muscular form standing beside the 
ladder ; I stepped forward, I must congratu- 


late them, but there was a little pain at the 
little choking of the voice, and I 
needed a few seconds to steady myself. 

He came up to me and seized my hands- 
Claudia had possessed herself of the parcels— 
bent to kiss me. Surely Mr. 
must be—but it was not Mr, 

My heart gave a great thump 
as | realised that Claudia’s accepted lover was 
none other than dear, faithful Jack. 

[ got rid of best I could when we 
had had scones and lemonade 
in lien of Claudia in her rapture 
having let the fire go out. When the door 


heart, a 


and actually 
Warrington 
Warrington ! 


him as 
some country 


tea, 


was safely closed behind him, [ turned to 
Claudia and caught her in my arms. 

* You wicked, untruthful girl!” 

* Don’t scold me, Peggy. I know all 
could possibly say. Yes, I'll confess it; 1 
didn’t think I loved him, and I did think 
you know what. But he came quite unex- 
pectedly when you were out and asked to 

They had told him at Darnley 
was expected home this week, or 
else he wouldn't have come, I think. Mrs. 
Pengelly showed him up; she remembered 
him from last year, and thought it was all 
right. I tried to be very natural and cool! 
and entertain him just like anyone else——” 

** Entertain him just like anyone else’!” I 
exclaimed with fine scorn. ‘** What rumpled 
your hair, then?” 

“The papering. Don’t be rude, or I shan't 
tell you. | had to explain why we were in 
such a and alluded to my work. He 
glanced at the wall I had finished, and I did 
when, to my horror, [ discovered 


you 


see you. 


that I 


ness, 


the same, 


that in my hurry I had got the pattern 
upside down and the whole thing was 
ruined. It was what novelists call a psycho- 


logical moment. My whole future depended 
on his next speech; | felt it. The other one 
would have’ pretended there was -nothing 
wrong, and paid easy compliment in 
his superior, masculine way; but Jack 
couldn’t do that. He looked at it and then 
at me, and stood up, saying quite simply, 
**You’ve made a bit of a mess of that wall, 
Claudia, but Vl help you, and I daresay 
we can fake it up to look all right by the 
time Peggy comes home.” 

*And what did you say then?” IT in- 
quired. It was getting interesting. 

*T shall never tell you,” replied Claudia, 
solemnly: and I am bound to admit that, 
up to the present, she has kept her word. 

Mr. Warrington called the next day, and 
was delighted to hear of Claudia’s engage- 


some 


ment, He confided to me, as we sat sipping 
coffee while Jack and Claudia sang duets, 
that he had divined the true state of affairs 


in Egypt, and had advised Jack to try his 
luck again. 

‘But I thought ar 
stopped, foolishly. 


‘] know you did. | 


began, and then 
could not make you 
see how it really was. But Miss Maxweil 
understood.” I doubted that assertion, but 
was in honour bound not to say so, And 
then he went on in a lower tone, though 
the fervour with which the duets were being 
declaimed rendered such a precaution un- 
necessary, “Peggy, you are always making 
someone happy. Miss Maxwell has_ got 
Lennox to look after her isn’t it 
my turn?” 
And then I, 


now, so 


too, made a discovery. 
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By the Rev. Alexander J. Harrison, B.D., Evidential Missioner, Sometime Boyle Lecturer, Etc. 





OUBTER.—I want to know 
how it is possible for any 
educated man to _ believe 
in miracles, or answers to 
prayer, or special provi- 
dences. My interest in the 
answer is this: These 
things seem to be so 

essential a part of Christianity that it looks 
like an impossibility to be a Christian with- 
out believing in them. And yet, as I under- 
stand the question, one cannot be at the same 
time a Christian and a man of science. 

Missioner.—Yet I am sure you will agree 
with me that there are many men of science who 
are Christians? How do you explain that? 

Doubter.—Well, perhaps, it is a sort of 
survival. Something like certain structures 
in animals, that still persist, though no longer 
of any use, except as giving biographical 
hints of what the animals once were. 

Missioner.—That might explain the re- 
tention of merely nominal Christianity; a 
Christianity in name only, inert, unexamined, 
unlived. But you will hardly say _ that 
Christian men of science are usually men of 
this type. 

Doubter.—Possibly not. It may be, how- 
ever, that they accept Christianity without 
serious effort to ascertain whether it is in 
agreement with their scientific faith. They 
may regard science as belonging to one 
hemisphere, and religion to another, without, 
for the most part, troubling themselves with 
any question as to whether the two hemi- 
spheres make up one harmonious whole. 
But I think those who do go _ into the 
question generally arrive at the conclusion 
that Christianity—or, at least, such Chris- 
tianity as retains faith in miracles, answers 
to prayer, and special providences—must be 
given up. 

Missioner.—You think that! Will you tell 
me why? What facts have you to go upon? 

Doubter.—It is rather an opinion than a 
definite conclusion. The fact on which I 

















mainly rely is the well-known one that many 
men of science have given up Christianity. 

Missioner.—A man could not give up what 
he had never possessed. So far as our present 
point is concerned, therefore, we have only 
to do with those men of science who were 
once genuine Christians, but who felt them- 
selves constrained to give up their Christianity 
in the interests of their science. Can you 
say, from your own knowledge, that there 
are many examples of this kind of unbelief ? 

Douwbter.—Perhaps not, from my own ‘know- 
ledge. It may be that I have simply taken 
it for granted that men like Clifford, Tyndail, 
and Huxley were originally what you call 
**genuine Christians,” but that, finding their 
Christianity irreconcilable with their science, 
they had to choose which they would retain; 
and that they felt constrained by the force 
of evidence to come to a conclusion hostile 
to Christianity. 

Missioner.—It would be interesting to know 
what that evidence was which constrained 
men to give up a Christianity they had once 
lived. It must, to produce such an effect, have 
been much more powerful than anything they 
cited in their published books. I can under- 
stand their views of science preventing them 
becoming ‘* genuine Christians,” but I know 
of nothing in science which should have con- 
strained them to give up Christianity after 
practically knowing for themselves what it 
really was. But, not to dwell on that, let 
me put this question: If from the fact that 
certain once Christian men of science felt 
constrained to give up their Christianity, you 
infer that Christianity and science are irre- 
concilable, might you not from another fact 
draw the exactly opposite inference ? 

Doubter.—What are the other fact and the 
other inference ? 

Missioner.—Why, these. The fact is that 
many men of science are “ genuine Christians.” 
The inference is, on your own showing, that 
Christianity and science are not irrecon- 
cilable. 
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Doubter.—Oh! I have already explained 
that. 

Missioner.—Pardon me! You have explained 
it only on the supposition that these men of 
science had not adequately studied science 
in relation to Christianity. 

Doubter.—That is so. 

Missioner.—Well, have not I as much 
right to assume that your men of science 
who became sceptics had not adequately 
studied the relations of Christianity with 
science ? 

Doubter.—I don’t quite follow you. 

Missioner.—Let me put it this way: Of 
the men of science who have inquired, some 
have remained Christians, some have become 
sceptics. You say that the former could 
remain Christians only because they did not 
rightly understand science. 

Doubter.—Yes. 

Missioner.—Well, have I not equal rignt 
to say that your men of science could become 
sceptics only because they did not rightly 
understand Christianity ? 

Doubter.—I must think about that. I can- 
not answer right away. 

Missioner—Tell me, are you yourself a 
man of science? 

Doubter.—In one sense, I have no title 
to the name. For I know very little, indeed, 
of any science in particular; but I am a 
man of science in the sense that I recognise 
the universality of energy and of law. 

Missioner.—In that sense, I, also, am a 
man of science. 

Doubter.--I do not see how you can be, 

Missioner.—Why not? 

Doubter.—You believe in spirit and will; 
how can you, then, believe in the universality 
of energy and law? 

Missioner.—It is just because I believe in 
the Universal Spirit and Will that I believe 
also in Universal Energy and Law. 

Doubter.—I do not in the least see what 
you mean. 

Missioner.—I mean that the consciousness 
of myself as spirit enables me to recognise 
the Universal Spirit, and the consciousness of 
myself as will enables me to recognise the 
Universal Will. 

Doubter.—I do not admit spirit and will, 
but how do you get from them to energy 
and law? 

Missioner.—Energy, I interpret as_ spirit 
and will at work; law as the mode of work. 

Doubter.—According to you, energy and 
law are derivative, spirit and will primary. 
Now I have long been accustomed to think 
of energy and law as wholly independent ; 
self-existent, as the phrase is. Self-existence 
there must be somewhere. It is just as easy 
to think that energy and law are self- 
existent, as it is to think that spirit and will 
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are self-existent. The one is as easy as the 
other. 

Missioner.—Then, of course, you will grant 
that the other is as easy as the one! But 
it is not exactly a question of easiness. In 
neither case can one grasp without difficulty, 
if at all, ‘Self-existence.” I prefer to deal 
with the question from the standpoint of 
fact. 

Doubter.—Oh, in that case I think I shall 
have ‘‘the best of you.” 

Missioner.—I hope truth will have the best 
of both of us. 

Doubter.—l1 hope so, too. But I see energy 
and law to be facts; I don’t see that spirit 
and will are facts. 

Missioner.—\! take it for granted that you 
mean by ‘‘see” mental sight. For in the 
physical sense you can no more see energy 
and law than you can see spirit and will. 

Doubter.—I think I am man of science 
enough to grant that. I will even admit 
that I am often astonished that you theo- 
logians don’t make more of the fact that 
science is a search for the invisible, or, at 
all events, for the super-sensible. But energy 
and law are enough for me. 

Missioner.—Ought they to be enough for 
you? “There is no disputing about tastes,” 
but this is not a question of taste. It is one 
of truth and fact 

Doubter.—It see no fact that warrants me 
in going further. 

Missioner.—Would you feel it a just descrip- 
tion of yourself, if I described you as no- 
thing but a system of energy and law. 

Doubter.—I don’t think I should greatly 
object. My thought, feeling, volition are all 
species of energy, subject to laws of their 
own. 

Missioner.—I hardly know what you mean 
by ‘‘subject.” I would prefer to say simply 
that this action called energy is action 
according to law. But at least you grant 
that there is psychical as well as physical 
energy. 

Doubter.—Not exactly. It is rather what 
Bain called a “‘ double-faced ” unity ; psychical 
on one side, physical on the other. 

Missioner.—Be it so. Do you say this of 
all energy or only of some? 

Doubter.—I do not understand. 

Missioner.—You say that you believe in 
universal energy. Is that universal energy 
psychical as weil as physical throughout its 
whole extent, or only in parts? 

Doubter.—We have no experience of intelli- 
gence except in connection with organisms. 
I am not prepared to say whether the 
universal energy is, or is not, intelligent 
throughout. 

Missioner.—At all events, so much of it as 
appears in organisms is “intelligent” as well 
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as “material,” or 
physical ? 

Doubter.—1 do not say that there are no 
organisms without intelligence. I will not 
even say that there is no intelligence with- 
out organism; but simply that we have no 
experience of such intelligence. 

Missioner.—Are you quite sure of that? 
Is it certain that you are not in contact 
with the spiritual world ? 

Doubter.—At least, it is not certain that I 
am. Nor do I see how it could be. I am 
myself an organised being, and I cannot 
imagine how unorganised beings could com- 
municate with me, even if they wished to do 
so, I say it with all reverence, but I cannot 
imagine it as possible that I couid know 
God. For you say that God is a spirit or 
Spirit, and in what way a spirit can make 
itself known as distinct from matter, I cannot 
conceive. 

Missioner.—But suppose for a moment that 
you are not matter only, that you are spirit 
also. Then might I say: 


psychical as well as 


Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, 
And spirit with Spirit can meet; 

Closer is He than breathing, 
Nearer than hands and feet. 

Doubter.—But I do not admit that I am 
spirit also. 

Missioner.—Well, you come very near to 
the admission when you speak of a psychical 
as well as a physical side of energy. But 
to go back to your contention, that there 
is nothing except energy and law. Whether 
your contention is just must depend on 
the evidence of consciousness, must it not ? 

Doubter.—1 think I would rather’ say 
evidence to consciousness. 

Missioner.—Take it as you will. Then, 
besides energy and law, we have conscious- 
ness of energy and law. You have already 
included thought, feeling, volition in energy 
as psychical; and you do not deny that we 
are conscious that we think, feel, will. 
What is it that is conscious? Have you not 
in this consciousness itself a hint—or more 
than a hint—that there is a spirit in man ? 

Doubter.—I must take time to think that 
out, 

Missioner.—In any case you must recognise 
something more than energy and law. You 
have to add consciousness. 

Doubter.—Possibly. But we are still a long 
way from Theism. 

Missioner.—Perhaps not as far as you 
think. Let us now try the question. Is not 
the very idea of energy dependent on our 
consciousness of will ? 

Doubter.—_I grant that in a sense, Mr. 
Spencer, if I understand him rightly, reduces 
the idea of force, in this point of view, to 
the push and pull of conscious muscular effort. 





Missioner.—lt would appear, then, that 
besides energy and law we have conscious- 
ness and spirit; and that we can really 
form no embracing conception of “force” 
without reference to will. 

Doubter.—But stop a bit! If you grant 
law, what need of will? Are not the two 
ideas the exact opposite of each other ? 

Missioner.—On the contrary, law simply 
means the mode in which will works. 

Doubter.—That is new to me. I thought 
you theologians always found the proof of 
will by appealing to cases of interference 
with law, as in special providences, answers 
to prayer, and miracles. 

Missioner.—Whether these are “interfer- 
ences” with law we may discuss later. At 
present we are concerned with law itself. 

Doubter.—Be it so. But I do not follow 
your idea, that law is simply the mode in 
which will works. 

Missioner.—Your difficulty will vanish 
when you consider that law is opposed to 
caprice, not to will. 

Doubter.—Do you mean that law stands 
for the regular and steadfast operation of 
will, as opposed to variable or capricious 
action ? 

Missioner.—Yes. The uniformity of Nature 
is rooted in the faithfulness of God. 

Doubter.—But how, in that case, could 
there be miracles, or answers to prayer, or 
special providences ? 

Missioner.—Why not? 
difficulty ? 

Doubter.—My difficulty is that these all 
imply “interference” with law. 

Missioner.—Again I ask, Why not? 

Doubter.—Because ‘‘interference” would 
mean inconstancy on God’s part, and con- 


What is your 


fusion on ours. 

Missioner.—Yet “interference” is of con- 
tinual occurrence. 

Doubter.—I do not understand. 

Missioner.—Can you stand up, or walk, or 
so much as raise your hand, without ‘‘inter- 
ference” with gravitation ? 

Dowbter.—You mean that we can modify 
or direct the action of ‘*forces” without 
violating their laws ? 

Missioner.—I do. Violation of His laws on 
God’s part would mean inconstancy. Direction 
of His own energy to any point He wills—as 
in evolution, for example-—means nothing of 
the kind. 

Déubter.—You think, then, that miracles, 
special providences, and answers to praye?, 
do not involve violation of law. 

Missioner.—How could they? Can we 
suppose God unfaithful to Himself? As 
laws stand for His modes of working, it is 
inconceivable that He should violate them. 
It would be doing violence to Himself. 
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Doubter.—Well, leaving the subject of 
miracles and answers to prayer, for the time 
point on which I find 
gravest kind. I cannot 
ideas of “infinity” and 


one 
the 
two 


being, there is 
q difficulty of 
reconcile the 
“personality.” 
Missioner.—But you do not mean that the 
difficulty of reconciling them is sufficient 
ground for rejecting them? All science rests 
at last upon ultimate ideas, and these are 
ideas of objects that are not comprehensible. 
Mr. Spencer, for example, will tell you that 
space, time, matter, motion, force, conscious- 
ness, subject, object, all stand for realities that 
are incomprehensible. 
Doubter.—That may be, but the 
infinity and personality appear to me con- 
tradictory of each other. 
suppose 


ideas of 


Missioner.—I what mean is 
this: Personality, in your 
limitation; infinity asserts absence of limita- 
tion: a being cannot, then, be at once, in 
the same sense and at the same time, limited 


you 


view, implies 


and unlimited ? 
Doubter.—That is exactly what I mean. 
Missioner.—And I may take it for granted 
that, if this difficulty were removed, the other 


would go also? 

Doubter.—Not altogether that. But I con- 
fess at once that, if I could only see that 
God is “personal,” I should look at the 
evidence for miracles, special providences, 


and answers to prayer in a totally different 
light. I should then ask only whether 
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there was adequate reason for superseding 


ordinary processes by extraordinary, and the 


greatest barrier to the acceptance of 
Revelation would, in my case, be at once 
removed. 

Missioner.—But why should you suppose 


personality to involve limitation ? 

Dowbter.—Is not limitation part of the idea ? 
Human personality is limited. 

Missioner.—No doubt. But even in man 
the essential idea of personality is not the 
limitation. Personality, in philosophy and 
theology, refers not to the body, but to con- 
sciousness and will. What difficulty is there 
in believing that the Infinite Cause is infinitely 
conscious and volitional ? 

Doubter.—But is that really what theology 
teaches ? 

Missioner.—Most certainly. It is not all 
that it teaches; but it is what it teaches so 
far forth. When terms are used that 
to imply that God is in any sense material, 
the terms are figurative only. I do not 
know of any accepted theologian who teaches 
that God is corporeal. 

Doubter.—But is not that the teaching of 
the Bible ? 

Missioner.—Assuredly not. 
force in its material metaphors; but these 
all stand for spiritual realities; and _ its 
deliberate teaching is that “God is Spirit” 
and ‘* God is Love.” 

Doubter.—Well, I confess, if that 


seem 


There is mighty 


is so, a 


great part of my difficulty is removed. 
(To be 


continued.) 
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By the Author of ‘‘ There’s a Friend 
for Little Children.’’ 


OYOUS morning! light adorning, 
Children’s voices ring, 
Joining in the Empire’s anthem— 
‘*Bless the Kina!” 


Love ascendent, yet dependent 
On God’s care, we sing, 

With the jubilant voices praying— 
** Bless the Kina!” 





Still aspiring, still desiring, 
Borne on love’s light wing, 
Children join their parents crying— 
** Bless the Kine!” 


Hail another ! Queen and Mother, 
Beautiful as Spring ; 

Her as greeting, while entreating 
‘Bless the Kine!” 


Thus for blessing, Heaven addressing, 
Faith and hope we bring, 
Every voice to God appealing 
“Bless the KiNG !” 
ALBERT MIDLANE. 
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See eo 


was so hard to believe 
that there was really 
to be war! There had 
been talk enough and 
to spare. Seething ex- 
citement was reigning 


in the towns. English 
inhabitants of Natal 
had been _ steadily 


streaming down to the 











coast. War had even 
been declared, and 
Eleanor was growing 
used to seeing bands of men with rifies in 


their hands, and cartridge belts slung round 
their shoulders, passing along from Harrismith 
to the frontier of Natal, bent on joining the 
invading army. And yet she could scarcely 
bring her mind to believe that hostilities 
would last longer than a few weeks. There 
would be perhaps a flare up, a little blood- 
letting to soothe the feverish excitement now 
prevailing. But surely that would be all! 
Surely the tales she heard of gigantic pre- 
paration on the Boer side, and hot racial 
hatred between them and the English, were 
exaggerated! Surely it was the sort of irrita- 
tion which a short, sharp tussle would settle! 
Surely men were mistaken in speaking so 
gravely of what was coming over the country ! 
Eleanor alone, save for the servants, 

her pleasant, almost luxurious homestead, 
just over the borders of Natal, and near to 
that grand mountain range—the Drakensberg 
—through which the road ran. connecting 
Harrismith and Ladysmith—the wonderful 
Van Reenens through which Eleanor 
never rode without a sensation of awe at 
the beauty and grandeur of those towering 
peaks and frowning precipices. The farm- 
house lay at the foot of one of the spurs 
of the great mountain range, facing west, 
with its well-tilled ground around it, and 
the sweeping veldt beyond. Giles Damer 
had made for himself very pleasant home 
out in the wilds (as it had then seemed) of 
South Africa, when once he had resolved to 
turn his back upon his own country, in sorrow 
not unmixed with anger. And Eleanor had 
never regretted the passionate trust and 


was 


Pass, 





to 
out 


had caused her 
and to come 


passionate love which 
cling to him through all, 


and start life with him afresh in this new 
world. 

They had been very happy, the loss of 
children being the only trouble which had 


fallen upon them. They had prospered in all 
worldly matters, and Giles Damer was _ so 
highly thought of by his Boer neighbours and 
by the inhabitants of Harrismith that he had 
decided against quitting the country when 
the bulk of the refugees did so, and had ob- 
tained the necessary permit from the authori- 
ties to remain upon his farm. 

He was, like his wife, something of an 
optimist, and was convinced the war would 
soon be over; and in any case he considered 
that the isolated position of their house 
would save it from molestation. He was one 
of those who had from the first sought to 
facilitate and forward peaceful negotiation : 
and he was absent just now in Natal upon 
this very business, notwithstanding the fact 
that war had been declared, and that in some 
places the boom of guns and the vicious crackle 


of rifles had already been heard. 
Thus Eleanor was alone in the house; and 
the more alone from the fact that Damer 


had taken half-a-dozen of the men with him, 
as travelling was becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult. But the Kaffirs were faithful and 
attached, and everyone in the vicinity knew 
the Damers and respected them. Eleanor 
was not the least nervous—so little, in fact, 
that, as the night was close, she had left 
two of the long windows standing open to 
the verandah, and was sitting within the 
room herself in the light of the strong lamp 


by which she was reading, her back to the 
black openings which yawned towards the open 
veldt. 


Suddenly she was aware of a curious sound, 
like the deep-drawn intake of laborious 
breathing. The sound drew nearer ; the gasps 
changed almost to sobs. She sprang to her 
feet, and at the same moment a man—hatless, 
dishevelled, with torn clothing and ominous red 
stains upon his dusty khaki—tumbled into the 
and fell almost senseless at her feet. 
closed the windows and 


room, 
Instantly Eleanor 
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fastened them. Some instinct told her that 
this man was pursued—that he had fled to 
her for refuge—attracted doubtless by the 
lights in the house. Most likely those same 
lights would attract the pursuers. Would 
she be able to save him ? 

She knew not at that moment whether it 
was Britisher or Boer who lay panting at 
her feet, and she did not care. He had 
flung himself upon her mercy—by that tacit 
appeal; and, if she had the power to do so, 
she would save him from his pursuers, be 
his nationality or theirs what it might. The 
woman in her was stronger at that moment 
than any other consideration. 

It had taken her some few moments to 
close the house; she fetched water and 
stimulant, and came quickly back to the 
room she had left. She knew that the 
darkening of the lights of the house would 
for a short while hinder the pursuers on the 
fugitive’s track, and perhaps. baffle them 
altogether. 

When she returned, the man had, as it were, 


pulled himself together; he no longer lay 
prone along the ground, he had dragged 


himself half up by the aid of a chair, and 
was just struggling to his feet. The light 
fell full upon his face and hers. 

He swayed—staggered—and a single word 
escaped him. 

** Eleanor !” 

“Frank!” she exclaimed; 
grew white to the lips. 

He covered his face with his hands, sinking 
into a chair from very weakness. 

**Don’t come near me! Don’t touch me! 
I have come here to get a bullet put through 
I have never been able to hold up my 
head since. I never can amongst honest men. 
Go away! Let me go! To think that I 
should have lighted upon this house of all 
others! Eleanor, don’t! I can’t bear it!” 

**Hush Frank—Mr. Otway—you are wounded. 


and her face 


me; 


You must take this. You must have your 
hurts seen to. You may be in danger. You 
may have to fly for your life. You must 


eat and drink—your very life may depend 
upon it.” 

**My life!” he cried in sudden bitterness, 
though he was too parched with thirst, too 
spent with pain, not to do her bidding. ‘* What 
is my life worth, that you should care to 
save it ?” 

**Your life belongs to your country now,” 
said, laying a hand upon his uniform. 
‘You have your duty to England to think 
of. You must eat and drink. You must let 
me look to your hurts; you do not know how 
long you may be safe.” 

She hastened away to fetch such refreshments 
afforded: her strained to 
sound from without. She let 


she 


as the house ears 


catch every 
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loose her own favourite dog—an_ excellent 
scout—to give warning of the approach of 
friend or foe. Her face was tense, her heart 


was hot within her as she moved. 
Lieutenant Otway sat with his head buried 
in his hands, and a thousand wild images 
chasing each other through his fevered brain, 
The past, in its true and lurid colours, seemed 
to unroll itself before him. How he had loved 
Eleanor when they had grown up in the 
same village—she the doctor’s daughter, he 
the parson’s son! To she was two 
years his senior; but how little he had cared 
for that! How he had raged at the advent 
of young Giles Damer as guest at the Hall, 
when he saw how he was drawn towards 
the beautiful Eleanor, how gradually her 
heart was going out to him! Then came that 
horrid episode, the stain of which would cling 
to him for ever. It was that stale old story— 


be sure, 


the innocent suffering for the guilty. The 
blame of it was on Frank’s conscience; but 
circumstantial evidence pointed to _ Giles, 


Frank could have cleared him by a word— 
that word was never spoken. He thought it 
would separate him and Eleanor for ever, 
and that she would turn again to the play- 
mate and friend of her childhood. But just the 
reverse happened. When Giles resolved to 
leave the country rather than stay on with 
a cloud over him, she threw in her lot with 
his, married him, and followed him into exile. 
He had heard nothing of them since—whether 


they had been submerged, or had _ fought 
their way to prosperity. All was a blank to 
him till he had looked into Eleanor’s eyes 
that evening, and knew her again. 

She was back again now, a tray in her 
hands. The fugitive’s eyes gleamed at the 


sight of food. Wounded and spent as he was, 
he was not past eating, and she fed him in 
something very like silence till his hunger was 
appeased and his exhaustion had given place 
to a restful weariness, and then she insisted 
upon examining the state of his shoulder and 
arm, and binding up the wounds she shudder- 
ingly beheld—the first she had 
asking him the while of himself, and what 
had brought him hither. 

**T am with Symons’ force—poor old Symons 
—he is dying, I fear. Iam in the Rifles under 
General Yule. We took Talana Hill; but we 
have had to fall back. We haven’t men to 
hold that northern point of the country; 
they can surround and outflank us. [I’m on 
scouting work—have been for days. You 
know I was always good at rough-riding, 
and that I always had cat’s eyes in the dark. 
Eleanor. Vm out collecting information as 
to what is going on, on the Free State side. 
I came right through the pass. I lay under 
rocks and saw and heard the tramp of a 
dozen bodies of marching through. I 


seen as yet— 


men 
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heard some of their talk. But I was not 
sighted till some three miles from here. Then 

I had to run and double like a fox. Bullets 
sang about my head. I had charged at Talana 
through a hailstorm of lead--—and never got 
a scratch; but I was stung several times to- 
night. Lucky none of the wounds seem deep.’ 

“But you have lost blood; you are weak. 
You must rest. Hark! What is that?” 

That was the loud baying of the hound 
outside Eleanor’s face grew suddenly white. 
Her eyes with a hunted look swept round 
the room. Frank rose to his feet. 

“[ am going out to them,” he said. “| 
will not have you exposed to any peril or 
annoyance on nv 
account, They are 

I know. 


my pursuers, 
Let them shoot me, if 
they will. I deserve 
no better fate.” 
“Hush!” exclaimed 
Eleanor. “I cannot 





listen to such words. You area fellow-country- 


man—ia friend. This house must shelter you. 
Hush !—let’ me speak! I know what I am 
Saying. The Free State Boers will not hurt 
me—they know me. I know them. You need 
not fear for me. 


Frank, do not answer me. 
’ 


“He had dragged himself half up by the 
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Tam mistress in my own house. You are 
one of the Queen's soldiers. I take that 
ground alone. No, not a word. | will not 
listen. I know what I am doing. Get under 


sofa the chintz flounce 
Under it, I say! and 
Leave the rest to me. | 
say | know what I am doing.” 


that yonder, with 
falling to the ground. 
lie still as a mouse. 


There was something so quietly imperious 
in the words and gestures of this queenly- 
looking woman that Frank, weakened as he 
was, too exhausted to fly, too bewildered to 
think consecutively, must needs do her bidding. 
He crawled beneath the sofa. She pulled the 
cover closely over it, then taking the supper 










aid of a chair.” 
tray she had lately brought in she placed it 
upon a small table close to the couch, flung 
open again the windows she had closely shut, 
and then sat down and began partaking in 
a leisurely fashion of the food which still re- 
mained, 
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Outside the fierce barking of the dog con- 
tinued. She heard the rough, familiar voices 
of the Boers talking as they came rapidly 
onwards; and she rose and went to the window, 
calling to the dog to come in and be quiet. 

As she stood there framed in the lighted 
window the foremost man came up, doffing his 
hat. He was a neighbour, and spoke good 
enough English. 

**Good-evening, Mrs. Damer; have you been 
alarmed at all to-night?” he asked. 

**Not at all. I think I am not nervous. What 
should have alarmed me?” 

‘** Well, we think some spy is lurking about 
here, and we have come to look for him. 
When we sighted him last he seemed head- 
ing this way; and he may have sneaked into 
your house at some open door or window, 
without your knowing it. You will not object 
to our searching the place?” 

He asked the question civilly enough, but 
Eleanor knew very well that they would do 
what they chose, whether she consented or 
no. 

‘*No, certainly not. Pray give any orders 
you think best; and whilst your men go 
through the house, will you not come in and 
drink a cup of coffee with me? My husband 
is away for a few nights, and it is lonely work 
supping in solitary state. You always praise 
my coffee, you know. Pray come in, and I 
will make some fresh for you.” 

Five minutes later the field cornet was sitting 
upon the couch underneath which Frank Ot- 
way lay fiat, and was sipping the fragrant 
coffee and enjoying the pleasant conversation 
of the lady of the house. Boer and Britisher 
might already be at war; but the tie between 
neighbours is not instantly snapped at the 
commencement of hostilities. The Boers were 
in good humour because they were confident of 
soon becoming the masters of Natal—their old- 
time land of promise. Eleanor, though a loyal 
subject of the Queen, had made many ties in 
her new home, and was scarcely able as yet 
to realise that the breach would become a 
deadly one, for which there was no healing. 

With perfect self-command and courtesy she 
sustained her part in the talk, and entertained 
her guest so pleasantly that there were no 
pauses of silence, and the man’s gruff voice and 
hearty laugh made an accompaniment to her 
silvery tones. It was a long half-hour for 
Eleanor, but none would have guessed it. 
When the search was over and the fugitive 
nowhere to be found, she politely wished 
them good-night at the door, without a tremor 
or a trace of the nervous tension which had 
her in its clutch. 

She went back to the room after she had 
heard the last footsteps die away in silence, 
and she again closed the open windows. 

‘You can come out now,” she said, and 











Frank emerged and silently held out both his 
hands. 

“You are safe for the present—for a few 
hours,” she said; “but you must not linger 
longer than that. No, I do not want thanks, 
You are an Englishman—that is enough, 
But listen to what I say to you. I will fetch 
you a suit of my husband’s clothes. You 
must put them on, and then you can take a 
few hours’ sleep. But with the first of the 
dawn you must go. The servants must not 
see you. In these days we do not know whom 
we can trust. You have come through the 
pass once in safety; I doubt not you can re 
trace your steps. This dress I am _ bringing 
you will be to a certain extent a protection, 
But you must lose no time. You heard what 
my neighbour said. Things are looking 
blacker. I would not have you throw away 
your life.” 

‘“*You have saved my life to-night. I would 
that I could lay it down in your service; that 
it might be an act of reparation—of atone- 
ment.” 

**Hush !” she said again, ‘ do not let us rake 
up the past. We have surely enough in the 
present to occupy us.” 

She brought him the clothes. His own were, 
in truth, in sorry state; but he and Damer 
had always been much of the same height and 
build. 

**T shall say good-night, and good-bye,” she 
said, holding out her hand. ‘“ Remember what 
I have said. Begone with the first streak of 
dawn. There is food yonder; eat and drink, 
and carry some away. I shall hope to hear, 
as the days go by, that Lieutenant Otway has 
distinguished himself for valour and _ self- 
devotion.” 

She was gone, and he was left alone to obey 
her behests and to get what rest he could. 
When he had changed his dress, feeling 
keenly the comfort of clean dry garments, he 
was glad to set the windows open once more, 
for the night was hot, and he had been living 
an open-air life of late. He did not feel like 
sleeping, but he was glad to stretch himself 
upon the couch under which he had _ recently 
been lying in hiding; and he must have fallen 
asleep at last, for he was oblivious of his 
surroundings until awakened by the sound of 
voices just outside. 

He woke without making a sound or sign, 
the scouting instinct still strong within him. 
There was a little light in the sky now, and 
he saw some half-dozen tall, bearded men 
standing without. They were looking into the 
room, which was partially lighted by the 
lamp turned rather low. 

“That is the fellow,” spoke one, ‘‘and he is 4 
traitor. I know him. He is Britisher to the 
backbone. Meyer is a fool—he thinks he will 
not hurt us; but I know better. He must die.” 
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“His eyes did not flinch.” 


Frank held his breath to listen, The men 
were in eager discussion. His quick brain 
grasped the situation almost at once. These 


men were Transvaal Boers from Shiel’s force. 


They had heard something of Giles Damer 
Which had deeply angered them. They had 
come to his house to take him prisoner— 


most likely to shoot him. Frank was not like 


Eleanor. He had seen things and heard 
stories which flashed with full significance 


upon his brain to-night. ‘They might even lay 
violent hands upon the woman asleep upstairs. 


That must not, that should not be! In a 
moment his mind was made up. These men 
believed him to be the master of the house. 


Let them continue to believe it to the end. 

He rose quietly to his feet. Instantly half- 
a-dozen men were in the room. The gleaming 
barrel of a long rifle held by a tall man in 
the window was pointed full at him. 


** Do not fire here,” he said quietly. ‘I know 











what you come for. I know when the game 
is up. You can take me out and shoot me, if 
you wish it. But I ask you not to alarm Mrs. 
Damer. You do not make war upon women.” 

The men looked at each other, and one said: 

“We not come for her. But we have 
come for you. You know the reason why.” 

‘* Where do you wish to take me? I will 
go quietly.” 

A man with a dark, sinister face, across which 
Was a recent sword cut, answered succinctly : 

‘““We mean to take you out yonder and 
shoot you. You know why. We have dis- 
covered all the plot. You profess to be neutral, 
and you act as a spy and an informer. We 
have only one way of dealing with such car- 
rion. You can say your prayers —if you 
Englishmen ever do such a thing—but you die 
within half an hour.” 

Frank stood up very stiff and straight be- 
His eyes did not flinch. 
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‘I will not detain you for my private de- 
votions, gentlemen. But, if you will permit 
me, I will write a short note to—to Mrs. 
Damer. And may I trust your honour as men 
that you will leave her unmolested ?” 


*“T have told you she is safe enough. We 
want you, and not her. Write your letter, and 
leave it on the table. She will find it when 


she comes down, and you can tell her to look 
for her husband in the rocky defile yonder.” 
Frank searcely shuddered. A man who has 
been through his baptism of fire, and has 
seen something of the grim realities of war, 
becomes rapidly inured to the _ brutalities 
incident to that fearful game. He drew 
writing materials towards him and sat down, 


‘You saved my life a few hours ago, 
Eleanor,” he wrote; “I am going to try to 
save your husband’s now. I owe him that 


much reparation for the wrong I have done 


to him—to you. When you get this letter, 
lose not a moment in finding him and 
escaping to Ladysmith or Peters. You are 


no longer safe here. You must be with your 
own people now. Farewell, Eleanor. May God 
bless and keep you! I shall speak your name 
with my dying breath. Try to think kindly 
of me when I am gone, and look upon this 
as an act of reparation.—FRANK OTWAY.” 


He wrote with a firm hand, and sealed 
the letter. Then he stood up. The first of 
the cold, early light smote upon his young 
face as he stepped out into the clear chill 
of the morning air. When he turned his 
gaze upon the rising sun, his eyes were full 


of a strange wonder. He was going to his 
death. How strange it was! And yet less 
strange than it would have been a month 
before, when he had not yet seen men shot 
down around him. 

They took him to the spot they had in- 


dicated. He told them not to bind his hands 
or his eyes. He could stand to meet his 
fate; and they were too good shots to be 


afraid of his escape. He stood there facing 
them with his head a little thrown back. 
Two long, gleaming barrels were pointed full 
upon him. Through the clear, crisp chill of 
the morning two reports echoed from ridge 
to ridge of the mountains behind. Frank 
fell forward upon his face and lay still. 
‘ « ‘ * 

He opened his eyes as though from a long, 
strange dream, and it was Eleanor’s face 
that was bending over him. He closed them 
again with a sense of languorous contentment. 
And he slept again. 

But now he began to 
awake, and with closed 


dream—or was he 
eyes was thinking ? 


After all, what did it matter which it was ? 
He seemed to see again that lamp-lit room, 
the 


face of the queenly woman who had 
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ordered him into hiding, who had planned 
for his escape; ‘the woman whom he had 
loved, and from mad love of her had wronged 


Then he saw himself again—led forth to 


die. It was not as Frank Otway, the British 
scout, he had suffered; but as Giles Damer. 
the supposed spy and informer. He _ heard 


again the clear crack of the rifles. Of course 


he was dead. No Boers ever missed at such 
close quarters. Then what did it mean, this 
sensation of being yet alive? Surely it’ was 
from the other side of death that he was 
looking back! 

He opened his eyes once more. He was 


in a pleasant, airy room, plainly furnished; 


and Eleanor, with a cup in her hand, was 
standing over him. She smiled on meeting 
his gaze, lifted his head on her arm, and 
gave him food, as though he had been a 
little, helpless child. 

‘*Eleanor!” he said. 

“Yes; but you must not talk yet. Hush! 
I will tell you all you want to know. You 


are safe; we are all safe. We are at Pieter- 


maritzburg. Giles and you and I-—-we are all 
here. Giles sent for me in haste the very 
next day after you had been. The men 
who came for me found you—they thought 
you were dead; but you were not. You 
were shot twice through the lungs: but 
both shots had passed through your body. 
We got you down first to Ladysmith, and 
then in an ambulance train here. — Giles 
had discovered that he was in danger, that 
he was pursued. It was not true what was 


said of him. He had not been abusing the 
confidence of the Boers; but things had got 
out—and they suspected him. Your letter, 
and what the Kaftir servant told us, who 
had been creeping round the house and saw 
and heard much, explained exactly what had 
happened. You tried to die for him, Frank. 
You gave your life for his. [ thank God 
from the bottom of my heart that He saved 
you from death and restored you to us.” 

Frank had closed his eyes again. He was 
almost too weak to understand. But at least 
this much was clear: Giles and Eleanor were 
safe, and he was forgiven! 

Later on he looked up at the sound of a 
firm footfall, and Giles Damer himself was 
bending over him. He gave the thin white 
hand such a grip that Frank winced. Yet 
he did not desire that the pressure should 
be one whit less strong. 

**Giles—have you forgiven?” he asked. 

** Forgiven! Man though I had 
anything to forgive! lay down 
your life for me?’ 

**No; for I am very much alive still,” spoke 
Frank with a smile: and fell asleep once 
more with his hand in Giles’s, and Eleaior’s 
smiling face looking down upon them both. 


alive—as 
Did you not 
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WHAT IS 


By the Rev. W. Preston, D.D., Vicar of Raskelfe, 


ZIONISM ? 


Easingwold. 





VIEW OF JAFFA, 


THE subject of Zionism is again 
| claiming the attention of 
many in all parts of the 


civilised world. The cause 
is rapidly developing, and 
the movement makes pro- 
gress. The late Conference 








in Basle is clear evidence 
of this. Its 280 delegates came from 
near aud far-off countries. New Zealand 
has sent its representative; Russo-Man- 
churia was represented: South Africe 
had its spokesman. The annual report 
stated that the movement has _ pro- 
gressed. New associations have been 


established in different countries. In 


Germany the number of adherents has 
doubled. In England there exist 72 as- 
sociations as against 36 last year. The 


Colonial Bank which has been established 
seeks to fulfil certain preliminary necessary 
conditions for the due 
farms in Syria and Palestine which may 
be legally secured. Zionism is distinctly 


FROM THE HOUSE OF SIMON THE 


acquisition of 


TANNER. 


growing apace. It will continue to de- 
velop, and one factor which considerably 
contributes to it is the favourable way 
in which it is now viewed by the Sultan 
of Turkey. Dr. Herzl has recently paid 
au visit to Constantinople in response to 
a telegraphic summons from the Sultan. 
The object of the interview was to ar- 
range for the acquisition of certain con- 
ecessions in the Holy Land, allowing of 
the unimpeded immigration and _ settle- 
ment of Jews in this country, the opening 
up of the crown land of the Sultan to 
Jewish colonisation, and the bestowal of 
a charter. This is eminently noteworthy, 
and it must help to expedite the aim in 
view. 


A great change of opinion upon the 
subject has of late come over the Jews 
in England. Lethargy has given place 
to enthusiasm. The cry is now heard, 
‘Palestine for the Jews.” The present 
programme is: (1) To promote the 
colonisation of Palestine by Jews, by 
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establishing new colonies, and by assisting 
those already established. (2) To fester 
the national idea in Israel. (3) To fur- 
ther the material, moral and intellectual 
status of Israel. (4) To diffuse the know- 
ledge of Hebrew as a living language. 
The Jews are rapidly rallying round the 


NATIONAL IDEA. 


The call has gone forth—‘‘ All who 
love Zion, raise your voice for unity. 
We need it now. The time for earnest 
work has begun. We have the deed of 
property on our ancestorial lands. 
Reawaken the Tents of Zion. It is the 
day the House of Israel were waiting 
for. .. . Joy and gladness will follow 
the train of this advancement.” The 
summons is being responded to. 

The restoration of the Jews’ to 
Palestine is one practical way for the 
removal of the mutual jealousy existing 
between England,’ France, and Russia, 
respecting the possession of power in that 
country, in view of the decadence and 
dissolution of the Turkish Empire. Its dis- 
solution has been foretold (Rev. xvi. 12). 
During the past seventy years it has been 
gradually dissolving, and the climax will 
come. Stagnation and decay are mani- 
fest in its several provinces, with the 
exception of Palestine. Her day of 
desolation is passing away. Yes, that 
country, which for ages’ has lain 
desolate and uncultivated, is rising to 





newness of life; whilst the once power. 
ful Turkish Empire is on the down 
grade. Decrepitude has seized hold of 
her. The Holy Land is destined to 
play an important part in the event 
of the ** Eastern Question,” that bugbear 
of statesmen, being reopened. It is 
bound to come. It only slumbers for the 
time, but it will awake; the state of 
affairs in Armenia, Macedonia, and 
elsewhere indicates it and points to it. 
Several years ago Professor Goldwin 
Smith expressed his belief that one 
way to lighten the pressure of such 
trouble, when it presented itself, would 
be ‘the restoration of Palestine to 
Israel,” the realisation of the national 
idea. Dr. Herzl, the leader of the 
Zionist movement, maintains that ‘the 
Jewish State is essential to the world; 
it will therefore be created.” The 
proposal is to establish a Jewish Char- 
tered Company with a large capital, 
and to obtain a guarantee from the 
Powers of the neutrality and _ inviola- 
bility of the Jewish State in Palestine. 
The belief is expressed that ‘* whatever 
we attempt there to accomplish for 
our own welfare will react with bene 
ficial force for the good of humanity.” 


A MARKED CHANGE 


for the better is taking place in the 
Holy Land. I have visited this country at 
different times during the past ten years, 
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GENERAL VIEW OF JERUSALEM. 
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and I can speak from observation and 
experience. Jerusalem is, in fact, a Jewish 
city. There are some 50,000 Jews in it, 
whilst its total population is about 62,000. 
There are nearly 120,000 Jews in the 
country as a whole. Contrast these 
numbers with the 10,000 Jews 
who peopled Palestine fifty 
years ago; and the cry is, 
“Still they come.” In Jeru- 
salem it is impossible’ to 
obtain suitable house accom- 
modation. Near the Jaffa road 
there is a settlement of 
Jews called * the Box 
Colony,” because their habi- 
tations are constructed of 
packing - cases ! Others are 
compelled to burrow under- 
ground wherever shelter can 
be obtained. The question of 
exact numbers, however, is 
not the chief consideration. 
The prominent feature of im- 
portance is that the people 
are steadily returning to, 
settling in, and colonising the 
land of their forefathers. 
Successful colonies have been 
established by Baron Edmond 
de Rothschild. Colonists are 


settled in Judwa and _= in 
Galilee, and they are doing 
well. I stayed in one of 


these new colonies situated 
on a spur of Carmel. I think 
it was occupied by German 


Jews. I have also been in 
another near to Haifa. Every- 
thing was neat: the air of 


comfort was around, and the 

land was well cultivated on all sides. 
The children were seen going to school 
with their satchels. It was hard to 
realise we were in Palestine. The energy 
of colonists in some places has ‘trans- 
formed a miserable desert into a living 
paradise.” Vineyards. and gardens are 
springing up in all directions. 

Indications of progress are manifest in 
many quarters. The railway has its 
existence, and has begun to work a 
revolution for the better in the land. 
There is the line from Jaffa to Jerusa- 
lem. In time the Syria-Ottoman Rail- 
way will be completed. I have seen the 
havvies at work on it. Many of them 
Were females! This will stretch from the 
Bay of Acre across the plain of Esdra- 
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elon, over the Jordan to Damascus, the 
oldest city in the world, with a popula- 
tion of 250,000 inhabitants. It is the 
chief centre for the distribution of 
Western goods throughout Syria. The 
line will open up a commercial route 
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REPUTED PART OF SOLOMON’S ORIGINAL TEMPLE, JERUSALEM. 


from the Mediterranean into the centre 
of Asia through Palestine. Thus a 
further impetus to colonisation will be 
afforded. All this is significant. The 
hitherto desolate Palestine is shaking 
off her desolation. She is emerging 
from obseurity, and Zionism is aiding in 
the work of regeneration. The Jews 
are to-day returning to the land of 
their ancestors in a manner of which 
there has been no record since the 
period of their dispersion. The Holy 
City and its population have marvellously 
increased of late. For example, from what 
is called the Jaffa Gate, for more than a 
mile to the north, the land is well occupied 
by houses and cultivated gardens. I re- 
member the time, and that not so distant, 
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when there were only a few buildings. 
In the direction of the new railway 
terminus to the south-west several 
houses have been built since its opening, 
and more are being constructed. Looking 
to Mount Zion, we notice a change also 
here. The prophet Micah predicted that 
it should be ‘‘ plowed as a field.” Well, 
I have witnessed the fulfilment of that 
prophecy; but a change is now coming 
over this quarter. The land is in request 
for building purposes.. In all directions 
building is in progress. The area of the 
city outside of the walls is double the 
area within the city walls. The value 
of land both within and without has 
risen very considerably. It is all the 
result of the marked influx of the Jews 
from many lands. The prophecy of 
Zechariah (ii. 4) is assuredly receiving its 
partial fulfilment: “Jerusalem shall be 
inhabited as towns without walls for the 
multitude of men and of cattle therein.” 
A more complete fulfilment will follow in 
time. Yet another prophecy has _ its 
initial fulfilment. Isaiah (lx. 11) declared : 
“Thy gates shall be open continually ; 
they shall not be shut day nor night.” 
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For ages the gates of Jerusalem were 
regularly shut from sunset until sunrise, 
It is not thus to-day. Entrance into and 
exit from the city is possible by night 
as well as by day. 

What is proceeding in Palestine, com- 
bined with the Zionist movement, is un- 
doubtedly a most significant 


SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


It is the budding of the fig-tree. It is 
the movement among the dry bones. It 
is the beginning of the end. It is all 
noteworthy. ‘* There was a noise, and 
behold a shaking, and the bones came to- 
gether” (Ezekiel xxxvii. 7). *‘Our common 
history has suffered a long break; and 
only in our own times . . . has an 
understanding and a union between the 
separated sections of our people become 
possible.” These words of Dr. Herzl area 
commentary upon those of the prophet. 

It is clear from Scripture that there is 
to be a twofold restoration: (1) a literal 
one; (2) a spiritual one. 

We have this double restoration pre- 
dicted in Deuteronomy xxx. 4-6: “ If any 
of thine be driven out unto the outmost 
parts of heaven, from thence will 
the Lord thy God gather thee, 
and from thence will He fetch 
thee: and the Lord thy God will 
bring thee into the land which 
thy fathers possessed. . . And 
the Lord thy God will circumcise 
thine heart, and the heart of thy 
seed, to love the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart.” 

Again, in Jeremiah xxix. 14 we 
read: **I will gather you from 
all the nations, and from all the 
places whither I have driven you, 
saith the Lord, and I will bring 
you again into the place whence 
I caused you to be carried away 
captive.” This is a distinct pro- 
mise of a literal restoration. 

The prophet Isaiah (xi. 11, 12) is 


equally emphatic respecting a 
literal restoration. He says: 
*And it shall come to pass in 


that day, that the Lord shall set 
His hand again the second time to 
recover a remnant of His people, 
which shall be left... And He shall 
set up an ensign for the nations, 
and shall assemble the outcasts of 
Israel, and gather together the 
dispersed of Judah from the four 
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and “They shall 
land” (Jeremiah 


the earth”; 
their own 


corners of 
dwell in 
xxiii. {)). 
Once again, not to multiply quotations, 
we have Ezekiel (xxxvii. 21-25) predicting 
to the same effect: ‘*Thus saith the Lord 


God; Behold, I will take the children of 
Israel from among the nations whither 
they be gone, and will gather them on 


every side, and bring them into their own 
land; and I will make them one nation 
in the land . And they shall dwell 
in the land that I have given unto Jacob 
My servant.” 


It is to be borne in mind that the 
land thus promised ex- 
tends much beyond the 
limits of the existing 


Holy Land, viz. from the 


ah Be 


river Euphrates in the north-east to Egypt 
in the south-east. It has been computed 
that this tract of country covers an area 
of 150,000 square miles.. It has never been 
fully occupied by the people of Israel. 
Some think that the predictions of a 
literal restoration were fulfilled when the 
Jews returned from captivity in Babylon. 
Not so. Then only some 50,000 captives 
returned, and they of the two tribes of 


Judah and Benjamin. That restoration 
ended in another night of captivity in 
A.D. 70. Since then the self-imprecated 


The promised 
and Israel 


curse has been on the Jew. 


restoration is to see Judah 
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dwelling in the land; and God has said, 
*My servant David shall be their prince 
for ever.” After it has taken place, the 
spiritual restoration will begin. ‘In that 
day there shall be a fountain opened .. . 
for sin and for uncleanness.” God will 
circumcise the hearts of the people, and 
they shall look upon Him “whom they 
have pierced,” and mourn in the bitter- 
ness of a penitent heart. They “shall 
be in bitterness for Him as one that is 
in bitterness for his firstborn” (Zech. 


xii. 10), and will say, “The Lord is my 
God.” 
But when will all this happen ? 


We see 











THE POOL OF SILOAM 
to-day the initial stage. Its 
commencement is here. Its 
consummation will take place, 
according to the testimony of 
Scripture, ** when the fulness of 
the Gentiles be come in.” St. 
Paul tells us that ‘“ blindness 
happened unto Israel” until 
Our Lord also alludes to the 
** Jerusalem shall be trodden 


part is 


in 
that period. 
same period : 
down of the Gentiles until the times of 
the Gentiles be fulfilled.” 


Events seem to indicate that this 
specified period is drawing to its close. 
The time is coming on with swift steps 


when the promise shall be realised, 
“The law shall go forth of Zion, and 
the Word of the Lord from Jerusalem’ 
(Micah iv. 2), and “*the Lord of Hosts 
shall reign in Mount Zion, and in Jeru- 


salem, and before His ancients gloriously ” 
(Isaiah xxiv. 2%). 











A LOVE STORY IN THREE LETTERS. 








By C. E. C. Weigall, Author of ‘‘On the Edge of the Tempest,’’ Etc. 


LETTER I. 
From Paul Fenwick, To the Hon. Aurelia 
Hazel Dene Hall, Hawthorn, 


200, Park Lane. 


May Sth, 19 


JEAREST,—It is spring 
weather, and my 
thoughts turn natur- 
ally to you, who are 
in very truth the 
spring of my life. 
I was riding to-day 
through the woods 
to visit the  coal- 
mine just found on 
my property, that 
promises so much, since its blackness will 
bring more riches to pour at your feet; and 
every bird was singing of you. When I think 
of it, how wonderful it is that out of all 
your London world you have chosen me, a 
poor country squire, with a mere five thousand 
pounds a year. It is not surprising that your 
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father and mother are displeased at your 
poor choice. I never dared to think, when I 
watched you in the Park, that one day those 
lips, red as the heart of a rose, would be 
mine by right of a kiss, or that those eyes, 
blue as the Mediterranean on a summer day, 
would look into mine with all the love-light 
in them that I had prayed to read _ there. 
Oh, heart of mine! when you chide me for 
doubting your love, you make me see the 
depth of it. 

Once I was a traitor to your sex, thinking 
that every woman had her price—what a 
confession to you! But now I know that one 
woman loves for love alone, and that has 
sanctified her sex. To think that you have 
honoured me with your love, who are as far 
above me as the stars, makes me wake at 
the dawn with joy, and at night close my 
eyes on the thought of you with reverence. 
You are so clever, dear, that my mind, cast 
in its dull mould, can scarce follow you to 
your heights, wondering at your condescen- 
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The buds on the trees break into fuller 
leaf when I think of you. I see fresh beauties 
in the roses under the terrace where we 


walked that blessed day. And now, beloved, 
] must write no more, lest I weary you in 
the middle of your gay and busy life. All 
my love to you. Every beat of my heart is 
yours. Death would be sweet to me if it 
would serve you, but, since you have bid me 
live to be blessed, life is infinitely perfect.— 
Your lover, PAUL. 
P.S. fancy your letters are 
cold yet I know that you 
love all-womanliness I 
should better if it were 
possible. 


Sometimes I 
repressed ; and 
and for 
you 


me, 
love 


your 
even 


LETTER Il. 


To the Hon. Aurelia 
Hawthorn, 
200, Park Lane. 
May 8th, 19— 


From Mrs. Fenwick, 
Hazel Dene Hall. 


DEAR AURELIA,—How can I tell you?—and 
yet blunt truth is always best. I write at 
my son’s request from his sick bed, and, if 
his heart is breaking, you may think how 
sore the heart of the mother who bore him 
must be. 

Yesterday he 
an explosion § in 
just been opened 
rode off at 
who were entombed. 


been 
that has 


heard that there had 
the coal-mine 
on his property, and he 
to help the poor people 
He was brought back 
to me in the evening so seriously injured 
that he will never again. He will 
cover everything but his sight; and yet I 
cannot be too despairing, for he behaved like 
the hero that he is—never once thinking 
of himself. 

He 


was 


once 


see re- 


freedom. kt 
said when he 
“Only let me 


you back your 
first thing he 
had happened. 
hear her voice again, for then I 
could not bear it,” he said. Take your 
freedom, Aurelia, and never think that even 
his mother will blame you. 

He shall never be lonely in his blindness, 
for he will have and yet he must be 


gives 
the 

realised what 
hever 


me; 
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alone for ever. Some day I shall see God's 
hand in all.—Yours affectionately, 
SusAN FENWICK. 


LETTER IIL. 


To Paul Fenwick, 
Hazel Dene Hall. 

BELOVED,— Since your mother’s letter 
reached me—thank her, and yet blame her 
for it—I can write and tell you all that is 
inmy heart. Oh! do you not know that to a 
woman the idea of bringing comfort and 
happiness is everything? Did you never 
realise—oh! most ignorant of men—that a 
woman’s is passionate most in _ its 


From the Hon. Aurelia 
Hawthorn, 200, Park Lane, 


love is 
tenderness, its all-womanly protection of the 
suffering? I have sometimes longed for those 
I love to be helpless, that I might help them. 

And now that my wish has come true, 
dearest, did you think so ill of me that you 
imagined that I could face you and be a 
traitor to my own heart because your dear 
eyes are closed to the light? I will be your 
eyes—you shall see the world and the people in 
it through me only, you shall take my views 
of them; and yet your own splendid honesty 


and courage shall lift me up out of my 
narrowness, and you shall show me _ the 
human soul as it ought to be. I do not 


care what the world says, or even what my 
relations say—I am of age. 

Why did I write this letter, when I shall 
reach Hazel Dene almost as soon? Tell your 


mother that she and I will nurse you back 
to health together, without any jealousy. 
Sweetheart, I am coming to you, and, if 


you still want me, we will be married when 
you wish. Blessed thought! you will never 
know when I am wrinkled and old, for in 
your heart you will always see my face at 
its spring. How many a wife must wish 
her husband as you are to-day! 

Do you call my letter cold now? I think you 
could not. I shall be with you before you have 


had time to master all these words, that are 
powerless to express my love for you. 
I must 
you.” 


And 


sign myself, ‘“‘the very eyes of 


AURELIA. 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS AND ANECDOTES. 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


JUNE 15ru,.—St. Paul Crosses to Europe. 
Passage for reading—<Acts xvi. 6—15 





OINTS. New Work. 1. Taken up at God's 
calling. 
2. Begun with prayer. 
3. Blessed with success 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Marching 
Orders. Each day read your 
passage or chapter of Go's 
Word with the idea that you 
are receiving your marching 
orders ; that there is some new 
service to render, some new 
duty to perform, some new 
virtue to acquire. It may 
come by the voice of a fellow- 
creature in need, as it came to St. Paul from 
the man of Macedonia, or it may come by the 
reading of some tale of distress, but be ready 
for the call. Let the attitude of your heart be 
that of Samuel of old: ‘‘Speak, Lord, for Thy 
servant heareth.” And when you hear, do! 
Intercessory Prayer. I am an old man now, for 
it is forty-four years since, after taking my de- 
gree at Cambridge, I was called to the mission 
work of the Church of Christ. After being ac- 
cepted by one of the great missionary societies, I 
was instructed to attend a valedictory gathering 
of myself and other missionaries. Never shall I 
forget that meeting. There were six missionaries 
—four of them with their wives—going abroad for 
the first time, There were also two veterans 
returning after a short holiday. The meeting be 
gan with a hymn whjch carried us back to the 
call of the first missionaries—Andrew and Peter, 
James and John—at the Lake of Galilee. Then 
ihe venerable secretary of the society committed 
us and our work and lives to the care of the 
Father of us all. After that another secretary 
gave us our instructions, and then each of us in 
turn said a few words, mostly speaking of our 
hopes and fears, and asking our friends always 
to remember us in their prayers. And so they 
did. When we reached our destination on the 
other side of the world one letter after another 
told us “at such a time on such a day,” every 
week or month as the case might be, “‘we re 
member you before God in prayer.” ‘There were 
many dark days in our missionary lives—days of 
depression, care and sorrow, but the sweet thought 
of the prayers of beloved friends helped us again 
and again as we ‘“‘ stayed ourselves upon God.” 
Only a Little Seed. A gentleman once carefully 
tried the experiment of trying to raise a harvest 
from one little seed, He planted one seed of 
corn, and next autumn it yielded two full ears. The 
next year, he planted the corn of those two 
ears, and had, as a result, nearly a bushel of 
corn, Again he planted the corn, and at last was 
rewarded with an abundant harvest. So with 
missionary work—one plants and another waters, 
but God gives the increase. 


JUNE 22npD.—A Temperance Lesson. 
Passage for Reading—Romans xiii. 8 14 

POINTS. WHAT THE Law or LOVE INVOLVES 

1. Duty to others—help. 

2. Duty to oneself—temperance. 

3. Duty to Christ—surrender of our whole selves 

ILLUSTRATIONS. The Upsetting Sin. One night 
at a meeting a negro prayed earnestly that he 
and his brethren might be preserved from what 
he called their “upsetting” sins. ** Brother,” 
said one of his friends when he rose from his 
knees, “‘you haven't got the right word. It's 
‘besetting’ not ‘upsetting.’” ‘‘ Brother,” he an 
swered, “if that is so, it is so, but I was praying 
the Lord to save us from the sin of intoxication, 
and if that is not an upsetting sin, I don’t know 
what is.” Sure enough the old negro was right. 
Drunkenness is the upsetting sin more than 
most—upsetting homes and characters, upsetting 
manhood, womanhood and sweet childhood: 
upsetting loves, hopes and joys, aye, and even 
life itself. Let us all help, by all means in ou 
power, to upset the upsetting sin. 

Temperance. *“‘Wine is a mocker.” It was a 
wise man who many years ago wrote these words, 
A mocker promises something he cannot give. 
He promises strength, but gives weakness. Soldiers, 
sailors, miners, labourers, have taken intoxicating 
drink to give strength, but found that it deceived 
them. Years ago in Abyssinia, during a danger 
ous march of four hundred miles, the general 
made the British troops drink nothing but tea. 
The climate was sickly, but only one man fell 
out through sickness. Nansen, the arctic ex- 
plorer, forbids stimulants of all kinds among his 
men. Wine to a man is like spurs to a tired 
horse. Be not then deceived. 

Self-surrender, Faith in the power of the Cross 
will day by day make dead the deeds of the body, 
the lusts of the flesh. This faith will teach us 
to count the Cross with its continual death to 
self as all our glory. The banner under which 
complete victory over sin and death is to be won 
is the Cross. Christ bore the Cross for us, and we 
must bear each cross aftercross. Christ surrendered 
heaven's glory for us, and we must surrender our- 
selves, our lives, our all, to Christ. 


June 29rn.--Review of the Quarter’s Lessons. 
Passage for reading—S¢. Luke ii. 25-35 

PoInTs. 1. The spread of the Gospel. 

2. The success of missionary work. 

3. The union of Jews and Gentiles in Christ. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Livingstone in Africa. When 
Stanley found Livingstone in the heart of Africa 
he begged the old heroic missionary to go home. 
There seemed to be many reasons why he sheuld 
go back te England. His wife was dead; his 
children lived in England; the weight of years 
was pressing upon him, and the shortest march 
wearied him. He was often compelled to halt 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS AND ANECDOTES. 


many days to recover strength after his fre- 
quent attacks of prostrating illness. Moreover, 
he was destitute of men and means to enable 


him to make much practical progress. But, like 
the great Apostle to the Gentiles, none of these 


things moved him, nor counted he his life dear 
to himself. “‘No, no,” he said to Stanley; ‘‘to 


be knighted, as you say, by the Queen, welcomed 
by thousands of missionary enthusiasts, yes—but 
impossible. It must not, cannot, will not be. I 
must finish my task and do what I can to bring 
Africa to Christ.” 

success Of Missions. In the year 1860, writes an 
old clergyman, I spent some months-in a village 
in New Zealand. There were some five hundred 
Maoris in the village, and twice as many more 
in the district around. The first morning I was 
awakened by hearing the church bell ring, and on 
looking at my watch found it was only five o'clock. 
However, I got up and went across the common 
to the church. There were some eighty people met 
for a short service followed by a Bible class. In 
the porch were the tools of the men going to 
work efter the service. The same thing happened 
every morning and evening in the year, while 
on Sunday the large and beautiful church, built 
by the natives themselves, was crowded at all 
the services, Upon inquiry, I found that two out 
of every ten of the whole population were regular 
communicants. It was a wonderful sight on the 
Sunday, when the Lord’s Supper wus administered, 
to see old men with their tattooed faces who in their 
youth had taken part in cannibal feasts now 
meekly kneeling, “clothed and in their right 
mind,” to receive the emblems of Christ's dying 
love. The whole tribe in that district had been 
converted in less than thirty years from heathen- 
ism to Christianity, from the service of the devil 
to God. And it was, under God's blessing, the 
work of one man still alive. At the age of ninety 
he can say with Simeon, *“ Lord, now lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen Thy salvation.” 

Influence of Union. Separate the atoms which 
make the hammer, and each would fall on the 
stone as a snowflake; but, welded into one and 
wielded by the firm arm of the quarryman, 
it will break the massive rock asunder. Oh! if 
all who believe in God, Jews and Gentiles, would 
but wnite in breaking down the stony rock, how 
soon would the earth be full of “the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 


Juty 6ru.—Giving of Mauna. 
Passage for reading—Faodus xvi. 1—15. 

Points. 1. A discontented people. 

2. A leader's patience. 

3. A faithful God. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Ingratitude to God. The English 
proverb says, ‘‘The river past, God is forgotten,” 
to express with mourning how often God, Whose 
help was invoked—it may have been earnestly— 
in the moment of peril, is remembered no more 
as soon as by His help the danger has been 
surmounted. And the Italian form of the proverb 
sounds a still sadder depth of ingratitude, ‘“ The 
peril passed, the saint mocked,” the vows made to 
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God in peril remaining unperformed in safety. 
God provided for the Israelites day by day, yet 
they forgot His power and murmured the moment 
that supplies seemed running short. Are they so 
very unlike ourselves ? 

The Work of Patience. Patience is the guardian 
of faith, the preserver of peace, the cherisher of 
love, the teacher of humility. Patience adorns the 
woman and improves the man, is loved in a child 
and admired in the old. She is beautiful in every 
age. ‘*Let patience have her perfect work” in all. 

God's Promises. God's Word is full of promises, 
as the heavens are full of stars. All are payable 
on demand according to the conditions named. 
They are made freely and paid fully. They have 
been called “cheques on the Bank of Faith.” 
Heaven's security is as good as God can make 
it. The manna never ceased for the Israelites till 
they entered the Promised Land. 


Jury 13rn.—God's Claim upon Man: Duties to God. 
Passage for reading—Exodus xx. 1—11. 

Potnts. 1. His heart for worship. 

2. His words for honour. 

3. His time for service and rest. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Sincerity in Devotion. The Pythag- 
oreans would not allow their disciples to pay 
homage to any of their deities in a thoughtless or 
careless manner. They were to come to the temples 
prepared by meditation at home for their solemn 
worship. Their minds were to be disengaged from 
mere secular occupation that all their soul's devo 
tion might be thrown into their prayers. If such 
was the reverence paid to the gods of the heathen 
by the devotees of superstition, how much more 
should we who worship the Lord of heaven and 
earth seek to yield Him an undivided heart? 

Bridling the Tongue. Speech is the true index of 
character. The tongue is a very small part of the 
body, but it has great power. The Bible compares 
it to a bit in a horse’s mouth. A bit is a small 
thing compared to the size of the horse, yet it is 
able to control the animal. It is also like a rudder, 
which, by a slight movement of the man at the 
wheel, is able to turn and direct the course of a 
large ship. So it is with the tongue. By its means 
there proceed from the mouth the sweetest sounds 
which can be produced on earth, sounds of prayer 
and praise and worship and love, which reach to 
the very throne of God in heaven. And, alas! 
there proceed from the tongue also at times words 
of blasphemy and impurity which might make 
angels weep. It is said that words produce a 
vibration of the air which never ceases. Well 
may all put up the prayer “Set a watch, O Lord, 
before my mouth, and keep the door of my lips.” 

The Sabbath. If the old proverb is true, ““Laborare 
(‘To labour is to pray”), a Christian man is 
praying during six days of the week, and may devote 
the remaining day to praise. He who thoroughly 
enjoys his day of rest lives from morning to night 
in a state of thankfulness to God, and the voice 
of praise will be continually rising from his heart. 
That man is not to be envied who does not hail 
the advent of the Lord’s Day and rejoice in the 
rest and peace it brings to the soul, an earnest of 
the Sabbath of rest hereafter. 


est orare’ 



















By S. Baring-Gould, Author of 
‘** Mehalah,”’ ‘‘ Court Royal,” 
Etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS |. XXXIV. 


Nebo and Bessie Homer, children of a man who had been anxious to give them an edueation that would fit them for some- 
thing better and more intellectual than nail-making, have, on their father’s death, been withdrawn from the colleges to which 
they had been sent, and are forced by Adonijah Saach, the man whom their mother marries, to help in his work. Adonijah is 
brutally cruel to Bessie, and burns her badly. This embitters Nebo, and, after a violent scene with his stepfather, he takes 
Bessie away, first to the home of the Allfours, a curious family of cripples; and when they are driven thence at the command 
of the man Saach, who is something of a money-lender, they set out for a caoperative colony near Bromsgrove, but are overtaken 
on the way by Fred and Sylvia Folly, who take pity on the girl’s weakness and offer shelter to the pair. Sylvia is in love with 
Reginald Oswestry, and sends him by her brother a love token on the eve of his departure for the West Indies, but Fred neglects 
to deliver it, and prevaricates when Sylvia asks about its reception. Nebo interests Sylvia in the life of the nailers, and she 
determines to put at their disposal for allotment gardens a farm which she owns. Saach puts in an appearance at Clentham, the 
home of the Follys, and attempts by bullying to get Bessie back, but fails. Next night he burglariously enters the house, but is 


detected by Fred Folly Nebo appears on the scene in time to save Fred from the violence of Saach, and, to his surprise, the 
intruder is allowed to escape ‘‘ for Bessie’s sake.” Saach ill-treats his wife, who flees to the Allfours for refuge, and while with 
them, unknown to her husband, makes a will, leaving her property, in the event of her death, to Nebo. Her injuries prove 


fatal, and her death occurs in time to break off negotiations upon which her husband has entered for the sale of her property. 
Nebo has already taken possession of Miss Folly’s farm, the Royd, when Abraham Allfours brings him the news of his mother's 
death, and hands him the will. Although he strongly suspects that his stepfather had a hand in his mother’s death, Nebo can 
do nothing in face of the verdict of “‘ Accidental death” returned by the coroner's jury. However, he promises to turn Saach 
out of the cottage, which is now his, and Saach retaliates by carrying off Bessie during her brother's absence. All the efforts of 
her brother and the Follys to find the girl are unavailing. Meanwhile, Nebo sells his property to the men who had been 
negotiating with his stepfather for it, and uses part of the purchase money to aid in establishing a co-operative association among 


the nailers to mitigate the hardships of a labour dispute. 


CHAPTER XXXV. Nothing further had been heard of Bessie, 
but her brother and Fred and Sylvia were 
easier in mind relative to her, since they had 
“We cannot feel too little, hear too much.” come to see the probability of her having gone 
mre tae + away willingly to prevent such a difficulty as 
RED FOLLY was engaged might arise through an attachment growing 
in the sitting-room at to strength between herself and Fred Folly. 
the Royd, transcribing That Saach had been instrumental in getting 
names and addresses into her away was likely enough, but she had as- 
a ledger. That room had  suredly gone and was staying away with her 
been converted into an own consent. 
oftice. Since Bessie’s dis- As Fred was working at his ledger, he no- 
appearance the need for  ticed the grey head of an ass at the window, 
a parlour had ceased. looking in at him with a knowing expression 
It showed plainly that no woman’s hand had _ in its eyes. Next moment he heard a scuffling 
been there for weeks, tidying, decorating, and in the passage, followed by a scratching and 
giving that touch of grace that ever proclaims knocking at the door. 
her presence. He opened, and Abraham Allfours wriggled 
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in; at the same time Fred observed Athaliah, 
paddling forward as well from the entrance, on 
the little wooden seat run on reels, that was 
attached to her body. By means of a couple 
of short sticks she was able to run herself along 
with celerity. 

Both entered the sitting-room (Athaliah in rear 
of her husband), moving in the manner peculiar 
to each severally. 

“Where is Nebo Homer?” 
“Tt is ’ee I’m in want of.” 

“Nebo is absent for a few days,” answered 
Fred, laying aside his pen. “He has gone to 
Bromsgrove, Wednesbury, and _ Birmingham, 
looking out for customers.” 

“’Ow gets on the Association ?” asked Abraham. 

“Oh! it is moving. Some have joined, and 
our prospectus is being eagerly canvassed. 

“Tl tell you wot it is, Mr. Folly,” said 
the crippled man. “ When they thort there wuz 
no money in it, they kep’ shy. But they ’ave 
got the idea now as your sister is at the 
back, and ’er ’ave any amount o’ brass, and 
that ’elps the cause along. When will Nebo be 
‘ome ?” 

“Not till Friday or Saturday.” 

“Well, the-e, Abraham, you're 
Athaliah. “ Wot is to be done?” 

“Can I assist you in any way?” asked Fred. 
“But before anything else, let me help Mrs. 
Allfours into a chair.’ 

“Not the world!” exclaimed the little 
woman, knocking on the floor with her sticks. 
“Tm sure I should tum’mle over an’ crack my 
crown.” 

“No, indeed, you shall run no risk. There is 
a commodious, well-cushioned arm-chair yonder, 
in which you will be safe and most comfort- 
able. You will, I am sure allow me to help 
you into it.” 

“Oh, gemini! Abraham,” said the crippled 
woman, “turn your old grizzled ’ead aside 
whilst a young gen’leman is a-liftin’ your wife 
in ’is arms. It’s shockin’ improper—but_ nice. 
And blamed if old Ned ain’t a-starin’ in at 
the window ’is lower lip down an’ ’is ears 
cocked—amazed as’ is missus be so forward.” 

When Mrs. Allfours had been settled in and 
fitted with cushion’ to hold her in 
place, chuckled and said: “Don’t you 
tell me as beasts ain’t get no ideas of right 
and wrong. They ‘ave. Neddy be won’nerful 
strong in ’is views. "Ee never seed the like o’ 
this afore—I’m sure. Look now, ’ee’s gone an’ 
turned ‘is ‘ead about, and is a-starin’ ’at the 
Clent hills; that means as he don’t approve, 
but ‘ee didn’t turn aside till ‘eed seen me took 
up an’ set in the cheer.” 

“Will you allow me to offer you a 


asked Abraham. 


out,” said 


for 


wi? 


about 
she 


glass of 
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milk ?” asked Fred. “I am sure Mr. Allfours will 
excuse me for a minute or two while I ask for 
some for you, before he and I talk of the busi- 
ness which has brought him here.” 

“Well now,” said Abraham, “I don’t know 
but wot the matter I ’ave come here about may 
interest you an’ Miss Folly ; but of course it be 
most important to Nebo. It is about Bessie.” 

“ Bessie!” exclaimed Fred, kindling. 


“T want to know partic’lar whether the 
perlice ’ave found ’er.” 
“Indeed, they have failed,” answered Fred. 


“Have you lighted on a clue ?” 

“So!” cackled the old woman. 
did nothing?” 

“ Nothing at all.” 

“They searched all round the premisses, I 
‘spose !” said Abraham.” 

“They did this most carefully—but with no 
result.” 

“Did they look in the lane?” 

“T am sure they did, and found nothing 
there.” 


“The perlice 


“See!” crowed the woman. “Them perlice 
is brought up to it, and does nothin’. But 


my ole man wi’ his brains only—see wot ’ee 
can do.” 

“Then you have a clue!” exclaimed Fred. 

“ Better—better than that,” croaked Athaliah 
from her perch. “Didn't I tell you as ’ow 
my Abraham is Al?” 

“Surely, you have not found her!’ 
Fred, the colour flying to his cheeks. 

“You shall ’ear,” said Allfours with solemn 
satisfaction, whilst his wife clucked like a hen. 
“The perlice did nothin’; no, an’ I didn’t 
expect as they would, stuck-up, two-legged 
creatures! No offence, | ope? You didn’t ’appen 
to see me the mornin’ arter her wuz lost, did 
you?” asked Abraham with dignity. 

“T did so. You were driving away from this 
place in your cart.” 

“Ah! I daresay you didn’t give a thought 
as to wot I’d been about ?” 

“T cannot say that I did.” 

“Tid the perlice examin’ the ground about 
the house an’ down the lane ?” 

“Yes, but the weather had been dry, so 
that there was no mud in which footprints 
might be traced.” 

“They didn’t chance to look for wheel-marks?” 


? 


exclaimed 


“T cannot say.” 
“There it is, now. You see the disadvantage 
of bein’ set upright. It don’t give a fellow 


a chance. Now me,” said Abraham, ruffling 
up, “me on all-fours—why, bless you! I know 
every wheel-mark of every cart on the Waste 
Moor. I know the width of the tires, and the 
sort o’ nails they be fastened on with. I know 
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‘ow the wheels run, if loose on the axles or 
not—whether they wobble or run straight. I 
know ’em intimate.” 

“And you recognised the cart in which Bessie 
was carried off by the traces left in the dust!” 
exclaimed Fred breathlessly. 

“T did. Even on a dry road, the wheels 
leave their mark. Hoofs may not—they kick 
up the dust—but the wheel always tells clear. 
And when I saw it I knowed at once who'd 
been there.” 

* And who was that ?” 

“Selina Gadd.” 

“Who is she? 
else, where 
seen her, how she is.” 

‘You leave Al to tell his own story in ‘is 
own way,” remonstrated Athaliah. 

“Wull,” said Abraham consequentially, “EF 


But tell me, before anything 


Bessie is now, and, if you have 


seed more. There ’ad been a cob in the shafts 
as ’ad been eatin’ the grass in the ’edge. I 
could see wheere the cart ’ad stood, an’ if 
nothin’ else would a-told me it wuz Selina’s 
‘oss, I'd a-knowed it from this: the grass ’ad 
been torn all to one side, and that theere 


cobb is wall-eyed on the right. That theere ’oss 


is white, and ain’t a bad un to go—but goes 
shamblin’ like. Selina got it cheap, too—and 


it ‘ave lasted four years already, an’ aint done 
with yet.” 


“But about Bessie?” said Fred, becoming 
impatient. 
“Let the old man tell ’is story ’is own 


way,” was the reproach of Athaliah, as she 
shook a lean finger at Fred. 

“ Selina Gadd,” continued Abraham, “ is one 
as goes about the country peddlin’ nails, just 


as I does, only ’er circuit is ‘arder than mine. 


She goes wi’ shoe-nails right away into 
Wales.” 
“* But what can have induced this woman to 


take Bessie away?” asked Fred. 


“There you are again interruptin’,” said 
Athaliah. “You'll get no good out of that; 
let Al go ’is own pace.” 

“Selina Gadd,” said Abraham, “is a_hard- 


There 


an’ she bein’ friends. 


working woman. ‘ave been words about 
Adonij ih There ‘ave been 
unpleasantness with Susanna over it. I dare- 


say as Nebo never sed nothin’ to you about 


it—’ee ‘ad no call to do so—)but I know ’ee 
ive felt it in time gone by. Saach, he were 
that browbeatin’ an’ hoverbearin’ fellow, that 
[ doubt Nebo speakin’ of it to his face. 


Since Susanna’s death she ‘ave taken charge o’ 
the little nipper—wot could Adonijah do wi’ 
a baby? And nipper, ‘ee 
I ouse a mighty deal. 
as they've a mind to be 


becos of the ave 


been at er I’ve an idea 


married an’ ’ee go 
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an’ live in ’er ‘ouse, and carry on the foggin 


trade theere wi’ his ou’d ’ands just as afore, 
unless you and Nebo with your Association 
cut in an’ spoil the game. Ah! the masters 
are terrible put about over this co-operation. 


They ’ave been meetin’ an’ consultin’ over it, 
an’ passin’ resolutions, I'll be bound.” 

“ Yes,” said Fred impatiently. “ But—abont 
Bessie? Did Selina Gadd carry her off?” 

“She did.” 

“ Where to ?” 

“Into Wales. I ’ave traced ’er. I know wot 
is Selina’s beat, an’ when 1 saw as the cart 
‘ad been at the Royd, then I went right away 
to where she lived, and, sure enough, the ’ouse 
was locked up and ’er and the white cob an’ 
the cart wus away, an’ away they wos for 
more nor a week. There’s a deal of work in 
that theere cob, for all she gave no more nor 
six pounds form and he sed to be fourteen 


year old when ’er bought ’m, and that’s four 
years ago.” 
“Where is Bessie? Have you seen her !” 
“No, I ’ave not seen ’er, but 1 know where 


she is.” 

“ And that is——?” 

“At a little place in the Welsh mountains. 
Selina put ’er there with a saddler as she deals 
with, sellin’ ’im nails.” 

“Good heavens! I 
treated.” 

“Oh, no! those Welsh ain’t so rough an’ cruel 
as be our folk. They're a gentle and kindly 
people. But it’s rather the other way.” 

Fred shifted uneasily in his seat ; he shut the 
ledger, and his hand shook as he did so. “ What 
do you mean, Abraham ¢” 

“Now,” chuckled Athaliah, “didn’t I say 
he was Al? The perlice could do nothin’, but 
wi’ his nose to the ground 


hope she is not badly 


my man, ‘ee ran 
and smelled out the track at once.” 
“Not at once Athaliah,” said Abraham, 


admiration of 
took we 
mek out 
Selina’s course, affairs to 
attend to. But so time 
[ followed the way I knowed she'd been, and 
found out wheere Bessie was.” 

“What do you mean by the Welsh being sv 
much the other way ! ” asked Fred uneasily. 

“They're a kindly people, I said.” 

“ VYes—but—— ” 

“And they’re affectionate.” 

“But Bessie has no relatives there.” 

“Tt don’t require relationship to be atfection 
ate, do it?” 

“Who are they with whom she is! 
Fred. 


putting from him the fulsome 
his wife. “No—not at once. It 
time to consider of, and to 
an’ then I'd my own 
ever I ’ad 


some 


soon as 


isked 
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“Well—you may tek my word she’s kindly 
treated There’s the saddler, and ’is wife, and 
there’s Ben 

“Who is Ben?” 


“Ben, he be the apprentice, a_ fine 
standin’ young chap as ever you see.” 
“She must be taken away,” said Fred hastily. 
“Ah!” said Mrs. Allfours, langhing and sway- 
ing herself in the chair till she nearly tumbled 
out. “My man ’as beat all the perlice ‘ollow. 
There is no denyin’ that ’ee 1s Al.” 


up 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
GROWING TOBACCO. 


more!” 

Winter's Tale, v. 3. 

YY YLVIA shrank from a call on Lady 
Oswestry after the chilling reception 

ko she had received sume time previously, 

heen returned. 


knowing also that this visit had not 

The visit had, indeed, been a 

formal call after a dinner-party, and did not 
necessitate one from Lady Oswestry. Neverthe- 
less, formerly so long a time had not intervened 


Descend ; be stone no 


between her visits. 
But she could not omit an application to the 


Oswestrys, when starting a charity on belalf 
of the distressed nailers, as they were the 
leading family in the neighbourhood. There 
were a good many of the well-to-do new 


people who, when asked to assist, were certain 
to inyuire, “ What are the Oswestrys doing?’ 
and to take their cue accordingly. Moreover, 
it would be a manifest slight not to ask the 
patronage of the Swinwood family—and on 
such a breach of etiqnette Sylvia could not 
venture. 

A visit would be em} arrassing, doubtless, but 
there had been no open and declared rupture, 
fall in the temperature of the friend- 
Sylvia determined that no 


only a 


ship; and was 


personal feelings on her part should stand in 
the way of doing that which she regarded 
as a duty. 


Accordingly she drove over to the Park, and 
was the drawing-room as Lad) 
Oswestry taking leave of a mutual 
wquaintance, just terminating her visit. As 
this latter held the hand of the hostess, in 
bidding good-bye, she * | trust that you 
have received good news of Mr. Reginald?!” 


into 


was 


shown 


said : 


‘Yes, thank you; we received a letter last 
Tuesday,” replied Lady Oswestry. “He was 
well, and interes ed in the island, but feeling 
It very hot.” Then she turned, and, casting a 


‘He is grow- 
apply 


stony eye at Sylvia, she added: 


ing tohaeco. He was encouraged to 
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himself to this, and now his whole attention is 
devoted to tobacco-growing.” 

Whatever might have been Lady Oswestry’s 
feelings towards Sylvia, she bad the grace not 
to show them before this lady caller, and i! 
there were a lack of warmth in the reception ot 
Sylvia, it was not made obvious to a_ third 
person, though the girl herself might be sensible 
of it. 

But Sylvia was prepared for this. She 
nothing wherewith to reproach herself, 
reserve on the part of the hostess was 
to be expected as the consequence Of a sense 


had 
and 


some 


of awkwardness under recent unpleasant cir- 
cumstances. 
“T don’t see quite why she should visit 


Reginald’s bad conduct on me,” Sylvia said to 
herself. “ But one must make allowance for a 
woman’s nature and a mother’s disappointment. 

Lady Oswestry put her hand to the bell, and 


the visitor departed. Then her eyes became 
frosty, and she did not at once resume her 
seat, but stood in an expectant attitude. 
Sylvia slightly coloured. 
“T have uot come, Lady Oswestry,” she 


said, “to make a formal call, but to plead in 
behalf of a charity that is not to call itself by 
that name, nor to be supposed to be such. | 
am going round the neighbourhood, and I 
could do no other than begin with you, and 
endeavour as best I might to engage your in- 
terest, and to secure your assistance.” 

“Pray take a chair,” said the hostess, a little 
less coldly. 

Sylvia had previously been seated, but, seeing 
that Lady Oswestry made no motion to resume 
her chair, she also had risen. 

Now, however, with a flutter at the heart, she 


said, as the lady reseated herself, “You know 
about this distressing strike, and that many 
thousavd hands are thrown out of work.” 


“They have gone out voluntarily, so that I 
should hardly call that being thrown out, A 
boy who dives from a boat cannot complain 
that he is cast out.” 

“They have been obliged to strike.’ 

“ But it is absurd—all about a penny.” 


“\ penny in a thousand nails. That means 


a good many shillings in the month. Say that 
a hard-working nailer makes three hundred 


thousand in the month—that means twenty-five 
shillings A penny to these men is 
what a crown is to you. But whether the men 
Wrong is not a question I care to 
ilebate, nor am | come for that purpose. | 
am thinking of the wives and children. It is 
for them I ask, and not for the men.” 
“What! you want a subscription / 
hardly do, to support a strike.” 


less 


wage. 


be right on 


This will 
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“T leave the men out of consideration alto- 
gether. Do let me plead for the little children 
and for their mothers. What I ask for is, not 
money, but warm elothing and such comforts 
as may enable them to bear up against the 
coming winter. Thousands of pounds that 
might have been spent here in the naileries 
have been and will be diverted elsewhere.” 

“And who but the men are to blame?” 

“Oh, Lady Oswestry! put the men aside. 
Think only of those who suffer, who must suffer 
—the little children insufficiently fed, without 
warm clothing, with burst and worn-out shoes 
—wet, cold, coughing, fevered—all this must 
be, because of the strike. I do not doubt 
that there will be plenty of little graves this 
winter in the churchyard, of children who have 
died through need of the necessaries of life. 
Oh, Lady Oswestry ! when you lie in your bed, 
with a fire in your room, and with an eider 
down quilt over you, think of the beds under 
the bare tiling, over which the ragged gowns 
are cast for a little warmth, when the frost is 


biting. I do not ask you to take my side in 
the matter of the strike. Perhaps the men 
are fools and are cutting off their noses to 


spite their faces—but it is their feeble belongings 
who suffer. I wish to start a great rummage 
sale, that the poor things may be able to get 
warm clothing, shoes and blankets for a trifle. 
I do not want to give the things away, but 
just to let folk buy at a nominal price. Then 
the altering, the fitting and adapting of the 
clothing will occupy the hands and heads of 
the mothers.” 

“T do not know what Sir Michael’s views on 
the strike are,” said Lady Oswestry, “ but I should 
wish to consult him first. You have, I suppose, 
formed your own opinion on it?” 

“Yes, I have had every occasion for so doing.” 

“T must talk the matter over with my husband.” 

“But do not act upon any opinion formed 
as to the justifiability or not of the strike. 
That is beside the mark. There is the fact of 
destitution to be faced, the fact of winter 
coming on—and no provision laid up for it. 
Consider, the men are earning nothing. Not 
one penny is coming in. And this is_ being 
prolonged from week to week. It is the old 
story of ‘Pull Tiger, pull Duff’ being enacted 
before our eyes. My own belief is that the 
masters have a supply of nails in store, and 
that they are content to let the strike go on 
till they have got rid of their accumulation.” 

“You cannot surely expect them to go on 
buying nails that they do not want at a price 
that does not pay!” 

“Certainly not. If it be as I have said, 
then there is some justification for the masters. 
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But the men cannot live on the starving wage 
offered. Consequently they say so in their 
dumb, and perhaps stupid, fashion—by striking, 
The masters will get rid of their nails, and 
then will be ready to buy again—and hope to 
buy at the reduced price. Meanwhile—nisery, 
Aye, “and afterwards misery still, for every 
household will be burdened with debt which 
can ill be repaid—at the reduced price, never.” 

“It seems to me that this is an economic law, 
which will act, and in acting produces hardship,” 

“Tt is so—an economic law producing hard- 
ship, and therefore inevitable. When a coal-mineg 
explodes, when a ship founders, these accidents 
are due to law; nevertheless the merciful ex. 
tend their hands to relieve the widows and 
orphans of the colliers and sailors. Do to the 
wives and little ones of the nail-makers what 
you would do to the families of colliers after 
an explosion of fire-damp.” 

“There must be wrong somewhere,” said Lady 
Oswestry, “either on the side of the men or 
of the masters.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” answered Sylvia 
“Tf the masters cannot sell their glut of nails, 
they are perfectly right in saying ‘We will 
buy no more, or buy only at a reduced rate’ 
And the men are perfectly right in saying, ‘At 
a reduced rate we cannot live; we will have 
a fair wage, or none at all.’ But is it not 
possible that the wrong may be neither in the 
men, nor in the masters, but in the system? The 
system is one which mulcts the worker of the 
fult profit that should be his, as it interposes 
the middleman between the makers and _ the 
final purchaser. I hope that we shall be able 
to break down this system.” 

“We—how? You! By means of your Rag 
Fair?” 

“Oh, no, no! that has nothing at all to do 
with it. That is a palliative for a present 
evil. What I referred to was our Co-operative 
Association of Nailers.” 

“Our—are you starting one 

“1? Oh, dear no! But Fred has gone in for 
it with wonderful enthusiasm. You would 
hardly know him now, he is so _ different, 
having found a way to make himself useful. 
What interests him, interests me.” 

“Well, T will consult Sir Michael.” 


9” 


“Oh! Lady Oswestry, do not throw cold 
water on my scheme.” 
“T shall most assuredly send you some 


articles that are likely to be of use,” said the 
lady, slightly rising in her chair, and Sylvia 
took the hint and rose as well. ‘ Certainly you 
shall have something, but I do not wish my 
name to appear as patroness. You understand, 
1 am truly sorry for the poor things, and will 
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gladly do what I can for them, but I must 
not commit myself till [ have discussed the 
matter with Sir Michael, and have learned his 
opinion.” 

Sylvia held out her hand. 

The interview was not very encouraging, and 
yet she had gained as much as she could 
have expected, 


“*You know about this distressing strike. 


The masters had more facilities for disseminat- 
ing their views and influencing opinion than 
had the nailers, and the prevailing tone of 
thought among the educated and well-off was 
against the strikers. 

“T thank you,” said Sylvia; “I do thank 
you, on behalf of the cold and the naked and 
the hungry.” Then, as she was passing to the 
door, she turned and said—“I was so glad to 
hear that Mr. Reginald is well.” 

“He is growing tobacco,” observed the hostess, 
icicle oxce more. “ He was urged 
He hopes to grow 
He hopes to get 
Whether this is 
my son as a 


becoming an 
to do so, and he does it. 
it to considerable advantage. 
up an interest in _ tobacco. 
what I should have wished for 
fond mother, whether it is such a career as 
his father might have carved out for him, 
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that is not for me to say. He has set himself 
to grow tobacco.” 

As Sylvia drove away, she asked herself— 
“What on earth does that woman mean by 
poking at me, in the way she does, the tobacco- 
growing of Reginald? It is just as though it 
were I who had driven him from his country 
and had converted him into a tobacco-planter.” 





CHAPTER XXXVII 


OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY. 


“ For unfelt imaginations, 
They often feel a world of restless care.” 
Richard IIT, i. 4. 
YHEN Sylvia reached home after a 
/V/ series of visits none of which had 
been fully successful, for all partook 
of the uncertainty and half-hearted- 
ness of the interview with Lady Oswestry, 
she found Fred awaiting her with impatience, 
in a flushed and restless condition. 
Hardly had he helped her down from 
dog-cart before he burst forth with—“ Oh, Sylvia, 
she is found !” 
“Who? Bessie?” 
“Bessie has been tracked by Abraham Allfours, 
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the cripple. She is in Wales, somewhere amoug 
the mountains in a very solitary spot, and at 
a saddler’s. Sylvia! we must have her back 
at once.” 

“If you will tell me where she is,” said 
Sylvia, “I will go and see her; there is 
absolutely no necessity for you to accompany 
me. As to having her back here—that depends. 
She may not care to return, and it may not 
be advisable that she should. Is she well?” 

“Yes—well, and kindly treated—but I am 
uneasy. I am afraid of too kind treatment—of 
its assuming an affectionate complexion. I am 
in a fidget.” 

“T cannot go until to-morrow, Fred, and I 
should prefer to see Nebo first.” 

“Oh! go to-morrow. I am so uneasy; train 
to Shrewsbury and stay the night there, and 
push on next morning early, by the first train, 
and do it in a day.” 

“No, Fred, I have some preparations to make. 
I cannot act so precipitately. Why cannot. Nebo 
go?” 

“He is away, he will not be home till 
Saturday. “There is a quick train ata quarter- 
past eight or thereabouts, and you change at 
Wolverhampton to an express which lands you 
at Shrewsbury at ten. There is sure to be some 
train in connection with that on the Welsh lines.” 

“You are driving me off very early.” 

“ But it is to an express, Sylvia. How can 
you reckon on not sticking at Shrewsbury for 
Heaven knows how long, by any other? When 
you reach the little Welsh station, you will 
have to dine whilst they look about for some 
conveyance to take you on. It is four miles 
from the nearest station, Abraham tells me. 
There is certain to be no cab in attendance.” 

“Well, we will discuss this after dinner.” 

During the meal Fred ate little, and Sylvia 
saw by his every movement that he could hardly 
restrain his impatience. 

She was in adilemma. She was anxious that 
Bessie should be in a comfortable situation, and 
among kind people ; she was concerned at the 
strong passion exhibited by her brother, and 
was most unwilling to bring Bessie and him 
once more together. If only they might be kept 
apart, it was to be hoped that time would cool 
his ardour, and that reason would assert its 
supremacy over his heart. 

When dessert was served, and the brother 
and sister were left together, Fred lighted a 
cigarette, and drew his chair to the hearth. 
The evenings were beginning to close in, and 
a fire was pleasant, though not necessary. 
“Now, Sylvia,” he began, “let us have it out.” 

“My dear Fred,” said his sister gravely, 
“you seem to me to be in a fever.” 










































“Of course I am, when that poor girl js 
among people of whom I know nothing—and 
exposed to—we know not what.” 

“How came Bessie there?” 

“T will tell you what I have heard trom that 
crippled man. It would seem that old Saach 
was determined to carry the girl away, out of 
spite against Nebo, because he knew that 
nothing would distress him more than the loss 
of his sister. But he did not see how he could 
effect it without assistance. There is a woman 
of the name of Gadd, whom, it is_ reported, 
he intends to marry. I cannot tell where he 
would have put Bessie, and how he would 
have treated her, had he been alone in this 
abduction case, but that woman Gadd would 
consent to be a party in the matter only on con- 
dition that Bessie should be put in a respect. 
able place among decent people. As she was 
looking to marry Saach, she could not refuse to 
help him, but she had sufficient grace in her 
to make her insist that Bessie should come to 
no harm. But for her, there is no knowing 
what Saach might have done. Abraham man- 
aged to find out all about the matter from the 
woman after he had discovered where Bessie 
had been put, and who had put her there. 
But Gadd was in a dire fright lest Saach 
should learn that she had spoken of the affair, 
and alarmed lest he should suppose that the 
secret had been discovered through her. This 
woman, Gadd, goes about with her cart selling 
the kind of nails that the Welsh most affect 
for their boots. And some small people such 
as she and Abraham Allfours pick up a living 
in this way by peddling nails in out-of-the- 
way places—some in Wales, some in Yorkshire, 
and some I believe even in Cumberland. 
However, that is neither here nor there. This 
Gadd took Bessie away with her on her Welsh 
round, and disposed of her to a saddler up in 
the hills who wanted a girl, because his wife 
was ina decline. That is all I know. Abraham 
says that he did not see Bessie, but he heard 
about her. He durst not trade on Mrs. Gadd’s 
beat ; it would be against their code of morals 
or etiquette. But he instituted inquiries.” 

“Will she consent to return ?” asked Sylvia, 
and looked straight into her brother’s face. 

Fred made no answer. He held his cigarette 
between two fingers, and gazed dreamily into 
the fire. After a long pause, Sylvia said : 

“Tam not by any means satisfied that she 
ought to be brought away. She could not have 
been taken from the Royd without her consent, 
nor kept away all this while against her will, 
She must have some cogent reason for remaining 
where she is.” 

Again the two lapsed into silenc 
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Fred’s cigarette had gone out. He lighted 
it again, but the hand shook that held the 
cigarette, and that which manipulated the match 
was unsteady. 

After another long pause, prolonged till it was 
become awkward, Sylvia broke silence: “I will 
keep my word, Fred. I will go to this Welsh 
hamlet, and see for myself that she is in proper 


hands, but I cannot undertake to bring her 
back.” 
“Not bring her back!” He leaned the hand 


with the cigarette between the fingers on his 
knee, and looked reproachfully at his sister. 

“No; I shall dissuade her from so doing, 
even if she were inclined to it, which I do not 
suppose she is. She is much likely to 
feel that her proper place is amongst the Welsh 
hills. But, my dear brother—to be plain, I could 
not conscientiously advise her to do other. Fred, 
it will never do. You will yourself feel it.” 

“What, Sylvia?” 

“You cannot marry her.” 


more 


“Sylvia,” said her brother, and the depth 
of his emution made itself audible in his 
voice, “as things are, I suppose not, but you 
cannot tell how much I think of her. You 


have yourself said that she is a lady in heart 
and mind.” 

“Yes, Lallow that. But think of the appalling 
stepfather, and that enfant terrible, Nebo. — If 
you were to marry her, you would have them 
on your and to have Nebo as a 
brother-in-law is a thing to shudder at, not to 
see,” 

“T appreciate all your objections. I never, 
however, could feel for anyone as I do for her. 
She is in my thoughts by night and by day. 
| don’t know how I can get over my affection 
for her. 

“Fred, if she has the moral strength to remain 
from her brother and 
what has been made her home, you must not 
show yourself weaker than a woman. Bear your 
trouble, and fight your fight out; be firm, and 
vermaster that warm, impulsive, and generous 
eart of yours. 


shoulders ; 


n voluntary banishment 


“T cannot, Sylvia. I do love herso. I have 
thrown myself into the Co-operative scheme of 
Nebo’s, and I really am deeply engaged in it, 
tor it is her people I- am trying to assist. I 
lave this ever before my eyes—~her people. 
\nd then I have got to endure Nebo and his 
ippish ways. I could not do so but that I 
‘now him to be her brother, and so make 


illowances. Ne vertheless, there is a lot of good 


n him, there really is. 


“Fred, you are not the only one who is 
1 4 ' : 
illed on to suffer. There are others, beside 
yours ho have formed hopeless attachments, 
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und have to fight against them, and subdue 
their own tumultuously beating hearts. If 
others have to do this—why should not you?” 
Her voice became soft and tremulous. 

“No doubt,” replied Fred. “But, then, I 
very much question whether others have felt 
so deeply as myself. Transient flames are soon 
quenched, but not deep-seated fires. Oh, Sylvia, 
what a girl she is!—a girl for whom one would 
storm a tower, a girl to go through the world 
with. Why, with her at my side. I would not 
care a hang for the Oswestrys and Faulkeners 
and the whole lot of society people we know.” 

“It is not Bessie alone you have to think of. 
You must regard Consider, Fred, how 
could you or [ possibly invite Nebo to dine 
with our ordinary acquaintances? He would 
bluster out his advanced opinions, bear with no 
opposition, and make his presence insufferable 
And as a brother-in-law, could you or I ex 
clude him without seeming to slight him ?—and 
that he would angrily resent.” 

“Sylvia,” said Fred, “it is for me now to 
take up the cudgels for Nebo. He is not the 
bear you suppose. He jis beginning to get into 
his noeddle a glimpse of an idea that he does 
not know everything, and that there are cor- 
relative truths and forces acting in life of which 
hitherto he has taken no account.” 

“T value Nebo highly,” said Sylvia; 
socially he is impossible.’ 

Fred was silent and depressed. 

“Then,” pursued Sylvia, “there is that step- 
father. You know how he forced his way in 
here, and was only to be ejected by the appli- 
cation of a golf-club to his back. Do you for 
a moment suppose that he would consent to be 
kept at a distance? Not he; he would haunt 
you, and the annoyance so caused would sow a 
seed of irritation against Bessie, who had in 
voluntarily brought you within the range of such 
vexations. No, Fred, you must consider yoursel!, 
and consider me as well.” 

Fred heaved a deep sigh, and threw away his 
half-smoked cigarette ; and then he put his head 
in his hands and remained bowed and silent. 

Sylvia looked at him, with affection flowing 
from her eyes. 

He was a dear feliow, so true, so guileless, 
and so well-meaning. 3ut oh! she thought, 
so weak. Hitherto he had had no affaire d: 
ceur, he had been quite unsinged. The young 
ladies of the neighbourhood were aware that he 
possessed but a hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum, with no prospect of increase, that he 
had no profession, and they therefore passed 
him by without an effort to capture him. 

Now and then it had been mooted that he 
should enter into some business—it was a little 
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late for him to think of a profession—but he 
had shown no eagerness to buckle to work, “A 
hundred and fifty will do for me,” he had said. 
“T have no thoughts of marrying.” 

“Come, dear old boy,” said Sylvia ; “we will 
go into the drawing-room, and you shall sing.” 

“T can’t sing.” 

“Yes, you can, but you have lost the taste 
for the old trash.” 

Then Sylvia took his hand between her own 
and pressed it, and, half laughing, half in tears, 
she said : 

‘And all the tunes that he could play, 
Were, ‘Over the hills and far away.’” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE MARECHAL NIEL ROSE AGAIN. 


“(‘AOME,” said Sylvia, “you must think 
of something else. I really need your 
assistance. JI have been to several 
places to-day and have had promises 

of clothes and so on for my rummage 

sale. I have been turning out my own 
wardrobe and drawers and boxes, and, have 
found an incredible number of things that are 
of no manner of use to me; some have gone 
out of fashion, some are a little frayed, some 
sun-faded ; and these will cut up into frocks 
for children, and make very pretty ones, too. 

Have you anything that can be thrown into the 

heap ?” 

“T have a number of old coats and waist. 
coats and so on. There is my red hunting coat 
that got much discoloured last season, and I 
cannot wear it for the next. But you will 
hardly care to equip one of your nailers in 
pink.” 

“The cloth is sound and good, and I will 
have it dyed.” 

“And there is that check morning suit against 
which you entertained such an aversion,” said 
Fred. 

“Tt was horsey, and you were intolerable 
in it.” 

“T have not ventured to put it on since 
that day you withered me with your scorn. 
You are heartily welcome to that. I cannot 
possibly invest my lordly form in it again and 
maintain my self-respect. I say, Sylvia, how did 
you get on with your begging to-day ?” 

“Only so-so. There is a prejudice abroad. 
The men are seen loafing about, lounging at 
corners, and at the doors of public-houses, and 
those persons I have asked to give reply that they 
do not see why they should encourage idleness. 
They take an entirely one-sided view of the 
strike, because they know no better, and judge 


by appearances, which in this case, as in others, 
are deceptive.’ 

“And you enlightened them ?” 

“JT did what I could. I put the condition of 
affairs before them in a new way, but there 
remains the stubborn fact that the men are 
lounging about with their hands in their pockets, 
and some have been up before the magistrates 
on the charge of drunkenness.” 

“T do not see that a strike can mean any- 
thing else except the taking the hands off from 
the anvil and the hammer. It is surely im. 
material whether they hold them behind their 
backs or put them into their pockets.” 

“Of course,” said Sylvia, “a strike means the 
cessation of work; folk see that there are evil 
effects, and attribute them to the strike, and 
not to the cause which provoked the strike.” 

“ Sylvia, if only your scheme of the allotments 
had been started last Christmas instead of at 
midsummer ! ” 

“Tt was not my scheme at all ; it was suggested 
by Nebo.” 

“Well, the scheme—if it had been at work, 
the men would all be busy, their hands em- 
ployed with the spade and fork. So also with 
the cow scheme——’ 

“That also was not mine.” 

“No, Nebo suggested it. That, so far, is in 
abeyance. The men have not the money, and 
cannot rent the cows.” 

“Quite so, but it requires a little time to 
get our plans brought into working order. So 
soon as the Association 1s in swing, the money 
will begin to flow, the men’s courage will re- 
vive, and the other scheme will go forward 
smoothly. There will be no more strikes—there 
can be none, when there are no masters against 
whom to combine, for the men will be their 
own masters in a co-operative association. 
Nebo is away settling about the disposal of 
the nails. By selling at the old price we 
defeat the masters all along the line. They 
may, in time, be brought to their knees, but 
too late to save themselves.” 

“T firmly believe,tFred, that with our three 
undertakings, the Co-operative Society at the 
base, and the cow-letting, and the allotments 
as an upper storey, we shall alter the condition 
of the Waste Moor from grind and pinch to 
one of comparative well-being.” 

“T am sure of it,” said Fred. 

“Then it will be due to Nebo. And for that 
we must be grateful and forgive a good deal.” 

“No, Sylvia, it will not be altogether Nebo’s 
work. He would have been powerless without 
your purse to draw upon. This is a_ lesson 
that he has to take to heart—the lesson that 
the regeneration of the working man, to be 
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effectively achieved, 
must be a matter for 
combined effort, and 
cannot be done by 
one - sided striving 
after emancipation.” 
“And,” added 
Sylvia, “it is a lesson 
for us who have 
plenty of means, 
whether in land, or 
in securities of vari- 
ous sorts, that, if we 
do not apply ourselves 
to the problem, the 
working man, with no 
adequate knowledge 
of the laws of social 
and commercial 
economy, will take 
the matter into his 
own hands and upset 
the whole kettle of 
fish. But to return 
to our rags. I will 
clear a table’ on 
which you can spread 
out your contributions 
to my rummage sale.” 
Fred departed, and 
Sylvia looked after 
him with a_ smile. 
She loved her brother. 
She regarded him, 
justly, as a prince of 
the fainéant order. 














Of late, however, she 
had noticed a con- 
siderable alteration in 


him. He had become 
stronger. For the first time in his life he had 
felt a powerful passion, and he had _ been 


engaged in a struggle with it. 

Whether beaten or not in the contest, the 
fact that he had fought would serve to stiffen 
his character. He had gained, moreover, by 
contact with Nebo. The latter one of 
those strong-willed men who have a purpose 
and carry it out, regardless of every consider- 
ation, ignorant of their own limitations. 

Fred had hitherto been as a leaf drifting on 
the glassy surface of life, and was now brought 
within the current of 


Was 


influence of the strong 


Nebo’s will. He had become conscious of lack 
of purpose, was ashamed of it, and the man 
in him was coming to the birth. 

The lassitude that showed itself in his face 


had given way to expression ; lack of conviction 
had passed, and he was possessed by zeal for 


““*Pred! Fred! what have you done?’ ”—). 830. 


the Co-operative Association. Above all, he 
had been roused into sympathy for his fellows. 
How far this sympathy was the work of Nebo, 
how far due to his love for Bessie, Sylvia 
might ask herself, but would find no answer. 
Fred himself could not have discriminated in 
his own heart. 

Presently in he came, a pile of garments in 
his arms, with a laughing face above it. 

“Do look at this mountain, Sylvia,” he said. 
“T have any number of articles here, of the 
most varied description, for which I have no longer 
any use, and which, if allowed to remain in 
my wardrobe, will become the prey to moths. 
They have been accumulating, and it will be 
as much a charity to me to rid me of them as 
it will be to the nailers to acquire them.” He 
threw down the heap upon the table, and drew 
back. “There!” he continued. “There are these 
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coloured shirts. They shrank in the washing, 
and are now so short in the arm that I cannot 


possibly wear them. They will do for some of 


the hobbledehoys. Here are a dozen collars ; I 
stupidly ordered them the wrong dimensions, 
and now they strangle me. Which -is_ the 
style most affected by your Waste Moor pets? 
Grosvenor, Napier, or Bedford? I fear 1 can 
only accommodate them with the Guards 
pattern. My dannel cricketing suit goes with 
the rest; I ‘must have a new set. Here is a 
rug also—the moth has got into it, but it 
will serve to keep a bed warm; and these 
are an old shooting coat and continuations 
that are the worse for wear. I have thrown 
in a scarf or two to make the nailers look 
pretty on Sundays.” 

“Oh, Fred!” said Sylvia as she turned the heap 
over, “you have brought down a dress coat.” 

“T know I have. I abandon that also. Do 
you recollect our dinner at the Oswestry’s, 
the last dinner we have been at there ?” 

“T have good reason to remember it.’ 

“Well, the stupid footman upset the soup over 
it. I have not been able to wear it since, 
and I shall never venture myself in it again. 
The grease cannot be got out, and it is marked 
for ever and a day.” 

“Tt will cut up into a boy’s jacket. Have 
you cleared the pockets?” 

“No; I will do so. I invariably keep a 
kerchief in reserve in the tail. I am _ so 
forgetful, and am liable, when too late, to 
find I have gone out short of one.” 

He put his hand into a pocket and drew 
forth a crumpled white handkerchief that dif- 
fused a fragrance of heliotrope. 

“And in the breast? said Sylvia. 

Fred thrust in his hand, and drew out a 
packet of white paper, neatly folded. 

“Fred!” exclaimed Sylvia with a start. 

The young man stood for a moment discon- 
certed, and then proceeded to unfold the parcel. 
It disclosed a withered Maréchal Niel rose. 

“Fred! Fred! what have you done?” gasped 
Sylvia, white and quivering. 

“T don’t understand,” he said, in bewilderment. 

“You assured me that you had given this 
to Reginald Oswestry—the morning after that 
dinner.” 

“So I did,” he answered. “I know that I 
did so.” 

He seated himself and put his hand to his head. 

Sylvia stood trembling and sick at heart, 
looking at her brother. 

“T believe I made a hideous mistake,” said 
Fred at length. “Do you recall how that I had 
lost my tobacco pouch, and how that I had folded 
some golden Virginia in a sheet of white paper, 
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and had put it into my breast pocket, intending 
to make cigarettes on-my way home? Then—yes, 
you must remember—you asked me for some 
paper, and I tore off half the enfolding sheet 
and gave it to you. You remember that?” 

“Yes,” said Sylvia faintly. 

“That was after you had - been questioning 
me about the governess who made love to 
Reggie. Well, when you had the bit of paper, 
you folded something up in it.” 

“Tt was a rose.” 

“YT don’t think I particularly noticed what 
it was. Then, when you had done so, you 
gave it to me and told me to take it over to 
Swinwood next morning, and to put it into 
Reggie’s hands.” 

“It was so.” Sylvia was obliged to hold 
the back of a chair; her head was reeling. 

“J put your parcel into the same pocket as 
that in which was the tobacco, I suppose 
Bothered if I did not by mistake take the 
tobacco to Reggie in place of the rose! The 
two packets were yrecisely alike—and I neve 
thought of looking into them to distinguish 
which was which.” 

“Oh, Fred! Fred!” exclaimed Sylvia, and 
burst into tears, and stood trembling in every 
limb. “Now I understand it all—his conduet 
and Lady Oswestry’s words.” 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A BAG OF NAILS. 

“How now? What means death in this rude assault?’ 
Richard IL, v. 5. 
YEBO walked from the station ; he had 
executed his purpose. He had come 
1 to an agreement with the several 
dealers to take the nails of the 
Co-operative Association. But he had found 
that there was some reluctance among them to 
do so. They were afraid of the masters, who 
would combine against them, if they learned 
that they purchased from the Society. It was 
finally agreed that consignments of _ nails 
should not be made directly to the firm, but 
to third parties—or that they should be sent 
as ware of another description, and that no 
cases or bags should bear on them the address 

of the Forgers’ Association. 

It was remarkable how nervous the dealers 
were. It showed to Nebo that the forces mar- 
shalled against him were more powerful than 
he had anticipated. It also showed him that 
in the trade very little confidence was placed 
in the possibility of a co-operative  suciety 
holding together and proving a financial success. 
The offer of the bonds to the purchasers as 
an inducement to deal with the Society finally 
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led the firms to whom the offer was made 
to consent to deal. 

Nebo carried a bag of samples 
shoulder, and walked at a brisk pace. 

The morning was bright; a little frost had 
settled in the night,and the leaves of the trees 
were touched. 

He passed through the Waste Moor. A few 
men were about, not many. During the strike 
they lay a-bed till late, but the women were up, 
und the children were on their way to school. 

Nebo was elated. He was now ready to 
invite the nailers to bring their wares to his 
counter ; and he had sufficient capital to stand 
the drain there would be, when the workers 
resumed their hammers, and the chime of the 
anvil began again in the district. 

He looked about him with a cheerful face. 
Thé masters had played into his hands, and 
he was confident that in the end this strike 
would be hailed by all the nailers as setting 
theme free from their Egyptian bondage. 

He had contracted for rods, with the manu- 
facturers of Wednesbury and Birmingham, and 
he had purchased small coal, so that he would 
be able to supply the men with everything 
the resumption of work at a 
price very much under that at which rods and 
al were furnished by the foggers. 

As he went by the “Nailers Arms,” he saw 
Saach leaning against the wall smoking. He 
lid not salute his stepfather. All intercourse 


over his 


necessary for 


etween them he held to be broken off. 

But Adonijah did not seem to be inclined 
to be passed so churlishly. He uttered a 
whistle, between his teeth, and came towards 


Nebo, and accosted him. 
“Wheere be 
nails 
“If you want to know whither I am going.” 
said Nebo, “it is to the Royd. As to 
[ am not going to tell you.” 


you goin’ or comin’ from with 


them he asked. 
where 


I come from 


“But supposin’ I can tell? I know what 
you're arter. You've been about samplin’, you 
we, and beatin’ up o’ customers. J can tell 


vou—let them look out as buys of your consarn. 
We'll suffer. If you can get a few 
dirty nailers together, we can get together a 
whole body of monied men.” 

Nebo made no reply. He walked on his way. 
To his annoyance, Adonijah accompanied him. 
the cluster of nail- 
makers’ cottages that constituted the settlement 
of the Waste Moor, and they saw where the 
site that had been occupied by several houses, 
but which Nebo had sold, was now in process 
of being made ready for the pottery works. 
Already the cottages had been pulled down, and 
a fence had thrown up enclosing the 


mek ’em 


They were soon beyond 


been 


$31 


whole plot of ten to twelve acres. The company 
had been successful in acquiring a little more 
land that adjoined. Already the foundations 
were being laid for the kiins and drying sheds 
and various other buildings connected with the 
undertaking. 

“Theere!” said Saach, sweeping the site 
with his tobacco pipe, “if ever a man wos 
cheated out o’ ’is belongin’s, that man is !. 
Td been and all but settled and received the 
price, when”—with an oath—“ you stepped in 
wi that theere bloomin’ will and upset me. | 
wish I had contested it. I believe it was got 
out o’ Susanna by false pertences.” 


Nebo said nothing. He stood still anid 
looked at Saach. As he did so, he observed 


that a man was following, with'a heavy stick 
under his arm. He knew the fellow, an Irish 
man, named Murphy, a specially ill-conditioned, 
evilly disposed hanger-on upon the colony of the 
Waste Moor. 

Adonijah also halted and confronted his step- 
son. Presently Nebo resumed his walk, and 
Saach at once stepped out in the same direction. 

This was too much for Nebo. 

He turned and said angrily, “ What do you 
want with me? I desire to be alone.” 

“This be the Queen’s ‘igh road. I ‘spose 
there be no law why I shouldn’t go along it, if 
I please.” 

Nebo went forward, resolved not to speak 
with his stepfather more than was necessary. 

“Come ’ere now,” pursued Saach ; “ wot’s the 


good of us bein’ unfriendly? It’s not me as 
keares to ‘ave ill blood between us. Everyone 


knows I’m a good fellow an’ amiable when not 


crossed. You've took a dirty advantage of me. 
But I bear no malice, not I. An’ the. reason 
why I be walkin’ with you now is that I’ve 


a proposal to make.” 

“No proposal from you is likely to be en 
tertained by me,” answered Nebo. 

As he turned to speak, he observed that 
Murphy was still behind, and was drawing nearer 

“Ts that fellow your companion?” he asked. 

“Who—Pat Murphy! Not ‘ee. If ’ee likes 
to walk abroad in the mornin’ and snuff the 
air, it’s no odds of yours.” 

“Tt is my conviction that you whistled and 
called him out from the tavern.” 

“T whistled, [ allow—whether he came 
at my whistle I can’t Will you listen to 
wot I ’ave to propose /” 

Nebo walked on fast, und his stepfather ac 
commodated his pace to that of the young man. 
The latter that the lrishman 
quickened his pace. 

“Look ‘ere,” said Saach, putting forth his 
pace. “It strikes me, Nebo, as you're in a 


out 


say. 


observed also 
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“Nebo considered for one moment only.” 
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get on wi 


tek you 


yx altogether. "Ow do you 


queer ! 
acquaintance? Do they 


your gi ind 


up as their ekal! Do they tek you into con- 
fidence as if you wos one of them? Don't 
you feel, when one of them grand ones is 
torkin’ to you, as if ‘ee or she wos a-comin’ 
down by a parashute out o’ a balloon to ‘ave 


a word wi you, and then wos goin’ up agin 


beyoud youl reach ? | reckon you're wighty 
comfortable in their society. You feel as if 
you wos born to be in it, and are easy in 
your mind, and don’t for a moment suppose 
you've made no mistakes, and they  ain’t 
a-lartin’ at you up their sleeves, and when your 
back is turned they won’t be mekin’ fun of 
you, one to another.” 

Nebo’s colour flashed inte his cheeks and 
then left them sallow. Saach looked out of 


the corners of his eyes and saw the effect of 
his words. 

“Those Follys, they’ve ’ad you in to dinner 
their own personal acquaintances a 
score o times I doubt not, and there you’ve 
sot all of a lather wi’ nervousness, not knowin’ 


to meet 


whether you wos doin’ the proper thing like 
a genleman or not—and wos mekin’ yourself 
a larfin’ stock. And, then——” He halted and 
laid hold of the lappet of Nebo’s coat. Nebo 


impatiently shook him off, and strode forward. 

Saach caught at him again. 

“Till tell the truth,” he said, “ tho’ it 
mayn’t be pleasant to ‘ear. Wot do you think 
that your own people, the nailers, sez of you! 
Do they trust you? Do they consider you one of 
themselves, feelin’ like themselves? Not a bit. 
They seez you dress like a gen’leman, and yet are 
not one, no more nor a turnip cut and flourished 
about to look like a rose, and they larf at you, 
and despise you, and wot they sez is—you’re a 
stuck-up, bumptious chap as don’t know your 
place. So you’re out of water every way.” 

Nebo retorted with 

“Wot I ’as to say is this,” said Saach : 
sold the property for a thousand pounds.” 

“For twelve hundred,” retorted Nebo. 


you 


a grow lL. 
“ you've 


The man uttered a enrse, and then said: 
“Be you goin’ to start this ‘ere Forgers’ As- 


sociation on the money ?” 
“On part of it.” 
“Folk say as you ‘ave got those fools, young 


Folly and his sister, into it wi’ all their tens 
0 thousands.” 
“They will see that the Co-operative As- 


gets its feet well planted.” 

Saach, “itll be ’ard for us 

stan’ again’ such a 

don’t know but I’m inclined 
consarn wi’ you. Come, Nebo, 

You ‘ave made a poor 


sociation 

“Wull.” said 
little men to 
brass, An’ | 
to go 
let th 


power 0° 
wot 
into the 
past be forgot. 
960 
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man of me. You ’ave done me clean out of 
twelve ‘undred pounds that were as good as 
mine. It ‘as been a bitter disappointment, an’ 
you should consider that, an’ do what yer 
can to mek up to me the loss. I want you 


to tek me into your Co-operative Society and 
treasurer.” 
still, astounded 


get me on as 
Nebo stood 

effrontery. 
“You an’ me together,” said’ Saach, with a 

wink, and a flourish of his tobacco pipe, “ you 


at the man’s 


an’ me—wi’ all the Folly money behind! My 
word! wot games we shall ‘ave—an’ we'll 


work it into each other’s pocket, you as secretary 
and me as treasurer.” 

Nebo could not speak for disgust. 
forwards, panting with indignation. 

“Wull!” said his stepfather, “wot do you 
say to my proposal ?” 

Nebo the bag of nails in 
face. “You scoundrel!” he cried. “You dare 
to make such a suggestion? Get away, and 
may I never see you again. Do you never 
speak to me more.” 

“You refuse?” 

Nebo made no reply. 

Then Adonijah whistled as before, and the 
young man heard the Irishman running up 
behind. His tread was muffled, for his shoes 
were almost He was never seen other 
than half-clothed in filthy rags, and half-siod 
with boots that barely hung on his feet. 

Nebo looked behind him, and saw that the 
man had drawn his cudgel from under his arm. 


He strode 


shook Saach’s 


soleless. 


At once he understood what was _ intended. 
The place was suitable. The road was clear— 
as far as could be seen, before and behind; 
near at hand were old iron works, disused 


pits, and heaps of clay. A body could be quickly 
and easily disposed of there. 

Nebo considered for one moment only, then 
he slung the bag of nails in the face of Adonijah 
with such force as to send him staggering back, 
and darted forward round the corner into the 
lane to the Royd. At once he emptied the con- 
tents of the bag upon the hard dry ground, 
and went on quickly. 

He heard his stepfather shout with an oath— 
“After ’im, Pat! Strike the fellow on the 
ead, an’ I'll give you five pound.” 

And then he saw the Irishman come bounding 
lightly into the lane, utter a scream, totter 
from side to side, and sink into a hedge. He 
had trodden on and spiked his feet with the nails. 

Nebo uttered a mocking laugh, and walked on 
to the Royd, where he said to the hind— “ Will 
you send your boy to collect the nails I have 
spilt from my bag at the turn into the lane?” 

[END OF CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE.] 











By the Right Rev. W. Boyd-Carpenter, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Ripon. 


“Give the King Thy judgments, O God.”—PsaLm Ixxii. 1. 





a)T was a fine saying of 
Mazzini when he 
reiterated to his 
disciples, ‘* Duties, 
not rights.” He 
said it at a time 
when the world 
was harping upon 
the rights of men. 
He endeavoured to 
set before them the 
nobler ideal of life. 
Men are willing 
enough to insist on 
their rights; they 
are often slow in 
fulfilling their 
duties. They desire to claim from others 
what they consider their due; they often 
forget the Apostolic precept, ‘* Render 
to all their due.” We can, of course, 
account for this eagerness for our rights 
and this reluctance towards our duties 
by saying that it is due to the selfish- 
ness of our nature; and this is only 
to say what is sadly and widely true. 
What reason there is for the uplifting 
of our ideas, for setting before us the 
highest and best standards by which to 
measure life! What reason there is for 
the recognition of the true meaning of 
life, and for forming just conceptions of 
what constitutes its true glory ! 

Now the occurrence of so rare and, to 
us, sO unique an event as a Coronation 
sets our minds upon such matters. We 
remember that the rights of kings were 
as much discussed in former times as 
were the rights of men in Mazzini’s 
day and earlier. It was natural enough 
that people who had heard a great deal 
about the Divine Right of Kings should 


























had not 
in both these cases 


ask whether the people also 
rights. But we feel 
that there is some foundation mistake; 
we are beginning at the wrong end; 
we are estimating life from a false view- 


point. In both cases we hear the voices 
sounding from the little heights of 
egotism. From the divine heights, those 


hills of God, from whence alone things 
are seen in their true perspective, the 
utterance is not of rights, but of duties. 
From thence goes forth that precept 
which the Apostle called a royal law, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self.” The glory of life lies not in the 
rights which we can claim, but in the 
service which we can render, even as 
Christ declared that the greatest is ‘“‘he 
that doth serve”; and high station, lofty 
position, commanding influence are only 


so far great that they put into man’s 
power the opportunity . of wider and 
greater service. If to do good be a 


privilege, to be able to do good to mul- 
titudes is a great privilege; and he is 
indeed exalted who has it in his power 
to do the greatest good to the greatest 
number, just as He is exalted as Head 
above all Who stooped to earth to do 
service, the service of love, unto all man- 
kind. 

We shall realise this if we for a 
moment recall how all the human 
family is related together, not only by 


the bonds of blood, but by _ the 
necessities and occasions of mutual ser- 
vice. We are filled with wonder when 


we think how the distribution of labour 
has been graduaNy organised till every 
kind of occupation and calling has been 
made to co-operate for the general good. 

Take a single day’s experience: we 
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sit down to our breakfast, we put on our 
coat, seize our umbrella, and set off for 
our take an omnibus, or 
we travel by railway—we reach our 
office. we receive our letters, answer and 
post the replies—we interview our clients, 
endeavour to meet their requirements, 
till, tired out, we return to our houses, 
to enjoy a quiet evening with our 
families. It is all easy; routine has 
made us accustomed to every feature of 
it. Everything works so smoothly that 
spend a thought upon the 
enormous combination of serviceable 
energies Which we have been employing 


business; we 


we hardly 


throughout the day. To understand 
these, we must think of the settler in 
Canada, from whom we have _ perhaps 
drawn our corn; of the miller, and the 


baker; of the tea planter in China or 
Ceylon; of the pastures where cattle 
have grazed; of the great and wide sea 
where the whalers have spent adven- 
turous hours till they have brought back 
the ocean monster in triumph; of the 
vast engine works in Manchester’ or 
Leeds; of the coal pits of South Wales, 
Yorkshire, and Durham; of the ocean- 
going that plough their way 
over distant seas and bring news and 
letters from foreign lands: of the great 
organisation of supply which brings the 
vast and treasures of dairy and 
fruit gardens, of cattle, and of every 
kind of produce regularly and punctually 
into our great What an organ- 
isation of ! How wisely 


steamers 


stores 


cities. 
service it all is! 
will each man joy if he takes a delight 


and an honest pride in the place of 


service which he holds in this vast and 
wonderful organisation! If he could 
realise how much he contributes to the 
ease, comfort, and support of human 
life at home, would the colonist’ in 
Canada not find in this some _ consola- 
tion for the solitary hours which he 
has to spend in his distant farm? And 
each “man in his several vocation and 


ministry in this great service may find 
like consolation: he is privileged to 
be a helper; he has a distinct, specific, 
and honourable calling ; he can see in it 
the service of man, therefore it is 
honourable. May he not see in it also 
the providence of God, and, if so, is it 
not divine? Wherever the opportunity 
of service comes, there also is the provi- 
dence of God calling us to that service. 
We acknowledge this truth in the 


matter of the ministry of the Christian 
Church. God by His divine providence 
has, we say, appointed divers orders in 
His Church; but not in Church only, 
for His overruling providence is every- 
where; He gives to each man _ his 
work; He has formed the divers 
members of the body for their several 
functions ; His education of His children 
is for their growth in character, but it 
is not for character alone—it is for 
service. And hence it is an elementary 


religious truth that promotion cometh 
neither from the east nor from the 
west—that God is judge; He putteth 


down one and setteth up another. 

This simple truth has often been exag- 
gerated or misunderstood. The divine 
providence, which calls men to high 
place and high responsibilities, has been 
travestied, and the divine calling of 
kings has been forgotten in the con- 
troversy about divine rights. It has been 
with the kingly office as it has been 
with the clerical or ministerial office. 
Rights, privileges, and authority have 
been loudly proclaimed. Sacredness has 
been lost sight of in struggles about 
official power and dignity. We need to 
get back, both in Church and State, to 
spiritual conceptions. When office 
garded from the standpoint of power, 
pre-eminence, and rights, it must become 
sooner or later the shuttlecock of con- 
troversy. When office is regarded as a 
divine calling, because it brings with it 
noble opportunities of service, then it 
becomes invested with a spiritual sig- 
nificance. When duties, not rights, are 
thought of; when responsibility rather 
than power is recognised; when service 
rendered, not service exacted, is realised 
as its raison détre, then office is lifted 
into a higher plane. It assumes its 
reverend robes; it becomes venerable; it 
wins a natural honour and a _ willing 
tribute. In the eyes of him who holds 
office it is a solemn trust: he views its 
exercise with awe; he is responsible for 
the welfare of multitudes; his work is 
sacred, and comes to him from a sacred 
source. ‘“‘ The powers that be are ordained 
of God,” said St. Paul. ‘Thou couldest 
have no power at all, except it were 
given thee from above,” said our Lord 
to Pilate. 

Not otherwise, indeed, should any man, 
whatever his occupation, view his calling. 
If, with a clear vision of the sanctity 
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of all work, farmer and merchant, doc- 
tor, lawyer and clergyman, artificer and 
artist, statesman, diplomatist, and mon- 
arch, would enter upon their work, re- 
membering Him Who ealled them to it, 
and the issues of life and death, the 
public welfare or the public danger, 
which are in their hands, every calling 
would become ennobled, and all men 
would realise that they are in one way 
or another ministers of God. 

And what carefulness would not this 
view of our occupations bring! We should 
hear our Master’s voice saying, ‘“* Take 
heed that ye offend not one of these little 
ones”; and we should prefer death to 
the disgrace of diverting our oppor- 
tunities of service into merely selfish 
channels. Better the millstone about our 
neck, and we flung out of the way of 
working mischief into the depths of the 
sea, than to live on, using place, and 
chance, and office for the misleading 
or for the plundering of our brother- 
man. 

Such are the thoughts which the great 
Coronation event should enforce upon 
our minds. The monarch, called by God’s 
providence to the throne of his ances- 
tors, is crowned, with solemn prayer and 
amid public acclamations. He takes the 
oath of fidelity to his high trust; he 
makes the promises which recognise that 
the sceptre is placed in his hand for the 
good of his people: the great services 
which he can render are kept clearly in 
view: his calling is sacred—it is of God. 
We can hold the truth of the sacredness 
of the monarch’s person and _ throne 
without surrendering one whit of con- 
stitutional principle, or jeopardising 
the liberties for which our ancestors 
fought against tyrannical sovereigns. 
The sacredness of the King lies in the 
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responsibilities of his office, the oppor. 
tunities of noble service within his grasp, 
and the providence which has called him 
to such responsibilities and opportunities, 

While thoughtless people regard only 
the dazzling splendour of the pageant, 
delighting in the colour and movement 
of the brave show, and in the heart- 
stirring sounds of trumpets and guns, 
others will think prayerfully of the 
high duties and difficult tasks to which 
the King is consecrated; they will re. 
member the wide and various human 
interests which are gathered under his 
sway: they will think of the great world 
and its manifold and delicate problems, 
and of the wide and unique opportunities 
of service which lie before the English- 
speaking race: they will remember that 
this service can only be fitly and effec. 
tively rendered when pure and unselfish 
aims animate our statesmanship, and 
when right and duty are _ influential 
factors in our policy: they will realise 
that in the King crowned under the 
venerable roof of the Abbey is_ repre- 
sented the ideals, the opportunities, the 
duties, of Empire; they will pray that 
under his rule the race may be enabled 
to step forward with courageous and 
reverent feet towards the fulfilment of 
its great destiny. They will pray that as 
in days gone by the British people stood 
loyally for freedom and for truth, and 
amid many mistakes and shortcomings 
yet sincerely reverenced right and duty, 
so no lower standard may mark King 
Edward's reign; but that he and all his 
people, believing in righteousness as the 
only exalting power of nations, may seek 
to use the noble vantage ground of our 
opportunities for the peace and welfare, 
not only of the British Empire, but of 
all mankind. 
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An Ancient Gaelic Tale for Children, rendered into English by the Rev. W. W. 
Tulloch, D.D.* 


3] HERE Was at one 
| time, at the back 


of Ben Sien, a 
goat grazier 


named Gorla of 
the Flocks, who 
had three sons 


and one daughter. 
To her, the pretty 
young Maid of the 
Golden Hair, as 
she was affection- 
ately and famili- 








arly called, was 
entrusted the 
duty of herding 
the kids. One 
day, when she 
was” discharging 
her trust towards the simmit of the hill, a 


wreath of magic mist, white as newly fallen 
snow, poured across the mountain, enveloped 
the lovely maiden, and she never more was 
seen. 

A day and a year thereafter Arden (the 
Haughty One), the grazier’s eldest son, said, 
“It is now a full year since my sister, the 
Maid of the Golden Hair, left us, and I have 
made a vow that I shall not rest day nor night 
until I find her.” 

“Son,” said his father, “if thou hast vowed, 


I will not hinder thee, but thou oughtest first 
to have asked thy father’s leave. Arise, wife, 
and make ready a cake for thy eldest son, 
who is going a far journey.” 

His mother arose, and made ready a large 
and a small cake. 

**Now, son,” she said, **dost thou prefer the 
large cake with thy mother’s displeasure for 
going away without leave, or the small one 
with her blessing ?” 

“Give me,” he replied, ‘the large cake, and 
keep the small one and thy blessing for those 
who prefer them.” 

So off he went, and in a twinkling he was 
out of sight of his father’s house. 

He was fast-footed. He could overtake the 
fleet March wind in front of him, but the fleet 
March wind behind him could not overtake 
him. 

* When the Editor was good enough to ask me to send hima 
paper suitable for young people, | was residing in the little village 
had nothing quite suitable ‘* by 


of Applecross, Ross-shire. I 
literature was full 


But I knew that Gaelic 
fancy, and I appealed to my friend, 
Dewar. He was 
is from 


me,” as they say. 
of tales of fairyland and 
the minister of the parish, the Rev. Duncan 
finding for me “*The Spirit of Age.’’ It 
““The Book of the Hills,” a collection of Gaelic stories edited 
by the late Rev, Norman Macleod, D.D,, of St. Columba’s 
(Gaelic) Church, Glasgow, father of the celebrated “ Norman” ; 
and I owe Mr. Dewar many thanks for his translation, of which 
I have made copious use. So far as he knows, it has not been 
It is one of the tales told over the peat-fires 
olden times.—W. W. T. 


not long in 


translated before. 
on winter nights in 
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At length he grew hungry and sat down on 
a grey stone to eat his cake. The Black Raven 
of the Mountain Wilds came and sat on a 
pinnacle of rock overhead and called, * Piece, 
piece !” 

**Not a bite nor a drop shalt thou get from 
me,” answered Arden, ‘‘thou black, ugly 
beast; I have little enough for myself.” 

No sooner had he swallowed the cake than 
he started again on his journey. The peat 
moor trembled as he approached it, the dew 
fell from the green tufty heather, the moor- 
hen fled to a higher moor. 

The evening now began to darken. The black, 
lowering clouds of night were coming on, and 
the silken, kindly clouds of day were depart- 
ing. The little speckled birds rested and 
slept in the cosiest and safest retreats they 
could find. So did not the son of Gorla. He 
saw a distant light, but, though far away, he 
was not long in reaching it. It led him toa 
house. He entered it, and saw an_ old, 
white-haired man resting on a settle on one 
side of the fire; and a handsome maiden, 
combing her long curling, golden hair, sat on 
the other side. 

*Come in, young man,” said the old man, 
rising from his seat. ‘Thou art welcome. My 
light has often attracted the traveller on the 
mountains, Whatsoever shelter, help and 
warmth my cot can afford is thine. Take a 
seat, and, if it please thee, tell me thy tale.” 

‘**T am one,” replied Arden, *“*who seeks 
employment. Thy bright light hath drawn 
me hither to seek shelter and warmth for the 
night.” 

*If thou stay with me for a year,” said 
the old man, ‘*“*to herd my three dun, horn- 
less cows, thou wilt receive thy reward, and 
shalt have no cause of dissatisfaction.” 

**T should not advise him to do so,” said 
the Maiden of the Golden Hair and Silver 
Comb. 

**Unsolicited advice never was esteemed,” 
replied Gorla’s son. “I accept thine offer, 
sir. At break of day I am thy servant.” 

Ere the stag had sounded his challenge 
from the mountain height the Maiden of 
the Golden Hair and the Silver Comb had 
milked the three dun, hornless cows. 

“There they are now, sir,” said the old 
man; ‘‘follow them; do not turn them, nor 
hinder their pleasure; let them seek their 
own pasture; jet them go where they please; 
keep behind them; and what thing so ever 
may happen, do not leave them; let your 
eye be on them, and on them only. And 
whatsoever you may see or hear, do not 
heed it. That is thy duty; be faithful; trust 
my word; be diligent, and your labour shall 
have its reward.” 

So he went and followed the cattle. He 
had not been long gone when he saw a 















































gold cock and a silver hen running on the 
ground before him. He pursued them, and, 
though he thought many times that he had 
them in his grasp, he failed to catch them, 
At length he ceased from the vain chase 
and returned to the cattle. 

Ere long he saw a rod of gold and a rod 
of silver turning themselves about on the 
plain, and immediately he began to run. 

It must be,” he said, “that these are 
more easily got than the birds that dis- 
appointed me a little while ago. But though 
he had continued the chase till now, he 
could not have got hold of them. He gave 
it up and returned to his herding; and, 
following the cattle, he saw a grove where 
grew every kind of fruit he had ever seen, 
and twelve fruits he had uever seen before, 
He began to pluck and eat them. The cows 
turned homewards, and he followed them. 

The Maiden of the Golden Hair and Silver 
Comb milked them, but, instead of milk, got 
only a pale, watery substance. 

The old man understood What had _hap- 
pened, 

“Truthless, faithless fellow,” he cried, 
‘thou hast broken thy promise.” He raised 
his magic wand and struck the youth, con- 
verting him into a pillar of stone, which 
stood for three days and three years by the 
fireside in the hut of the mountain, as a 
memorial of a broken promise and a_ breach 
of engagement. 

When another year and a day had passed, 
red Ruais (Impetuosity), Gorla’s second son, 
said, “Two years and two days have now 
elapsed since my beautiful sister left us, 
and one year and one day since my elder 
brother took his departure, and I have 
vowed that I to-day shall go in search of 
them.” 

Just what happened to the elder brother 
in every particular happened to  Gorla’s 
second son; and he also is a stone pillar in 
the mountain hut. 

A year and a day thereafter, the youngest 
son, auburn Caomhan (the Lovable One) 
begged leave to go in search of his sister 
and his brothers, saying, ‘‘ Now, father, if it 
seems good to thee, give me leave to go 
after them, and let not my mother hinder 
me. Let me beseech your leave; do not say 
me nay.” 

* You have my leave and blessing, Caom 
han, and thy mother will not forbid thee.” 

“Shall I bake,” said his mother, ‘a big 
cake without my blessing, or a little cake 
with my heart’s earnest good-will and my 
soul’s desire?” 

**Give me thy blessing, mother, and what- 
soever may accompany it: be it much or 
little, I am content. The whole world would 
be a poor inheritance without thy blessing.” 
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“He followed them through the fire.” 


Caomhan departed, and, as he was losing 


sight of his parents’ house in the mist, his 
heart was full. He reached the wood of the 
roes, and sat down under the trees to eat 


the cake which his kind mother had provided 
for him. ‘* Piece, Black 
Raven of the Wild. ‘*Give me a piece, Caom- 
han, for I faint.” 


piece !” eried the 


“Poor creature, thou shalt have a_ piece. 
It is likely that thou art more needful than 
I. It is sufficient for us both. A mother’s 
blessing accompanies it.’ 

Then, having fed the Black Raven, he 
resumed his journey. He took shelter with 
the old man. and he herded the three dun, 
hornless cows. He saw the golden cock and 
silver hen, but turned his eyes aside and 
followed the cattle. He saw the gold and 









silver rods, but he remembered 
his promise, and did not pursue 
them. He reached the grove, 
and saw the fruit that was 
delightful to the eye, but he did 
not taste it. The cattle passed 
the grove, and came to a hill 
on fire. The tall, tufty heather 
burned. They went towards it. 
The fire spread, and threatened 
to burn the cows and _ himself, 
but they passed through, and he 
did not attempt to hinder them, 
according to his promise, He 
followed them through the fire, 
and not a hair of his head was 
singed. 

They then came to a great river 
in flood, which they entered and 
He fearlessly followed. 
thing he Was a 
house of wor- 
a large green 
sweet 
cattle 
hear 


crossed, 
The next 
white, beautiful 
ship, standing in 
issued the sound of 
hymns. The 
entered to 
had not long 


saw 


plain, whence 
psalms and melodious 
lay down and Caomhan 
better the joyful sounds. He 
listened to the glad message when a silly 
youth entered breathless, with gaping eyes, 
to tell him that the cattle were in a field of 
corn and that he must go and drive them 
out. 

“Leave me,” 
for thyself, my dear 
out than to come here 
with thy tale to me. 
acceptable word.” 

In a little while the same youth 
with fury in his looks and panting breath. 
“Out, out, son of Gorla!” he cried. ‘Our 
dogs are chasing your cattle. If you be not 


said Caomhan. “lt were easier 
fellow, to turn them 
panting for breath 

I will hear the 


returned 
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outside in the twinkling of an eye, you will 
never get another sight of them.” 

“Go away,” said Caomhan the Auburn. 
**It were easier for you to call back your 
dogs than to come here to tell me your tale. 
I will listen to the message of joy.” 

When the worship ended, Caomhan found 
the three cows resting in the spot where 
he left them. They got up and moved 
homewards, and he followed. 

He had not gone far when he saw a wide 
plain, so bare of grass that you could see 
the smallest pin on the ground, where a 
mare and a young, high-spirited foal fed. 
They were as fat as an ocean seal. Some 
time thereafter he came to another plain, 
with a full crop of rich long grass, where 
a mare and her foal pastured. They were 
so starved and lean that a shoemaker’s awl 
could not stand upright on their back. 

**This is wonderful,” said Caomhan. 

Next the youngest son of Gorla saw a lakelet, 
and many happy, merry, fresh and beautiful 
young men and maidens proceeding in bands, 
with joyous shouts, to the upper end of it, 
towards the land of the sun under the 
shade of sweet-scented trees. He heard the 
purling of brooks from the land of the sun, 
the chant of birds, the music of strings 
of which he had. no knowledge and of in- 
struments of which he never heard before. 

He saw other bands of unhappy 
persons going to the lower end of the 
lakelet, to the land of darkness, mist 
and thick clouds overhanging the gloomv 


they journeyed, and 
Caomhan heard thunderings. 


vale towards which 


‘**This,” he said, *“‘is truly wonderful.” 

He followed the three dun, hornless cows. 
The night threatened to be stormy, and he 
knew of no house or shelter where he 
could pass it. But who should meet 
Caomhan but the Wolf of the Great Head- 
land, and no sooner did they meet than that 
kind helpmate and excellent provider invited 
him to put past three-thirds of his tiredness 


and pass the whole of the night with him, 
and this not in a surly, churlish manner, 
but kindly and generously. 

He was well and hospitably entertained 
that evening by the Wolf of the Great 
Headland, in a dry, comfortable cave, from 
a well-stored larder of lamb and kid, and 
when he left next morning he_ received 
sufficient provision for the day’s journey. 

**Now,” said the Wolf of the Great Head- 
land, in parting from him, “fare thee well, 
Caomhan. Prosperity attend thee whitherso- 
ever thou goest. Happiness go with thee, 
I offered thee hospitality, which thou didst 
not refuse. You accepted happily and cheer. 
fully what I offered. You spent the night in 
my cave. You trusted me. You have made 
a fast friend of me, and you shall not be 
disappointed. And now, mark my words, If 
ever you are in circumstances of difficulty or 
in any strait in which a fleet foot and nimble 
actions may serve thee, remember me. Wish 
for me, and I shall be by your side.” 

The following night Caomhan got the same 
friendliness and hospitality from that ex- 
cellent provider, the Black Raven of Corrie 
Crag, who will not sleep, neither will the 
morning sun shine upon him until he has 
made sufficient provision for his own needs 
and the need of those who come and go, 
Making manv short low flights, he guided 





“Brought the roe and laid her at 
his feet.” 


Caomhan to a cosy cleft in a rock, where 
he asked him to put off two-thirds of his 
tiredness and pass the whole night with him. 
He was mosi hospitably regaled with meat 
and venison. On leaving in the morning, the 
Black Raven said to him, ‘‘Caomhan, son of 
Gorla, take with thee what may suffice for 
thy journey. I never miss the stranger's 
portion. And remember my parting words. If 
thou shalt ever happen to be in any difficulty 
in which a strong wing and unfailing courage 
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may serve thee, remember me. Thine heart 
is warm; thine eye is kindly. Thou hast 
trusted thyself to me. You shared your food 
with the Raven of the Wilds before now. I 
am thy friend. Trust me.” 

The third night Caomhan found as good 
rompany, and no less hospitality, with the 
Brown Otter, that clever, active searcher, who 
shall not long want provision for a friend, if 
it is to be had in sea or land. While in his 
den, there were heard the screeching and 
mewing of cats, badgers, martens, and pole- 
cats. He guided Caomhan safely and without 
fear to the mouth of a cave, and invited him 


to throw off a third of his tiredness and 
pass the whole night with him. That he 
was sumptuously feasted with the choicest 


kinds of fish in sea and stream goes without 
saying; and he was provided also with a 
dry, comfortable, soft bed, of the finest kinds 

**Sleep soundly, Caomhan,” said 
“The Otter is a vigilant watch- 


of seaweed. 
his host. 
man.” 

With the return of morning he resumed 
his journey, and the Otter escorted him some 
part of the way. In parting, he said, 
“Farewell, Caomhan. Thou has made a friend 
of me. If ever thou be in any hard strait 
or serious difficulty in which one that can 
swim in a torrent and dive in the sea can 
help thee, remember me, and I shall be by 
thy side.” 

Caomhan found the three hornless, dun 
cows in the hollow where he left them. They 
rose to go home, and at mid-evening both 
he and they arrived at the mountain cot 
safely and comfortably. He received a hearty, 
kindly greeting and welcome, and was treated 
bountifully 

The old man asked how he had fared since 
he had left, and he related his adventures. 
The old man commended him because he had 
kept himself aloof from everything he saw 
until he arrived at the house of melodious 
hymns, because these were but instruments 
of temptation—a glamour to entice him. ‘1 
will unfold to thee hereafter,” said the old 
man, ‘‘the riddle and the meaning of the 
sights that moved thy wonder. Thou wast 
faithful, Caomhan. Ask thy reward, and thou 
shalt have it.” 

“That,” replied 
be easy for thee to 


Caomhan, ‘shall, I hope, 

’ bestow, and to me it 
will be great abundance. Restore to me my 
heloved sister and my two brothers, whom 
thou hast bound under the power of magic, 
alive and well as when they left their father’s 
home, and Caomhan wants neither a gold 
piece nor a silver shilling.” 

“Young lad,” said the old man, “thy de- 
mand is high. There are difficulties between 
What thou desire and thee, which thou 
art not able to overcome.” 


dost 
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*“Mention them,” said Caomhan, ‘and let 
me overcome them as best I may.” 

**Listen to me. There is in yonder moun- 
tain a roe of nimblest, slenderest leg. Her 
equal does not exist. Curly and spotted are 
her flanks, and her horns are as the antlers 
of a stag. On the beautiful lakelet nigh to 
the land of the sun is a duck that excels 


all others—the green duck of the golden 


neck. In the dark pool in the yellow corrie 
is a white-bellied red-gilled trout, and the 
sheen of his tail is that of finest silver. Go 
and bring. hither the matchless roe, the 
beautiful duck of the golden neck, and the 
trout that is unlike any other, and I will 
tell thee concerning thy sister and the two 


brothers of thy love.” 

The auburn Caomhan left, and the Maid of 
the Golden Hair and the Silver Comb followed 
him. ‘*Caomhan,” she said, ** be of good courage. 


Thou hast thy mother’s blessing and the 
blessing of the poor. Thou hast kept thy 
promise. Thou hast shown reverence for the 


house of the melodious hymn. Go, and re- 
member my parting words. Never give in.” 

He ascended the mountain, and saw the 
matchless roe, but ever when he was upon 
one height she was upon another. He might 
as well attempt to lay hold on the incon- 
stant clouds of the sky. He was just on the 
point of departing and giving in, when he 
remembered the words of the Maiden of the 
Golden Hair and the Silver Comb. ‘ Oh,” he 
said to himself, “if I had now the Wolf of the 
Great Headland, with his powerful, agile legs!” 
He no sooner uttered these words than the 
kindly Wolf was at his side, who, after taking 
a turn or two round the mountain, brought 
the curly, white-spotted roe and laid her at his 
feet. 

Thereupon Caomhan betook himself to the 
lakelet, and saw the green duck of the golden 
neck flying over it. ‘“ Oh! that I now had,” 
he said, **the Black Raven of the Wilds, of 
strongest wing and keenest eye!” He no 
sooner spoke than he saw the Raven approach- 
ing the lake, and immediately he laid the 
green duck of the golden neck beside him. 


He next visited the dark pool, and saw 
the splendid white-bellied, silvery _ fish 
swimming from bank to bank. “Oh, that 


I had,” he cried, **the Brown Otter, that can 
swim in a torrent and plunge under the 
wave!” In a twinkling who sat at the burn’s 
bank but the honest Otter? He looked kindly 
in Caomhan’s face, and disappeared, and out 
of the dark pool of the grilse brought the 
white-beilied trout of the most brilliant hues 
and laid it at his feet. 

He set off home and laid down the roe, 
duck, and trout at the threshold of the cot 
of the mountain. ‘‘Success and _ prosperity 
with auburn Caomhan!” exclaimed the old 
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man. ‘Never was shoulder really applied 
that did not overturn. Come in, Caomhan, 


and when the Maiden of the Golden Hair and 
Silver Comb shall have milked the three horn- 
less dun cows, I will unfold the riddle to 
thee, and we shall extract wisdom from thy 
engagement and journey. 


THE MEANING OF THE TALE UNFOLDED. 

“Thou didst not leave thy father’ and 
mother’s home without their leave. Thy 
father’s and thy mother’s blessing accompanied 
thee. Thou didst not withhold a-.morsel from 
the hungry in their distress. The blessing 
of the was with thee, Caomhan. 
Thou sawest the golden cock and the silver 
hen—temptations of evil—the glamour that 
gold and silver throw upon the sight. Thou 
didst remember thy promise, and walked in the 
path of duty. Happy wast thou. The tempter 
assailed thee again in the guise of gold and 
silver rods. These seemed to be more easily laid 
hold of, but thou didst remember thy promise, 
and followed the cattle. When he did not 
succeed in tempting thee with gold and silver, 
he tried to entice thee with the fair fruits of 


pe 0r 


the grove. He showed every kind of fruit 
that thou ever sawest, and twelve fruits 
that thou didst never see, but thou didst 
not turn aside. 

“When he failed in his intention with 


gold and silver and fruits, he assailed thy 


courage with fire and flood, but thou didst 
pass through them in the way of duty. Thou 


heardest the chant of holy lays and the sound 


otf sweet hymns and entered the house of 


worship. Thou didst well; but the tempter 
followed thee thither, and well didst thou 
answer him: ‘I will listen to the word.’ Thou 


sawest the bare pasture and the high-mettled 
mare and frisky foal rejoicing in it. So it is 
often in the world. Scarcity is sometimes in 
the house of hospitality, but peace and glad- 
ness are with it. Thou sawest the abundant 
rich pasture and every four-footed beast in 
it dying of famine. Likewise in the world is 
the the ungodly churl. There is 
has not a heart to 


house of 


abundance in it, but he 
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enjoy it. Scarcity is in the midst of abundance. 
Each root has a worm and each flower withers, 

**Thou sawest the beautiful lake and heard 
the joyous shouts of the happy bands that were 


going to the land of the sun. These were 


they who gave heed to my entreaty and were 


wise in their day. Thou heardest the sore 
lamentations of those others who were on 
their way to the land of darkness. These 
were persons void of understanding, truth, 


and fidelity, by whom every warning was 
lightly esteemed, and now they lament miser- 
ably. 

‘Thou didst not despise the kindness and 
hospitality of the poor, but didst accept freely 
what was generously offered. Thou didst not 
shame the destitute, and so made fast their 
fidelity. You kept your promise, followed the 
cattle, and earned your reward. I trusted thy 
courage. Difficulties did not dishearten thee; 
thou didst set thy shoulder to them and sue- 
ceeded, Thou hast learned that the Wolf of the 
Great Headland, the Black Raven of the Wild, 
and the Brown Otter of the Fishing are of use, 


Thou didst not give in, and now, Caomhan, 
son of Gorla of the Flocks, listen to me, 
‘Restore to me,’ thou sayest, ‘my beautiful 


sister and my two dear brothers, whom thou 


hast under the power of magic.’ Unde 
magic, Caomhan! What ismagic? <A tricky 


invention of deceitful men, the silly excuse of 
the cowardly. What is magic? The spectre 
of fools, the terror of the faint-hearted, a 
thing that never was, is, nor shall be. Against 
the dutiful and just man magic is powerless, 

“Thou shalt have thy sister home with thee, 
the pretty Maid of the Golden Locks and 
Silver Comb; but as for thy brothers, though 
they yet live, sloth and 
have made them wanderers without home or 
friend. Go then, Caomhan, to thy father's 
home and lay up in thine héart all thou hast 


untrust worthiness 


seen and heard.” 

* And who art thou that speakest ?” 
han asked. 

**T am,” answered the old man, ‘‘the Spirit 
of Age. Fare thee well, and the blessing of 


old age go with thee.” 


Caom- 
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TEMPERANCE 
By a Leading 
WORKER. 
RS. FINLAY, of Hampstead, is a promi- 
M nent worker in the Women’s Total 
Abstinence Union. As the hon. secre- 
Metropolitan Union she has ren- 


AN UNTIRING 


tary of the 


dered great service, her advice in council being 





MRS 


FINLAY. 


by workers in general. In her 
Finlay 


valued 
a Poor Law guardian Mrs. 


much 
capacity as 
has been able to advance Temperance efforts 
in many ways, while the practical experience 
which she has thus obtained of the struggles 


and sorrows of the working classes has only 
intensified her ardour for the Temperance 
cause. Mrs. Finlay is a most sympathetic 
and persuasive speaker, and her all-round 
knowledge of the Temperance movement 


imparts to her advocacy a power of conviction 


rarely surpassed, She has given much help 
to the branches of the Church of England 
Temperance Society, particularly in North 
London, and is ever ready to co-operate with 
Christian workers of all shades of opinion 
in any attempt to cope with the evils of 
intemperance. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND TEMPERANCE, 


The Coronation has served to fix all 
thoughts upon Westminster Abbey; so that 
out of place to recall that 
precious memorials enshrined 


it may not be 


many of the 


in the ‘builded prayer,” as the Abbey has 
been called, are full of Temperance teach- 
ing, In the baptistery, 


The storied windows, richly dight,” 


the Christian 
William Cowper. 


speak to us of 
Herbert 


poets George 


and Who does 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Temperance 


Advocate. 


advice of the 
counsels of the 
Church Porch,” 


the 
the no less 


not remember 
former, and 
latter? Herbert, in 
bids us 


quaint 
Wise 
* The 


“Drink not the third glasse, which thou canst not tame 
When once it is within thee; but before 
Mayst rule it as thou list, and poure the shame, 
Which it would poure on thee, upon the floore. 
It is most just to throw that on the ground 
Which would throw me there if I keep the round.’ 


While Cowper, in “The 
forcibly says as to the power of evil 


Error,” 
habits: 


Progress of 


* With caution taste the sweet Circean cup! 
He that sips often at last drinks it up. 
Habits are issumed ; but when we strive 
To strip them off, ‘tis being flayed alive. 
Called to the temple of impure delight, 
He that abstains, and he alone, does right. 


In “The Task” he 


soon 


paints a vivid picture of 


‘ Ten thousand casks, 
For ever dribbling out their base contents, 
Touched by the Midas finger of the State, 
Bleed gold, for Ministers to sport away. 
Drink and be mad, then! "Tis your country bids! 
Gloriously drunk—obey the important call ; 
Her cause demands the assistance of your throats; 
Ye all can swallow, and she asks no more.” 


In the centre of the nave is the grave to 
which the remains of David Livingstone 
were brought from the lonely hut in which 
he died in Central Africa. Dean Stanley 


‘in some respects the most remark- 
able grave in the Abbey.” Yes, Livingstone’s 
grave, with its pathetic epitaph, is indeed 
a ‘“‘remarkable grave.” It is tolerably certain 
that the obsequies of none other of the 
illustrious dead buried in the Abbey were 
attended by an officially appointed deputa- 
tion from a Temperance society. On that 
eventful April day in 1874, ‘“‘in the vast 
which from floor to clerestory 
crowded the Abbey ” Mr. Robert 
Rae, representing the National Temperance 
League. A native of the same county as 
the great missionary, Mr. Rae had four-and- 
thirty years previously been secretary of the 
Hamilton Total Abstinence Society, of which 
Livingstone in his youth and early manhood 


terms it 


assemblage 


stood 


was a registered member. How Mr. Rae 

first secured the Abbey pulpit for the 

preaching of a Temperance sermon, which 

has now been continued annually for many 

years, must be reserved for some future 

occasion. ; 
A BOOK TO READ. 


remarkable contributions 
recent years is 
Letter to the 


One of the 
to Temperance literature of 
the newly published ‘Open 


most 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, by a Church- 
man.” The title of the volume is strikingly 
suggestive: ‘“*The Church of and the 
Gates of Hell; or, Why is Christianity so 
Great a Failure?” The writer marshals a 
formidable array of authorities, ancient and 
modern, and makes not a few shrewd 
observations based upon his own experience 
of Temperance work in town and country 
parishes. He looks to the clergy for help, 
and not hesitate to blame them for 
the apathy and lukewarmness of professing 
Christians. Some will possibly question his 
generalisations as too sweeping in their char- 
acter, but all will that his strong 
words have their origin in an intense desire 
to “wake up” 
of the overwhelming importance of Temper- 
ance reform. 





God 


does 


recognise 


the religious world to a sense 





(Photo D Arey, Dublin) 


MR. WILLIAM CARTY, DUBLIN 


BAND OF HOPE 

Mr. William Carty, of Dublin, is one of the 
most esteemed Temperance workers in the 
sister country. He was born at Wexford in 
1843, and removed to Dublin in 1858. In the 
following year he heard the late J. B. Gough 
give one of his famous and there 


WORK IN IRELAND. 


orations, 


and then signed the pledge and began to 
work for the cause. For some time he did 


to reclaim drunkards, but found the 
work so discouraging that he determined to 
try and make a special effort to the 
children,” In 1869 he started what is believed 
to have the first Band of Hope in 
Dublin, at the Methodist Sunday School, 
Sandymount. In a paper contributed to the 
Christian Advocate a few months ago, Mr. 
Carty remarks: ‘In 1869 the Band of Hope 
Was unknown in Ireland. 


his best 


“save 


been 


almost 


movement 
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Few, very few, of the ministers of religion 
were known to be total abstainers. The 
Churches looked with cold indifference on 


the effort to enlist the children. 

profession were unsympathetic. 

mothers any apparent 
that the drinking customs of society should 
be abandoned for the sake of setting a safe 
example to the children. But, through eyil 
and good report, the movement has triumphed, 
God’s smile has rested upon the work, for 
the children are precious in His sight; and 
to-day in Ireland the Band of Hope is 
recognised as part of Church work in con- 
nection with all the branches of the Protestant 
Church. From the Sandymount Band of 
Hope (which has, since its formation in 1869, 
enrolled over 3,500 members) has emanated 
the Hibernian Band of Hope Union, founded 
in 1873, its first president being the late 
Richard Allen. The present strength of the 
Hibernian Band of Hope Union is estimated 
at about 150 affiliated with a total 
membership of about 120,000." It need hardly 
be added that Mr. Carty has been prominently 
identified with the work of the Hibernian 
Band of Hope Union during the whole twenty- 
eight existence. In addition to 
his honorary this direction, Mr, 
Carty has thrown himself with much ardour 
into the work of providing counteractive 
agencies to the public-house. As the founder 
of the XL Café, in Grafton Street, he has for 
many given the public a_ practical 
demonstration of the way in which a 
Temperance café should be conducted, and 
the great which has attended the 
experiment is the best evidence that it fills 
a useful place in the Temperance propaganda. 


The medical 
Fathers and 


resented suggestion 


societies, 


years of its 
services in 


years 


success 


LECTURES IN DAY SCHOOLS. 

The employment of specially qualified 
lecturers to visit the elementary day schools 
of the country, with the view of giving 
instructive teaching to the pupils on_ the 
Temperance question, is one of the most 
useful works carried on by the United King- 


dem Band of Hope Union. The Church of 
England Temperance Society has also done 
much on the same lines, and in Ireland the 


Irish Temperance League and the Hibernian 
Band of Hope Union have been most success- 


ful in obtaining an entrance to the schools. 


In the report of the last-named body for 
1901 it is stated that there is ‘continued 
and increasing interest in this important 
branch of the work of the Union. The 


school lecturer, having once visited a district, 


seldom finds any difficulty in obtaining 
further access to it. During the year 223 


lectures were given, there being present 


18,452 pupils, 556 teachers, and 110 visiiors.” 
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WORD AND WORK IN 


A Real Love Feast. 


A HIS picture of the little village church of 
Lezant, near Launceston in Cornwall, 
recalls an occasion of a curious function 
common in this remote West of England, 

at which, each autumn, Church folk and 
Nonconformists meet in a touching and com- 
mendable spirit of brotherliness. This occasion is 
the harvest festival at the parish church; but 
there are attendant simple ceremonies at Lezant 
(and elsewhere in Cornwall) which _ invest 
these annual services with a peculiar interest. 
For some days before the festival the verger, 
an elderly lady, takes pains to sweep the 
churchyard preternaturaily clean. Not one late 
September's yellow leaf must sully the verdure 
of God's acre. On the early afternoon of the 
eventful day come Christians from church and 
chapel, indiscriminately, round the country-side, 
bringing garlands and wreaths of flowers, which 
they place reverently over the resting-places of 
their dead. As the golden afternoon September 
sun slants towards the horizon the grassy hillocks 





THE MASTER’S NAME. 


gleam like a vision of life in the realms of death, 
But the occasion has its secular and social side. 
Long tea tables are spread on the Rectory lawn 
(of which a portion is indicated in the picture), 
and the uniform price of admission to the banquet 
is sixpence. It is a point of country etiquette for 
recently engaged couples to appear at this tea, the 
gentleman, of course, paying for the young lady. 
The party from the Rectory and the Hall always 
wait on the guests. Saffron buns and cakes are 
invariable viands, and so are bannocks, dainties 
rather like small muffins, split, and filled between 
with clotted cream. ‘‘Spread it thick,” said a 
churchwarden to the new Rector’s wife last year, 
“or you'll find they won't touch ’em!” After tea 
the whole company troop into church for the 
service. It is a beautiful idea that, once at least 
in twelve months, men and women of different 
shades of religious thought should consent to 
worship together, united by the remembrance of 
their dead, those who have passed from unhappy, 
human jangles into the eternal peace. Has little 
Lezant no lesson for the great Church of Christ? 





(Photo: Hayman and Son, Launceston.) 


LEZANT CHURCH. 
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Memories of Famine and of Plague. 


THIS picture shows us little children. who were 
snatched by missionary mercy from the jaws of 
death in the last great Indian plague and famine 
year. In the centre of the group sits Miss Harvey, 
the lady who for something like fifteen years has 
been the devoted agent of the Zenana Bible and 
Medical Mission at Nasik, in Khandesh, two thou- 
sand feet above the sea. On Miss Harvey’s .ap is 
a rescued famine baby, while the parents of the 
smaller and bigger baby, who are nursed by the 
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at some water which he had poured on the linen, 
and waiting for it to the linen, My 
friend asked the man what he was doing. He 
replied, “It is our custom sometimes to put 
water in linen, like this, and then to think of 
the sorrows of others while it flows through.” 


percolate 


Be Calm. 


In this age of hurry and unrest the following 
words of Francis de Sales are wanted: “ Accustom 


aRamePeser. 


A ZENANA MISSION GROUP. 


native girl and the old woman, have died of the 
plague. On the right-hand side as we face the 
picture is Miss Paten, a Parsee daughter of a very 
high and wealthy family. All her relatives re- 
nounced her when she became a Christian, and sub- 
sequently superintendent of the Babies’ Home at 
Nasik. Even from the scourge of plague and famine 
has come forth good; for Miss Harvey has since 
found the miserably secluded and benighted women 
of her district far more desirous of her teaching 
and her visits. Since this picture was taken Miss 
Harvey's work has largely increased. The leper 
home, for example, has times as many 
inmates. 


three 


A Good Custom. 


SoME of the customs of the Japanese are very 
nice. In walking through a field, a friend of the 
writer found four little sticks standing up support- 
ing a square piece of linen. A 


man was looking 





yourselves to speak softly and slowly, and to go 

I mean walk—quite composedly ; to do all that 
you do gently and quietly, and you will see that 
in three or four years you will have quite regu- 
lated this hasty impetuosity. . . Equableness of 
mind and of outward demeanour is not a par- 
ticular virtue but the interior and _ exterior 
ornament of a friend of Jesus Christ.” 


Three Things Necessary. 

“GRACE, grit, and gumption are,” it has been 
said, “‘the three qualities which are essential to 
the success of a missionary.” They apply almost 
as much to the ministry at home. 


A Weather Breeder. 


THERE is a story of a grumbling rustic in a 
New England village who could never be perfectly 
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SHORT ARROWS. 


contented about anything. He was the sort of 
person who would pick holes in the azure vault 
of heaven ; and evening he had 
le quarrel with creation. ‘“‘ What a glorious 
day!” remarked his minister to him once during 
the pomp of a cloudless and rainless summer. 
Aye, the day is good enough,” was the grudging 


morning some 


new litt 


wswer; but a weather breeder, sir, a weather 
breeder !"— i.e. such a day as heralds a climatic 
break up. Is this weakness entirely Transatlantic ? 
Are there not folk who will never gratefully and 
cheerfully accept the absolute good which God at 


the moment is giving them, without gloomy and 
quite unwarrantable forecasts of evil? In lives un 
doubtedly liable to trouble, how many ills are due 
merely to a morbid imagination! The indulgent 


earthly parent has no rod perpetually in pickle. 
Why should we slight our Heavenly Father by 
supposing that He will soon be less kind than 


He now actually is? Ve will not be “ weather 


breeders.” 


Some New Books. 


WE wust give the first place, in this connection, 
to a few words of welcome to the volume of 
selections from the writings of the Bishop of 


Ripon, which has just been published 


title ** Aids to Practical Religion.” 


by Messrs. 


. 1 1 43 
Lassell under the 


For the extracts the editor of the volume, the 
Rey. J. H. Burn, B.D., is responsibie, but they 
we very characteristic of the popular preacher. 
Some of them may well be familiar to readers of 
[HE QUIVER, to which the Bishop has for so 
many years been a valued contributor, but every 
one will be glad to welcome so handy and helpful 
i selection.—Messrs. J. Nisbet and Co. send us a 
opy of a work which supplies a very real anid 


ong-felt want. This is “‘ The Missionary Speaker's 


Manual,” which is compiled by the Rev. A. R. 
Buckland and the Rev. J. D. Mullins. The book 
is a perfect encyclopedia of pertinent facts and 


in the hands of every friend 


hints, and should be 
of Christian missions.—From Messrs. 


and advocate 
have received ** The Annual Charities 
Digest for 1902,” with an introduction 


Longmans we 


Register and 


by Mr. C. S. Loch, of the Charity Organisation 
Society. Like all works of a statistical character, 
this volume is hardly suited for the casual reader, 
but many are the workers in good causes who 
can speak with gratitude of the help given by 
this well-planned work in former years. Messrs, 


Longmans also send us a little volume on “ Foreign 
Missions” in their concise and helpful series of 
“Handbooks for the Clergy.” The author is 
Bishop Montgomery, than whom no more suitable 


Selection could have been .made. We have also 
to acknowledge the receipt of a new and cheap 
edition of “John Ploughman’s Talk,” by C. H. 
Spurgeon (Passmore and Alabaster); and “A 


History of the Christian 


Hundred. by ( 


Religion to the Year Two 
B. Waite (Chicago). 


‘Gods of Gold.” 


I HAVE seen miners in the Klondyke gold-camps,” 


wrote traveller, “‘ stretched on the ground dying 


of starvation, with a sack of gold dust for a pillow.” 
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Terrible at first were the conditions of travel to 
that Yukon valley—three thousand miles of ocean 
in patched-up inulks, against which the Canadian 
Government vainly warned the reckless gold- 
hunters ; then two thousand miles of storm-tossed 
lakes and glacier passes. “I have struggled,” said 
thwarted “eight hundred miles 
over ice and snow, to bring back only scurvy.” 
Somewhat akin to this painful picture is the 
**Story of the Divers,” lured into ocean depths by 
the sunken treasure of the steamer Cafterthun. In 
her specie tank were nine thousand gold sovereigns. 


one adventurer, 


To resist the enormous water-weight one hundred 
and sixty-five feet below the surface, special divers’ 
manufactured in London. 
after another was baffled, now by 


accoutrements 
One attempt 
storm, now by snapping of the guiding lines, with 
infinite effort attached to the 
Finally the door into the gold tank had to be 
blown up with dynamite. Again and again the 
had to rise to the 
till at length the last great chest of 
secured, and drawn up by means of a net. 


were 


sunken vessel. 


dauntless searchers surface ; 
treasure was 
Well 
may those who profess to have laid up for them 
selves “‘treasure in heaven” gauge, in view of 
such narratives, their real estimate of those 
“true riches,” so ‘‘much mere precious than gold 
which perisheth.” 


A Veteran Hymn Writer. 


WE are glad to be able to give our readers 


this month a Coronation hymn for children, which 





Photo’ Ba 


‘egent Street.) 


MR. ALBERT MIDLANE 


wiil be found on an earlier page of this number 
under the title “Coronation Morn.” It is from the 
pen of the veteran Mr. Albert Midlane, who is 


well known as the author of that world-wide 
favourite among children’s hymns, 
Friend for Little Children.” His portrait, from a 


very recent photograph, accompanies this note. 


“There's a 
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A Memento of the Coronation. 


AT the present time, when the thoughts of all 
Britons are being concentrated on the great cere- 
mony of this month at Westminster, nothing 
could be more timely than the publication of 
Messrs. Cassell’s superb new serial, ‘The Corona 


tion Book of Edward VII.” While the text is 
from the pen of the Rev. J. W. Loftie, F.S.A., 
whose name is a guarantee of accuracy in the 


letterpress, the illustrations are being produced in 
the best Colour is lavishly used 
in the pictures, and is spared to make 
the book a worthy souvenir of the beginning of 
the reign. At the time, the fact that 
the book is issued in a limited number of parts, 
and at a moderate cost, places it within the reach 
of all the King’s subjects. 


possible sty le. 
nothing 


new same 


Secondary Advantages of Missions. 


WHEN works were going on which resulted in 
the removal of dangerous rocks called Hell Gate 
from one of the entrances to New York harbour, 
a careless observer might have reported that 
there was nothing to show in proportion to the 
expenditure of public funds. Yet, deep down in 
the water, the rocks were being drilled and filled 
with powder, and when the hour came, after long 


preparation, a spark from a battery sent the 
whole mass high into the air. So it often is 


with missions. Much of the work done is of such 
a nature that it cannot be on the surface. 
Then the indirect and inferior benefits resulting 
to an uncivilised country from missions are very 
great. Who shall estimate the advantages that 


seen 
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come even from the secular education which jg 
imparted in mission schoo!s? In the case of China, 
for instance, it that she is in. 
debted for the greater part of the text-books of 
now 


is to missionaries 


modern science accessible to her people: a 
fact which led a Chinese scholar of high position 
to maintain that China derived ad- 
vantage from Christian missions than from foreign 
commerce. An old missionary, the eve of 
embarking for his field of held up be- 


fore the eyes of a friend of his something that 


has more 


on 


labour, 


resembled a birdcage, and asked his friend to 
guess what it contained. The friend said, “]{ 
have not the least idea—a fairy queen, perhaps, 


for it looks like a palace.” ‘“‘It is a palace,” re. 
plied the missionary, ‘and it shelters a queen; I 
am taking a queen bee to India, to improve the 
native breed of honey-makers.” Beautiful emblem 
of the Gospel of Christ, which redeems human 
nature from wild state, and enriches and 
sweetens this life as a foretaste of that which is 
to come ! 


its 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 

THE following is a list of contributions received 
from March 25th, 1902, up to and including April 
30th, 1902. Subscriptions received after this date 
will be acknowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: L. R., Neweasile, 
5s.; H. E. C., £2. 
For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: An Easter Offering from 
F. F. S., 10s.; Madame Adela Coleman Scaravaglioné, 
5s.; An Irish Girl, £5; Yeovil, 5s.; W. W., £1. Sent 
direct: Gracedieu, 5s.; Miss E., Banchory, £1; Adelpha, 
£1; Gracedieu, 10s. 
att the Children’s Country Holidays Fund: Hope 
ul, 08. 


THE QUIVER BIBLE CLASS. 


BASED ON THE 


QUESTIONS. 

8. Who is supposed to have joined St. Paul as a 
missioner at Troy? 

86. What caused St. 
Europe? 

87. Who was the first Christian convert in Europe? 

88. What does St. Paul say is the duty of every Chris- 
tian in the world? 

89. What reason does St. Paul give for special watch- 
fulness over our conduct? 

90. In what words does the aged Simeon foretell the 
spread of the Gospel? 

91. How does Simeon set forth the union of Jew 
Gentile in Christ ? 

92. By what means was Simeon brought to the Temple 
at the time of our Lord's presentation? 

93. From what passage do we see the low state of degra- 
dation into which the Jews had fallen while in Egypt? 


Paul to preach the Gospei in 


and 


94. Where were the Israelites when God first sent 
manna as their food? 
95. In what way did God try to make His people 


understand that it was He Who had brought them out of 
Egypt, and that therefore He would take care of them? 

96. From what passage do we learn that when the 
Israelites crossed the Red Sea Moses smote the water 
with his red as Elijah afterwards smote the river Jordan 
with his mantle? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 752. 


73. The Holy Ghost having confirmed the appoint- 
ment of St. Paul and St. Barnabas as missioners, the 
prophets and teachers present, having fasted and 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


prayed, laid their hands on them and sent 
(Acts xiii, 1-4). 

74. Elymas, a sorcerer, was struck blind by St. Paul for 
opposing the teaching of the Gospel (Acts xiii. 8-11). 

75. Until the visit to Cyprus St. Barnabas had always 
taken the lead, but afterwards St. Paul became chief 
missioner (Acts xiii. 7, 9, and 13, 43). 

76. Jews and Gentiles alike came to hear him when 
St. Paul declared God’s mission to the Gentiles (Acts xiii. 
44-47). 

77. God gave to St. Paul and St. Barnabas power to 
perform various miracles (Acts xiv. 3). 

78 Acts xiv. 11-13. 

79. It was customary among the ancients to put their 
cities under the protection of some special deity to 
whom they sacrificed, an image of that deity being 
placed at the entrance gate to show that the city was 
under his protection (Acts xiv. 13, and xix. 27, 35). 

80. By the people of Lystra, who, having found he was 
not a god, were persuaded by the Jews to stone him as 
a blasphemer (Acts xiv. 19, 20). 

81. Having preached at Derbe, the Apostles revisited 
Lystra and Iconium, where they had heen so severely 
persecuted (Acts xiv. 21). 

82. Whether it was necessary that heathen converts to 
Christianity should be circumcised (Acts xv. 1-5). 

83. The question was brought before the great Church 
Council at Jerusalem, who decided that circumci-ion 
was not necessary for converts to Christianity (Acts Xv. 
13-19). 

84. St. Paul and St. Barnabas, with Judas and Silas, 
chief men among the brethren (Acts xv. 22). 


them away 
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THE OXFORD MARTYRS. 


By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury. 


PART ! 


aN this paper I purpose 

to say a few words 

about the three Ox- 

ford martyrs— Bishop 

Latimer, Bishop Rid- 

ley, and Archbishop 

Cranmer. They oc- 

cupy a most im- 

portant position in 

English history, for to them undoubt- 

edly, more than to any other ecclesias- 

tics, was due the progress and ultimate 
triumph of the English Reformation. 

It is terrible to think that three Pre- 
lates of such learning and _saintliness 
should have perished by the most 
horrible form of martyrdom—that of 
being burned alive at the stake. If such 
scenes could occur in our days, they 
would cause our blood to curdle with 
horror and indignation. But in the six- 
teenth century they were matters of 
common occurrence, and were witnessed 
without any extraordinary emotion by 
myriads of spectators. So true it is that 

“Custom lies upon us with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.” 


Such crueltv, however, must be regarded 
as a wilium temporuin rather than as 
due to individual ruthlessness. One 
anecdote will illustrate the calm brutality 
which an ignorant religious fanaticism 
created in many minds. In the reign 
of Queen Mary, when at least 300 victims 
were immolated by Popish tyranny, one 
young lad named William Brown was 
burnt as a Protestant at Smithfield, 
after having been vainly tempted to 
recant by cruel scourging. Amid his 
961 


agonies at the stake he entreated the 
bystanders to pray for him. ‘I would 
as soon pray for a dog as for a heretic 
like thee,” was the brutally heartless 
response of a bystander. ‘‘Then, Son of 
God, shine Thou upon me!” said the lad ; 
and immediately from a dark cloud a 
flood of sunshine poured down upon him 
and seemed to transfigure his face; 
whereat, says the narrator, the spec- 
tators could not but muse a little. 

Perhaps the one man who was more 
responsible than any other for these 
enormities was Bonner, Bishop of 
London, who, like his sovereign, Queen 
Mary, received the epithet of ‘The 
Bloody.” Those were the days in which, 
as the poet Cowper says, 

* Persecuting zeal made royal sport 

With tortured innocence in Mary’s court ; 

And Bonner, blithe as shepherd at a wake, 
Enjoyed the show, and danced about the stake.” 
The last expression may be a mere figure 
of speech, but it is certain that Bonner 
cruelly scourged with his own hand, even 
in his garden at Fulham Palace, godly 
youths who would not give up the sacred 
lessons which they had learned from the 
New Testament, but which this evil- 
minded Bishop denounced as_ heresies. 
We cannot wonder that when Queen 
Elizabeth came to the throne Bonner 
was the only Bishop whom she would not 

allow to kiss her hand. 

We may well be thankful that since *‘the 
bright and blissful Reformation ” scattered 
the midnight of ignorance and _ super- 
stition, and, as Milton says, ‘*‘ embathed 
men’s souls in the fragrancy of heaven,” 
the eyes of men had been opened to see 
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the atrocious wickedness of trying to 
further the interests of false religions 
by such abominable methods. 

HucH LATIMER was, perhaps, one 
of the most influential Reformers in 
his power of reaching the multitude. 
As I write I am sitting beneath a 
portrait of him, belonging to _ the 
Deanery of Canterbury, where it was 


not improbably left by Bishop Ridley, 
who was one of the Canons of the 
Cathedral. He is represented in his 
episcopal dress, and the portrait must 


have been painted in his old age, for his 
hair is perfectly white, and a snow-white 
beard flows down over his robes. It is 
said to be the only likeness taken of him 
during his lifetime. In his left hand he 
holds what looks like a lamp, but is a 
Bible in a silk case; and he is pointing 
to it with his right hand as though he 
would say, “Thy Word is a lamp unto 
my feet, and a light unto my path.” 
The countenance is attractive, but, since 
the likeness was painted after long years 
of trial and suffering, it shows less 
strength and vivacity than we should 
have expected. 

Hugh Latimer was of humble birth. 
**My father,” he says, ‘“‘was a yeoman 
upon a farm of £4 a year at the utmost. 
He tilled as much ground as kept half 
a dozen men; he had it stocked with a 
hundred sheep and thirty cows. He found 
for the King (Henry VII.) a man and 
a horse when he went to Blackheath to 
put down the rebellion of Perkin War- 
beck,” and Latimer remembered that, as 
2 boy, he had on that oceasion buckled 


on his father’s armour. ‘“‘He gave his 
daughters £5 apiece at marriage. He 
lived hospitably among his neighbours, 


and was not backward in his alms to 
the poor.” 

The yeoman trained his son in archery 
and athletics and sent him to school. At 
school he showed so much diligence and 
ability that his father determined to send 
him to the University of Cambridge. 
There also he worked with exemplary 
diligence, devoting his studies almost 
exclusively to the old scholasticism, and 
especially to Duns Scotus. He was there- 
fore a zealous Papist, and valued the 
schoolmen as highly as the Scriptures. 
At that time there had been at Cam- 
bridge a commencement of Reformation 
principles, due partly to the influence of 
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Krasmus, who, under the patronage of Arch. 
bishop Warham, had lectured at Queen’s 
College; and partly to the influence of 
the English New Testament by Tyndale 
which began to be read secretly by many 
students. Latimer. who had by this time 
taken priest’s orders and was a Master 
of Arts, felt no sympathy with the new 
opinions ; and he inveighed both in pub- 
lic and in private against the Reformers, 
When he became Bachelor of Divinity 
he publicly denounced the views of 
Melanehthon, whom he regarded as an 
impious innovator. His zeal and eloquence 
in their cause won the warm approval 
of the Romanists, and Latimer was elected 
the University cross-bearer, and was in 
high favour. At this time he was a most 
conscientious Romish priest. “ I remember,” 
he says, “‘how scrupulous I was in my 
time of blindness and ignorance: when I 
should say Mass I have put in water twice 
or thrice for failing: insomuch when I 
have been my memento I have had a grudge 
in my conscience, fearing that I had not 
put in water enough.” At this time he 
even preached energetically against the 
reading of the Scriptures, and, he says, 
‘vehemently persuaded the students to 
the study of the school authors, especially 
of his favourite author Duns Scotus. 
From this phase of opinion he was chiefly 
weaned by the influence of the saintly 
Thomas Bilney, who, after one of Latimer’s 
vehement Popish sermons, visited him 
and most deeply impressed him by the 
narrative of his own spiritual conflicts, 
and how he had been relieved from them 
by the study of the New Testament. 
Bilney now became his chief friend, and 
impressed Latimer with the conviction 
that voluntary works of man’s invention 
cannot make atonement for sin, and are 


of much less value than the duties of 
caring for the sick and_ suffering and 
leading sinners to true repentance. The 


companionship of Bilney and Latimer was 
so remarkable that the hill on which they 
were so constantly seen walking side by 
side in earnest conversation was popularly 
known as “The Heretics’ Hill.” Under 
Bilney’s influence, ‘“‘I began,” he says, 
“to smell the Word of God, and forsook 
the school doctors and such fooleries.” 
During the year 1525 Latimer continued 
to preach his new convictions, but to- 
wards the that year West, 
Bishop of Ely, came unexpectedly to hear 
him, and after the sermon and a private 
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diseussion with Latimer, ordered him to 
deliver a discourse against Martin Luther. 
Latimer declined to do this, saying that 
he had not read Luther's writings; and 
the Bishop then preached a sermon against 
Latimer, and inhibited him from officiating 
in his diocese or in any University pul- 
pit. But Robert Barnes, whose Augus- 
tinian monastery was exempt from epis- 


copal jurisdiction, put his pulpit at 


Q 


ost 


ber 19th, 1529, Latimer preached his famous 
‘Sermon on the Card,” which was an- 
swered in a rude and coarse way by Dr. 
Buckenham in his so-called “Sermon on 
the Dice,” which brought upon him some 
of Latimer’s most seathing wit. In con- 
sequence of this both Latimer and Buck- 
enham were for a time ordered to keep 
silence. Soon after this the subject of 
Henry’s divorce from Catherine of Aragon 





BILNEY AND LATIMER BEFORE CARDINAL WOLSEY 


Latimer’s disposal, and himself preached 
so strongly in his favour as to place him- 
self in jeopardy; and he was ultimately 
compelled by Wolsey to make a sort of 
recantation. Latimer and Bilney were 
also summoned before the Cardinal, who, 
after questioning Latimer, said, “If the 
Bishop of Ely cannot abide such doctrine 
as you have here you shall 
have my licence and shall preach it unto 
his beard, let him say what he will.” 
Bilney more severely dealt with, 
and unhappily took an oath ‘not to 
preach of Luther’s opinions, but to 
impugn Decem- 


repeated, 


was 


any 


them everywhere.” On 


became a burning question, and Latimer 
was known to favour the King’s cause. 

On Mareh 14th, 1530, he was summoned 
to preach before the King, on whom 
his sermons made a most favourable im- 
and who continued to be his 
friend and patron till towards the close 
of his reign. Shortly after this Latimer 
wrote a noble letter to the King, urging 
him to allow the free circulation of the 
English Scriptures. 

In 1531 Latimer accepted the vicarage 
of West Kington, fourteen miles from 
Bristol, and his sermons produced a 
great stir by their energetic vivacity. 
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His preaching was soon brought under 
the notice of Convocation by Stokesley, 
Bishop of London, and he excited the 
Bishop’s further indignation by a sermon 
of strong Protestant tendencies in St. 
Mary Abchurch. In this year Bilney, 
who had been heartbroken at his re- 
antation, faced the fires of martyrdem 
with perfect constancy. Stokesley failed, 
however, to get Latimer into his power 
until he succeeded in inducing the Bishops 
to summon him before the Consistory 
Court in St. Paul’s Church. In 1582 he 
Was summoned befcre Convocation, and 
boldly argued against many of the articles 
submitted to him for his signature. At 
last, however, he made a submission, due 
in part to his awe for the King, and he 
returned to the duties of his parish. 
Meanwhile the breach between Henry 


and the Pope was growing wider, and 
Latimer took the King’s side. During 


this part of his life he was engaged in 
incessant controversy, but was supported 
and helped by Cranmer, who gave him 
leave to preach in any part of the 
diocese of Canterbury. 

It fact, throughout his life the main 
work of Latimer was that of a preacher, 
and it was by his sermons that he gained 
the enormous influence which he wielded 
over the mass of the people. His sermons 
were of a unique character. They were 
always very pointed and to the purpose. 
In his preaching he was never influenced 
by the fear of man. He denounced abuses 
in every class from the highest to the 
lowest: but his energetic denunciations 
were mainly aimed at the Bishops and 
clergy, who at that time greatly needed 
a thorough reformation, not only for the 
erroneous medizeval superstitions which 
they upheld, but for the uses to 
which they turned those superstitions by 
making them the means of oppressing the 
people and heaping up wealth for them- 
selves. It was natural that sermons so 
uncompromising, so unmistakable in their 
import and language, so full of terse 
epigrams and caustic wit, should have 
raised up many determined enemies 
against the fearless preacher. Sermon 
after sermon was bitterly answered by 
preachers who still clung to the Romish 
doctrines, and Latimer would have in- 
curred more serious dangers than he did 
had it not been for the powerful help 
of Cromwell, who by his influence with 
the King secured for him the protection 
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and patronage of Henry, who had been 
much interested by Latimer’s sermons, 
Anne Boleyn also felt great regard for 
him, and his promotion to the bishopric 
of Worcester in 1535 may have 
partly due to her influence. 

We shall not enter into the numberless 
controversies in which Latimer was en- 
gaged. In 1536 he preached in vehement 
language against the luxury of Bishops 
and Abbots, whom he called *“ strong 
thieves”; and in a sermon before Edward 
VI. he says that when the “ enormities” 
which disgraced the smaller monasteries 
were first read in the Parliament house, 
‘*they were so great and abominable that 
there was nothing but ‘Down with 
them!’” At the same time he had the 
courage to protest against the confisca- 
tion of all their wealth, and -especially at 
the transformation into royal stables of 
intended originally for the 
assistance of the poor. 

His work as a Bishop was by no means 
congenial to him. He found many of 
his incumbents in his very large diocese 


been 


resources 


utterly neglectful and, in some cases, 
living entirely immoral lives. Almost 
every sermon which he preached on 


great occasions not only involved him in 
ceaseless controversies, but even brought 
him into danger of legal proceedings, 
and he felt this all the more because his 
health was very precarious. So far from 
enjoying or being proud of his episcopal 
dignity, he declared that he ‘* had liefer 
be poor parson of poor Kington again 
than to continue thus Bishop of Wor- 
cester.” 

In 1538 he excited the rage of many 
Romish devotees by his raid upon sham 
relics. The famous Rood of Boxley— 
which by a gross imposture was made 
to move its head and arms by hidden 
machinery—was exposed and burnt: and 
with his own hand he threw out of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral a small image which 
popular delusion asserted could not be 
moved by eight oxen. There was at that 
time in Worcester Cathedral an image of 
the Virgin which excited the enthusiasm 
of many devotees, and was covered with 
the richest jewels and ornaments. He 
stigmatised it as “‘our great sibyl,” and 
it is said that when it was stripped of 
all its ornaments it was found not to be 
an image of the Virgin at all, but of 
some old bishop. It was burnt in London 
with other emblems of superstition. 
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During that year he was also a)- 
pointed member of a commission to 
examine the “blood of Hailes,” which 
was passed off to thousands of en- 
raptured devotees as the veritable blood 
of Christ. On analysis it was found to 
be composed of old honey tinged with 
some reddish colour. 

The year 15389 was rendered memorable 
by a heavy blow 
struck at the ad- 
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Universities or his old diocese. During 
that year his friend Barnes was sent to 
the stake, but for eight years after his 
imprisonment in 1539 we searcely know 
a single fact about Latimer, except that 
Foxe relates that his already weak 
health was still more seriously impaired 
by his being crushed almost to death by 
the fall of an ancient oak. In 1546 he 
was sent to the 
Tower on the 





vance of the Re- 
formation by 
Henrys Act of 
the Six Articles, 
which was carried 
in Convocation on 
June 16th, and re- 
ceived the Royal 
assent on June 
28th. In conse- 
quence partly of 
this cruel, tyran- 
nical, and retro- 
gressive measure, 
Latimer and Shax- 
ton both resigned 
their bishoprics. 
Latimer after- 
wards explained 
that he might not 
have resigned if 
he had not been 
told by Cromwell 
that the King 
wished him to do 
so. This fact was 
denied by the 
King, who was 
offended by the 
resignation. Lati- 
mer, however, so 
far from mourn- 
ing over his di- 








charge of having 
encouraged his 
friend Crome, but 
he was. released 
by the general 
pardon on the ac- 
cession of Edward 
VI. On January 
Ist, 1548, his eight 
years’ silence was 
broken by four 
sermons at St. 
Paul's Cross. He 
also preached at 
“the Shrouds” 
outside St. Paul's, 
and in his sermon 
of ‘the Plough” 
he once more de- 
nounced the greed 
and supineness of 
the Bishops, and 
said that the devil 
was “the most as- 
siduous Bishop in 
England.” It was 
during King Ed- 
ward's reign that 
he and Cranmer 
first began to 
abandon the doc- 
trine of transub- 
stantiation, which 


ty %. 








minished dignity, 
is said by Foxe 
to have given a 
skip on the floor for joy when he 
stripped himself of his rochet. Henry 
ordered him to be kept in eustody in 
the house of Sampson, Bishop of 
Chichester, and he was probably only 
saved from execution by the intercession 
of Cromwell. His confinement was not 
rigorous, and in 1540 Bishop Sampson 
Was sent to the Tower for harbouring 
heretics, and not Jong’ afterwards 
Latimer was set free, but was ordered 
not to approach London or either of the 
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they had held up 
COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE to that time, but 

now were taught 
to be a material delusion by the study of 
the New Testament and the Reforming 
divines of Germany. Latimer’s popularity 
as a preacher was undiminished, and it 
is illustrated by the fact that when he 
preached at St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
the crowd was so large and the excite. 
ment so intense that many of the pews 
were broken down by the struggles of 
his audience. During these years of 
King Edward's reign, old as he was and 
infirm as was his state of health, we are 
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told by his servant, Augustine Bernher, 
that he rose every morning at two o’clock 
to study, both in summer and in winter. 

The accession of Queen Mary in 1553 
endangered the lives of all the Reformers, 
and for a time utterly checked the pro- 
gress of the Reformation. Bishop Gardiner, 
his uncompromising opponent, was released 
from the Tower, and on September 4th 
Latimer was summoned to London. He 
received a private notice of the summons 
six hours before it was delivered, and it 
may have been intended that he should 
seize the opportunity to make his escape 
to the Continent, as a very large number 
of other English Reformers had done. He 
was, however, weary of his life, and was 
perfectly prepared to seal his opinions 
by a martyr’s death. He was committed 
to the Tower, and there suffered so 
severely from the cold that he sent a 
message to the Lieutenant to say that if 
he were not better looked after he might 
deceive him and make his escape, by 
which he meant that he might die of 
cold instead of by fire. His imprisonment 
was, however, to 4 great extent lightened 
by the privilege of being allowed con- 
stant communication in writing with 
Bishop Ridley, who was also confined in 
the Tower as a heretic. In March, 1554, 
Latimer, Ridley and Cranmer were con- 
veyed to Oxford, where they were to hold 
a discussion on the Mass with the best 
divines of both Universities. The discussion 
began in St. Mary’s Church on April 14th, 
when the prisoners were brought before 
the Commissioners. Latimer was described 
by an eye-witness as coming before the 
Commissioners—who were seated in state 
before the high altar—‘* with a kerchief 
and two or three caps on his head, his 
spectacles hanging by a string from his 


breast, and a staff in his hand.” The 
future martyrs were treated by the 
crowded University audience with the 
grossest disrespect, and Latimer com- 


plained of the jeers, taunts, insults, and 
interruptions to which he was subjected. 


He also complained that, in their im- 
prisonment at Oxford, pen and ink were 
denied them, and that he was _ not 
allowed to consult a single book but 
the New Testament, which he said that 
he had read through seven times with- 


finding the Mass in it. He told the 
Commissioners that he was so old, sick, 
and infirm that he felt wholly unfitted 
for theological controversy, especially as 


out 
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his memory “was clean gone.” On 
April 2lst the three prisoners were 


brought up for sentence, and, refusing 
to recant, were excommunicated. Latimer 
and his friends were confined at Oxford 
until September 16th, 1550, but of the 
details of his martyrdom I will speak 
at the close of this paper. 


NICHOLAS RIDLEY was born about 1500, 
He belonged to an old Northumberland 
family, still represented by the present 


Viscount Ridley. He was a relation of 
Bishop Tunstal, and both his cousin, 
Launcelot Ridley, and his uncle, Dr, 
Robert Ridley, gained distinction as 
divines. To the latter, who was a Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s and an opponent 
of the Reformation, he was indebted 


for the expenses of his education for 
many years. He was more learned even 
than Cranmer, and an opponent said of 
him that ‘“ Latimer leaned on Cranmer, 
Cranmer on Ridley, and Ridley on his 
own wit.” His life was for many years 
a prosperous one, and he had fewer of 
the agitating controversies which afflicted 
the lives of the two great contemporary 


Reformers. He is described as having 
been “small of stature, but great in 
learning”; and Foxe says of him, 


** Wise was he of counsel, deepe of wit, 
and very politike in all his doings; in 
all things so goode, godlie, and ghostlie 
a man that England may justly rue the 
loss of so worthie a treasure.” He also 
says that he was much given to prayer 
and contemplation. He is described as 
a man “right comely and well propor- 
tioned in all points both in complexion 
and lineaments of the body.” 

He went to school at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; proceeded to Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, at the age of eighteen, and greatly 
distinguished himself as an ardent scholar, 
specially remarkable for his knowledge 
of Greek. His life for many _ years 
was quiet, prosperous, and _ successful. 
In 1524 he declined the offer of an 
Oxford Fellowship at University College. 


The walk in the garden of Pembroke 
College is still known as_ Ridley’s 
Walk, because here he used to _ pace 
up and down, studying the New 


Testament in Greek until, it is said, he 
knew almost the whole of it by heart. 
In 1526 he went abroad to complete his 
studies at the Sorbonne in Paris and 
at the University of Louvain. In 1530 
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we find him again at Cambridge, and we 
read an account of him by his pupil 
William Turner, afterwards Dean of 
Wells, given in a letter to Foxe. 
“Concerning Ridley, I am able to say 
things more and more certain than you 
have in your book set dowm ... 
After his return from the schools beyond 
the seas he lived with us for many years 
in Pembroke Hall. Concerning his 
memory and his manifold knowledge of 
tongues and arts, although I am able to 
be an ample witness . yet, without 
my testimony, almost all Cantabrigians 
to whom he was sufficiently known, will, 
and can, testify. How able he was in 
confuting or overthrowing anything, yet 
without any boasting or noise of arms, 
not only I, but all with whom he disputed 
easily perceived; unless he understood 
that they thirsted more after glory than 
was fit. For those he used to set himself 
more vigorously to crush. His behaviour 
was very obliging and very pious, with- 
out monkish austerity; for very often 
he would shoot in the Bow, or play 
at Tennis with me. If there were no 
other witness of his beneficence to the 
poor, I will testify this to all, that be 
fore he was advanced to any ecelesiastical 
preferment, he carried me along im com- 
pany with him to the next Hospital, 
and when I had nothing to give to the 
Poor, beside what he himself, aceording 
to his estate, liberally gave, he often sup- 
plied me that I might give too. While 
he was himself in prison, what aid he 
sent out of England to us, in our exile 
in Germany, that learned man, his faith- 


ful Achates, Edmund _ Grindell, now 
Bishop of London, can testify; and 
many others who were assisted by his 


liberality.” 

Ridley did not begin to accept the doe- 
trines of the Reformation till after the 
death of his uncle. In 15384 he was Proctor 
of the University, and often visited Lon- 
don to defend its prerogatives. In 1537 
he took the degree of B.D., and Cranmer 
made him one of his chaplains, presenting 
him next year to the vicarage of Herne. 
In 1589 he preached against Henry VIIL.’s 
cruel Act of the Six Articles, although 
even then he had not rejected the doc- 
trines of transubstantiation, auricular 
confession, or clerical celibacy. In 1540 
he took his degree as D.D., and was 
elected Master of Pembroke. Next year 
he was appointed one of Henry VIII.’s 
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chaplains and a Canon of Canterbury, 
and in 1545 became alsoa Canon of West- 
minster. He renounced the doctrine of 
transubstantiation just before the death 
of Henry VIIL., and the attempt of Bishop 
Gardiner to convict him for irregularities 
at Herne shows that his Reformed opinions 
were advancing. 
In the reign of Edward VI. he was 
appointed a public preacher to _ dis- 
seminate the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion in the north of England, and was 
presented by his College to. the vicarage 
of Soham. In 1547 he was appointed 
Bishop of Rochester, and in 1548 one of 
the visitors of Cambridge University to 
propagate the Reformation doctrines. In 
this year he took great part in compiling 
our English Prayer Book. Having sat 
on the Commission for depriving Bishops 
Gardiner and Bonner, in 1550 he beeame 


Bonner’s successor in the bishopric of 
London. During his bishopric he lived 
in warm friendship with the future 
martyrs, Bradford and Rogers, both of 


whom he appointed to prebendal stalls, 
He inaugurated a remarkable reform by 
ordering that all the “altars” in his 
diocese should be replaced by Communion 
tables, but he was by no means bigoted 
in minor matters of ritual, as is shown 
by his urging Bishop Hooper to wear 


the ordinary episcopal vestments. In 
1552 he visited the Princess Mary at 
Hunsdon, but she declined his offer to 


preach before her. One noble feature of 


his episcopate was shown in his care 
for the poor, for whom in a sermon 
before Edward VIL, in 1553, he urged 


the young King to make better provision. 
The King sent for him, and the ultimate 
result of the interview was the founda- 
tion of Christ's Hospital, St. Thomas's 


Hospital, and Bethlehem Hospital, for 
which good works he _ succeeded in 
winning the assistance of the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of London. His 


relations with the all-powerful Duke of 
Northumberland were a little shaken by 
his denunciations of the greed of the 
courtiers and their appropriation of 
Church :evenues; but unfortunately, on 
Edward VI.’s death, the Duke persuaded 
him to accept the claims of Lady Jane 
Grey, in whose favour he preached a 
sermon at St. Paul’s Cross on July 9th, 
1553, in which he accepted the Acts of 
Parliament which declared Mary and 
Elizabeth to be illegitimate, and in which 
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he also denounced the Popish opinions of 
the Princess Mary, for whose freedom of 
worship he had, however, previously used 
his influence. On the swift and total 
ruin of Lady. Jane’s cause, he went to 
throw himself on Queen Mary’s mercy at 
Framlingham. But the Queen was by 
this time his inveterate enemy, and he 
was excepted from her amnesty. He was 


at once deposed from his bishopric, to 
which Bonner was _ restored. When 
Ridley had succeeded Bonner in the 


bishopric of London, he had shown re- 
markable generosity to his pyredecessor’s 
mother and sister, as well as generous 
consideration for Bonner’s interests, which 
Bonner did not by any means imitate. 

When the gloomy and disastrous reign 
of Mary began—the most bigoted, 
deplorable, and miserable of all English 
sovereigns—the good fortune of Ridley 
was finally ended. He was sent to the 
Tower, but even there he did his utmost 
for the doctrines of the Reformation, 
and urged his fellow-prisoners, Hooper 
and Bradford, to stand resolutely by 
their faith. 

In 1554, after the unfortunate insurrec- 
tion of Wyatt, Queen Mary became still 


more determined to crush the Reform- 
ation, and Ridley was sent to Oxford 
with Latimer and Cranmer. On April 


ith, 1554, he was called upon to defend 
his opinions in the Divinity School, the 
President of the Commission being Hugh 
Weston, Master of Lincoln College and 
afterwards Dean of Windsor, a man of 


bad character and with no _ sense of 
justice. How utterly unfair the whole 
trial was may be best understood from 


Ridley’s own account of it. 

“T never yet,” he says, “since I was 
born, heard anything done or 
handled more vainly or more tumultuously 
than the disputation which was with me 


saw or 


in the schools at Oxford. Yea, verily, 
I could never have thought that it had 
been possible to have found amongst 


men, recounted to be'of knowledge and 
learning in this realm, any so brazen- 
faced and shameless, so disorderly and 
vainly to behave themselves, more like 
stage-players in interludes to set forth 
& pageant than grave divines in the 
schools to dispute. . . . And no great 
wonder, seeing they which should have 
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been moderators and guides of others, 
and who should have given good example 
in words and gravity, they themselves, 
above all others, gave worst example, 
and did as it were blow the trumpet to 
the rest, to rave, roar, rage, and ery out. 
Whence it manifestly appears that they 
never sought for the truth, but for the 
glory of the world, and a _ bragging 
victory. But besides the innumerable 
railings, rebukes, and taunts, wherewith 
I was baited on every side, lest our 
sause, Which is indeed God's cause, and 
His Church’s should also by the false 
accounts of our disputations be slandered 
to the world, and so the truth suffer, 
. . +. I have thought good to write 
my answers myself.” He goes on to say 
that ‘‘a great part of the time appointed 
for the disputation was vainly spent in 
opprobrious taunts, hissings, clapping of 
hands, and triumphs, more than could 
have been borne even in stage-plays” ; 
and he adds that such unbecoming and 
outrageous disorder did but betray the 
weakness of their cause. ‘“*I was so far 
by this my humble remonstrance from 
doing any good, that, what with hissing 
and shouting, and what with overbearing, 
I was forced to hear such reproaches, 
taunts, and checks for my labour, that 
no person of any honesty, without 
blushing, could abide to hear spoken by a 
most vile varlet against a most wretched 
ruffian. . . I was forced to leave off 
the reading of my proofs, though they 
were but short.” He ends by saying: 
* Almighty God, Who is wont to behold 


the cause of the afflicted, and to loose the 
bonds and hear the sighings of the 
prisoners, vouchsafe to look upon the 


“ause of His Church in England, and put 


a speedy end to all its afflictions. Amen. 
Amen. Amen.” 
The Spanish friar Soto was sent to 


argue with Ridley after his condemnation, 
but in vain. He was formally degraded 
from his bishopric on October 15th, 1555, 


and I shall allude to his martyrdom 
later on. After his condemnation he 
said, “Although I be not of your 


company, yet doubt I not but my name 

is written in another place, whither this 

sentence will send us sooner than we 

should by course of nature have come.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Make haste!” 

Kenred Hardroffe, loung- 
ing comfortably on the 
bank under a tree, glanced at the speaker. 
*T say! what a commotion!” 

“But he hates to anybody resting. 
And ten o’clock in the morning! He'll be in 
no end of a wax.” 

Kenred laughed. 

“If only you would move before he 
you! And that book—couldn’t you slip it 
out of sight? He says novels are such an 
awful waste of time.” 

** Perhaps — sometimes 
another laugh. 

But Kenred neither hid the book nor sprang 
to his feet; and Alison, with a despairing 
gesture, flung herself down by his side. If 
Ken were to be in disgrace, after his four 
years of absence from England, she would 
share his disgrace. Ken failed to fathom her 
heroism. 

**What’s that for?” he asked in surprise. 

From the tiny copse hard by issued an 
elderly gentleman, spare in make, and broad- 
shouldered. As he stalked towards the pair, 
his face showed determined dissatisfaction. 

* Ah! Fatigued, apparently!” broke from 





see 


sees 


with 


they are!” 


CHAPTER I. him. Then he surveyed his son and daughter 
eer ere with a sarcastic air. ; 
‘ wegen : : Courage failed Alison, and she found her 
EN! Ken, get up—sharp! feet with celerity; Kenred raised himself on 
He’s coming,” gasped a_ one elbow. 
pretty girl, standing be- ‘*Fatigued ?” repeated Mr. Hardroffe, with 
side her brother’s pros- scathing irony. 
trate form, like a startled “Not at all! Pure laziness”; and Ken 
hare ready for instant sprang cheerfully up. Mr. Hardroffe glared 
flight. ‘*Make haste! at him and at the book in his hand. 


* Anything you wish me to do?” 

“There is something that I wish you not 
to do. I will not have your sister taught to 
waste her time in pernicious idleness, nor to 
poison her mind with novel-reading.” 

Ken bowed assent. 

**Mind—I expect to be obeyed.” 

“Certainly.” Ken paused to flick a smail 
caterpillar from sleeve. Then he re- 
marked, “Next week I shall be leaving 
home for a week. Mrs. Graham has asked 
me to stay there for ten days.” 

Mr. Hardroffe said ‘‘ Humph!” looked 
as nearly inquisitive as dignity would permit. 
He had reasons of his own for wishing to 
keep well with Mrs. Graham. 

**She will invite the Worcesters, of course? 


his 


and 


” 


“IT have not heard. It seems to be some- 
thing of a house-party.” 
‘*Isobel Worcester will be there. I hope 


you will not fail to use your opportunity.” 
The suggestion met with no response. “She 
wants Alison too,” said Ken. ‘ You will not 
object ?” 
Alison’s face flashed with 
please——” she entreated. 
“That will depend upon circumstances. I 
shall take time to consider.” 


delight. ‘Oh, 
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Mr. Hardroffe turued upon his- heel, and 
walked pompously away. Alison’s eyes were 
full. 

“Tll do my best to bring it about, Allie. 


You must have patience.” 


“He'll never let me go. And if he does, 
I shall not know how to manage. I've 
hardly a frock fit to put on, and _ he 


won't allow any money to buy new things. 
Is he really and truly so awfully badly off?” 
but he ought to savé in 
something else, and keep you girls properly 
dressed.” It occurred to Ken that, if he had 
a sister with him at Sunnysyde Park, he 
would wish her to do him credit. He surveyed 
her shabby skirt and faded blouse. ‘* Hard 
lines for you all!” he broke out, 

“IT wonder sometimes if any other girl in 
England has such a miserable home as ours,” 


“Ty suppose so, 


sighed Alison. 

“Come, it’s bad as that.” 
“It is—every inch as bad. Much 
than before you went away.” 

Kenred found himself disposed to 
with her as the hours went by. 

Mr. Hardroffe, formerly of Hardroffe Hall, 
now reduced by poverty to let his domain 
and to live in a ramshackle 
known as ‘Box House,” was 
commonly regarded as the worst-tempered 
man in the county. He passed among his 
acquaintances under the title of ‘*The Auto- 
crat.” He quarrelled with almost everybody 
in turn. He brooked no opposition, would 
endure no contradiction. He did, indeed, 
oecasionally, for a brief space, seem to be 
but uncertainty as to the 


not so 
worse 


agree 


to strangers, 
little place 


good-humoured ; 


duration of such a mood prevented enjoy- 
ment of it. The smallest jar was enough 
to upset him—even so slight a thing as 
finding his son, just home from abroad, 
lying on the grass, reading. Mr. Hardroffe 
never lounged, never read a novel, never 


took life easily. 

On this occasion he was very much upset. 
Before the dinner hour his wife, a faded 
and spiritless creature, once upon a time a 


beauty and wit, had gone into hysterics. 
The three girls looked white and _ terrified, 
and both the maids had given warning. 
“It isn’t you, ma’am,” they said to the 
mistress; “‘but we just can’t put up any 
longer with the master’s ways.” 

Kenred dearly loved his gentle mother, 
and he was fond of his sisters. It made 
his blood boil to see them so treated. Bad 


as matters had been in old days, they were 


worse now. 
At the solemn dinner Mrs. Hardroffe 
failed to appear; and when the meal was 


over Ken took himself off, in positive dread 
—not of what his father might do next, but 
of what he himself might be led to say. He 
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the little drawing-room, where the 
head of the house sat in grim silence, 
expecting his cowed daughters to act the 
part of ‘“‘happy family” for his edification. 
Kenred slipped through a side door, and 
sped on his bicycle to a pretty place two 
miles distant. Isobel Worcester lived there 
alone with her father—another kind of father 


avoided 


from Mr. Hardroffe. 

He had not meant to go so soon. ‘*To- 
morrow will do,” he had said to himself. But 
he did not wait for the morrow. 

During many years, before his long 
absence from England with his regiment, 
Kenred had been accounted more or less 


attached to Isobel Worcester, though nothing 


definite had come to pass between them. 
Ken had not asked her to be his since early 
boyhood; and promises exchanged at the 
ages of twelve and nine could hardly be 


reckoned binding. Isobel remembered always 
that past event; but if Ken recalled it, he 
did so with a laugh. 

Still, in both families there 
of tacit understanding that Kenred and 
Isobel were meant for one another. Every- 
body looked upon the marriage as desirable. 
Mr. Worcester was devoted to Kenred; and 
Mr. Hardroffe was wont to quote Isobel as 
the embodiment of what a young woman 
ought to be. 

During the four 
he and Isobel had 
lovers, but as old friends. 
home, had looked forward to seeing 
as much as anybody—-perhaps more 
anybody, except his mother. 

He had always been in the habit of 
appealing to her interest in all that con- 
cerned himself; and he would have missed 
her greatly had she suddenly faded out- of 
his life. Nevertheless, his sensations towards 
her were not those of an ardent lover. 

There were days when he told himself 
plainly that he was not, that he never had 
been, in love with Isobel. But he knew 
that his being in love with her was highly 
desirable. 

Isobel was an only 


was a kind 


years of Ken’s absence 
corresponded — not as 
Ken, on his way 
Isobel 
than 


child, and her father 
rich. That wealth, which would one 
come to Isobel, might build up the 
fortunes of the Hardroffe family. 
he could not help knowing—that 
was fond of him, though with what 
affection he had never tried to 
He knew that Isobel would 
mission in life better worth under- 
that of restoring to its lost 
old county family of the 


was 
day 
ruined 
Ken knew 
Isobel 
depth of 
decide. 
count no 
taking than 
position the 
Hardroffes. 
Mr. Worcester was in ill-health, not likely 
His money had come to him in 


He had 


also 


to live long. 
middle life from his wife’s parents. 
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rented his present home during many years; 
but he steadily refused to buy any place, 
and to tie Isobel down when he should 
be gone. 

If Kenred Hardroffe and_ she_ should 
marry, what more natural than that 
should purchase the Hardroffe property from 
Ken’s father, thus freeing the latter from 
his embarrassments. and at the same time 
keeping that property in the Hardroffe line 
of succession ? 


so 


she 


Isobel did not much care for Kenred’s 
sisters. She thought Alison undutiful. But 
she had a great admiration for Mr. Hard- 


roffe, senior, and the popular estimate of him 
surprised her. She had never come across 
him in one of his “tempers.” To her he 
was fascinating; and in her presence he 
refrained from being cantankerous, even 
towards his wife. 

She sat alone that evening in the drawing- 


room, in a pretty evening gown. It had 
seemed to her possible—just possible—that 
Ken might come; so she chose her most 
becoming frock. But nothing could make 
Isobel pretty. She was square-built and 


plump, without a redeeming feature in her 
solid, pale face; and her manner was ultra- 
composed. When, from the window, she 
descried an approaching bicycle, her face did 
indeed light up quickly; yet she put aside 
her work with deliberation, and even stooped 
to pick up a fallen thread. On his entrance, 
she came to meet him much as she might 
have done had he been absent for two days 
instead of four years. Ken, however, under- 
stood her look. 

‘‘My father will be sorry 
she said. ‘“‘He is poorly, and has gone 
bed. But he has been talking about you. 
How natural it is to see you walk in again! 
I can hardly believe that you have not been 
here for so long.” 

Kenred agreed that it was very natural. 
Somehow, he had expected a warmer greet- 
ing, though he knew her manner well. 
She had taken; up her work, and was sewing 
again, with bent head, not looking at him. 


to miss you,” 
to 


Yet Ken was a pleasant sight to look 
upon--not in the least handsome, but upright 
and gentlemanly, with firm lips and clear 
eyes. She did not seem to study his face. 


Perhaps she saw more than Ken imagined. 
A good many questions had to be put on 


both sides; and they drifted into a chat 
about the town where he would now be 
quartered. He had exchanged, four years 
earlier, into a regiment abroad, and had 
returned with it, at the close of its tour of 
foreign service. 

She wanted to be told everything about 
himself. This was as usual. And, as usual, 


Ken found himself telling everything, secure 
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of her interest, despite her unenthusiastie 
manner, 

“Your father seems worried about the 
Linnets,” she said presently. 


*“*What about them? Linnets! I remember, 
The people who have taken Hardroffe.” 

“Yes. I suppose you know that they want 
to buy it?” 

*“T had not heard.” 

“Of course—you have had no time. You 
see, they took the place for three years, with 
the option of staying longer, and your father 
hoped that they might sign a long 
But Mr. Linnet is bent on buying it. 
they will leave. It is an exceptionally good 
offer, I believe. But--to part altogether with 
the dear old place! No wonder he shrinks 
from it.” 

Kenred was silent. 

“That is the difficulty,” remarked Isobel, 
speaking as one of themselves. ‘‘ Your father 
cannot afford to let it stand empty, and sc 
few who wish to rent it can give an 
adequate price. Mr. Linnet is rolling in 
wealth.” 

**Lucky fellow! 
it all?” 

“Some great in trade. I really 
don’t know what. He wants now to adopt 
the réle of country gentleman. It may be 


lease, 
If not, 


I wonder how he came by 


success 


his wife’s wish—she is different, you know. 
What do you think about it?” 
“Will you count me heterodox, if I say, 


‘Sell, and have done with it’?” 

“IT wonder if you care half so much for 
Hardroffe as I do?” murmured ‘““My 
happiest days belong to it. Sometimes I 
think—if only father were in better 
health! But business is forbidden. And he 
never wavers in his determination not to buy 
property.” 

Ken gave her a glance. 


Isobel. 


my 


“A few years ago it might have been 
possible. I never supposed then that your 
father would part with the place for any 
consideration. Now it is too late.” 


Kenred distinctly saw that Isobel wished 
to convey to him that at’ some future day 
she might herself desire to purchase the 


Hardroffe estate. 

Still, it might never be in her power to act. 
Mr. Worcester might live many a long year 
yet. The most delicate people often attain to 
the greatest age. And, meanwhile, the Hard- 
roffes were in dire straits for money. 

If, indeed, Ken should propose to Isobel, and 
be accepted, things would ‘be upon a different 


footing. An impulse came over him to speak 
out, then and there. Why not? He fully 
expected to do so, sooner or later. He was 


sincerely fond of her. He had never seen any 
virl whom he liked better. 


And yet—yet—he was not sure. 
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“Tf you could do 
Then he hesi- 


**T understand!” he said. 
anything for us, you would.” 


tated. ‘* But I do not see how it is possible. 
My father told me yesterday that he was at 
the end of his resources. If the Linnets are 


willing to take the place off our hands, and 
to give a good price, why not consent ? What 
is the use of our clinging to a merely nominal 
ownership ? We can never live there again. 
You see ?” 

** Yes,” she said slowly, ‘“‘I see.” 

She gazed at him, her work lying neglected 
on her knee. A touch of sweetness could come 
into her face, as at this moment. Her lips 
parted, as with some strong, unspoken longing, 
and Kenred bent towards her, slightly stirred. 

**Dear,” he half-unconsciously murmured, 
‘but if you were my——” 

“Isobel! what are you 
a treble voice; and an elderly lady—much 
squarer, much plumper than Isobel—trotted 
in. “Oh, how do you do, Mr. Hardroffe ?” as 


’ 


after?” exclaimed 


Ken started up. ‘I didn’t know Isobel had 
a caller. We were talking about you this 
afternoon, wondering when you would 
appear. 

Kenred did not know whether he was 
glad or sorry for the interruption. He had 


decisive step, yet he 


real wishes. 


taken a 
certain as to his 


very nearly 
was far from 


Afterwards he felt a doubt as to the exact 
words he had used; but, recalling Isobel’s 
placid look, he believed that she could not 


have grasped what it was that he had almost 
said. 


She had heard, however, and she dwelt a 
good deal upon the half-uttered sentence. 
At first she was al] but sure he had meant 


But days slipped 
He might only 


to add the word “ wife.” 
by, and no more was said, 
have intended to say “sister.” 


CHAPTER IL. 


THE LATEST ARRIVAL, 


UESTS were clustered in the long double 
library of Sunnysyde Park. It was a 
pelting afternoon 

Some were working, some reading, 
some chatting, all looking forward to after- 
noon tea. Several came the day before, and 
others arrived that morning. Rain had poured 
without cessation since breakfast. Even the 
men had been driven in after two or three 
soakings, and only the hardier specimens of 


womankind had ventured out at all, 
“One more, and our party will be com- 
plete. A commonplace little person, I imagine. 


Some 
it is 

Miss Olave Stephenson was a 
girl, five feet eleven in height, 


sort of connection of Mrs. Grahaim’s, 
said,” 
large, lively 


Inassive in 
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make, with substantial wrists and ankles, 
and befrizzled red hair. She seemed to have 
taken. Kenred Hardroffe under her pro- 
tection, 

**Now, do tell me, Mr. Hardroffe. I know 
you know. Who is the young lady?” 

*T assure you, L have not the faintest 


” 


notion. Her name is—— 
“Blunt. Not much exertion needed to say 


that. Hope she isn’t Blunt by nature as 
well as by name. But why is our friend 
and hostess”—with a motion of her frizzled 
head towards the other part of the room— 


“ 


so devoted to Miss Blunt? That's the 


question, Is she devoted? Why, of course! 
Haven't you seen? And what can be the 
reason? Miss Blunt is not beautiful. Miss 
Blunt is not rich. Miss Blunt is not distin- 


guished. Miss Blunt——” 
**Miss Blunt,” announced the butler. 
Olave Stephenson’s voice had at its lowest 


a penetrative quality. Ken felt uncomfort- 
able, and he rather envied the assurance 
with which his companion dashed into a 


fresh subject. 

“Then. there’s the question of this. evening. 
People have to be amused, and that is not 
so easy after a long wet day. I’ve heard a 
suggestion of getting somebody to recite. 
Do you like recitations ? Tragic er comic?” 

**Make us laugh, pray. There is enough 
crying in the world.” Ken thought of 
Alison’s tearful as he had them 
the day before, when leaving her at home 
under the stern prohibition of Mr. Hard- 
roffe. 

He had done his best to win the paternal 
But it had come to Mr. Hardroffe’s 
knowledge that Isebel Worcester was not 
among the invited guests. Thereupon he 
waxed wrathful, and when wrathful he 
needed a safety - valve. It gratified his 
outraged feelings to keep Alison at home. 
The greater her disappointment, the greater 
his relief. 

Mrs. Graham. was. welcoming the new-comer 
with her usual’ air of composed kindliness, and 
with a slight additional touch of some. interest 


eves, seen 


consent, 


deeper than usual—recognised, though not 
understood, by more than one present. She 
made the staple remarks and inquiries, and 


condoled with Miss Blunt on the unpleasant 


state of the weather. 


‘‘But weather matters so little in a train.” 
The intonation of that crisp young voice 
arrested Ken’s attention. He wanted to see 
what the owner of the voice was like, and he 


could get only a sideways glimpse of a slender 
figure in coat and skirt surmounted by a neat 
sailor hat. Nothing out of the way, so far. 
She might be the most ordinary of mortals 
for aught he could make out to the contrary. 
And yet- her voice——! 
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I was sorry 
aunt could 


“Not in the least tired, thanks. 


not to come yesterday, but my 
not spare me.” 
“Do you remember the garden, Nannie?” 
“That's (quickly) ‘“*Il have not been 


called ‘Nannie’ for years. My aunt calls me 


nice 


‘Anne.’ ” 
She turned to look through the nearer 
window, bringing her face towards Ken- 


Pretty, was it? He could not instantly make 
up his mind. Little ringlets and curly ends 
of short brown hair crept from under the 
hat, and her complexion, if pale, was clear. 
Her eyes were grey and full of expression, 
But the main charm of face and manner lay 
in their utter freedom from self-consciousness, 
“It is so long since I was here,” she said, 
“No, I have not forgotten; but my recollec- 
tions are 
Tea being brought 


rather vague.” 

in, Mrs. Graham moved 
seat; but before going she called 
young fellow, and introduced him as 
“Mr. Richards.” Ken wished he had been 
the one summoned. He was tired of Olave 
Stephenson, and he sprang up to hand cakes, 
not omitting to offer them to Miss Blunt, 
and thereby winning a charming smile. He 


to anot her 
up a 


had no chance of anything further. She 
talked to Mr. Richards till tea was ended, 


to her own room. 

An elderly Mr. Duthy, was asked 
to act the part of host at dinner, the men, 
being told off to the ladies by Mrs. Graham 


she 


and then went 


cuest, 


herself. Though over sixty-six in 
had good health and plenty of vigour, and 
delighted in a party of this kind. 

Olave Stephenson, gorgeous in golden satin, 
fell to the lot of Mr. Richards, and Ken, 
with secret delight, found himself apportioned 


age, 


to Miss Blunt. Why he should care either 
way he did not trouble himself to find out. 

She wore a renovated evening gown nicely 
trimmed with lace. Any lady present could 
have told him that it was in its third year, 


but Ken, being a man, was blissfully ignorant 


of such details. He only noted how closely 


the figure was fitted, how softly the skirt 
fell, how round and fair were the arms, how 
siky and full of curl was the short hair. 


And when he arrived at the pure eyes, smiling 
With inward happiness and frank enjoyment, 
busily occupied with everything and every- 
body, he wandered no farther. 

Yet there was Isobel—Isobel, whom already 
he had all but asked to be his wife. He had 
known Isobel the greater part of his life. Miss 
Blunt was but the acquaintance of an hour. 
Ken knew it. He had not the least inten- 


untrue tewards Isobel. 
Nannie Blunt, and 


being fickle or 


tion o 


Stil, he was drawn by 
more of her. 
here before,” he re- 


round, 


he wanted to see 


“So you have been 


marked, -as the soup went 
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“Years and years Long enough te 
have half-forgotten and to be quite forgotten. 
It is only friends who do not forget; and 
Mrs. Graham’s father was my grandfather's 
friend.” 

**Do friends never forget ?” 

“No!” (decisively) “If they do, it shows 
that they were not true friends.” 
you take a feminine line of argu- 


ago. 


“TI see 
ment,” 
**Do I? 
**No; not that. 
therefore it isn’t.” 
*“ And a man says a thing must be, there- 
fore it is.” Her laugh was so gay that more 
than one turned at the soft ripple of sound. 
‘**A most fair retort.” 


Is trust exclusively feminine ?” 
You say a thing can’t be, 


“I’m not so sure that it was. A man 
does generally reason more logically than 


a woman, and a woman is generally quicker 
in jumping to the same conclusion than a 
man. So, after all, we are agreed.” 
Ken felt ready to agree with anything she 
might choose to say. 
“Pretty scene, this!” she 
do love to see things nice.” 
“If ‘niceness’ includes such a show of old 
family plate, it must be rather rare.” Ken 
said this to draw her out; and then he 
remembered the table at Box House, and he 
wondered what manner life hers 
might be. 
“Oh, I 


broke out. “I 


of home 
think the plate is secondary. One 
could manage without that—so long as one 
had abundance of flowers.” Then, as if she 
could have guessed what he was thinking—‘‘I 
live with an aunt who cares more for use 
than beauty.” 

“Spirit of the age, isn’t it? 

“Not at Sunnysyde, certainly.” 

* And your home is we 

**Down in Bristol. One of the antediluvian 
squares. Fine scenery of old roofs all round 
us. I like genuine old roofs, no two of them 
alike. The well enough in itself, 
only one craves sometimes for a _ spice of 
prettiness as well as utility.” 

Then they went off to fresh topics. Talk 
never faltered between them; and Ken 
found her delightful —equally so, whether they 
jndulged in badinage or in serious conversa- 
tion, whether they agreed or disagreed. 

Some after dinner Olave Stephenson 
was urged to give a recitation. She demurred, 


” 


house is 


time 


but not resolutely, and shyness had no share 
in her composition, So she took her stand 
at the end of the room, and repeated a 
piece in the comic vein, with mechanically 
waving arms and swaying hands, her voice 
alternately high and low. It was not badly 


done for an amateur; and as a figure she 
Jooked imposing. Somebody next played on 


the piano, somebody else on a violin. Games 
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were started, and by-and-by came some 
promptu tableaux. 


It dawned upon Kenred that Nannie Blunt, 
the latest arrival, had much to do with keep- 


ing things in swing. 


The evening before had moved heavily, no 


“This is Mr. Kenred 


one knowing what to do next. This evening 


nothing flagged. When one amusement 
ended, another came up, and each time 
Nannie was the originator. There was no 
assumption of a right to lead. She seemed 
only to be always ready at the moment 
when she was wanted. Mrs. Graham's eyes 


rested upon her often, with evident approval, 
Ken found himself wondering, as Olave had 
wondered, what might be the particular na- 
ture of the tie that existed between the two. 


im- 


THE QUIVER. 


He talked to others as well as to Nannie, 
and made himself, after his usual fashion 


generally pleasant. But wherever he Was 

. a . , 
and whatever he did, he never failed to 
follow her movements, and the least sound 


of her voice, her laugh, enchained his atten- 
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tion. One or two old friends were surprised 
to find him—for once —preoccupied and absent. 

“Pretty, was ” He asked himself 
this question again, later in the evening. 
On the whole, perhaps not. ‘ Pretty” was 


she ? 


the wrong word. It meant both too much 
and too little. But ‘* commonplace”! That 
was what Miss Stephenson had _ said. Was 


Miss Blunt in any sense commonplace? 
“If a daisy is commonplace—yes!” He 
was rather pleased with this little conceit. 
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CHAPTER IHU. 
AT HARDROFFE HALL. 


care to be of 


* AM afraid you will not 
our party this afternoon.” Mrs. 
Graham spoke regretfully, as if she 
would have liked Kenred to go. It 
was after lunch on the third day. Ken had 
gone in vigorously for the athletic amuse- 


ments provided; but he had contrived to 
see a good deal of Nannie Blunt. She made 
no efforts towards that end, and he perhaps 
made none consciously; yet he and she were 
always coming together. 

“Why should I not care?” Ken asked. 
going to Hardroffe. I 
Miss Blunt particularly 
Perhaps Mr. Richards 
take his place 


“Because we are 
owe a call; and 
wishes to see the place. 
would and you 
in the brake.” 

Ken promptly made up his mind “eG 
assure you I should enjoy seeing Hardroffe 
It’s years since I was there.” 


come, could 


immensely. 


“If you feel inclined—certainly. No one 
has a better right. But the Linnets, as a 
family—well, they may not quite suit your 
taste.” 


“T thought Mrs. Linnet was your cousin?” 

“My cousin—and a friend = of 
mine in girlhood. It was on her account that 
I called upon them. But the husband-—-and 
the daughter——” 


husband's 


“That won’t signify.” Ken was thinking 
more of Nannie than of the Linnet family. 


The suggestion as to Mr. Richards had set- 
tled the question for him immediately. He 
was not going to leave Nannie and Richards 
together for a whole afternoon. 
The two elder ladies, Mrs. 
Mrs. Pratt, faced the horses in 
and Ken was beside Miss Blunt. 
talk easily together, and the least lowering 
what they said inaudible 
Nannie spoke in her 
lowered his often. 
feel that he had Nannie to 
himself. An unreasonable wish, since he 
would have scouted the notion of making 
love to her, but he did wish it. With Miss 
Blunt by his side, he felt supremely happy. 

Nannie was happy too: happy in the sun- 
shine, in the general pleasantness of her 
surroundings. She did not 
She simply revelled in things as 


Graham and 
the landau, 
They could 

of voices rendered 

to the opposite pair. 
ordinary 

He wanted to 


tone, but Ken 


analyse her 
sensations. 
they were. 

Hardroffe Hall reached, after a lengthy 
drive, exclamations of admiration were not 
few. Mrs. Graham knew the place well, but 


not so Mrs. Pratt; and Nannie seemed lost 
in delight. ‘* What magnificent trees! What 
beeches!” she exclaimed. ‘How lovely! And, 


oh, look at those Scotch firs! To think that 
this is your home!” 
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Unfortunately we can't 
melancholy lack of 


“Ought to be. 
there, owing to a 
base coin.” 

“It és 


live 


Deur 
Isn't. it 
this, I 


See those squirrels. 
little creatures! And the deer! 
perfect? If I had such a home as 
should never want to go away.” 

Ken thought of Isobel. The recollection of 
his evening with her came up, and it was 
not a welcome recollection. 

“You would be like everyone ase—always 
wanting something different.” 

‘But this is such a paradise. I thought 
Sunnysyde one of the prettiest places I had 
ever seen, but Sunnysyde is far, far behind 
this. Those ponds, and the water-lilies-— 
Oh, the water-lilies ! Do you mind telling me 
how old you were when you had to leave?” 

“About fourteen. It was worse for the 
others. Of course, we all felt sorry.” 

‘*And is there no hope of your going back 
some day, no hope of its being the family 
home again?” 

Ken once more thought of Isobel, and the 
thought jarred. ‘*No,” he said decisively. 
“I'm afraid not. No chance.” 

He found himself gazing into 
eyes filled with intense compassion. 

‘“*T am very sorry. To have had such a 
home, and to have lost it. If you had always 
been used, like me 

She stopped, and he suggested, ‘‘To living in 
a Bristol square? But you repudiate pity !” 

“I’ve not lived there always. Only since I 


sad. 


two grey 





was fifteen. Before that we were abroad. 
No; I was going to say, if you had been 
used to a small income—but that sounded 
like discontent. And I have alwa,s_ had 
enough.” 


They were passing out of the park into a 
large garden, on one side of which lay the 
extensive ponds. Several fine Wellingtonias 
and deodaras were scattered about the vel- 
vet lawns; and a trio of grand cedars of 
Lebanon spread their level branches in com- 
pany. A faint tinge of autumn colouring had 
already begun to appear in some deciduous 
trees, though the first week of September was 
scarcely ended. 


That part of the garden was seen in 
passing, as the landau swept round to the 
front door. The house itself was low and 


spreading, mainly Elizabethan in style, with 
a venerable look. No part of it was more 
modern than the days of Queen Anne. 

Ken gazed with growing interest. Though 
he might profess not to care, and though 
his remembrance of boyish life under that 
aged roof was by no means of the happiest, 
still it had been the home of his forefathers, 


and but for their extravagance it might 
have been his home now, instead of ram- 
shackle littl Box House. 
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He met another glance of sympathy. 


Nannie, it was plain, felt for him, and could 


not believe that he was not suffering keenly. 
Ken began to think himself more disturbed 


than he had expected to be. Perhaps, after 


a fashion, he really was. He saw things 
with Nannie’s eyes instead of his own. 

Mrs. Linnet was at home, and as_ they 
went in he scanned the interior curiously, 
looking for the familiar furniture of his 
boyhood. The house was let furnished; 
but for the most part that furniture had 
vanished, and its place was supplied by 
brand-new mahogany, smart gilding, gay 


modern tapestries and cretonnes. Everything 
was gaudy, and redolent of money. 

Passing through two large ante-rooms, the 
callers reached the drawing-room—still more 
loud-toned in colouring—where two ladies 
and a very short, very man stood up 
to greet them. 

Mrs. Linnet formed a contrast to her 
surroundings. She was dressed in black, 
and she had the unmistakable air of a lady. 
Her grave scanned the new-comers, 
each in and she held Nannie’s 
hand a trifle longer than that of anyone else, 
gazing at her as at something pleasant. 

Nannie was rather flushed, and looked as 
if she longed to escape. She could not for- 
get that these people were, in a manner, 
usurpers where Mr. Kenred Hardroffe ought 
to have been. It might be for his advantage 
that they should be here, but none the less 
she felt repelled. The smiling courage with 
which he faced what she believed to be a 
very trying ordeal won her admiration. 
That he did not, in truth, seriously distress 
himself, she would have been loth to think. 

Mrs. Graham and Mrs. Linnet sat together; 
the master of the house devoted himself to 
Mrs. Pratt; and a small, thick-set, self-assertive 
girl of seventeen, smartly dressed, fell to the 


stout, 


eves 


succession ; 


share of Ken. Nannie had leisure to look 
and listen. 

‘A friend of mine—Nannie Blunt,” Mrs. 
Graham was saying. “I knew some of her 


people well in past days. So did you, Anna.” 


**T remember—yes.” Mrs. Linnet spoke in 
a slow, deep voice. ‘Before either of us 
married. There was a Mr. Forsunatus Blunt 


a young artist— 
**My father,” said Nannie. 


**He was a particularly agreeable man.” 
Mrs. Linnet glanced towards Mrs. Graham. 
**And you have a look of him. He and his 
wife went abroad.” 

**Nannie’s early years were spent on the 
Continent,” remarked Mrs. Graham. Her 
forehead puckered at the sound of Miss 
Linnet’s twangy tones. ‘I had lost sight of 
them for years. Just by accident I found 


gut lately where Nannie lived, and asked her 


QUIVER. 


not 
my 


met hefore 


Not 


to pay me a visit. We had 
since—how old were you, 
more than eight or nine.” 
“Oh, [ dunno! I don’t care for the people 
about here. All so stuck-up,” Mrs. Linnet’s 
daughter was declaring for Ken’s edification. 
IL like ever so much more the people where 


dear 


we used to live. And it’s dull. I like a lot 
going on. There’s nothing going on near 
Hardrotte. But Pa likes the place. He thinks 


it’s fine. Yes, mother?” 
* Perhaps, my dear, you show Mr. 


-—" (Mrs. Linnet hesitated, not having caught 


would 


Ken’s name) “the conservatory and the 
garden.” 
“Pray do,” said Ken with prompt ae- 


quiescence. 
* Poor Mr. Hardroffe!” 


admirer of 


Nannie. 


thought 


She was an intense fortitude in 
any shape. She never could feel very sorry 
for people who made a fuss about their 


troubles; but her sympathy would leap forth 
for anyone enduring without complaint. 

* Would you like to go, too?” asked Mrs, 
Graham, noting the direction of Nannie’s 
gaze. She took the girl’s hand, and held it 
thoughtfully. ‘* You Anna, the likeness 
to her father?” 

“You.” Mrs. 


see, 


had said so already, 
and she showed no great interest. “I 
want your help about Lottie,” she said. “I 
want to find a kind of governess-companion 
her. Somebody who will pull her up, 
waken her mind. Can you recommend 
anyone? Not over thirty—well-read and well- 
educated. But the main point is that she 
must be entirely ladylike. You understand?” 

* ll think about it. What salary ?’ 

“Anything that is asked. That is im- 
material, Lottie is the worse for that school 
to which she went. I feared it beforehand. 
The choice was not mine.” 

*Could you not have made a stand?” 

**Yes, I suppose so,” with a faint smile. 
“If I had seen it to be worth the fight. 1 
see now—when I listen to her.” 

*T think you ought, in such a 
the sake of your children.” 

** Oliver is past planning for. He has taken 
shape. Will—my boy Will—can never be 
like the other two. Except in health, he is 


Linnet 
now 


for 
and 


case —for 


all that I could wish. But I must do what 
I can for Lottie.” 

‘Does not your husband see ?” 

Mrs. Linnet shook her head. *‘%low can 
one expect that he should?” 

** Anna—you made a terrible mistake,” 

Nannie felt desperately uncomfortable. She 


had no wish to be a party to the confidences 
of these old friends; and there was a note 
of disdain in Mrs. Linnet’s voice which she 
could not like. Whatever Mr. Linnet’s wife 
might have to bear, it was not fitting that 
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she, a stranger, should be made aware of 
the same. She released her hand, and fled 
to the conservatory, where she found Ken 
in a corner, submitting to Lottie’s shrill-voiced 
chatter. 

“Oh, [spose it’s a nice enough old house- 
not the sort 7 like! Pa likes it because it is 
grand. Doesn’t look so bad, since Pa had 
all those ridiculous old chairs and tables and 
cabinets packed away. Why, they were just 
fit for a rummage sale. Mother wanted to 
keep on with the old rattle-traps. She 
thought it might hurt the old gentleman’s 
feelings. Don’t believe he’s got any feelings, 
for my part. You’d say so too, if you'd seen 
him. He is an oddity, and no mistake. Will 
wanted the same as mother—he always does 

but Pa and Oliver laughed, and said it 
was the flavour of ancestors that mother 
liked. I s’pose the old fellow has_ got 
ancestors, but I’m sure he hasn’t got much 
of anything else. The old gentleman at Box 
House, I mean.” 

“Mr. Hardroffe”-—a 
rear. Lottie Linnet turned, and Nannie 
looked past her straight at Kenred—‘“ Mr. 
Hardroffe, can you tell me the name of this 


voice said in her 


flower ?” 

“I’m afraid I can’t.” Ken 
ing with himself how to stop the chatter, and 
had found much difficulty in keeping his 
countenance, 

“Hardroffe |!” exclaimed Lottie Linnet. 

“This is Mr. Kenred Hardroffe,” explained 
Nannie in cold tones, 

* Pray don’t trouble yourself. It is not of 
the least consequence. I could not interrupt 
you, or I would have spoken sooner,” Ken 
said good-humouredly. 

For once the young lady’s self-assertiveness 
failed her, and she lapsed into a dismayed 
silence. 


had been debat- 


CHAPTER IV. 
QUERY—WHAT TO DO NEXT? 


YANNIE sat alone in the study arrang- 
ing flowers, singing over her task, as 
Ld she was wont to do. She loved flowers, 
and she loved to be busy. 
The house-party was ‘drawing to a close. 
past quickly, and this 
wind-up in the shape 
given by the 
more musical portion of the guests, assisted 
Friends from the 
some to dinner, some only to tea 
were expected to swell the audi- 


Two weeks had slid 
evening would see its 
of an amateur concert, to be 


by one or two outsiders. 
country 
and coffe 
ence, 

The soft contralto tones travelled far, and 
presently Olave Stephenson walked in. 

‘You here, Miss Blunt? I thought I heard 


Here isa letter, just come. How cleverly 


” 


you. 
you do the vases! 

She took a seat on the other side of the 
table, resting one large arm upon it, and 
looking across with a touch of good-humoured 
approval. 

“Do go on singing. 
sing. What are you 
evening?” 

*** Ae fond kiss, and then we 
is thought appropriate, because 
has to say good-bye to everybody to-morrow. 
And a little Rhineland ditty.” 

“Mrs. Graham is in a flutter. I hope 
all will go off nicely, for her sake. You 
know that the Linnets are coming to dinner. 
And the Hardroffes—Mr. Hardroffe, at all 
events. His wife generally slips out of such 
things. He will put in an appearance, old 
martinet that he is! And the Worcesters.” 

“Who are they? I have heard their name 
often.” 

“Not know 


I like to hear you 
going to give us this 


sever.’ It 
every body 


who the Worcesters are?” 
Olave showed surprise. ‘*‘ Why, surely you 
have heard! Miss Worcester will some day 
be Mrs. Kenred Hardroffe.” 

Nannie seemed too busy to listen. She 
was placing a spray of maidenhair so that 
the fronds might droop gracefully over some 
Japanese anemones. 

‘**That will do,” she murmured 
**Yes—about Miss Worcester?” 

*T don’t mean that they are actually en- 
but everybody knows that it is 
going to be. Even before he went abroad, 
it was counted next door to settled. And 
when he came home the other day he bicycled 
off to see Isobel Worcester the very first 
evening. That says something, does it not? 
They have corresponded regularly the whole 
time he has been abroad. The Autocrat is 
set on it—and the Autocrat always has his 
own way. Bad-tempered people often do, you 
know it saves trouble to other people to 
let them. If Ken Hardroffe dared to fall in 
love with any human being except Isobel, 
there would be an awful rumpus. But he is 
won't do anything so 


absently. 


gaged yet, 


a good boy, and he 
silly!” 

‘** Boy!” repeated Nannie, with uplifted eye- 
brows. 

“Well, he looks younger than he is. The 
fact is, the Hardroffes can’t get along with- 
out money from somewhere, and he has to 
think of that. It’s a duty to his family.” 

‘*How soon are they likely to be married ?” 

“Can’t say. Nothing is settled, but it is 
about as definite as if it were settled. Mr. 
Worcester wants the thing to come about 
almost as much as the Autocrat. And Ken 
and Isobel are both agreeable. So it’s all 
right. She’s a nice sort of girl, very fond 
of him—and of the Autocrat into the bargain, 
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And I’ve no doubt 
her. And 


which is more amazing. 
he is quite enough in love with 
she will have a lot of money.” 

**A sort of foregone conclusion,” murmured 
Nannie, holding up to the light a coleus leaf, 
its rich crimson relieved by patches of brown, 
its toothed edge bordered by yellow. ‘‘Isn’t 
that fascinating? I love coloured leaves.” 

**And you arrange them so cleverly. Now, 
who else is coming?” 

Olave drifted off to other people, and soon 
left the room, in search of a more exciting 
occupation. Nannie held to her task till it 
was done. Then she put the vases in order, 
threw broken stems and stray leaves into a 


heap, and turned to the unopened letter. 
*From Aunt Jane,” she said. But’ the 
address at the top of the first page came as 


a surprise. 

**Berkeley Square! What can have taken 
her there? She can’t be paying a visit to that 
odd old Mr. Cross. I’ve never known her go 
anywhere. And Mr. Cross, of all people!” 

A glance at the signature made her gasp. 
The letter ran as follows: 


**DEAR ANNE,—I am writing to teil you 
a piece of news. Mr. Cross and I have been 
engaged for six weeks, and yesterday morning 


we were married. I[ did not tell you before, 
because you would have wanted to come 
back; and I hated the notion of anybody 
looking on. I never could stand fuss, you 
know. 

‘*Miss Beaumont and her father were in 
church, and nobody else except the Vicar 
and the pew-opener. We just walked there 
at nine o'clock, and got it all over as 


quickly as possible; and I wore my old grey 
alpaca, that nobody might think anything 
was going to happen. And then I went 
home with him, and that’s where I am now. 
We are old for any honeymoon non- 
sense. 


** Miss 


too 


No. 19, taking 
furniture is 


Beaumont is at 
charge of things till the 
and the house let. You can go there when 
you come back, and then you can come 
and stay with us till you have settled what 
to do with yourself. Sometimes you have 
spoken of half-wanting to go out as a 
governess or companion, so I don’t suppose 
you will mind. Miss Beaumont and other 
friends, too, want you to pay them good 
long visits; you see, it will be all right, 
and there’s no hurry. Mr. Cross sends you 
a kind and I am—Your affectionate 
aunt, 


sold 


SO, 


message, 

** JANE Cross.” 
A pathetic smile came to Nannie’s face. 
**T wonder why that should have come just 
now ?” she questioned aloud. 


Late that same day Ken felt injured. He 


THE QUIVER. 


had seen nothing of Nannie since breakfast, 
and it was five o'clock. 

She had indeed slipped in to lunch when 
everybody else was seated; but her place 
had been far from his own, and afterwards 
she had vanished before he could reach her. 
Then he was told that she was gone for a 
drive in the victoria with Mrs. Pratt; and 
when they returned, in time for afternoon 
tea, she retired to a corner near Mr. 
Richards, with whom she talked so hard as to 
have leisure for no one else; after which she 
again disappeared. 

And this was the last day. By-and-by 
Isobel Worcester would come, and he would 
be expected to devote himself to her. What 
would Nannie think? Yet why should she 
think anything ? 

Isobel had declined the _ invitation to 
dinner, but she hoped to be present at the 
concert afterward. He hardly knew whether 
to be glad or sorry for either the refusal or 
the acceptance. Seeing her would be pleasant, 
of course, since she was old a friend, 
and since he still indefinitely expected to 
make her some day his wife. But the past 
fortnight had been very full of somebody 
else; and one thing at least was clear in his 
mind—that he did not wish Isobel and Nannie 
to meet while he was by. 

One day more, and he 
Two days more, and Nannie would have 
gone back to her Bristol home. He supposed 
—or, at least, he hoped—that he would then 
revert quietly to his old allegiance, and _ that 
Nannie would pass out of his life. 

He had not compromised himself. He and 
she had had many long talks. She had been 
very sympathetic on the score of his family 
and he had been much fascinated 


so 


would be away. 


troubles ; 


by her. Having gone through divers previous 
flirtations, with no results of an awkward 
kind, Ken expected none now. Not that 
he thought of it as a flirtation. He had 
simply enjoyed each day, without looking 
ahead. 

Ken was fully aware that he could not 
afford to marry a penniless girl, and he 
imagined everybody else to be aware of 
the same. He hoped some day to meet 


Nannie again, though conscious that for his 
own peace of mind it was better that he 
should not. As for Nannie’s peace of mind, 
it did not enter into his thoughts. She 
was so frank, gay, full of life, that 
the idea of her being seriously touched did 
not present itself to him. 

He strolled disconsolately into the garden, 
and found Olave waiting about for the chance 
of a partner at garden golf 

**Have a round?” she asked. 
time. It’s hardly half-past five. 
you take? A putter?” 


so so 


“Plenty of 
Which will 
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Ken presently found an opportunity to ask: 
“What has become of Miss Blunt?” 

“Hasn't she 
I remember ; 
and had to 
Nervous, perhaps, at 
And she has had news.” 


Oh, now 
somebody she was tired, 
herself for the evening. 
having to sing a solo. 


been about as usual ? 
said 


save 


“Bad news?” 

“Tm not W here next hole? 
I never can remember. I her old 
aunt has unexpectedly taken to matrimony. 
Means change in her own prospects. 
But she’s sure to marry, too, before long.” 


is the 
believe 


sure. 


some 


Ken put some viciousness into his next 
stroke. 
“Just the sort of girl likely to marry. 


It’s odd, but men do, somehow, 


the commonplace.” 


you 


“You still think Miss Blunt commonplace!” 


There was a suspicion of fierceness in his tone. 
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‘** Well, really 1 don’t see that she is any- 
thing out of the common, do you? Rather 
pretty, and with a touch of the foreign in 


her manner. That makes her taking, perhaps. 


Still, she is nobody, you know. Her father 
an artist—and they had barely enough to 
get on upon. No particular connections. As 
for the tie between her and Mrs. Graham, 
I’m in the dark as much as ever. Can't be 
affection, for the two haven’t met for years 
till now. It wasn’t the mother. It might 


have been the father. There! I'm in. Three 
strokes, and that’s the hardest hole of all.” 
Within doors, at this moment, Mrs. Graham 
was speaking to Nannie. “It is a 
matter for you,” she said concernedly. 
afraid it the your 


serious 
“Tm 
home. 


means loss of 


What is to be your plan, my dear ? 
* Work for my 
bravely. “I 


livelihood.” 
you 


Nannie spoke 
know; and I 


can sing, 


“She had time to rally before he returned.”—). 871 
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know French and German almost as well as 
Mnglish. Italian too.” 

*You are pale, Nannie. Does it worry 
you ? 

‘Not too much. It came rather suddenly,” 


with a smile. 

‘*My dear—how fortunate! I have thought 
of the very thing. Fancy my not thinking 
sooner! Mrs. Linnet wants a companion for 
her daughter.” 

Nannie flushed, and a sensation, as of an 
electric shock, went through the palms of 
her hands. “I would rather be somewhere 
else, where I am not known.” 

*Are you proud? I should not have 
thought it.” Mrs. Graham looked at her 
curiously. ‘*You would be among friends in 
this neighbourhood, and could have a 
salary from the Linnets that perhaps nobody 
And, really, I don’t see why 


you 


else would give. 


you need hesitate. I shall certainly suggest 
the idea to Mrs. Linnet. Nothing need be 
decided till later. It would be the making 


of Lottie. I am delighted!” 


Nannie was not. To live in Kenred 
Hardroffe’s old home, under such circum- 
stances, seemed more than she could face. 
Yet she liked the thought of being within 
reach of Mrs. Graham 

**We will talk it over to-morrow, « please,” 
she said. A little more of this, and she 
would be unfit for the evening’s duties. 
Then she once more escaped to her room; 


not dreaming that Ken was restlessly on the 


look-out for her 


CHAPTER V. 
**AE FAREWELL, AND THAT FOR EVER.” 
T almost the last moment a note came 
from Isobel, excusing herself. Mr. 
ig Worcester was ill, with one of his 
sudden attacks, and she could not 


leave him. Kenred felt conscious of a rise in 
his spirits. 

He soon found that he was in no peril of 
seeing too much of Nannie. She had much 
to do, and was always at the opposite end of 
the room from himself. Yet he did not 
imagine that she meant to avoid him. When 
they met, her smile was as usual; only he 
could not keep possession of her. 

With the opening of the concert, talk had 
to cease; and Nannie was among the per- 
formers, away from Ken, who had not a note 
in his voice. He envied Richards, taking a 
share in the glee-singing. 

A glee came first; then a violin perform- 
ance; then a soprano solo, followed by an- 
other glee, a bass and a duet on the 
piano. Nannie next sang a German song, and 
she did it well, receiving a hearty encore, A 


solo, 


THE QUIVER. 


bright spot had come to either pale cheek, 
and she was looking her best. 


*“Uncommonly nice girl, and has an wn. 
commonly nice voice,” the Autocrat was 
heard to declare in his most authoritative 


manner, 

Nannie heard the words as she retired, and 
her glance met Ken’s gaze. At his 
father’s remark such a flash lighted up his 
features as may occur naturally to 
on hearing praise of a name beloved. Nannie 
saw, and to some extent understood. <A quick 
realisation came that she had power over him, 
that she could, if she would, make him care 
for her. 

If it would be right! But how about [sobel 
Worcester ? She sat down in a corner, to 
await her next turn; and a tired craving for 
rest was on her. She found it no easy matter 
to keep going. 

Olave Stephenson’s recitation won a round 
of applause; and then came a ten minutes’ 
break, more glees, by another 
solo or two, and by a second violin piece. 

By this time Nannie would have given any- 
thing to have chosen some other song for her 
second, rather than that of Burns. She was 
in a state of nervous tension, which 
her dread anything that demanded a show of 
feeling. The setting was her own; 
and a good deal of fun had gone with its 
selection, somebody having overheard her 
singing it in her own room. She had _ been 
disposed to fight shy of the choice herself, 
declaring the words to be meant for a man; 
but her opposition had been overruled. 

*T wish I could take something different,” 
she said to Olave. “I’m not in the mood to 
do the sentimental properly.” 

* It will all go right. I wouldn’t worry,” 
returned Olave. ‘Mrs. Graham would so dis- 
like any change in the programme, you know.” 

Nannie was aware of this, and sub- 
mitted. When called upon a few minutes 
later, she went forward, utterly unfit’ for 
her task. But by the time she stood face 
to face with her audience composure had 
possession of her. She was able to look round 
the room, and even to note Ken’s gaze, putting 
aside everything except the immediate need 
to sing, and to sing well. The pianist struck 
a few soft notes, and her voice rose, clear and 
full : 


absorbed 


al hnyone 


succeeded by 


made 


musical 


she 


** Ae fond kiss, and then we sever; 
Ae farewell, and that for ever.’”’ 


But there would be no farewell for ever 
in her case, she found herself thinking, if 
she went to the Linnets. She would, as 


Lottie Linnet’s governess, see Ken Hardroffe 
again, perhaps many times. So this song did 
not mean her or anybody present. It was 
just a pretty little sentimental ditty. . How 
ridiculous to have minded singing it! / 
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The next two verses went smoothly. Then 
came the fourth : 
‘Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met, or never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted.” 
Nannie had herself now almost too well in 
hand. Resolute to do her best, determined 
to lose all personal interest in the spirit of 


the song, she showed almost too much feeling. 
It oozed unconsciously, despite herself. 
The regretful pain of simple words 
rang through the room, and made some eyes 
Upon the pause came 
clapping which 


out 
those 


tears. 
outburst of 


overflow with 


a clamorous 


would not be stayed. Twice Nannie came 
back to bow her thanks, and twice she re- 
fused the encore demanded; but she had to 


give way. 

Again she stood facing them all, and again 
she sang the last her sweet tones 
wailing pathetically in repetitions of the 
“Never met, or never parted!” till a distinct 
sob broke from somebody in the audience. 

That told her what she was doing, and the 
face of Kenred told her the same yet more 
clearly. \s the last bars were played she 
straightened herself, looked full at her hearers 
with a responsive simile, bowed in reply to 


verse, 


vehement applause, and retired. 


“The girls a born actress,” growled the 
Autocrat from his seat of honour in the 


large armchair. 

“Wouldn't you have thought that she felt 
it, really?” asked somebody near Ken in quiz- 
zical tones. Ken bit his lip. ‘* All put on, you 
know !” 

Nannie retreated, smiling still, and answer- 
ing congratulations, till se was free to sit 
down in her corner again, unnoticed. Tears 
were running over her cheeks, and she had 
no power to check them. The last glee was 
begun, and everybody was occupied. Suddenly 
she found Ken by her side, wearing a face of 
grave concern, 
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“You are overdone. It has been too much 
for you,” he said. ‘Don’t try to talk. Tl 
get you some coffee.” 

Quick as he was, she had time to rally 


before he returned. 

“Thanks, how good of you!” she 
cheerfully. “I can’t think why I should be 
so ridiculous.” 


said 


**Nobody else would think it ridiculous,” 
he said in a low voice, 
“Bat it was—just absurd. Im tired to- 


day, and I suppose—well, perhaps I worked 
myself a little too fully into the spirit of the 
words. One has to do that, you know— 
artistically.” 

Nannie drank her coffee, with deliberation. 
She smiled over it. 

“Then, of course, I have known in the past 

what it is to say good-bye. 
that is apt to bring up old 


—who hasn't ? 
A song like 
associations.” 
Ken assented. He had no 
more, for the glee was over, and everybody 


time to do 


came swarming round. 

An hour later Mrs. Graham was saying to 
Nannie: 

“Mrs. Linnet is charmed. It’s the 
thing she wants. Not so much a question of 
regular teaching as of companionship and 
influence—getting the girl to read and study, 
instead of frittering away her time. And 
there is no hurry. They will be away for 


very 


two or three months. Any date after that 
will do. She would like to see you to- 
morrow, and to discuss plans. I told her 
that you did not wish it to be talked about 


at present, especially among friends whom 
you have met here, and she promises silence. 
The salary is to be a hundred and fifty 
guineas. I told her | wouldn't allow you to 
undertake it for less.” 

*Too much!” 

* Not a penny too much. How pale you 
look, child! You had better go to bed.” 

[END OF CHAPTER FIVE.] 
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ROYAL WARDS IN HOSPITALS. 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. 


Interesting Scenes and Stcries by F. M. Holmes. 


NE of the most beauti- 





ful of hospital 
wards is named 
after Queen Vic- 


toria at Guy’s. It 
given its title 
by King Edward 
VII.,when, as Prince 
of Wales, he opened 
the new Medical 
School buildings in 
May, 1897. 

ideal apartment, lofty, 
Yet to speak of it as clean 
merely seems scarcely adequate. It is the 
perfection of cleanliness, and the brightness 
is soft and soothing, without glare. But the 
large room is very quiet! The pale, wan 
faces of the suffering women lie languidly on 
the pillows, some with eyes closed, and some 
glancing at the soft-footed nurses with the 
listless indifference of exhausting _ illness. 
Here, indeed, you are face to face with the 
grim realities of severe sickness and suffering, 
and you whisper with bated breath and 
pass along with light foot, as you remember 


was 


spacious, 


It is an 
clean, and bright. 


sad experiences of the hushed sick room in 


your own house. The patients appear too ill 
to converse, and even those with opened eyes 
seem scarce to notice you as you pass. 

The ward is divided into two parts for 
different classes of illness. It has its own 
operating room and nurses’ apartments, and 
forms, indeed, almost a complete hospital 
for women by itself. Several of its beds are en- 
dowed—one, it is interesting to note, by the 
American Victoria Jubilee Fund, in honour of 
Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. 

And outside, presently, when the westering 
sun shines on the fine old plane-trees, that 
look as though they had been planted when 
Thomas*Guy founded the hospital in 1721, 
the happy sparrows will gather on_ the 
branches in scores and chirp and chatter to 


their hearts’ content. A more peaceful, 
soothing house of healing you could not 
imagine The arrangements are perfect, the 
rest offered to wearied nerves and_ pain- 
racked bodies seems complete. 

But all the wards at Guy’s are being 
brought up to date. While some parts of 
the quaint and ancient building have been 
preserved, and semicircular windows, mem- 


ories of a bygone time, still light some sections, 
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the wards have been re-floored and im- 
proved to render them perfectly aseptic 
that is, free from germs of disease. Who 


would think such a delightful and interesting 
old-world spot, with its and its 
garden, and its birds, lies hidden away behind 
the huge warehouses and the modern railway 


squares, 


arches south of London Bridge ¥ 
His Majesty King Edward VII. 
a greater interest in Guy’s than perhaps the 
general public ever the 
depreciation of its income has necessitated 
appeals for voluntary support. No 
sum than half a _ million 
capital to make good the endowed 
income. It was in connection with the turn 
of the tide in the hospital’s affairs that in 
the Diamond Jubilee year his Majesty named 
the ward after his royal mother. 
**Considering,” he said, ‘“‘the urgent 
of providing additional accommodation for 
hospital patients in the densely populated 
area of South London, I find myself in hearty 
with the bold 
vard, in reliance upon the continued support 


has taken 


are aware, since 
less at 
Was required as 


loss ot 


need 


accord policy of re-opening a 


of the public, and feel that it will be in 
accordance with the sentiments of loyalty 
already so freely expressed to-day, if the 
name of the re-opened ward should recall 


the memory of this year of universal rejoicing. 
I therefore name it ‘Queen Victoria Ward.’” 
Royally named wards meet one in many a 
hospital. The connection of royalty with 
hospitals is happily of very ancient date. 
King Edward VI. may be said to have com- 
menced it, and his present Majesty King 
Edward VII. is nobly carrying it forward. 


7HE QUIVER. 


The Edward Ward in St. Thomas’s Hospital 
is in memory of Edward VI., who re-founded 
the hospital in 1551-3. It 
founded 1200 as an 
prior of named Richard: but 
the were suppressed _ it 
was surrendered to Henry VIIL.: and Edward 


Was originally 


about *‘almery” by a 
Bermondsey 


when monasteries 


VL, being moved by a sermon by good 
Bishop Ridley to do something for the poor, 


re-founded it—together with the Lord Mayor 
and citizens of London. Two later the 
voung King incorporated it, together with 
St. Bartholomew's, and Bethlem, and Christ's 

now the Bluecoat School—whereupon they 
have been called the Royal Hospitals to this 


years 


day. 

The Sovereigns of England, by virtue of 
their position, are visitors of the Royal 
Hospitals, and Queen Victoria with State 


ceremony laid the foundation stone of the new 
buildings at Lambeth on May 13th, 1868, and 
opened the structure on June 2lst, 1871. On 
each oceasion no fewer than ten members of 
the Royal Family were and het 
Majesty named a children 
under six years of age as “The Victoria 
Ward,” and a for children over that 
age as ** The Albert Ward,” after the Prince 
Consort. 

Bright and pleasant are the spacious wards 


present, 


also ward for 


ward 


at St. Thomas's. Flowers and evergreens 
cheer the eye; a shining cleanliness prevails, 
and in winter glowing fires sparkle in the 


large open stoves. 
The wards are built in form of a long room 
with windows on either side, and the patients’ 


beds placed at right angles along the walls, 
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RoyaAL Warps 
with the feet toward the centre of the apart- 
ment. A piano stands in every ward to lead 
the evening hymn or to yield bright music 
when the patients can bear it. Here you 
may see a child wheeling himself in an invalid 


chair, and there another having bandages 
replaced by the nurse in charge. Each ward 
so has a room attached for the use of the 


nurses, another furnished asa small kitchen, and 
another for use as a scullery, while it is a 












yet 

feature of St. Thomas’s 

that the pressure of a - 
foot on a treadle will = 
send a strong gush of il 

vater to the sink in- 7 


the 
lines 
of beds, stand the tables and the stoves and 


Down 
two 


hand. 
the 


turning taps by 
the ward, between 


stead of 
centre of 
hot-water apparatus that may be necessary. 
Hot water is ready for use, so that all in- 
struments boiled or steamed to sterilise 
them and trace and germs of 
disease. Tables on medicine cups or 
food may stand are topped with clean and 
glittering glass, while in some wards every 
bulky thing—even the cupboards—are placed 
on wheels to admit of easy and silent move- 
ment. Nothing that modern science and 
ingenuity can suggest seems wanting for the 
comfort and cure of the patient—a_ mar- 
vellous development, indeed, from the days 
when old Prior Richard set up his ‘“‘ almery” 
in Southwark. 

Similar perfection and similar signs of royal 
may, of course, be found in other 
Warm as is his Majesty’s interest 


are 
remove all 
which 


favour 
hospitals. 
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in Guy’s, it is equally strong in “ Bart’s,” as 
St. Bartholomew’s is popularly called in the 
medical world. Though originally founded by 
that strange historical figure Rahere, in 1123, 
“ Bart’s”” was re-founded by royalty about 1547. 
His present Majesty King Edward was elected 
President when Prince of Wales in 1867, and 
on several occasions he visited the hospital 
with the Princess, and he has frequently pre- 


sided at the Courts of Governors. The Oph- 

thalmic Wards’ are 

—__ named respectively 
— . ” 

+ a “Albert Edward” and 

“Alexandra,” their 


Highnesses 








Royal 


a. > 
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“PRINCESS MAY WARD,” MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
having opened these wards in 1870, while Queen 
Victoria visited the hospital about the same 
time, and the late Prince Consort became a 
Governor. So that the relationship of their 
royal ancestor to the hospital centuries ago 
has been worthily maintained by the present 
Royal Family. 

If ‘‘ Bart’s” be the oldest hospital in the metro- 
polis, the London Hospital, in the Whitechapel 
Road, is the largest. And not only is it the 
largest in London, but also in Great Britain. 
Queen Alexandra has visited it privately and 


conversed freely with the patients. It was 
to this hospital that her Majesty, when 


Princess of Wales, presented in 1900 the Finsen 
light apparatus for the cure of lupus, which 
has proved so successful. Six specially selected 
sisters went out from this hospital to South 
Africa when Lord Roberts sailed, and later 
twenty more were selected, and went 
out as the Princess of Wales’ Nurses. Queen 
Alexandra visited the hospital in July, 1900, 
kindly words to them, and 


also 


to say a few 
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fastened her badge on their arms, and gave 
a present selected by herself, such as 
shawl. Her Majesty has expressed 
to the Hon. Sydney Holland, the Chairman 
of the House Committee, her satisfaction at 
the favourable reports she has heard of them. 
Of wards named after royal personages the 
hospital has quite a large number. There is 
a “William IV. Ward,” so named by his 
Majesty’s permission in 1832; a “ William 
Frederick Ward,” in memory of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Gloucester, the third president of 
that name and a munificent patron, and 
dating again from 1832; a ‘‘ Charlotte Ward,” 
in memory of Queen Charlotte ; and many an- 
other, including a **Queen Victoria,” a * Prin- 
cess Royal,” and a ‘‘ Princess Beatrice ” Ward, 
and the * Alexandra Wing,” the first stone of 
which was laid on July 4th, 1864, by the Prince 
of Wales, accompanied by the Princess. In 
1758, eighteen 
the institution was origin- 
the Lon- 
George II. 


to each 
a warm 


years after 


ally founded as 
don Infirmary, 
granted it a charter under 
Wil- 


Devonshire. 


the first president, 
liam, Duke of 
The yreat hospital sorely 
needs all the help it can 
the opening 
twentieth 


engaged 


obtain, and 
year of the 

finds it 
in great schemes of neces- 


and 


century 
sary improvements 
extensions, involving an 
outlay of no than 
£370,100, of which a con- 
siderable portion remains 


less 


to be raised, 


Great interest is taken 
by her Majesty's daugh- 
ter, the Duchess of Fife, 
in the Hospital for Sick 


Great Or- 
Every year 


Children in 
mond Street. 


her Royal Highness pre- 
sents a tov to each 
little patient, paying a 
special visit to the hos- 


pital for that purpose. It 
is no perfunctory Visit. 
The Duchess 


cot, except 


stops at 
those in 
wards for 


Cat h 


the isolation 


infectious cases, and se- 

lects a toy for each and gives it herself. 
She is attended by Mr. Adrian Hope, the 
secretary, who bears a large tray full of 
beautiful playthings. It must be like a 
fairy tale to the little sufferers: a _ real 
princess comes to them—each one—in their 


tiny cot, and speaks kindly, and selects a toy 
With great discrimination well suited to each 


Warvos 1N HosPITALs. 
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and bestows it with her own hands! 
Quite a fairy story, indeed! Quite a bright 
memory to be treasured for many a long day. 

And one year the Princess of Wales—now 
Queen Alexandra—came and gave toys to the 
sick children; and some time afterwards one 
of the little patients had to be re-admitted, 
when behold! the toy came too, 
most carefully preserved, and with a bright 
ribbon wound about it. What a_ perennial 
source of joy must the royal gift have been 
in the modest home! With what pleasure it 
would be produced and shown to friends as 
the gift of the kind and beautiful Princess! 
Such are among the acts of thoughtfulness, 
small from one point of view, but very large 


case, 


Princess's 


in the personal life of the recipient, which 
have done so much to endear the Royal 
Family to the nation. 

Every springtime large hampers of wild 


~ 
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VICTORIA WARD, ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL 


the 
and her 


flowers arrive at 
Duchess of York 
which rumour 


hospital from the 
children —flowers 
they pluck themselves ; 
and when the Duke of York took the 
chair at the festival dinner of the hospital 
Queen Victoria gave 100 guineas to the funds. 
No fewer than six of the spacious and airy 
this beautiful hospital are named 


SaVvs 


wards of 
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IN THE 


after members of the Royal Family: the ‘ Vic 


toria,” ‘ Alice,” ‘‘ Helena,” ‘* Louise,” ‘ Alex- 
andra,” and ‘*Clarence” Wards. But perhaps 
the closest and most continuous connection 


of the hospital with royalty is found in the 
gifts of clothing for the children by the 
Duchesses of York, of Fife, and of Albany. 


The clothing is either given personally or 
from the working guilds of which these 


royal ladies are the presidents. 

But, indeed, the footsteps of royalty may 
be traced in many a hospital. There is the 
* Royal Free” in Gray’s Inn Road—the ‘“ Rail- 
way Hospital,” as it has been called, because, 
being near the termini, or important stations, 
of several lines, it receives so many cases from 
railways. 

The Royal Free Hospital was not of royal 
origin, but it quickly became toyal.” One 
winter night in the year 1827 a young surgeon, 
returning late to his home after visiting a 
patient, saw a destitute girl dying from want 
and the St. Andrew’s 
Churchyard, Holborn. The young doctor be- 
friended her, but in spite of his skill she died, 


disease on steps of 


less than eighteen years of age. Before she 
died she told her sad story—how she was an 


“PRINCESS MARY WARD” 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, SHADWELL. 


utter stranger in London, and, though she had 
striven to obtain admission to a hospital, she 


had not been able to do so because she was 
unable to obtain a letter of recommendation, 
which was at that time ‘necessary. Mr. 


Marsden, the surgeon in question, determined 
to found a hospital for which sickness and 
poverty should be the only He 
therefore took a small house in Greville Street, 
Hatton Garden, and, aided by a few friends, 
opened the institution called the Free Hospital 
1828 Sir Robert Peel came to 
his assistance, and by his influence George IV. 
gave the new hospital his patronage. Next 
year the Duke of Gloucester became president. 


passport s. 


in February, 


When King George died, his successor, King 
William, took his place as and the 
Duchess of Kent and the young Princess who 
was to become Queen Victoria also extended 
On becom- 


patron, 


their patronage to the institution. 
ing the late Majesty did not 
forget the hospital, and commanded that it 
should be called the ‘‘ Royal” Free Hospital. 


Sovereign, her 


The letter of Lord John Russell conveying 
this pleasing intelligence is naturally much 


treasured at the institution. 
The patronage thus afforded, together with 
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the support of the City 


many distinguished personages, increased its 
means of utility; and in 1842 it was removed 
Street to its 


from Greville present site in 


Grav’s Inn Road In 1855 the Freemasons paid 
wing on the north side of a 

memorial to the Duke of 
I IS78 another piece of the old 
barracks was taken down, and the * Victoria 
Wing ” was built in honour of Queen Victoria, 
ts patron: While the well-known 


the cost of the 
quadrangle is t 


SussexX >; al dl 


solid and 
substantial face which the hospital presents to 
Gray’s Inn Road was commenced in 1893, and 
publicly opened by the Prince and Princess oi 
Wales on July 22nd, 1895. With the Princess's 
sanction, this new frontage was 
Alexandra Win 


In a similar manner, 


named the 
royalty has greatly re- 
work of the Middlesex Hospital 
Road district 
In 1814 the Prince 
Regent commenced to give an annual subscrip- 


cognised th 
in tie Tottenham Court 
its inception. 
tion of a hundred guineas, and the contribution 
numing one of the 
1 the first floor **Regent Ward” 
ltered to ** Queen Ward” on the 
accession of Queen Victoria, her late Majesty 
take the 
contributing every year a grant of a hundred 


was commemorated by 
female wards o1 
the name wasa 
continuing to same interest, and 
guineas, in addition to presents of linen, game, 


and other welcome delicacies, The cancei 
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wing of the hospital has been twice 
favoured by royal patronage, for when the idea 
of building it was suggested, the King—then 
Prince of Wales—acted as chairman at a dinner 
to collect funds, and so earnestly did he plead 
that the noble sum of £10,000 was immediately 
subscribed; a few later the 


Christian took up the work so auspiciously 


sale 


years Princess 
commenced, and laid the foundation stone of 
the building. 

A splendid new wing to St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Paddington, is named after the lamented Duke 
of Clarence, and contains one of the finest 
And so 
with other hospitals, including the Children’s 
Hospital, Shadwell, where the ** Princess Mary 
Ward” testifies to the interest taken by the 
Royal Family in this and other good works. 

*T do not know what we should do without 
rovalty,” exclaimed one of the officials of a 
London hospital the other day ; 


out-patient departments in London. 


great “ mem- 
bers of the Royal Family take such a very real 
interest in the work of hospitals, and lead 
others to do so, that they afford us most valu- 
able support : 

But for this continued interest, indeed, the 
position of many a hospital would be far worse 
than it is to-day ; and in maintaining and even 
increasing that interest by the King’s Hospital 
Fund, and in other ways, our Royal Family are 


perpetuating a noble tradition. 
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By A. B. Romney, Author of ‘‘Aunt Hawkins,” ‘‘ Four Old Maids,”’ 





* JAN large families there 
is, as a rule, one 
member who 
more or less mis- 






is 


++ placed, whose 
F4 environment 
does not suit 

him. Sometimes he 
turns out a_ genius, 


** black 
more frequently 
merely a misunderstood 


sometimes a 


sheep,” 


and prematurely — sad- 
“dened individual. But 
whatever bent his idiosyncrasy takes, he is 


the changeling of the family, concerning 
whom his relations feel an instinctive sort of 
suspicion, mingled with, perhaps, a large 
amount of half-contemptuous love. 

Such a person was Phebe Murphy, the 
fourth daughter of Sir Patrick Murphy of 
Brianstown. The family of the Murphys 
had lived at  Brianscourt for so many 
generations that Lady Murphy considered 
herself entitled to rank first amongst the 


aristocracy of the county, although for many 
reasons Sir Patrick was longer able to 
keep up the reputation for liberal hospitality 
bequeathed to him, along with a formidable 
list of debts and mortgages, by a long line of 
jovial, open-handed ancestors. 

The family still clung to their old country 


no 


mansion, with its vegetable garden an acre 
in extent, its stabling for a dozen horses, 
and its avenue of beeches, the boast of the 


country-side, and did not allow their reduced 
circumstances to depress their never-failing 
flow of high spirits, or to lower their pride. 

Sir Patrick and Lady Murphy had two 
sons and seven daughters, all of whom grew 











Etc. 
up as free from any sense of fear as to 
what the future would bring as the rooks 
in the rookery at the corner of their 


meadows. 

The eldest son had, as a matter of course, 
entered the army, and, although his bills ab- 
sorbed the larger part of his father’s income, 
still Sir Patrick, though he grumbled, paid 
them with a pride that his had 
inherited his own generous nature. 

The second boy was still at school, and the 
girls, on whose education naturally there 
Was no money to expend, throve in their 
free, open-air life of perpetual games and 
amusements, and grew up, with one excep- 
tion, vigorous, handsome damsels, certain to 
marry well, at least according to their father’s 
and mother’s belief. 

The exception was the fourth girl, Phoebe, 
who, from a delicate, sensitive child, had 
grown up a complete contrast to her robust, 
noisy sisters. She was a tall, slight girl, with 
the gentlest grey eyes, and a fair complexion 
that a rough word an ill-tempered joke 
dyed with a vivid blush whose delicacy would 
put a rose to shame. 

In a household of unpunctual ways and 
rough-and ready methods had somehow 
acquired a love for punctuality, of exquisite 
neatness and cleanliness. She was always 
willing to help everyone, and so by degrees 
the others had fallen into the habit, without 
meaning to be selfish, of leaving to her all 
the tiresome little duties of the household. 
Lady Murphy was unable to have competent 
servants, but when Phoebe could make such 
delicious entrées and sauces, cakes and soups, 
really the girl from the village 
marvellously well. 

The girls 


secret son 


she 


managed 


coming in blowzed and hungry 
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from their hockey matches, and finding 
Phebe, as usual, pale and exquisitely neat, 
presiding with gentle white hands over the 
tea - table, joke at her for being 
afraid of getting wet, and laughed at her 
openly as a specimen of the true old maid. 

Lately, terrible suspicion had 
begun to Lady Murphy that 
perhaps Phoebe was not the only one of her 
daughters destined to a life of single blessed- 
have one daughter an old maid 
would be a pleasant convenience in her old 
age, but to have seven would be a frightful mis- 
fortune—indeed, almost a disgrace. Somehow, 
men had changed since Lady Murphy’s young 
days. They were eager to marry. 
She herself had been married at nineteen. 
Now, Ethel was actually nearly thirty, and 
Edith and Nora were also “getting on.” It 
was quite alarming! The girls had plenty of 
admirers, boys glad enough to hunt with them, 
or accept invitations to dinner, but not appar- 
ently either able or willing to embark in the 
“dangerous bay of matrimony.” 

Lady Murphy, notwithstanding her habit 
of easy optimism, took alarm, and the result 
of her fright of little dinner- 
parties. 

Late in the afternoon of the third of these 
dinner-parties the appalling fact was discovered 
that the fishmonger had forgotten to send the 


used to 


however, a 
dawn on 


ness. To 


not so 


Was a series 


turbot ordered three days ago. 


Now, Mr. wSeaufort of Beaufort Castle, 
Major Percy, and Captain Lucas were all 
expected as guests that evening, and Lady 


heart on letting them 
was somewhat shorn 


had set her 
Brianstown 


Murphy 
see that, if 


of its pristine grandeur, still it could hold its 
own with the best in the county. 

“Bridget, has the fish come yet?” 
inquired Lady Murphy for the third time, 
as the clock was striking four. 

“Faith, an’ it hasn’t, me lady. Bad 
luck to Tim Brady for a desaving villain} 
He’s more slippery nor his own eels, so he 
is,” replied Bridget with voluble  indigna- 
tion. 

Lady Murphy’s ample figure positively 
quivered with agitation. 

“Oh! what shall we do?” she exclaimed 


in tones of heartfelt despair, turning towards 
the storeroom, through the open door of 
Which she had eaught sight of Phoebe. 

Phoebe standing with the sunlight 
streaming on her smooth golden hair, look- 
ing dainty in her wide house- 
keeper’s apron, while putting the last touches 
to various dishes. 

She glanced up 
cheeks, for the 
looked as though 
shop. 

* What 


963 


was 


spotlessly 


with flushed, triumphant 
dish of trifle before her 
out of a_confectioner’s 


shall we do?” repeated Lady 
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Murphy. “The turbot has never come. If 
we have no fish for dinner, your father will 
be greatly annoyed. Men have no idea of the 
difficulties of housekeeping in the depths of 
the country.” 

“IT had better go and fetch it,” replied 
Phoebe quietly. ‘I have finished everything.” 


‘But, my dear child, it is such a long 
way!” 
‘*Oh! it’s only three miles there. It will be 


nothing on the bicycle.” 
“But I'm afraid the girls have taken the 

bicycles. I saw them riding down the avenue 

just after lunch.” 
**Well, I must walk, 


then,” said Phoebe. 


“You will be dreadfully tired, dear,” 
remonstrated her mother feebly. ‘* You 
have been working so hard all the morn- 
ing.” 

“Oh!” laughed Phoebe. “It does not 


matter if I do look tired, for, you know, I 
have not to appear at dinner. The fish must 
be got—especially when Major Percy is 
coming——” Phoebe paused, then added with 
some hesitation, **Do you think, mother, that 
Ethel really cares for him, or that he is in 
love with her? ” 
“Tm sure I don't 
Murphy impatiently. 


know,” replied Lady 
**He pays a great deal 
of attention to Ethel, but whether he means 
anything by it I cannot tell. Men are not 
what they were in my young days, is all I 
can say.” 

Phoebe laid her apron, put on a 
shady hat, and, taking up a basket, set out 
for the nearest town. It was a hot day in 
early summer, and the road appeared 
formidably long and dusty, but Phoebe under 


aside 


her white sunshade walked swiftly along, 
until at last she reached the shop of the 
faithless Tim Brady. 

Here she almost envied the fish, they 


looked so deliciously cool, lying on the marble 
slabs amidst lumps of rapidly melting ice. 
Tim Brady’s were prolific and 
sincere, for, like his countrymen, 
he had a keen for a pretty face, and 
his conscience really pricked by the 
idea that through his forgetfulness one of 
the Miss Murphys of Brianstown should be 
obliged to carry a _ piece of turbot three 
miles. At first he absolutely refused to put 
it in Phoebe’s basket, and promised to send 
a “gossoon” with it immediately, but as he 


excuses 

most of 
eye 
was 


was obliged to confess that the ‘ gossoon” 
Was gone on a message, and he could not 
tell when he would return, Phoebe at last 
persuaded him to give the fish to her. 

Indeed, to see the expression of Tim’s 


face, one would say that it was he who was 
the aggrieved person. 

“Well, miss, all I can that never 
in all my born days was I ever forced to do 


say is, 
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the likes of this!” he remarked, as he handed 
the heavy basket to Phoebe. 

‘Tt cannot be helped, Mr. Brady,” laughed 
Phoebe as she left the shop. ‘I know you 
wouldn’t let me carry it, if you could help it.” 

If the way to town had seemed long and 
dusty, the way back seemed still longer. 

Phoebe changed her basket frequently from 
hand to hand, tried to occupy her 
thoughts with what 
would result from the dinner-party, for whose 


and 
anticipations as to 


ss she had worked so hard. 


suec 
She thought of her sister Ethel, and then 
of Major Perey. Major Percy was very 


handsome, and had greatly distinguished him- 
self in the war in South Africa; but 
how, as Phoebe recalled his sharp blue eyes 
habit of talking, she wondered 
could for lover. 
“Tm quite, quite sure he is 
Ethel,” she said, 
looks as if he were in 
I'm certain a real lover would 
quite different. And yet they say 
often marry without being in love. 
how can they do such a thing? If 
anyone were to love me-—but there is no use 
in thinking of that. No could ever fall 
in love with me, when I am so plain in com- 
parison to my sisters.” 

Phoebe sighed as she pushed open the little 


solne- 


and cynical 
how him as a 
not in 
aloud. * 
love with 


look 


anyone care 
love 
He 


her. 


with almost 
never 
quite, 
people 
Oh! 
ever 


one 


side door. She was very tired, and felt more 
than usual the curious sense of loneliness 
that even in her home had oppressed her 
since childhood. They were all very fond of 
her, very kind to her, but none of them had 


any sympathy with ‘her ideas. 

She delivered the turbot to the cook, and 
went upstairs, pausing for a moment to take 
a look at the flowers on the dining-table; 
they were all as sweet and fresh as when she 
had arranged them. 


Then she went to her room. 

**Phebe! Phoebe!” called her sister Ethel. 
**Do come here for a moment and see how 
this looks.” 

Phoebe entered her sister’s room. Ethel 
was standing, flushed and excited, before 
her mirror, putting the last touches to her 


dress, 

‘I think that looks very nice indeed,” said 
Pheebe, looking admiringly at her 
bold, brilliant beauty. 

**Dear! How excessively tired you look!” 
exclaimed Ethel. ‘It was too bad of that 
man never sending the fish. Oh! by the way, 
there’s a letter for you on the table. IT think 
it’s from the new curate about the school 
treat. I don’t recollect ever seeing the hand- 
writing before.” 

Phcebe took up the letter and went slowly 
into her own room. She glanced at the 
writing on the envelope as one does at the 


sister’s 


writing of an unknown correspondent. Then, 
with little or no interest, she broke open the 
envelope, and, taking out the note, began to 
read it. Before she had read many lines the 
blood rushed redly, madly to her cheeks, 

The letter was as follows: 

“IT have spent all the morning trying to 
write to you, but find it is impossible to 
express what I wish to tell you. I am forced, 
therefore, to say bluntly that I love you, and 
ask you to be my wife. [ have loved you 
ever since I stayed at Brianstown the winter 
before last.” 

There were a few more but Phoebe 
could read no further. She down on the 
side of her little bed, perfectly dizzy with the 


lines, 
sat 


conflict of her feelings; but, curiously, the 
thought that was uppermost in her mind 
was one of thankfulness that she was by 


herself, that the letter had not been opened 
by her in the presence of all the others. 

How well she remembered those days during 
which Douglas Scott had stayed in the 
house. 

How happy she had been, and how angry 
she had felt with her sisters for laughing at 
Dr. Scott did not Know how to 
ride. 

For a man not to like hunting was almost 
a crime at Brianscourt. 

They had despised him, and she _ had 
admired him, for so openly declaring that his 
poverty was the cause of his lamentable want 
of skill in this most essential part of a man’s 
education. 

And while the others were out he had 
stayed with her, and by his conversation had 
given her glimpses into the fact that there 
existed other circles of society, in which very 


because he 


different standards of taste prevailed from 
those at Brianstown. 

How easy it had been to talk to Douglas 
Scott. How gentle and courteous he had 
been towards her. How wonderful to find 
a young man who owned that he _ liked 
reading. He had actually given her a 


present of that little red volume in the book- 
shelf above the head of her bed. 


The buzz of laughter and talk rose from 
the dining-room. 

He had actually loved her for more than 
a year! It was wonderful! And she had 
never chanced to see him all that time, 
although he was one of the _ resident 
doctors in the asylum at Bradfield, not 


twenty miles away. 
She glanced at the conclusion of the letter. 


He begged of her to let him have an answer 


if she could not 


else. 


He said 
him he would never marry anyone 


as soon as possible. 
love 


The noise from the dining-room was noisier 


She wondered 
She heard 


than the cawing of a rookery. 
what they were all laughing at. 
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her father laughing louder than all the 
others. 

Her burning cheeks little. as she 
thought how she could tell her father. She 
knew he despised Dr. Scott. He would laugh 
to scorn the idea of him as a suitor. 

Her eyes filled with tears. The letter must 
be answered. Yes! She would 
and would answer it, before she told anyone 
of it. She would tell Douglas that she loved 
him, and she would try to explain how her 
father would be sure to be very angry. 
no time to be lost, for she must 
her dress and go down to the 

She hurriedly opened her 
desk and, after two or three attempts, 
finished a short note. She read it over with 
distress. It was not, she thought, at all a 
nicely worded note. It was so stiff, he 
would never guess how hotly her heart had 
throbbed while she had written it. And yet 
at the end she had added that she loved him 
very much, and would always love him, 
though she knew she never would be allowed 
to marry him. 

It was, she knew, very badly expressed, 
but then she wrote very few letters, and 
never before had written to a man. 

Almost like a guilty person, she crept down- 
stairs, and ran along the moonlit avenue. 
The pillar-box was just at the gate. She 
dropped the letter in, and then half-wished 
she could recall it. 

Returning to the house, she hastily changed 
her dress. As she did so she remembered she 
had been thinking of Douglas Scott when 
she had made herself that dress. 

He had once said that he thought it was a 
beautiful thing for a girl to be able to make 
her own gowns, and that she should allow 
her own individuality to appear in them and 
bound by prevailing 


cooled a 


take courage 


There was 
soon change 
drawing-room. 


not be too much 
fashion. 

And so she had chosen this gown and made 
it with loving care. 

It was pale green shimmering stuff, veiled 
with semi-transparent white. It reminded one 
It recalled the purity of snow, 
the freshness of spring. ‘*1 wonder would he 
like it?” she thought as she looked at it 
rather than herself in the mirror. Then she 
ran downstairs in order to reach the drawing- 
room before the others should come out of 
the dining-room, for it was always something 
of an ordeal for her to enter alone a crowded 


of snowdrops 


room, 

Presently the ladies trooped in, headed by 
figure of Mrs. Rodin, Major 
Presently Ethel came over and 
She looked happy 


the imposing 
Percy’s sister. 


sat down close to Phoebe. 


and restlessly excited. 
‘Just fancy!” she began. ‘ Major Percy 
is going to get up a moonlight picnic. 
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They're great fun in India, and he doesn’t 
see why they ought not to be a success here. 
It’s to be on Friday. Oh! how I do hope 
it will be fine! Oh! here he is, he did not 
stay long smoking with the other men.” 

Major Percy, seeing Ethel’s radiant smile at 
him, came towards her, and Phoebe put out 
her hand. Major Percy shook hands with 
her as though he did not remember who 
she was. She forgot that, often as she had 
seen him, he had only once before spoken 
to her. 

He began talking about his scheme of 
getting up a moonlight picnic; he hoped 
that, if she were staying at Brianscourt, she 
would come with the Miss Murphys to it. 

*T don’t think,” interrupted Ethel, laugh- 
ing, “‘that you know that Phaebe is my 
sister, Major Percy!” Major Percy stared, 
apologised, and said that really he did not 
know when he had ever seen sisters so 
unlike. 

“Yes, I know I’m not at all like my 
sisters,” said Phoebe, quite sadly and gently. 

Major Percy pulled his moustache, and 
looked as though he wished he knew how to 
pay both sisters a compliment at the same 
time, but hesitated, afraid of saying some- 
thing awkward instead. 

‘But you will come to my picnic,” he 
said after a pause, 

Phoebe could see that Ethel was becoming 
displeased, so she stood up, and went to talk 
to Mrs. Dumblebee, the rector’s wife. 

Presently, when the other men came in, 
Ethel proposed an adjournment to the billiard 
room, and Phoebe found she could creep 
undisturbed to bed. 

She lay down with her letter against her 
cheek, feeling more tired and yet more happy 
than she ever had felt before. 

She tried to keep awake that she might 
think of Douglas, but against her will her 
eyelids closed and she dreamed of him 
instead. 

As a rule, Phoebe was the 
household astir in the morning, and 
times the time seemed very long until the 
various members of the household straggled 
down, at various hours, from eight to eleven 
o'clock. 

The morning following the dinner-party, 
however, passed with alarming rapidity, for 
with every moment that passed the time 
came nearer when she must tell her father 
and mother of her letter. 

Fortunately the girls were in a hurry to gec 
out of doors, so that by the time her father 
came down there was no one left at the 
breakfast table but her mother and herself. 

Her father seemed in unusually good spirits. 
The dinner, the night had been a 
great success, and he made aware 


first of the 


some- 


before, 
had been 
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that this was entirely due to Phecebe’s 
exertions. 
“Upon my word, Pigeon!” he observed, 


pinching her ear gently, “‘you’re growing a 
great housekeeper, and, what's more, a very 
pretty girl. I’m beginning to be afraid that 
well lose our little housekeeper one of these 
days, and then a queer state the house will 
be in. Eh, Pigeon?” 

Pheebe blushed scarlet, but then she blushed 
so often that it attracted no notice, and her 
father turned to his newspaper and toast. 

At length he finished his second cup of tea, 
pushed back his chair, and looked at his 
watch. 

“Well! I must be off to see that fellow 
that’s talking of buying ‘Grey Sally.’ Ill 
be home before lunch, more than likely, but 
don’t wait for me.” 

“Father!” said Phoebe huskily, and then 
turned appealingly to her mother. ‘* Mother, 
I wanted to tell you and father—I mean, do 
you remember Harry’s friend, Dr. Scott, you 


know, who stayed with us the Christmas 
before last ?” 

“Yes; of course I do. <A fellow who wore 
glasses, and did not know from which side 
to mount a horse—a conceited, bookish sort 
of a fellow. Why? What about him?” 

Pheebe’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Oh! father, I had a letter from him! 


He-—he asked me if—if I would marry him.” 
“Confound his impudence, then!” cried Sir 
Patrick contemptuously, bringing down his 
hand on the table with force enough to 
rattle the tea-cups. ‘‘ A fellow like that! A 
mere assistant doctor with a beggarly pittance 
out of an asylum! Why, he’s gone as mad 
as his own patients to think of such a thing 


as proposing for the hand of one of my 
daughters !” 

Phcebe’s head dropped. 

“Come now, Patrick!” interrupted Lady 


Murphy. ‘“There’s no use in getting angry. 
After all, it was very nice and romantic of 
the young fellow to remember the child for 
so long, and his falling in love with her 
won't hurt her. Of course, nothing can come 
of it. You must write him a kind, fatherly 
letter and show him the absurdity of want- 
ing to marry on nothing a year; _ but 
don’t get don’t get cross; you know 
you will never find old heads on young 
shoulders! There, Phoebe dear, don’t fret. 
There! There! That’s a good child. Your 
father is not at all angry with you.” 

Lady Murphy spoke as to a child crying 
over a piece of china broken by accident, and 
Sir Patrick smoothed his forehead, and, kissing 
Phoebe, told her, with his usual good-humoured 
ehuckle, that he would not be half so hard 


cross, 
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on the young fellow as he deserved for want- 
ing to rob them of their little housekeeper. 

Phoebe dried her tears, for she reflected 
that Douglas had already received her letter. 
What would he do? Would he write to 
her again or not ? 

Pheebe was obliged to go to the village 
that morning; there was her the 
school, which could not be neglected, and she 
had also promised blind old Miss Owens to 
go and read to her for an hour. 

She was glad of an excuse to leave the 
house and to be forced to turn her thoughts 
into their customary channels. 

It was nearly lunch time when she returned 
home, and, entering the house by the back 
door, went to her room to lay aside her hat. 

Suddenly her favourite sister Nora burst 
into the room, and, catching hold of Phoebe 
round the waist, whirled her round and 
round while exclaiming— 

*“Well! You cunning, sly little creature! 
Never was I so surprised in all my life! He 
is downstairs in the drawing-room !” 

“Who?” panted Phoebe. 

Nora swept her a curtsey. 

“Who do you think? Someone who wears 
specs. Now can you guess?” Then, changing 
her mocking tone, she continued, laughingly— 

‘Oh, it such fun! I never was so 
much amused in my life. Father had just 
come in, when a knock was heard at the 
door, and a moment later in came Dr. Scott. 
Father had actually the pen in his hand to 
write to him, and was grumbling to mother 
about ‘that fellow’s impudence.’ Of course, 
mother had told me all about it. Well, as 
I was saying, in came Dr. Scott, and shook 
hands all round before we could recover 
sufficient presence of mind to snub him; and 
then, turning to mother, he said something 
about the delightful time he had had here 
the Christmas before last, and how he knew 
mother would be pleased to hear of his good 
fortune; he had just been offered a splendid 
appointment in England worth nearly £2,000 
a year! You would have just died laugh- 
ing to see the expression of father’s face!” 
And at the remembrance of the scene she 
had been describing she laughed merrily. 

‘And, do you know,” she added, “I really 
think he is quite handsome?” 

Pheebe, with all her gentleness, had a 
strong sense of humour; the corners of her 
mouth twitched a little. 

“Oh! I know you are thinking of the 
way I used to tease and laugh at him,” 
cried Nora; “ but, you know, £2,000 a year 
improves a man’s’ looks’ wonderfully! 
Why there’s the luncheon bell. Come 
along !” 
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God of Glory. 


Music by Joseru C. Brince, M.A., D.Mus. Oxon, 
(Urgant t f Chester Cathedral.) 


Words by H, F. Lyre. 
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2. Man’s generations rise and and pass Oh, touch with grace each erring heart 
Like morning flowers or summer grass, ° , True wisdom to each soul impart, 
The creatures of Thy breath : And win us all to Thee. 


Our life runs onward like a stream ; 
We come and vanish as a dream, 
The prey of sin and death. 


4, We sink, we perish ‘neath Thy frown ; 
Oh, send Thy healing mercy down 
To light our coming years ! 


3. Unnumbered ills beset our path, Then, be they many, be they few, 
Our days are darkened ’neath Thy wrath, Thy grace will bear us safely through, 
And yet how heedless we! Beyond the reach of tears. Amen. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE MILL AT COMBE ABBAS. 
“I loved the brimming wave that swam 
Thro’ quiet meadows round the mill, 
The sleepy pool above the dam, 
The pool beneath it never still, 
The meal sacks on the whitened floor, 
The dark round of the dripping wheel, 
The very air about the door 
Made misty by the floating mea'.” 


WaMoGRHE old mill of Combe 
Abbas was _ basking 
sleepily in the golden 
shimmer of a June 
afternoon. Light 
blazed on the lichen- 
stained walls, and the 
mellow russet of the 
gabled roof, shaded 
here and there with 
emerald moss and tufted houseleek. 

Beneath the deep projecting eaves the 
latticed windows, like half-closed eyelids, 
gazed placidly out on the unruffled surface 
of the upper mill-pool, and on to the rich 
meadows beyond, full to the brim of hemlock 
and pink willow-herb and countless blossoms 





among the nodding grasses. 
chattered in the 
pigeons 


ivy-curtained 
circled and 
walls, and a 
ducks paddled amid 
where the bending 


Jackdaws 
many - hued 
time-beaten 


crannies, 
flashed 
flock of 
the flowering cresses, just 
rushes kissed the brink. A low line of willows 
leant over the stream with a murmuring 
whisper, while two tall poplars reared their 
heads like sentinels, by the wicket gate. 


round the 
new lv fledged 





DREAMS © SELL 


mouth 


Molly 
Count Victor is in love with Molly; 
After various adventures the French prisoner escapes, and joins a gipsy 

Molly goes home to the mill, w 
They look forward to her marriage with the fr 





A STORY OF THE GEORGIAN 
ERA~BY CHRISTOPHER HARE . 








SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 1.—VI 





Count Vietor de Breuille, a French officer taken prisoner at 
Trafalgar, resolves to make a bold attempt at escape from Wey- 
Prison on the King’s birthday. He is befriended by a 

kindly old maid, Miss Euphemia Corbyn, and her young niece, 
Woodruffe, danghter of the miller of Combe Abbas. A 


she is still fancy-free, though 


here she is the idol of her father Barnaby 
end and lover of her childhood, Harry 


rested on the = sun- 
steeped valley, save for the rhythmic 
throbbing of the great mill-wheel and the 
rippling and splashing of the troubled waters 


A slumberous calm 


beneath it. 

Peace without and within; for so 
familiar was the constant that it 
passed unnoticed by the dwellers at the mill, 


peace 
sound 


one of whom sat spinning at the open 
window, broad and stone-mullioned, of the 
mill parlour. The ever-present murmur of 


the rushing stream had become a very part 
of her life. Framed in the setting of her 
high-backed oak chair, Eunice Woodruffe 
seemed to breathe forth the old-world 
atmosphere of a picture by Hoppner. Her 
snow-white hair was drawn up in soft waves 
from the forehead, and half-hidden under a 
mob cap of fine muslin, which matched the 
spotless kerchief folded over her neck and 
shoulders, above the plain black gown. Her 
dark eyes, laden with memories of the past, 


looked out on the world with the sweet 
serenity of outlived sorrow. 

Three score winters had indeed dealt 
gently with her! Yet they could not fail to 
leave traces of their passage in a _ delicate 
network of lines, which crept round eyes 


and mouth, and fretted the thoughtful brow, 
now almost the tint of old ivory. But on 
her sunken cheeks there still lingered a faint 
tinge of colour, like the after-glow of a 
wintry sunset. 

Madame Woodruffe, as, with a_ certain 
deference, she was always spoken of in the 
village, had reigned supreme at the old mill 
during two generations; first in her husband's 
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lifetime, and now in that of her widowed 
Qhe had held her mild sway over man 
and maid, had ruled in dairy and poultry 
yard and household, unchallenged save by 
one chartered rebel, the young grand-daughter 
whose home-coming she hourly expected. 

It was already late; the Weymouth coach 
should have reached the cross-roads long 
ago! What could be the reason of this 
delay ? 

Full of wistful anxiety, the old lady leant 
forward to listen at the open window, 
through which the moist, balmy air streamed 
in, laden with fragrance from the sweet old- 
fashioned garden below. Then, with a look 
of disappointment, she turned again towards 
the tall, inlaid clock in the corner, which 
told the mystic signs of the Zodiac, the year, 
the month, and the day. The hand had 
just marked the hour of five on the shining 
copper face, and a few moments later there 


son. 


was a sudden’ spasmodic creaking, and 
slowly, with a mighty effort, the five strokes 
boomed out in deep, metallic richness. 


There was no hurry, as who should know so 
well as the ancient timepiece, which had 
followed the fortunes of the Woodruftfe family 


for nigh upon a hundred years? It had 
ever kept its even way, relentless as fate 
itself; never moved by human emotion to 


hurry forward the hour of joy, or delay the 
knell of agony. 


With a new impatience, quite unlike her 


usual placidity, the mistress glanced rest- 
lessly about the room to see that all was 
ready, and beaming with welcome. On the 


window-ledge stood a pot of white pinks, 
radiant like filigree silver, whose sweet and 
subtle perfume filled the air. The table was 
set out ready for tea, with white damask 
and blue china, and laden with home-made 
bread and dainty pats of yellow butter, and 
sundry cakes and conserves. The _ kettle 
stood boiling on the open hearth, where a 
cordial glint of fire was never out of place, 
summer or winter, in that old mill-house, 
amid the mists of the valley. 

Time passed on. The relentless clock doled 
out the seconds with unvarying, “tick! tick!” 
Zunice Woodruffe had pushed aside her 
spinning wheel and sat musing in unwonted 
idleness, with her thin, shrunken hands crossed 
listlessly on her knee. A thread of flax 
trailed on the ground and a playful tabby 
kitten, who had long been watching her 
opportunity, made a final spring forward and 
seized it in triumph, all unnoticed by her 
mistress, whose thoughts had wandered far 
away. 

The memories of the past crowded thick 
upon her, and once more she trod, in fancy, 
the pathway of her life, chequered as it was 
with joy and sorrow. She had travelled back to 
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the dim long ago, when, in youthful hope, with 
a fearless heart for the future, she had come 
to dwell in the old mill, by the fateful river 
which had so much to answer for. Thence 
came the tragedy of her life. Her husband 
had ridden home late one dark, stormy 
night, when his had stumbled, a 
treacherous stone had given way, and poor 
John Woodruffe had been swallowed up in 
the roaring mill-pool, with scarce time to give 
one despairing cry for help. 

But come life or death, in those days when 
corn was worth a_ king's ransom, the mill 
was bound to go on; and the miller’s son 
Barnaby, a lad of barely twenty, carried it 


horse 


on henceforth with his mother’s help. And 
with the circling round of time, once more 
was the old story told, which those grey 
walls already knew so well, of love and 
death. 

Barnaby Woodruffe lost his young wife, 


after a lingering illness, rendered fatal, as 
too late he had cause to fear, by the damp, 
clinging mists of the river valley. Only the 
motherless child, sweet little toddling Molly, 
was left to be the idol alike of her father 
and grandmother. Hedged in_ by love, 
shielded from every breath of trouble, 
watched and guarded like a princess, the 
miller’s daughter had grown up a merry- 
hearted, wayward girl. She was fair to look 
upon; a marvel who could not be hidden, 
even in that remote homestead, and _ fore- 
most amongst her admirers was the young 
farmer, Harry Bracher. 

There had been Woodruffes at the mill 
and Brachers at the Holt Farm for genera- 
tions; they were near neighbours, and when 
the childish friendship of the two young 
people seemed to ripen into a warmer feel- 
ing, it soon became a foregone conclusion in 
the village that they would. make a match 
of it. The budding courtship had _ reached 
this stage when it received a sudden check. 
A certain cousin Phemie, a devoted friend 
of Barnaby’s dead wife, came on an unlooked- 
for visit to the mill, and straightway proposed 
to take Molly back to Weymouth with her. 

“What do you folks mean,” she had ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ by keeping a pretty maid shut up 
in this out-of-the-way hole? Let her 
something of the world before she do settle 
down to marry some country bumpkin!” 

The miller had indignantly protested against 
parting with his daughter, but his old mother, 
with more far-seeing wisdom, had strongly 
urged the plan. Fugitive misgivings had 
already assailed her. Was it right that their 
precious child should fix her fate, when she 
had scarcely been outside her native village, 
and the dim, unknown beyond was. still 
bathed in the glamour and glory of idle 
dreams? A nearer view would disperse such 


see 
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fatal ignorance, and bring the girl home to 
the quiet valley with a broader view of life 
and a wise, contented heart ! 

So Eunice Woodruffe had argued, and she 


had carried the day. During nearly three 


months Molly had been away in the gay 
seaside town, and now, on the eve of her 
return, the old grandmother found that she 


was trembling for the success of her scheme. 
What changes might not 


those long months of ab- 
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an’ that father might come back wi'out thee, 
after all!” 

**Nay, Grannie dear; by good luck there 
Was room and to spare, and pleasant com- 
pany by the way. But right glad was I to 
see father waiting for me at the cross-roads, 
wi’ the gig an’ dear old Duke. There be no 
place like home!” cried the fresh young 
voice, which rang out like a strain of music. 





sence have wrought ! 
Suddenly she started to 


her feet with a little cry 
of joy; her waiting ear 


had caught the sound of 
wheels, rumbling across 
the stones of the court- 
yard, and rising above 


the unceasing murmur of 


the mill - wheel. She 
crossed the room in trem- 
ulous haste, and _ had 
reached the low broad 


the back door as 
the millers substantial 
gig, with the big chest- 
nut, drew up before it. 

‘* Well, mother dear, 
better late than never! 
Look, I’ve a-brought our 
little maid home to ’ee 
safe and sound!” cried a 
loud, genial voice, as Bar- 
Woodruffe turned, 

beaming look of 
the girl by his 
sprang to the 
and 
man 


he orse’s 


entry of 


4 
/ 
LY 
ag 
yf, 
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naby 


—— 


with a 

pride, to 
She 
with a nod 
the old 
the 
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side. 
ground, 
a smile to 
who stood by 
head. 

* Look ee, 
hand to 
in yon trunk,” 
his master, pointing to a 
‘studded with 
nails, on the back 
*An’ have a_ care, 
good the 
misses ‘ll 


Gideon; Tl 
haul 
said 


lend ’ee a 
big 


box brass 


my —~o 
man, 0° band- 
box, or 
be down on’ee!” 
* Aye aye, measter, 

never thee fear,” was the prompt reply. ‘‘Us 
do know what young vo’k be, an’ my 
zoul alive, but I love vor to zee her sweet 


voung 


bless 


faace agen!’ 
There was no lack of hearty greeting for 
the spoiled child of the house. The flush of 


happiness on her grandmother's face was 
more eloquent than words. **Molly, my 
darling, how late you are! I was afeared 
lest the coach would be full at Wevmouth, 
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«Well, Grannie, do I look quite genteel?’”—p. 890. 


**Come, child, let me have a good look 
at thee, to see if ‘tis the very same little 
maid come back to us?” said the old lady, 


holding the girl at arm’s length, and scanning 
her with eager affection. 

It was a radiant face which back 
at her. Deep grey eyes under arched brows, 
a delicate, sensitive mouth curved up at the 
cheeks, rosy with 
Her chestnut hair, 


smiled 


and rounded 
excitement. 


corners, 
health and 
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in soft waves, lighted up with threads of 
gold, was parted over her smooth forehead, 
and drawn back out of sight, save where 
little vagrant curls made their escape. She 


wore an enormous scoop bonnet, in the latest 


fashion, lined with pink sarcenet, and tied 
under her chin with broad pink ribbon. 
Her white gingham frock had a sprig of 
pink on it, and a muslin kerchief was 
erossed in front, low enough to show the 
tender moulding of her round throat. To 


finish the picture, a dainty little pink satchel 
hung from one slender wrist. 
‘Well, Grannie, do I look quite genteel ?” 


she asked, with a mischievous smile, as she 


made a pirouette and dropped a_ playful 
curtsey. 

But a shadow passed over the loving 
countenance which was turned towards her 
with such earnest expectation. This was not 
the simple country girl who had left her 
home a brief three months before. Some 
subtle transformation had taken place. Was 


it only the fine new clothes? Or had some 
far-reaching influence spread deep down to 


the very root of her being ? 


However it might be, this was not the 
time for such deep analysis. Two hungry 
people were waiting for their tea, and, with 
her usual self-control, Mrs. Woodruffe put 
aside her vague misgivings, and not until 
Molly and her father had found their way 


into the pleasant, old-fashioned parlour was 
the talk continued. 

‘*Now, mother, do ’ee just look at our 
Molly !” eried Barnaby, his broad, ruddy face 


beaming with satisfaction at having his 
darling home again. ‘Did ‘ee ever see 
such a fine smart maid as she be grown, 
most like to a picture? They do say as 
fine feathers makes fine birds, but, to my 
mind, she be too grand by half for we 
country folk!” 

It was delightful to he scolded like this, 
but she could play the game too, and it 
was with a little saucy pout that the girl 
protested. 

*How can thee make sport of me so, 


father ? If ‘tis my new bonnet as you have 
in mind, why, Cousin Phemie bought it at 
her own mantua maker's, and by special 
favour, ‘Tis all the mode now, and 
you'd never have me to go about the streets 
o Weymouth like some country guy!” 

* Nay, nay, lass; don’t ’ee take my bit of 
a joke to heart!” exclaimed father, in 


too! 


her 


hasty repentance. ‘‘ You'd ought to know 
by this time as I ean grudge thee nought. 
What be a bonnet more nor less, if so be 


thee’ve set thy heart on’t ?” 

‘-Tis only for to wear o’ Sundays to 
church, an’ at fair time, an’ such like,” was 
the demure reply. ‘‘A good thing is always 
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cheapest i’ the end, for ‘twill last all summer, 
an’ do up vastly well wi’ a new ribbon for 


the winter.” And, as a token of her exceed- 
ing care and economy, she took off the 
offending finery, and with her slim fingers 


lovingly rolled up the pink strings to smooth 
out the creases. 

Once more there thrill of alarm 
and dismay in the heart of the older woman, 
for this full-blown vanity was a new symptom, 
and it might mean so much. But no mis- 
giving troubled the hearty miller. His 
daughter was the apple of his eye; his 
precious Molly could do no wrong. If she 
had a fancy for gay clothes, why, bless her 
sweet heart! she should have them. 

He looked up presently from his fragrant 


was a 


bowl of tea, with a humorous twinkle in 
his eye. **An’ who now do ’ee think, mother, 
met us agen the cross-roads? Aye, an’ [ll 
warr'pt too, as he'd a be’n waiten nigh on 
an hour to catch the first sight o’ the 
coach!” 

‘Was it Harry Bracher?” asked Mrs, 
Woodruffe, with a smile, falling into her 
son’s vein at once. 

**Nay, who else should it be?” laughed 
Barnaby. ‘An’ sure as I stand here, he'd 
ha’ come back along wi’ us, but this little 
puss, wi’ her highty-tighty airs, never so 
much as give him a chance!  ‘Good-day, 
sir, says she as cool as a cucumber, like 
as though she’d parted from him an _ hour 


before, while, he, poor lad! has hungered for 
the sight of her all these months !” 

* Father, how can you?” interrupted Molly, 
with a petulant toss of her head. “ Like as 
not he did but come by chance, 
for I took note as he'd got on his milking 
blouse.” 

“Well, sure youd not blame him for that, 
my maid?” said her grandmother reproach- 
fully. ‘The cows be all pastured down 7’ 
the Lower Holt now the haymaking’s begun, 
and Harry, he’s a deal too wise to leave 
the milking to a man or maid, wi’out the 
master’s eye. Do ’ee think as that dairy o 
thirty cows ‘ud long be the first i? the county, 
if Harry were for ever riding about like a 
dandy, wi’ a flower in his button- 


across us 


young 
hole ?” 

“Well said, mother!” 
do like to hear thee speak 
as there be much call to stand up for a 
honest chap like Harry Bracher in 
present company! Eh, lass?” he added, with 
a pleasant nod towards his daughter. 


roared Barnaby. “I 
thy mind. Not 


brave, 


At that moment she appeared to be 
absorbed in watching the delicate curve of 
her own little finger, as she daintily 
lifted her teacup. She answered never a 
word, but of this the good miller took no 
heed, for he was a man of one idea, and 
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it had long been comfortably settled in his 
the hard-working young farmer— 
you'd in a day’s 
journey would be a desirable son-in-law, 
and would, without doubt, make a match 
with his little Molly one of these days! 


mind that 


“as fine a lad as meet 


If other eyes were more keen-sighted than 
his, and began to discern a faint cloud in 
the horizon, he, in his straightforward con- 
fidence, was saved all such foolish fashions 
of meeting trouble half-way. 

With a woman’s quick tact, his mother 
turned the conversation. 

“Why, my dear, what a long story you 
must have to tell us of all the fine things 
you've seen! Has the King come to Wey- 


mouth by now?” 

‘Not yet, Grannie, but he’s expected soon ; 
and the big royal chariot with the six creaim- 
coloured horses has come already.” 


“La, dear! you don’t say so?” exclaimed 
her father, immensely interested, for he 
was a staunch, old-fashioned Tory, with a 
blind admiration for crowned heads. ‘ But 
now [| think on’t, I did hear tell that 
all the Royal Family was like to bide at 
Weymouth again this summer. So ‘tis really 
true ? 

“Well, news does travel slow in these 
parts!” rejoined the fresh young voice, with 
a little note of triumph. “’Tis well beknown 
there that the King and Queen Charlotte 
and the Princesses are all coming. They say 


King George is so friendly and homely, with a 
kind he comes across. And the 
Princesses bathe breakfast, and walk 
up and down by the sea, and take the air 
and peep into the shops, just as simple and 
affable as for fine clothes 


word for all 
before 


you or me. As 


why. when Cousin Phemie goes to chapel of 
a Sunday, I believe she’s a deal finer than 
they are. They're all expected this very 
week, so if I'd stayed a few days longer, I 
should ha’ seen them.” 


“If we'd known as you'd been in such good 
‘twould ha’ spared us a_ pretty 
exclaimed Barnaby Woodruffe. 
“Tis the talk still that Boney 
might land any day. Now, to my mind, it 
always seems as though Weymouth ‘ud be a 
likely the French come by way oO’ 
Jersey.” 

“Why, father, you’re as bad as the rest!” 
Molly, with a laugh. ‘ Wherever you 
the one cry: ‘Boney is coming!’ 
One day the folks tell you that the French 
fleet hath set sail from Boulogne; then comes 
the rumour as there’s been a great sea battle, 


conipany, 
fright ! 
common 


port, if 


cried 


go, tis 


and you wake up next morning to find 
there’s never a word of truth in it! ‘Tis 
nought but a foolish scare, to my mind, 


when you see what fine fellows our soldiers 
are! V've been to a big review on the downs 
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near to and I know all 
about it.” 

** Well, well, let’s hope to goodness as you're 
right, my dear, but from all accounts there's 
no knowing what that terrible man ‘ll do next,” 
said the miller in a tone of conviction. ‘ Any- 
how, Boney must go to ruin his own way, 
for all we can do to hinder him. And now, 
little woman, along out o’ doors 
take a turn round the place, to see how we 
old folks have been a-getting on wi’out you. 
Yes, Ranter, poor fellow, you shall 
too!” he added to the black 
who had been watching his young 
intently, wagging his tail with nervous taps 
on the floor, and who now sprang up with a 
joyful bark at her first movement. 


Weymouth town, 


come an 


come 
spaniel, 
mistress 


hig 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MOLLY COMES HOME, 


“Each man’s chimney is his golden milestone, 
Is the central point from which he measures every 
al-tance 
Through the gateway of the world around him.’ 


T was worth while going away, if only to 
earn thereby the delicious joy of the 
home - coming. So, at least, thought 
Molly on that heavenly June evening, 

when, with a deep sigh of content, she strolled 
out with her father through the _ trellised 
porch, where the climbing roses were already 
putting forth bud and bloom. 

The long summer day was drawing to a 
close, and the softened rays seemed to shine 
through a golden haze on the dear old- 
fashioned garden, which sloped down to the 


mill-pool. It had always been the girl’s pride 


and delight, but never before had it met 
her with a sweeter welcome. For now it 
was the very pride of the year, when the 
blossoming trees were the first to catch her 


eye, in their wild revelry of colour. 


The garden hedge was a milky way of 
hawthorn, tempered by the dim amethyst 


of stray lilac bushes and the glow of a red 
tree beyond; while laburnums hung 
in golden showers at the river's brink. Be- 
side the snow-balled guelder gaudy 
peony flaunted its massive head and splashed 
the ground with scarlet petals. On one side 
the glittering turquoise of tall larkspurs and 
yellow broom; on the _ other, 
and hachelors’ buttons, and a 


chestnut 


rose a 


flaming 
Solomon's seal 


purple pride of iris under the grey stone 
wall; while everywhere beside the garden 
paths was a very glory of white sweet- 


scented pinks. 

Molly was silent, from pure content, and 
her heart danced with joy to be back again 
in this dear, familiar paradise. She was a 
true country maiden, and though the restless, 
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eager life and amusements of a gay town had 
taken her fancy captive for awhile, yet, amid 
the noise and dust and bustle of Wey- 
mouth, she had often hungered for this peace 
and beauty. 

Bareheaded, with her hair blown round her 
forehead in soft waves, she tripped along by 
the side of her father, who had put on his 
comfortable old coat, and was calmly puffing 
away at his long pipe, too full of radiant 
satisfaction for words. But when he had 
paced up and down the bordered path 
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beneath the shadowing boughs, with the 
spaniel racing at her heels, he gave a chuckle 
of relief. 

**Aye, the dear lass! She’ve a-come back 
just the same as she went away, never 4 
bit spoilt wi’ they mincing, stuck-up town 
ways! An’ she’ve a-got a headpiece of her 
own too, for twas fine to hear her when us 
talked o’ Boney’s coming! Bless her heart! 
Why, here she is !—back in a jiffy, an’ never 
turned a hair!,” he cried, aloud. ‘ Ah, my 
maid, I wish Td got your wind!” and 





“He rubbed his hands together.” 


awhile, he turned to his daughter with a 
broad smile which seemed to ripple all over 
his face: 

**Now, Molly, my dear, let’s go farther afield. 
They flowers be all very well i’ their place, 
but give me live creatures, as can have a 
bit o’ fellow-feeling, an’ say ‘Thank ’ee’ i’ their 
dumb way.” 

*“Why, so they do, father! and they say 
it as plain as possible, and almost ask for 
anything they want, too!” laughed the girl. 
‘Just look at poor Ranter here; he’s as 
much sense as any Christian, and he’s tell- 
ing me in his best dog talk that he don’t 
think much of this for a walk! Come along, 
Ranter, ll give you a race as far as the 
orchard.” 

As Barnaby Woodruffe watched the light, 
flying figure of the girl, a gleam of white 


he eyed his own portly figure with a look of 
comical regret. 

After this outburst of exuberant spirits, 
the whole party settled down and walked on 
demurely, side by side, under the gnarled 
apple-trees, amid a pink snow of falling 
bloom, as the evening breeze lightly stirred 
the branches. Hither the cows _ had 
wandered for shade and shelter; beautiful 
creatures with silken flanks, flecked red and 
tawny, languidly chewing the grass, while 
they gazed at their young mistress, with no 
inquiry in their great, deep, 
She had to stroke their smooth 
coats and to talk to each one; and to hear 
how Whitefoot’s milk had failed, and Lip- 
lap’s calf was thriving, and how Daisy had 
strayed through an open gate and _ been 
found next morning in the village pound. 


surprise or 
liquid eyes. 
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Yet this was not the worst, for she had been 
ailing ever since. 

“ An’ you mark my word, child,” said the 
or tother o’ 


miller, solemnly, ‘‘’twas one 
they Dewey lot yonder, as were at the 
bottom on’t, if so be ’tweren’t old witch 


Abigail Dewey herself as o’erlooked the poor 


beast !” 
As he spoke, he jerked his elbow towards 


the meadows stretching down the valley 
below the mill. A thin film of circling 
blue smoke rose beyond the trees, where 


only the thatched roof and russet chimney 
of a lonely cottage were visible in the 
distance. 

It was with an involuntary feeling of awe 
that Molly turned her eyes in that direction. 
As a little child she had learnt to shun the 
spot with vague horror; while all the 
allusions to evil-doers and the wicked which 
reached her in church she was wont to 
apply, with the unwavering decision of the 
young, to the poacher and his family. 

His wife she had heard spoken of with 
bated breath as a witch who could cast a 
spell on anyone who offended her; or, again, 
as a wise woman who knew the _ properties 
of herbs and simples, and was better than a 


doctor in case of sickness. But of late years 


Abigail had been growing old and _ infirm, 
and many a time Molly had gone to the 
cottage with her grandmother on errands 


of kindness, so that now a feeling of pity 
mingled with her condemnation of the out- 
casts, 

in some dim way, too, the young girl felt 
that her absence from home had given her 
a certain worldly wisdom, and that she could 
look upon the village folks from a_ broader 
point of view, and with more sympathetic 
tolerance. 

“Tell me, father,” she asked, 
they got on of late, poor things ? 
‘Lisha been able to do any work ? ” 

‘*“Now don’t go and waste pity on them, 
my dear; save it for honest folk!” replied 
the miller  testily. “Whilst there's a 
pheasant left in the woods, or a hare on the 
downs, let alone the rabbits—the old rascal 
will never want a stew for his pot! <A dis- 
grace to Combe, that’s what he is!” 

The poacher was always a sore subject to 
her father, and the girl felt that it was well 
to change the subject. But there was a 
moment's awkward silence, until Ranter 
suddenly saved the situation. <A family of 
little pigs, full of playful curiosity, had 
ventured impertinently near him, when he 
made an impetuous . rush, and they all 
scampered away with pattering feet, 
squeaking loudly, towards their fat old 
mother. 

*Oh, you dears!” 


“how have 


Has old 


cried Molly impulsively. 
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“Did ever one see anything sweeter than 
those little curly tails? To heel, Ranter! 
How dare you frighten them so?” 

Of course, the black spaniel at once pro- 
tested that he had meant nothing, and that 
it was only his play. With an innocent, 
aggrieved gaze, he looked up in his mistress’s 
face, and meekly followed her with downcast 
head. 

**Now tell me, father, how are the poultry 
doing?” asked Molly with eager interest, as 
though it were the one thing in the whole 
world which she craved to know. 

‘““Grannie’s had rare good luck wi’ the 
young turkeys to-year,” was the reply. ‘Do 
but see for thyself; they be out yonder, 
scratching up the emmet casts,* and wi’ a 
dry season there'll be a right good show agen 
Michaelmas.” 

They had reached a small grassy 
enclosed with rough fencing, and sheltered on 
one side by the long rambling out-houses, 
and on the other by a few moss-grown 
pollard-ash trees. This was the fowl-yard, 
secured in a measure from the night attack 
of foxes, and here the cocks and hens were, 
at that peaceful evening hour, engaged in 
flying up to roost in the branches. Sometimes 
there was a noisy squabble for a_ specially 
comfortable nook, and than once a 
substantial old matronly bird would mis- 
calculate her distance, and come down on 
the ground with a flop; but, on the whole, 
the going to bed seemed to be managed to 
the general satisfaction. 

The rough grass was studded with coops, 
and little fluffy balls of feathers were popping 
in and out, making the most comical futile 
pecks at everything they came across, and 
then running in to tell the anxious clucking 
mother how clever they were. 

The miller pointed to these 
satisfaction. 

**Look ’ee, Molly, I've a-kept the best to 
last. Did ’ee ever see such big, strong 
clutches o’ chicken? An’ Grannie have a-sent 
no end of eggs an’ spring birds to market. 
So there be quite a fortune a-comin’ to ‘ee 
for pin-imoney, lass!” 

He rubbed his hands together, and his 
broad, ruddy face beamed all over with 
genial benevolence. It had always been an 
understood thing that the profits of the 
poultry-yard were hoarded up for his little 


space, 


more 


keen 


with 


girl. 

‘** Will you let me have the money to spend 
any way I like?” inquired his daughter, with 
a little flush of anxiety on her cheek, as she 
remembered certain sums of money which 
she owed to Cousin Phemie, and her special 
reason for borrowing them. 

There was a certain sharp earnestness in 


* Ant-hills. 








TH! 
the girl’s manner which did not her 
father’s notice. He looked at her with wist- 
ful affection. 

‘Why, my maid, have I ever said thee nay? 
Times be good for we farmers nowadays, an’ 
all I've a-got is for thee. "Tis but to say the 
word, an’ I'll fill thy purse for ’ee agen next 
time as we go over to Salisbury!” 

“IT don’t want it to spend,” was the hasty 


escape 


reply. “Shall we take a turn up the road 
so far as the stile, father? We might meet 


Harry, if he should chance to come this way 
a-fishing,” she added abruptly, in her anxiety 
to change the conversation. 

‘*So that’s what you be thinken of, aye, 
you sly boots?” he cried in high glee. ‘*’Tis 
ever the way of a woman. First she'll gi’e 
a lad the cold shoulder, as one might say 
‘Don’t ’ee come a-nigh me!’ an’ all the while 
she'll thinken as he'll be at her beek an’ 
call. But tell ’ee what, my lass: you'd best 
take to heart the old saw: 


be 


**Tf you will not when you may, 
When you will you shall have nay.” 


And now I think on’t, you'll not see him 
to-night, wi’ the hay being carried in the 
ten-acre meadow, and no hands to spare. 


So, maybe, we’d better go in an’ look after 
Grannie ; and, see, yonder be some of our 
people, waiting to have a sight of the young 
mistress come home agen !” 

Old Gideon and several others were stand- 
ing by the back door, and they all had a 
word or smile of welcome as Barnaby Wood- 
ruffe and his daughter passed in. 

**How thy little, maid have a-shot up, 
meister, to be sure!” cried “An’ a 
good pink face ov her own her’ve a-got, too!” 
said another, while old Gideon muttered half 
under his breath: 

**Aye, the very moral ov her mother, zo 
her be; but ‘tes to be hoped as her’ll have 
more luck than t’ pore young 

As Molly went by the door, she could not 
the temptation of peeping in at the 
sweet-smelling dairy, where the broad 
pans of milk covered with 
cream. A young woman, who was scrubbing 
out a milking pail, looked up with a start. 
She had a homely, freckled face, and sandy 
hair, yet there was something attractive in 
the meek look of her pale blue eyes which 


one. 


misses !” 


resist 
cool, 


earthen stood, 


almost redeemed her plainness. A _ coarse 
brown apron covered her blue linen gown, 
of which the sleeves were tucked up, leav- 
ing the thin sunburnt arms bare above the 
elbow. 

**Oh, miss, I caiin’t tell "ee how glad I be 
vor to zee thee hoam agen!” she almost 
sobbed. ‘Tes a tar’ble long while as thee’ve 
a-ben gone, an’ there beant nar a one else 
vor to zay a good word to I!” 


QUIVER. 


“Why, what’s the matter, Jemima ? 
sure dear Grannie’s always good to you.” 
“Aye, but look tidden the misses as 
have ought to do wi’ I. "Tes wold Louie ag 


I'm 


"ee, 


warn't never vor to zay young hersell, an’ 
never had nar a one vor to come a-courtin’ 
she! I never cain’t abide they there wold 


maids! Nag, nag, they do go all day long, 
an’ I cain’t do nothen right! An’ Gideon, 
he do never lose a chance o’ zayen a misword 
o’ my pore lad!” 

“Jemima! you don’t mean to say as you’ve 
taken up agen wi’ Job Dewey?” asked the 
young censor in a stern tone, as with a flash 
of insight she understood the ground of all 
these complaints, 

“You bean’t never a-goin’ vor to turn agen 
I too, Miss Molly?” cried the girl in dismay, 
“If zo be as thee won’t stan’ by me, there 
beant no one to look to; an’ what wi’ one 
an tother, I'd zo soon be a-lyen’ down in 
ehu’chyard !” 

She broke down in a fit of sobbing, and 
looked so utterly wretched with her tear. 
stained face and red eyes, which she rubbed 
unmercifully with the corner of her apron 
that Molly’s heart was touched. 

* There, there—don’t cry so, you poor thing! 
Tell me all about it. Can’t you really make 
up your mind to give up that idle fellow as 





nobody’s got a good word for? 

**Oh, Miss Molly, thee dunno what ’tes vor 
to be in love, or thee’d never talk zo!” replied 
Jemima bitterly. ‘‘As the sayen is, ‘Gie a 
dog a bad neame, an’ ye mid zo well hang 
en.’ Why, whatsoe’er be done amiss down to 
Combe, ’tes sure to be zet to the score o’ they 
pore Deweys; an’ oft-times I do know as Job 
be innercent as a new-born babe!” she added 
defiantly. 

The comparison seemed so inappropriate to 
the big, lank-armed poacher that her listener 
could scarcely have restrained a smile, but 
that the young dairymaid was in such deadly 
earnest. 

** But, my poor Jemima, you must know how 
oft Job an’ his father have been had up afore 
the justices for poaching,” she ventured to re- 
mark. 

“Tis well beknown as keeper have a-got a 
spite agen all the Deweys,” retorted the girl 
fiercely. ‘*‘An’ if it do zo chance as a pore 
man come a rabbit or maybe a hare 
in a cabbage-plot o’ his’n, an’ take an’ het he 
on the head stick, where the harm, 
I'd like to Oh, Miss Molly, when a 
loaf o’ bread do cost nigh on a day’s wage, 
an’ there bean’t no ’taties left—nought but 
big valler swedes vor to eat—would ‘ee have 
us labouren’ vo’k starve, when the Lord do 
send a dinner ready vor the pot?” 

There was so much passionate feeling in the 
question that her young mistress was touched 


across 


wi's be 


ask ’ee? 
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DREAMS 
and startled. It be hard lines to live 
on turnips and such like! Was it not possible 
that there might be another side of the ques- 
tion, which was never realised by well-to-do 


must 


people who had a good dinner every day ? 
“Well, Jemima, I will say this, as you're a 
brave girl to stand up for your friends, and 
[ll help you ali I can. Come up to my room, 
and what I’ve brought you back from 
Weymouth,” she continued, to change the 


see 


subject. 

Breathless with hope and expectation, the 
girl followed her up the narrow, winding 
staircase to the little bedroom under the 
gabled roof, which looked like a white nest 
with its spotless dimity curtains and bed- 
hangings. But what was her delight when 
Molly unpacked from the depths of the old- 
fashioned trunk a parcel which contained a 
gown length of blue spotted gingham! She 
clasped her hands in admiration, and her poor 
little freckled almost transfigured 
with joy. 

“"Tes a real beauty, an’ no mistake! Why, 
the like on’t down to Combe, 
vo’k ull know as it mus’ a-comed 
vrom town. I'd like to zee Job's face 
when I goes to chu’ch in thik there gown! 
Do ’ee know as they’ve a-got he vor to play 
the flute i’ the quire o’ Zunday a’ternoon ? 
An’ he do play beautiful. If he be tookt the 
right way, he be a very quiet chap, gainzay 
it who will!” 

Molly was silent for a moment, in sheer 
wonder at this touching blindness, this love 
and faith which could weave a glory round 
such a fellow as the rough young poacher. 
But she felt that some answer was expected, 
and made shift to say: 


face was 


us nevel seed 


an’ all the 


“Oh, yes: I heard tell that Job Dewey 
played the flute now and again, and had 
gotten a pretty talent that way. Ill make 


sure and look out for him i’ the gallery next 
Sunday.” 

She was abruptly interrupted 
patient summons from below: 

“Jemima! where be a-gone to, lazy giglet ? 
Thee’ve a-left thy work ha’f done an’ a pail 
o water i’ the doorway too, like to tip a body 
up!” 

“‘Lawk-a-massy! and zo I did!” exclaimed 
the girl, with sudden compunction, as she 
took a hasty step towards the threshold. 

For all her outspoken rebellion, the 
familiar voice of old Louie awoke in her the 
instinct of obedience. The stern discipline of 
her subject life was not to be set aside in a 
moment. Molly watched her with a smile 
which melted away into a sigh. 

“Poor little maid! She be bound to have 
a hard time of it i’ this world! Like a spaniel 
dog —if ’tisn’t one master for her, ’tis another; 
and there'll be more blows than good words 


by an im- 


too- 
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in store for Job Dewey’s wife, if he be not 
much maligned,” 

Such was the dark foreboding of Jemima’s 
young mistress as she folded up the blue- 
spotted gingham and set it aside. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE BURNING OF THE RiCK, 


“Tis well to be off with the old love 

Before we are on with the new.” 
.. ELL ’ee what, Harry, I don’t believe 

as you've paid heed to ar’ a word as 

I’ve spoke to ’ee, this ha’f hour past. 

Why, you do nought save stare at 
yon clock, an’ ’tis plain as plain you be dying 
to be off somewheres!” exclaimed his mother, 
in a sharp, querulous voice. ‘“’Tis weary 
work for me to lie sick a-bed, an’ if so be as 
my own children has lost patience wi’ me— 
why, the sooner as God Ah’mighty taketh 
ine, the better!” 

This was Mrs. Bracher’s habitual formula of 
petulant complaint, and it met with the usual 
earnest disclaimer on the part of her son. 

**Nay, mother dear, don’t’ee talk o’ patience 
when you know as ‘tis our pleasure to bide 
along o’ thee. Caleb ought to be back by now 
from Salisbury wi the Gazetfe, and I'll read 
the news to ’ee awhile.” 

“No, no, my poor head be all of a whirl, an’ 
I can’t bear none o’ your reading this night,” 
was the fretful reply, “Tll have my supper 
so soon as Jane has a-while to think of me, 
an’ then I'll try to get a bit o’ sleep.” 

“Then Ill say good-night to ’ee, mother. 
I’m off to market betimes i’ the morning, and 
I'll be sure and bear in mind all the things 
thee do want,” said Harry in a cheerful tone. 
He could leave with a clear conscience, for at 
that moment his sister came in, carrying a 
little tray, daintily set out with the invalid’s 
evening meal. 

As he turned away, the young man gave 
one last look round the dismal room, in 
which so many hours of his life were spent. 
In the centre was the ponderous four-post 
bed with its sombre hangings of green mo- 
reen to match the window curtains, which 
still jealously shrouded out the light of the 
dying day. A _ heavy oaken clothes-press 
darkened one side of the chamber, while 
‘anged in order against the opposite wall 
were stiff, high-backed chairs, which seemed 
to be offering a grim welcome to ghostly 
visitants. 

Since she had been stricken down by this 
mysterious illness, Anne Bracher could not 
endure the light of day, and it was no small 
act of constant self-denial on the part of her 
son to come from the fresh air and sunshine 
without into the darkened room, and sit 
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there by the hour together, to cheer and 
entertain the peevish invalid. 

She had never been a robust woman, but 


luring her husband’s lifetime she had enjoyed 
such a measure of health as had suffered her 


to be a model housewife, the envy and de- 
spair of every farmhouse in the neighbour- 
hood. During his lingering illness she had 


been a devoted nurse, and it was not until 
several months after his death that she was 
smitten by the sudden blow which laid her 
prostrate. 

Farmer Bracher had been a man much re- 
spected in the county, a yeoman of wealth 
and substance, and his business affairs ap- 
peared to have been left in excellent order. 
But one day a stranger arrived at the Holt 
Farm and asked to see the young master. 
Harry had a long interview with him, and 
was much disturbed to learn that his father 
had signed a bond for a large amount to help 
a friend in difficulties. By some great negli- 
gence the bond itself had been lost, and there 
was therefore no legal claim; but a letter was 
produced in which John Bracher promised to 
sign the paper on a certain day. Harry at 
once made a careful search through his father’s 
papers, and found a memorandum on _ that 
very date that he had become surety for that 
amount. 

Thus convinced that the claim was a just 
one, the young man, in his simple honesty, felt 
that the money must be raised as soon as 
possible. But when he mentioned the matter 
to his mother, and told her the conclusion at 
which he had arrived, to his dismay she was 
furious with him, and stormed at his weak 
folly, which, she vowed, would be the ruin of 
them all. There was no proof, there was no 
claim at law—he was taking the bread from 
her mouth, she raved; while in vain he as- 


sured her that he would take the whole 
burden of the debt upon himself and know 
no rest until he had raised the full amount 


and paid the last penny. 
This violent outburst of passion was followed 


by a fit which left the poor woman uncon- 
scious, and when she slowly recovered her 
senses she was hopelessly paralysed. Since 


that fatal day she had never left her bed. 
and from that lonely throne she ruled all the 
household and the farm with a rod of iron— 
the absolute dominion of the weak and help- 
less over the strong. 

Although he could not have acted other- 
wise, yet her son felt vaguely guilty of having 
brought misfortune upon her, and the full 
strength of his loyal, loving heart was de- 
voted to make amends. On this particular 
day it was nearly nine o'clock before he was 
at length free to set forth on his visit to 
the mill. An irresistible attraction drew 
his steps thither, and he told himself how 


THE QUIVER. 


Barnaby Woodruffe had pressed him to come 
again. Yet, as the silence of the night closed 
in around him, he felt that the trouble he had 
put aside and refused to face in the cheerful 
daylight was no longer remote, but brooding 
close at hand. 

Molly was changed. She was no more the 
merry madcap, the simple, open-hearted child 
who had been his bright, gay companion, the 
sunshine of his life. With absolute single- 
minded devotion, he had given his heart into 
her keeping, but she had never fully realised 
the value of the gift, and had played with 
it as a passing toy. He had trusted to her, 
as to the steady flame which should bring a 
lifelong warmth and radiance to his fireside, 
and the unstable girl was like to prove but a 
Will-o’-the-wisp. 

Yet, in his generous loyalty, Harry never 
blamed her; he only wondered sadly how he 
had fallen so short of her ideal. She was 
still so young, he pleaded on her behalf, she 
could searcely know her own mind; maybe 
this was only some vagrant fancy which ob- 
scured her mind for a_ brief while, and 
would pass away like a fleeting cloud across 
the blue sky. 

The night was clouded and misty, but as 
he stepped out the garden he could 
discern faintly the dim amethyst of the lilac 
garlands and the silvery radiance of the tall 
Madonna lilies whose heavy fragrance filled 
the air. A shadowy poplar stood sentinel on 
either side the gate, and as the shrouding 
night crept on apace the firs in the hedge- 
like the muffled figures 


across 


row beyond seemed 


of cowled monks. A night-jar swept by him 
with a weird cry, and a curlew answered 
from the alders on the river’s bank. 


He had reached the shadow of the brooding 
oaks beyond, when of a sudden he paused 
with a start of alarm, for yonder in the 
direction of the mill he saw a quivering light. 
Spellbound for a moment, he stood still to 


watch, as it flared forth at once, while 
tongues of flame seemed to dart and rush 
upwards. Only too well he knew what it 


meant; a rick must in some way have caught 
fire, for nothing else could rush to destruction 
with such headlong haste. With a cry of 
dismay, he realised that he was still at some 
distance, as he would have to go round by 
the wooden footbridge. 

At the sound of his voice there came a rustle 
in the grass behind, as stealthy steps ap- 
proached and overtook him. He paused in 
surprise to look round, and a hoarse voice ex- 
claimed : 

‘‘Lawk-a-massy! If ’tidn Miller Woodruffe’s 
rick a-vire! Now, meiister, thee’ll bear I 
witness as I warn’t nowheres a-nigh ‘en? I 
be ’Lisha Dewey, as you do know.” 

Yes, indeed—Harry had good cause to know 
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the old poacher; and, moreover, he had a 
shrewd suspicion that there was a near con- 
nection between the man’s last conviction for 
trapping a hare and the burning of a hayrick 
up at the Holt Farm. 
just man above 
replied at once: 

‘True, my man, you are innocent this time; 
so do ’ee come and help me put out the fire, 
for heaven’s sake!” 

** Aye, meiaister, we mun dout it to onst, vor 
if zo be ’tidden beat out fust start there 
hean’t nar’ a chance,” muttered ’Lisha. But 
his companion was already out of hearing, in 


was a all things, and he 


his wild rush down the valley towards the 
flaming rick, and the old man could only 
slouch after him with such speed as _ his 


rheumatic limbs permitted. 

By good fortune it was a still night and 
there was no wind, or the case would have 
been hopeless. As Harry, with one last 
breathless spring, reached the corner of the 
farmyard, he could almost have sworn that 
a tall, thin figure glided away into the black- 
est shadow, where the willows bent over the 
stream. But a moment’s reflection convinced 
him that this could be but a phantom of his 
imagination, for incendiary would have 
remained so long near the scene of his crime 
to court detection; yet surely that was a 
whiff of tobacco smoke, of some delicate, un- 
familiar aroma, which was wafted towards 
him on the heavy night air? Or was this, 
too, a delusion ? 

But with stern reality before him there was 
no time to dwell upon curious fancies, though 
in the days to come they would return to 
him with strange persistence. He hurried on, 
shouting aloud for help; then seized a great 
pitchfork and threw himself gallantly against 
the burning mass, tearing down flakes of fiery 
straw, which Elisha beat and stamped out 
one by one. A stream of dense white smoke 
flecked with whirling sparks upward 
from the rick like a mighty pillar, a danger 
signal to all the country round. 

By this time the far-reaching, echoing cry 
of ‘* Fire! fire!” had roused the homestead, 
and the miller himself had been the first to 
reach the spot. A cordon of pails and milk- 
was soon formed from the mill-stream 
at hand, and a constant flow of water 
was hurled at the flames, which burst forth 
again and again, like a ruddy banner against 
the lowering sky. It was a weird scene. 
The rosy light reflected on the walls of the 
old mill, crossed by fantastic shadows which 
grew giant-like and then faded away, the 
broad, diamond-paned windows glistening like 
diamonds, and the men in their scorched and 
blackened clothes with a dusky red glow 
lighting up their eager faces. 

It was terrible work, and for a long time 
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But the young farmer 
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the issue seemed well-nigh desperate, for the 
flames, rushing fiercely up the sides, had more 
than once caught the straw of the thatch; 
but at length the courage and energy of the 
workers met with their reward, and before 
one-third of the rick was consumed the fires 
were conquered and slowly died away, leaving 
on the ground a blackened and smouldering 
heap of ashes. 

Then Barnaby 
breath and 
mighty grasp: 

**Harry, my lad, how shall I ever thank ’ee 
for this night’s work? You've a-saved not 
the rick alone, but the mill the home- 
stead too, for ’tis pitched nigh to them 
that if the fire got the upper hand 
*twere all bound Ah! ‘tis a shrewd 
warning for me, an’ never agen will I Jet ’em 
stack the hay this side o’ the mill-stream, 
Come in, lad, an’ mother'll see to thy burns 
—she’s a rare hand at doctoring an’ such-like 
things; you'll need rigging up a bit lest you 
startle your folks at home. An’ you'll all 
come inside, friends, an’ have a bite an” sup. 
[I can’t rightly say how vastly beholden to 
you l be!” he exclaimed, turning to the other 
helpers. 

The next moment he caught sight of Elisha 
Dewey’s shifty face and bowed, crooked figure, 
lighted up by the cheerful glow from the open 
kitchen door. He gave a doubtful, questioning 
look towards Harry Bracher, who hastily 
replied to the unspoken inquiry : 

**Dewey was up against the five-acre with 
me when we first caught sight of the fire, 
and he’s done yeoman service in helping to 
put it out. It was quite a lucky chance that 
I came across him.” 

A moment later the young farmer had for- 
gotten the poacher’s existence, for he suddenly 
became aware that Molly had been among 
the workers on that fateful evening. There 
she stood in smiling disorder, with her face 
flushed, her eyes sparkling with exertion, her 
mane of shining chestnut hair tossed loosely 
over her shoulders, and her pretty pink frock 
all soiled and torn. She and Jemima the maid 
had both helped to hand up water from 
the mill-pool. 

There was something in her eyes, when they 
met his wistful gaze, which her lover had 
never seen there before. He, poor fellow, was 
only conscious of being a sorry figure, all 
scorched, and of dusky hue, utterly unfit to 
be Little did he dream that in that 
hour he had risen to be a hero, and that 
the night’s adventure, a mere accident which 
in his modesty he was disposed to treat s0 
lightly, had done more to win his lady’s 
heart than a whole lifetime of anxious, duti- 
ful service. 

[END OF CHAPTER 
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THE SACRAMENT OF SERVICE, 


A Sermon 


preached in the Service Room, Balmoral Castle, 


in presence of her 


Majesty the late Queen, the present King, the present Prince of Wales, and 


other Members of the Royal Family. 


I have 
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the passage 
from which 
the text is 
taken is one 


familiar to us 
all. And yet 
I do not know 
that sufficient 
prominence 
has been given 
to it in Christian teaching, Christian art, or 
Christian practice. But it is a picture with- 
out which the Gospel gallery would be much 
the poorer, the Gospel story would lose one of 
its divinest notes, and Christianity would be 
deprived of one of its strongest and most 
beautiful incentives to Christian progress. 

The spirit which is embodied in the 
narrative is vital to Christianity, as_ vital 
as the incarnation or the crucifixion. Indeed, 
it is the same spirit. It teaches the same 
lesson, that of self-sacrifice—a sacrifice none 
the less real and true, because it finds its out- 
let, not so much in the form of submission 
and resignation, as in active ministry, in 
practical service. 

In sickness, in sorrow, in enforced seclusion 
of any kind, the service of submission may 
be all we are called upon to render. The 
“Father, if it be possible, remove this cup 
from me; nevertheless, not my will, but Thine 
be done,” the only possible prayer. 
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may be 


But in health and strength we are called 
upon to serve God by ministering to others, 
to follow Christ’s example by an_ active 


with it a 
sacrifice of 
by 


service which carries along 
benediction to our fellows—the 
which the washing of the disciples’ feet 
our Lord and Master is an example, and to 
which it is an incentive. 

And it is to be noted that one of the great 
Churches of Christendom, if she has not made 


the act a sacrament, has at least made it 
a perpetual rite and symbol by bringing it 


through that Church’s head once a_ year 
before her faithful people. 

We have no such custom, but none the 
less we hope that we remember that, though 
real and true service does not consist in any 


given you an example, that ye should do as I have done to you.” 


By the Rev. W. W. Tulloch, D.D. 
-St 


. JOHN xiii. 15, 


literal obedience to the letter of our Saviour’s 


command, yet it does consist in a daily 
obedience to the spirit of it. 
And, indeed, this act of our Lord’s has 


been thought one which might appropriately 
be taken as a fitting symbol of the sacra- 
ment of service by a Scottish Presbyterian 
shipbuilder, while the spirit of it has been 


associated with the Holy Sacrament by a 
great American author, whose recent death 
all English-speaking people deplored. ‘* Who 
are worthy of remembrance?” asked Wil- 
liam Denny when laying the foundation 
of a monument in the churchyard of Dum- 
barton; and he answered the question 
by saying, ‘“‘They who have nobly served 
their fellows. The man who ought to be 
admired above all others is he who is 


most heartily serviceable to his fellow-men.” 
And in discoursing on this theme he gave 
utterance to one of his favourite ideas: that 
the washing of the disciples’ feet by Jesus 
Was a sacramental symbol which might have 


been with better right than some others 
erected into a sacrament—the sacrament of 


service. 

And James Russell Lowell, in the vision of 
Sir Launfal and his quest of the Holy Grail, 
tells us how the Divine Voice said : 

“The Holy Supper is kept indeed 
In what we share with another's need ; 
Not what we give, but what we share. 
For the gift without the giver is bare, 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbour, and Me.” 


It is in such an act of our Saviour’s as 
we have been reading about that the Christian 
joins issue with the worldly theory of life. 
The theory of the world is to take as much 
out of life as possible, to endeavour to make 
all things and all people minister to self, and 
the greatness, the prosperity, the advantage 
of self. In one word, it is selfishness. ‘* Be 
master,” it ‘*Get the service of others. 
Accept their ministry. Get office and title, 
position and wealth, and let all minister to 
you.” Such, alas, is too often the attitude of 
the world towards life. 

How different that of the Christian! 
question which one who is following 
Lord’s example asks himself is, ‘* How can I 
be a blessing, a comfort, a source of strength 
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to others? What have I to give my brother? 
How can I protect and succour my sister? 
How can I help the weak and raise the fallen, 
be a support to those in any need, be a 
saviour to those who are lost? How can I 
in my day and generation advance the pro- 
gress of my Master’s Kingdom and endeavour 
to get His will done on earth as it is in 
heaven, to make somewhat real the glorious 
ideal of a community based on voluntary 
service, inspired by mutual love and brother- 
hood in Christ Jesus—a community whose 
passion is for giving, not grasping, whose 
pleasure is in service, which makes no dis- 
tinction apart from natural aptitudes between 
one kind of service and another, and to whom 
it no degradation to prepare food and 
clothes or to wash the feet of those for whom 
Christ died; a body in which the hands and 
feet are proud to minister to the needs of 
the head and heart, because these in turn 
are inspiring, guiding, and bringing blessings 
to the hands and feet ? 

This ministering to others is the key-note 
of our Saviour’s teaching. Ang, thank God! 
it is one to which we who now live are giving 
more and more heed every day. So far as 
we can see, the angel of science appears to 
rest awhile, like some wearied, magnificent god- 
dess amid her splendid achievements, and while 
these are being perfected. It would seem 
if for the time there was hardly aught else 
for her to do, she has done much, She 
has swept the skies, and told us the move- 
ments of: many of the heavenly bodies. She 
has made the earth yield the wonderful 
products of her intrease. She has girdled it 
with her swift and silent messengers. She 
has given us some of the most wonderful gifts 
with which a Father can dower His children. 

But by herself she has been able to do little 
or nothing for the moral and spiritual wants 
of the people. The electric light brightens our 
streets, our stations, our stately halls, but it 
carries no warmth of spiritual comfort, 
social redemption, no moral emancipation to 
the great mass of toilers. The telegraph flashes 
news from one continent to another under 
the sea, and over the land, and through the airy 
void, but in itself it cannot carry good news of 
brotherhood from one nation to another, 
from those who live in the West End of our 
large towns to those who live in the East. It 
sends no invitation to weary men and women 
and little children to come out of their crowded 
alleys and fetid lanes, and rest awhile under 
God’s own sky, no invitation to sit at the 
rich banquet which Nature provides, and to 
have their toil-worn and dusty feet washed 
by one following the example of the Saviour. 

The reign of science is not, indeed, over, 
and, please God, will never be over; but we 
would have another share her throne in the 
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future more than she has done in the past, 
Knowledge is good and faith is good, but 
love is best of all. And love is in the world 
as we believe she never was before, showing 
to us new meanings in the old, old story 
of the life and ministry and death of Jesus, 
She carries no roll of dogmatic theology in 
her hand; she tells no beads of useless formal. 
ism, but with eyes full of the tears of pity and 
compassion she points us to the sinning, the 
suffering, and the sorrowing, and bids us min. 
ister unto them—to those who are not only 
exposed to the trials God sends, but who are 
exposed to the evils to which too often 
man condemns his brother-man: ‘ men’s in- 
humanity to man makes countless thousands 
mourn.” 

Engaged in this great work of ministering 
and mutual service, Christians will find out 
how miserable and sinful are their divisions, 
how contemptible are the watchwords of 
mere sect and party. They will be so stung 
to self-reproach that they will vie with one 
another in asking what sacrifice they can make 
in order to atone for the past and bring abouta 
better state of matters for the future, to make 
the Churches more and more what their blessed 
Head was upon earth. Only in so far as they 
devote their energies afresh and unweariedly to 
the service of humanity can they hope to have 
the highest spiritual power. Only by the 
imitation of the Saviour’s beneficence can the 
Churches hope to redeem the people. ‘“ The 
time is now past,” said a certain Pope as he 
watched the money pouring into his treasury, 
“when we can say, ‘Silver and gold have I 
none.’” * Yes, Holy Father,” said a bystander, 
*‘and the time also past when you can 
say to the paralytic, ‘Rise up and walk.’” 
A selfish Church, priding itself upon its wealth, 
its affluence, its position, and upon these alone, 
can carry no benediction along with it. 

And also with the individual. To the 
self-denying and self-sacrificing is alone given 
the power to bless the world. No position is 
gained or retained without the love that 
gives itself for others. The mother's love is 
the type of all love—the love that purifies, 
ennobles, supports. 

One evening a Scots minister and some stu- 
dents were talking of the quaint old scholastic 
question, “‘How many angels are supported 
on the point of a needle?” ‘‘ Five,” said the 
minister, and he justified his answer by the 
following story. One wild, stormy night he 
was coming home late through a side street 
in the town in which he lived. He saw & 
light burning in a room in which he knew 
a poor woman lived; looking in, he saw her 
busily sewing by her dim lamp, while five 
fair, rosy children were sound asleep around 
her. And there was a_ needle supporting 
five little angels! 
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And it is because of service and self-sacrifice 
mother’s, and in a higher degree 
a type that the world is what 
we shall in turn of 
proportion 


of which the 
the Saviour’s, is 


and be 


it is now to us; 
use to our day and generation in 
as we give ourselves away for others and, 
following Christ's example—the Highest minis- 
tering to the lowliest—shall we be worthy of 


being remembered by a grateful posterity. 


“Wanted: Men! 
systems fit and wise, 
faiths with rigid eyes, 
wealth in mountain piles, 
power with gracious smiles, 
even the potent pen 
Wanted: Men! 


Not 
Not 
Not 
Not 
Not 


SACRAMEN! 


OF SERVICE. 


“ Wanted: Deeds! 
Not words of winning note, 
Not thoughts from life remote, 
Not fond religious airs, 
Not sweetly languid prayers, 
Not love of sects and creeds. 
Wanted : Deeds! 


“Men and Deeds! 
Men that can dare and co. 
Not longings for the new, 
Not pratings for the old. 
Good life and actions bold, 
These the occasion needs. 
Men and Deeds!’ 
May our beloved country ever have such 
men, and may her sons and daughters ever 
dare such deeds ! 
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A Complete Story by Agnes Eve. 








HERE was a 
party at Mrs. 
dyng’s, and, as Mrs. 
Gregory justly re- 
marked, ‘‘everybody 
who was anybody 
would be there!” 
Two little nobodies 
sat in a bay-window. 
well sheltered. by the 
curtains, watched the stream of gaily 
dressed people passing down the High Street. 

‘**How happy they look, and how dull it 
is to be cooped in here this lovely afternoon !” 
sighed the younger and prettier of the two 
girls, 


** Happy !” 


garden- 


Har- 














and 


**T should 


exclaimed her sister. 


call them smirking and _ self-conscious, and 
dressed in such atrociously bad taste! You 
speak as if we were chained to the door- 


Amy! Why not cycle to Darley Wood, 
and have tea at that charming little inn? 
As to going to her stupid party, I declare 
T wouldn't, if Mrs. Hardyng implored me to! 
Because our name happens to be Smith, and 
we have no relations in the wretched little 
place to vouch for our ‘respectability,’ as she 
would say, she must needs call, and then take 
no further notice of Whose carriage is 
that? Mrs. Gregory’s!—and she is wearing a 
bright blue toque, misguided creature !” 

Amy started up for a better view, and re- 
ceived a friendly nod from another lady, who 
was walking leisurely on the narrow pavement. 

‘**Oh, Katherine, there is Miss Prescott! 
she saw me!” whispered Amy, ‘‘and I hope 
she is coming in! Ill open the door!” And, 
hurrying to the hall, she brought in a lady, 
whose cheerful voice preceded her, 


post, 


us! 


**Don't you know you'll be dreadfully late, 
my dear? Not dressed yet! How are you, 
Miss Smith? Why, all the world and _ his 


wife will be there before us! But I daresay 


you do not care to alone: I ought to 
have sent word I would call for you!” 

“Dear Miss Prescott, you always so 
kind!” said Amy, ‘* but-—-we are not going to 
Mrs. Hardyng’s.” 

“We were not 
with great dignity. 

“Not invited! what a strange oversight!” 
exclaimed Miss Prescott. ‘* Poor Mrs. Hardyng 
will be dreadfully vexed. I daresay the note 
was not posted, or something: her girls are 
terribly casual.” 

“It would be so 
said Amy wistfully. 
morrow, and hear all 
now—we must not make you late.” 

**Well, good-bye. I suppose I must go 
without you, then. How sorry I am! Come 
and see me to-morrow, of course!” And Miss 
Prescott hurried off. 

“She is the only person in the 
place worth knowing!” was Katherine’s com- 


o 
go 


are 


invited,” said Katherine, 


go with you,” 
will call to- 
Don’t stop 


nice to 
“We 
about it. 


whole 


ment. ‘* Now, Amy, pray don’t look so woe- 
begone. Come and sit in the garden.” 

“No,” said Amy, ‘“‘we can hear the band 
quite plainly there! It does seem horrid, 
just when [ have that lovely new muslin— 
I daresay I shan’t have another chance of 


wearing it all the summer!” 

“And this is only the middle of June, you 
silly child! would notice what 
you have on?” said her unfeeling sister. 

“But you noticed Mrs. Gregory’s toque, 
didn’t you?” retorted Amy. 

Katherine deigned no reply, and appeared 
to be absorbed in a musty volume of the 
Spectator. 

**Oh, do listen to this touching complaint of 
‘A Hen-peckt Husband,’ as he calls himself,” 


Besides, who 


she cried presently, but Amy found the 
window more interesting, and, exclaiming, 
**Miss Prescott has come back, Katherine!” 


she flew to the hall door again. 
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‘It is just as I supposed,” began their friend. 
“Mrs. Hardyng is so sorry, and hopes one of 
you will be able to come: she knows that you 
both play tennis, and the sets are made up 
or something—I was in too great a hurry to 
notice exactly what she said! Now. which of 
you can be dressed first? That should settle 
it; or will you draw lots?” 

“Katherine must go, as she is the eldest,” 
said (my. 

“Rubbish! 
and nobody should make me? Don’t lose 


Haven't I just said that nothing 


another minute, Amy!” 

“If you really mean it, dear,” said Amy, 
with evident delight. “Would you mind 
cutting me some pink roses, and may I wear 
your pearl necklace? Oh! and your new 
gloves would match exactly 

“Take anything and everything, only be 
quick !” implored her sister. * Would you 
like to come into the garden, Miss Prescott ?” 
she added, leading the way through the open 
window at the other end of the long, narrow 
drawing-room. ‘* Now, why did Mrs. Hardyng 
compose that transparent little story about 
tennis sets? As if we didn’t all know that 
she is overwhelmed with girls already!” 

“Well, most people” prefer their — pills 
sugared!” laughed Miss Prescott. 

‘I don't!” replied Katherine, sturdiiy. ‘I 
would never take a powder in jam, and pre- 
fer to call a spade a spade: we are straight- 
forward and open in the North. And talking 
of powders and pills, Amy and I have made 
up our minds not to gratify these people’s 
dreadful inquisitiveness! Not that there is 
really anything to hide. Our father is a 
surgeon. We think him a very eminent one,” 
continued Katherine, laughing; ‘ but his fame 
has evidently not penetrated to this benighted 
little place! He is an old friend of Dr. 
Campbell's, and, as Amy has had influenza 
very badly, he sent us both here for a 
thorough change, asking Dr. Campbell to find 
us rooms, and look after us generally. You 
know he has just started for his holiday, and 
I find he gave no information to the gossips 
about us before he went away; so, for the 
fun of the thing, do help us to keep our 
little secret. Amy is ever so much _ better 


already, and we are enjoying ourselves 
immensely—only that she was devoured with 
a longing to show her new frock! Now, will 
she consider this colour too pale, I wonder ?” 
stopping before a moss-rose bush ** Dear sweet 
things! it seems wicked to wear them,” and 
Miss Smith remorsefully cut some delicate, 
half-opened buds. ‘* Why, here comes Amy, in 
full war-paint! I never knew her to dress up 
in less than half an hour before, and looking 
not even in the poet’s ‘sweet disorder,’ I 
declare!” as her sister ran breathlessly to 


meet them. é 


. 

“Thank you, dear Katherine,” she said, 
critically inspecting the offered roses. ‘ Aren’t 
they a little too undecided ? Some hay-pinks 
will give rather nore tone, perhaps. This lace 
fichu isn’t quite right, and would you tuck in 
a stray piece of hair just under my hat? It 
does seem such a shame to leave you behind 

I should enjoy it all fifty times as much if 
you were coming too!” 

“Don’t worry your dear little head about 
me!” said Katherine. ‘I shall be perfectly 
happy turning over our landlady’s old books! 
She takes it as a personal compliment that I 
should be interested in them, as they belonged 
to her ‘venerated grandfather,’ as she calls 
him, dear old thing! AJl that I really care 
for at your garden-party is the chance of 
tasting a strawberry ice again, and if I find 
that you have had nothing but lemon = or 
raspberry, my last regret will vanish. Good- 
bye, child: you look perfect, like a model in 
a fashion-book !” 

*Oh, Katherine, surely not!” cried Amy, 
in dismay. ‘Then you mean everything that 
is stiff and inartistic !” 

*Now, Miss Prescott,” said Katherine, 
leading the way to the hall door, “did you 
ever know anyone with such an_ insatiable 
love of flattery? Amy fishes for compliments 
with any bait she can think of, and the 
faintest nibble - 

“Do stop, you silly thing!” said Amy, 
with a parting and vehement hug. “Go 
back and read some more of the ‘ Hen-peckt 
Husband’—you will find some extra hints very 
useful, no doubt, one day!” 

“T shall bring your sister safely home this 
evening,” said Miss Prescott, ‘‘and you must 
both come to tea with me to-morrow after- 
noon!” 


Mrs. Hardyng’s is one of the charming 
gardens to be found in remote country 
towns, the lawn with its borders kept in 
perfect order, while in the rest of the garden 
flowers, vegetables, and currant 
flourish side by side, and year by year we 
know the exact spot where the yellow 
aconites, with their neat, green frills, will 
greet us in cheerless January. But it is now 
the merry month of June, and = crimson 
peonies are showering their petals on the 
grass, to mingle with the tiny. white stars 
of the guelder rose. A peacock, perched 
on the sundial, is preening its feathers, and 
seems to be echoing Katherine's disdainful 
comments on the taste of the gaily dressed 
crowd. Amy was delighted, and would have 
liked at once to explore the garden with 
Miss Prescott, but was pounced upon directly 
by the eldest of Mrs. MHardyng’s five 
daughters, and carried off to the _ tennis- 
courts inthe meadow. Miss Prescott, seeing 


bushes 
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a vacant place on the rustic seat under the 
mulberry tree, at once secured it, and, being 
rather breathless after the rapid walk with 


her eager little friend, sank down _ beside 
Mrs. Gregory, who, as usual, was the chief 
speaker in the little circle of middle-aged 


ladies. 
*T am perfectly ashamed of myself. Our 
carriage passing your very door, and I never 


thought of asking you to share it, Miss 
Prescott!” began the wearer of the blue 


toque. ‘*But being slim and active myself, 


it did not pecur to me how trying it would 
be for you to arrive so flushed and heated! 
So you are chaperoning the youngest Miss 
Smith, I see. Harold White raves about 
her, and is wild to get an introduction, but, 
personally, I cannot see what he can admire 
in that washed-out type of beauty. The 


sister is tall, certainly, but ordinary-looking 
and sarcastic, I should say. 1 did not expect 
to meet either of them, Mrs. Hardyng’s 
parties are always so select! Who are these 
Smiths? Nobody knows anything about them 
but Dr. Campbell, and he was most provoking, 
and would only give me the scantiest details 
—just said that their father lived in the 
North, and that Amy had come here for a 
few weeks to recruit her health, with her 
eldest sister to look after her! Not another 
word could I extract from him, there 
must be something to hide, mark my words! 
I should never be surprised to hear that they 
were people in trade!” 

“Oh, nothing so dreadful, surely!” almost 
gasped Miss Clarendon, a thin, angular lady, 
whose large Roman nose was _ universally 
acknowledged to be a patent of nobility. 

**“At any rate, they are perfectly lady-like 
and very attractive girls,” put in Miss Prescott, 
‘and trade two hundred miles or away 
isn’t so appalling as when it is in the next 
street, is it?” 

*T am too straightforward 
distinctions!” returned Mrs. 
her most superior air. 

‘Mrs. Hardyng is fortunate to secure 
another gentleman. A stranger here makes a 
pleasing variety,” said Miss Clarendon. 

**Oh, you mean Dr. Campbell’s locum 
tenens,” said Mrs. Gregory ; ‘‘a Mr. Henderson, 
I hear—Scotch, is he?” 

*One would from 
but I should imagine his mother 
as he has the Hibernian type of 
hair—well, people would call it auburn 
a girl—thick and curly, with blue 
remarked Miss Crane. 

**And so facetious in conversation!” added 
Mrs. Lindley, ‘*and, we consider, exceptionally 
skilful.” 

*T had no idea that had sickness in 
the family, my dear Amelia,” said Miss Crane. 
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* Dear me! how many of my friends are just 
now passing through the furnace !” 

Here Miss Prescott had a_ troublesome fit 
of coughing—Miss Crane’s conversation often 
brought it on. 

“Oh! thank nothing serious, I 
thankful replied Mrs. Lindley, 
* Helen has had most agonising pain from 2, 
whitlow on the forefinger of her right hand, 


you, dear 


am to say,” 


and, after poulticing it with everything | 
could think of, I suddenly remembered that 


Dr. Campbell had spoken of his substitute as 
Mr. Henderson, as I believe surgeons are 
usually styled, and I asked him to call in, 
The poor girl has been so relieved, and Mr, 
Henderson the finger with such 
tenderness, and called in again this morning to 
dress the wound! He quite cheered us all!” 

“~T would not say a word Dr, 
Campbell, but sympathy is not his forte, and 
he never stays for that agreeable conversation 


bound up 


against 


which so relieves the monotony of an in- 
valid’s day,” said Miss Crane. 
*And I detest chattering doctors!”  ex- 


claimed Mrs. Vernon. ‘I wish they would 
take Dr. Abernethy as their model! Depend 
it, your Mr. Henderson only 
because he pass M.D. ex- 
amination !” 

‘Hush! here he comes, taking Miss Smith 
to the tea-table! Of he is bound to 
make himself agreeable in Dr. Campbell’s 
absence !” said Mrs. Gregory. 

**He seems doing his duty very cheerfully,” 
said Miss Prescott, nodding to Amy as she 
passed. 

**T fervently trust,” said Miss Crane, with 
a sniff, *‘ that my household and myself may 
be preserved from serious illness whilst Dr. 
Campbell is from home! I could not trust 
valuable lives to one who appears to regard 
his calling with any levity.” 

“Tf you would but follow my example, and 
put faith in homceopathy—nothing to do but 
to consult your book,” began Miss Clarendon. 
But Mrs. Vernon interrupted her with some 
asperity. 

** Those ridiculous globules, indeed! Regular 
habits, proper diet, and sound constitution, 
and one can defy medicine!” 

‘*Mrs. Vernon speaks with authority: she 
often breaks a lance with Miss Clarendon 
on this and other topics, and Mrs. Lindley, 
a comfortable, easy-going person (*‘ With no 
backbone,’ Mrs. Vernon says), hastened to in- 
terpose. Actually Mr. Henderson is bringing 
us that huge tray, loaded with tea and cake. 
Now, really, that is most kind and attentive!” 

* What an opportunity to put a question 
or two, in the course of conversation, about 
these Miss Smiths!” said Mrs. Gregory, hur- 
riedly. ‘Dr. Campbell must surely have told 
him some particulars !” 
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“Only too glad to make myself useful!” 
said Mr. Henderson, in reply to Mrs. Lindley’s 
profuse thanks. Then he formally in- 
troduced to each lady, and bowed as grace- 
fully as the tea-cups permitted him. 

* And like our little 
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atingly healthy. Before I go away, I ought 


to do a good turn for Dr. Campbell, and 
empty a bucketful of germs into the town 
pump: I must tip the head constable first, 


Mr. Henderson was offering tea 
Miss who dropped the 


I suppose !” 


just then to Crane, 























‘Thank you, dear Katherine,’ she said critically.” 


We congratulate ourselves on being five 
miles from any railway, so cannot be overrun 
the ‘George’ has 
conveyance to and 
surely com- 


Miss 


with trippers: and since 
started that 
from the station, no 
plain of inconvenience ! ” 
Clarendon. 

‘It seems delightfully sleepy and soothing,” 


Mr. Henderson, “and most exasper- 


covered 
one can 


any said 


said 


sugar-tongs with a clatter, in her horror at 
his frivolity. 

“You remind me of my first 
said Mrs. Lindley. ‘*How he loved a 
laugh, in spite of his asthma, poor dear!” 

“T am glad to find that Miss Lindley’s 
hand is less painful,” said Mr. Henderson, 
putting on a professional air. ‘She is quite 
to play tennis, and fortunately 


husband !” 
good 


right not 
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Mrs. Hardyng’s lovely garden offers so many 


other attractions.” 


“But to return to the subject of our 
health-giving air,” put in Mrs. Gregory. 
“Tt is marvellous what it has done for 
Miss Amy Smith: she really looked almost 


consumptive when she came! A _ delightful 
change from the grimy North Country, and 


probably her home is in a crowded 
her father is in business, I believe—you may 
have heard Dr. Campbell mention it; did | 
understand—grocery ?” 

At that moment Prescott gave a 
warning look, and her lips tightly. 
Mr. Henderson was quick to take the hint. 

‘I believe her father supplies nothing eat- 
able,” he replied gravely ; ‘but I must refer 
you to Miss Smith herself for further details. 
Miss Stork, you bread and butter; 
rll go to the and replenish my 
tray.” 

** There, I told you so 
almost before Mr. Henderson 
hearing. ‘There is a mystery, 
my words, something even 
have suspected !” 

Miss Crane shook her head mournfully. 

“Ah, yes! why should we try to conceal 
anything, when a chance may prove 
the spark which kindles, as it were, a beacon 
fire 2 


part: 


Miss 


cl sed 


have no 
tea-table 
!” began Mrs. Gregory, 
was out of 
and mark 


worse than we 


word 


‘*Nonsense!” interrupted Mrs. Vernon. 
** Beacon fires indeed! Mrs. Gregory, shall we 
take our tea-cups to the table, and see if 
we can help Mrs. Hardyng? Make ourselves 


useful, if we cannot be ornamental!” she 
concluded, with a grim laugh. 

Mrs. Vernon’s abruptness made her very un- 
popular, and belonging to another parish 
their own vicar was a widower and very shy 
and reserved—her advice or interference was 
much resented by the coterie of ladies. Mrs. 
Gregory held her blue toque higher than ever. 

‘*l have always found it possible to com- 
bine both qualities!” she observed, and Miss 
Prescott went off with Mrs. Vernon. 

‘*T shall invite those girls to my ‘at home’ 
on Friday !”. remarked the clergywoman. ‘I 
have every confidence in your penetration 
and judgment. Will you bring them?” 

** Yes, thank you. I am sure they will like 
to come,” replied Miss Prescott. 


Harold White had monopolised Amy, 
evidently to Mr. Henderson’s discomfiture ; 
his tray was soon refilled, and he returned 
with it to the group under the mulberry- 


tree, accompanied by Helen Lindley, who 
looked interesting, with her hand in a sling. 
‘*Mrs. Hardyng will be quite grateful for 
your assistance. Her parlour-maid is away, so 
her menagerie——” began Miss Crane. 
** Ménage, ménage, you mean, my 
interrupted Mrs. Gregory 


dear!” 


THE QUIVER. 


I said so, didn't 17° returned Miss Crane 
sharply. 

* Well, we all know what you mean—which 
is the great thing, after all!” said Helen 
Lindley, who had inherited a large shave of 


her mother’s good-nature, and was a general 


favourite. ‘* Miss Crane, I'll sit by you; and 
will you put cream and sugar in my tea— 
three lumps, please—and stir it up? Mr, 
Henderson, there’s room for you by Mrs, 


Gregory, and we'll explain to you who’s who 
and everybody's relations.” 

“That's the 
Lindley!” was the answer. **1 
stant terror now, of treading on somebody’s 
corns—conversationally !” he explained to Miss 
Crane, who had hurriedly drawn inher 
feet. And at the end of half an hour, when 
Mr. Henderson returned to the tennis-ground, 
he told Aimy that his brain was in such a 
whirl that nothing than the 
colfee, and wet towels applied to his burning 
temples, him to his normal 
clear-headedness ! His condition, 
fortunately, did not prevent his easily beating 
Mr. Harold White. Miss Prescott told Mr. 
Henderson at parting that, if his patients 
could spare him for an hour the next atter- 
him—an 


Miss 


con- 


friend, 
am in 


part of a true 


less strongest 


could restore 
distressing 


noon, she would be pleased to see 


invitation instantly accepted. 
‘Il have been writing such a budget to 
father,” remarked Katherine, as Miss Pres- 
cott welcomed the girls to her pretty draw- 
ing-room; “he dearly loves a gossip, and, | 
know, misses us dreadfully, though he is so 
and pretends that he doesn’t know 
whether we are in the house or not! Your 
description of yesterday's party was so vivid 
that Amy needed only to give a few extra 
touches, and I could picture it all. I told 
father he ought to take a house here—he 1s 
always threatening to give up work, and 
end his days in peace, and this quaint, little 
him exactly! Amy is the 
great obstacle. You see how low-spirited she 
is at finding you have not asked Mr. White 
to meet us, the only who showed a 
glimmer of true, artistic taste.” 

“You mustn't believe a word Katherine 
says!” laughed Amy. ‘I never met such an 
empty-headed creature in my life—I could 
barely be civil to him: and he finished every 
sentence with ‘Miss Smith,’ till I hated my 
name more than ever!” 


busy, 


place would suit 


pers mn 


“I only want to meet Miss Crane!” 
declared Katherine. ‘* Here comes Mr. Hen- 


derson—he looks clever, in spite of his ugli- 
ness, Amy!” 

Miss Prescott introduced her young friend, 
and then Mr. Henderson politely hoped that 
Miss Amy Smith had not taken cold, and 
Amy as gravely assured him she had not. 
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‘T saw Miss Clarendon pass up the High 
Street a I was at Mrs. Lindley’s, and 


thought I might have had the pleasure of 
meeting her here,” remarked Mr. Henderson 
to his hostess. 

* She was the 


almost promised to come,” 


answer, ** but 

“Changed her mind when she heard we 
were expected!” cried Katherine. ‘ Mr. Hen- 
derson, do you know the awful mystery that 
enshrouds my poor sister and myself ?” 

‘lT have had some dark hints!” admitted 
Mr. Henderson. 

“But nothing definite has been evolved at 
laughed Miss Prescott. ‘ Miss 
Clarendon has promised to let me know at 
once if anything very shocking is brought to 
light, so be prepared to be cast off at a 
moment’s notice, Katherine !” 

And the absurd little secret, shared by all, 
Mrs. 


present ! - 


soon put them on the easiest terms. 
Vernon and her husband presently joined 
them: he, good, easy man, was always 


delighted to meet young people, and chatted 
as possible, whilst) Mrs. Ver- 
non duly upheld ecclesiastical dignity. 

When tea was brought in, Miss Prescott 
told Katherine she was sorry she could not 
strawberry ice, but hoped that 
with strawberry jam might 
be a substitute. Miss Smith pronounced it 
to be delicious. Mr. Henderson said he could 
without taking a second—whether 
ambrosia, but 


away as simply 


offer hei a 
whipped cream 


not decide 
one must call it nectar or 
that he could almost understand how Esau—— 

Mrs. Vernon here turned sharply. She was 
just then launched on her favourite topic, the 
in which the girls of the town 
hastily 


foolish way 
were brought up, and Miss Prescott 


finished his sentence: ‘*Could prefer a_ wife 
from the daughters of Heth, by way of 
change ! 

Mr. Vernon laughed, but told Mr. Henderson 


he would find most of their voung ladies-— 
indeed, he might say all of them—most 
and kind-hearted. Then Mrs. 
Vernon gave her invitation to Katherine and 
Amy; and Mr. Vernon, not noticing, though 
the rest of the party did, his wife’s warning 
gged Mr. Henderson very heartily 


pleasing 


glances, he 
to join them too. 

“Will your medical duties permit you to 
give up another afternoon?” she inquired. 

“Oh, yes, thank you,” he replied; * Miss 
Lindley’s is really the most serious case just 
now !” 

* Poor girl, you don’t 
said Mr. Vernon, much distressed. 

And she is going on most satisfactorily 

I am you!” concluded Mr, 
Henderson. 

Mr. Vernon had a 
Way home, and was asked to 


mean to say so?” 


happy to tell 


severe lecture on_ his 
remember in 


future that it was a lady’s province to give 
invitations to her “at homes.” 

Since Mrs. Vernon had thus thrown her 
w#gis over the Misses Smith (Miss Prescott 
was always considered whimsical), invitations 
came thick and fast; Miss Clarendon still, of 
course, hoiding aloof. It was wonderful how 
constantly Mr. Henderson contrived to meet 
Katherine and Amy, and, indeed, their fathe 
at last professed great alarm that the young 
man with the Hibernian type of nose should 
figure so often in Katherine’s daily letters: 
he threatened to pay a long-promised visit 
to Dr. Campbell, who was now shortly ex- 
pected home, and to carry his daughters 
away from such a fascinating Adonis! 

About a fortnight after Mrs. Hardyng’s 
party, Miss Crane hurried into Miss Prescott’s 
garden with horror and dismay depicted on 
every feature: Katherine and Aimy were 
sitting with her in the yew-arbour. 

“What is it?” cried Amy, turning pale. 
* Oh, sit down and tell us at once.” 

“We never value our blessings until they 
are taken from us!” began Miss Crane. * Poor 
dear Mr. Vernon was just breathing! Now, 
perhaps, his wife may discover the precious 

—- But here is Helen Lindley! Ah, my 
dear, is it as I expected ?” 

“Don’t kiiow what you 
Crane!” replied Helen. 
Miss Prescott? I thought I 
the Miss Smiths with you.” 

“But about Mr. Vernon?” 
holding her sister’s hand. 

“Oh, yes! Have you only just heard of the 
from Miss Crane? I can tell you 
all the story. Mr. Stubbs rents the vicarage 
meadow, you know, and keeps his cows 
there, and as the vicar was walking through 
last evening a frisky young heifer came 
trotting towards him, and so frightened the 
poor man that, in his hurry to scramble 
over the stile, he fell and broke his leg, I 
suppose, for Mr. Henderson, who fortunately 
right moment, carried 


expected, Miss 
“How are you, 
should find 


said Katherine, 


accident 


came up just at the 
him home.” 

‘**And his face is mutilated 
nition!” groaned Miss Crane. 

*No, just one bad scratch across the 
Helen. “I daresay he'll 
soon be about again. Dr. Campbell brought 
some friend who had just arrived——” 

* Yes, so Miss Clarendon told me,” 
posed Miss Crane. ‘*She, kind soul! had 
taken some arnica to compose the system, 
and nux vomica to apply to the leg, and 
met the two just coming away—a tall, thin 
man, she said, extremely polite and civil to 
her, but Dr. Campbell did not tell her his 
name.” 

Katherine and Amy exchanged glances, and 
“We were expecting a note 


beyond recog- 
corrected 


nose 1” 


inter- 


rose at once, 
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*‘Katherine introduced her father with evident pride.” 


from Dr. Campbell, and now must go and 
see him,” said Miss Smith. ‘‘ We will call this 
evening, and bring you his latest account 


of Mr. Vernon. So good-bye till then, Miss 
Prescott.” 
Helen Lindley wanted to consult Amy 


about a tennis tournament, so walked up the 
street with them, and Miss Crane remained 
to relate another mournful story of a mutual 
friend. 


That evening Miss Clarendon paid Miss 
Prescott a long visit; she had heard that 


the Misses Smith were dining at the doctor's, 
and could feel safe in calling, she said. 
Prolonged fits of yawning taking no effect, 
Miss Prescott at last glanced at the clock, 
and remarked, quickly, “I think I ought to 
tell you that my young friends’ father has 
arrived, and I expect him to call with them 


almost directly. Will you stay and meet 
him?” 
“Quite impossible! Such people are so 


horribly intrusive!” exclaimed Miss Claren- 
don. And then, curiosity overcoming every 
scruple,—‘‘ Weil, perhaps, but only with one 


stipulation—that he is not introduced to 
me!” 
Miss Prescott had hardly promised this, 


when the expected ring was heard, the door 
was thrown open, and Rebecca, in her best 
manner, announced: “Sir John Smith, with 
Miss Katherine and Miss Amy, if you please, 
ma’am!” 


Miss Clarendon fairly gasped. As she after- 


wards told Miss Crane, ‘“*A feather would 
have knocked her down—Sir John Smith!” 
Katherine introduced her father to Miss 


Prescott with evident pride. 
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“IT have come to thank you for your 
kindness to two troublesome girls; I hear 
you rescued them from a sort of social 


ostracism!” he said, and was turning courte- 


ously to Miss Clarendon, when that lady 
hurriedly left the room, without a word. 

Then, with a merry laugh, Miss Prescott 
told the story, which Sir John thoroughly 


enjoyed. 
*T thought I recognised the lady with the 
he said. 
“And what report do you 
Vernon ?” asked Miss Prescott. 
“He is doing capitally! <A 


arnica!” 
give of Mr. 


severe sprain, 


and some bruises—that is all! Mrs. Vernon 
is the greatest sufferer.” 
“Yes,” put in Katherine. ‘‘She is so 


annoyed with the poor man for running 
away: she had tamed the animal only the 
day before by the power of the human eye, 
and her sunshade, it seems.” 

‘And, dear Miss Prescott, you will promise 
long letters about everybody, 
won't you?” said Amy coaxingly. 

‘But you are not going to leave us yet, 
I hope?” said Miss Prescott. 

“ By the first train to-morrow: the fact is, 
spare my housekeeper any longer!” 


to send us 


I cannot 
said Katherine’s father, as he gave her ear 
an affectionate pinch. ‘By the way, Miss 
Prescott,” he continued.” I find that bushels 
here are kept for their proper uses! Mr. 
Henderson’s heroic action is the talk of the 


town: you would suppose that he had carried 
Mr. Vernon across the field under heavy 
fire, and deserved the V.C.. at least! The 
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young fellow was so puffed up that Campbell 
asked him to dinner, on purpose to give me 
an opportunity to snub him! It did him all 
the good in the world, eh, Katherine?” 
“You were unmerciful, father! I was quite 
sorry for poor Mr. Henderson!” said Amy. 
‘*Oh, he enjoyed it!” said Katherine. 
“And pray how do you know 
madam?” inquired her father. 
“[m not going to tell you all the nice 
things he said about you when we were in 


that, 


the garden after dinner!” said Katherine, 
blushing a little under her father’s keen 


glance. “Amy, he has that appointment at 
the hospital, and asked if he might ride over 
sometimes and see us: it is only six miles, 
he says.” 

**Capital!” cried Amy, clapping her hands; 
“T was afraid that we should never see him 
again. It is only good-bye, au revoir, to all 
of you, Miss Prescott, for I am coming to 
stay with Mrs. Campbell in October. We 
have had a lovely holiday. Um sorry it is 
over, but I know Katherine begins to pine 
for grime and smoke, te say nothing of her 
key-basket and housekeeping books!” 

The final farewells were spoken at the 
rustic gate: Anne Prescott gave a little sigh 
as the sound of the girls’ merry chatter grew 
fainter, and Katherine turned at the street 
corner to wave her hand. 

The faithful Rebecca came up the path. 

“Tm sure, ma'am, you oughtn’t to stand 
there without your goloshes,” she said. 

“Oh dear!” thought Miss Prescott ruefully: 
“romance, moonlight, and at last—goloshes !” 





(Photo : Cowen, Rimsey, Isle of Man.) 























“Wonders” in Nature and in Grace. 
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By the Ven. Archdeacon Madden. 


“ The 


a 
—~\ 
NVA ar : 
INA wae LF we were in- 


vited to 
name the 
one special 
feature of the 
practical 
science of our 
day, we would 

be compelled 

to reply : ‘‘ The 
calling into use 

of the more subtle 
and mysterious 
forces of Nature.” 
Take LIGHT, for 
example. We have 
at last succeeded, 
in photography, 
in seizing and re- 
taining the varied 
colours of the 
flowers of the 
field, and the 
glorious brilliancy 
of the sun-lit hills. 
By means of the 
camera and _ the 
spectroscope we 


power 





have numbered 
the stars and dis- 
covered whereof they are made. But 
these ‘‘ wonders ”- seem almost ancient, 


so rapidly are new discoveries declared. 
One of the latest wonders is the Réntgen 
rays. These X rays have suggested to 
many minds the possibility of further 
discoveries as to the more subtle forces, 
stored up in those vibrating waves of 
ether which we call light. 

When we turn to that invisible, intang- 
ible, undefinable force named ELECTRICITY, 


of the Spirit of God.” 


—ROMANS xv. 19. 


we are startled from time to time by 
the discovery of new, and more delicate 
forces therein, the existence of which 
few, even of our most eminent scientists, 
suspected. 

The telegraph and telephone were the 
wonders of the nineteenth century: the 
wonder of the twentieth century is WIRE- 
LESS TELEGRAPHY. Already messages are 
being sent and received by ships at sea 
—many miles from land. Indeed, Marconi 
claims that when his system is perfected 
we may be able to communicate without 
the use of wires’ between _ stations 
hundreds of miles apart. I believe we are 
on the verge of discoveries, in the diree- 
tion of wireless telegraphy, which will 
revolutionise our whole telegraph system, 
In other directions, too, electricity will 
be found to possess new forces and powers 
as yet undeveloped and, indeed, unsus- 
pected. It will be the good fortune of 
the scientists of the twentieth century to 
bring to light the hidden and more 
subtle forces which are underlying the 
vast and mighty powers of Nature. 

Now, as Bishop Butler, in his day, 
traced an analogy between religion and 
the constitution and course of Nature, 
we may, following humbly in the great 
bishop’s steps, trace an analogy between 
these new and subtle forces of Nature 
and the more mysterious spiritual forces 
of the Christian religion. The truth of 
God is unchangeable, but there are 
heights and depths in revealed truth yet 
undiscovered. ‘*He revealeth His secret 
to His servants.” And as His servants 
walk in the light of the Lord they know, 
from happy experience, that ‘‘ the secret 
of the Lord is with them that fear Him.” 
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after the deeper truths 
holy faith we have the 
* The Spirit searcheth all 


search 
most 


In our 
of our 
sure promise: 


things, yea, the deep things of God.” 
We look back to the days of the 
blessed Reformation, and we find that 


the great doctrine then re-discovered was 
JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH ONLY. This 

doctrine has been a mighty 
force in the religious life of 
since Reformation times. All 
divines have reiterated—have 
this central dogma of Protes- 


wholesom: 
spiritual 
our nation 
our great 


emphasised 


tantism in their sermons and writings. 
But in that one supreme truth we have 


discovered other spiritual forces. Wrapped 


up in it, or closely allied to it, are more 


subtle doctrines, necessary to the per- 
fecting of our life and the sanctifying 
of our characters. 

In recent years we have heard much 
about sanctification by faith—of personal 
holiness—of the purifying work of the 
Holy Ghost—of cleansing and consecra- 
tion. These truths now occupy a most 
prominent place in Christian teaching. 
Not salvation from the wrath of God, 
but salvation from the power and 


dominion of sin, is the ery of the human 
heart. Men feel that ** Holiness unto the 
Lord” must be the controlling thought 
in heart and life. This searching after 
the “deep things of God” has not been 
without error and exaggeration: but 
thousands have been led on from height 
to height in the things of God, and 


have made discoveries in the wondrous 
grace of God, in the keeping power of 
God, and in the purifying work of the 


Holy Ghost, unto the fuller sanctitication 
of their souls. 
If the sixteenth 


the doctrine of 


century re-discovered 
justification by faith, 
we may truly say the nineteenth cen- 
tury re-discovered the doctrine’ of 
sanctification by faith. The twentieth 
century will find the Church of God 
applying in a more practical way, to 
personal life, this most necessary doctrine. 
Many of us have discovered that in the 


IN NATURE 


AND IN GRACE. oll 


gifts and graces, which, when seized by 


the regenerated spirit of man, mean a 
life of victory over sin, a life of love, 
and sacrifice, and real God-likeness. 
The Church of God is beginning to 
recognise more and more that not by 
might, or by power of human energy 
and organisation, but by the Spirit, 
sinners are saved and the redeemed 


perfected. It is the impartation of the 
spiritual energies of the Holy Ghost to 
the weakened and degenerated spirit of 
man which not only gives it life, but 
makes it strong in the Lord and in the 
power of His might. And many of God's 
children are awakening to this truth— 
that for them there are new spiritual 
forces to be found in the Holy Ghost 
forces to be laid hold of by faith, unto 
the sanctification of life. 

If the **Conventions on Holiness” have 
multiplied and increased in recent years, 
it is because they are meeting a “ felt 
need.” Men and women are everywhere 
hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
hess. 


There is a deep longing in the heart 


of the redeemed for a closer walk with 
God. The prayer goes up continually 
from ten thousand of the saints, that 


they may be “filled with all the fulness 
of God.” The ery is for more holiness, 
more of ‘“‘the power of the Spirit of 


God.” This ery finds articulation in a 
new literature. The writings of Bishop 
Moule, and Andrew Murray, and F. B. 


Meyer, testify to the deep and passionate 
desire in the Church of God for the 
power of the Spirit. “I believe in the 
Holy Ghost” is no longer a lost creed. 
It is the Spirit Himself Who has created 
this strong desire for holiness—for every 
thought of holiness is His alone—and 
He Who has created the desire will not 
fail to meet it in all His fulness and in 
all His power. This is our joy and hope 
in the Holy Ghost. He will not fail to 
sanctify those whom He hath regenerated. 
The ery of every earnest soul must ever 
be—‘** Come, O great Spirit of the Father 


Person of the Holy Ghost, and in the and of the Son, and work in us all, to 
power of the Holy Ghost, there are the perfecting of that life which Thou 
wondrous renewing, reviving, restoring imparted to us in our regeneration.” 




















rous eyes, 
In whose depths reflected unsung 
poetry lies, 
What impressions have you of this 
world so wide ? 
Do its streets seem golden? Do your 
princes ride, 
Clad in shining armour, holding lance in 
rest, 
To the aid of maidens wrongfully op- 
pressed ? 
Is each room a_ palace, every man a 
throng, 
Every friend a fairy, every voice a 
song ? 
Tell me, Sonny Sahib, as you round-eyed 
look, 
Do you find such pleasure in Life’s Picture 
Book ? 


] ITTLE Sonny Sahib, with those wond- 

























Little Sonny Sahib, when those wond- 
rous eyes 

Learn to look more deeply at what 
underlies : 

May the song of promise still its sweet- 
ness keep, 

Sun-kissed wavelets, dancing, hide the 
currents deep. 

May the world’s hobgoblins ‘gainst you 
strive in vain, 

And your friends, the fairies, by your 
side remain. 

May no evil magic oer you cast its 
spell, 

Nor the watching augurs aught but 
good foretell 

And so, Sonny Sahib, as you dim-eyed 
look, 

May you thank the Giver for Life's 

Picture Book. 





A. DEMAIN GRANGE. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS | 


Bebe and Bees man who had been 
thing better and 1 
they had been sent, and are 


brutally cruel to 


Homer, children of a 
intellectual than nail-making, have, on their father’s death, been withdrawn from the colleges to which 


d burns her badly. 


3 ar 
sessie, a 





Bessie away, first t ] 

of the Saach, who is something of a money-lender, they set out for a co-operative colony neat 
on the way by Fred 

Reginald Oswestry 

to deliver it, and prevar'cates when Sylvia asks about 


determines to put at the 
home of the Follys, and attempts by bullying to get Bessie back, 
detected by Fred Folly Nebo appears on the scene in time 

1 to escape “for Bessie’s sake. 


intruder is al e 
to her 


them, unknown husband, makes a will, leaving het 

fatal, and h leath occurs in time to 

Nebo has already taken possession of 

death, and hands him the will. Although he strongly suspects that 
do nothing face of the verdict of “‘ Accidental death” returned 
ont of the cottag which is now his, 

her br llys to find the girl are unavailing. 


ind the fF 


negotiating \ s stepfather for it, 





the nailer \itigate the hardships of a labour dispute. 
Homer into Wales, and about the same time Sylvia learns by 
and that she garded by the family as the author of his exile. 


anxious to give 


forced by Adonijah Saach, the man whom their mother 
This embitters Nebo, and, after a violent scene with his stepfather, he takes 
home of the Allfours, a curious family of cripples; and when they are 


und Sylvia Folly, who take pity on the girl's weakness and offer shelter to the pair. 
, and sends him by her brother a love token on the eve of his departure for the West Indies, but Fred neglects 
its reception. 
r disposal for allotment gardens a farm which she owns. 


to save Fred from the 
Saach ill-treats his wife, 
property, in the event of her death, to Nebo. 


und Saach retaliates by carrying off Bessie during het 
Meanwhile, 
and uses part of the purchase money to aid in establishing a co-operative association among 
Abraham Allfours brings Fred Folly word that he has tracked Bessie 
accident that 


By S. Baring-Gould, Author of 
‘* Mehalah,”’ ‘‘ Court Royal,”’ 
Etc. 
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them an edneation that would fit them for some- 


marries, to help in his work. Adonijah is 


thence at the command 
but are overtaken 


driven 
Bromsgrove, 
Sylvia is in love with 
Nebo interests Sylvia in the life of the nailers, and she 
Saach puts in an appearance at Clentham, the 
Next night he burglariously enters the house, but is 
Saach, and, to his surprise, the 
with 


injuries prove 


but fails. 
violence of 

to the Allfours for refuge, 
Her 


who flees and while 


break off negotiations upon which her husband has entered for the sale of her property. 
Miss Folly’s farm, the Royd, when Abraham Allfours brings 


the news of his mother's 


his stepfather had a hand in his mother’s death, Nebo can 


him 


promises to turn Saach 
All the efforts of 
who had 


by the coroner's jury. However, he 


brother's absence. 


Nebo sells his property to the men been 


her love-token has never reached Reginald Oswestry, 
Nebo, re behaif of 


urning from a journey on his society, is 


waylaid by his stepfather and a worthless Irishman, Pat Murphy, but escapes without hurt. 


CHAPTER XL. 


IN VAIN. 
“It were all one 
That I should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it; so far above me.’ 
All’s Well that Ends Well, i. 1. 





gf EXT morning, after the dis- 
covery of the mistake-—in 
fact, on the very same 


morning as that on which 
the encounter of Nebo with 
his stepfather and _ Pat 
Murphy took place—Sylvia 
came down to breakfast later than usual. She 
had not slept during the night, appalled by the 
error committed by her brother, who, as was 


965 


now obvious, had delivered to Reginald the 
paper containing tobacco in lieu of that in 
which was enclosed the rose. 

Reginald had received this package as a 


refusal, and as a pert recommendation to mind 
his tobacco-growing and think no more of her 
who sent the message. 

That she had inadvertently deeply wounded 
an honourable man, that she had treated his 
serions offer with apparent flippancy, caused 
her infinite distress. And, although Fred had 
undertaken immediately to write to his friend, 
and explain the blunder that had been com- 
mitted, it was by no means certain that the 
which had broken off would be 

Anyhow, weeks must 


been 
many 


relation 


restored. elapse 








914 THE 
before she could learn 
tion was received 

To Lady Oswestry nothing, of course, would 
be said. It was certain that Reginald had 
confided to his mother the slight that had been 
offered him, this fully explained her 
conduct and words to Sylvia. 

It was not Sylvia’s place, nor did it comport 
with her dignity, to undeceive the lady. That 
she must leave to Reginald, who was the person 
the error which had been 


how Fred’s communica- 


and 


most concerned in 
committed. 
On consideration, Sylvia could not condemn 


her brother harshly. It was quite possible 
that he might have put one packet in one 
pocket and the other in another. It was 


hardly his place to open what she had closed 
up and so pry into her affairs with Reginald. 
Not till day was breaking did Sylvia sink 
into and then slept long and 
heavily. 
When 


sleep, she 
the breakfast-room, 
the butler said to her, “I beg your pardon, 
miss, but Mr. Frederick He went 
by the eight o’clock train, and had his break- 
fast at He left a note to which 
he desired me respectfully to call your at- 
tention.” 

Anyone more observant than Turnbull would 
have seen by the pale face and red eyes of 
Sylvia that she had passed a bad night ; but 
it is the duty of a _ well-trained butler to 
notice nothing in his master or mistress, and 
the obsequious domestic who drew aside the 
chair for Sylvia to*take her place at the 
table, and then adjusted it for her to sink 
into, was equal to what was required of him. 

The girl saw a note on her plate, sealed ; and 
waited, with a show of indifference, till Turn- 
bull, having attended to her requirements, had 


she descended to 
has 


gone, 


seven. has 


left the room, before she broke the seal. The 
letter ran as follows: 

“My Dear Sister,—I have made up my 
mind. What has occurred has decided me. 


A thousand times do I express to you my 
deep sorrow for having perpetrated such a 
hideous blunder. I have written to Reggy a 
full explanation, and have enclosed in my letter 
I have not the smallest doubt 


the dried rose. 
in my mind that, now all is explained, he 
will return and claim the best of good girls 


as his own. I have offered to go out to the 
plantation and take his place. Some time ago 
he tried hard to persuade me to accompany 
him to Andros, and try my fortune in tobacco- 


planting. At the time, however, I did not 
care about doing anything. You see, Sylvia, 
I did not then know that I was bound to 
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justify my existence. Now all that is changed, 
I must not only work because a loafer has no 
right to live at all, but because I shal! have 
someone else to maintain by my exertions, | 
think, Sylvia, that if I am over the seas and 
far away with a certain person, then you will 
be freed from those social 
which you so dread. I have just received a 
letter from Nebo to say that be returns to- 
day, instead of on Saturday, and he asks me 
to go to the Royd and see him. Well—that 
is not possible. I go elsewhere: you can guess 
in what direction. But will you be so good 
as to drive there and explain everything to him! 
Tel! him what you know or can 
intentions, and say that | shall not return till 
[I have seen Bessie.—Ever your penitent 
“FRED.” 


embarrassments 


guess of my 


Sylvia folded up the letter and put it into 
her pocket. 

As she did not know at what Nebo 
would be back, she postponed driving to the 
Royd till the afternoon. 

She would have to inform Nebo that her 
brother had fully made up his mind to ask 
Bessie to share his fortunes; and Sylvia was 
uneasy as to the manner in which the young 
nailer would the information. 

On reaching the lane leading to the farm, 
Sylvia saw Nebo there stooping and looking 
about the ground. She drew up, and said, 
‘*Have you lost anything, Nebo?” 

“T spilt my bag of nails here,” he replied; 
“the boy Hand was sent to pick them up, 
but I thought it advisable to make a search 
myself, lest he should have overlooked some, 
and an accident happen to one of the horses.” 

“Come on to the house. I have a 
for you from my brother, who is from home.” 

Nebo accordingly followed. 

As soon as she was within, Sylvia extended 


hour 


recelve 


message 


her gloved hand, and said, “I have good 
news for you. Bessie has been found.” 
“So I have just learned from Hand. But 


he was unable to tell me where she is, or 
any particulars.” 

“She is among the Welsh mountains at a 
place called Bwich. Shut the door, please, and 
spare me ten minutes.” 

“Miss Folly,” said Nebo, “ it is seldom now 
that you do me the honour of coming to the 
Royd. Of late you have been here hardly at 
all, and I am only too happy to be allowed 
now the privilege of seeing you.” 

There was an excitement in his manner that 
struck her. It was due to the adventure he 
had met with that morning. But of this she 


knew nothing. But there was something elsc 
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in him that caught her attention. Formerly 
he had been stolid, stubborn, and with the 
look of a man’ who had enemies all around 


him whom he must defeat. Now there was in 
him a brightness and jubilation as though he 


were a victor, This was due to his having 
in the bank the sum of twelve hundred 
pounds. Hitherto, he had never possessed of 


his own as many shillings. Nor had he ever 
dreamed of the possibility arising of his having 
a deposit in the bank. It was true that he 
proposed making over half the sum to his 
but this did not diminish the sense of 
consequence that he enjoyed at the present. 
Twelve hundred pounds to Nebo was a vast 
sum, and he was unable to suppress the elation 
that the possession of such a sum caused him. 

Sylvia seated herself in the arm-chair, and 
Nebo placed himself at the table. 

“Has Fred told you anything about—about 
his feelings for Bessie?” she inquired nervously. 

“He allowed me to divine them. He never 
spoke openly about the matter.” 

“Well, he has more than liked her for some 
time. Now he is gone to Bwich. He started 
this morning early to see her and tell her his 
mind. You must understand, Nebo, that there 
has been a struggle going on within him 
because—well, it was impossible under the then 


sister, 


to come to the 
reached. <As_ it 
taken 
necessary for me 


circumstances for him 
has now 


change has 


existing 
determination he 
happens, an unexpected 
place, into which it is not 
to enter. I believe that now Fred has resolved 
on leaving England for the West Indies.” 

“Mr. Folly leave!” exclaimed Nebo aghast ; 
“but he must not go. We want him for the 
Association. He should be our president.” 

“He will not leave at once—not for some 
little time, and not until the Co-operative 
Nailers’ Association is in full swing, and can 
get on his assistance. But go he will. 
You know,’ smile fluttering on her 
lips, “it is your doctrine, Nebo, that a 
man is bound to justify his existence.” 

“But he is is working with 
me most cordially for the good ef the nailers 
of the Waste Moor and elsewhere.” 

“This will not occupy him permanently. 
He has but a very small income of his own, 
to support him should he marry, 
that the Association 


without 
with a 
own 


doing so—he 


not enough 
and you ao not 
a mine of gold to the promoters? 


suppose 


will prove 
That would indeed be a falsifying of its 
principles. So he must work for his livelihood, 


and an opening has presented itself—tobacco- 


planting in the island of Andros. I believe 


that he intends to leave England, and—if she 
will consent to take him—not alone.” 
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“ Bessie is not a poor girl,” said Nebo, toss- 
ing his head; “she has six hundred pounds 
of her own.” 

“That will come in as a very welcome help 
to setting up house in a strange land. | 
did not -suppose that she had anything.” 


“Yes,” said Nebo; “and I also possess the 
same sum. I sold the land and cottages that 


belonged to my mother for the sum of twelve 
hundred pounds.” 

“Indeed! Who has bought them?” 

“A company that is about to turn the fire- 
clay of the subsoil into account.” 


“Why, Nebo, you have blossomed into a 
capitalist.” 

The young man looked blank. 

“What did you say some while ago? That 


the capitalist is the curse of the country. | 
fear, Nebo, that you are come into the same 
condemnation as myself. I suspect that you 
are beginning to discover that all truths do 
not go through a needle’s eye, and that all 
rights are not so simple as the addition table. 
The solar system acts only by the balance of 
two opposed forces, that of repulsion and that 
of attraction ; it is the equilibrium that results 
from the one neutralising the other that saves 
us from flying into space, the wreck of a 
world. It is the same in the universe of 
man. There are forces that conflict, and should 
one prevail that which ruin 
would result.” 

“T cannot allow that. But, as matters stand, 
one must perforce accommodate oneself to 
existing conditions, though under protest. In 
a State organised on Socialistic principles no- 
thing would induce me to hold this wealth.” 

“Because there would in it be no room for 

free will—you would all be 


over opp ses 


the exercise of 
automata.” 
Nebo started up. 
this,” he said with a 
colour mounted and his eye 
Miss Folly, if your brother 
Bessie, is it too—too daring of me to say 
“Nebo, do not say it,” said Sylvia, rising ; 


“Do not let us speak of 
burst of energy, as his 
kindled. “Qh. 
can think — of 


” 





“for your own sake do not say it. What 
you are thinking of is sheer impossibility. 


Leave the word unsaid. I have told you what 
I had to tell. Let us regard each other as 
friends. A friend you will ever be to me. 
You have done me incalculable good. I shall 
respect you, admire you, fight your battles— 
only if you say that word, you separate us 
for ever.” 

He looked at her steadily. 

“Why so! Will you not tell me that?” 

“Nebo—my heart has long ago been given 
to another.” 
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His head sank, he turned aside and said 
sullenly, “It is because I am not a gentle- 
man.” 

“Nebo, it is because, before ever I knew 
you, my heart had been won by another.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 
BWLCH. 


“Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 

And merrily hent the stile-a: 

A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.” 
The Winter’s Tale, iv. 2. 
RED FOLLY sped by express to Shrews- 
bury, but thence he progressed at a 
crawl. 

The line, as soon as it had left the 
comparatively level land, and had crossed into 
the Principality, with its tossed surface, ascended 
a valley, and the train halted at every little 
station; and these stations were, as far as 
appearance went, planted without relevance to 
any collection of houses in immediate prox- 
imity. At each stopping place, moreover, the 
train waited, much as does a ’bus, till a 
sufficient number of passengers should arrive 
to make it worth its while to proceed. Suck 
anticipations were, however, rarely fulfilled, for 
on this line passengers were few: those taken 
up were a party on its way to a burial, and 
some discouraged commercial travellers. 

An incurable languor seemed to have taken 
possession of the engine. Although the train 
was considerably behind the advertised time, 
no effort was made to get up speed and 
recover lost time. 

Each halt served as an opportunity for the 
guard and stoker to enter into a political or 
theological discussion with the station-master 
and the porter in the Cymric vernacular. 

Each also afforded ample occasion for some 
schoolboys to break forth from their compart- 
ment and put pennies in the slot of an 
apparatus for supplying chocolate and _ toffee. 

The scenery was certainly fine. The rounded 
shoulders of the mountains were still flushed 
with heather in its last stage, before finally 
dropping its bells and retiring for its long 
winter sleep, and the pasture by the dancing 
river was of a lush autumnal green. 

Possibly the guard of the train, as an ardent 
patriot, was possessed with the notion that such 
scenery was too good to be passed over rapidly ; 
that it should be studied at ease, marked atten- 
tively, and be soberly digested ; that to sweep the 
passengers along too swiftly was to commit an 
injustice to the beautiful landscape. 

Such an opinion was likely to be confirmed in 
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the mind of Fred by the conduct of the few 
natives who were taken up by the train and 
entered his compartment. In English with a 
Welsh intonation he was asked by each what 
opinion he had formed of Wales, and whether 
he had seen in England anything approaching 
fhe magnificence of the scenery into which he 
was being ushered ? 

Fred had arrived too early at Shrewsbury 
to care for a meal, and had been so thrift 
less as not to provide himself with a luncheon 
basket. He had reckoned on getting some 
food at a refreshment-room as he proceeded 
further on his way and so soon as his inner man 
proclaimed its need for the same. But at 
the small stations along the line there were 
no provisions obtainable. At one alone was 
there a refreshment saloon, but, as this one 
had failed as a commercial enterprise some 
three years previously, it had been abandoned. 
The room remained, but was locked, and the 
counters were bare of everything save dust. 

It was interesting to a stranger to hear 
Welsh talked both on the platform and by 
the few country people who travelled on the 
line, but, however interesting to the inquiring 
mind, the Cymric language was not filling 
to the empty stomach. Fred became very 
ravenous. He had breakfasted at seven, and 
now the hour was between one and two. 

At any other time he would have enjoyed 
the scenery, but he was now too much 
occupied by the double craving for food and 
for seeing Bessie to be in a proper frame of 
mind to appreciate the landscape. 

The train was economically combined for 
both goods and passenger traffic. Repeatedly 
it backed and hooked on, or backed and 
disengaged, trucks on sidings. These trucks, 
if empty, had been previously charged with 
cattle or slates for the lowlands; if full, 
were laden with coals, or iron, or pottery. To 
add to the delay, the train was detained by 
the fact that a portion of the line was out 
of repair, and navvies were engaged upon it. 
The engine accordingly whistled and slowed 
as it approached this division, and _ crept 
cautiously between rows of workmen leaning 
on their picks and shovels and looking on, 
and passing through dense volumes of mal- 
odorous tar and coal smoke, before it could 
resume its somewhat swifter speed. 

Fred had enough to occupy his mind. 

He was vexed with himself for his in- 
advertence in delivering, as from his sister, 
the wrong packet to Reginald Oswestry. This, 
he was now aware, had occasioned her much 
trouble, and he could not doubt had given 
equal distress of mind to Reginald. 
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He had not, however, the smallest doubt 
that his friend would accept his explanation 
and hail it with gratitude, hastily return to 
England, and come to a satisfactory under- 
standing with Sylvia. 

If Reginald married Fred’s sister, this would 
necessarily alter the condition of the life of 


Fred himself, who would no longer be able 
to live with Sylvia at no cost to himself. 
So soon as Reginald returned, then Fred 


was resolved that he would come to an arrange- 
ment with him that he should himself go 
forth to the West Indian plantation and 
manage the business on which Reginald had 
been engaged. And, further, he was equaily 
resolved not to go alone, 

Presently ensued a longer delay than previ- 
ously. The engine was about to ascend a 
steep gradient, and required refreshment. It 
was detached and run along to the side of an 
apparatus for supplying its necessities, 
there it received the requisite amount of 
water through a hose, while the personnel of 
the train and station entered into a lively 
argument as to the respective qualifications of 
two local candidates for an approaching 
election. The boiler of the engine was gorged 
long before the disputants had come to a period 
in their discussion: 

Meanwhile Fred had 


and 


been much distracted 
from his meditations by the attention of a 
small child with a heavy cold in its head, 
which was travelling under the supervision of 
an indulgent mother. . This child, that could 
walk, and had recently acquired the faculty of 
speech, traced in Fred a certain resemblance 
to an acquaintance of the name of Barker, 


and after eyeing the young gentleman with 
great attention it wriggled from its mother’s 


knee, impatiently rejecting her offer to employ 
a pocket-handkerchief on its face, and toddling 
up to Fred, with an insidious grin, put its lands 
on his knees and said, “ Wull, Mr. Barker !” 
The infantile pronunciation at once convinced 


Fred that the child was of pure English 
extraction. 
Fred, ever disposed to be courteous and 


kindly, took some notice of the advances of 
the infant. The mother, smiling, said, “You 
must excuse him, sir, there is a gentleman in 
the haberdashery line calls at our ‘ouse, and, 
as you are like him, my little one has mis- 
taken you for that gentleman.” 

Fred expressed himself flattered by the mis- 


take, and at the next station dropped two 
pennies into the slot and provided himself 
with two packets of butter-scotch for the 


delectation of the infant. 
Unhappily for him, this served to seal the 
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interest taken in him by the child. It refused 
to remain in the constraint of its mother’s 
arms. With hands and face smeared with dilute 
toffee, it persisted in staggering across the 
carriage. Placing its palms on Fred’s knees— 
clothed in a light grey that took every stain—it 
repeated its salutation of “Wull, Mr. Barker!” 
At length the train drew up at Bwlch 
Station, and Fred left with a sense of vast 
relief. There was a small hotel near the 
station, and he entered to order some luncheon, 
whilst a trap was being got ready to convey 
him to Bwlch itself. 

Of food, there was, however, nothing to be 
had, save a rasher of eggs, bread, 
and cheese; and, although a conveyance was 
kept at the inn, it was not then available, as 
the horse was not at home, the host having 
ridden it to a mecting at a place five miles 
distant that had been convened relative to 
the drawing up of a programme for a_ local 
Eisteddfodd ; and as considerable difference of 
opinion and heated controversy might be antici- 
pated over this programme, the host was not 
expected home till late at night. 

Accordingly Fred had to make a meal on 
the simple provisions that the little inn was 
able to furnish, after which he started on foot 
for Bwlch. The road was excellent, a highway 
running up a lateral valley watered by a feeder 
of the river by which the train had promenaded 
for some hours, and leading to a into 
another main artery of drainage to the Welsh 


Road 


bacon, 


pass 


uplands. The mountains on one side were 
purple with shadow, on the other were bathed 
in amber light that glowed in the bracken 
already touched with the early frost. The 


road wound as a white ribbon upwards through 
the tortuous glen, above the brawling stream, 


across little bridges that spanned diminutive 
tributaries, tracing continuously upwards the 
main stream till it dwindled from a brook to 


a rivulet, and finally contracted to a_ trickle 
The beautiful seenery and the satisfaction 
consequent on a meal combined to restore the 
tone of Fred’s mind, and, although his eye 
noted several marks left on his trousers by 
the patronising paws of innocence, he only 
laughed and said, “Another contribution to 
Sylvia’s rummage sale.” 

At the source of the trickle was Bwlch, a 
gap in the mountains, a saddle over which the 


road passed to descend into another main 
arterial valley by another lateral glen. 
The village itself was entirely modern. Not 


a house in it was over thirty years of age. 
It consisted of two rows of dwellings drawn 
up face to face, like partners for Sir Roger de 
Coverley. 
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They were separated from each other by the 
entire width of the road, each precisely fifteen 
feet from the centre, and therefore thirty feet 
ypart. Each house consisted of a lower and an 
storey, all white-plastered, and 
looked anemic; all over with 
plum-coloured slate, and none had any garden in 
front. All were equally decent, equally respect- 
able. ind altogether hideous. Almost all these 
houses were inhabited by small traders, and 
such had plate-glass shop fronts, most of them 
decorated with a Parisian beauty in chromo- 
lithograph, cut out and pasted against the pane, 
indicating with a smirk the entrance to the 
shop. The remaining dwellings were occupied 
by quiet people who had retired from business, 
their evening of life 
the chapel, 
their in- 


uppel were 


were roofed 


and spent 
in the politics of 
which alone engrossed 
terests. 

Bwich had called into 
existence and lived—it can hardly 
be said throve—on an annual 
cattle fair that was very largely 
attended. 

The farmers who dwelt on the 
pants, and the dols and 
hafods about, drew from the local 
grocer their supplies of tea and 
sugar, and from the general store 
almost everything 6lse, from penny 
packets of stationery to boots and 


been 


bryns, 


paint and ironmongery. 

There was an inn at Bwlch, 
kept by the general dealer, at one 
end of the street, and a chapel at 
the other, with a burial-ground 
attached, stocked with monuments 
bearing Welsh inscriptions. 

The parish church was three 
miles distant, in a secluded spot, 
selected by some primitive saint 
for its inaccessibility. Beside it 
was the vicarage, and near it one 
farm, and the Sunday congrega- 
tion averaged half a dozen wor- 
shippers. 

As Fred was about to enter 
long street, a girl rose 
from a hollow in the ground 
the road carrying a couple 
of pitchers, one in each hand, and 


recognised Bessie. 


the one 
beside 


instantly he 
She had come to the well to 
etch a supply of water for the 
requirements of the household 
during the evening and ensuing 


morning. 


Bessie started at seeing him, 
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and set the pitchers hastily on the ground, fear 
ing lest in her agitation she should drop them. 

Fred strode up to her at once. 
said he, and caught her by both 
hands and held her. 

He looked with ardent eyes into her pure 
sweet face, and noted how well she seemed. 
The fresh mountain air had slightly tanned her, 
and it had ripened her smooth cheeks, bringing 
a healthy colour into them. 

Bessie looked down and did not speak; but 
Fred felt the hands he held tremble within his 
own. At last, unable to resist the magnetic 
spell of his steady eyes, she was constrained 
to lift hers and then, each in one look had 


4 ” 
Jessie ! 


told everything to the other. 
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“It was lifted to speak to him.”—y. 92. 
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So they stood, with eyes that drank of each 
other’s soul, and within their hearts it was 
as though the sun shone and they were filled 
with light and with warmth. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
FINNON-VAIDOC. 
“TI am angling now, 
Though you perceive me not how I give line.” 
The Winter's Tale, i, 2. 
. AM going to carry the water home,” said 

Bessie. 

“You shall do nothing of the sort,” ex- 
claimed Fred, and snatched the pitchers 
from her hands. 

“You are spilling the water,’ said Bessie, 
laughing, “and I must refill.” 

“T will do that.” 

“You really must allow me to carry the 
pitchers,” entreated Bessie, ‘or we shall set 
all Bwich agog and create prodigious scandal.” 

“T care naught for that. I am going to 
bear for you every burden, and may all be as 
limpid as this spring water.” 

“Tt is from the Holy Well.” 

“And all as sacred,” added Fred, and looked 
at her with a happy smile. 

In the little friendly struggle a good deal of 
the water had been upset, and Bessie returned 
down the steps to the fountain. 

The well was enclosed within a rude structure 
buried in the ground, to which steps descended; 
within it was the pleasant murmur of a falling 
stream. 

“Tt is called Finnon-vaidoc,” said the girl. 
“And the people declare that a prince Madoc 
called it forth with his staff, and drank of it, 
before he sailed for the Isles of the Blessed 
in the western sea, and that those who drank 
of it never thirsted more till they reached the 
new and wondrous land beyond the setting 
sun.” 

“Give mea draught, Bessie,” said Fred, “and 
drink yourself. We also shall sail ere long for 
the isles where, I trust, happiness awaits us 
beyond the western sun.” 

She did not understand him, but she passed 
to him one of the brimming pitchers, and he 


put it to his lips and drank deep. “Oh!” 
said he, “what cool and delicious water. 
Here’s to our future im this blessed draught. 


Drink also, Bessie !” 


She complied, and again dipped the pitcher. 
She stood below. There was not room for two 
on the steps. He was above. The evening sun 
shone upon her pleasant face as it was lifted 
to speak to him, and it sparkled in her large 
dark eyes. She wore nothing on her head, her 
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abundant beautiful dark hair alone covered jt 
—neatly arranged as was ever the case with 
Bessie. 

“They tell,” said Bessie, “that there ig a 
golden fish swims in this well, but it is only 
visible by the elect on Midsummer Day.” 

“IT see two holy wells, deep and crystal clear, 
and a gold-fish in each,” said Fred, looking 
down into the limpid orbs of Bessie. 

“Tt is the sun,” explained the girl, colouring, 

“It is the precious soul—priceless beyond 
gold—deep beneath,” said Fred. 

Then she came up, but he insisted on taking 
the pitchers from her. 

“You must not carry them,” she said, “nor 
walk beside me. You have no idea how you 
would shock the susceptibilities of these people.” 

“But how, then, am I to see and talk with 
you?” 

“You must come to the shop and ask fora 
strap and buckle, or pretend to be a dealer 
in leather.” She laughed as she said it; slie 
was glad at heart, the happiness bubbling up 
in her, irrepressible. 

“T am hanged if I do—I will not pretend 
anything. I want my Bessie in a straight- 
forward way, and I do not care who knows 
it. Bessie, are they kind to you?” 

“Oh, very kind.” 

“Not too kind, I trust,” said he. 

She did not understand his meaning. 

“These people here are most kind and 
affectionate, when not quarrelling.” 

“T don’t like their being so affectionate. 
Tell me about the saddler’s wife. Is she very 
bad ?” 

“She is a delicate and failing woman.” 

“And the saddler, is he affectionate ?” 

“Very much, could hardly be more so.” 

“Humph! To his wife?” 

“To whom else do you suppose }?” 

“Look here, Bessie. As I was in the train 
I heard a story that rather discomposed me. 
The people spoke in English, so I was able 
to follow them. One was telling the other 
about a certain David Jones, a bald-headed 
grocer, whose wife was thought to be dying. 
She called him to her bedside and made him 
sit down, and said, ‘David, I have been 
thinking of the children, and how desolate 
they will be without me. When I am gone, 
I consider that you could not do better than 
take Mary Davies!’ ‘So do I,’ replied the 
grocer, ‘and I have already spoken to her 
about it.’ ‘You have, have you?’ exclaimed the 
dying woman, rising in bed; and she caught 
her husband a slap on his bald pate, and said, 
‘Then you shan’t have her. I won’t die.” And 
she didn’t. It was hard lines for Mary Davies 
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—that was the only moral drawn by the people 
in the train who were speaking of the incident. 
Now, Bessie, I do trust that the saddler has 
not had one eye open on you whilst the other 
has been on his sickly, death-stricken wife.” 

Bessie Jaughed, so did Fred, and yet there 
was a tinge of anxiety in his mirth. 

“The saddler is devoted to 
his wife,” Bessie. 

“Ts there any other male 
in the house beside this pre- 
cious saddler?” asked Fred. 

“There is Ben, the appren- 


said 


tice.” 

“ Ben — how 
old is he ?” 

* About 
and-twenty.” 

“Is he very 
kind ?” 

“He is a 
good - natured 
lad.” 

“He has not 


one- 


been officiously attentive, 
has he?” 
Bessie looked at Fred 


with a puzzled expression. 
Then, instead of answering, 
she “We must not — 
be seen walking together 
through the village. It 
s not customary here.” 

“What care 1?” 

“But 
it is not pleasant " 
to be considered as 
lost to all sense of 
propriety. Customs differ in different 
places.” 

“Hang it, Bess! We are a Worces- 
tershire lad and his wench, and glad 
that all the world should know it.” 

“It will offend the saddler and his 
wife.” 

“Bother the 


said, 


I do care: 


saddler and his lot! 

I trust it is not Ben who will be most sore.” 
“T did not say that the dear, kind good 

people with whom I am ‘would be sore, but 

that it would offend their prejudices. And as 


they have considered me, it is right that I 


should consider them.” 
“Very well, Bessie, I will lag behind. Is 
inn at Bwich?” 


there an 

“Yes, humble, but clean.” 

‘I will put up there, and thence make a 
formal call on your saddler, and if I see any- 
thing I do like in Ben—kick him.” 

“Why do you recur to Ben?” 


not 
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“Because he has been as a burden on my 
mind ever since I heard his name. I have 
imagined all kinds of things. I thought that, 
as a matter of course, he would fall in love 
with you. And then, [ did not know how you 
regarded me. I thought that perhaps you might 


have entertained some resentment against me 
for having forced you to 
remain away from Nebo 


and my sister.” 

“You should not have 
thought that. I could not 
feel other than kindly 
towards one who gave me 
such beautiful roses, and 
helped to make a flower- 
varden for me.” 





” TD) 


quick as ever you can.’ "—p. ‘2.5. 

Then Fred strode forward, ahead of her, and 
came swinging into the main and actually 
only street of Bwich, whistling: 


“ And all the tunes that he could play 
Were ‘ Over the hills and far away.” 


He entered the door of the little hostelry, 
ordered supper and a bed, then ran back to 
the doorway and stood there to watch Bessie 
go by carrying the pitcher. 

She did not turn her head, and look towards 
him, but he saw a dimple form in her cheek 
and a merry curl come on her lips. 
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Leaning forward, he watched her as she 
entered a house. “Oh!” said he, “there is the 
blessed saddler, and there the confounded Ben.” 

An hour later he was in the shop; and after 
preliminary discussion as to when the great 
annual fair would take place, what was the 
price of horses and beasts, whether the saddling 
trade promised extension at Bwich, Fred, assum- 
ing an expression of simplicity said: 
“By the way, you have here with you one 
Elizabeth Homer.” 

“ Aye, sir, hark! she’s getting to sing finely.” 

Then from the kitchen could be heard a song, 
sung in three parts, a delicately beautiful Welsh 
melody. 

Fred was insensible te its what 
occupied his attention was a male voice sing- 
ing the third. 

“Who is that—the asked Fred. 

“ Ben, my apprentice,” answered the saddler ; 
“he’s got a fine tenor, you should hear 
him and Bessie Homer im a duet, or he in 
“ Love in thine eye ever dwells ”—it’s magnificent. 


blank 


loveliness : 


mal 


and 


It’s worth your coming to Bwlch to hear. 1’1l 
get him to sing it presently.” 
“Thank you, not just at present. I—I have 


been sent here about this same Bessie Homer. 
She is required back at the Royd, which is 


the farm where her brother lives; she is to 
return, not with me, but with him—his name 
is Nebo. He will fetch her on Saturday. | 


was coming this way, to admire your beautiful 
mountains, and, it may be, to hear some of your 
world-famous singers, so I volunteered to convey 
the message. You will kindly give it to her.” 

“Oh, sir, will you come in, after your supper 
and hear us sing? I take a bass, and, though 
[ say it, not a bad one. And I'll make Bessie 
and Ben sing a duet together.” 

“T should vastly prefer Bessie without Ben,” 
said Fred, gloomily. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
A WARNING. 


*‘ Meseemes the world is runne quite out of square, 
From the first point of his appointed source ; 
And being once amisse growes daily wourse and wourse.” 
Faérie Queene, v. 1. 


4 HE formation of the Co-operative Associ- 
ation had made the master nailers 
uneasy, especially when they learned 


that it was backed up with a good 
deal of capital. Many of them were working 
men, as already intimated, honest and good- 
hearted, but, good or bad, they alike represented 
a system that was mischievous. It was, how- 
ever, called into existence by the exigencies of 
the working nailer. 


THE QU/VER, 


Too often the shortness of money was due 
to preventible causes, to the head of the house 
being addicted to drink or to betting. There js 
no credit allowed in the tavern, and the code of 
honour among all bettors in every rank of life 
exacts immediate payment. When the money 
that had been earned in the week was swallowed 
on the Saturday and Monday, or was lost in 
gambling on the Sunday, then the dilemma arose 
—the family, the wife and the children must live, 
There was no money at hand with which to buy 
bread and meat and milk ; consequently, either the 
wife ran up scores at the grocer’s, butcher's o 
milkman’s, or the father of the family borrowed a 
little sum on the security of his tools to meet the 
deficiency. 

The usual, the almost invariable custom was 
that the fogger should be a dealer of some sorts, 
a grocer or a coal merchant. The thriftless and 
unfortunate nailer tided over difficult times by 
receiving doles of flour, tea, and coals, on the 
understanding that he dealt thenceforth with the 
fogger for his further supplies of flour, tea and 
coals ; that, in addition, he should sell to him his 
nails at the fogger’s price, and that he should 
work off the debt with supplies of nails, or bya 
reduction of which comes to the same 
thing. Thus the fogger was secure of his supply 
of nails, secure of a market for his commodities, 
and secure more or less against the law, by the 
fact that his victim was nearly always in his debt 
in money, and could not clear himself—which is 
probably the last thing the nail-master would 
desire. The nailer that was meshed dreaded to 
fall out with the fogger, lest he should meet with 
refusal of assistance when next drink, bad trade, 
or disaster had brought him low again. 

What the gombeen man is in Ireland, and the 
sowear in India, and the Jew aniongst the Sclaves, 
that is the fogger in the nail-making district of 
Worcestershire. He is not, as has already been 
said, by any means necessarily a bad man ; he may 
be entirely the reverse ; but the system is one that 
makes him thrive on poverty, hunger and dirt, 
like the bacteria of typhus. So long as mis- 
fortunes and malady befall man, so long will he 
need assistance in the day of darkness: It is the 
depressed condition of the vital system which 
invokes <lisease ; it is temporary distress which 
calls the fogger into activity. 

Nebo was so well aware of this that he proposed 
the rule in the Association, that a large per- 
centage of the profits should stand by as a sick 
and disaster fund, so as to enable the unfortunate 
member to tide over a bad season without having 
recourse to a money-lender. 

Night had set in, and Athaliah and Abraham 
Allfours were crouched at the. hearth, one on 
each side of the fire, as heaps of dingy garments 


wages, 


Wi 
la 
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Neso, THE NAILER. 


with the flicker of flame playing over them ; no 
lamp was kindled in the room. 

“Ah. Abraham,” said the dwarfed woman, 
“they be finding out at last what you are. You're 
a man as ’as never done yourself justice. Old 
fellow, you never believed in your own powers, 
but I ave, an’ I always have sed you was Al. I'd 
‘ave proclaimed the same from the ‘ousetop, only 
theere ain't a trapdoor by which I could ascend 
unto the same. But I ’ave given my opinion con- 
cernin’ you to everyone I ’ave come across. An’ 
now you're put up to be treasurer of the Associa- 
tion. Theere’s confidence. Put not your trust in 
princes, but set it in such a cripple as Abraham 
Allfours, and you are right. Wot nature ‘ave 
denied you in legs, she ’ave made up in ’eadpiece.” 

“Tt is becos I be a cripple, Athaliah, that they 
‘ave put me up for treasurer, knowin’ as I can’t 
run away with the money.” 

“Oh, no! it’s not that,” said his wife ; “it’s becos 
you're respected so tremenjous. Look at Beulah, 
wot a brain she ’ave.” 

“ Athaliah,” said Abraham solemnly, “it is said 
that the child teks it’s puss’nal appearance from 
the mother, and its intellecks from the father. 
Nobody can say as ever I wos a beauty, but if 
Beulah was lovely as the day, a rose of Sharon an’ 
a lily of the valley, it is becos her took her loveli- 
ness from you. Ole gal, you mayn’t think it, but 
you was a real beauty when you wos young. I’ve 
never seen a pictur’ of a ballet-dancer as they give 
in the illustrated papers as comes up to wot you 
wos. You'd ’ave been the admired of princes and 
the study of artists, only you was so down nigh 
the ground as they overlooked you.” 

“Wull, Abraham, that’s as may be. Wheere did 
Beulah get’er intellecks but from you? Why, she 
meks out ’er washin’ bills right every time; I’ve 
never ’eard any complain as she wuz out in a 


penny. Her never got that from me.” 
“An’ Jet me tell you, Athaliah,” replied 
Abraham, “if it were washin’ bills you ’ad to mek, 


and there wuz mistakes in ’em, they’d always be 
to yer own disadvantage. Theere comes in ’igh 
principle - may be short in stature, lass, 
but you’re ‘igh in morals. It’s not Beulah only 
as ’as been made by you.” 

“Who elise? I never ’ad but that child.” 

“You ’ad me, Athaliah. An’ I may tell you, if 
I am respected, an’ am elected treasurer of the 
Association, it’s all along of you. It’s not only 
the dough as wimen kneads and works and 
moulds into good wholesome bread—it’s us lumps 
of clay as you call man. An’ let me tell you, 
Athaliah, if I am what I am, it’s becos you ’ave 
a-kneaded an’ worked an’ moulded a_ stupid, 
clumsy, lumpish lout like me into bein’ wot I 
am, an’ wot the Association recognises me to be.” 

Here the door opened, and a woman entered. 


you 
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She stood for an instant in the doorway, and 
looked about her. 

“ Be theere anyone ’ere?” she asked, not at the 
moment distinguishing the cripples huddled at the 
chimney breasts, in the fitful glimmer of a small 
fire. 

“Yes,” responded Athaliah, “’ere us_ be, 
Abraham an’ me, as happy as two love birds 
sittin’ on one twig. Who be you?” 

“T am Selina Gadd,” said the woman, and by 
the voice the Allfours understood that she was 
out of breath, not possibly on account of her 
having run, but because she was profoundly 
agitated. “I want Abraham, at once—an’ it’s 
private—not a moment is to be lost.” 

“’Ere I be,” responded the little man, “but it 
ain’t my way to be talkin’ wi’ any female in 
oles an’ corners, an’ me about to be ‘lected 
treasurer. If you've hanythin’ to say, speak out 
afore my wife.” 

“ Run, then,” said the woman, “run as quick as 
ever you can to the Royd. There wull be a mis- 
chief done theere, if you don’t get afore ‘im. I 
dursn’t go, lest Adonijah knew it wuz I as 
peached.” 

“ What is it?” inquired the little man. 

“Theere be three of the wust men with Adonijah, 
and Pat Murphy is one. They be goin’ to serve 
Nebo out, an’ Mr. Folly too if they can ketch im. 
Nebo nigh lamed Murphy, an’ ’ee ‘ave aggra- 
vated Adonijah to that pass as ’ee’s lost ‘is ’ead ’un 
can think and contrive only ’ow ’ee may punish 
Nebo. I don’t know wot they may do, but I don’t 
think they wull stop short of murder. Some be 
that mad wi’ Nebo and Mr. Folly over the Associa- 
tion, and Adonijah be that inraged agin’ ’im over 
the many wrongs as Nebo ’ave done ‘im, and Pat 
be that savage about ’is ’urted feet, that, if they 
get ’im in their ‘ands, I can’t say wot may chance.” 

“Abraham, get along at once!” exclaimed 
Athaliah; “youre the man. I ‘ave been 
fearin’ for some time as theere would be open 
violence.” 

“Tt will not be open, but secret,” said Selina ; 
“and, more by token, Adonijah ’ave took with 
‘im: the big knife as ’ee cuts the bread wi’. 
Tll come an’ ’elp you, Abraham, with the 
donkey. They are already on their way. But 
mind, I don’t want a row with Adonijah ; just 
stop any mischief, quiet-like, and whatever you 
do, keep my name out of it. If it came to 
murder, and Adonijah took—he was to marry me 
shortly—and ’ee ’anged, wotever would I do?” 

Without delay, Abraham threw himself down 
on his hands, and squirmed past Selina Gadd, 
along the floor to the back-kitchen, and thence 
out into the yard behind, croaking: “Neddy! I 
be comin’ for you, Neddy.” 

[END OF CHAPTER FORTY-THREE. ] 
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BASED ON THE 


Juty 20rH.—The Ten Commandments: Duties to Men. 


Passage for reading—Hxodus «xx. 12—17. 
pee OLNTS. 


1. Obedience to those set over us. 








2. Kindness, virtue, and honesty to 
all. 

3. Purity and contentment in our- 
selves. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. A Son’s Obedi- 
ence. During General Havelock’s 
stay in England a gentleman went one 
evening to his house in compliance with 
an invitation. In the course of conver- 
sation Mrs. Havelock turned suddenly to 
her husband and said, ‘‘ My dear, where is Henry?” 
referring her son, whom she had not seen during 
the whole afternoon. The General started to his 
feet. ‘‘ Why, poor fellow, he is standing on London 
Bridge, and in this cold too! I told him to wait for 
me there at twelve o'clock to-day, and in the pres- 
sure of business I quite forgot the appointment.” It 
was now about seven o'clock in the evening. The 
General at once rose, called « cab, and, as he went 
out to free his son from his watch on London 
Bridge, turned to excuse himself to his visitor, 
saying, *“‘ You see, sir, that is the discipline of a 
soldier's family.” In the course of an hour he 
returned with the boy, who seemed to have passed 
through the afternoon's experience with much good 
humour. 

The Temple of Honour. Virtue derives her name 
from vir, *‘a man,” because virtue is the most manly 
ornament. She was considered by the ancients as 
a goddess, and worshipped as an elderly matron 
sitting upon a stone. A temple was dedicated to 
her, close to another dedicated to Honour. The 
temple of Virtue was the passage to Honour, by 
which was signified that by virtue alone true 
honour is obtained. The same is symbolised at 
Caius College, Cambridge, where the Gate of 
Virtue leads to that of Honour. 

Agur’s Prayer. Agur said in his prayer (Proverbs 
xxx. 8), “‘Give me neither poverty nor riches,” and 
this will ever be the prayer of the wise. Our in- 


comes should be like our shoes; if too small 
they will gall and pinch us, but if too large 
they will cause us to stumble and trip. But 


wealth, after all, is a relative thing, since he that 
has little and wants is richer than he that 
has much but wants more. True contentment 
depends not upon what we have, but upon what 
we would have. A tub was large enough for 


Diogenes, but a world was too little for Alexander. 


less 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


Juty 27ru.—Worshipping the Golden Calf. 


Passage for reading—E.rodus xxvii. 1—35. 
Points, 1. The sin of the people—idolatry 
2. The intercession of Moses. 


3. The punishment by God. 


Idols in the Dust. 
in India, 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 
said a convert 


** My father,” 


“was a priest of a heathen 


temple, and was a superior English scholar. By 
teaching English to wealthy natives he amassed 
a large fortune. When I was only a boy I was 
employed by my father to light the lamps in 
the pagoda and attend to the various things 
connected with the worship of the idols. But 
even as a boy I perceived the folly of idolatry. 


These things, I said often to myself, were made 
by men’s hands, and can move only by man, and 


whether treated well or ill are unconscious of 
either. Why all this cleaning, anointing and 


lighting up? One evening I put my thoughts into 
action. Instead of placing the idols according to 
custom, I threw them from their pedestals, and left 
them with their faces in the dust. My father, on 
seeing what I had done, chastised me with great 
severity. I reasoned with him that, if they could 
not get up out of the dust, they were not able to 
do as much as I could, and therefore, instead of 
being worshipped as gods, they deserved to lie 
where I had thrown them. But he would listen 
to nothing, and banished me from his house. He 
relented, however, on his deathbed, and left me all 
his wealth.” 

Intercession. There was an officer in the city of 
Rome who was appointed to have his doors always 
open, in order to receive any Roman citizen who 
applied to him for help. Just so the ear of the 
Lord Jesus is ever open to the cry of all who 
want mercy and grace. 


God’s Wrath. The wrath of God is like great 
waters banked up for the present. They increase 
and rise till an outlet is given; and _ the 


longer a stream is stopped the more swift and 
mighty is its course when let loose. So it is 
with sin. Your if not repented of, incur 
God's wrath. The waters are continually rising. 
Nothing but the mere pleasure of God holds them 


sins, 


back. When God withdraws His hand from the 
tlood-gate the floods of His wrath would burst 
forth with fury, as the sea rushed back upon 


Pharaoh and his host, and no sinner’s strength 
could resist it. “It is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God.’ 
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ScriPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS AND ANECDOTES. 


Avucust 3rp.—The Tabernacle. 
Passage for reading—Erodus zl. 1—38. 

PornTs. 1. A house of prayer for worship. 

9, Priests appointed to minister. 

3, God’s blessing on all. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. A Worshipping Spirit. It is told 
of Sir William Cecil, some time Lord Treasurer 
of England, that when he went to bed he would 
throw off his gown and say, “Lie there, Lord 
Treasurer,” as bidding adieu to all State affairs 
that he might the more quietly repose himself. So 
when we go to the house of prayer or to any 
religious duty, whether hearing or praying, we 
should say, “Lie by, world; lie by, all secular 
cares, all household affairs, all pleasures, all 
thoughts of traffic or of gain; lie by, all; adieu, 
all.” It is time for quiet thoughts, for meditation, 
for hearing the whispers of the Spirit, for com- 
munion with God. This is the spirit of wor- 
ship, and this is acceptable to God. 

Honour of God’s Ministers. The Greek word for 
priests in the Old Testament means ‘“‘those who 
are concerned with holy things.” Under the 
Jewish dispensation they offered sacrifices, types 
of the Lamb of God. In the New Testament that 
word is changed, and God’s ministers are called 
presbyters or elders. Of these St. Paul says that 
they are worthy of double honour—an honour of 
reverence and respect for their office and charac- 
ter, as being both ministers of God and servants 
of His people. The very heathen showed much 
honour to their priests, and the kings and emperors 
in Greece, Egypt, and Rome, thought it one of the 
greatest honours to be withal the priests of the 
people. Surely those to whom “the elders of the 
Church” still minister in holy things will not fail 
often to pray for them, that both by their teaching 
and character they may set forth God's glory and the 
salvation of the souls committed to their charge. 

God’s Blessing on All. I was once present at the 
opening of a new organ. It had taken some 
months to build, and had cost a great deal of money. 
Now all was finished. Every pipe was in its place, 
all the stops were fixed, the pedals were all in 


order. The organist was in his seat, the choir 
were ready to sing, but no sound was heard. 
What was wanting? There was no wind. Some- 


thing had gone wrong with the bellows, and not a 
note was to be heard. After a short pause, the 
defect was remedied, the bellows did their work, 
the pipes were filled with wind, the organ gave 
forth its notes, the air was full of melody, and the 


service of praise began. Even so with all life. 


The daily round of work, of duties, of staying here 
may 


or going there, all be arranged in perfect 
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order; but all is in vain without the blessing of 


God's Holy Spirit. 


Avueust 10rn.—Nadab and Abihu. 
Passage for reading—Leviticus x. 1—11. 

Points. 1. Disobedience punished. 

2. God glorified. 

3. God’s people separated. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Obedience. An officer to whom 
the Duke of Wellington had given an order tried 
to show that what he was bidden to do was 
impossible. “Sir,” said the Duke, “I did not 
ask your opinion: I gave you my orders.” So 
God’s words should be our law, not our fancies. 
Nadab and Abihu thought the “ strange fire”—i.e. 
other than the fire from off the altar—would do 
for kindling a sacrifice. Their disobedience was 
awfully punished. God's law is not to be ques- 
tioned. “Ours not to make reply; ours not to 
reason why.” Rather let us take Eli's words 
for our motto: “It is the Lord; let Him do what 
seemeth Him good.” 

Godliness is Great Gain. An aged Christian was 
once asked by some thoughtless people why he 
deprived himself of so many worldly pleasures. 
“Tt is all very well,” they said, ‘‘to serve God, 
but you ought to serve yourself too.” ‘That is 
the very thing,” he replied, “‘that I am trying 
after, for I have long since found out that I get 
ten times more in obeying God than I do in 
obeying my own evil heart. Let God’s glory be 
my first and last aim.” 

God’s People Separate. In the year 1824 a beautiful 
girl of eighteen, whose home was in Suffolk, was 
staying with friends at Clifton. They were to all 
outward appearance God-fearing people, but they 
were accustomed to mix in very gay society, and 
had a large circle of friends who were of this world 
worldly. Dancing and theatre-going and card-play- 
ing for money were their daily amusements, and 
between one Sunday and another God was ignored 
in the family circle. The young girl had come from 
a godly and quiet home, where God was put first 
in all things. She felt that she must make a 
decision, whether she could join in amusements 
of which her parents disapproved, and were 
likely to cast a shadow on her Christian life. 
She prayed for guidance and help, and not in 
vain. She quietly but firmly begged to be 
excused. She was laughed at, and urged to 
join in all that was going on, but she stood firm 
on the Lord's side. Two years later she married 
a young clergyman, and lived to see twelve chil- 
dren grow up in the fear of the Lord, five of 
whom became clergymen. 
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BATH-CHAIR- 


A Parable for the Little 





OR several years old 
King Inerleah had 
been considered the 


most marvellous per- 
son within the king- 
dom. In spite of his 
great age, his love of 
mechanism was 
strong that he would 
hours in his 

. workshop labouring 
to achieve results which would astonish his 
subjects; but, though he could be heard 
briskly at work, none had ever been _per- 
mitted to the fruits of his labour, and 
he was always silent concerning his special 
hobby. 

But what was more extraordinary still, 
and puzzled the Lord Chancellor, the Prime 
Minister, and everybody concerned with the 
government of the land, was the intimate 
knowledge his Majesty possessed with regard 
to the doings of other countries; the infor- 
mation with which his mind was stocked was 
accurate that not even upon the smallest 
detail was there anything left to tell him. 
Every important event that happened in the 


sO 








spend 


see 


sO 


most distant part of the world he instantly 
knew about and would discourse learnedly 
upon, while the news itself would not arrive 


until many days afterwards, whem the King 
would say, with a feeble wave of his hand, 
“Oh, that! I knew all about that long ago. 
Tell me something novel, I beg.” 

This monarch, so aged and infirm that he 
could never outside the palace without 
being wheeled in his chair, would frequently, 
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when everybody slept, rise from his bed and, 
wrapping some warm fur rugs around him, 
steal out of his room and totter to his 
workshop, where he would be found the 
following morning fast asleep in the bath- 
chair which, at his own request, always stood 
among the tools that, many years ago, he 
had employed to manufacture it. For the 
King had made his own chair, and was so 
proud of his effort that he would allow 
none other to used when he desired to 
be wheeled round the gardens or along the 
broad terrace. 

But in spite of the wonderful energy his 
Majesty possessed, he knew well enough his 
days were numbered, and, desiring to show 
his courtiers some special kindness before he 
died, he called them all to him. 


be 


‘Il wish, my good friends,” he said, “to 
give to each one of you a souvenir which 
will remind you of me when [I am dead. It is 


not possible, considering my great age, that 
[ can live much longer, therefore I beg of 
you each to state what there is belonging 
to me that you would care to possess.” 

And, one by one, the courtiers chose. One 
selected the King’s favourite charger, another 
the ruby ring which he always wore, a 
third some rare books, and so on, until only 
two brothers remained to speak. 

“Come,” said his Majesty kindly, 
Ku-Ku, what shall I give-to you?” 

And then Ku-Ku, trembling with excite- 
ment at the thought of what would so soon 
be his, and with the lust of full 
upon him, walked stealthily and 
made an obsequious bow. 


“come, 


avarice 
forward 
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THE Ki1NnG’S BATH-CHAIR. 


“The prospect that we may soon lose our 
royal master so pains. me,” he said deceit- 
fully, ‘‘that I cannot compose myself to think 
of anyt hing.” 

“Well, well,” replied the King soothingly, 
“TIT am _ not yet, my good Ku-Ku, so 
keep a brave heart and force yourself to 
collect your thoughts, for it is becoming iate, 
and your brother, Neils, has yet to speak.” 

“Then,” Ku-Ku humbly, “if I must 


dead 


said 


choose, | suppose I must. There is nothing 
that I really want; therefore one thing is 


as good as another. Let me have Gold Bank 
Isle, and we'll consider the discussion closed.” 

“Gold Bank Isle!” Majesty. 
“My isle! Never! Never! You 
are, indeed, a traitor to make such a 
Away, sir, away! I cannot bear 


gasped his 
treasure 
even 
suggestion. 
to look upon one so false.” 

“Oh, no,” said Ku-Ku calmly. ‘*You un- 
dertook to let us all whatever we 
asked for, and I have made my choice. Gold 


have 


Bank Isle is my selection. You cannot be 
false to youl word.” 

“That is true,” said the King thoughtfully. 
“Therefore take your isle; but remember 
this: the sea that flows between the main- 
land and the isle belongs to me. I will not 


go upon my water in any kind 
of vessel, or even to swim therein. I will 
issue an order to forbid my boat-builders 
building any craft for you, or my fishermen 


allow you to 


lending you their boats. By no manner of 
means shall you reach Gold Bank Isle, nor 
shall anybody venture there for you. This 
shall be made law to-morrow, and sad will 
be the fate of the man who breaks it.” 

When Ku-Ku heard the King’s declaration 
he was furious—more so, indeed, when he 


realised how powerless he was to alter it. It 
was true he possessed Gold Bank Isle, but 
what good was the treasure stored upon it 
if he could not approach to carry it away? 
He and his brother had long plotted to get 
hold of the wealth this isle contained, and 
now, unless Neils’ quick brain devised any 
scheme to aid them, he could do nothing. 
As he passed his brother on his way out of 
the monarch’s presence he him an ex- 
was, however! quite 


gave 
pressive glance, which 
wasted. Neils was very upset at all that had 
happened, for he was just as grasping and 
tricky as his brother, and had long meant 
the treasure for himself and give 
Therefore his disappointment 
so acute that he could not think at all, 
and when his Majesty called to know what 
he wished he also shook his head. 

But the King was angry to be 
With again. 


to secure 
none to Ku-Ku. 
Was 


trifled 


too 


Come, Neils,” he said sharply, *‘what do 
you want ? Gold Bank Isle has gone, so I'm 
afraid you can't have that; but surely there 
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is something equally large and profitable you 
can think of.” 

“Oh, sire,” murmured Neils deprecatingly, 
“speak not thus to me, for I have no desire to 
gain by your generosity. Give me your wheel 
chair, that, when sitting in it, I can ruminate 
upon the happy hours we have spent in 
yonder garden.” 

Shortly after these events the old King died, 
and a few days after the funeral Neils went 
to inspect the bath-chair and see what he 
could do with it. He really wanted to sell it, 
as he, like his brother, was very mercenary. 
Had Ku-Ku been more successful with his re- 
quest for the isle, Neils would have had a 
share of the fortune that was on it; but, as it 
was, he mocked at his brother's plight, and 
consequently was bad blood between 
them. 

Seeing the 
with precious 


there 


the chair was inlaid 

Neils picked up a 
hammer and began to knock them out, 
when, to his amazement, one side of the 
chair flew open and disclosed to his gaze a 
neat row of ivory screws with lovely jewels 
upon them. 

Full of wonder, the young fellow seated 
himself in the chair and carefully turned 
one screw. Instantly the chair mounted from 


case of 


stones, 


the ground and began to soar into the 
air; but, with a little practice, Neils soon 
learnt how to manipulate the entire thing, 


must do 
this was 
King had 


and he easily discovered what he 
to make it float back to earth. So 
the method by which the dead 
kept himself so well supplied with news 
from distant shores, thought Neils, as he 
carefully put the chair back in its accus- 
tomed place; and then a sudden idea came 
to him. Why should he not, therefore, visit 
Gold Bank Isle and annex to himself some of 
the treasure stored there ? 


That night, when everybody slept, Neils, 
just as the old monarch used to do, let 
himself out of the palace and, getting into 


his chair, swiftly flew across to the little 
isle, and, once there, filled his pockets full of 
golden pieces before he returned. Again and 
again he made these nocturnal trips, until, not 
satisfied with hoarding his wealth in secret, 
he began to boast about it within the 
palace, and Ku-Ku’s suspicions were aroused. 
He noted his young brother looked weary 
and worn, as though he did not get sufficient 
sleep, and, as his wealth constantly seemed 
on the increase, he determined to watch. So 
when Neils, with a great assumption of being 
glad to get to bed, retired to his room, Ku- 
Ku crept softly after him, and stretched 
little threads of white cotton across the 
door, just to find out if he remained in his 
In the morning not one strand 
Ku-Ku decided to 


room or not, 


remained unbroken, and 
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hide and ascertain what he did. 


next night came, therefore, he saw _ his 
brother open his door, and as he stole 
out of the palace Ku-Ku followed him 
until they both reached the door of the 
King’s workshop and Neils wheeled out 
the bath-chair. Having seen that every- 
thing was in order, Neils prepared to 
start; but suddenly he paused and looked 


When the 


THE QUIVER. 


the motion of the chair told him they were 
moving. Ku-Ku trembled with excitement, 
but dared not look out until the chair stopped 
and he heard his brother’s steps receding in 
the distance; then he jumped up, and gazed 
about him with a ery of delight. 

“Gold Bank Isle!” he screamed, 
treasure isle! Now to be rich!” 

On all sides were signs of the great wealth 


‘the 




















“With a sudden splash the chair fell into the sea.” 


round, ‘*Where is my coat?” he muttered. 
“IT must have left it in my reom. How 
careless!” and, leaving the wonderful chair 


unguarded, he proceeded to run back. When 
he was out of sight Ku-Ku hastened forward, 
and, making the most of his few minutes, 
he hid himself under the rug in the place 
of the big footstool that generally stood 
there. He heard his brother return, and felt 
him seat himself in the chair by the heavy 
way he placed his feet upon him, and then 


his Majesty had stored up. Chests of precious 
stones surrounded him, while chests of golden 


coins were piled together to form a little 
protection to the more valuable things. And 
as Ku-Ku crammed his pockets he sighed 


regretfully as he thought of the big bag he 
would have brought if he had only guessed 
where his adventure would lead him to, Even 
in his boots he slipped several gold pieces, 
and as he stood wondering what to fill next 
he suddenly heard his brother returning. 
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When Neils saw Ku-Ku standing before 
him, with his pockets bulging out with ill- 
gotten gain, he frowned a frown that was not 
nice to see, 

“Thief!” he said curtly, wondering as he 
spoke how his brother had got over. ‘Thief! 
so you come to rob the dead king ? 

“Certainly,” said Ku-Ku boldly. ‘And so, 
I see, do you. This is my first visit, but, as 
you have been several times, I claim my right, 


” 


as your elder brother, to demand my share 
of all you have.” 
3ut Neils would not hear of that, and the 


two argued until the streaks of dawn in the 
sky warned them they had better be going. 

“IT am coming, said Ku-Ku, as his 
brother arranged himself before he started. 

“Not in my chair, anyhow,” said Neils; 
“this ouly and I won't take 
vou.” 

“But I screamed 
shall obey me, and | 


too,” 


carries one, 


Ku-Ku. 


must get home 


* You 
some- 


insist,” 


how. I came in the chair, and I shall return 
in it, too,’ 

Neils said nothing, but turned the screws, 
and the chair slowly began to move. Ku-Ku 


jumped after it, and caught on to the hand- 
rail that was at the back, and as the chair 
moved rapidly away, carrying the two brothers, 
he felt’ he 

But as they were passing over the sea the 
pace of the chair much slower, and 
the occupants of it forgot their anger in the 
new terror which now arose. 

**What is the matter with the thing? 
Neils nervously. “ Why won't it fly straight ? 


was safe. 


became 


” said 


” 


“T expect it is all right,” replied Ku-Ku. 
“I daresay we are a heavy load. It. will 
arrive safely, I am sure. We must give it 
time.” 

But, instead of going forward, the chair 


began to sink, and Neils, peering down at the 
very 


vast expanse of sea beneath them, felt 


uncomfortable. ‘‘We are too heavy,” he 

declared; “that is what it is. Throw your 

treasure over, Ku-Ku—that will save us.” 
**Not unless you throw yours, too,” replied 


the other. ‘You have much more than I 
have. Now, both together—go!” 


A stream of coins came splashing down 
into the water, and so bright and new were 
they that they looked like golden rain, but 
after a few seconds the chair began to sink 
down once more. 

‘**We shall be drowned!” screamed Ku-Ku; 


‘that is what will happen next. Oh, how 
close we are to the waves! And I can’t 
swim. I wish I had never been a thief, but 


had stayed quietly in my bed.” 

“If only I am saved,” wailed Neils, as he 
tucked his toes up to keep them dry, “1 will 
be so good.” 

But with a sudden splash the chair fell 
into the and the two brothers found 
themselves struggling for their lives in the 
cold water. They could see they were close 
to the shore, which luckily, by great efforts 
and thanks to the assistance the waves gave 
them, they were at length able to reach. 
As they crept up the beach they looked 
most deplorable, with their teeth chattering 
with cold, and water streaming from their 
clothes. Neils gazed at his brother thought- 


sea, 


fully. 
“Ku-Ku,” he said at length, “ we’ve not 
done well, have we? We have lost the 


treasure, lost the chair, and spoilt our nice 
suits. This is what comes of stealing.” 

Ku-Ku nodded his head sadly. ‘ Yes,” he 
assented, ‘“‘we won't be thieves any longer. 
I suggest that henceforth we lead honest, 
straightforward lives, and try to be men that 
our dear King, had he lived, would have been 
proud of.” 

“Good!” cried Neils, gladly; 
We'll never steal again!” 


“that’s it. 
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THE STRAITS OF CENTRAL LONDON. 


Overcrowding in the City, the Strand and Holborn. 


eat was 
old 


\HE year 1066 
growing 
when, under the 
shadow of St. 
Paul's, a drama 
was played 
which  practic- 
ally turned the 
course Eng- 
| lish history. 
The solemn 

the Folksmote, 





of 








vathedral bell summoned 
and its members flocked to St. Paul's 
Cross. The merchants in their cloth 
hastened with dignity; the craftsmen in 
their leather aprons sped with alacrity. 
The citizens and freemen all claimed by 
right beyond the memory of man, and by 


custom as old as the City itself, a voice 
in its management. The Portreeve, the 


the Bishop, 
Outside the 


chief civil officer of the City, 
and the Canons were there. 
throng stood the “men of Rouen” and the 
**men of Cologne,” who had no voice 
vote, but looked on in the deepest anxiety 
to learn the will of the people. All 
listened whilst one craftsman after another 
had his say. King Harold was dead: 
who should reign .in his place? William, 
the Norman invader, was outside: 
could never be the Conqueror until 
entered London's gates. 
The citizens believed 
equal either to resist 
on their own terms. 
at an enemy outside 
behind their solid walls. 
order the Folksmote, the 
a piece of parchment in his 
Portreeve, and Edgar Atheling, 


or 


he 


he 


that 
or to 


They 


they were 
admit him 
would laugh 
whilst sheltered 
At last. by 
Bishop with 
pouch, the 
Williain’s 


of 


only rival, set off to present themselves 
to the invader. The citizens said through 
these emissaries: “Give us three points, 
and we will be your loyal subjects ; 
refuse them, and we will close our gates 

They stipulated: first, that every man 
should “ee the rights of a free man, 
as those rights were then understood 
according e Saxon customs: secondly, 
that every man should inherit his father’s 
estate; thirdly, that the King should 
suffer no man to do them wrong. Wil- 
liam signed the charter, that venerable 
manuscript in beautifully written Anglo- 


Saxon characters which is still preserved 
in the Guildhall, granting the rights of 
liberty, inheritance, and protection. The 
day after he entered the City, which 
from that date assumed the station of 
metropolis of the kingdom. On Christmas 
Day he was crowned King in Westminster 
Abbey. 

‘Now these liberties,” says Sir 
Besant, who tells the story in his own 
inimitable style, ‘‘and others that have 
sprung from them, we have enjoyed so 


Walter 


long that they have become a part of 
ourselves. They are like the air we 
breathe.’ 

If the liberties enjoyed by a certain 


proportion of persons living in the City 
and West Central London only corre- 
sponded in measure and purity with their 
allowance of fresh air, they would be of 
a limited character. The supply is ex- 
hausted by a population as representative 
as in the days when the Folksmote 
assembled and agreed upon its require- 
ments. If to the City and Holborn are 
added the Strand, and the outlying 
parts north of Oxford Street and south- 
west of Regent Street, ‘* the area includes 
all the familiar contrasts embodied in the 
words ‘St. James's and St. Giles’s!’ 
In.an article on overcrowding, St. 
James’s might expect to be allowed to 
stand on one side and escape notice; 
but the Charity Organisation Society 
groups it with the Strand and St. Giles’s 
in district, and declares that the 
overcrowding generally averages from 20 
24 per cent. They stand together 
with their advantages and disadvantages 
to face a common danger and 
bility. London with all its possibilities 
now, in the days of the Norman 
invasion, coveted possession of the 
world at large No are the men 
Rouen and the men of Cologne the 
only aliens interested in the struggle for 
the rights of liberty, inheritance, and pro- 
tection. The men and women from ali 
parts of France and Germany flock for 
employment as cooks, waiters, milliners, 
and dressmakers the centre of food- 
and dress-supplying establishments. The 
of Italy ran grinders, vendors 


makers of cream, and 


one 
to 
responsl- 
is as 

a 
longer 


or 


to 


men ore 


and others— 


ice 
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are in possession of Saffron Hill. How 
cheerfully they emerge from their houses 
with the remains of yesterday’s compound 
and stir it up with to-day’s in the sight 
of early pedestrians to City offices! Soho, 
for two centuries the haven for political 
refugees, is cosmopolitan; eleven per cent. 


of its entire population are foreigners. 
Mention any country in Europe, from 
great Russia to small kingdoms like 
Servia and Roumania, from the North 


Cape to St. Vincent, and its natives are 
found in these central boroughs. To 
Africans, Americans, and Asiaties of 
every variety are added strangers whose 
nationality baffles census authorities. 
They number altogether over 12,000, 
Only the English Ghetto of White- 
chapel and St. George’s-in-the-Kast 


exceeds 
London. 


Soho as a foreign colony in 
Mr. Arthur Sherwell, in ‘ Life 
in West London,” describes if, mainly on 
this account, as invertebrate in character, 
and on the whole remarkably deficient in 
local identity. 


The straits of Central London belong 
to this land of contrasts. Here fine 
elevations of rank and wealth tower 


quagmires of poverty 
and degradation; sunny = slopés’” are 
gashed with awful crevasses. Here the 
whirl of amusement is at its height, 
and here depths of are sounded. 


above pestilential 


misery 


CENTRAL LONDON. 
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Upon the unceasing demand for pleasure: 
luxury, and the decorations of the 
banquet of life, the supply of the 
necessities of thousands depend. Those 
who serve cry out more bitterly than 
the guests when national mourning or 
any other calamity causes the gigantic 
machinery to slacken. Places of amuse 
ment and the neighbouring hotels draw 
not only the gay and rich on pleasure 
bent, but labourers—skilled and unskilled 


-who contribute to supply the demand ; 
artists and artisans, costumiers and 
makers, chorus singers, ballet girls, 
various supers attached to theatres 
music 


wig- 
and 
and 


halls. There are, too, the deplor- 





THE ITALIAN QUARTER, SAFFRON HILL 


Phot Cussell and ¢ Ltd.) 


ables, the sandwich men, cab touts, and 
animated advertisements; not to speak 
of the undesirables, ever on the verge of 
crime, who have never realised that it 
is better to suffer hunger and_ thirst, 
apply for relief to recognised 
authorities, than to steal. 

“He who wrote ‘Under the King’s 
hearthstone there are many cockroaches’ 
world—a seamy, ugly, vicious 
This is Stanley Wey- 
man’s judgment. There is no need to 
enforce the fact that wherever 
lavish expenditure exists it will 


or to 


knew his 
dangerous world.” 


easy, 
attract 








THE QUIVER. 
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WEST STREET. 


beggars. The poor who _ congregate 
round cathedrals . or church lands 
generally bear the stamp of descent 
from ancestors who once sought sanc- 


From the days of old the beggar 
he can feed on the 


tuary. 
has been laid where 


erumbs which fall from the rich man’s 
table. Mendicancy is a heritage handed 
down from many generations. Cripple- 


gate was so called from the number of 
cripples who took up their position at 
this entrance to London so early as 1010. 
The name of St. Giles originated with 
Queen Maud, the first wife of Henry I., 
who, in 1117, founded a lazar-house out- 
side the City wall, and dedicated it to 
St. Giles, the patron of cripples. The 
lepers and their friends seem to have 
clung to the idea that these houses kept 
in memory the Lazarus whom our Lord 
raised from the dead, and perhaps they 


associated with him the beggar of the 
parable that gives a glimpse of the 
glory towards which even the most 


pitiable and afflicted may look forward. 
Poverty, especially that class which 
congregates in the immediate neighbour- 





hood of wealth, and overcrowd- 
ing go together. In spite of the 
fact that in each decade since 
1861 the population of all the 


boroughs of Central London 
generally has decreased, the 
numbers cramped into small 


spaces have increased. Between 
1881 and 1891 no fewer than 2,432 
inhabited houses disappeared, 
while there was an addition of 
1,211 uninhabited houses. The 
yalue of land for business pur- 
poses goes up, so do the rents 
of private houses. The stand- 
ard of respectability goes down 
as the people crush together, 
In January, 1900, Mr. C. H. Loch 
reported to the Charity Organi- 
sation Society that within the 
past eighteen months there had 
been an increase of 1s. per room 
in “dwellings” in Soho, of 6d. 
a room in typical streets in St. 
Giles’s, and that the rents had 
been also raised in the Peabody 
Buildings, Strand, owing to the 





increase of rates and to _ in- 
creased use of land for com- 
mercial purposes. If typical 


streets were taken in the three 
districts, one room might be 


had for 3s. 6d. to 6s., and two rooms 
for 6s. 6d. to 10s. 6d., in Soho; is. 
and 8s. 6d. in St. Giles’s and in the 
Strand. The demand for rooms was so 
great that men with families stood no 
chance at all. As the model dwellings 
had been taken for the most part by 


policemen, postmen, and commissionaires, 
those who might be called the children 
of the soil—the tailors, shoemakers, 
porters, odd job men, and others—were 
forced back on the already overcrowded 
tenement houses. Since this report was 
made rents have risen still higher. 

At first glance at the poor in the heart 
of St. Giles’s, this state of affairs does 
not seem to have a depressing effect. It 
would be hard to find a more brilliant 
scene in a London street than that 
presented by Earl Street Market (which 
in local parlance is known as “ The Dials”) 
on a fine evening when winter is melting 
into spring. The Seven Dials have gone 
into the country ; they are preserved as a 
relic at Weybridge, but the name fondly 
clings to the circus at the end of Little 
Earl Street and to Cambridge Circus, 
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which occupies the site of five of the 
dials. By 7 p.m. on Saturday the place is 
lined by costers’ barrows, and they are 
illuminated by jets of flame—warm and 
odorous. The ladies of the neighbour- 
hood, whose practice it is to shop early, 
begin to assemble. Their heads, usually 
innocent of any decoration except curling 
are poked forward to examine the 
wares. Infants in arms blink interestedly 
at the gay What could please 
their eyes better than the glorious gold 


pins, 


colours. 


of the oranges, varied with a sym- 
metrical arrangement of those in red, 


green, and white paper? The flowers in 
pots are a breath and taste of the 
country; the supply of cats’ meat is 
astonishing ; an advantageous position is 


taken up by a stall where the _ well- 
dressed passer-by is invited to discuss 
oysters, and the humbler to purchase 


whelks and winkles. Already it is easier 


to walk in the road than on the pave- 
ment, and it is a relief to get away 
from the ear-splitting directions to 


But as the evening 
thicken steadily, 
business is fast and 


“Buy, buy, buy!” 
advances the crowds 
and by eleven the 


eg 


Whittle des 


» 
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and little children are 
still there. They ought to be in bed; 
but a visit to the places where they 
sleep would bring most strangers’ to 
agree with their parents that on such a 
night as this, or in warm weather, they 
are better outside. The air is purer here 
than in the rooms which serve a whole 
family for eating, sleeping, cooking, and 
perhaps washing. Besides, all is bustle 
and confusion adverse to sleep, and they 
enjoy the excitement of the market. 
This is the parade and place of friendly 
meetings, the Champs Elysées or the 
Regent Street of St. Giles’s, and a great 
attraction of the neighbourhood. ‘‘She 
won't leave the Dials,” a respectable man 
complains of his mother. He has 
migrated with his family to a nice little 
suburban house, within reach of his 
work in Clerkenwell, and is anxious that 
she should share it. But the old lady 
prefers to share a room far too small for 
herself and friends. ‘‘She won't leave 
the Dials” to live in some dull place 
away from the excitement to which she 
is accustomed. 

Whilst Sunday 


furious. Babies 


dinners are being 
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purchased outside, an attempt to meet 
the need of clothing may be seen at the 
Seven Dials Mission, West Street. This 
Mission has for its centre a church 
which a company of Huguenot refugees 
built for themselves in 1700. The bricks 
and mortar could tell an_ eventful 
history. For forty-five years the place 
of worship was in the hands of John 
Wesley, and there he listened to a 
sermon by Whitefield after their recon- 
ciliation. In 1830 it was purchased by 
the Irish Society, and claimed to be the 
first chapel opened since the Reforma- 
tion for the services of the Church of 
England in the Celtic tongue. The Irish 
still abound in the neighbourhood, but 
all are able, if they please, to pray and 
praise in the language of their adopted 
country in the same place, which is now 
under the charge of the London Diocesan 
Home Mission. On its right. a mission 
house, just completed, occupies the site of 
John Wesley’s modest town residence ; on 
its left stands a house taken over by the 
daughter of the Rev. R. W. Dibdin, who 
had charge of the church from 1812 to 
1887. The shop is opened five times a 


IVER, 


week for the sale to the poor of both 
new and second-hand clothing, and 
other articles generally described as 
jumble. The profits are used for the 
support of the Mission, which includes 
Sunday schools, clubs, Temperance so- 
cieties, and the organisations familiar 
to workers in poor districts. The 
stock, which depends on gifts, is not 
equal to the demand. As many as 
twenty men have had to go away in 
one evening disappointed because shirts 
and socks have run out. The imme- 
diate proximity of men’s lodging houses 
accounts for this call for their clothing. 
The first purchaser on one Saturday 
evening when I watched the sale was a 
lad, who came in with his shirt sleeves 
rolled up above his elbows. ‘Got any 
trousers ?” he asked the lady behind 
the counter on which second-hand goods 
lay in order. ‘‘ Yes—these are 8d., these 
are 6d., and these 4d.” He examines 
them, remarking laconically,‘* Too long” 
or ** Too short,” and then obtains per- 
mission to consult his mother, who is 
somewhere out of sight. He is at last 
the happy possessor of two pairs 
Amongst the rougher specimens of 
humanity, civil, well-mannered men 
and women enter and take their pur. 
chases with a polite “Thank you.” Some 
of them are in their quiet way workers in 
the Mission and regular worshippers in 
the church. I saw two such persons at 
home that evening. Their front door 
opened into one of two rooms inhabited 
by the family—father, mother, a son of 
nineteen, and a daughter within a year 
or two of the same age. A mangle in the 
reception room seemed to take up quite 
one-third of the space. The master was 
too busy turning the handle to stop 
whilst his wife did the honours of 
hostess. It was a happy home, if 
happiness goes by comparison. All could 
contrast the present state of affairs with 
a time, not many years ago, when the 
wife and children spent whole nights in 
the streets, whilst the husband and 
father raved under the influence of 
drink and rushed headlong down the 
road to ruin. Strong hands’ were 
stretched out to arrest him in his mad 
career, and now, after a struggle against 
the combined forces of bad habits and 
bad companions, the fierceness of which 
only those who have experienced it can 
understand, his course is upward instead 
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of downward. Happily, he is only one 
of a number lives preach from 
the text *‘ Despairing of none”; but how 
many such decent, respectable poor men 


1 
Whose 


and women can resist the temptation to 
escape the noise of a mangle and the 
discomfort of a crowded kitchen by 
spending their leisure hours in the only 
club near at hand, and that is the 
public - house? In this district, where 


poverty has its many degrees, it mostly 
goes by the worst at the top. 
The ground-rents are enormous, and as 


fall in many-storeyed dwellings 


floors, 


leases 


rise to the sky with rooms at 6s. each. 
No one can deny that the health of 
gains by 


the district generally these 
innovations. Dr. 
Warren, Superin 
tendent of the 
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St. Giles’s live more than two in one room, 
The awful effects on body and soul of 
bad social conditions the 
notice of workers connected the 
Medical Mission. 

*l was asked to see a young married 
woman just opposite the dispensary,” 
Dr. Warren tells * The house, one 
of a row, stands within eight feet of those 
on the opposite side of the way. They 
are single-fronted and three storeys high, 
and contain six and six families. 
The young mother sat in her filthy bed. 
Her husband had gone to work, or rather 
to look for work, and her unwashed baby 
of fifteen months old and her young 
brother-in-law made up the family. She 
had a rash and 
sundry aches, and 
feared small-pox. 


before 
with 


come 


me. 


rooms 





Medical Mission, Some cases had 
Short’s Gardens, occurred in the 
Endell Street, next room which 
gives his testi- in their early 
mony that those stage she had 
who knew such helped to nurse. 
unsavoury spots Within a week 
as Seven Dials she was _ better, 
twenty-five years and her bed oc- 
ago readily notice cupied by her 
the vast improve- brother - in - law, 
ment wrought by who had un- 
the formation of doubted small- 
Shaftesbury pox. His mother, 
Avenue. He a widow, was 
agrees, however, there to hear my 
with Dr. Soltau, verdict. She had 
who has lately been laid up with 
retired from this the ‘flu,’ and had 
post, in saying sent her boy for 
that overcrowd- a ae shelter to her 
ing continues. JA married son. He 
Rookeries are tf wr . had never been 
pulled down, but 4 vaccinated, and, 
the evicted poor lad! had had 
tenants must live — — a dream about 
somewhere near 6 wet Wenien Gane mi soe the impending 
Covent Garden illness and that 
Market, where their work as porters be he was going to die. No wonder that 


gins at five in the morning, so they crowd 
into the places that still remain. They 
know that, unless permitted by the land- 
lord, no one can enter a house to investi- 
gate infringement of the Public Health 
Act after eleven o'clock at night, there 
fore the drop in later. It is 
impossible to say to what extent the law 
is evaded, but according to the last census 
208 per cent. of the whole population of 


le mdigers 


he should be ill and dream in such an 
atmosphere, for nine cases had been taken 
away from the next house. At this very 
moment there is in the adjoining street a 
sorely stricken family. The father is laid 
up with chronic gout and rheumatism, and 
the wife and mother, after a weary ill- 
ness (consumption) lies waiting interment. 
There are three children: one, a girl of 
twelve, has been the only nurse and 
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In the reeking atmosphere 
family live. They have 
existed in it for months, whilst disease 
has fed upon the declining form of what 
must have been once a bright and sturdy 
woman.” 

Whether the people love the excitement 
of the markets and the revelry of street 
entertainments or not, it is easy to 
realise that behind the scenes they suffer 
in body, and that children are the most 
pitiable victims of the social conditions. 
But there are other reasons _ besides 
ordinary humanity for examining the 
state of the heart of the metropolis. If 
it offers congenial soil for the of 
consumption, or a hotbed for small-pox, 
it constitutes a danger for the nation at 
large. But the moral aspect is more seri- 
than any other. There is a fatal 
survival in poor districts of the patri- 
archal system of sons in a family bringing 
home their brides, with the addition of a 
custom for the daughters to bring home 
the children whose fathers cannot or will 
not support them. Ina family where this 


housekeeper. 
of this room the 


seeds 


ous 


system obtains Dr. Warren has a little 
patient suffering year after year from 
hip disease. One might imagine that 
they lived within patent elastic walls 


rather than-in two rooms in the district 
of Endell Street. A father, mother, and 
seven children are the original occupiers, 
A daughter brings home a child, and 
then a son brings home his bride. An 


THE QUIVER. 


uncle and = aunt 
who have lost their 
own home arrive, 
and are taken in, 
“Typhoid fever 
and diphtheria are 
the next grim 
visitors,” Dr, 
Warren says; 
“then we 
called in.” 
But this is not 
enough. Three 
men lodgers are 
by means 
accommodated, 
Needless to say, 
the demon drink 
is also in posses- 
sion; this evil may 
be generally 
charged with 
either opening the 
door to the crowd 
or following it in. Nor is it hard to 
believe that after an orgy a murder is 
committed. The victim is a poor little 
girl of seven years old who saw too much 
for her own safety. The wretched lodger 


are 


some 





whom she detected stealing, and» who 
silenced her childlike protests for ever, 
paid the extreme penalty of the law. 
“You need not talk to us, Parson, 
about hell, for we live there,” a slum- 
dweller replied to a friend who at. 
tempted with whip and spur to drive 
him out of the road to ruin. Such men 
make their own awful environment; 


others are made what they are by their 


surroundings. Spiritual miracles are 
wrought by God, and a certain number 
have strength to rise above their sur- 
roundings; but for the most part the 


law of natural selection holds good. If 
the living creatures of the desert partake 
of its sandy hue, what can be expected 
of those who are born, live, and die in 
the places which produce city arabs? 
Take one place described by Mr. Filkins, 
who for thirty-seven years worked 
under the London City Mission. He says 
it is typical of the overcrowded districts 


has 


which have been the scene of his 
labours. Turning into Sidmouth Street, 
Gray’s Inn Road, and thence into Wel- 
lington Place, you pass into a cul de 
sac, Derry Street, containing eighteen 
houses, of six and seven rooms each. 


By the back of this lies Prospect Terrace 
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with twelve houses, of six and seven 
rooms each, built back to back on a 
part of Derry Street. These with four 
houses in Wellington Place contain at 
least 200 families. This amounts to 
nearly one family to each room. In a 
few cases a room may be taken by a 
solitary man or woman; but some of 
the houses contain from fourteen to 
twenty souls, counting adults and _ chil- 
dren. Mr. Filkins’ awful description of 
the overcrowding must be left to the 


Of some inhabitants of one 
corner the principle’ that 
such places generally belie their pleasant 
be called Paradise Place— he 


imagination. 
which, on 


names, may 
says, “Do what you will with them, and 
place them where you will, they will 
soon make another Paradise Place.” Yet 
amongst these impossible persons live, 


from force of circumstances, individuals 
struggling upwards and feeling after God. 
“They have sometimes said to me in words 


something like these,” he continues: ‘“ ‘If 
you please, sir, there’s a poor beggar 
on the top of Number H4. I have just 
taken him a cup of tea; perhaps you 


can go and give him a prayer.” 
Whilst this experienced mission- 
ary maintains that the one-roomed 
condition is a disgrace to us all, 
the people chiefly concerned feel 
less troubled about the narrowness 
and dirt of their quarters than 
those do who seek to better them. 
Paradise Place is very dear to its 
inhabitants. Nothing terrifies them 
more than the entrance of a gentle- 
with a note-book and measur- 
They dread being turned 


man 
ing tape. 


out of it more than they dread 
death itself. It is the work of an 
angel to turn them out of such a 


paradise, even though it must be 
with a flaming sword. This angelic 
work is going on; but who can find 
a place where there is more room 
within the reach of 
casual work, and with’ rents within 
the means of casual labourers? The 
people are said by those who work 
in Central London to be clever, 
astute, and interesting, but very 
hard to bring under good influence. 
It is a place for work —- at 
one time gay and full of excite- 
ment and at another dull and slack. 
Unmarried women also join the 
army of hands,” which 


to breathe 


season 


** season 
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includes packers and porters and others 
in the large business houses, and which 
is practically disbanded whilst fashionable 
people are out of town. It is the honest 
toilers gasping for fresh air who have a 
claim for sympathy and consideration. 

At the time when the emancipation 
of slaves was under discussion an op- 
ponent of the measure proved that the 
slaves were content, and it would be 
wrong to make them dissatisfied with 
their lot. ‘“ If they are content to remain 
slaves,” replied one of the advocates for 
emancipation, “‘that is the greatest ar 
gument for giving them their liberty.” 
Slavery of any description will bring 
inevitable plagues on a land, as Pharaoh 
learnt by bitter experience. The toilers 
bound to live in insanitary areas may be 
delivered through the magic of prosaic 
methods, such as electric trams, or the 
founding of model industrial villages ; 
but the champions who stand up to face 
the powers which hold them fast will 
be successful leaders only in the strength 
of God Himself, for the tasks call for 
superhuman wisdom and patience. 

D. I. WOoOLMER. 
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TEMPERANCE 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


By a. Leading Temperance Advocate. 


‘THE KNIGHTS OF THE ROAD.” 


T may be news to some of our readers 
that the commercial travellers of the 
kingdom have a Temperance League of 
their own, yet such is the fact. The 


National Commercial Temperance League was 





founded in 1891, and by its constitution the 
— 
MR FRED. INGHAM 
( Sec, National Commer Temperance League.) 
25th of July in each year is recognised as 
‘*Founders’ Day.” The President of the 
League is Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P.; the 
Vice-President is Mr. T. R. Ferens, J.P., 
of Hull; the Treasurer, Mr. John Clark, 


of Hull: the Chairman of the Executive, Mr. 


J. W. Washington, of Huddersfield ; and 
_ the very active and enterprising Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. Fred. Ingham, of Hull. There 


towns, and 
work being 
carried on by Leeds, for example, 
has a membership of 300, and there are musical 
evenings in the winter and garden parties in 
the summer. The Cardiff branch has a 
rambling club, and a really attractive pro- 
gramme of trips for the travellers has been 
arranged for this season. It would seem that 
the commercial travellers take their recreation 
as seriously as the proverbial ‘bus driver who, 
when he has a day off, goes for a ride on a 
friend’s The rules of the League are 
thoroughly business-like, and the first rule 
with the sentence: ‘ This 
society shali be National Commer- 


cial 


are branches in many of the large 
there are 


no paid officers, ail the 
volunteers. 


bus. 
opens arresting 
called the 


Temperance League, and shall consist of 


an unlimited number of members.” As 
President, Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P., is the ri,ht 
man in the right place. It is an oft-told tale 
how he first became interested in Temperance 
work when, as a commercial traveller, he 
made a journey to Shrewsbury and came 
within the sphere of the late Mrs. Wightiman’s 
influence. When one thinks of the 
temptations to *“‘nipping” which assail 
mercial business hours, one can 


many 
coln- 
travellers in 
but wish increased prosperity to the League 
which has already accomplished such excellent 
results, 
HARVESTING WITHOUT BEER. 

Temperance workers in agricultural parishes 
will do well to make good use of Stokos, 
Hopkos, Barlikos, Cokos and the many excel- 
lent substitutes for alcohol in harvesting 
operations. To Mr. John Abbey must be 
awarded the palm tor creating an interest in 
this special department of Temperance enter- 
prise, so far back as a quarter of a century 
ago. He has had many imitators, but the 
recipes and pamphiets from his pen published 
by the Church of England Temperance Society 
still hold their own, and give just that in- 
formation which practical workers — will 
thoroughly appreciate. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 

There are many Sunday 
who take little or no interest in the Temper- 
ance movement. it is certain that not a few 
of them can be recruited to our ranks if an 


TEACHERS AND TEMPERANCE. 


school teachers 


effort is made to enlist their sympathy. 
Those who are invited to write papers for 
Sunday — school teachers’ conferences may 


greatly help forward the Temperance move- 
ment by directing special attention to this 
subject. In the same way, when one is asked 
to address a Sunday few 
about the Band of Hope may be the means 
of reaching many scholars who are at present 
outside the Temperance army. 


school, a words 


‘*\FTER MANY DAYS,” 

A few weeks ago the writer, in addressing 
East 
London parish, paid an incidental tribute to 
the memory of John Cassell, and specially 
mentioned the great work which had _ been 
accomplished by ‘tthe poor man’s university,” 
Cassell’s ** Popular Educator.” He remarked 
the effective pictorial display often 
made by the well-known poster, ‘* The 
Child: What will he Become?” showing the 
progress of the child in two from 
youth to honoured old age, and, vice 


a Temperance meeting in a crowded 


upon 


stages 


versd, 
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through ignorance and crime to drunkenness 


and want, At the close of the address a 
working man in the audience rose and gave 
a striking testimony. He said that he was 


an intemperate man, and had been 
to earn his living at eight years 


the son ot 


turned out 


of age in a factory. He had had little or no 
schooling, but as a youth of fourteen had 


come across the *‘ Popular Educator” which 


had been the stepping-stone to his successful 


career, He was now the proprietor of a 
bookshop, was bringing up a large family 


respectably, was a keen Temperance man, and 
was actively engaged in the Church work of 
the parish. To which statements the clergy- 
man who was in the chair gave public confirma- 


tion. John Cassell’s honoured remains have 
been vesting in Kensal Green cemetery for 
many years, but truly his works still live. 
‘** LOOKING UP OLD MEMBERS.” 
The summer evenings give a favourable 


opportunity of looking up the old members. 
A house-to-house visitation at this season of 
the year cannot fail to make an appreciable 
improvement in the attendance at the meet- 
ings during the early winter season of indoor 
work. Mr. William Livesey, of Preston, is 
constantly urging a return to the methods of 
the pioneers of the Temperance movement, 
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Welch, Poole.) 


GEORGE CURTIS, J.P., POOLE. 


and one of their most effective plans was the 
constant looking up of the members of the 
Te Inperance SoC ieties in their own homes. Far 
too many reclaimed men and women have 
laps d into their old evil courses because no 
one found time to give them a friendly call 
to inquire how they were getting on 
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TWO DORSET WORKERS. 

In the roll of Temperance workers in the 
county of Dorset, either past or present, a 
conspicuous place must be given to Mr. and 
Mrs. George Curtis, of Poole. Mr. Curtis, who 
is a Justice of the Peace, has been thrice Mayor 
of Poole, and was born in 1823. He signed the 
pledge at the age of fourteen, and has been 
an earnest worker ever since. As a young 
man of nineteen he was elected secretary of 
the Poole Temperance Society, and held the 
office for five-and-twenty years. He attended 
the first World’s Temperance Congress held 
in London in 1846, and was also a member of 
the Congress heid in London two years ago. 
He has taken a keen interest in the work of 
the Dorset Southern Counties Temper- 
ance Association, of which he has _ been 
President, and he has also served the Western 
Temperance League in the same capacity. 
Mr. Curtis has had a prominent part ih the 


and 





CURTIS, OF POOLE. 


MRS. GEORGE 


and as an earnest Wes- 
served his denomination 


public life of Poole, 
leyan Methodist has 


with unabated zeal and devotion. He is a 
ready and racy speaker, and by drawing 
upon his reminiscences of the many eventful 
scenes through which he has passed he is 
able to at once secure the interest of an 
audience. He is a thorough believer in the 


power of the Press to help on social reform, 
and, like many of the pioneers of the Temper- 


ance movement, is a strong advocate of the 
distribution of tracts. Mrs. Curtis has been 
a true helpmeet to her husband in all his 


aims for the public good, and as a Temper- 
ance worker has gained the esteem of a very 


wide cirele of friends. 











WORD AND WORK 


“My Mammie.” 
AST February, King Edward VII. was ex- 
pected to drive through the streets of 


a loyal Midland town. Every citizen 
was astir with excitement, and all 
preparations were being made to accord the 
son of Queen Victoria a dutiful and _ hearty 
welcome. The sole topic of civic and private 


conversation was the coming of the King. ‘The 
day before the anticipated royal progress a lady 
went to see a little crippled lad in the infirmary. 
** Neddie” was always bright, but to-day he looked 
unusually happy. ‘‘ Ah,” said his kind visitor, ‘‘I 
see you know well enough who is coming here 
to-morrow!” ‘“ Yes, miss, I do,” answered the 
child, “it’s my mammie; she always gets over to 
see me every other Saturday!” The visit of 
‘*‘mammie” was more to the crippled boy than 
that even of the King of all the Britains. What 
does the poet say ? 
** Full many a gift the green earth gives 
Out of the fulness of her breast ; 
But she, by whom one loves and lives, 
Is God’s gift, and the best.” 


Circulating Pure Literature. 


“I sHoULD like to impress upon parents,” 
wrote the late Bishop How of Wakefield shortly 
before his death, “the immense injury they may 
easily do their children by allowing bad 
to fall into their hands.” For forty-eight years 
the Pure Literature Society has been engaged in 


books 


a great effort to circulate healthy literature, 
for it believes in overcoming evil with good. 


The Society works in various ways. Its secretary 
or agent visits newsvendors’ throughout 
the kingdom with the idea of inducing the shop 
keepers to push the sale of wholesome publications 
on its list, and so to counteract the sale of per 
nicious literature. This work requires much judg- 
ment and tact, but, judging from the report of the 
Society recently issued, it has been attended with 
good results, the visits in many cases having ted 
to the commencement of the sale of pure sterature 
in shops where nothing of the kind has been sold 
before. It is estimated that during its career 
agents of the Society have visited 33,828 of such 
shops in the lowest parts of our towns with en- 
couraging success. But, further, the Society has 
granted books at half-price of the value of £76,012 


shops 


a IE 


IN THE MASTER’S 


PT ee 


moe 
Me Ti \ a 
NAME. 





to 9,514 libraries in the kingdom. This work was 
begun in 1867 through the liberality of the late 
Mr. Charles Buxton. The aid thus given has 
been the means of starting many libraries where 
previously none existed, and of putting fresh life 
into others. Free grants of books to the value 
of over £1,000 have been made for ships’ libraries. 
Upwards of a thousand parcels of periodicals are 
sent out every month direct from the Society's 
offices to all parts of the United Kingdom and 
to certain places abroad. THE QUTVER is included 
in the list of periodicals recommended by the 
Society. More than a hundred Magazine Associ- 
ations are connected with the Society, and 
many years of experience, says the report, have 
confirmed the opinion that few agencies are 
so effectual for the circulation of pure literature 
as a well-worked Magazine Association. It 
entails no cost, as the discount allowed by the 
Society more than covers the expense of carriage. 
The system of working these Associations is based 
on the principle of family visitation, and it is 
claimed that by their means the masses of the 
people may be reached. The Society does not 
insist that the publications shall be obtained from 
its head office; many obtain their periodicals 
from a bookseller. It also urges the claims of a 
‘** Pure Literature ” Sunday, for while clergymen and 
ministers deplore the sad influence of pernicious 
literature, yet how few systematically speak of 
the subject from the pulpit. The Society is just 
now appealing for some £600 or £700 in addition 
to its regular subscriptions, its fund being almost 
exhausted, and help is specially needed to meet 
the numerous applications from poor districts. 
Subscribers of a guinea receive a shilling parcel of 
periodicals monthly, or may recommend a_half- 
price grant of books annually, and subscribers of 
two guineas may avail themselves of both these pri- 
vileges. Copies of the Society's lists and catalogue 
may be obtained from Mr. Richard Turner at 11, 
Buckingham Street, Strand. It may be added that 
the President is Lord Kinnaird, and the Vice- 
the Archbishops of Canterbury 
Northampton, Earl 


Presidents are 
and Dublin, the Marquis of 
Roberts, and Lord Wolseley. 


An Interesting Monument. 


few months a very interesting 
placed in 


WITHIN the last 


and handsome monument has been 


au. 2 ion Gf ok 
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Niton churchyard, Isle of Wight. It commemo- 
-ates the work of one whose name had sunk almost 
into oblivion, yet who ought to be remembered 
with William Ewart and Joseph 
as a founder and pioneer with them 
of municipal public libraries. It is to Mr. Thomas 
Greenwood, author of the well-known work on 
“Public Libraries,” that we owe our knowledge 
of Edwards, and who has himself generously 
placed this beautiful monument on the hitherto 
Mr. Greenwood has with great 


side by side 


Brotherton, 


unnamed grave. 
care traced out the 
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tower on St. Catherine’s Down, in November, when 
he was kept warm by lying among the fleecy sheep. 
He was taken to the house of a Baptist minister and 
nursed, but he passed away at length on February 
7th, 1886. So ended a life full of service for the 
public, and in essence striving to be intensely 
religious, yet marred by faults of temper. 
The monument is of red Aberdeen granite, 
and stands nine feet high On the urn 
at the summit are engraved the words, ‘“ Cinis 
non Finis,” that is, ‘‘ Ashes [meaning the grave] 

are not the end.” 

The inscription, 





facts of his life, 
and is publishing 
an *‘ Appreciation ” 
of his work. It 
appears that Ed- 
wards was born in 
London on Decem- 
ber 14th, 1812, and 
lived in Idol Lane, 
attending in his 
earlier years the 
ministry of Dr. 


Thomas Binney at 


the King’s Weigh 
House Congrega- 
tional Church; he 
was also influenced 
by Mr. W. J. Fox, 
of the South Place 
Institute. Later in 
life he was at 
tached to 
Church of Eng 
land. Probably, we 
think, 
the passing of the 
Municipal Corpora 
tions Act in 1835, 
he took up the 
libraries question 


the 


owing to 


which was to be 
the 
life 


and 


come question 
of his 
1836 : 
that 
he laboured for it 


about 
from 
time onward 
with a persistence 
and enthusiasm 
which nothing could quench. Ewart and Brother- 
ton were the champions of the Municipal Library 
Bill of 1850 through Parliament; but the man 
who supplied them with facts and particulars— 
the real human force behind them—was Edward 
Edwards. He was employed at the British Museum 
from 1839 to 1850, when he became the Librarian of 
the Manchester Public Library. In the course of his 
life he held, indeed, several important appointments, 
but, unfortunately, faults of temper hindered his 
Still his kindness to his mother 
and and the constant financial help he 
rendered them—pinching himself with great self- 
denial on many occasions, as he must have done, 
to do so—remains an excellent trait in his character. 
He died at length in loneliness and poverty at 
Niton, in the Isle of Wight; and shortly before 
his death he slept out for three nights in a round 


advancement, 


sisters, 
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filled in with let- 
ters of lead, runs, 


“In memory of 
Edward Edwards. 
Born in London 
Mth Dec., 1812. 


Died at Niton, 7th 
Feb. 1886. Man of 
Letters and Foun- 
der (with William 
Ewart and Joseph 
Brotherton) of 
Municipal Public 
Libraries. This 
monument has 
been placed over 
his grave, in recog- 
nition of his work 
on behalf of Public 
Libraries by 
Thomas Green- 
wood. Inaugurated 


on 7th Feb., 1902, 
by Richard Gar- 
nett, Charles W. 


Sutton, William FE. 
A. Axon, John G, 


Ogle.” 

Not Here. 
In spite of its 
sad associations, 


i 


there is a subject 
which might, with 
advantage, be more 
frequently and defi- 
with from the pulpit by preachers 
branches of the Christian Church. 
We allude to the intense difficulty which so 
many people (especially, though by no means 
entirely, among the poor and ignorant) have in 
realising, in the first pangs of bereavement, 
that their loved dead are not actually still with 
them in the inanimate clay that is left. Hence 


rner, F.R.H.S., Brentford.) 


nitely dealt 
of the various 


often the morbid and insanitary reluctance for 
a funeral within a reasonable time. Hence too 
the extraordinary remarks that may be heard 


from the lips of the unimaginative and uneducated. 
‘** Ah, poor dear soul, she hasn’t long above ground 
now !” we have known a maid say on the evening 
before the interment of her mistress. And this 
literalism, at times, is even more grotesque. A 
doctor was attending an aged lady, who was 
most anxious to have an imposing funeral, and 
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was greatly addicted to discussing its prospective 
details with her medical *What’s the 
use of talking so, ma’am?” interposed the old 
family servant. ‘‘ When you are gone, you'll have 
to lie a bit, before the doctor can see to any- 
thing of that The root of all these 
materialistic misconceptions, in which the pathetic 


adviser. 


sort!” 


merges almost into the humorous, lies in the 
wrong way in which some of us still spell out 
the plain meaning of the Gospel message. Nay, 


it is a part of the Gospel as old as Ecclesiastes, 


that ‘“‘the dust shall return to the earth as it 
was: and the spirit shall return unto God Who 
gave it.” Let us use the bodies of our dead with 


all reverence, but let us accustom ourselves, force 
ourselves, if need be, to think of them, “as 
garments by the soul laid by,” as no longer 
the veal man, or the real woman, as no longer 
enshrining that immortal part which has entered, 
we humbly hope, into the peace which passeth 
understanding. 


A Veteran Organ Blower. 


THE dear old man seen in the photograph is well 
worth a place amongst time-worn worthies of the 
present day. Though eighty years of age, he ekes 
out an honest living by selling newspapers on 
week-days and on Sundays by acting as organ 
blower. He has regularly blown the organ 
at the same Lancashire church for twenty-six 
years, and is still able to do it; indeed, without 
* Jimmy,” or, as he is often called, ‘Canon Lever,” 
the service at this church would collapse until a 





JIMMY 


THE ORGAN BLOWER. 


THE QUIVER. 


could be found. 
the most 


substitute 
Jimmy is 
Blackburn 


On week-days old 
familiar figures ip 
for it is there that 
his newspapers and _ periodicals. He is one of 
the most regular attendants at services and re. 
ligious meetings ; whilst a Sunday school or paro- 
chial tea-party at Paul’s, Blackburn, would 
not be complete without old Jimmy's well-known 
figure at one of the tables. 


one of 


streets, he sells 


St. 


Corners of the Tempie. 

THE present Archbishop of Canterbury, inde- 
fatigable for half a long lifetime in the sacred 
cause of Temperance, has always hated tautologies, 
insincerities, self - advertisements, and flatteries, 
“IT want no deference beyond such as may be due 
to me as your chief pastor,” he said, in 1885, at 


one of the earliest assemblies of his London 
clergy, “nothing of what I cannot but call 


servility.” A fussy vicar was once expatiating to 
Dr. Temple upon his severe parochial labours in 
a crowded portion of the metropolis. ‘* There is 
this difference,” replied his Diocesan, ‘ between 
you and the other incumbents round about: you 
all work, but talk about it too.” “Can I 
help your lordship to find your umbrella?” asked 
an assiduous curate one day, after a meeting, of 
the Primate, who subject to a 


you 


has long been 


singular sort of partial blindness. ‘* Yes,” was 
the curt answer, *‘ by looking for it.” Men who 


have toiled as hard as the Archbishop for nearly 
eighty years have no time, or taste, for verba| 
flummeries. When they do speak, their words are 
apt to be “half battles.” 


Persistency in Prayer. 

THE writer lives in China, and frequently goes 
into heathen temples, and the first thing he has 
generally noticed the worshippers do, after bow- 
ing and touching the ground with their 
is to take from an altar two pieces of wood having 
concave and convex surfaces. These the worshippers 
throw as dice would be thrown. If the 
surface turn up, it is a sign that the god is willing 
to hear; if the other side, that he is busy or 
cannot be bothered. The would-be worshipper, 
however, is not easily disheartened, but goes on 
throwing the pieces of wood until they turn right 
side up. 


heads, 


concave 


This is surely a lesson to us on persist- 
ency in prayer. We believe that we have a Father 
in heaven Who hears and answers prayer in a way 
the Chinese never think that their gods hear and 


answer them, and yet we faint and grow weary 
in prayer in a way that they do not. 
The London City Mission. 

THE number of missionaries employed by the 
London City Mission is now 460—which is also 
about the average staff—of whom 125 are specially 
appointed to certain classes of individuals, such 


as the foreigners, the cabmen, the coalies, canal- 


boatmen, gasmen and others. Twenty-five, again, of 
these missionaries visit public-houses and cotfee- 
shops. The fire-brigade men have their missionary 5 
and the late Mr. Hardy of Kensington, a Scotch 


gentleman, who died during last year, gave 4 
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hundred pounds sterling annually for 
fifteen years for the support of this mis 


sionary ad, while mindful of this par- 


ticular part of the work, he bequeathed 
£10,000 his will to the society, the first 
charge on this amount being to pay the 
salary of this agent of the Mission. 
Missio1 ivries to the coalies are largely 


suppol gentlemen connected with 


the coal-ti 
by personages having to do with the 


le; while subscriptions sent 


South London Gas Works are appor- 
tioned to the salary of the gasmen’s 
missionary, for whose work every facility 
is given. ‘The majority of the society's 
agents, however, visit houses, garrets, 
and cellars in the districts to which 
they are appointed. The sphere of the 
society's work is, of course, the great 
metropolis and its suburbs, which now 
cover altogether more than 700 square 
miles and contain more than six and a 
half millions of persons. The mission- 
aries also work about 240 mission-halls, 
some of which have been built by local 
friends and handed over to the Mission 
in trust. The society does not build 
halls, though its agents may work those 
handed over to them or lent. On the 
whole, the feeling of the Mission is that 


the working-men were possibly never 
more a ssible to the missionaries than 
now : “spirit of hearing” has been 
abroad, while the authorities are very 
pleased, with the candidates coming for 








ward to offer themselves as missionaries. 
The men, it is said, are excellent and 
most suitable for the work. 





sessed practically only one sense—that of touch, 
her instinct telling her when she was bungry or 


Triuz ati " pon : : : . : . 
4 Triumph of Patience sleepy. The first instruction was in making in- 








AT female college in the state of Massa telligent signs with her hands and fingers. Then 
chusetts, a young woman was awarded the firs the teacher invented an alphabet specially adapted 
prize for Latin, also a prize in mathematics, who to her needs. This acquired, in three years the 
ten ve uzwo seemed so helplessly afflicted that she child became so proticient that she could talk in 
could neither speak, hear, nor see. Wonderfulasis the sign language quite intelligently, until one 
the history of Laura Bridgeman, the career of day in 1890 she spelled out these words with her 
Hel Kel ! s even more so, Miss Keller has fingers, “Why cannot I spe ak? I would like to 
recent vriting an account of her life, in learn to speak.” At first the instructor thought it 
whi : raphically describes how it seems to — impossible, but finally went to Miss Fuller, the first 
. child ft deprived of nearly every sense woman in the world to teach lip reading and speak’ 

cept of feeling. Until she was seven for the dumb, and studied her methods, Miss 

urs r mind was literally a blank. Then Fuller visited Helen, and decided that she could 
er parents | ed the child in the Perkins In in time be taught the lip motion. The course 
stit it Boston, where she interested one of of study followed was very interesting; first 
Miss Annie Sullivan. From that the child was taught to follow the action of the 

es of Miss Sullivan and Helen vocal parts of the throat by putting her 

Ke e been interwoven. for the teacher has fingers in Miss van’s mouth and = feeling 
( t r time nd attention to the the position of teeth, tongue and lips while 
¢ he child who was ealled helpless. certain sounds were mace, Phen the vocal 
\ sult of this labour of love, Helen pro- organs of the throat were carefully explained to 
cre so rapidly that to-day she is as_ highly her in the sign language. By degrees she was 
lished S most young women of her actually taught to make different sounds, although 

ware gh her education has been entirely a year elapsed before she was able to repeat 
fifteen years. No one but Miss such letters as “r,” “s,” and “p In time, 

Su n k the weariness and vast amount however, she reached the point where she could 
of red to get the child to comprehend pronounce entire words, The next step was 
eX t rudiments of education, for she pos- teaching Helen to learn to listen, which was 
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another hard task. Placing one of the child's 
fingers across her lips, Miss Sullivan had her 
thus observe the motion of the lips in sound, 
reaching such a point that to-day she can carry 
on an intelligent conversation with anyone by 
placing her finger and thumb on the speaker's 
lips and chin, interpreting every word by their 
motions, while her own speech, with the excep- 
tion of a very few words, is perfectly plain. Her 
education has been carried on, of course, by 
means of the “point” alphabet, so that she ac- 
quires her lessons with her finger-tips when not 
translating from Miss Sullivan’s own language. 
In spite of these obstacles, as already stated, she 
became proficient in Latin as well as_ several 
other languages, as she studied all of the usual 
English branches taught girls of her own age, 
and is considered one of the “star” members of 
her class. Her ccllege career began in 1897, when 
she was examined for entrance into Radcliffe, 
one of the principal female institutions of New 
England. She acquired a satisfactory average in 
English history, French, German, as well as in 
geometry, algebra, chemistry, and botany, actually 
graduating from Radcliffe with honours. Helen 
is now engaged in writing a history of hef fife, 
assisted by Miss Sullivan, who has been with 
her throughout her college as well as seminary 
career. In fact, these two are inseparable. They 
live together in Cambridge like any other students, 
work, sleep and eat together, and enjoy their little 
recreations together. In the summer Helen 
rides a tandem bicycle with a male friend, “‘ spins” 
of twelve and fifteen miles being common. She 
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loves flowers and out-of-door life, and is in perfect 
health and thoroughly enjoys herself. She is 
popular with her fellow-students for her helpful 
and beautiful disposition, and can play a game of 
chess that perplexes her opponents. She sings in 
a perfectly artificial way that is not unpleasing. 
She sews, knits, and does fancy work skilfully, 
She has a keen sympathy for the deaf, dumb, and 
blind, and a tale of misfortune will move her to 
tears instantly. Some time ago she lost a dog that 
she loved, and a friend gave her money enough 
to buy a better dog. She gave the money to Miss 
Sullivan, and asked that it be used for little Tommy 
Stringer, a lad who is deaf, dumb and blind, and 
is now in the Perkins School in Boston. 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 


THE following is a list of contributions received 
from April 30th, 1902, up to and including May 
3lst, 1902. Subscriptions received after this date 
will be acknowledged next month :— 


For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: Mrs. Luson, 5s. 

For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: An Irish Girl, 15s., 10s., 
10s., and 2s.; L. R., Newcastle, 5s. ; London, N.W., 4s. The 
following amounts have been sent direct: M. McQ., £5; 
Ruth L., £1; F. F. F., £1; M., 88. 6d. 

For the Société Evangélique de France: D. B., 2s. 64. 

For the Mansion House Fund for the Relief of Dis- 
tressed Widows and Orphans of British Soldiers: 
E. M. S., 2s. 6d. 

For the Watercress and Flowergirls’ Christian Mis- 
sion: E. M. C., 3s, 


THE QUIVER BIBLE CLASS. 


BASED ON THE 


QUESTIONS. 


97. What was the covenant God made with His 
people Israel ? 

98. In what two divisions are the Ten Commandments 
generally arranged ? 

99. What two great principles are set forth in our duty 
towards God ? 

100. What does St. Paul say concerning the fifth com- 
mandment ? 

101. By obedience to which command is the peace and 
quietness of a nation best preserved ? 

102. In what way did Moses receive the Ten Com- 
mandments from God ? 

103. What is remarkable in Moses’ intercession for 
the people of Israel when they had sianed in making 
a golden calf? 

10!. Which of the tribes took no part in making a 
zolden calf ? 

105. Who was appointed by God to superintend the 
wuilding by the children of Israel of the Tabernacle in 
the wilderness ? 

106. What ceremony was, by Divine command, per- 
formed by Aaron and his sons upon entering and leaving 
the Tabernacle ? 

107. What was the sin of Nadab and Abihu, the sons 
of Aaron ? 

108. What prohibition was, in consequence of the sin 
of Nadab and Abihu, afterwards put upon Aaron and 
his sons when they went into the Tabernacle to offer 


sacrifice ? 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 848, 


85. St. Luke, as in writing an account of the journey 
from Troy, he says, ‘‘ We endeavoured to go into Mace- 
donia”’ (Acts xvi. 10). 

86. St. Paul saw in a vision by night a man of Mace- 
donia, who said, * Come over into Macedonia, and help 
us” (Acts xvi. 9). 

87. Lydia, a seller of purple in Thyatira (Acts xvi. 14, 15) 

88. To set a good example of temperance, soberness, 
and chastity (Rom, xiii. 13). 

89. The uncertainty of life (Rom. xiii. 12, 13). 

90. Taking the child Jesus in his arms, Simeon spoke 
of Him as “a Light to lighten the Gentiles,” and the 
“glory” of Israel (St. Luke ii. 32). 

91. Simeon speaks of Jesus as the Saviour of all people 
(St. Luke ii. 30-32). 

92. He was led to the Temple by the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit (St. Luke ii. 27). 

93. Within a month after their deliverance from Egypt 
the Israelites thought more of what they should eat and 
drink than of their freedom from slavery (Exod, xvi. 3). 

94. In the wilderness of Sin, a desert lying to the east 
of the once famous city of Egypt named Sin (Exod. xvi. 
M4, 15, and Ezek. xxx. 15, 16). 

95. God appeared before the people, manifesting His 
glory in a cloud, from which He spake to Moses, promising 
to give the people both flesh and bread (Exod. xvi. 10-12). 

96. When God told Moses to smite the rock at Rephi- 
dim, He said, “Take with thee thy rod, wherewith thou 
smotest the river” (Exod. xvii. 5). 
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“VICTORY, O LORD.” 


FROM THE FICTURE BY SIR JOHN E. MiLtais, P.R.A. IN THE CORPORATION ART GALLERY, MANCHESTER. 
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‘AND IT CAME TO PASS’ 





GENERAL VIEW OF THE FACTORY 


A LESSON FROM AN AMERICAN FACTORY. 


S,WENTY years of 
keeping steadily 
at it had given 
him the credit to 
draw his cheque 
for two millions, 
and the  com- 
mercial agency 
rated him at 
five. Pretty fair 
success on a start 
of fifty thousand 

so his thoughts 
ran as the smoke curled 
up from his after-dinner 
cigar. Yes, he ought to 


an be satisfied. It was 

i enough for any reasonable 
4 hy . 

A man who believed in the 


1. theory of live and let live. 
UN, He could stop now, and one 
L quarter of his income would 
keep up his home expenses, 

educate his children, maintain his social 
position, allow him to continue his 
club memberships and to contribute 
his yearly appropriation to church and 
charity. But he was only a little 
past fifty. What would he doif he gave 
up business? Could he check the brain- 
967 


work that had continued day after day, 
and sometimes far into the night? 
Could he give up that daily stimulant 
to brain and nerves—the bustle and ex- 
citement of commercial life? Could he 
forego the pleasure that comes to the 
man who has succeeded in business? Such 
a prospect seemed empty, lifeless. Yet 
why had he made a fortune, if not to 
use it for himself and family ? 

Like many thousands of others, he 
had resolved, when he built the one-storey 
shop he first called the ‘‘ factory,” to re- 
tire when he had enough to satisfy 
him, but “retire” meant something far 
different now from what it didthen. Asa 
young man he had a vague conception 
that money could fill his every desire ; 
but, to look at the situation fairly and 
squarely, did it? Yet he had gone on 
until the hair left on the side of his head 
Was nearer white than grey, he could not 
keep his fingers from twitching, and the 
doctor whom he paid so much a year to 
examine him and keep him in condition 
to do business had cut his cigar allow- 
ance to one-third—‘* It means heart trouble 
if you smoke more,” and this threat 
limited his only real enjoyment. Some 
weeks he could only eat dry toast and 
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broths—nervous dyspepsia. Once he vis- 
ited every shop twice a day. Now the 
walk every other day tired him. 

The cigar had gone out, so intently had 
he been thinking. The thoughts were not 
pleasant. He glanced at the books on the 
table, and picked up the nearest. It had 
a curious title, ** England’s Black Country,” 
and this is what he read: ‘Really there 
is no country. For miles and miles the 
iron, steel, and other industries stretch 
out, each with its cluster of tenements 
for workmen, the villages being so close 
to one another as to really form one 
great community. Occasionally a common, 
a few hundred feet in extent, is noticed, 
where scanty patches of herbage struggle 
for existence amid the soot and cinders 
constantly falling from the thousands of 
stacks. Here and there stands a tree, but 
its leaves have turned from green to a 
sickly greyish hue, and even the natural 
colour of the trunk and limbs is hidden 
by the dirt which covers everything 








like a pall, and which so fills the air 
in the ‘Black Country’ that a slight 
breeze turns it into a dust-storm like 
that of Sahara—only worse, if possible. 
Occasionally rain clears the air, and then 
the people can draw a little ozone into 
their lungs: but this summer has been re- 


QUIVER. 


markably dry, and they have most of 
the time been under a cloud.” 

Was the “Black Country” only in 
England ? Down the streets of his 
factory town his thoughts wandered, 
Merely lanes, covered with soot and dust 
from the ever-smoking funnels, the 
ditches at their sides contained pools of 
ill-smelling water, which flowed from 
other ditches leading to the tenements 
he had built for the operatives and their 
families— no side-walks, no cross-walks. 
Here and there a few patches of grass 
struggling for existence. The tenements? 
Yes, they were tenements. Four families 
could huddle in each —those in front 
earn double the rent of the ones in 
the rear. The contractor had put them 


up a a certain price for the lot. The 
the side of a 


buildings on street 














IN THE FACTORY VILLAGE. 





A STREET 


looked as if they had _ been 
constructed in one piece, and 
then sawed into sections. Of 
the same size, shape, and 
colour, each contained so many 
rooms—no porches, no bath tubs, no gas. 
After they were built, the owner had put 
stoves in the kitchens, and connected 
water-pipes with the sinks, as the 
nearest stream or well was a mile from 
the town. There was a church 


them—built of wood. also a mission 


exces 


two of 
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school. He paid half the salaries of the 
ministers, and the fashionable congrega- 
tion to which he belonged supported the 
mission. His church was in the next 
town, Where his home, with its grounds 
and also located. To this 
town many of the hands went on Satur- 
day nights for liquor; he would allow no 


stables, was 


CAME 
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ing in them so much that it affected their 
work. 

Then his thoughts wandered back to 
the village streets—the village he built. 
Groups of the children were making little 
hills in the dust and cinders, and floating 
chip boats on the water in the ditches. 
Women with heavy eyes and drawn 





THE NOON MEAL 


saloons in the factory village, but they 
were built just outside the place. The 
people could go to one of the churches 
or the mission on Sundays, but what 
could they do after the weekday even- 
ing meal? Go to the park, hear a lecture, 


listen to a concert, meet at the club- 
house, or work in their gardens? No, 
for they had nothing of this sort. He 


knew many of the girl employees went to 
dances in his own town, in halls over the 


saloons. He had unsuccessfully tried to 


have the licences taken away from two 
places because some of his best hands, 
the superintendent said, had been drink- 


IN 


THE RESTAURANT. 


were hanging out clothes on the 
lines in the dirty back-yards. Here and 
there an empty tomato-can or broken 
tumbler contained a sickly plant, placed 
on a window-sill, where it might get a 
little sunshine. His doctor was the 
village doctor. Only a few days before 
the man of medicine had told him that 
typhoid fever had greatly increased in 


faces 


the village in the past year. He now 
remembered the stolid, inanimate faces 
of the men and boys had struck him 


as peculiar at times when he met them, 
but all this had been forgotten when 
he reached his desk. Was his success 
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their success? He paid good wages, 
he had the reputation of treating his 


hands fairly, he had never had a strike. 
But what had the men and women, the 
boys and girls, on his pay -roll to look 
forward to—what was life really to 
them? The question came home to him 
with as much force when -he had 
thought of his own future, but with it 
came a suggestion. 
The brain is often 
body rests. As the 
dozed in his chair it 
mental photographs that he had never 
The lanes of the factory 
became broad streets, bordered 
with grass plats and rows of shady 
trees. The principal thoroughfares led 
to a pleasure-ground laid out in gravelled 
walks, with here and there beds of 
flowers and foliage. In one an 
acre of playground contained a hundred 
or so bright-eyed children playing various 
while groups of men and women 


as 


busy while the 
man of millions 
created a series of 


seen before. 


village 


corner 


games, 


sat upon the benches, watching the 
little ones and listening to a band of 


music playing near the fountain in the 


centre of the ground. The tenements 
had become cosy cottages, each of 
tasteful design, with vine - covered 


porches and door-yards containing trees 
flowers. Kach home had its back- 
but converted into a lawn, with 


and 
yard, 
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gardens of vegetables and fruit. The 
crude little wooden churches were gone; 


in their places stood tasteful edifices 
built of brick and stone, and his name 
appeared among those carved on the 


cornerstones, 
The inscription on another building near 


by explained that it was the ‘Social 
Hall.” Ascending to the top floor, he 
found himself in what seemed to be a 


miniature theatre, with its and 
tiers of chairs as in the playhouse of the 
town where he lived. A bulletin board 
caught his eye. It read: * The Fac- 
tory Beneficial Association will hear a 
lecture by Prof. , entitled ‘The Dignity 
of Labour, in this hall on —” “A 
meeting of the Patriotic Boys’ League 
of Factory will be held on —., 
The honorary president, Mr. » will 
give an address on ‘Boys who Make 
Manly Men,’ and the factory band will 
appear in its new uniforms.” His name 
appeared as the speaker at the meeting. 
Other notices were of gatherings of the 
New Century Club of the —— Factory, 
When papers would be read by members 
of the Town Improvement Association. 
He noticed that of his foremen had 
signed the notice as president. 

In a room on the next floor were a 
score of children, with balls, blocks, 
and sticks, playing about a big table and 

receiving a kindergarten les- 
the same time. He 


stage 


one 


son at 








AT THE CLOSE 


OF THE DAYS WORK 
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KINDERGARTEN 


had some of the little faces 


when they were just as happy, but very 


seen 


dirty, for the boys and girls among 
the cinder heaps and the sailers of 
the chip boats were represented in 
the merry group. In another room, 
listening attentively to the wife of one 
of the church pastors, were some of the 
mothers of the children and other 


mothers receiving instructions on working 
out simple ideas to ornament their homes 
and on the care of plants and tlowers. In 


the basement was a gymnasium, with 
trapezes and punching-bags, also a bowl- 
ing alley and a set of billiard tables. 
He looked for the bar, but it was not 


there. According to the wording of the 

tablet, all this has given by him 

to the men and boys of the factory. 
Where were the piles of smoke-begrimed 


been 


brick and mortar which had replaced 
the one-storey shed, and the thick walls 
topped with sharp spikes and broken 
glass that had surrounded them? He 
approached a group of buildings, which 


resembled conservatories he had seen, so 


FOR THE 


CHILOREN 


WOMEN'S 
the windows. Even the 
had wide sashes, some of which 
open, letting in the sunlight and 
From the top of the largest structure 
floated the Stars and Stripes, which 
someone told him = was every 
morning and lowered at the close of the 
day’s work, while the workpeople in a 
great chorus “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Surrounding each of the larger 
buildings were broad stone walks, edged 
with graceful foliage plants. In little 
pagodas scattered here and there in the 
grounds surrounding the buildings were 
employees who, disabled by accident or 
dlisease, their living as 
watchmen and timekeepers. 

Entering the female department, he 
found the women and girls eating their 
lunches in what seemed to be a restaurant 

hanging baskets and 
Volunteer waitresses were 


numerous were 
roofs 
were 
air. 


raised 


sang 


Were earning 


decorated with 
potted plants. 

also bringing in dishes of something hot 
which had a very appetising odour. 
They came from the “factory kitchen,” 
as someone told him, where soups, salads, 
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and other delicacies were prepared by 
factory girls who had graduated at the 
cooking school in the village hall. Truly 
it was a kitchen in every sense of the 
with huge boilers and_ skillets, 
urns for tea and coffee, and a complement 


word, 


of young women in apron and cap 
pusily engaged in preparing a variety 
of dishes to add to the basket menus 


brought from home. 
In one corner of the dining-room actually 
stood a piano—a piano in a factory! No 


one was playing it, but the sounds of 
music from a room near by attracted 
him. Here he found a number of girls 


who had finished their lunch, spending 
the rest of the noon hour rehearsing for a 
concert with their banjos, guitars, and 
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fact was that so few of the operatives 
wore glasses. In the old factory the 
light struggling through the dingy panes 
was so faint that gas jets were constantly 
over the centre tables and machinery, 
As he entered one of the shops it seemed 
as if he had stepped out of doors. The 
sunshine came in on the work tables, 
and with it a delicious odour from the 
flowers in the grounds below and _ the 
house gardens. As they looked up from 
their tasks the men saw through the 
windows a cheering vista of town and 
country landscape, with plenty of the green 
that rests the eye. He saw that 


every- 
one seemed on the alert. The men went 
hither and thither with a step that 


had the spring of health and hope in it. 








MUSICAL CLUB OF 


mandolines A sign over the door indi- 
cated this to be the ‘Rest Room,” and 
unconsciously he compared the bright, 
cheerful faces with the apathy and listless 
expression he had been so accustomed to 
see in his daily rounds. Another curious 


FACTORY GIRLS. 


Apparently each took as much interest in 
his lathe, planer, or bench as if all the 
money paid for his handiwork were his 
own. Even the great engine frame in 
the new power-house was painted and 
ornamented with a gilt stripe, and the 
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floor of the engine-room covered with 
tiles scrubbed and polished until they 
glistened. What a contrast to the mass 
of black, smutty mechanism, surrounded 
by dirt and ashes, in the old factory! 
it reminded him of the engines he had 
seen on exhibition at the World’s Fair: 
but they were specially ornamented for 


doing the 
hours out 


this was 
horses ten 


the occasion, While 


work of a thousand 


of the twenty-four, turning long steel 
shafts and big wooden pulleys, around 
which revolved miles of belting attached 
to the drills, punches, lathes, planers, and 


hammers, 

His oftice had changed. Instead of the 
little old walnut desk, with its dust-covered 
books and papers, and the bare wooden 
floor and broken-back chairs, he entered an 
apartment containing an easy-chair placed 
before a mahogany desk. His feet rested 
soft rug. At his elbow was a tele- 
phone, and the touch of a button called to 
him his secretary, or office-boy, or any 
foreman he wished tosee. What an amount 
of money he had wasted in time in the old 
days by not having these conveniences ! 

Ready for examination were the reports 
of the material finished the day before and 
the month before. The figures surprised 
him. He looked at the pay-roll to ste if 
the force been increased since a year 
ago at this time. Only about twenty new 
hands had been employed, yet the amount 
of work turned out had been much more in 
proportion. In with it were 
notes from the shop superintendents, such 


on a 


had 


connection 


as “First-class job.” ** Best finish yet,” 
‘Extra strong “—indieations of faithful- 
ness and of interest in his interests. Then 


he took up the reports of the sales agents. 


‘We are getting ten per cent. more for 
the goods than two years ago. Our cus- 
tomers say they are better finished, and 


the workmanship is improved all round,” 
letter. “We have not had a 
machine break down in six months. We 
used to get such complaints almost con- 
stantly. What has happened, that youare 
doing so much better?” came with an order 
in another letter. This was pleasant read- 


read one 
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ing, but the property agent’s report was 
more astonishing. The rental of tene- 
ments had increased twenty-five per cent. 
He touched a bell, and his office-boy 
appeared. 

*Tell Mr. —— I want to see him.” 

The agent entered the room with a smile. 

*Haven’t you made a mistake in this 
report? Such an increase almost 
nnpossible.” 

* I} thought you would be surprised, but 
it's the cold fact. When you ordered me to 
tear down the old places and put up the 
cottages you told me you thought we 
ought to get more rent, considering the 
improvements and all that. decided to 
say twenty per cent., and only one family 
refused. Most of them told me it was 
worth the difference—such houses as those. 
Then, you remember, some of the foremen 
and piece-workers lived out of town—said 
they didn’t care to have-their families 
here—too unhealthy. Well, nearly all of 
them have moved in, and that makes up 
the extra five per cent.” 

But what had all this He took 
up a little book labelled * Improvement 
Account,” and compared its figures with 
the private ledger he kept of the busi- 
ness profits and rentals year by year. Yes, 
it had run into six figures—the rebuilding, 
the landscape gardening, and all the othe 
things: but what a transformation! And 
the income? Why, the surplus for the 
next ten years would pay every cent of 
the extra expense, without expending 
the capital or touching the fund he had 
already laid aside from past earnings. 


seenis 


cost ? 


All dreams must end. The last of the 
mind pictures faded from view, and the 
sleeper awoke. No, it was not real, for the 
half-burned cigar was still held between 
his fingers, and on the table before him 
was the description of the Black Country 
—his Black Country. Why should it be 

why not make the dream a reality ? 
Would its predictions prove true, if he 
did his part ? 

Study the pictures, and judge for your- 
self. 
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JU are not really in 
earnest, Lucilla?” 
said the _ parson’s 
widow. ‘**It is 
only a jest, my dear 
child? Say that 
it is! Why, the 
man would kill you 
in three months!” 
The person addressed—a little, cheerful, 

brown-eyed woman—smiled back at the 

fair, rosy face, the freshness of which 

was enhanced by its dolorous framing. 
*I take more killing than that, Ada,” 

she replied. ‘* We are a very hardy race. 

I think myself that his wanting just such 

a place as I could give him is provi- 

dential. He is doubtless odd: but then 

who that was not would come here ?” 
She looked through the yet unshuttered 

window at the grey mud-flats that lay 

between her little cottage and the sea. 








It was raining fast, and the outlook was 
at its dreariest. Air and sky and sea 
were one uniform mud colour; and the 


guils that stood gazing out to sea looked 


“us drenched and miserable as it was 
possible for sea-birds to look. 
**Come now, it is very bracing,” said 


the parson’s widow, with a little resent- 
ment, she had happy associations 
with the place. 

*T acknowledge it is that.” replied the 


since 


ey 


a- 


MISS BROWNS 
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other. ‘In winter it is so bracing that I 
sometimes think the cottage will take 
wings and fly out to sea. No; I don't 
think that really, Ada. I know the 
foundations are not in the sands. I am 
very fond of the place. I can even see 
beauty in it, as there must be beauty 
in lonely and untouched places for one 
who was seven bitter years of her life 
a town-dweller. But I try to look at it 
as people accustomed to prosperous and 
pretty places would. No one could call 
Lowsands pretty.” 

“I'm afraid not, indeed. So far you 
answer one requirement of the advertise- 
ment.” 

dt fe 
spot.” 

* And no crowds.” 

“Except the gulls.” 

**And no health resort.” 

* Lowsands is certainly not that. 

“No cock-crowing.” 

“TI couldn't keep fowls,” laughed Lucilla 
Brown. “The poor dear things would 
be blown out of their feathers in the 
winter storms. And in summer the glare 
would be just as bad.” 

* And no dog.” 

*“T don’t want a dog since my little 
Spruce died. I can’t imagine growing 
fond of another.” 

Bright tears welled into Miss Brown's 
eyes at the thought of the little dog she 
had recently lost by a sad accident 

* You must some time, for the sake of 
some dog,” said Mrs. Spencer, the parson’s 
widow. ‘ Besides, it is so lonely for you, 
Lucilla. No human neither 
cat, dog, nor canary.” 

‘A spinster without her equipments. 
Well, I have had a cat, a dog, and a 
canary: and they are all gone. I have 
also had human belongings, and they are 
the solitary creature, 


that is item one—‘no beauty 


belongings 


cone. TL am most 
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Miss Brow 


except for your friendship, Ada, and for 
my dear good Jane.” 

* Ah! but you needn’t be. If, instead 
of settling down in this melancholy waste, 
you would come to me 
' “7 know, my dear. You are goodness 
itself to want me, but——” 

‘No such goodness. You are going to 
make a martyr of yourself for this perfect 
stranger. Why shouldn't you do it for 
me at the Wells? Why shouldn’t you 
be at my beck and eall? You could look 
after the animals, and be an _ unofficial 
mother to Jack, and bear with all my 
whims and tempers, and generally have 
time as you could possibly 





as bad a 
desire.” 
Miss Brown looked at her affectionately. 
‘You would make me as happy as the 
day is long, Ada. As though anyone 
could ever have a bad time with you! 
But you have really no room for me. 
There is not a chink or corner of your 
delightful house in which I could be 


anything but a guest. Marianne and 
Graves and Martha do far better than I 
could in their respective domains. You 


would make an idle fine lady of me; I 
have an incurable sort of independence.” 

‘That is only a fine name for a pig- 
headed stubbornness, Lucilla.” Mrs. 
Spencer’s smile took away the harshness 
of the words. ‘*There! I wash my hands 


of you; you must do as you will. But 
the next time I see you, you will tell 
me that you have had to turn out the 
Ogre.” 

*T hope not. I shouldn't like to fail 


at the first go-off. And his money will 
help. He is really prepared to pay quite 
handsomely for a_ place no 
would come to.” 

‘I don’t know. I think other people 
would if they could look into this room. 
He'll be dissatisfied, when he comes, to 
find that the inside of the house is a 
beauty spot.” 

She glanced round the little pink room 


one else 


appreciatively. The walls were ‘pink. 
The sofas and chairs were covered in 
pink chintz. <A bowl of wallflower- 
coloured = chrysanthemums = struck the 
contrasting note of colour. If Lueilla 
Brown had been other than the least 
self-conscious creature on earth, her 
friend would have thought that she had 
arranged the room as a setting for her 
own russet comeliness. 
Mrs. Spencer rose with a sigh. 
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* Well, I have kept Bruce waiting long 
enough in this atrocious weather ; and 
the horses are getting drenched, even if 
he is waterproof. Good-bye, Lucilla, my 
dear. When shall I send for you?” 

**Not this week. Jane and I are going 
to be uncommonly busy.” 

“Preparing for the new inmate, eh? 
As though the cleverest eye could detect 
a mote of dust in this exquisite little 
kingdom of yours!” 

** Nevertheless, it has got to be cleaned 
before the winter. Of course it’s clean; the 
winds here blow away any dust, if such 
there be. Still, without the bi-annual 
cleaning neither Jane nor I would feel 
that we had any right to our self-respect. 
It isn’t as satisfactory as Marlborough 
Crescent, I admit. There you saw the 
dirt.” 

‘Well, don’t let him eat you, my dear, 
that is all. And drop me a line as soon as 
you can come, and Bruce will come over 
and fetch you. It is a charity to give him 
and those fat horses something to do. 
Do you know, I'm really losing my health 
because the carriage must be used, and 
there is no one but me to do it?” 


Miss Brown smiled a little sadly. She 
remembered when she had first set 
eyes on her present habitation. At that 


time her friend Mrs. Spencer had lived 
in the Vicarage about a mile from the 
sea, and had had one little maid to do 
all her work. But she had been happy 
in the possession of her Arthur, and full 
of thanksgiving that the care of his 
delicate body had been given to her 
hands, rather than to those of a woman 
devoted and efficient. The 
money had not come to her till Arthur 
was sleeping his last sleep in a flowery 
little churchyard by the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean. 

Mrs. Spencer was now somewhat of a 
great lady in the aristocratic and slightly 


less less 


pinched circles of the Wells. Yet her 
happy days had been when she did 
her own housework and cooked for her 
husband’s delicate appetite, was the 


Angel in the House to him, and yet found 
time and means to be Lady Bountiful in 
a small way to the tiny village that 
sheltered itself behind a coppice of wind 
blown trees from the bleak airs blowing 
across the mud-flats. 
Miss Brown stood in her little porch 

it was on the sheltered side of the house 


to see her visitor drive off. As she 
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went back into the house 
bolted the door for the night 


again, ancl 
it Was not 


likely anyone would ask for admittance 


after that hour—she was conscious of her 
loneliness. 

She had not felt it while she had 
Spruce. But now! The excellent Miss 
Jane Simpson, her elderly companion-help, 
was a silent person, and though there was 
a real affection between them, it did not 
translate itself into words. When the 
house-work was done Miss Simpson used 
to sit knitting interminable articles of 
woollen underclothing for some mothers’ 


charities, and counting the stitches as 
she knitted with silently moving lips. 
The habit was not conducive to con- 


versation. 

There were times, often happily. when 
Miss Brown found the song of the sea, her 
books, and her music company enough. 
She had had such hard and _ bitter times 
“faring up and down another's stairs,” 
at the most uncongenial occupations, 
before the tiny income which she had 
handed over ungrudgingly to a widowed 
sister fell in, and with it the last family 
tie Lucilla Brown had on earth. 

The money had just sufficed to furnish 
the little cottage and keep her and Jane 
in decent comfort. But that was not 
enough for Lucilla. She had worked so 
long for others—for her mother fir=t: then 
for Amy and Amy’s -boy. And now that 
they were all gone she could not rejoice 
in her freedom, her right to live for 
herself. She wanted to have somebody 
to work for and care for: she wanted it, 
oh! so much, that sometimes the need 
Was an actual physical pain. 

She had not had time to think of love 
and marriage at the age when other girls 
are forming such ties. No flowers, save 
the austere ones of duty, had bloomed on 
the path she had followed so laboriously. 

Yet she was meant for a wife and a 
mother. Even now, at forty years, she 
was round and soft and benignant-looking ; 
such a one as children naturally go to 
with confidence, as old people trust with 
their little whims and fancies of which 
younger people are often so intolerant. 

For the little and old people 
Lucilla often said she had something of 
a vocation. 

* Find me a dear old lady to look 
after.” she had said to Mrs. Spencer, 
‘for a little child to mother, and I will 
give up the cottage.” 


ones 
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* And put you back again into slavery,” 
her friend had responded. ‘No, indeed, 
my dear. Better keep on at the cottage, 
You have spent enough of your life slaving 
for other people.” 

It was this 
that made it possible to answer the odd, 
cantankerous advertisement for 
apartments which she unearthed one 
day from a bundle of papers Mrs. Spen- 
cer had brought her. 

No bands, no pier, no people, no gaieties, 
no promenade. Advertiser did not wané 
a beauty spot nora health resort. He 
wanted cleanliness and good plain cooking, 
No cocks must crow within earshot, and 
the house must have no animals. 

* Life has worried him,” said Miss Brown, 
smiling softly to herself. ‘*He will come 
right here. I am only sorry about the 
animals. If but he had known Spruce!” 

Mr. Valence’s references, which he had 
insisted on Miss Brown’s taking up 


instinct for self-sacrifice 


seaside 


‘else 


you will think [ am a madman,” he 
wrote—were excellent. She had nothing 


to fear on the score of his respectability. 
And he had paid a month in advance. 
“If I like the place.” he wrote, “I will 
pay you a year’s rent, and set up my books 
which I am storing. <At the end of a 
month I shall know.” 

The bad weather lasted 
the time of Mr. Valence’s arrival; the 
he was expected it blew great 
guns. The fly from the Lion, at the 
Wells. was to feteh him and his be- 
longings from the 5.20 train. He would 
arrive about 6.30, and would dine at seven. 

Miss Brown herself superintended the 
dinner. It wasa little more elaborate, per- 
haps. than the * plain cooking” bargained 
for. But then there was the cold, dismal 
journey: and. of course, she did not yet 
know Mr. Valence’s tastes. Anyhow, a 
little soup, a pheasant. and an excellent 
savoury could not be very far 
Wwrone. 

*T wonder what age Mr. Valence will 
be.” she said gaily to Jane as she chopped 
the herbs for her savoury. ‘Do you 
suppose he'll be quite an old gentleman, 
Jane?” 

*How should I know?” asked Jane, 
with little sympathy for her friend's 
evident excitement. ‘I expect he'll turn 
our tidy house upside down in the way 
of men. Why you couldn't have looked 
for a lady I don’t know: and yet per- 
haps ‘tis as well. I've known ladies as 


quite up to 


evening 


going 
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Miss 


cantankerous as any man. I only hope 


he doesn’t smoke, Lucilla, and that he 
won't store up all his papers. As for 
untidiness, that I expect—having had 
two brothers and a brother-in-law. They 


always kept their clothes on the _ floor, 
. . eo 
and were downright angry if you hung 


them up or put them tidy in their 
drawers.” 

“Indeed !” said Miss Brown, with a merry 
twinkle. “I expect he'll be as bad as 
any of them. Still he’ll make the house 


livelier, if only because he’s cross. I do 
wish I could have had a lady and a little 
child! But then they wouldn’t come here, 
Jane. So we must just take what we 
can get, and be thankful.” 

At the stroke of half-past six the dining- 
room table had received its final touches. 
A rosy fire burned in the grate. There 
were bunches of the little brown chrysan- 
themums with the last scarlet brier leaves 
at each corner of the table. In the midst 
pears and apples on a blue dish made a 
harmony of colour. The lamp 
The silver, glass, and napery 
were all perfect of their kind. Miss 
Brown looked about her with a smile. 
The armchair was drawn invitingly by 
the fire. Nothing had been forgotten. 

And, hark! there the wheels of 
the fly! There was a tremendous rat-tat 
at the The little maid, Susy, was 
opening it as Miss Brown stepped into 
the hall, carefully closing the dining- 
room door behind her, so that the draught 
should not reach the room which she 
had kept warmed at such pains. 

The hall door flew open with a report 
like thunder. <A big man stepped into 
the hall. If he had not been so big and 
so solid, he would have been blown in. 
The flyman deposited a large trunk and 
a little trunk. and shut out again 
into the night. 

Meanwhile Miss Brown had opened the 
ushered the new 


pretty 
was shaded. 


were 


door. 


Was 


dining-room door and 
arrival within. ; 

* Ah, excellent, excellent!” he said with 
a deep grunt of satisfaction. ** Eh, Watty, 
my man?” 

Miss Brown gazed at him in stupe- 
faction. He was unrolling a plaid from 
something he carried in his arms. <A 
golden head, the cheek of a peach, one 
large blue eye, came in view. Then their 
owner, a boy of about three, was set 
down on the hearthrug, where he stood 
gazing at Miss Brown. 
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* You didn’t expect him, ma’am, eh? 
Well, as a matter of fact, he’s been with 
his mother’s people. London's no place 
for boys; eh, Watty? And I’ve been 
doing without him all these years. But 
1 couldn’t stand it any longer, so I ran 
off with him. You didn’t bargain for 
him, ma’am, eh? Nor for Champion 
here ?” 

Champion was a large, slouching brindled 
bulldog of a supercanine ugliness. He 
had stolen in at his master’s heels, un- 
noticed in that other surprise, and had 
taken possession of the hearthrug, with 
a friendly wag of his tail at Miss Brown 
and a lick at Watty’s hand. 

* But I thought you said no animals ?’ 
she remarked wonderingly. 


‘Well, if I did, it was only because 
they would annoy Champion. He's the 
sweetest-tempered thing alive, but one 
couldn't be sure, if he met yelping and 
scratching things, how long his _ for- 
bearance might hold out. I hope you 


don’t mind Champion, ma’am.” 

*Oh, dear, no. I don’t mind Champion 
at all. I am very fond of dogs.” 

Champion, understanding, put a spotted 
paw like velvet into Miss Brown's hand. 

**Nor Watty, ma’am? I hope you don’t 
mind Watty.” 

Miss Brown 
pleasure. 

“Why, I was only wishing to-day that 
there might have been a child. I love 
them!” said Miss Brown. 

With an unexpectedly youthful move- 
ment she knelt down on the hearthrug 
and put both arms about Watty. 

**He isn’t cold, is he?” she asked. 

“Tm not cold, thank you,” said Watty. 
looking straight into her kind brown eyes 


laughed out from sheer 


and trusting her. “I like you, and 
Champion likes you, and Dadda likes 
you.” 


* You go very fast, young man,” said 
the cynic of the advertisement, with an 
embarrassed and youthful laugh. As for 
Miss Brown, she could not for the life of 
her keep from dimpling and blushing, as 
though she were a girl, and accustomed 
to be a heart's delight; instead of forty, 
and fagged with hard work and hard 
experiences, 

Watty sat up to dinner with his father, 
blinking away the sleep bravely while 
he ate his pheasant. 

* That is all very fine for once in a 


way,” thought Miss Brown to herself; 
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“but if it were to go on, Watty’s roses 
would soon wither.” 

Sure enough, when Miss Brown herself 
took in the black coffee she found Mr. 
Valence with a little boy in his arms 
dead asleep. He was looking down at 
the flushed rosy face with a tenderness 
that brought a lump into Miss Brown’s 
throat. 

“The rascal’s asleep,” he said. 

** Of course he is,” answered Miss Brown. 
**T should think half-past six is his bed- 
time. And he has had a long journey. 
Shall I take him, sir? His bed is 
ready.” 

**T will carry him myself. You don’t 
know what a great lump he is!” the 
father said, with an almost womanish 
pride and tenderness. “If you will lead 
the way, ma’am.” 

The fire had been replenished in Mr. 


Valence’s bedroom, and was burning 
brightly. It was a quaint room, under 


the roof, with oak beams in the walls. 
The big canopied bed, so white and soft, 


was tempting to a tired traveller. Every- 
thing was old and_= solid and highly 
polished, except a child's cot, which 


stood in the corner by the fireplace, and 
which had not been there when Mr. 
Valence had made a hurried toilet before 
dinner. 

*T didn’t think you could supply this,” 
he said, with his hand on the snowy bed. 


Miss Brown blushed and smiled, and 
then looked a little sad. 
‘It belonged to a dear little boy I 


loved who died. I never could bear to 
give it away,” she said. 

“Ah!” he replied simply. ‘So you 
have loved a child. They make a great 
difference, don’t they--in their coming 
and their going?” 

“Terrible. But you will let me undress 
him. You are getting the strings into a 
knot.” 

‘*T broke every string and every button 
and all my nails last night,” said Mr. 
Valence. ‘‘Shall the lady undress you, 
Watty ?” 

Watty consented sleepily, and the man 
stood by, looking much too big for the 


little room, watching with admiration 
the deftness with which the woman 
made the little lad ready for bed. 
Champion, who had taken up a_ place 


before the fire, wagged his tail approvingly 
during the process. 
At last Watty’s fair head was on the 
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pillow. The downiest blankets wrapped 
his little body. 

For a 
strangers or 
stood looking 
though there were the closest 
between them. Then Miss Brown 
quietly out of the room. 

After that Watty became the pivot on 
which all the interests of the cottage 
turned. Before a week was over Miss 
Brown could hardly believe that Watty 
and his father had not made part of the 
establishment always. 

Mr. Valence was very little trouble. 
He was writing a book on some abstruse 
subject, the very thought of which filled 
Miss Brown’s mind with intelligent ad- 
miration. 

The quietness of the cottage made it 
admirable for the purposes of his work. 
During the morning hours, while he worked, 
his hostess took care that there was not 
a sound in the Most mornings, 
unless it was very wet, she had business 
that took her Butchers’ and 
bakers’ carts did not come her way, and 
she had to do her marketing at’ the 
village shop, at farmhouses and cottages 
where she purchased her fowls and butter 
and eggs. 

There was a little cart, too, which had 
belonged to her nephew, and which Miss 
Brown had brought down among her 
furniture from London with an idea of 
giving it to some village child. Happily 
she had not found the one needy 
enough, or she had clung too much to 
what had belonged to the little delicate 
darling Now it was given over’ to 
Watty’s use. 

Mr. Valence 
unobserved, as she 
to the sands, pushing 


two, who 
almost so to each 
down at the 


second the were 
ot her, 
child as 
bond 


went 


house. 


abroad. 


watched her one morning 
came down the hill 
Watty, who sat 


upright in the middle of many  pack- 
ages. 
He spoke to her about it at lunch. 


“If you will play the nurse to my 
boy,” he said, *“‘you must let me do 
something in return. But is there no 
one we could have to take him out 


a village girl you could trust? I confess 


I hadn't thought of it. I am very 
unpractical.” 
Miss Brown felt she could read him 


She knew that he would be 
in stark revolt at the idea of entrusting 
Watty to any village _ girl. She 
answered the wistfulness in his eyes. 


like a book. 
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“He is too precious for village girls,” 
she said lightly. ‘‘ Besides, I should be 
too jealous to give him up, he is such 


a good little comrade. We talk all the 
time—don’t we, Watty? I should be 


miserable now without him.” 


This was within the month. Of course, 


957 
they were unpacked and set on their 
shelves, looked as though Mr. Valence 


had come to stay for ever. 

Outside his working hours Mr. Valence 
was a sociable person. Miss Brown and 
Miss Simpson soon heard all his tribula- 
tions at the hands of landladies: how he 
had gone away time after time seeking 





“A golden head, the cheek of a peach, came in view.”—p. 955. 


as the end of the month drew near, 
there was no talk of Mr. Valence 
seeking another residence. 

He sent for his books, and _ installed 


himself for a year at least. 
‘*The book will take so long,” he said. 
“After that I suppose I shall have to 
go back to London. One can't stay 
away quite for ever. But I shall return— 
I shall certainly return.” 
The big of books 
presently, filled the 


which 
walls 


2aSes 


and 


“ame 
when 


for rest and finding none; how the much 
advertised seaside places had been hor- 
rible with houses, blatant with brass 
bands, intolerable with holiday crowds; 
how in the country the farmyards had 
always been below his window, so that 
sleep and work were impossible. And 
at last he had sought for a place which 
offered no inducements, so that he could 
at least be solitary. And behold, seeking 
nothing, he had found all he desired. 
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The people at the Wells used to 
shudder at the idea of spending a 


winter at Lowsands. But Mr. Valence 
did not grumble. He slept and ate, he 


assured Miss Brown, as he had not done 
for years. Indeed, in a very short time 
the tired, worn look passed from his face, 
the irritability disappeared out of his 
voice and manner. His work made 
wonderful progress. 

“Tf it goes on like this,” he said half 
regretfully to Miss Brown, “it will not 
take a year in the doing, and I shall 
have to go up to London with it.” 

Miss Brown often wondered at how 
little society he needed. The parson 
sometimes smoked a pipe with him. But 
he declined the civilities of the Wells, 
which was inclined to be very polite 


when it discovered that he was Denis 
Valence, a name which e¢arried its own 
reputation into even the narrow little 


circles of the place. 

He worked in the morning, and walked 
all the afternoon, wet or dry. If it was 
fine, he would stalk off with Watty on 
his shoulder; if not, he went alone. As 
the winter drew to its close, and already 


more than six months of the year was 
over, Miss Brown began to wonder how 
the cottage would feel when that 


masculine personality was removed from 
it. 

Mrs. Spencer had rallied Miss Brown 
a little on her guest. ‘Only for Miss 
Simpson,” she said, ‘‘ you would be flying 
in the face of the convenances. You 
grow younger every day, Lucilla, and 
you have a Frenchwoman’s taste about 
what suits you in dress. As for Mr. 
Valence, the books say he is nearly fifty. 
He doesn’t look it. Thirty-six, I should 
say, at the outside, though the first time 
I saw him I should have put him down 
every year of the fifty.” 

Miss Brown only blushed and smiled. 

‘**He never me, Ada,” she said. 
‘He thinks only of his work and the 
ehild. He is very comfortable here, and 
I like to have him and the child. Do 
you remember when you called him the 
Well, I have no doubt he could 
be very and irritable if things 
went against him; but everything goes 
well, for his work and with the child, 
here. You must see Watty: he is with 
his father now. He grows a great boy.” 

“My dear Lucilla,” Mrs. Spencer said 
with gentle compassion, ‘‘ what will you 


sees 


Ogre? 


Cross 
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do when the child is taken from 
you ?” 

**He will come back. Mr. Valence says 
he will surely come back,” replied Miss 
Brown, a shadow falling on her expressive 


face. 


away 


Mrs. Spencer said nothing. She was 
afraid her friend was going to suffer, 
but she was not one to = anticipate 


suffering. 

*T heard about his marriage the other 
day—an odd story, but greatly to his 
credit.” 

Miss Brown's lips parted eagerly. 

“IT suppose it is her photograph on 
his mantel-shelf. He never alludes to 
her.” 

**T suppose not. Well, Mr. Renfrew 
heard from people who know him in- 
timately—it was common talk at the 
time—that he married a pretty, foolish 
girl because her designing stepmother 
had persuaded him that the girl was 
head over ears in love with him. After 
all, she didn’t care a bit about him. Her 
heart was with her cousin, a middy in 
the China seas. She died when the child 
was born. The marriage Was most 
quixotic on his part.” 

**And he was cheated out of 
little reward of knowing he had made 
her happy ?* 

“The Renfrews do not know that. 
They say he was tremendously good to 
her: but lonelier, more eccentric than 
ever, after she died. I should say myself 
that she made no more impression on 
his life than a pebble that has been 
dropped into a stream.” 

The summer turned 
sweet. In summer even 
beautiful, but its repute 
kept it intact. There was 
for miles along the sands 
ception of the little cottage. 

Inland were miles of salt 
now and again fertile higher grounds 
that drained into the marsh: villages 
with old churches hid in the shadow of 
trees ; secluded farmhouses. Sometimes 
the marsh widened to a lake. Elsewhere 
it was quaking, insecure land with a 
faint dust of wild flowers upon it. 

And then the summer was gone like 
a dream: and Mr. Valence began to talk 
lingeringly of going back to London. 
The book was all but finished, and the 
great city drew men who would be in 
the midst of the movement. 


even the 


and 
Was 


round calm 
Lowsands 
for ugliness 
not a house 
with the ex- 


marshes: 
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As for Miss Brown, she refused to look 
ahead further than she need. What she 
was to do without Watty she could not 
imagine. Often as she did things for him 
her clever fingers stumbled over’ the 
buttons and tapes, and tears filled her 
patient eyes. What was she to do with- 
out Watty? She did not dare to think. 

The ordinary relationship of landlady 


and tenant had changed long ere this to 
something more human. Miss Brown 
often made one in those long expeditions 
inland or along the marshy shore, where 
Mr. Valence carried Watty on his shoulder 
if the child was tired, and talked to him 
with a patience that won the woman's 
admiration, answering all the questions 


addressed to him in the child’s piping 
little voice, striving after the meaning 
of his words. “To think that I once 
thought of him as cantankerous!” Miss 
Brown often whispered to herself. 
Presently the arrangements for de- 
parture were being made. Miss Brown 


helped with outward cheerfulness, 
although with a heavy heart. She 
helped to restore the books to their 
cases. She packed Watty’s little 
garments, where the tapes and buttons 
were now all in place. She folded each 
away with a bitterness that she thought 
must be a little like that with which 
a mother puts away her dead _ baby’s 
clothes for ever. She saw that Mr. 
Valence’s belongings were in order. He 
would have no one to look after him 
when he returned to those dingy 
lodgings of which he had _ told her, 
under the shadow of the British 
Museum. Miss Simpson watched her 


friend during those days with an anxious 


sympathy which. disappeared whenever 
Lucilla looked her way. 

Perhaps during those days of  pre- 
paration Watty was a_ little _ bit 
neglected. The weather had suddenly 
turned grey and cold. The child had 
been in a draught perhaps. It was a 
draughty place, the cottage, and it had 
needed the utmost carefulness and 
ingenuity—much arrangement of screens 
and curtains—to keep the child from 
feeling the draughts too much. 

Somewhere about midnight, the last 
night of all, Miss Brown heard a 
tapping at her door. She  had_ been 


awake, weeping, to her own amazement, 


for the companionship of father and 
child, the loss of which was going to 
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leave her lonely. She was at the door 
in a second, asking what was. the 
matter. 

“The child is ill,” stammered Mr. 
Valence. 

Miss Brown could have believed that 
she saw the pallor and fear of his face, 
although she held but a slit of the 
door open, and the corridor without 


was pitchy dark. 

**T shall come in a minute,” she said. 
** Knock at Miss Simpson’s door, and tell 
her we shall want hot water at once.” 

In an incredibly short space of time 
she was by Watty’s bedside, where the 


father held the child in his arms 
watching with terrible anguish the 
little face as the child fought for 
breath. 


**See to him while I go for a doctor,” 
he said, holding the child to her. ; 
**There is none nearer than the Wells, 


seven miles there and back. You will 
be more use here. It is only croup. Many 
and many a time I have fought it. 


There is frightened 


about.” 


nothing to be 


The terror of his face changed to 
something more human and _ natural. 
She had a bottle and a spoon in her 
hand. 

*T heard the cough,” she said, ‘* and 
knew it was croup. I have kept a 
supply of this in the house since 


Watty has been here. It is the remedy, 
ipecacuanha wine.” 

He looked at her as though she were 
an light. <A quick thought 
passed mind that here he 
Was, a man of uncommon intellect, un- 
common attainments. Yet for want 
of a poor little bit of knowledge that 
all -women who had _ the care. of 
children possessed the child might have 
died in paroxysms in his arms. 

He watched her administering the wine. 
He stood patiently with the child in his 
arms while the hot bath was made ready 
and the fire lit. He watched the poul- 
ticing of the throat. 

It was a bad attack of croup. Time 
after time their hands met on the child. 
His eyes entreated her. Once he put the 


angel of 
through his 


question into words: ‘Are you sure? 
Are you able for it?” 
“Tt is only croup,” she assured him. 


**Not dangerous at all, when you know 
what to do. See, he is better, thank 
God! He will be asleep presently.” 
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‘*He will never take 


Presently he slept sweetly. While his 
father watched by him Miss Brown made 
her toilette and came back again. Miss 
Simpson brought them a cup of tea. They 
watched by the child till the grey light 
was in the house. 


Then Miss Brown stood up and ex- 
tinguished the smoking lamp. 
“You can sleep now,” she said. * All 


danger is over. But I think he must 
not take that journey yet.” 

In spite of herself, a little joy at the 
respite crept into her voice. 

**He will never take that journey—nor 
I, unless you come’ with us,” said Mr. 
Valence. ‘‘Dear heaven, what you have 
been to me this night!” 

He opened his arms to her. 


that journey.’” 


“The knowledge has been breaking on 
me for days back that I love you,” he 
said. ‘It is like daybreak, as beautiful 
as the dawn.” 

He pointed to the rosy light that was 
suffusing the grey dawn. 

* Are you sure?” she faltered. 

“Sure of myself,” he said. “I wish I 
was as sure of you. Why should you 
care? I am _= old, soured, cantanker- 
ous, sad. You are a charming woman, 
my dear. Why should you care for 
me?” 

“Why should you care for me?” she 
asked, with the dawn in her cheeks. 

Their hands and their eyes met across 
the sleeping child. He too wore the 
colours of the dawn. 
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By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, 


HE late Pro- 
fessor Hux- 
ley curtly 
dismissed 
the cure of 
the demo- 
niac and 
the whole- 
sale de- 
struction of 
the demon- 
possessed 
herd of 
swine at 
Gadara as a fable: 






oe I and was, moreover, 
—+ disposed to invert 
the broad pyramid 


of the Gospel narrative, and poise it 
upon the small narrow point of this one 
incident, overturn it with a 
common condemnation of untrustworthi- 
ness. 


But when a scientific man gratuitously 


and so 


assumes the ineredibility of such a 
story as this, he must not imagine 
that it is on that account summarily 
disposed of. For even scientific men of 
the very highest reputation sometimes 
err, and that too on their own most 


familiar ground of assured fact: and if 
they make mistakes on questions with 
which they themselves are most familiar, 
is it not likely that they may also be 
mistaken on the unfamiliar ground of 
Scripture narrative? By a curious coinci- 
dence Professor Huxley fell into an unac- 
countable blunder in connection with this 
very subject of swine in their natural 
history aspect. The great French natural- 
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ist, Baron Cuvier, taught that there is 
always a co-ordination or harmony of 
parts between the various systems of 
the animal frame, so that from the 
smallest portion of that frame we can 
construct the whole in imagination. From 
the blood, or the teeth, or from one 
bone of an animal, we can infer, if we 
have competent anatomical knowledge, 
the structure of all the rest of its frame. 
Huxley adopted this theory of Cuvier, 
and expounded it with ample biological 
detail. ‘*The footprint alone,” he says, 
**vields to him who observes it the form 
of the teeth, the form of the jaws, the 
form of the ribs, the form of all the 
bones of the legs, and of the shoulders 
of the animal which has passed by and 
left that footprint. All ruminants, that 
is animals that chew the cud, like the 
cow, have the foot cleft, and only rumin- 
ants have the foot cleft. If you saw the 
print of a cleft foot in the soft ground 
you might safely conclude that the 
animal which left this impression rumin- 
ated: and this conclusion is as certain 
as any other in physics or morals.” 
These are the very words of Huxley, and 
they have never been altered since they 
were first written. Now the remarkable 
thing is that this confident conclusion 
of Huxley is a mistake. A common 
farmer could have picked out the error 
at once. The familiar domestic pig rises 
up before our mind’s eye, to confute the 
co-ordination which the scientific man 
claimed. Here is an animal which every- 
one can see has the foot cleft as much 
as any ruminant animal, as much as the 
cow for instance, but it is constructed 
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on an altogether different type from the 
ruminant animals. The form of some of 
its vertebre is different; and of 
the multiple stomach and the structural 
adaptation for chewing the cud do not 
exist in it. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the pig is not a ruminant animal, and 
yet it has the cloven foot. That 
great naturalist like Cuvier should have 
made such a slip is not very surprising, 
considering the fallibility of even the 
greatest men; but that a second equally 
learned should have followed in his steps, 
and that, again, his mistake should have 
escaped the notice of the thousands of 
his scientific readers, is indeed a singular 
psychological curiosity. 

Thus the pig, to use a common proverb, 


course 


one 


has gone through the beautiful law of 
correlation applied by Cuvier to the 


structure of ruminants, and adopted with- 
out any qualification by Huxley; and if 
Professor Huxley has erred so seriously 
on his own familiar ground, we cannot 
accept him as an infallible judge in _ pro- 
nouncing sentence upon the story of the 
Gadarene swine. The pig may as com- 
pletely go through the one story as the 
other. The cloven hoof of the Scripture 
swine up, as it were, in judgment 
against him, and puts him out of court 
as a Witness against the truth of Divine 
revelation. 

As a rule, indeed, the theory of cor- 


rises 


relation between the cleft hoof of 
ruminating animals and the rest. of 
their structure is true. None knew this 


better than the Professor; but there is 
au remarkable exception in the case of 
the swine, whose cleft hoof does not 
correspond with the structure of a 
ruminating animal.* Equally so, the 
story of the Gadarene swine is alto- 
gether an exceptional thing. It is ex- 
ceptional even in the Bible; but we 


can nevertheless believe it to be as true 
in its way as the exceptional in- 
stance of the cleft hoof of the pig. No 
one could say, if he had never seen a pig, 
and had only its cleft footprint before 
him, that it was an impossible animal 
because it did not conform to the type 
of ruminating animals, although it had 
the cloven foot. And no one, by parity 
of reasoning, can say that the story of 
the Gadarene swine is impossible, because 
it does not conform to Professor Huxley's 


own 


* The Professor knew this also, but strangely overlooked it in 
a rule that he made universal, 
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preconceived ideas of what should be in 
such an inspired narrative. 

The story of the Gadarene swine does 
indeed look very strange at first sight, 
and seems to lend itself easily to the 
destructive criticism of men like Huxley, 
There are points in it which we cannot 
altogether explain. It is an exception to 
the general character of our Lord's 
miracles. It has a somewhat mythical 
or legendary aspect. It is a miracle of 
destruction and not of beneficence. It 
involved a large loss of property to the 
people of Gadara. And how the swine 
should have been possessed of devils, 
when the man was cured: and why 
it should have been necessary that the 
evil spirits should inhabit an = animal 
frame, when they were cast out of a 
human body; and what became of these 
evil spirits when their violent usurpation 
of the swine defeated its own object, 
and caused the swine to be drowned in 
the lake; these are questions that are 
very mysterious, and which are perhaps 


inexplicable to us in our present. state 
of knowledge. 
These points rest simply upon the 


authority of the inspired narrative, and 
must be accepted on the same con- 
dition which makes us accept the miracu- 
lous cure of the demoniac. But the 
more we study the whole story, its cir- 


cumstantial fulness and verisimilitude 
impress us with the conviction of its 
veracity in every particular. In the 


history of Livy, the supernatural incident 
Which he sometimes turns aside from 
the narrative of facts to relate 
is only the ivy of superstition that has 


sober 


grown over the wall. You can _ easily 
tear away the ivy, and leave the wall 
as strong and solid as it was before. 


But the incident of the possession of 
the swine of Gadara is not like ivy 
growing as an excrescence upon the wall 


of the Gospel narrative but the very 
stones of the wall itself; and if you 
take it away from the narrative, the 
whole wall tumbles to pieces. In that 
respect Huxley was right in attaching 


so much representative importance to it 
as to assert that the whole Gospel story 
which enshrined its incredibility is itself 
incredible; though it is not easy to see 
how even he could put aside the authen- 
ticity of what is so surely believed and 
so universally acknowledged, the unique 
personality of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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There is an inference which we can 
safely draw from this remarkable incident. 
The headlong rush of the swine into the 
lake was an outward proof of the terrific 
force of evil which had possessed the poor 
demoniaec, and at the same time of his 
complete and permanent deliverance from 
it. It showed conclusively how great was 
his misery and how great was his cure. 
The possession of the man, and the 
the swine, interpret to us 
some of the uninterpreted facts of human 


possessit m of 


life, the awful Circean’ tragedies of 
human lust and cruelty. They suggest 
to us the irresistible power over our 


spirit which we give by our weak com- 
pliances to the ever-active, unslumbering 
agents of evil which assail the joints in 
the armour of our moral nature, and cause 
those dark crimes and vices whieh dis- 
honour our humanity. And this power 
overtiows and is extended to the lower 
creation. It is a generalisation from this 
particular instance. The incarnation of 
a Holy Being for purposes of mercy 
Was imitated by the inearnation’§ of 
evil spirits, by demoniacal possession, 
for purposes of evil. While the Son of 
God came into the world in the form 
of human flesh to restore fallen human 
nature, and to heal the sad consequences 
of human sin, the devil and his fallen 
angels tabernacled in human_ bodies to 
degrade and pollute them. 

Very remarkable is the contrast be- 
tween the work of Christ and the 
work of Satan as seen in the miracle 
of Gadara. The work of the devil in 
the poor victim of the terrible posses- 
sion made an entire wreck of his nature, 
filling it with a deep sense of self-contra- 
diction and misery, separated him from 
his fellows, drove him out a naked 
and dweller among the tombs. 
The work of Christ, on the other hand, 
restored the demoniae to his right mind, 


and 
savage 


brought back the lost harmony and 
self-control of his nature, clothed and 


him into healthy communion with 
his fellow-men in their homes and haunts. 

But the miracle illustrates not only 
the effect of Satan’s work on man, but 
also its effect on unreasoning animals. 
The presence of the evil spirits in the 
swine manifested itself in unnatural dis- 
order and and the whole 
herd, driven by a maddening terror, 
rushed headlong down a steep place into 
the sea and were drowned. 


drew 


fierceness : 


MIRACLE 


OF GADARA. 963 
We have in the Bible another scene 
which contrasts most strikingly with 


this one. It is that of the animals going 
up quietly and submissively two by two 
into the ark which Noah built, and so 
were saved from being drowned by the 
flood. The ark, it has been suggested, 
strikingly typified the redemption of 
the animal world, as well as of. the 
human world. Innocent sharers in the 


consequences of man’s sin, the whole 
world of animal life in the desolated 
region was destroyed in company with 


the whole human world. Innocent sharers 
in the consequences of man’s righteous- 
ness, the survivors enjoyed the safety 


and provision of the ark along with 
the family of righteous Noah, to form 


With them the germ 
new, regenerated world. The redemption 
of the lower animals is thus the great 
truth that is symbolised by the preserva- 
tion of the ark, and this redemption centred 
in, and radiated from, the righteousness of 
Noah. It was for his sake that they were 
saved and made partakers of his blessed- 
ness. 

The fable of Orpheus, who drew in- 
animate objects and living creatures to 
him by the spell of his wondrous music, 
was in this case a reality. Gently and 
peacefully the Spirit of the Lord, whose 
fruits are peace and love and joy, led 
the animals from their different haunts 
into the refuge provided for them. And 
then the fulfilment of the world-wide 
prophecy of Isaiah was anticipated in 
part and representatively : “The wolf and 
the lamb shall feed together, and the 
lion shall eat straw like the bullock. . 
They shall not hurt nor destroy in all 
My holy mountain, saith the Lord.” 
Natures the most fierce and incongruous, 
under the common charm of man’s moral 
goodness, were subdued and lived amicably 
together. They were all included in the 
same covenant of mercy, and made _ par- 
takers of the common salvation. 

We thus see that the work of righteous- 
ness is order, peace, and blessedness, not 
only in the human, but also in the animal, 
world. It easy to show, on the 
other hand, that the work of sin is 
disorder, misery, and death, not only in 
man, but also in nature. Side by side 
with the construction of Christ we have 
the destruction of the devil. The Spirit 
of God led the animals gently into the 
ark prepared for them to be saved from 


and hope of a 


seems 
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the flood. But the evil spirit compelled 
the animals to rush in wild panic from 
their place of safety to be drowned in 
the wild waters. The one case shows to 
us the beneficial effect of spiritual good 
upon physical nature; the other shows 
to us the miserable working of spiritual 
evil upon the inferior creation. And man 
is the centre-point of the evil as of the 
good of the world. For just as the 
righteousness of Noah was the cause of 
the preservation of the animals in the 
ark, so the sin of the Gadarenes was 
the cause of the destruction of the 
animals in the Sea of Galilee. What the 
people of Gadara were, we have an idea 
in the character and work of their best 
specimens. Meleager, the well-known 
amatory Greek poet, and Philademus, the 
well-known Epicurean writer, were natives 
of Gadara; and they were like the swine 
of their country, living in a perfect sty 
of licentiousness. Gadara was a profane 
region, more than half Greek and Pagan, 
on the outside of the Holy Land. When 
Jesus went across the Lake of Galilee to 
the other side, He made a transition 
between the moral character of the two 
countries greater than between their 
physical character. Even the Jews were 
paganised by their contact with the 
Gentiles in that region. From motives of 
gain the Gadarene Jews kept unclean 
animals forbidden by the law of Moses; 
and for their contempt of this law they 
were justly punished in the loss of their 
possessions; while the obvious design of 
the devil in entering into the swine, and 
destroying them, was to exasperate the 
owners against Jesus. 

This marvellous incident has a wide 
reference. It is symbolical of the over- 
flowing of the sin that is in man’s 
heart and life over all that is associated 
with him. Grosser natures, like the swine, 
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because more susceptible, are first in. 
fluenced by the evil impulses that 
emanate from man; but even the nobler 
races of creatures are affected, and the 
bad impressions received from the master 
are to a certain extent reflected in the 
viciousness of the creatures he has do- 
mesticated. How often do the cruelties 
inflicted upon the lower animals goad 
their much-enduring nature into fierce 
retaliation, and man sees mirrored in their 
‘age the passion of his own heart. The 
evil spirit that is in him passes into 
them, and both are experiencing the 
miserable effect of Satan’s work. But 
when Christ begins the new creation in 
us He casts out the evil spirit and gives 
us the spirit of faith and love and of a 
sound mind; He makes a new Eden in 
our hearts and lives; and in the blessings 
of that new Eden the lower animals 
associated with us participate. A man’s 
own good spirit passes on to his do- 
mesticated animals, and is seen in his 
humane treatment of them, and in the 
mildness and submissiveness and happi- 
ness which is consequently produced in 
them. The presence of the saved man 
in Gadara, as a witness of the benign 
effects of the salvation of Jesus Christ, 
more than compensated the Gadarenes 
for the loss of their swine. Let our 
salvation likewise be seen amid all the 
wild disorder and suffering of a world 
lying in wickedness—of a whole creation 
groaning and travailing together in pain, 


waiting for our redemption, for the 
manifestation of the sons of God—as 
the centre from which order and love 


and happiness radiate, helping to make 
of this old weary world of sin a new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” 


[The author is alon 
this paper.—Ep.] 


responsible for the views expressed in 
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A LINK WITH THE DAYS OF JOHN 


Y the days when the Merry 
Monarch bartered away 
the nation’s honour and 
glory in the Vanity 
Fair of St. James's, and 
old London Bridge 
looked upon the green 
marshy land and_ red- 
tiled cottages of Ber- 
Southwark, a_ solitary 

an object of expectation 

to hundreds of men and women whom 
hunger for the Word of Life drew to 

St. Fields. John Bunyan, the 

prisoner of Bedford Gaol, obtained  oc- 

leave of absence to preach in 





and 


mondsey 
horseman Was 


George's 


easional 


his own town, and even in London. Like 
Joseph in Pharaoh’s house of bondage, 
he found favour with his keeper, who 
seemed convinced that the captive 


preacher was under Divine guidance, and 


would never get him into trouble by 
being out of the way at the time of 
the officer’s inspection. ‘*‘ You may go 
out just when you think proper,” he 
said at last; “‘for you know to return 
better than I can tell you.” Bunyan 
used this liberty to good purpose. After 
about two hundred and thirty years, 
the traditions of his presence, both be- 
fore and after his release, in a_ small 


chapel in King’s Court, Great Suffolk 
Street, Southwark, are the most valuable 
possessions of the building. It has, in- 
outlived other distinctions as well 
as many neighbours’ of 
higher degree. Condemned 
it totters and 


deed, 


as “unsafe,” 


trembles above the grave 
of its own foundations. 
Its work is done, and it 


must pass away. 
Lord Macaulay says that 
in order to enjoy and, ap- 


preciate some scenes and 
characters in the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” it is 
necessary to be familiar 
with the history of the 
times in which Bunyan 
lived. It certainly adds to 


the enjoyment to know 
the scenes through which 
he must have passed 
whilst writing his im- 


THE CHAPEL 


BUNYAN. 


mortal work. If one of his marvellous 
dreams could have carried him forward 
to the present year, he would have had 
difficulty in finding his way to old haunts 
in Zoar Street and Duke Street, Borough. 
He sees in his dream that after the 
journey from Bedford he reaches the 
city of London; but it is new, and full 
of noise and hurry and people. He has 
passed down Watling Street. The name 
is there. But who could imagine its 
association with the slow march of pil- 
grims to Canterbury? Arrived south of 
the Thames, where is the green expanse, 
rich with grass and covered with flocks, 
that may have suggested the Valley of 
Humiliation? Where are the fields to 
which his eloquence gathered three thou- 
sand persons on Sundays, and not 
than one thousand two hundred on cold, 
dark winter mornings at seven o'clock ? 


less 


The quagmires which owed 
their existence to South- 
wark’s mineral springs no 


longer picture a Slough of 
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CHAPEL IN KING'S 


Despond, for they are drained by steam 


pumps. The grey, solemn river that 
flowed between his congregation and 
the gate of the city is embanked 
and spanned by many bridges besides 
London Bridge. But whilst ancient land- 
marks have been washed away by the 
overflow of human life and_ buried 
under miles of bricks and mortar, cer- 
tain names keep old days in mind. 
Great Suffolk Street recalls an_ earl 
fined for peculation—perhaps a man 
with a muckrake. It cuts through the 


Borough; little courts, each 
more squalid than the last, 
its shelter. King’s Court 

Court, opposite the site of the Bride- 
well, their names to proximity to 
the Court of King’s Bench, or the Court 


appearing 
hide under 
and Queen's 


owe 





SOUTHWARK, 


COURT, 


as the seat of justice 
to the reigning 


of Queen's Bench, 
Was named according 
sovereign. 

In King’s Court, the chapel, a wooden 
fronted, red-tiled building, is at least 
the same. It faces a row of one-storeyed 
cottages, and amongst them is the home 


of the ex-chapel-keeper. This old lady 
readily produces keys and opens the 
larger of the two doors and discloses 


the interior of a place of worship less 
dilapidated than it appears from the 
outside. The front windows are boarded 


up and a_ baptistery yawns somewhat 
dangerously in the dim religious light. 


The galleries, large in proportion to the 
size of the place, still stand on iron 
supports. A cupboard in the wainscoted 
wall contains modern Bibles and hymn- 
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A LINK WITH 


Bunyan re 
free 


spirit of 
of God is now 


books. How the 
joice- that the Word 
and open to all! One door opens into 

vestry. the other into the next 


which, consisting of ground floor, 


a tins 
house, 
first floor and attics, was once the modest, 
home of the pastor. This 
door has a story to tell. The. sturdy 
Puritan did not spare his hearers from 
the rebukes their sins deserved. On one 
is said that his home-thrusts 
met with such an outburst of wrath 
that some turbulent members of the con- 
gregation set upon him. He took refuge 
in the chapel, and fled through the en- 
trance into the adjoining house, and hid 
in the attic until the storm was past. 
The ex-chapel-keeper, with an_ effort 
that threatens to bring out the whole 
framework, unlocks the street door of 
illustration 
since it 


respect able 


eceasion, it 


this dwelling. It is an 
parish 


of the history of the 
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Giant Despair’s castle. The preacher's 
reflections as he lay hiding from violence 
were probably not lost to the world. 
He had refused to escape on November 
12th, 1660, when told that a warrant was 
out against him, for he had promised to 
meet a small congregation in a private 
house at Samsell in Bedfordshire. Time 
only permitted him to speak a few words 
of encouragement to the little flock of 
unarmed and threatened worshippers. 

“You see, we are prevented of our 
opportunity to speak and hear the Word 
of God, and are likely to suffer for the 
same,” he said; “but be not discouraged. 
It is a merey to suffer for so good a 
cause. We might have been apprehended 
as thieves and murderers, or for other 
wickedness: but, blessed be God, it is 
not so. We = suffer as Christians for 
well-doing : and better be the persecuted 
than the persecutors.” 





RET OVER THE CHAPEL IN KING'S COURT 


hegan to change its character of a rustic 
Village to that of a crowded district of 
London. It has suffered like its neigh- 
bours from an invasion of lodgers, each 
generation descending in the social scale, 
the last content with a shelter for the 
night and bad weather and the least 
possible amount of breathing space. After 
bowing oneself inside the sacred hiding- 
place. there is nothing to see except 
the floor and sloping roof. The room is 
melancholy enough to be a dungeon in 


SOUTHWARK, REACHED THROU 


H THE ADJOINING HOUSE 


Here the constable entered and arrested 
the preacher. The indictment preferred 
against him was—‘**That John Bunyan, 
of the town of Bedford, labourer, being 
a person of such and such conditions, 
he hath such a time devilishly 
and perniciously abstained from coming 
to chureh to hear Divine service: and 
is a common upholder of several un- 
lawful meetings and conventicles, to the 
great disturbance and distraction of the 
good subjects of this kingdom, contrary 


since 
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to the laws of our sovereign lord 
the King.” He was convicted, and 


sentenced to imprisonment, with certi- 
fication that if he did not conform 
within a given period he would’ be 
banished out of the kingdom. 

After twelve years, on the interposition 


of the Bishop of Lincoln and of other 
churchmen, he was set free, and the 
congregation to which he was attached 


at Bedford selected him for their minister. 
After this, his visits to London became 
more frequent, and his popularity in- 
creased. His coming was advertised 


beforehand, and the meeting-houses at 
Southwark would not hold half the 
congregations that assembled. Amongst 
the number was the learned Dr. Owen. 


When Charles II. asked him how a man 
of his education could sit down to hear 
a tinker prate, the great theologian is 
said to have answered: ‘May it please 
your Majesty, could I possess the tinker’s 
abilities for preaching, I would most 
gladly relinquish all my learning.” 

From 1672 Bunyan seems to have had 
liberty to act like the fine Mr. Greatheart 
of his allegory, and lead stalwart 
pilgrims on their way to the Holy City. 


less 


The only trace of his cruel sufferings 
and temptations was an_ affectionate 
compassion for those who were still in 
the state in which he once had _ been. 


He lived in days when life might well 
be represented as a*dangerous pilgrimage, 
and a fierce fight with monsters of evil. 
The year of his birth, 1628, was famous 
for the dismantling of Rochelle and the 
oppression of the Huguenots; the year 
of his death, 1688, for the abdication of 
James II. and the William 
Ill. When he was two years old, fifteen 
hundred Puritans followed the Pilgrim 
Fathers to seek liberty of conscience in 
a New England beyond the sea. Regular 
posts having been established throughout 
the country, stirring intelligence would 
reach even the small towns and villages. 
Tidings of the massacre of forty thou- 
sand English Protestants in Ireland on 
October 23rd, 1641, and of English sailors 
suffering under the Inquisition at Spanish 
ports, besides rumours of the persecution 
of the Vaudois, were amongst the events 
generally which were sufficient to impress 
serious and excitable minds with the 
conviction that the battle of Armageddon 
was at hand. At the age of eighteen 


accession of 
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John Bunyan was in the army of the 
Parliament. It is little wonder if a man 
who combined in himself the soldier, the 
poet, and the sturdy Christian, possessed 
with fervour and the spirit of martyrdom, 
should live on from generation to genera- 
tion in the minds of the persons whose 


lot is cast in places which were once 
the immediate sphere of his influence, 
Within a short distance of the little 


chapel at Southwark were courts where 
he might have seen parodies of justice, 
The trial of Faithful in Vanity Fair is 
probably a satire, but by no 
caricature, of the State trials in the days 
of Charles II. That so fearless a preacher 
and uncompromising a man as John 
Bunyan should escape banishment or a 
violent death is remarkable. He lived 
to the age of sixty. On August 3lIst, 
1688, whilst on an errand of mercy and 
peacemaking, he died, after a short ill- 
ness, in the house of Mr. Strudwick, a 
grocer on Snow Hill. 

The little chapel which claims the 
honour of being associated with him has 
various traditions—some, doubtless, as 
legendary as interesting. It is supposed 
to have been built on an ancient chantry, 
for in the days when Bunyan preached 
in the district a crucifix and an image 
of the Virgin Mary were discovered in 
a vault attached to it. It is also asserted 
that the chapel was used by conspirators 
in the “Pilgrimage of Grace,” when 
certain religious insurgents rose against 
the suppression of the monasteries. If 
report is true, nearer to the present 
time it suffered degradation and became 
a rendezvous for body-snatchers. It is 
positively affirmed that the famous Dr. 
Carpus gave anatomical lectures in the 
building. The Baptist records say that 
in 1800 it was a “kind of assembly 
or club-room,” but was fitted up as a 
place of worship and opened by the Gen- 


means a 


eral Baptist Society. The last religious 
service was held in the King’s Court 
mission chapel on November 20th, 1901. 


In spite of shifting scenes and dark pages 
in its history, it has ended its days as 
a house of prayer. It is satisfactory to 
know that it is to be rebuilt as a mission 


hall, and that in the midst of a neigh- 
bourhood still notorious for crime and 
destitution neither time nor inevitable 


decay can destroy doctrines built on the 
impregnable rock of Holy Scripture. 
D. L. WooLMER. 
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Count 
Trafalgar, 


A STORY OF THE GEORGIAN 
ERA~BY CHRISTOPHER HARE . 












SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 1.—!X 


Victor de Breuille, a French officer taken prisoner at 


resolves to make a bold attempt at escape from Wey 


mouth Prison on the King’s birthday He is befriended by a 
kindly old maid, Miss Euphemia Corbyn, and her young niece, 
Molly Woodruffe, daughter of the miller of Combe Abbas. A 


mother. 


arrives from the Count’s widowed 


dreams of a romantic future for her. 


touching letter 
Miss Euphetnia After 
caravan, travelling to Salisbury through Combe Abbas. Molly goes 
Woodruffe and her grandmother Eunice. They look forward to } 
Bracher, of the Holt Farm, 


CHAPTER X. 
HOW MOLLY WENT A-FISHING 


“Then leapt a trout. In lazy mood 
I watched the little circles die 
They passed into the level flood, 
And then a vision caught my eye.” 


HE morning after the 
fire found Molly in 





a restless, wayward 
mood, when she 
could not endure 
to abide quietly  in- 
doors, and nought 
would serve her but 


she must needs wander 

abroad. Her father had 

no leisure to pay much heed to 

her, for he was engaged in trying 

to estimate his loss of the night 
before, as he set his farmyard in 
order. 


\ sudden fancy took possession of the 
girl; she would go a-fishing, and make her 
peace with dear grannie for this wasted 
morning by bringing home a dish of trout 


for dinner. 
With a light, dancing step, she tripped into 


her father’s private den, where he smoked 
his pipe and did up his accounts. From the 
quaintly miscellaneous collection over the 


chimney-piece she took down a long, slender 


fishing rod, with almost a caressing touch, 
for it called to mind so many happy days. 
Next she chose a thin, light line and the 
faniliar fly book, full of strange, gaudy 


Count Victor 
various 


love with Molly; she is still fancy-free, though 
adventures the French prisoner escapes, and joins a gipsy 
home to the mill, where she is the idol of her fa‘her Barnaby 
ver marriage with the friend and lover of her childhood, Harry 


is in 


The rick at the mill is set on fire, and Harry comes to the rescue. 


creatures which only the local fish, who knew 
no better, would have deigned to look at. 
Then, in serene confidence of success, the girl 
equipped herself with landing net and fishing 
basket to carry home her spoils, and, thus 
laden, sallied forth into the sunshine. 

Here she was greeted by the faithful 
Ranter, who sprang out from his kennel, and 
looked up at his mistress with pleading eyes, 
but she lightly touched him with a loving 
hand and waved him back. 

Her father turned to watch her, smiling 
and proud. She was a continual joy to him 
in all her changeful, unexpected moods. He 
called to her across the farmyard. 

“Thee’d best go along up stream, close by 
the left bank, Molly, under the willows; ar’ 
don’t ’ee forget as I caught sight o’ the May- 
fly yesterday. "Tis a sure bait along now.” 

Molly smiled and nodded, and set forth on 
her adventure. With dainty steps, she crossed 
the slippery plank bridge by the eel weir, 
and followed the narrow path where the dew 
still hung on the pink willow-herb and purple 
Slender ashes waved their pallid 
and the serried rank of 
alders quivered in the light breeze, which 
dimpled the surface of the water and foretold 
Every bend and turn 
to the girl, and she 


loosestrife. 


overhead, 


tresses 


fishing day. 
familiar 


a perfect 
of the river was 


knew the exact spot which had been in her 
father’s mind. 
A water rat swam out from a hole under 


a fallen tree, to the patch of duckweed 
near by, and sat upto nibble, undisturbed by 
a moorhen’s restless brood splashing around 
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him. A few steps farther on, and the girl 
gave a joyful start as she saw the first 
May-fly skim on the surface of the water, 
then another and another; and—yes, there 
was no doubt of it, the fish were aware of 


their coming, and rose greedily to meet them. 
time. She ready her 
line, and fixed on it the 
had done good service in a 
Full of delicious hope and 


made 
well-worn fly which 


Now was her 


bygone summer. 
expectation, she 


watched a flash of silver cross the purple 
shadow, and with dett rapidity cast her 
sun-gleamed film of gut, and let it drop 


like gossamer into a tiny eddy within reach 
of the _ trout. But, alas! Was only 
a rapid flurry across the and the 
precious line was caught in the overhanging 
branch of a tree. It dlis- 
appointment, and in her 
she took some minutes to 
twisted thread. 

Molly followed the trout, alert and eager. 
Breathlessly she waited, half-hidden behind 
the black-flowered sedges, lest her shadow 
should fall across the water. Spell-bound in 
the absorbing interest of the moment, 
took no note of time as she watched 
waited, until at length, with a swift sudden 
movement, the great fish rose to the surface 
and darted onward, like a shaft of light. He 


there 
stream, 
Was a grievous 
impatient haste 
disentangle the 


she 


and 


was a splendid creature, in his glittering 
coat of mail, and the girl’s heart throbbed 
with excitement, for she knew that this 
must be the uncrowned king of the river, 


the big, sleepy fellow who basked in the sun, 
day after day, amongst the 
the mill reach, and. in his 
defied the wiles of the 

All nature seemed to sympathise with her 
mood, and the hushed silence beneath the 
over-arching like the 
cathedral was only broken by the 
distant murmuring rush of the mill-wheel, 
floating upwards on the and by the 
scornful laugh of a yaffle the hanging 


woods ahove. 


grey stones of 


wary wisdom 


fisherman. 


trees, so stillness of a 


aisle, 


breeze, 
from 


Just at this critical instant of strained 
anxiety there was a rustle and move- 
ment on the opposite bank, and a man’s 
figure half-emerged from the leafy screen 


of silver and black-stemmed birches. But 
Molly blind and deaf to all 
wily object of her passionate desire, and held 
her fly lightly dangling before his lair, till 
a muffled whisper caught her ear: 


was save the 


**Patience—have patience; you press him 
too hard!” 

For a moment the girl was scarcely sur- 
prised ;: she merely thought that her father 


must have followed her noiselessly up stream, 
and could no longer restrain a word of caution. 
Then she looked up. A startled cry broke 
from her lips, as she caught sight of a 
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swarthy face outlined with a mass of black 
hair, and two hold dark eyes, which scemed 
strangely familiar to her. 

“Hush, Mademoiselle 
would not betray 


Mollie ; 
said a 


surely you 


me?” low, musical 
voice. 
Amazed 


breathless space trying to recall her scattered 


and bewildered, she stood one 


memories ; then a flash of insight made 
her mistress of the — situation. Cousin 
Phemie’s scheme had been crowned with sue- 


cess, and there before her, in gipsy guise, was 
Count Victor de Breuille ! 

Utterly disturbed and 
scarcely knew whether to 
treat, whether to murmur words of welcome 
or of frigid warning. It was a small acci- 
dent which settled the matter, in that 
momentous crisis of her fate. Molly felt a 
pull at her line, from which she had for 
that instant taken off her eye and_ her 
thoughts. It bite at last, and in her 
wild excitement she cried— 

* Oh, you—you——Do you 
about trout fishing ?” 

** Assuredly somewhat, 
too have a river in Provence,” 
as hard to 
well-nigh a 


confounded, — she 
advance or re- 


Was a 


know anything 
mademoiselle, for I 
was the calm 
learn as the 
lifetime 


reply. ‘Tis a sport 
art of war, and 
of study.” 

But his words of wisdom 
her, for, to her bitter grief, she had discovered 
that again her line was caught by a trailing 


needeth 


were wasted on 


brier. 

* Alack-a-day ! tis no good; I shall never 
catch him!” was the wail of her despair. 
* But look, look!” she added with reviving 
hope. ‘There he is, close to the bank; did 


you ever see such a beauty? If I could only 
land him! 

There 
across the river. 
lovely to 


It looks so easy.” 

pause, and their met 
Never had thie girl looked so 
adimirer as in her 


was a eyes 


adorably her 
excitement and ‘divine disorder,” as he softly 
called it to himself. Her flushed, 
her eves lustrous with intense eagerness, and 
had fallen back, leaving her 
vagrants curls uncovered, 

was the quick entreaty 


cheek Was 


her sun-bonnet 


** Let me help you?” 
which broke the silence. 

‘Can you make him take the fly! Shall 
I hand over my line?” she asked, the 
instinct of the fisherman strong enough to 
overcome every other feeling. 


you 


‘No, I will join you. Where can I cross?” 
“You must go on a little way, and you 
will come to the ‘trunk,’ yonder by the 


pollard willow. °’Tis only a hollow tree laid 
across the stream,” she replied, pointing up 
the river, yet doubting in her heart if he would 
venture. 

But he had only waited for her permission, 
and flew to obey the welcome summons. The 
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primitive bridge was no obstacle to him, and 
a few minutes later found him by Molly’s 
side. 

“Where is the trout? Have you kept him in 
sight?” he asked gravely, as though it were 
the one serious interest of life. 

“T have lost him!” she lamented. ‘* Ah! 
no, there he is, just coming up to the surface 
again.” 

Without a word, Count Victor took the rod 
in his brown, supple fingers, carefully wound 
up the line, adjusted the May-fly with a deft 
touch here and there, and then, with mar- 
vellous skill and delicacy, let it float tremu- 
lously and lightly skim the rippling surface, 
as though it were alive. Even the wary old 
monarch of those waters was deceived at last; 
with a sudden dart he snapped it up, and 
then, feeling the hook, started off at a tre- 
mendous pace with the stream, carrying away 
the line, which unwound with a_ whistling 
sound. 

*Hurrah!” cried Molly; “we have caught 
him, after all. Now, can you draw him out 
of the water ?” 

“No, no; that might ruin everything, He 
would break away. We must tire him out, 
if only the line is long enough!” he gasped 
in breathless excitement. 

Then began a memorable chase, rare indeed 
in the annals of those peaceful banks. The 
very thought of it would be enough to stir 
the heart and quicken the pulse in days to 
come. The patriarch of the river made a 
splendid fight for his life. Every turn and 
twist of the stream was familiar to him ; he 
took advantage of each natural obstacle—an 
overhanging branch, a mossy stone against 
the bank, a tangled mass of water weed 
anything served him for a momentary defence, 
and he led his pursuers such a dance that 
again and again he was on the point of es- 
caping. 

But Victor never lost his head. With a 
light, sensitive touch, he kept his hand on the 
reel, as a physician on his patient’s pulse, 
and with the instinct of a born fisherman 
knew exactly when to let out the line and 
when to wind it up. It was all that the 
girl could do to keep up with him, through 
bush and brier, in and out between the tree 
trunks, springing over ‘treacherous hollows, 
and always clinging to the narrow over- 
grown path, on the very verge, where one 
false step would plunge her into the stream. 

At length, and none too soon, came the 
moment of victory, when the hapless trout, 
worn out with so merciless a conflict, leapt 
up into the air, beating the water with his 
tail. The end had come. Very slowly and 
carefully, De Breuille drew in the prize to- 
wards the bank. 

*Do you want the landing net?” cried 
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Molly in an awed whisper as she held it 
out at arm’s length. 

* Wait a minute. Will you hold the rod, 
mademoiselle—very steady, very firm? Even 
now there is still peril.” 

When she had grasped it obediently, he 
took the net and glided gently into the 
water, where the fish was floating motionless, 
about a yard from the bank. Feeling him- 
self encircled, the gallant trout made one 
last spring; but it was of no avail, for his 
captor gave one smart stroke, one dexterous 
turn of the wrist, and a glittering bar of 
silver flashed through the air and landed 
upon the bank. 

The fierce contest was over. The beautiful 
trout in his armour of shining scales was 
conquered at last. He would no longer mis- 
rule the world of waters and devour the 
smaller fry; his reign of terror was at an 
end. 

In the excitement of pursuit, the two 
friends, who had so strangely and oppor- 
tunely met, had both forgotten everything 
else. But now that the inad rush was over, 
exultant as they were with success, and with 
the spoils of the chase at their feet, they 
slowly awoke to a 
They had been like two children who had 
met by chance on a summer day, and wan- 
dered together at their own sweet will, 
joyous comrades in a delightful adventure 
Which had come upon them unawares, It 
was the girl who first came to herself, with 
a littie shiver of dismay. 

“How can | ever thank you?” 
and then in the same breath bewailed: ** Oh, 
this is madness! What a_ terrible danger 
for you if any passer-by had seen you! We 
must part at once, and not meet again; the 
risk is too great.” 

But the man was reckless. He had tasted 
of the sweets of freedom, and revelled in a 
new and delicious joy, which he was not 
disposed to forego. Molly, in her sweet en- 
thusiasm, her bright simplicity, was no 
longer the homely country girl out of place 
amidst her surroundings, to whom his atten- 


sense of their position. 


she cried ; 


tions were a condescension; here, in the 
setting of her own woods and streams, she 
was a queen of Arcadia. All the romance 
of his nature, the strange, wild teaching of 
his early life, rose up in a rebellious flood, 
and he would have fallen on his knees to 
her, then and there, but some warning in- 
stinet told him that any show of lover-like 
ardour would be fatal to his hopes. 

A moment’s pause and he pleaded humbly : 
*T will obey you, and depart; but this cannot 
be farewell. You will see me again; I look 
to you as to my guardian angel. Remember 
it is to your address that Mistress Euphemia 
will send my letters, that in you is my only 
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hope of 
tain death. 
shall we meet ? 


safety. If you fail me, I go to cer- 
Say, Mademoiselle Mollie, where 


” 


They were guileful words, but to the girl 
they rang true. He was right, and in her 
heart she was glad that it should be so. But 
where should be their meeting place? Any 
outdoor spot was at the mercy of a casual 
wayfarer by daylight, and it never even 


occurred to her to make a tryst after dark. 
If she should have a him 
from cousin Phemie, was there no frequented 
place where they might each 
other ? 

A sudden thought flashed 
mind, ‘*There is a lonely cottage 
the water-meadow below the mill. You can’t 
mistake it, for there is none other within 
half a mile. ’Tis a quiet spot, as the village 
folk do shun it, for old Abigail has the name 


message to give 
across 


come 


through her 
down in 


of a witch. But la! poor creature, ’tis mon- 
strous cruel to say so, and I do her a good 
turn when I can. I will find some excuse to 


be there at three of the clock come Saturday, 
and I will give you your letter, if there be 
one for you. The man, Elisha Dewey, is a 
poacher, and most times lurking in the woods. 
You gipsies tell fortunes and sell things from 
door to door, don’t you?” she asked, with a 
mischievous glance at his disguise. 

There was nothing left for him but thank- 
fully to accept her offer, and promise to 
keep the appointment. But this was by no 
means the meeting place which Count Victor 
had hoped for. However, if he knew aught 
of human nature, it should not end there; 
one interview would lead to another, and it 
would be a pity if he were no match for 
this simple maid ! 

He was startled from his musings by a light 
touch on his shoulder, and a frightened whisper : 
**Look, look! I see someone coming yonder 
from the mill. Oh, dear! I do believe ’tis 
father. Quick! Creep along under the bushes 
till we be out o’ sight. Go, go; good-bye!” 

Then, in guilty haste and confusion, Molly 
turned to follow the homeward path. 


LETTER XI. 
APPLES OF SODOM, 


“Oh! what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive.” 


ELL, now, look ’ee, mother, it do 
beat me however Molly came to 





vatch that big trout! I’ve had a 

try at him more’n once, but I 

never got so much as a bite. And lo and 

behold, when our little maid comes along, 

she has the laugh against us all, and ’tis 
done in a twinkling!” 

Thus said the miller, in his rich, hearty 
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voice, which always seemed to carry with it 
an assurance of unchanging prosperity. Old 
Mrs. Woodruffe looked up at her son with an 
answering smile. 

“Tis a real beauty, and no mistake. Did 
*ee tell Molly as it well-nigh turned the scale 
at three pounds? | doubt as ever I 
bigger one i’ these waters.” 

She turned the girl with 
wondering pride. Molly was the heroine of 
the hour, but she was strangely demure and 
silent. When she stood on the threshold and 
held up her prize in triumph, supremely un- 
conscious that she was dripping wet and her 
pretty gown all torn out at the gathers, her 
heart was full of pride and exultation. Ever 
since, she had been petted and spoilt, and her 
praises had been sung in various keys; but 
now her mood of elation had passed away, and 
she was learning that fame, even in the hour 


saw a 


towards tender, 


of its fruition, may become like unto the 
apples of Sodom. 

For the first time in her life, she knew 
herself to be a cheat and a deceiver. This 


girl, whom nature had meant to be as honest 
as the day, who had never had a_ secret 
from the dear home where she was so idolised 


and trusted, felt that by her silence she 
was acting a lie. She longed to ery out 
that no credit was due to her, to confess 
that unaided she would never have caught 


the wily trout; but her tongue was tied, and 
she dared not disclaim the honour that was 
thrust upon her, all unworthy as she knew 
herself to be. 

Oh, that wretched fish! If only she had 
never seen him! What a he had _ be- 
come to her! She was dimly conscious that 
she had taken the first fatal step in a down- 
ward course of secrecy, against which every 
instinct of her nature revolted. 


curse 


Meantime all this inward tragedy passed 
unseen by those who loved her best. Her 
father only thought that she was a little 


overwrought with excitement and fatigue, and 
cast about in his mind to devise some pleas- 
ant outing for his darling. 

*Tell’ee what, Molly; I do think as you 
and grannie did ought to go over to the 
farm for to Mrs. Bracher, and tell her 
how vastly obleeged we were to Harry t’ other 
night. Poor soul, she don’t have much plea- 
sure in life, lying there sick-a-bed all her 
time! To my mind ’tis no more than we do 
owe them.” 

“Yes, father, if you like,” replied the gir, 
who felt at that moment as if she could never 
care for anything again. 

‘°Tis a kind thought, Barnaby,” said the 
old lady with gentle eagerness. “I told Harry 
o Sunday night as I'd go and call on his 
mother before long, and_ she'll be mighty 
glad to see Molly after all this while.” 


see 
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“Then T’ll tell Gideon to bring the gig 
round, for I don’t want to ride the Duke 


this afternoon, an’ ‘twill be a jaunt for the 


twain of you—eh, mother?” he added, with 
the look of tender respect which she knew 
so well. 


** Ave, sure; ‘twill be like old times to have 
our Molly taking me for a drive!” 
swered with a faint smile. 

The girl had no particular desire to go and 
Mrs. Bracher, whom she held in much 
awe. But was in a penitent mood at 
that moment; the state of mind in which, as a 
child after some fit of naughtiness, she wanted 
to be very good indeed to make up for it. 

Besides, a drive held 
own, for Molly was always happy with the 


she an- 


see 


she 


out attractions of its 


reins in her hand; she seemed to crave for 
air and freedom, and if to these was added 
the zest of rapid movement her cup of 
content was full. 

So she lost no time in getting ready, but 


soon tripped downstairs with her big straw 
bonnet trimmed with pink ribbons, and her 
muslin kerchief folded over the white sprigged 
Old Gideon was ready first, however, 
broad red face beamed with delight 
young patted and admired 


gown. 
and 
as the 


his 
mistress 


Duke’s glossy coat. 


**Ah, Gideon, you don’t let the grass grow 
under your feet when ‘tis aught to do for 
Miss Molly!” cried the miller’s genial voice. 


** Now, mother, let me help you up.” 

This was at the back door, for it had always 
the custom at the mill to mount in 
the stable-yard, either for riding or driving. 
It was more had 
false pride on the subject. 

4 few minutes later, and Eunice Woodruffe 
was seated serenely by her granddaughter’s 
side, carefully wrapped up in the soft white 


been 


convenient, and they no 


shawl which she always wore on such occa- 


If any inward misgivings assailed her 


at the rapid pace with which they drove up 


sions, 


and down hill and turned the sharpest cor- 
ners, she hid them with Spartan courage. 
It was so good to have the child at home 
again that she would have endured much 


for her sake, and, moreover, this expedition 


to the Holt Farm was one on which she had 
set her heart’s desire. 
Some vague instinct told her that Harry’s 


courtship hung fire in a mysterious way, and 
she plumed herself on her diplomacy in thus 


giving the young people another chance of 


meeting. Then, too, she was glad of an 
occasion Which might revive in the girl's 


mind the ancient glories of the ** Old Court,” 


as the Holt Farm had formerly been called. 
All her life it had seemed to her an_ ideal 
home, and she knew no place to compare 
with it. 


They drove in through a pillared gateway 
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the front of the 
walls were stained 


of moss-covered stone, to 
grand old house, whose 
by a rust of lichen, where they were not 
clothed with broad glossy magnolia leaves 
and starry wreaths of white clematis. It must 
have been built in early Tudor times, and 
was in the form of the letter H; the centre, 
facing due south, perfect sun-trap, 
where rare and delicate shrubs could flourish 
in perfect security, sheltered from every rude 
blast. The broad, mullioned windows were 
filled with small lozenge-shaped panes, which 
glittered in the sunshine like 
diamonds. 

The sound of wheels had been heard within, 


being a 


facets of cut 


for a farm lad came round and took charge 
of Duke and the gig, while presently, from the 
depths of the low entrance hall, a young girl 
came forward, somewhat shyly, to receive the 
Jane Bracher was at that awkward, 
the grace of 


visitors. 
nondescript age which has lost 
childhood not yet attained to that of 
womanhood. Even in the act of shaking 
hands, the gawky girl seemed to freeze and 
stiffen, as though in fear of losing one atom 
of her dignity. 

“How is your mother to-day, my dear?’ 
asked old Mrs. Woodruffe, in the soft, courteous 
voice which was almost a caress. ‘ Will you 
let her know that we have come to see her?” 


and 


**Mother had a bad night, an’ I know as 
she can’t see more’n one at a time,” was 
the abrupt reply. 

“Then, Molly, my child, you shall go up- 
stairs first, and I daresay Jane will come 
hack and bide with me. I do want to see 


how the tent-stitch is getting on.” 

The words were spoken with such a quiet 
air of command that the two girls, although 
taken by surprise, obeyed without a sign of 
rebellion. When they had reached the polished 
landing at the top of the broad oak staircase, 
Jane went on first, to prepare the invalid 
for her visitor, and poor Molly had time to 
remember her life-long reluctance to face the 
sharp-tongued woman, who could not be more 
than acid-sweet with her greatest favourite. 

It always gave Molly a little thrill of awe 
to be ushered into that great dusky room, 
which was so shrouded and curtained that 
even on that radiant summer day it seemed 
to be than twilight within. 
The low wainscoted chamber was so ancient, 
and had seen so much of life and death, that 
she could fancy it to be haunted with the 
echo of dead laughter and long-forgotten sighs. 

**So thee’ve a-come to see me, Molly Wood- 
ruffe, have said a shrill, high-pitched 
voice, which seemed to come from the depth 
of the sombre, big four-post bedstead. ‘* Well, 
then, do ’ee pull back just the corner o’ the 
curtain, an’ stand agen the light, that I may 


scarcely more 


’ 5” 
ee & 


have a good look at you.” 


a 
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The girl started, but did as she was bidden, 
and drew herself back into the narrow bar of 
sunshine, Where the dust-motes danced, as it 


nev and fell 
She was too nervous to speak, and was 


the coi on the opposite 


crossé 
wall. 


terribly conscious of her modish town garments, 


though it was but her second best bonnet, 
and the gown had been washed more than 
once. 

To her surprise and relief, no remark was 


passed on her new-fangled finery. 


“There, that'll do child; now come and sit 
down close to the bed. Jane, you can go, and 
mind that you behave as well as you know 
how to Mrs. Woodruffe,” was the daughter's 


curt dismissal. 

As Molly stepped lightly across the polished 
floor, she caught scent of pet-pourri 
canary-coloured jar on the top 
Nothing escaped the 


a spicy 
from a great 
of the corner cupboard. 
Argus-eved invalid. 

*Ah, you're like your grannie; you've an 
for a Now my 


never glance to 


eye good piece of chaney! 
Jane’ll 
that yellow pot from week end to week end. 
gut. she'll the mirror yonder 


stealing a her face, though I 


much as a 


vive so 
never pass 


without look at 


dosay to heras ‘tis one to frighten the crows. 
But now tell me all about thyself, my dear. 
I, for one, never held over-much wi’ that visit 
to Weymouth. Your cousin Phemie  baint 


a flighty malapert of an old 
wrong-headed enough to lead a 


! Well, well, let’s hope 


one o’ my sort; 
maid, an’ 


young female astray 


for the best. Now tell me: art thou glad to 
be home again ?’ 

The tone was kinder than the words, and 
Molly found courage to lift her eyes covertly 
towards the pinched, meagre face, with its 
piercing gaze, which seemed to read het 


through and through. 


“Oh, ves, madam; [ve had enough o’ fine 
folk and town ways, and ‘tis far better to be 
back with father and grannie,” she replied 
with such heartiness that it struck the shrewd 
old woman as meaning more than met the 
eal 

“Is there no one else as you be glad to see 
again?” she asked meaningly. ‘* Molly, you 
are no longer a child, an’ you do know right 
well what is in my mind! My son Jooketh 


to you as the liglit of his life ; when 
hearken to him, an’ say ‘ Yes’?” 


very 
will ‘ee 

It was thus 
asked point-blank if she had made the choice 
of her heart, when as vet she was all adrift, 
and her little barque was tossing idly on a 
Molly could only smile and blush, 
and sweetly put the question by. 

A pathetic expression came over the gaunt 
face, so deeply lined by the frequent jar and 
shock of quivering pain. The thin, worn 
hands clenched on the coverlet, but the next 


most embarrassing to be 


painted sea. 
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moment, by a sudden impulse, they had clasped 


the girl’s soft, warm dimpled fingers. In her 
keen anxiety, Anne Bracher half-raised her- 
self and bent forward, though the unwonted 


caused a sharp sound of anguish 
When she spoke, it was in a 


movement 
to escape her. 
hoarse whisper. 

**Hearken to me, child. 
a good man’s life, or the day'll come when you 
will rue it on bended knees. Harry is as true 
as gold, an’ you do know it. Ah, l have good 
cause to feel and tender he is! 
Mark my words: you may count upon him at 
when even your own people 
you. Say * Yes’ to him, Molly!” 
“for, wi all thy little flighty 
ways, I do hold 


honest as the 
day, an’ a brave soul to be trusted. Don't ‘ee 
fear as the old mother'll be i’ the way long. 


My sickness is unto death, as saith the Word 


Don’t ‘ee trifle wi’ 


how strong 
pinch, 
fail 
pleaded, 


a sore 
would 
she 
thee to be as 


of God; an’ the signs are plain to see, But 
I would die happy for to see you my son's 
wife.” 

Of a sudden she caught the girl by her 


forward to 
Then 


slender shoulders, and drew her 
print a kiss on the smooth brow. 
added sharply : 


* There, not a word; now go!” 


she 


and pushed 


her almost roughly away, as though half- 
ashamed of her self-revelation. 
Molly hardly knew how she made her way 


out of the room. It seemed to her as if the 
austere, stiff-backed chairs and spindle-legged 
tables all turned round to upbraid her. 
“Oh! than I can bear,” 
murmured, as she blindly her way 
downstairs.  ‘** Tis terrible! What did 
Madam Bracher say? That ‘I am honest as 
the day, and a brave soul to be trusted.’ 
And alas! in truth, there ever a 
wretched coward, and a bigger cheat = 


this is more she 
groped 


too 


was nore 


CHAPTER XIL. 


TO SPY OUT THE PROMISED LAND, 


more and how much it is 
-s and what 


“Oh, the little 
And the little le 


worlds away! 

O Molly Woodruffe it seemed like enter- 
ing another world, as she came down 
into the cool, secluded parlour where 

Jane Bracher 


her grandmother and 


were the best of friends over an embroidery 


frame, and deep in the mysteries of wool- 
work. The subject under immediate consider- 
ation was an elaborate piece of cross-stitch 


the se Finding of 
question to decide 
used for the 
inclined 


illustrating 
and the knotty 
was the tint of worsted to be 
face of the infant Moses. Jane 
towards a palish yellow, as making the best 
to the brown bulrushes, but Madam 


needlework, 
Moses,” 


was 


contrast 
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Woodruffe strongly advised pink, as being 
the orthodox tint for a baby’s face. 

Molly was so thoroughly overwrought that 
she could hardly restrain a burst of mocking 
laughter at the contrast between this harm- 
less frivolity of talk and the terrible ear- 
nestness of the sick woman upstairs, which 
had so deeply moved her. 

A few minutes later, old Mrs. Woodruffe was 
summoned upstairs to see her friend, and 
the two girls were left together. There was 
an awkward silence, and Molly began to feel 
stifled in the peaceful sitting-room, with the 
china-faced clock calmly ticking away, as 
though the minutes of our life were all alike, 
to the one whose heart was disquieted within, 
and to the other whose thoughts were bounded 
by a smug pride in her wool-work. She looked 
round, There was the old spinning wheel in 
the corner, meekly waiting in accusing silence, 
for the guiding hand of the mistress who 
would never work it again. All material 
things seemed to take their colour from her 
mood, A canary, singing in a cage above 
the open window, touched her with such a 
kindred self-pity that she could 
restrain herself no longer, but started to her 
feet, exclaiming 

‘Come, Jane, ‘tis a vast pity to waste this 
fair weather! Show me the garden, I pray 
thee.” 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” was the some- 
what aggrieved reply of the girl, who pursed 
up her mouth with a pettish air. ‘Oh, yes, 
she knew all about it!” was her inward 
reflection. ‘* Miss Molly Woodruffe meant 
to come and be mistress up there at the 
Holt Farm one o’ these days, and that 
was why she wanted to see the garden. Set 
her up indeed! And she would go _ poking 
about everywhere and spy out the poverty 
of the land,” for Jane’s conscience accused her 
of neglect in the matter of tending the flower- 
beds. 

Where was the good of making your back 
ache over weeding and tying up pinks, and 
such like weary work, when her mother 
would never see it, and as for Harry—why, it 
was not his way to find fault with his sister. 

As she moodily followed her visitor @own 
the garden path, if she had only been granted 
the insight to read her thoughts, she might 
have saved herself much vindictive malice 
and misery. For, in truth, Molly was full of 
tender pity towards this girl who was on the 
defensive and at war with all the world 
nay, who could not claim blind love and ad- 
miration even from her own mother. Molly 
always had a way of siding with the weak 
against the strong, of taking up a forlorn 
cause, if it were only that of an ugly puppy, 
or a wretched stray cat, or a_half-fledged 
bird which had fallen out of its nest. 


sense of 





As for picking out faults of negligence in 
the dear old garden she had loved from a 
child, that was the last thing to occur to 
her. For the ruins of what had once been 
a stately pleasance in bygone days’ were 
strangely lovely in their decay. 

Where, formerly, broad flower-beds had 
been primly laid out on a terrace, there was 
now a medley of old-fashioned plants in 
tangled loveliness. The tall white Mary 
lilies, untouched for years, had grown and 
multiplied until they made a glorious massive 
bank, on which the sunlight poured down in 
showers of radiance, as they stood in stately 
serried ranks against the grey garden wall. 

On every side the fragrance of a world of 
flowers filled the soft, still air, And every- 
where the roses trailed and ramped unchecked, 
sweet brier roses, speckled York and Lan- 
caster, and deep red damask roses. Embow- 
ered and half-hidden amidst their foliage, was 
an old stone sundial, on which the motto, 
rudely carved, had been a puzzle and a mys- 
tery to the miller’s daughter ever since she 
first spelt it out: 


‘Thynges Diurnalle 
are a Shadow 
of Thynges Eternalle.” 


There was a legend that it had been brougdhit 
to the Old Court garden from a_ ruined 
convent, and that it was haunted at times 
by the figure of an ancient nun, always an 
omen of coming evil to the family. 

**Molly!” exclaimed Jane Bracher suddenly, 
*T want to hear some more about that fire 
down your way last night. I never seem to 
have got hold o’ the rights on’t. Did none 
o’ you find out how it began ?” 

‘No, indeed, and like as not we never shall 
now,” was the slightly careless answer of 
one who was thinking of other things, and 
to whom by this time the rick fire of 
yesterday was almost ancient history. 

The younger girl shrugged a_ shoulder. 
“Well, Harry thought as maybe the blades 
0’ grass agen the rick mid a-been set alight 
by chance wi’ sparks from a tinder-box. Did 
he tell you a queer fancy he had that he 
smelt a whiff o’ tobacco, some choice sort, as 
it seemed to him, just as he reached the 
fire ?” 

Either by accident, or with a _ native 
instinct of curiosity, her eyes were full upon 
her friend’s countenance, as she asked the 
question. After one bewildered moment of 
surprise, Molly’s fancy leapt to a strange, 
wild possibility, which filled her with con- 
sternation. With her mind still occupied by 


the French prisoner, since the meeting that 
morning, some imp of memory seemed to 
whisper that he was an epicure in the 
matter of his smoking. 
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Was it vaguely possible that he might 
haunted the neighbourhood of the mill 


have ! 
her? As realised 


in the hope of she 


seeing 


all that it meant, the mere thought caused 
a scarlet flush to mantle over cheek and 
brow. Jane had drawn a bow at a venture, 
and when it had hit the mark, as_ she 
supposed, she almost trembled at her own 
success. Surely that guilty blush betrayed 
some disgraceful secret; she had 


found Molly out! 

With the hateful sharpness of her 
age and her petty nature, she cast 
about for other grounds of suspicion, 
and = straightway found another 
poisoned arrow ready to her hand. 

She stooped and gathered a sprig 
of mignonette from the border, and, 
playing idly with it, she remarked 
in a careless tone: 

‘You don’t seem to ha’ lost much 
time come home. 


Madam Woodruffe’s been telling me 


since you be 


of the wonderful fish you caught ‘oa 
this morning—nigh on three pound \ 
weight, so she said. Why, 

I don’t call to mind as 

Harry ever brought home r 
such a big’ one: and to rey ‘ere 
think that you landed him Q! ae) 
all by yourself, too!” v0 | 
There may have been a \ \ 


slight emphasis on the last 
this 
did not up, although 
the awkward silence which 


words, but time Jane 


look 


followed gave the reins to 4 Sf 
her malicious fancies. Was ne 
Molly could not fail to ay 
see the innuendo, vet she "a 
attached no great import- “ 


the matter, for, 
after all, those words might 


ance to 


have been spoken by mere acci- 
dent, rather than from a shrewd 
guess. She was more chagrined 


than alarmed, to think that her 
dear grannie’s loving boast should 
all unwittingly have proved = a 


Weapon in the hand of this jeal- 
ous girl, The situation, was be- 
coming strained, when at that 


her intense relief, a diversion 
for the small side gate clicked, an- 
houncing a arrival. Turning, she saw 
Harry coming forward to meet her, with the 


easy grace of movement which an impression 


moment, to 
occurred, 
new 


of restrained power seemed to give to his tall, 
long-limbed figure. 

The sun shone full on his bright, open face, 
lit up from within by a boyish smile of wel- 
delight of seeing Molly at the 
the ancestral home he was so 


come, in the 


Holt’ Farm, 
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proud of. For her part, she felt that his 
joy was infectious, and that in his presence 
all trivial anxieties and sordid cares seemed 
to melt away. In her heart she knew that 
this English yeoman would be a tower of 
strength to all who trusted in him, that he 


was of another and nobler type, of a larger 
manliness, than her French count. 
She 


could not fancy Harry Bracher hiding 
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“Looked up pleadingly in his face.”—yp. 978 


in disguise from an enemy, though she would 
have felt it natural for him to lead a forlorn 
hope or die at the post of duty. 


*Ah, Harry!” she cried, ‘‘we are well 
met. Grannie could not rest till we had 
come hither to thank you for all you did 


I do hope as you a’n’t the 
your 


for us last night. 
worse fort, though I am distrest to see 
hand is still bound up,” she added, pointing 
to his right arm in a sling. 
*Nay, the burns but 


are skin deep,” he 
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answered lightly. “I must bless my luck 
which gave me the chance to serve your 
father. And, by my faith, Molly, the rare 


good fortune of seeing you here were cheaply 
bought, had it indeed cost me my right hand !” 


For the life of her, Molly could not for- 
bear a jesting retort, though her mischievous 


impulse was somewhat kept in check by the 
Wistful earnestness 

**Where have you picked up such a mon- 
strous fine sentiment, Harry? And pray, sir, 
what would be the good of you wi’ never a 
right hand? All the same, your humble ser- 
vant is vastly honoured!” and she made him 
a little mocking curtsey. 

A shadow passed over the man’s eager face. 


Would Molly always flout him thus? But the 
Ways of women were past finding out. He 
had learnt wisdom in a -hard school, and 
made no vain protest. He worshipped this 


Wayward maid as Heaven had made her, and 
it was bliss enough to be near her and breathe 
the air. 

Side by side, they slowly paced the garden 
alleys, where the wandering perfume filled the 
air from the long border of self-sown mignon- 


same 


ette. In days to come, its subtle fragrance 
always brought back the memory of that 
peaceful, sunny afternoon. 

“Have you seen my mother yet?” asked 


Harry, after an interval of silence, and he could 
not hide the anxiety in his tone. 

* Yes, I sat with her awhile, 
so good to me!” eried the 
sudden change of mood, as the memory came 


and she was 


girl, with a 


back to her of all the pathetic revelation in 
that darkened room. ‘But I am not worth 
it,” she added impulsively, with an abrupt 


pause in her walk, as she looked up _ plead- 
ingly in his face. ‘Oh! Harry, if ever you 


hear me evil spoken of in days to come, if all 
| : 


the world is against me, will you still be my 
friend, and forgive me all?” 
In her excitement, she leaned forward and 


lightly touched hisarm. He clasped her little 
warm hand firmly and tenderly in both his, 


and without a pause the answer rang out 
clear and true: 
* As I live, no evil tongue shall ever dare 


to malign you! Did you say, ‘Forgive me’? 
Nay, sweetheart, do what you will, and it can 
never be wrong in my eyes.” 

The girl might well have asked again where 
her lover had learnt these fine sentiments, 
but perchance some subtle instinet taught her 
that it was only the alchemy of love, which 


had so transformed his rugged speech of 
daily life. The sense of her unworthiness 
overwhelmed her. 

“If you did but know * she began, and 
then checked herself with a little frightened 
sob. Oh! what had she said? How much 


had she betrayed ? 
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Above her heart’s tumult sounded the calm, 
rich voice.- 

‘Nay, ‘tis a vain fancy, Molly; nought but 
some evil that troubleth thee! Look 
at me, and say that ’tis all forgotten,” added 
Harry, with a reassuring smile. 

He had no misgivings. <A girls conscience 


dream 


was so pure and sensitive that she might 
well treat a passing fit of temper, or some 


trivial negligence, as a deadly sin. 

At that critical moment, when another word 
might have had power to mar or inake a life, 
there came a sudden interruption. A familiar 
voice was heard calling softly from the house, 

“Molly dear, you ready? The Duke 
is round at the front door, and you know he 


are 


won't stand.” 

“Oh, grannie, have [ kept you waiting ?” cried 
the girl, as, with a glad sense of escape from 
deadly peril, she hurried to obey the summons, 

A few minutes later and Molly was herself 
again. She had demurely said farewell, and, 
proudly mounted on her high seat by the side 
of Madam Woodruffe, she drove away through 
the iron rusting hinges were 
overgrown with flaming honeysuckle. 

The two chief actors had 
in their pretty drama that they 
silent 


gates, whose 
been so engrossed 
were quite 
spectator. Jane 


from first to 


unconscious of a 
had watched 
with ever-increasing Yage and 


Bracher them 


last, jealousy, 
us she stood neglected by the clematis bower. 


Her brother had forgotten her very existence, 


while some unerring instinct told her that 
every glance and word of that girl from the 


Mill was garnered in the inmost shrine of his 
heart. 
Her cold, had 


gesture and expression, and interpreted them 


scornful gaze followed each 
after her own fashion. 
“The forward hussy!” sniffed. “To 


earry on like that wi’ poor Harry, when I do 


she 


know as she meets some young spark of a 
night out i’? the farmyard. For thats how 
the rick must a-comed to be set afire; an’ she 


so meek an’ sly all the time to take folk in! 


But la! Miss Molly, you shall pay for. this. 
Youre a horrid flirt wi your under-creeping 
ways, an’ ‘twill be a good deed to. ferret 


out your secret, an’ unmask you afore ‘tis too 
late!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A WARNING NOTE, 

“O sleep ye sound, Sir James,’” she said, 

*When ye suld rise and ride?'” 


/ HE ways of transgressors are hard. 
Having once set forth on the fatal 
downward course of deceit, poor 


Molly found that difficulties crowded 


around her as armed warriors hem in a_be- 


leaguered city. 
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In the first place, she was consumed with 
anxiety to know whether there was a letter 
from Cousin Phemie at the Chillerton post- 
office, Combe Abbas being too small a village 


to have one of its own. It would have been 
the simplest thing in the world to walk over 
and find out for herself. But conscience 


makes cowards of us all, and it was such a 
rare event for her to receive a letter that she 
feared to arouse suspicion. 

So there was no help for it but to wait 


until, in the natural course of events, the 
post-bag should arrive at the mill. Barnaby’s 
correspondence was not large, for he trans- 
acted most of his business by word of mouth 
on market day at Salisbury; and, if it were not 
quite convenient to send to the neighbouring 
post-office, he could afford to wait with much 


patient until the morrow. 

At length Saturday arrived, the eventful 
day when Molly had arranged for her meet- 
ing at the cottage. She was well-nigh in 
despair at having no news from Weymouth, 
and sat down to breakfast with a heavy heart, 
when her father strode into the room with 
his top boots on, and whipped a packet from 
his side pocket. 

*T had a wish to try the paces of that new 
filly, so [| took her round by Chillerton, and 
what do ‘ee think, my lass? If there ain’t a 
letter for you? Now what'll thee give me 


fort?” he asked, holding it out at arm’s 
length. 

It was all that she could do to control her 
impatience, and join smilingly in his jest, until 


her precious treasure was safe in her hands. 
She would have given worlds not to read it 
in public, under the gaze of those kindly eyes, 
which seemed to scan her through and 
through. But no one dreamt of any mys- 
tery, and she had no excuse for making her 


escape, 


“Well, to be sure! “Tis mighty friendly of 


Cousin Phemie to write so soon,” remarked 
the miller, looking up calmly from his basin 
of tea, which he had carefully sweetened to 
his taste. 


He had, of course, recognised the hand- 
Writing, but, even had he failed to do so, he 
made a shrewd guess, for no one else was 
likely to write to his daughter. 

“What does she say, Molly?” asked her 
grandmother. “I make no doubt but she do 
miss you sorely, and would be well pleased to 
have ‘ee back. 

‘No, no; we can’t make shift to spare our 
little maid no more, now we've gotten her 


home!” cried Barnaby, in his hearty, genial 
voice, 

Meantime, the girl had broken the seal, and 
unfolded the big square sheet of thin blue 


paper, covered with pointed handwriting and 


C1 d in places, so that it would be a work 
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of time to decipher it. She gave a hasty 
glance down the page, and replied in a 
careless tone : 

**I don’t see ought very pressing.” 

*“Let’s have the gist of it, child, and see 
if Cousin Phemie’s scrawl be anyways worth 
the post money,” rejoined her father. 

“Ah! yes, here tis,” she observed demurely, 
and read aloud : 

“*T have but now seen his worship. the 
Mayor walking abroad, very perjink in his 
peach-coloured frock-coat cut very low and 
tight in the waist, and his coat collar rolling 
back and showing all the monstrous fine lace 
ruffles; how he came possessed of them we'd 
best not ask too close. His Lady flaunted it 
by his side, in a Nabob of puce tabby silk 
trimmed with feathers, and—oh, Molly! ‘tis 
the high mode now to dress the hair most 
monstrous tall, and Madam did wear it that 
Way. ‘oe 
The girl paused for half a second to take 
breath, and gave a covert, mischievous look 
at her father, who burst out in pretended rage : 

*A plague on the woman, with her high 
modes forsooth, scribbling all that rigmarole 
to turn our maid’s silly head! Aye, and I 
misdoubt me, making a jesting mock at digni- 
ties too. There, there, child! make an end of 
thy breakfast, an’ pitch that rubbish behind 
the fire. Ill wager that she never meant it 
for. my ears!” 

*No truly, that she did not!” cried Molly, 
who had now quite recovered her presence 
of mind, and was making terribly rapid pro- 
gress in the art of play-acting and make-believe. 

How shamefully easy it was to hoodwink 
these dear people at home! Coming across that 
passage, by rare good luck, she had given them 
such a taste of her letter that they would 
of a surety ask to see no more. So she tossed 
her head with pretty playfulness, and tripped 
off to her own little chamber under the thatch, 
there to read all the important news at her 
leisure. 

As soon as she found herself alone, her 
laughing mood melted away, and it was with 
a brow puckered by anxious thought that she 
set herself to decipher the crabbed hand- 
writing. Nor was this the only difficulty ; 
unusual caution, Euphemia 
story in a 


for, in a fit of 
Corbyn had sought to tell her 
veiled, allusive manner, lest the letter should 
fall into unfriendly hands. Molly easily made 
out that the escape had been successfully ac- 
complished, but this she already knew from 
her meeting with Count Victor. 

Cousin Phemie evidently wrote in a triumph- 
ant mood. The absence of the French officer 
had not been discovered until nearly midday 
on the morrow, as he was at first supposed 
to be keeping his room, and even then it 
Was some time before it was actually realised 
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that he had made his escape. He had certainly 
not applied to go out on parole, as no sig- 
nature of his was found in the commandant’s 
book. Strict search was made at once, chiefly 
amongst all the known haunts of the smug- 
glers, and at length the authorities had come 
to the conclusion that the prisoner had 
escaped by sea. On the King’s 
there had been 

a demonstration 


not 
birthday 


of the Fleet in 
Weymouth 
Harbour, and 
the vay had 
been well 
lighted up with 
fireworks and 
illuminations, so 
that any sus- 
picious craft 


must have been 
noticed at once. 

Even Miss 
Euphemia’s 
friend within 
the~ prison 
walls seemed 
to have had no 
suspicion of the 
plot dex- 
trously carried 
out within her 
very lodging. 
This person was 


so 


cautiously 
alluded to as 
X X X, but Molly 
knew enough 
to be sure that 
the wife of 


Sergeant Penny 
Was meant. 
When she had 
read all this and 
much more, the 
girl drew a deep 
breath of relief, 
for far all 
promised well, 
and there 
seemed to be no 


so 


imm di ate “All her misgivings 
danger of pur. 
suit. Surely 
now all that remained to be done, was for 
Count Victor to take the coach for London 


with as little delay as possible. She would 
tell him so that very afternoon, and thus bring 
this anxious, dangerous episode to an end. 
She was calmly folding up the letter, when 
a few hurried lines scrawled crossways caught 
her eye. 
**Oh, Molly! here I'd just put away my ink- 
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horn and quill, when Zarah comes running up 
and cries out: ‘ Lack-a-day, misses! whatever 
shall Ido? Here be a sodger come to fetch 
me, as they wants to ax I questions!’ So ] 
tell her to give the man a tankard o’ cider, 
an’ [ll be ready in a jiffy to go along wi 
the poor little maid. But, oh, Molly dear! what 
if some tattle-tale body should a-got wind of 
our plan. : 

Here it broke 
off with a great 
daub of ink, and 


all the — girl’s 
worst fears 
started to life 
again. That 
sudden urgent 


summons struck 
a note of danger, 
Was it, indeed, 


possible that 
someone had 
recognised the 
French prisoner 
under his dis- 
guise, and that 
suspicion had 
been aroused ? 

Oh! if — she 


only knew what 
to do—what to 
advise. If 
Cousin Phemie 
had but added 
a few words 
more, and given 
her hint! 
All her _ per- 
sonal fear and 
anxiety melted 
away in the in- 
desire to 
what 

so 


some 


tense 
achieve 
had 
well begun, and 
out the 
audacious _ plot 
to a_ successful 


been 


carry 


issue, 

The more she 
thought over 
the whole 
matter, the 
more she _ felt 
convinced that there was peril in the air; for 
should the authorities at Weymouth have any 
clue which would connect the prisoner's escape 
with the gipsies, what would be easier than 
to track the vagrants’ lazy, easy-going caravan 
all along the roads to their present resting 
place ? And then—she shuddered at the 
thought—it meant not only death to the un- 
fortunate French officer, but a charge of high 


came to life again.” 
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treason against all who should have aided and 
abetted him ! 

Molly Woodruffe had a tender heart, but 
she was also a girl of pluck and spirit, and 
her courage rose with the difficulties before 
The immediate was what 
counsel should she give Count Victor when 
she met him that very day. It was possible 
that the daily coach from Salisbury might be 
already watched by the King’s spies, and that 
late to escape by that route to 


her. question 


it was too 
London. 

How would it be for him to break off all 
connection with the gipsies, and seek some 
other disguise and hiding place ? 

All these disturbing thoughts crowded 
through her mind as she slipped away, 
without a word to anyone, at an early hour 
in the afternoon. 

When she had first, on the spur of the 
moment, arranged that tryst at old Abigail’s 


cottage, it had seemed so simple a matter 
just to hand over a letter in silence, or 
maybe to speak one word of advice or 
warning. But now the whole adventure had 
become much more complicated. Her friend 
was threatened with danger and _ possible 
disaster, but she could not tell him from 


what direction the fatal blow might come. 
On that eventful afternoon, Molly’s path led 

her out of the pleasant valley of green water 

meadows, through the undulating ground, all 


hillocks and dells, which had once been an 
ancient quarry. Here the hawthorns were 
one drift of white in the summer sunlight, 
and the air was laden with their delicate 
fragrance. A slumberous peace rested upon 


the land as she passed on through the upland 
hay-fields, where over the grass was a light 
of laughing flowers, for the mowers had not 
yet begun their task. 


From this point she could look down on 
the gabled roof of the splendid old manor 
house, with its solemn front door and balus- 
traded steps and terraced walks, all moss- 


grown and deserted. She knew that the Squire 
was away in foreign parts, and the thought 
flashed through her mind: ‘‘What if he 
should bring back some country maiden from 
that distant land, as his wife, to be mistress 
of that stately home, and for her sake revive 
its former grandeur, of which tradition told 
such wondrous tales?” 

Why, if Cousin Phemie spoke the truth, 
this was exactly what Count Victor de 
Breuille had set his heart upon—to take her, 
the miller’s daughter, across the sea with him 
to such another ancestral place, as _ his 
Countess! There was a romantic charm about 
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the vague idea of such a marvellous adventure, 
and a rosy flush flamed high on the girl’s 
cheek. 

It had been so entrancing to read of 
such tales in Cousin Phemie’s well-thumbed 
romances, as “The Adventures of the 
brave Adolphus and the fair Amanda”; this 
latter being a damsel of mysterious high 
descent, who wandered bare-foot through the 
Arcadian paradise, with her distaff and her 
silly sheep, and after many pages of delect- 
able doings, and hair-breadth escapes, was 
finally rescued by the gallant warrior, who 
forthwith claimed her as his lovely bride. 

Or again, in somewhat different strain was 
“The Tragic History of Philastor and Es- 
meralda,” where, after endless professions of 
devoted love and oceans of tears, both hero 
and heroine came to an untimely end, leav- 
ing behind them an admiring and lamenting 
world. 


This was vastly touching, and far more 
interesting than mere ordinary humdrum 
life! So thought Molly, and wondered, half 
in earnest, half in conscious make-believe, 
what surprises Life might have in store for 
her. 

But there was no answer from the 
whispering leaves around her, no prophetic 


warning from the mystic flight of swallows 


overhead. 


To avoid observation, the girl had taken 
the longest way round, skirting the lower 
end of the hawthorn meadow until she 


reached the deep hollow lane, with tall, over- 
hanging either one tangled 
mass of billowy clematis. helow, 


side, 
Far down 
rough 


hedges on 


on the verge of a slip of common, 
and half-hidden by an old weather-beaten 
fir tree, stood the lonely cottage to which 
her steps were bound. The thatched roof 
was almost black with age, save where the 
creeping lichens covered it with a golden 
mantle, and the half-ruined sloping walls 


were gorgeous with great cushions of house- 
leek. Ever thus does Nature, if left to her 
own devices, cast a veil of beauty over the 
ravages of time. 

The garden gate 
away, and only the rusty hinges remained on 
the post. Within, ‘*‘ where once the 
garden smiled,” there was a wilderness of 
flowers and herbs, through which Molly had 
to pick her way to reach the open doorway. 
As she paused for a moment on the threshold, 
all her misgivings came to life again, and 
with a sudden flash of insight she saw the 
folly of her conduct. 

[END OF CHAPTER THIRTEEN.] 
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had long since decayed 


massive 
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By the Rev. Frederick Hastings. 


AUL occupied such a 
position that he was 
able to send a youth 


at once to a chief cap- 
tain. He owed this 
partly to character 
and partly to position. 





He had command of 
means. Possibly he 
had to use an hered- 
itary fortune. During several following years 
he seems to have had consjderable sums of 


money at his disposal. He did not appear 


before the world as a_ penniless wanderer 
livjng by the work of his hands. He was 
evident y treated by all the officials with 
much consideration. They would know he 
was well-to-do. The Roman officials had all 
documents at their command; that is doubt 
less why Felix “hoped that money would 
have been given them of Paul.” He was 
able to pay for appeal to Rome, to have 


certain comforts on board ship, and to dwell 
hired house” at Rome. _ It is 
Paul’s sister had apprised him 
fortune left him, and 
she had possibly given him a share of the 
property. Paul was, therefore, now in a 
position of some importance socially, and was 


in his **own 
probable that 
of his having had a 


able to send his nephew at once direct to a 
high official. 


We see that there was confidence also 
between Paul and the youth. Paul was 
thrown into association with his nephew, a 
mere youth. Certain business arrangements 
had been made. Go into the house of this 
sister of Paul. We may even hear the 
conversation. We may see the youth 


He became interested in his much- 


listening. 


travelled uncle. He did not share his views, 
but he took to him, admired him, and 
became anxious about him. How far after- 


wards he imbibed his opinions we know not. 
One thing we find, that he was greatly 
attached to Paul, and personal attachment is 
power in training youth. 


a great 


Acts xxiii, 17 


We have a_ gloomy contrast to this 
domestic attachment in the state of things 
at Jerusalem at this time. We see the 


stalking the streets. 
The bitterness of the Jews had produced an 
that imperilled the life of Paul. 
The great apostle was only saved from being 
torn to pieces by the intervention of the 
Roman representative. After his trial before 
the Sanhedrim the Sadducees were so full 
of venom that forty of them bound them- 
under oath to kill him. They even 
suggested to the members of the Sanhedrim 


spectre of assassination 


selves 


that, by duplicity, they should get Paul 
brought before them again, and then, on the 
Way, they would assassinate him. And _ the 


worldly high priests assented to the dastardly 
proposal ! 
What a 


stood alone. 


dark picture it is! The apostle 
He had crossed the prejudices of 
both Jews and Christians. He was to be left 
to his fate. If, by any means, he could be 
removed, there not be very great 
sorrrow either among Jews or Christians, 
he was regarded as the one who had 
naught the commands of Moses. 
Youth is attracted by such daring. He dares 
what others leave undone. Whatever the risk, 
he will warn his noble uncle Paul. 

Possibly because the husband of Paul's sister 


would 


because 


set at 


was in high position, he had gained a_ hint 
of the conspiracy. A husband tells his wife 
the secret. The mother tells her son. The 
youth is horror-stricken. ‘What! shall he 
by a guilty silence be party to so foul a 
crime?” His zeal is aroused. This mere 
youth goes up to the Castle of Antonio, 
which served as a prison as well as a fort. 
He finds his uncle treated with such con- 
sideration that he is able easily to get into 


communication with him. 

We see surprise and pleasure mingled on 
the face of the apostle as he recognises the 
youth. ‘* But, my son, you have some great 
burden. What is it?” In some corner of the 
courtyard that youth timorously reveals what 
he has learned. 
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The postle is grateful for the intimation, 
and considers at once how he may thwart 
the unjust and cowardly design. 

On f the ten centurions of the garrison is 
at a distance. Paul calls him. He speaks as 
one having authority. ‘* Take this youth to the 
chief—the colonel of the regiment.” We hive 
such graphic deseription by Luke that 


we almost see the military style of the “sub” 


to his chief. He says: **Paul the prisoner 
asked me to bring this young man unto thee; 
he has something to tell thee.” 

Then comes a very natural touch. The 
chief captain, a very powerful officer in the 


eyes of the youth, seeing his nervousness, takes 
by the hand and withdraws beyond the 
He asked privately, 


him 
eavesdropping of others. 


“What hast thou to tell me?” 

Details of the conspiracy such as startled 
the chief captain are given. He knows the 
risk he is running. He knows that the Jews 
may learn that he has outwitted them, and 


that they may wreak their vengeance on him. 
Still he faces it. He has a great opportunity. 
He does not know how great, but he uses it. 


He is falling into line with God’s purposes. 
His opportunity is obligation. He dare not 
turn himself from. it. He dare not be a 
coward. He is therefore to us to-day an ex- 
ample of bravery, promptitude, common-sense, 
tact, and persistency. He was led higher 
than he conceived by another. 

That boy’s destiny was in his own hand 
when he made up his mind to act. He 
had to be willing in the day of God’s power. 


He had to see 
true and kindly direction. 

The Christian religion brings us into lofty 
relationship The 


the importance of obedience to 


freedom, salvation, sonship. 


teacher or the parent is an important medium, 
for he may be the introducer even of youths 
to the Chief Captain of our salvation, 

The chief captain knew how to get the 
most out of that youth, by gentleness, cour- 
tesy, thoughtfulness, and privacy. Oh the 
power of good words spoken in private! 
Christ will mould and develop. us, if we 
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vield to be moulded. As a piece of grit in 
clay spoils the moulded shape, so little things 
can mar our character. 
What gave the youth his 
this, that he 


boldness ? Only 


had probably heard of and seen 


in Paul the power of Christ. He learned 
through him to be fearless. He learned thus 
to use his opportunity. He learned thus to 
reason. He was so earnest that he even 


attempted to man of 
power: “ Do not thou yield to them.” 


persuade a mighty 


Christianity will draw out the best in a 
man and make him a power. 

Piety makes us willing to have the best 
part of our natures developed by Christ. 


> 


Some look for success in life through “ luck’ 
or “fortune.” We should look at Christ and 
true religion, then do our best. The Hebrews 
have a proverb: “When the tale of bricks is 
doubled Moses comes.” When you have done 
your well as when the worst circum- 
stances seem to have developed, deliverance 
Do not tremble at the troubles of life. 
Do not be paralysed at its possibilities, but just 
do your and leave it. Moreover, leave 
room for God to act for you and in you, 

What results followed a good resolve! One 
obscure youth set in motion means for securing 
the safety of the greatest missionary that ever 
lived. The obscure, such as Bunyan, Carey, 
Faraday, Stephenson, Edison, Whitefield, have 
often been the world’s greatest benefactors, 

There most lives when 
great issues depend on promptness, decision, 
We must have faith in a cause, 


best as 


comes. 


best, 


come moments in 


**Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt.” 


This obscure youth was only a type of 
what many have been, and what many may 
be. Only have Christ before you. Have con- 


victions. See your duty, and then, like Paul’s 
nephew, you may be of great service in God’s 


world. None can tell what is hidden in any 
of those under their care. Good work and 
kindly words may be far more productive 


than any imagine. 
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By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury. 
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HOMAS CRANMER 
was born at Aslac- 
ton, in Notting- 
hamshire, in 1489. 
He had none of 
the impetuous 
forth-rightness of 
Latimer, or of th» 
tirm and _ learned 
consistency of 

Ridley ; but, owing to his high position, 

he achieved even more for the pro 

gress of the Reformation. His family 
was one of some distinction. When 
he was a boy he was sent to school 
with ‘‘a marvellous severe and cruel 
schoolmaster.” He is said to have been 
a “rude parish clerk”; and, accord- 
ing to Cranmer, he “appalled, dulled, 
and daunted the tender and fine wits of 
his scholars.” The result was very 
disastrous to the future Archbishop, for 
he says that, owing to this man’s 
brutality, “he lost much of that benefit 

















of memory and audacity in his youth 
that by nature was given to him, which 
he could never recover.” 

The discipline of this teacher was 


partly remedied by the athletic training 


viven him by his father, **who would 
not that he should be ignorant in civil 
and gentleman-like exercises; insomuch 
that he used him to shoot, and many 


times permitted him to hunt and hawk 


and to exercise and ride rough horses.” 
The Archbishop to the end cf his life 
continued to be a mest fearless rider ; 
“and.” says his secretary, ‘“*when time 
served for recreation after study, he 
would both hawk and hunt, the game 


II. 


being prepared for him beforehand, and 
would sometimes shoot in the long-bow, 


but many times kill his deer with the 
cross-bow.” 

His father died when the boy was 
twelve years old, and his mother sent 
him at the age of fourteen to Jesus 
College, Cambridge. He was not for- 


tunate in his tutor, and a contemporary 
says that “he was nozzled in the 
grossest kind of sophistry to the age of 
twenty-two In the year Jil 
Erasmus came to Cambridge, and from 
that time Cranmer devoted himself to 
the study of Faber, Erasmus, and other 
good authors for four or five years, 
when he began the study of Luther 
and the Holy Scriptures, which he con- 
tinued for many years. 

Erasmus at a later 


years. 


date refers to 


him as ‘a professed theologian and a 
most upright man of spotless life, who, 
without my asking him, has promised 
that he will not be behind his pre- 
decessor [Archbishop Warham|] in _ his 
care and kindness towards me.” After 
taking his M.A. in 1515, he became a 


Fellow of Jesus, but resigned his l’ellow- 
ship on marriage with a relative of the 
keeper of the “Dolphin” inn at 
Cambridge. His frequent visits to the 
inn led to the subsequent calumny that 


he had been an ostler. A year after 
his marriage his wife died in child- 
birth, and he was re-elected Fellow of 
Jesus. In due time he took his degree 


of D.D., and was offered a Fellowship at 
Wolsey’s new college at Oxford, which, 
however, he declined, out of gratitude to 
old college, where he subsequent!y 


his 
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became a Divinity lecturer and a_ public 
examiner in theology. 

In 1529 Cambridge was afflicted by an 
the plague known as the 
“sweating sickness,” and Cranmer left 
Cambridge with his two pupils and kins- 
men, the sons of Mr. Cressy of Waltham 
Abbey. At the time Henry VIII. was 
near Waltham, and_ his 


outburst of 


residing 


also 





mind intensely occupied with his 


proposed divorce from Catherine of Ara- 


was 


gon, since it was known that Cardinals 
Wolsey and Campeggie would not be able 
to decide the case after the Queen had 
inade her appeal to Rome. Gardiner and 
Foxe had accompanied the King, since 
they were his advisersin the matter of the 
divorce, and they were lodged at Waltham 
Abbey. This accidental circumstance de 
cided the whole of Cranmer’s future des- 

ny; for happened that at dinner the 


the divorcee, and 
instead of waiting 


three were talking about 


Cranmer suggested that, 
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the result of an appeal to Rome, Henry 
should consult the divines of the two 
Universities. Foxe reported this advice 
to the King, who summoned Cranmer to 
his presence at Greenwich, with the blunt 
remark that “‘he had the right sow by 
the ear.” Cranmer was ordered to write 
a treatise on the divorce, and to discuss 
the question with the Cambridge divines., 





ambassador to the 
Kmperor Charles V., with the Earl of 
Wiltshire (the father of Anne Boleyn), 
Dr. Stokesley, and others, and he met the 
Pope and the Emperor at Bologna. Among 
where he 


In 1530 he was sent 


other places he visited Rome, 
made so favourable an impression on the 
Pope that he appointed him Penitentiary 
for England. In 1532 he was again sent 
on an embassage to the Emperor, and on 
some secret German Princes, 
While he was with Charles V. at Mantua 
he was recalled home, Archbishop 
Warham had died, and the King had de- 


missions to 


since 
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cided to promote him to the Archbishoprice. 
He was not at all desirous of this high 
office, because, among other reasons, he 
had married a second time in Germany, 
his wife being a niece of the Reformer 
Osiander. He delayed his return for 
seven weeks, hoping that the King would 
change his mind, but arrived in England 
in January, 1533. The Bull of the Pope 
permitting his appointment reached Eng- 
land, and on March 30th Cranmer was 
consecrated in Westminster Abbey. 

At his consecration he had to take an 
oath of obedience to the Pope, but he 
made a public protest that he only did 
this as a matter of form, and that it 
should not hinder him from obeying 
the King, or prevent him from reforming 
any abuses in the Church of England. 
Soon after his consecration he pronounced 
that the King was lawfully married to 
Anne Boleyn, and shortly afterwards he 
held a commission to inquire into the so- 
called prophecies of Elizabeth Barton, the 
Nun of Kent. She confessed to him that 
her visions and prophecies against the 
King’s new marriage were a mere impos- 
ture: and she and some of the monks 
and priests who had made her their 
accomplice were put to death. His 
strenuous effort to promote Reform were 
extremely distasteful to the Bishops and 
priests, and in 1534 he wrote to the Lord 
Chancellor that “of all sorts of men I 
am daily informed that the priests report 
the worst of me.’ 

Cranmer, whenever it was possible, was 
always in favour of leniency and mercy, 
and he did his best to save Sir Thomas 
More and Bishop Fisher from the fate 
which they had to undergo. He felt 
deeply the sudden and disastrous fall of 
Anne Boleyn, but seems to have been 
sincerely convinced that by her mis- 
conduct she had made her marriage null 
and void. In 1534 he revised and published 
“The Institution of a Christian Man,” 
and he used all his efforts to place the 
English Bible in the hands of the people. 
In 1537 he obtained Henry VIIIL.’s_ per- 
mission to license the use of Matthew's 
Bible, and he told Cromwell, who had 
laid the translation before the King, that 
he could not have pleased him more by a 
gift of a thousand pounds. 

He took but little part in the sup- 
pression of the but he 
sanctioned the King’s abolition of the 
worship of St. Thomas a Becket, of 


monasteries, 


OUIVER. 


Canterbury, though he was in no way 
responsible for the ruthless plunder of the 
riches of the shrine. In 1539 was passed the 
Actof the Six Articles, and, as one of these 
bore on the celibacy of the clergy, he 
Was obliged to dismiss his wife, who had 
been kept in strict seclusion. In 1510 he 
officiated at the marriage of Anne _ of 
Cleves to the King, and six months later, 
in accordance with a decree of Convoca- 
tion, he pronounced her divorce. He did 
his best to save his friend and patron, 
Cromwell, from execution, but was un- 
successful. The year 1540 was signalised 
by the setting up of the Great Bible in 
parish churches, and by the publication 
of ** The Necessary Doctrine and Erudition 
of a Christian Man.” 

Although his opinions at this time were 
by no means so decidedly Protestant as 
they afterwards became, the Bishops and 
clergy constantly tried to ruin him on 
charges of heresy; but the King felt 
deep respect and affection for him, and 
everyone has read in Shakespeare the 
memorable scene in which Henry de- 
fended him from the rudeness = and 
attacks of the Council. Henry, after 
strongly rebuking them, said, ‘I would 
you should well understand that I 
account my Lord of Canterbury as faith- 
ful a man towards me as ever was prelate 
in this realm, and one to whom I am in 
many ways beholden.” Cranmer was now 
safe as long as Henry lived, and all the 
more because one of the Archbishop's 
tendencies was to an almost abject dread 
of the royal supremacy. Among other 
marks of kindness towards him, Henry 
altered his coat-of-arms from three 
cranes to three * pelicans in their piety ” 
that is, pelicans pecking their own breasts 
to feed their young. 

In 1547 Henry VIIT. died, and Edward 
VI. succeeded, and Cranmer had been 
nominated one of the Council who had 
supreme authority during the young 
King’s minority. During the reign of 
Kdward VI. much was done to advance 
the principles of the teformation, 
although Cranmer did not act with any 
precipitancy. A new book of Homilies 
was widely disseminated, and _— also 
Krasmus’s ‘Paraphrase of the New 
Testament.” The marriage of the clergy 
was legalised. Convocation decided for 
Communion in both kinds, and a new 
Communion Book and the first English 
Prayer Book were published in 1548. In 
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1419 the first Act of Uniformity was 
passed. Various trials for heresy were 
held before Cranmer, but he always 


inclined, as far as he could, to the side 
of lenience. He sanctioned the depriva- 
tion of Bishops Bonner and Gardiner, 
and he did his best to prevent the depriva- 
tion of Bishop Tunstall. He had a great 
desire to bring about a union of all the 
Reformed Churches, but without success. 
A further impulse was given to the 
Reformed doctrines by his invitation of 
some eminent Protestant Reformers to 
England, among whom were Bucer and 
Peter Martyr. In 1552 the Articles (then 
forty-two in number) were authorised by 
the Council. 


King Edward died in 1553; and the 
dying boy induced Cranmer, much 
against his will, to sign his last  testa- 
ment, which bequeathed the crown to 
Lady Jane Grey. This was one main 
cause of Cranmer’s ultimate ruin. He 
was the last to sign the document, 
though his name stood first on the list, 


and he was only over-persuaded to this 
the 


step partly by the fact that all 

Council and all the judges, with one 
exception, had given them names to it, 
and partly by the urgent entreaty of 
the King. He publicly denied that he 
was willing to say Mass before Queen 
Mary, and was summoned before the 
Council and committed to the Tower. 


He was sentenced to execution fo 
treason, but was pardoned, although he 
was degraded from his dignity as Arch- 
was kept in the Tower by 
Attainder. He remained in 


bishop, and 


an Act of 


prison till March 8th, 1554, when he was 
conveyed to Oxford with Latimer and 
tidley. They were ordered to maintain 
their opinions on the Mass before an 
assembly of Oxford and Cambridge 
divines. Cranmer was heard before the 


Prolocutor of Convocation on April 16th. 


The discussion lasted from eight in 
the morning till two, o'clock, and was 
very tumultuous, although Cranmer 
throughout showed the greatest modera- 
tion, and even moved many of his 


adversaries to tears by the pathetic 
dignity of his behaviour. His account 
of the disputation is as follows: 
Weston is said to have stretched out 
his hand and * set on rude people to cry 
out at inperitum, tin- 
pudentem.” “I can report,” said Cran- 
mer to the Privy Council, “that I never 


him-—‘ indoctuim, 
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knew or heard of a more confused dis- 
putation in all my life. For albeit there 
Was one appointed to dispute against 
me, yet every man spake his mind, and 
brought forth what him pleased without 
order. And such haste was made, that 
no answer could be suffered to be given 
fully to any argument. And in such 
weighty and hrge matters there was no 
remedy, but the disputations must needs 
be ended in one day, which can scantly 
well be ended in three months.” The 
talk went on for nearly six hours, at 
the end of which the Prolocutor bade 
the people all to shout “Vineit Veritas ’ 
(* The Truth overcometh”). 

It is needless to narrate the other dis- 
cussions, which were all marked by the 
same unfairness and hubbub, during 
Which Cranmer, nevertheless, not only 
held his own against Harpsfield, but 
showed such superiority in argument 
that Weston interposed. At the 
clusion he said, ** Your wonderful, gentle 
behaviour and modesty, Mr. Dr. 
Cranmer, is worthy of much commenda- 
tion: and, that I may not deprive you 
of your right and just deserving, | give 
you most hearty thanks in my own 
name and in the name of all my 
brethren ” whereupon all the doctors 
present respectfully took off their caps. 

The next day, however, the three 
Bishops were condemned as heretics, and 
‘sentence was read over them that they 


con- 


good 


were no members of the Church.” They 
refused to retract their opinions, and 
Cranmer said, “From this your judg- 


ment and sentence | appeal to the just 
judgment of God Almighty, trusting to 
be present with Him in heaven, for 
Whose presence in the altar I am just 
condemned.” 

On September 12th he was brought to 
trial before Bishop Brookes, of Gloucester, 
who had been appointed as the Pope's 
deputy, whose authority, however, Cran- 
mer refused to admit. Ridley and 
Latimer were martyred on October 16th, 
but Cranmer remained in prison for five 


months longer, and the greatest efforts 
were made by the two Spanish friars, 
Soto and de Villa Garcia, who were 


deputies of Cardinal Pole, to induce him 
to recant. On February 14th, 1556, Cran- 
mer was formally degraded before 
Bishop Bonner and his old friend 
Thirlby, Bishop of Ely. He was clothed 
in the coarse canvas garments of a sub 
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deacon, a deacon, a priest, a bishop, and 
an archbishop, with a mitre, a pall, and 


a crosier; and then was successively 
stripped of them all, and was also 
degraded from the inferior oftices of 


acolyte, exorcist, reader, and doorkeeper. 


His hair was eut close, and Bonner 
scraped his fingers, which had _ been 


touched with the oil of consecration. He 
was then clad in the garb of a yeoman, 
and handed over to the secular power. 
He appealed from the authority of the 
Pope to that of a General Council, but 
the appeal was not admitted. Through- 


out this scene Thirlby, who was often 
moved to tears, behaved with kindness 
and moderation, but tried in vain to 


check the coarse brutality of Bonner. 
After this began the saddest phase of 
Cranmer’s life. Timid, imprisoned, in- 
fluenced by an extravagant estimate of 
the royal supremacy, and engaged in 
incessant disputations with the two 
acute Spanish friars, he first made two 
submissions to the Pope’s authority, and 
then in succession signed four documents 
of submission and recantation, extorted 
from him by the terror of death. In 
the last of these he dwelt with bitter re- 
gret on his past writings and career, and 
compared himself to the penitent thief 
at the Crucifixion. This was on March 
18th. On March 20th he was informed 
by Dr. Cole, Provost of Eton, that he 
was to die on March 2Ist; and on that 
morning, after a sermon by Dr. Cole in 
St. Mary’s Church, he was to read a 
seventh recantation from a_ platform 
opposite to the pulpit. On this occasion 
his prayers, his tears, and his pathetic 
bearing again moved many of his audience 
to tears. He asked for the prayers of 
the people, and described himself as ‘a 
wretched caitiff and miserable sinner.” 
But then, instead of reading his seventh 
recantation, he caused an electric thrill 
of astonishment in the crowded congre- 
gation by maintaining the truths for 
which he was condemned to death, and 
deploring the sin which he had committed 
by his recantations. ‘* And now I come,” 
he said, ‘‘to the great thing which so 
much troubleth my conscience, more than 
anything that ever I did or said in my 
whole life, and that is the setting abroad 
of writing contrary to the truth, which 
now here I renounce and refuse as things 
written with my hand contrary to the 
truth which I thought in my heart, and 


OU/VER. 


written for fear of death, and to  saye 
my life, if it might be; and that is all 
such bills or papers which I have written 
or signed with my hand since my de, 
gradation, wherein I have written many 
things untrue, And for as much as my 
hand offended, in writing contrary to my 
heart, my hand shall first be punished 
therefor; for may I come to the fire, it 
shall be first burned.” 

After these unexpected words, which 
caused an extraordinary uproar, he was 
dragged down from his platform by the 
officers of his enraged judges, and hurried 
to the stake. He was then sixty-seven 
years of age. 

I have now only to say a word on 
the actual martyrdoms of these three 
great Reforming Bishops. Latimer and 
Ridley were martyred together on October 
16th, 1556, ‘‘in the ditch over against 
Balliol College.” They were led forth 
from the houses of the Mayor and the 
Bailiff in which they had been imprisoned, 
and the scene of their death is thus de- 
scribed by an eye-witness : 

*Master Ridley had a fair black gown, 
furred and faced with foins, such as he 


was wont to wear, being Bishop, and a 
tippet of velvet, furred likewise, about 
his neck; a velvet night-cap upon his 


head, and a corner cap upon the same, 
going in a pair of slippers to the stake, 
between a Mayor and an Alderman. 

* After him came Master Latimer, in 
a poor Bristol frieze frock, all worn, with 
his buttoned cap, and a kerchief on his 
head, all ready to the fire, a new long 


shroud hanging over his hose down to 
the feet: which at first sight stirred 


men’s hearts to rue upon them, beholding, 
on the one side, the honour they some- 
time had, and on the other, the calamity 
whereunto they were fallen. 

‘*Master Ridley, as he passed towards 
Bocardo, looked up where Master 
Cranmer did lie” [Pity he did not form 
one of the victims of the day, his career 
had then closed without a stain], ‘* hoping 
belike to have him at the glass 
window, and to have spoken unto him. 
But then Master Cranmer was busy with 
Friar Soto and his fellows, disputing 
together, so that he could not see him, 


seen 


through that occasion. Then Master 
Ridley, looking back, espied Master 


Latimer coming after ”[{from the Bailiff's 
house], ‘‘unto whom he said, ‘Oh, be ye 
there?’ ‘Yea,’ said Master Latimer, 
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‘have after, as fast as I can follow’; so 
he, following a pretty way off, at length 
they came both to the stake, the one 
after the other, where first Dr. Ridley 
entering the place, marvellous earnestly 
holding up both his hands, looked 
towards heaven. Then, shortly after, 
espying Master Latimer, with a wondrous 
cheerful look, he ran to him, embraced 
and kissed him; and, as they that stood 
near reported, comforted him, saying: 
‘Be of good: heart, brother, for God will 
either assuage the fury of the flame, or 
else strengthen us to abide it.’ With 
that went he to the stake, kneeled down 
by it, kissed it, and effectually prayed; 


and behind him Master Latimer kneeled, 
as earnestly calling upon God as he. 
After they arose, the one talked with 


the other a little while, till they which 
were appointed to see the execution, 
removed themselves out of the = sun. 
What they said I can learn of no man.” 


Ridley’s brother had hung bags of 
gunpowder round the necks and under 
the arms of the two martyrs. Latimer’s 


end came speedily: but owing to the 
slow ignition of the faggots, which had 
been heaped far too densely around Rid- 
ley’s feet, he suffered long and excruci- 
ating tortures before he entered upon his 
rest. The reader will be interested in 
Wordsworth’s sonnet on these martyrs: 


‘*How fast the Marian death-list is unrolled! 
imer and Ridley in the might 

Of Faith stand coupled for a common flight! 
One (like those prophets whom God sent of old) 
Transfigured, from this kindling hath foretold 
A torch of inextinguishable light ; 

The Other gains a confiden 
And thus they foil their enemy's despite. 

The penal instruments, the shows of crime, 

Are glorified while this once-mitred pair 

Of saintly Friends the “ murtherer’s chain partake, 
Corded, and burning at the social stake. 

Earth never witnessed objects more sublime 

In constancy, in fellowship more fair.’ 


See I 





e as bold; 


The brave and dignified demeanour of 


Cranmer at his martyrdom did much 
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to redeem the weakness 
recantations. 

His final declaration of belief excited 
an extraordinary hubbub among the 
auditors, and he was at once taken to 
be burned at the same spot’ where 
Ridley and Latimer had _ suffered. 

He walked so rapidly that the two 
Spanish friars could scarcely keep pace 
with him, but to the exhortations of 
John de Garcia he only answered, * Away! 
This fellow would have me take the Pope 
for the head of the Church, when he is 
its tyrant.” 

*He came to the stake,” 
Romish eye-witness, “with a 
countenance and willing 
off his garments with haste, and stood 
upright in his shirt. Fire being now 
put to him, he stretched out his right 


shown by his 


says a 
cheerful 
mind; he put 


hand and thrust it into the flame, ani 
held it there a good space before the 
fire came to any other part of his 


body, where his hand was seen of every 
man sensibly burning, crying with a 
loud voice, ‘This hand hath offended. 
As soon as the fire got up he was very 
soon dead, never stirring or crying all 
the while. His patience in the torment, 
his courage in dying, if it had been taken 
either for the glory of God, the wealth 
of his country, or the testimony of truth, 
I could worthily have commended the 
example, and matched it with the fame 
of any Father of ancient time.’ 


So ended the lives of these tlhiree 
martyrs, whom, in spite of . ny human 
failings, we regard as most holy men 


and permanent benefactors of the human 
race, by readily facing death rather than 
countenance the medieval errors and 
superstitions which had turned — the 
Christian religion into a mass of fables, 
and the Christian life into an abject 
submission to the greed and tyranny of 
priests. 
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I A Summer Story by Margaret Westrup. 
% , I'm going to let off steam.” She sat down 
Il Z on the table. ‘* Nurse, I'm tired of being an 
t, NTO the sunny little heiress!” 
n kitchen came trip- ** Money's a rare big thing for a young lady 
h ping a dainty, muslin like you to manage, dearie, with no mother 
l, clad maiden from nor father, poor lamb.” There was a pause, 
e town. while Berrol’s eves rested dreamily on the 
e Her feet went pit- sunny, flower-filled patch of garden beyond 
a-pat on the red the kitchen door. 
e brick floor, and the “Two men asked me to let them share 
, comely-faced old my income last week, Nurse.” 
; woman kneading * Miss Berrol wis 
dough at the table “Oh! they didn’t put it like that, you 
turned round. ‘** Miss Berrol, dear!” know, but that’s what they meant. Nurse, 
In at the open door peeped great blue I want to forget I'm rich, Who's down here 
Canterbury bells and vivid scarlet nasturtiums; just now?” 
higher up a bit of honeysuckle came twining ‘Well, the Stanfords are abroad, and there’s 
round to look at her. She gave a little cry, a new parson, and over at Thornycroft old 
and ran out into the svveet old garden. She Mr. Strang died a month since, dearie, and 
came back presently, putting a nosegay into his son’s there now- 
her belt. ‘ My boxes are coming on some **And Lady Moreton’s in town with all 
time. [ve walked up from the station. I'm her family. No one here I know! Hurrah! 
ll alone. [ve left my maid in town. There! Tl be an ordinary penniless girl for once, 
Now, are you willing to put up with me, Will you remember, Nurse? [ve no money 
Nurse ?” at all, at all!” She stretched her pretty 
The old woman’s face was sufficient answer. arms above her head. ‘Only flowers, and sun- 
‘Dearie, you know I love to have you.” shine, and birds and you. Oh, I feel better 
‘Do you?” The girls eyes grew wistful. already! Good-bye, Nurse, must go out 
‘Yet LT always come and pour out all my -out into all this that belongs to me. [ll 
grumbles on you——Oh!” breaking off, ““how be back soon. You won't forget, will you?” 
nice it allis!” And she gave the old woman “No, Miss Berrol, dear, Ull not forget, 
a hug. and I'll tell John.” 
‘Miss Berrol, dear. you'll get all floury.” The slim young figure ran singing into 
*Go on ki iling—lI like to see you. Now the flower-filled patch of garde *n. 
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‘HE nibbled a blade of grass, and he 
watched her with moody eyes. He 
x could only see the charming curve of 
her cheek and a small ear nestling in 
feathery little curls. The curls nodded at 
him pertly, aggravatingly, as she moved her 
head to listen to the song of a yellow-hammer 
close by. 

The air was hot, but she looked as cool and 
sweet as the song of the yellow-hammer itself. 

“It’s horribly stifling!” he said. 

She took the blade of grass from between 
her small white teeth, and looked at him with 
mocking eyes. “When in a bad temper, 
nibble a blade of grass,” she said. 

“Tm not in a bad temper.” 

* Oh!” lifting shocked brows. Then, leaning 
towards him, she held out a freshly plucked 
bit of grass. ‘*Do have it,” she said solicit- 
ously ; “if you nibble it, it keeps you occupied, 
and you can’t—tell fibs, you see.” 

His moody eyes smiled unwillingly. ‘ Ill 
have the other bit,” he said. 

She looked at the blade bitten away to 
half its original length. ‘*‘ How modest you 
are, but that’s my own little bit—you can't 
have that.” 

*Then I won’t have any!” he said. 

She listened to the yellow-hammer a_ few 
minutes, then she turned her face towards him 
again, ‘*You’re not greedy. Most people 
want the biggest quantity.” 

**Do they ? I like quality.” 

There was another silence, and now it was 
filled with the song of a greenfinch trilling 
out in broken snatches lazily, luxuriantly, in 
keeping with the hot summer afternoon. 

‘IT like the yellow-hammer best!” she 
said. Then, ‘* How ugly and harsh and out of 
keeping with all this”—with a wave of her 
chiffon sunshade—“‘ human voices are!” 

** Yours isn’t.” 

*Oh, what a sledge-hammer! And you 
shouldn’t sacrifice truth to compliments.” 

“I don't.” 

**Kither you do, or,” 
no ear at all.” 

**T’ve two rather big ones.” 

* You're banal.” 

After another pause, she said, ‘“Isn’t it 
funny? We’ve only known each other a few 
weeks, yet we can be silent together.” 

‘*Is it only a few weeks?” He sat erect. 
Tt can’t be!” 

**Nevertheless it is.” Under the long dark 
lashes Beryl’s eyes grew soft. But he did 
not know it; the lashes took care of that. 

He was silent. She glanced sideways up 
at his face, but encountered only a_ strong- 
featured mask. 

She got up restlessly. 


mischievously, ‘‘ you've 


“Its tea-time,” she 


said, ‘lve got quite into the way of eating 
proper, middle-class big teas, do you know?” 

He = smiled. **Huge, aren’t they?” he 
said. 

**You may come and see, if you like.” 

** May I really ? Thanks.” 

They turned, and made their way along 
the hot, dusty road. 

Presently he complained again of the heat, 
Beryl looked up at him from beneath the 
brim of her hat with reproachful eyes, 
“What a grumbler you are! Now stand 
still—listen and look! Look deep down into 
that great green ditch—see the forget-me-nots, 
and the water buttercups—listen to the yel- 
low-hammer and that little spring bubbling 
beneath the stones. Now, are you hot?” 

“No.” 

**Something’s gone wrong with you to-day,” 
she said, walking on again. 

“Tm in a grizzly temper, I’m afraid, Miss 
Kildare,” in apologetic tones. 

“What about ?” 

He met her clear eyes. ‘* Money,” he said. 

The small ungloved hand that was _ be- 
ginning to get tanned clasped the sunshade 
handle tighter. 

**Money? On a day like this? What does 
it matter?” 

“It matters to me.” 

‘** Everyone can have plenty of gold—sun- 
shine,” she said hurriedly; ‘‘and all this,” 
waving a small ringless hand around, “ 
ours. Isn’t it better than money ?” 

‘It’s too ethereal for me—that sentiment, 
I'm afraid.” 

“Are you so fond of money ? 
note crept into her voice. 

His answer came strong and bitter. ‘ Yes,” 
he said. 

Her lip curled a little. ‘* And you're saying 
to yourself—‘ Sentimental, high-flown rubbish 
this girl talks!’” she said mockingly ; *‘aren’t 


” 


is 


” 


A wistful 


you? 

“Certainly not,” stiffly. 

**Papa, potatoes, prunes, plums, prisms,” 
she mouthed primly. 

He stared down at her, bewildered, then 
smiled as his eyes rested on the lovely 
mocking face framed in the big hat brim. 

They had tea in the old orchard, with Mrs. 
Noakes, Beryl’s old nurse, to act propriety, 
as that young lady frankly explained. 

They had late’ strawberries, and _ cool 
yellow cream, fascinating little cakes, and 
bread from a great new crusty loaf. And 
with it all a hundred lovely summer scents 
and sounds that made the tea seem an ideal 
one taken in Arcadia. 

And when Norman Strang said good- 
night to her that evening, when the _ birds 
were giving their last songs before going to 
bed, and all the world was wrapt in the 
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he said sadly.” 


Am I such a grumbler?’ 
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subdued sweetness of coming summer twilight, 
Beryl read something in his eyes that made 
her soft and sweet as the evening itself, and 
shy as the birds singing around her. 


EOPLE said that Beryl Kildare was 
hard, and wilful, and spoilt. For it 
was not everyone who loved her. 
Some people objected to her frank 

contempt for shams of all sorts. Some 
said her eyes saw too much. But others 
loved her well. Good-hearted, clean-souled 
people, rich or poor, clever or simple, 
found no fault with her eyes or her 
tongue, refused to see any fault about her 
at all. This was the kind of blind, devoted 
attachment Beryl evoked in many. But as 
she was human, very human, she did have 
faults. She was wilful at times, and perhaps 
a little bit spoilt, but she was not hard—except 
on shams and dirt, moral and physical. Her 
own, special, poor children did not dare 
appear before her with a sham cleanliness. 
A clean face would not do: she detected the 
dividing dark line between face and neck at 
once. She provided them all with soap and 
nail-brushes, and for her sake they scrubbed 
away with a cheerfulness and a good-will 
that left them gloriously red and _ shining. 
Never, never did wee Kitty Saunders forget 
the day when, being late, she rushed off with 
the, other children to have tea with their 
Miss Berrol, without washing first. For wee 
Kitty received no kiss. ‘I can’t kiss a dirty 
face,’ said their Miss Berrol; and the shame 
and sorrow of it set the little maid weeping 
so bitterly that it was a wonder her tears 
did not cleanse her grubby little face. But 
all they did was to make rills down from 
brow to chin, which glimpses of cleanliness 
only accentuated the dirt. It ended all right, 
for Beryl’s soft heart melted at sight of the 
mite’s terrible distress, and Kitty was con- 
ducted upstairs, and had her face washed 
with wonderful soap that smelt like violets, 
and dried on a towel that was as soft as 
velvet, and then she received her kiss, and 
three more to make up. But the shame of 
it had never been forgotten by wee Kitty. 
Thereafter she appeared with a face as pink 
and shining as a sunrise. 

For two days after that summer's evening 
when she had thought she read something 
in Norman Strang’s eyes Beryl did not see 
him. 

When he came on the third afternoon he 
found a mocking little lady, who refused to 
sympathise in the least with his evident 
gravity. 

He found her in the orchard, sitting on a 


low branch in a plum-tree with her feet a 
few inches from the ground. She had a book 
on her knee, and she was clad all in flimsy 
white, and looked like a sprite perched up 
there amongst the green leaves. 

*Oh!” she said, peeping down at him as he 
approached, “it’s you.” 

He held up his hand. 

**T can’t reach,” she said perversely. 

He drew it back. 

“It’s a lovely afternoon,” he said. 

“Are you sure it’s not horribly stifling? 
said the mocking voice from the plum-tree. 

“Bio,” 

She laughed. ‘I thought you'd find some. 
thing to grumble at.” 

*Am I such a grumbler?” he said sadly. 

“Oh, awful!” quite untouched ; ** your face 
at the present moment is a study in gloom, 
and it’s done in black and white with the white 
left out.” 

** Thanks.” 

* Don’t mention it!” airily. 

“It won't offend your eyesight much longer 
anyway. I’m going away.” 

There was a little silence amongst the leaves 
of the plum-tree, then: “Going away? To 
town, do you mean?” asked the pretty voice 
indifferently. 

He noted the indifference; he knew he 
should have been glad at it, but he was not. 
Men are as illogical as women when they love, 
The knowledge of that indifference gave a 
recklessness to his answer: *To Klondike— 
South Africa—I don’t know or care.” 

The plum leaves seemed to pause then. 


” 


“That's silly,” said Beryl in a minute. 

“Ts it? 

She poked her uncovered head through the 
leaves and looked at him. 

“What about Thornycroft?” 

He forgot to answer for a minute; her small 
face and bright head looked so pretty appear: 
ing through the leaves like that. 

“ Anyway you're pale with the heat,” he said 


” 


inconsequently. 

“Am I?” The head was withdrawn. ‘* You're 
rude, Mr. Strang.” 

**T beg your pardon. You said? Oh, Thorny- 
croft! Vm going to let it.” 

No answer. 

Presently he said, **So this will be good bye, 
I think.” 

Silence. 

‘*Miss Kildare, I said that this will probably 
be good-bye.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I was reading. 
Will it? I hope you'll enjoy yourself.” 

“Oh, I'm sure to do that,” in enthusiastic 
tones. “I may as well say good-bye now. 
Good-bye,” he doffed his hat. 

**Good-bye,” said the voice from the plum- 
tree. 
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He did sot offer to shake hands again, but 
turned and strode away up the little narrow 
path out of the old, sweet orchard. 

Up in the plum-tree there sounded a curious 
little laugh. ‘*‘ What a temper he has!” said 
a mocking voice, and then there was silence 
amongst the leaves. 

After a while came her old nurse’s call: 
“Miss Berrol, dear! Miss Berrol, dear! Tea’s 


ready.” 

“Coming, Nurse!” Beryl slipped down 
from the plum-tree, and went up the’ little 
path. 


Under the huge, old apple-tree the table 
was set forth with flowers and dainties, and 
the little blue cups and saucers which were 
alwavs brought out in honour of *‘ Miss Berrol, 
dear.’ 

“There are no more strawberries, dearie,” 
began the fresh-cheeked old nurse. 

‘Not here, Nurse! Don’t let us have tea 
here this evening!” broke in Beryl hurriedly. 
“See, we can easily move the table. Vil 
help. We—shall we have it in the kitchen 
to-day ?” 

“Just as you like, dearie,” soothingly. 
“Maybe you're a bit tired of the orchard, 
and you do look pale. I expect you're 
finding it lonely with only me and John,” 
she went on when they were seated in the 
charming old sunshiny kitchen. ‘* Why don’t 
you have your Aunt Esther, or cousins, or 
some friends down, Miss Berrol ?” 

*“T don’t want anyone, Nurse. I'd rather 
have only you. You’re such a dear—you 
never disappoint one. You'd love me just as 
much if IT came to you without one penny 
in the world, wouldn’t you?” 

“Why, Miss Berrol, dear, you know I! 
shoull! And I'd take you in and do for you, 
sO gladly.” 

Berv!l nodded. 

“Youre a bit of past times, Nurse. 
Everyone is so fond of money nowadays, 
there's no romance left in the poor old 
world—it’s all glitter and show and expense.” 

“Not all, Miss Berrol, dear.” 

* Nearly all. Nobody marries in the good 
old-fashioned way for love alone nowadays. 
Some marry for love and money; more for 


money alone. A man won’t condescend to 
marry a penniless girl, except sometimes 
when he is very rich himself——Oh, dear ! what 


nonsense [ am talking.” 

“Did you see Mr. Strang this afternoon, 
Miss Berrol?” said Mrs. Noakes presently. 
*T sent him out to the orchard.” 

“Yes; he’s going away.” 

Ave, ve heard talk about it. Is he going 
to let Thornycroft, do you know, Miss Berrol, 
dear?” 

“Tea.” 

The old woman shook her head. 


“Tis a pity,” she said. ‘* Now, there's a 
gentleman could do with some more money——” 

Beryl met her eyes straightly. 

“So he seems to think,” she said lightly. 
**Nurse, aren’t those poppies I picked lasting 
well? Poppies die so quickly, you know: 


***Pleasures are like poppies spread ; 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed.’ 


Robbie Burns said that, you know. Do you 
think he was wise?” 

* Dearie, you're not eating any tea,” said 
the old woman gently. 

For a minute tears hid beneath the long 
lashes—the kind tone brought them there 
but they came no further. She blinked them 
back energetically. 

That night she stood at her open window 
and looked out to where, grand and beautiful 
in the moonlight, a tower rose up towards 
the deep blue skies. It was Thornycroft. 


. » « Good and great, 
And make the hero and the man complete,’ 


she murmured, then flushed hotly. ‘I thought 
that of him—and he is like all the rest.” 

And in the moonlight her face grew cold 
and hard. 


IV. 


A WO days later he came to her as she 

I sat reading in a big poppy field. 

*T spoke like a silly school-boy the 
other day,” he said contritely. 

“You were rather wild,” she agreed staidly. 

*“T have made nearly all my plans now. 
Pm off in a week.” 

‘**To Klondike or South Africa?” 
a glowing poppy. 

He flushed. ‘ Neither.” 

They were silent then. She wondered 
dreamily if the yellow-hammer in the middle 
of the field were the same that had sung that 
other afternoon; but he sang a different song 
now. Suddenly her heart began to beat in 
quick, nervous throbs. What was that song? 
She stole a startled glance at the face of the 
man beside her; it was a fine face, and the 
mouth looked as if it could set in obstinate 
curves. Suppose the yellow-hammer were 
right, and she wrong? Her heart beat so 
loudly in her ears she could scarce hear his 


plucking 


song now, but it had seemed to tell of things 
beautiful—of thoughts pure and generous. So 
she spoke, studying the poppy she had 
plucked. “I think IE am tired of masquer- 
ading,” she said, and her heart leapt because 
he showed no signs of surprise. 

“Do you want to go back to friends and 
importance ?” he said. 

“Where are you 


a” 


going ? she asked 


i 
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inconsequently, fleeing from the 
gerous subject in nervous terror. 

‘* Western Australia. I have a friend there. 
He wants a partner with a little capital. | 


more dan- 


shall let Thornycroft. [ve a little money, 
and am going digging for more. It’s a 
wretchedly forsaken hole!” 

He spoke in jerks. 

* And all to get money?” she said. ‘*Do 


” 


you think it’s worth it? 
** Yes,” he said curtly. 
In the silence that followed the song of the 

yellow-hammer gave her courage again. 
‘*You were—you were not surprised when 


I said I was masquerading,” she said tenta- 
tively. 
‘**No. A good many people know Miss Kil- 


dare whom Miss Kildare does not know.” 

She dimpled at that. ‘“‘More people know 
‘Tom Fool,’” she murmured mischievously. 

He smiled. “It’s an ugly and untrue way 
of putting it,” he said. 

She plucked more poppies—restlessly. 
you made your fortune in Western Australia 
what would you do?” 

There was a little pause. ‘‘Come home, and 
find out if the girl I loved were still free,” he 
said in curt tones. 

She bunched the poppies into an inartistic 
heap, then divided them again and_ re- 
arranged them very carefully one by one. 
**What then?” she said at last. 

**T would try to win her.” 

The hand that held the poppies shook. 
*Quite a romance,” said the pretty, care- 
less voice. ‘Tell me-her name.” 

‘¢ No.” 

*Oh, how rude!’ 

**T am sorry.” 

But his tone was absolutely unshakable. 

She mused awhile, and again the song of 
the yellow-hammer gave her inspiration and 
courage. She took up the sketch-book lying 
on the grass beside her, and wrote in it 
steadily for a few minutes. Then she turned 
to him carelessly. ‘‘ Write your name here 
beneath mine,” she said. ‘“‘I want to see your 
writing.” 

He glanced at her, surprised, but the big 
hat brim shaded her face, and her 
were bent on the sketch-book. 

She looked up for a moment, dimpling. 

**Someone said my writing was masculine : 
let me see if yours makes it look feminine.” 

He smiled then, but drearily, and as if it 
were an effort to bring his thoughts to this 
playing. 

But he 


eyes 


wrote his name—Norman 


Philip 


Strang—beneath hers, and beneath some writ- 
ing over which she kept her hand. 
**There! I hope you admire it,” he said. 
**It does make mine look feminine, 
took up 


” 


she said. 
restlessly, and 


She her poppies 
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“ee If 





rose, 


**T don’t think I’m very fond of money, 


do you know ?” she said, 

He rose too. ‘** You’ve never known what 
it is to have none,” he said, harshly. 

“Well,” airily, “I know now-this 
minute. I’ve lost all mine.” 

There was an electric little pause, and shv 
waited, scarcely breathing. 


very 


**You—are you joking?” he said at last, 
slowly, almost painfully. 
She shook her head. ‘ And I don’t mind 


a bit,” she said, in a shaky little voice. 

* Beryl!” he held out his hands to her, 
** will you let me work for you? Would there 
ever be any hope for me? I would work so 


hard—day and night, too—to make you a 
home. I know—now—you do not care for 
me ; but some day——” 

The words’ broke from him in dow, 
passionate tones, and when he stopped the 
still, warm air seemed to throb with their 
echo. 


* Beryl!” It was a cry of appeal. 
Shyly she glanced up at him, and the next 
moment his arms were round her. 


“You will not go to Western Australia 
now,” she said presently, with a soft little 
sigh of content. 

He hesitated. “I must work for you——” 

**But you have plenty. See here.” 

She held out her sketch- book to him. 
**Don’t be angry,” she said pleadingly. 

Well, he was angry, and yet it was hari 


to be angry on that summer’s day with the 
demure maiden who declared she had drawn 
out a deed of gift all in the most legal 
fashion, with a witness, and all correct. 

Her idea of iegality made him smile, but 
then he frowned, and looked away from the 
witching face that made him weak as he had 
never been before. 

‘You want to give me all your money?” 
he said. ‘*It is noble and generous, but — 
I can’t do it: I must go out to Australia— 
to my friend.” His constrained voice stopped, 
and they listened in silence to the song with 
which the yellow-hammer filled the pause. 

‘Very well,” she said then, * but—lI shall 
have you up for breach of promise,” with 
tremulous mischief, ‘‘ and the yellow-hammer 
shall be my witness.” 

He looked at her then, 
thought of money seemed sordid, unworthy : 
it shrivelled and died before the beauty in 
He asked her to forgive him. 

The yellow-hammer still sang his song— 
which was a love triumphant now. 

‘*Do you think it’s horribly stifling ?” she 
asked demurely. 

He smiled. ‘* No! it’s perfect—perfect,” he 
said with heartfelt earnestness. 

And the poppies nodded to each other 
knowingly ; and the little breeze laughed. 


and suddenly his 


her face. 


song of 
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By Helena von Poseck,. 


WAS wandering one 
afternoon by the 
side of a moun- 
tain stream in one 
of the loveliest 
valleys of lovely 
Japan. At least, 
I fail to see how 
any spot on earth 
could be much 
fairer, but I will 
take the precaution 
of not mentioning 
its name, lest 
anyone better ac- 
quainted than my- 
self with the 

beauties of the ** Land 

of the Rising Sun” 
should challenge my 
statement. Around 
me the bright, soft 
green of the luxuriant vegetation afforded 





delicious rest and refreshment to the eye: 
on either side rose majestic cliffs, partially 
wooded, yet with enough bare rugged rock 
in view to impart grandeur as well as sylvan 
beauty to the scene. To meet me came the 
musical roar of a waterfall just ahead, but 
as yet hidden by a turn in the path; while 
oceasionally another sound—a low, solemn 
rumbling—told that I was in a land of earth- 
quakes, 

Suddenly the note of an unknown bird 
fell on my ear—a strange, sharp cry, unlike 
any bird-note I had ever heard before. _ It 
seemed to say, almost as plainly as human 
lips could have spoken, **Me! Me! Me!” 
“Oh, what an egotistical bird!” I thought, 
s I listened. Again ‘and again that cry 
rang through the woods: “Me! Me! Me! 
Me! ME-E-E!” Its tones varied, too. Harsh 
and sharp at the beginning, the cry became 
more querulous and hurried as it went on, 
just like the voice of a_ peevish, fretful 
child, till the final, long-drawn-out ‘*‘ ME-E-E!’ 
seemed to be screamed in an agony of ill- 
temper. Strangely out of place those harsh 
notes sounded in the midst of the serene 
beauty of God’s fair earth. As I walked on 
cries of ‘*Me!” resounded on every hand, 


telling that the egotists were by no means 
few and far between. 

**Me! Me! Me!” Does not that weird, 
harsh cry resound throughout this sin- and 
sorrow-stricken world, alike in its brightest 
and its gloomiest scenes? Ah, how many a 
life centres in self! How many a heart, if 
only the language of etiquette and conven- 
tionality were banished, would be found to 
be all the time uttering nothing but * Me! 
Me! Me!” The fettered votary of fashion, 
the giddy pursuer of pleasure, the sordid 
slave of gold—what restless cries of ‘Me! 
Me! Me!” rise ever from their empty, 
craving hearts! 

And not from theirs alone. 

How many a_ so-called philanthropist is 
really, underneath all his charitable deeds 
and kindly words, murmuring, though 
perhaps unconsciously, ‘Me! Me! Me!” 
Many an incorruptible statesman, many an 
honest man of business, many a popular 
preacher—take away the approbation of his 
fellows, and the self-gratulation which sus- 
tain him, and his moral downfall would be 
as complete as his present estate is high. 
And wherefore? Because beneath it all his 
heart was muttering in an undertone, ‘Me! 
Me! Me!” 

But, thank God! not all the useful and 
respected men and women are self-centred. 
No; whether known or unknown to Fime 
(perchance more frequently in the category 
of the unknown), there are those whose 
heart’s constant cry is, ‘*Christ! Christ! 
Christ! Not I, but Christ! To me to live 
is Christ.” Ah! there is the true centre, 
there the unfailing motive; and the more 
that Name becomes the constant song of the 
Christian heart the calmer and = gladder 
nay, the more triuwmphant—will be its tones, 
till the grand climax of the song is reached 
in the glorious home above. 

But—and oh, the pity of it!—the singers 
of the ‘*me-song” are many—so many! 
And, just as the longer and faster the 
Japanese bird uttered its egotistical cry the 
more unhappy and querulous grew its tones, 
till they rose to a perfect scream of agony, 
so will the misery of the selfish man or 
woman increase and intensify till it reaches 
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| 
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a climax of woe that will not bear think- Something of the nature of a_ cicala, | 
ing of. suppose, but gifted with a voice louder 


But now I have a confession to make to and _ shriller by far than that insect sp 
the reader. I have entitled this little paper well known to dwellers in hot climates, 


the ‘*Me-bird,” for so on that summer A bird! No, indeed, nothing so graceful 
afternoon [ dubbed the unknown creature nothing but a_ big, ugly, dingy-looking 
whose voice started the foregoing train of insect, which Japanese urchins, attracted, 


thought in my mind. I could not catch no doubt, by its cry, and true to the savage 
sight of the owner of that mysterious voice, instincts of boy-nature, catch and imprison 


and I wondered whether he was a large or in cages. 

a small bird, whether he was clothed in As these poor, helpless victims crawled 
gorgeous plumage or wore a suit of sober slowly and heavily about their prison-house 
brown. ‘But little does that matter,” and clung to its bars they presented a 


thought I; ‘*‘me-birds’ are to be found the’ graphic picture of the dismal fate of the 
world over, some in silk attire and some egotist. And I[ think that if the word 


in rags.” “insect” has the secondary meaning (as my 
Judge of my surprise, however, when, a_ dictionary says it has) of ‘anything small 
few days later, I discovered that my ‘“‘me- or contemptible,” the self-centred man or 


bird” could not lay claim to the dignity of woman should be called the ‘ me-insect,” 
a bird at all. Alas! he was but an insect! rather than the ‘ me-bird.” 


An Evening Blessing. 


Music by T. Ricu 


ARD MATTHEWs, B.A.., 
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AITKEN’S 


OF 


CANON 
THE ROMANCE 
A. R. 


By the Rev. Buckland, M.A., 








EW clergy of the 
English Church are 
more widely known 
throughout the 
Anglo-Saxon world 
than the Rev. W. 
Hay M. H. Aitken, 
Canon of Norwich. 
In his work as a 
missioner he has 

travelled over the three kingdoms, and 
through some of the colonies; but so 
long has he laboured in this kind of 
spiritual enterprise that men and women 
who remember gratefully his presence 
and his influence may be found in every 
quarter of the globe. 














The son of one who himself was the 
spiritual helper of many, Canon Aitken 
had a kind of hereditary interest in 
parochial missions. He has been a 
missioner almost from boyhood. He 
threw himself into the work in _ the 


days when a good many Church-people 
regarded parochial missions with 

hesitation, as approaching methods which 
they deemed sensational. He continued 
his labours all through the times of their 
extending popularity. He has lived now 
to fin<l the once rebuked for its 
novelty neglected by many on the ground 


some 


method 


that it has been overdone and has lost 
its value. 

It seems a very far cry now to the 
days when Hook, then Vicar of Leeds, 
was filled with alarm because Edward 
Jackson—whose memory is treasured in 
Leeds with as much veneration as that 
of Hook himself—invited Canon Aitken’s 


some revival services in 
his schoolroom. What would Hook have 
said if he had known that, within no 
great time, the Archbishoprie of York would 
be filled by one who had won for himself 


father to hold 


a reputation very largely as a missioner ?* 


But the change of opinion as to the value 
of parochial missions was due in no small 
the men who determined the 
tone and character of the held. 

it is easy to believe, might have 
been so conducted as to justify many of 


degres to 
services 


Missions, 


RECOLLECTIONS : 
CHRISTIAN WORK. 
Preacher at the Foundling Hospital. 


the fears at first entertained about them. 
That those fears have, on the whole, been 
found needless, must be due very largely 
to the wisdom of men like Canon Aitken. 

No pastor and no evangelist, active and 
zealous, can closely into contact 
with their people, without seeing some- 
thing of the romance which, unknown 
to the world, often marks otherwise 
commonplace lives. But a missioner’s 
experiences are far wider and more 
varied. Many of them, rightly considered, 
belong to the body of Christian evidences. 
They offer the very testimony which to 
some minds is most convincing. They 
show us men and women brought, often 
suddenly, to a spiritual crisis ; as a result, 
definitely changing the manner of their 
lives, and supplying proofs of the reality 
of such changes by acts of restitution, by 
lives of consistency, by courage under trial 
—ir fine, by a reformation the meaning 
and force of which cannot be gainsaid. 
Canon Aitken yielded readily to a sugges- 
tion that his own experiences 
might be of service to others, and he has 
put them into a book, which is not only 
a volume of absorbing interest, but alsoa 
record of permanent value.* Its contents 
are most curiously varied, but they are 
united in their witness to a truth which 
the Church of Christ in any age cannot 
too zealously cherish. Their moral might, 
indeed, be expressed in terms of personal 
conviction by the familiar words of the 
Creed—** | believe in the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord and Giver of Life.’ 

If a hundred men, all of 
once lived lives of more or 
sistent indifference to explained 
the steps by which they were brought 
to conviction of sin, to seeking for pardon, 
and to confident faith, it is possible that 
no two of their histories would be alike. 
One of the advantages of Canon Aitken’s 
work is that it illustrates the variety of 
the agencies used in bringing men _ to 
repentance. A narrow experience is some- 
times tempted to insist, in all sincerity, 


come 


some of 


had 
con- 


whom 
less 


God, 


Work and Experience.” J. 
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that God will certainly 
way that it has itself known. 


does 
that 


beeause it 
feelings all 
Workers some- 
times fail to see the signs of awakening 


torturing anxiety just 
not find in its own 
another has described. 


because they think that such agencies 
as they have tried must alone be used, 
and such symptoms as they have felt 
must certainly be looked for. Canon 
Aitken reminds us that that the Holy 
Spirit is not bound by precedent or by 


established methods: that the most 
unexpected means are employed; and 
that the human agent cannot himself 


compute the results of his work. 

How constantly, for example, are de- 
rision and contempt used to 
away from the _ preachers of 
to quench a growing 
shatter a feeble faith. 


men 
Christ, 
anxiety, or to 
Natures stubborn 


keep 


enough to resist the threat of the rack or 
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work in the 
Thus an 
anxious soul is sometimes given over to 





the faggot have yielded before persistent 


ridicule. 


How often, too, has the con. 


temptuous reminder of a man’s systematie 


at Pendeen, in 
spiritual 


selves 
cisive 


‘“**When I hear of your being 
converted I shall begin to 
think that there is some- 
thing in it.” 


sin been used to remind him 
that he need not hope. Canon 
Aitken has, however, seen this 
policy over-reach itself. 

He recalls an incident in the 
history of his own father’s work 
Cornwall. Signs of a 


revival were showing them- 
in the parish, but nothing de- 
had happened. One evening a 


little group of the * village aristocracy” 


were sitting 
a neighbouring 


turned 


together in the hotel of 
town, When the talk 
to the “revival.” “I say, Cap- 


tain Jim,” said one of the company to a 
prominent mine agent, perhaps the gayest 


of the 


little circle, “1 tell you what it 


is: when I hear of your being converted 


I shall 


thing in it.” 


begin to think that there is some- 
The hearers laughed, save 


Captain Jim, to whose mind the assump- 


tion of 


shock. 


his hopeless state came with a 
A little later in the evening the 


company gathered in the village school- 
room were astounded to see Captain Jim 


walk 





boldly up to a 


front seat. Mr. 
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CANON AITKEN’S RECOLKEECTIONS. 


Aitken announced that hymn of Wesley’s 
wherein this stanza occurs: 
Convince him now of unbelief, 
His desperate state explain ; 
And fill his heart with sacred grief 


And penitential pain.” 


As he heard those words Captain Jim 
“fell on his knees before all the people 
with a cry for mercy on his life.” He, the 
unexpected one, was the firstfruits of an 
extraordinary revival ; he lived thereafter 


a godly life, and died a few years ago 
“in the full faith of a Christian.” 
Equally striking an example of the 


unexpected is the story of an organist, 
whose spirit of contempt for all religion 
allowed him to slink out of church 
during sermon-time and _ sit 
in the private parlour of an 


adjacent public-house. Out 
of curiosity he stayed one 
Sunday to hear the mis- 


sioner, and, after service, was 
found by a friend on _ his 
knees in the _ organ-loft. 


That was a beginning; but 
the manner of his finding 
peace was curious. He ex- 
plained it to the missioner 
thus : 

“T came up to the church 
feeling very miserable, and 
sick at heart. I was a bit 
early, and you were not 
here then, so I went up to 


the organ-loft, turned on the 
water, and began to pass my 
hands in an aimless sort of 


way over the _ key-board, 
while my thoughts were 
running all the time on my 
own sin and misery. As I 


sat there | book on 
the desk; it happened to be 
the Klijah, and something 
seemed to impel me to open 


it, and I opened it at that 


Saw a 


air. I glanced at it in a listless sort of 
way, but it was as if a voice within me 
said to me, ‘Sing it.’ Now I don’t know 
that I ever sang it before in my life. 

I could not, however, resist the 
inward impulse, and, as I sang it, the 
words came home to my heart with 
wonderful power: ‘If with all your 
hearts ye truly seek Me, ye shall even 
surely find Me, saith your God.’ I tell 
you, sir, I’ve had it all out with that 


organ, and now the burden is gone, and 





Ioo!I 

I have proved the words to be true 
to me.” 

Even stranger as well as sadder than 

this is the story of a poor girl who 

was turned from a life of sin by the 


song of a bird that recalled her country 
home, and found the way of pardon set 
before her in a tract thrust into her 
unwilling hands. There are, indeed, no 
more helpful passages in the book than 
those which tell of the strange—the care- 
might call them trivial—means by 
which souls are awakened to a conscious- 
ness of their need. 


less 


Probably few people, who read some 
months ago of the conviction and sen- 


tence of a man who had held a_ position 


‘He grasped my hand with much emotion.”—p. 1002. 
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of respectability in his own’ town, 
were aware that he had been led to 
decide on confessing his fraud whilst 
attending a meeting called by one of 
the religious societies engaged in con- 
troversial work. But Canon Aitken 
shows us again and again how the 


Holy Spirit leads to such 
and to acts of restitution, 
oftentimes (as in that when the 
crime had been unsuspected by others. 

There is, as I have said, no name to 
this day more affectionately remembered 
in the religious history of Leeds than 
that of the late Canon Jackson. To him, 
in the course of a mission, came a 
woman who years before had been his 
cook. When in his service a sum of 
money had been lost, and all in the 
house had been suspected save herself. 
*T was the thief,” she now declared, 
“and I have never had a day's peace 
since.” 

Still more striking is the story of a 
man, apparently of birth and education, 
who went casually into a mission service 
ina garrison town. He confessed that he 
had frequently deceived his -mother, but 
he parted from the missioner without 
more definitely accusing himself. Soon 
afterwards Canon Aitken heard from the 
Chaplain of Pentonville that, as a result 
of this intercourse, the man had given 
himself up to the police as the perpetrator 
of a serious forgery, and had _ been sen- 
tenced to seven years’ penal servitude. 

The Leeds General Mission of 1875 
produced an even more moving instance, 


work of the 
confession 


case) 


the story of which was contained in the 
following letter to the missioner: ‘] 
was much impressed by the sermon 


preached yesterday at 
the Victoria Hall. Sir, I have all my 
days—and [I am now an old man— been 
employed as a servant in gentlemen's 
families. Sir, I have always borne the 
highest character, but yet there is not a 
situation that I have held but I have 
defrauded my master in it. I had saved 
up a comfortable sum, and was about to 
purehase an annuity with my £500 or 
£600 savings, so as to end my days re- 
spectably, but after hearmg your words 
I have made up my mind that it shall 
all go in making reparation. I am past 
work, but I can go into the ‘ House,” 
and be buried with a pauper’s funeral, 
and I will. Do you think, then, that 


on Zaechzeus, 
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if I make restitution to those that ] 
can hear of, or know of, I may fee} 
that I have done all that God expects 
me to do, and may | then humbly trust 
this, with all my other sins, to the 
blood of Christ ?” 

There are some parts of this volume 


particularly helpful to 
all who take any part in evangelistic 
or pastoral work. Over and again 
the story told conveys a warning against 
reliance upon own impressions of 
What is being done. There is a yearn- 
ing after visible results which is at once 
healthy and natural: there is a yearn. 
ing which, though it may be natural, 
is not healthy. Canon Aitken’s experi- 
ences remind the worker again and 
again that the man who sows the seed 
does not always know anything of the 
harvest, or that only “after many days” 
does he find it. There is comfort in 
this. Canon Aitken tells us how some 
years ago, in Edinburgh, he was met by 
a railway porter, who asked if he was 
any relation of a very young Mr. Aitken 


which should be 
over 


one’s 


who had held some services in Thurso 
in 1859. “I had te reply that I was 
the identical person that he referred 
to. He grasped my hand with much 


emotion as he proceeded to explain that 
I had been the means of winning him for 
Christ at that time.” Mr. Aitken was 
then seventeen. Recalling rapidly some 
examples ot results long unknown, he cites 
the case of one brought to believe at a 
meeting for bankers’ clerks. He remem- 
bered the meeting well, especially as being 
“just a little disappointed at there 
not having been as many apparent results 
as I could have wished and hoped for.” 
There are persons who set little store by 
striking instances of answers to prayer. 
But there are few persons who will not read 
with advantage Canon Aitken’s examples 
of answered prayer. They are particularly 
useful in the emphasis they lay upon the 
value of definite prayer for the spiritual 
welfare of The prayer that 
certain specified persons may be led to 
God is answered again and again in the 
prayer of a neighbour for those whom 
she only knew by sight: the prayer of 
a mistress for servants, of a mother for 
children, of wife for husband. How 
these stories shame the coldness, the 
want of definiteness, the lack of expecta- 
tion which so often mark our petitions! 


others. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I.—V 








Re i h on furlough after four years abroad with his regiment, is expected by his family to marry Isobel 
W t s wey would il him t redeem the fami seat, Hardroffe Hall, now let to a plutocrat, 
I K i s to visit an old friend, Mrs. Graham, at Sunnysyde Park, and meets there Nannie Blunt, a young 
! l 38 An attachment springs up between the two, but Nannie steels her heart hearing of 

by Ken and Isobel. 


CHAPTER VI. 


NOT TO BE THOUGHT OF. 


HOMETHING was wrong with 
Ken, Alison felt sure. Why 
else should he seem sO 


grave, so dreamy and _ pre- 


Why else should 


occupied { 





he sit for an hour at a 

time, with a book open 

on his knee, gazing at the 
page and never turning a leaf ? 


The four years’ absence might have changed 


him a good deal. Men often alter considerably 


between the ages of twenty-one and twenty- 
five. But on his return he had_ been, as 
\lison expressed it, “exactly his dear old 
self, and as full of fun as ever.” 

That was before the fortnight at Sunnysyde, 
however; but when he came home from Mrs. 
Graham’s, with still some weeks of leave on 
his hands, a difference was’ perceptible. Alison 
discovered it before two days were over; his 


in the first hour. 

He spoke of Nannie no more than of others 
who had been at Sunnysyde ; when he 
did mention her name, he did so with no sign 


mother saw it 


and 


of feeling. Or if sign there were, it was so 
subtle in kind, that only a mother might 
detect its existence. Mrs. Hardroffe somehow 
knew that a fresh element had entered into 
his life ; and she recognised the fact sorrowfully, 


not daring to question him, hardly venturing 
to admit the truth to herself. For, if 
anything should interpose between the Autocrat’s 


even 


wish and its accomplishment, life would indeed 
be difficult for his wife and daughters. 


Alison and her sisters discerned nothing. 
They were vaguely puzzled; but he easily 
repelled their little surface «questions. His 
difficulty lay in the fact that he could not 
forget Nannie. He could not, as he had 
expected to do, revert placidly to the old 
position of affairs. 

He did his best. He tried not to think ; 
he went for long rambles with the girls; he 


spent days in shooting expeditions ; he bicycled 


in all directions ; he accepted every available 
invitation to houses within a reasonable dis- 
tance; he danced with all the most charm 


ing girls in the neighbourhood. He also went 


Isobel, and was as friendly with 


often to see 
her as usual. 

Why not? They lad been friends from 
infancy. Under the Autocrat’s reminders he 


had no chance of forgetting that she was one 
day to become his wife. 

Was she, indeed? That question perplexed 
him. If Isobel were his destined wife, he had 
no business to be perpetually dreaming about 
Nannie. 


But he could not help it. Do what he 
might, Nannie was never absent from _ his 
mind. He saw those grey eyes through any 
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number of blue and brown ones. He heard 
those clear, crisp tones through the very words 
of Isobel. 

It was “awfully hard lines,” he told himselt 
vexedly. He had never meant to fall in love 
Somehow, that quiet, portionless, commonplace 
girl—was she commonplace !—had taken posses- 
sion of his whole being in a way that no 
girl had ever done before. He had had one 
or two passing fancies, none of them interfer- 
ing with his steady, prosaic liking for Isobel. 


had taken captive her affections? If it wer 
so, could he honourably leave Aer to yp. 
happiness? And yet—how could he marry her} 
lf it were merely a choice between wealth 
with Isobel and poverty with Nannie, Ken 
felt that at the present moment he would 
have no difficulty in making up his mind 
The doubt was whether his present decision 
would commend itself to him in later years, 
Moreover, he knew well that such a choice 
would not be endured by his father. True, 
he was of an age to judge for 
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himself, and he was practically 
| independent. Yet to cut him. 
| self utterly adrift from his 
mother and sisters for the re. 
mainder of his father’s life was 
a serious consideration. 

He went away for another visit, 
hoping to shake off these haunt. 
ing recollections of Nannie. 
When he came back for the 
last week of his leave, they 
were as persistent as ever. Her 
face, her voice, her smile, were 
with him still, by day and by 
night. 

He began to feel that, happen 
what might, he must hear of 
her again. He wanted to know 
how she was, whether she were 
well and happy. Beyond all, he 
wished to discover, if possible, 
whether she had shown any 
liking for himself. Three days 
before rejoining his regiment he 
bicycled over to Sunnysyde. 
Once already, since the house- 
party, he had called with Alison, 
and had found Mrs. Graham 
out. Now he carefully chose an 
hour when she was likely to be 
in; and he found her, not only 
in, but alone. 

“This is friendly of you,” 
she said. “Pray sit down. 
How are you all?” 


“*I beg your pardon,’ he said. ‘Are you Miss Blunt?’ ”—p. 1007. Ken knew her too well to 


3ut this affair was more than fancy. It 
threatened to interfere materially with his 
regard for her. 

He was not engaged to Isobel—yet. But if 
not engaged, they had drawn very near to 
being so. Could he now, at this stage, 
honourably forsake her for another? That 
was a grave question. 

Then came another question. What if Nannie 
too were touched? What if, unknowingly, he 


mind the non - affectionate 
manner. He felt sure that she would help 
him, if she could, and if she saw it to be 
right. If not, she would never betray his 
confidence. He answered questions, and went 
through some amount of small-talk. Then he 
led to the topic of the concert, and Miss Blunt’s 
singing, flattering himself that it all appeared 
to come about naturally, though uncertain how 
far Mrs. Graham saw below the surface. Since 
he had more than half-resolved to make her 
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his confidante, it mattered less what she did 
see. 

“A pretty voice,” she assented. “ Yes, and 
Nannie is a nice girl. Quite a success. Gone 
back to Bristol. Yes, it was true about the 
aunt’s marriage, unfortunately.” 

“Can you tell me what her plans are to be?” 

Mrs. Graham made no answer. She did not 
attempt to parry the question, but simply held 
her tongue. 

“Of course, it is no business of mine,” he 
added. “ But—one could hardly be under the 
same roof with Miss Blunt for a fortnight, and 
not—not wish ; 

“Not wish to marry her, if one did not 
happen to be already engaged to somebody 
else!” Mrs. Graham spoke drily, and Ken gave 
vent to a short laugh. 

“Tm not yet in that happy position.” 

“The world is so kind as to couple your name 
rather often with that of Pe 

Mrs. Graham came to a meaning pause, and 
Ken resolved to throw himself on her mercy. 

“T know,” he said. “That is my father’s 
wish; and I have sometimes thought that it 
would come to pass—possibly. But I had not 
seen Nannie—Miss Blunt, I mean—then. I have 
seen her now. And I believe——” 

Mrs. Graham laid a checking hand on his 
arm. 

“My dear Ken, that is very pretty and 
romantic, but it won’t do. You know, as well 
as I do, that the thing cannot be. Your father 
would never give his consent, to begin with 
And you cannot afford it. What have you to 
live on? Your pay—and something over a 
Enough to 
keep you going, with care—and perhaps you do 
not run into debt. I hope you don't. But to 
saddle yourself with a penniless wife is another 
matter. So long as you are in the Army, I[ 
sippose you cannot live very much more cheaply 
than you do now, and I also suppose that you 
While, if you left the 
Army, you would be still worse off.” 

Ken murmured something incoherent. 

“Added to which, you would offend your 
father past remedy, and you would throw over- 
board a dear good girl, whom you have been 
seeking for years. Don’t try to explain that 
away. Have you not written to her every month 
of your absence? Be honest with yourself. 
Whether she would have you is another ques- 
tion, and a question which she alone can answer. 
But certainly an offer from you is her due, after 
all that has gone before. And_ because your 
fancy is caught by another, whose very name 
you had never heard till you came here, you 
would throw up everything, you would sacrifice 








couple of hundred a year besides 


are not laying much by. 
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make your 
Don’t 


all family interests, you would 
mother’s life——I needn’t particularise ! 
you see what folly it would be?” 

“But if I am in love with Miss Blunt! And 
if I am not in love with Isobel!” 

“You are not in love with Miss Blunt; and 
you are in love with Isobel.” 

Ken was silent. 

“Nannie can be bewitching, I'll grant. 
And you are a degree taken by her. That is 
all. But to fling aside the hope of winning 
Isobel, after all these years, for the sake of a 
young governess, whom you have known for 
one fortnight ——” 

“She’s not——” 

“T beg your pardon. She has just got a 
situation as governess. She has nothing of 
her own—at present—to lve upon. If she 
marries anyone, it must be one who has 
enough to keep her in reasonable comfort. | 
am telling you all this in confidence. She did 
not wish her plans to be talked about, but 
thus much you ought to know. Now, I ask 
you to picture to yourself the state of the 
atmosphere, if you were to tell your father of 
this freak. If you were to inform him that 
you—the heir of all the Hardroffes, and by 
rights the future owner of Hardroffe—proposed 
to give up all idea of Isobel, and to marry 
a young governess !” 

“ Bother the Hardroffes!” came first. Then: 
“Tf I knew that she cared for me, I’d brave 
everything.” 

But she does not care for you. I may 
assure you on that point. She told me herself 
that she was far too fastidious to marry. 
That was on the last day of my party. And 
Miss Stephenson could bear me out. She 
happened to mention your engagement to her ; 
and she said to me herself that she had felt 
quite relieved to see Miss Blunt’s complete 
indifference. She, as well as 1, had thought 
you rather too attentive.” 

Ken was gloomily silent 

“For my part, I fancied that she liked Mr. 
Richards the better of you two. But she is 
beyond reach of either of you now. In a 
few weeks, Ken, you will be grateful to me 
for not encouraging your aspirations. Of course, 
1 shall not repeat a word that you have said. 
But, really, I should be most sorry to see you 
doing what would set everybody by the ears, 
and make the world awry. Think how many 
years you and Isobel have been counted as all 
but promised to each other.” 

“ Never—actually——’ 

Ken stood up, and Mrs. Graham shook hands 
with unwonted cordiality. 


T 


“Be wise, I implore you. You don’t really 
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care for that little girl, you know, one 
hundredth part so much as you care for 
Isobel. And think how much hangs upon the 
issue—provided always that Isobel herself is 
willing.” 

Ken had no more to say. He thanked Mrs. 
Graham, and made his escape, very sore at 
heart. 

Then Nannie did not care for him. He was 
nothing to her. Even if he gave up the thought 
of Isobel, he would be no nearer to winning 
Nannie. Well—if he could not make Narinie 
happy, Isobel should have her chance. Mrs. 
Graham had said that an offer was due to her. 
He did not take that view. Still, since Nannie 
did not care, he saw no use in struggling 
against his fate. 

That Mrs. Graham might be mistaken did 
not occur to him. She had spoken in a tone 
of absolute conviction. 

Yet, after his departure, she stood thinking 
an odd smile on her face. 

‘I suppose I was justified in saying so 
much,” she murmured. “The thing would 
never do. We should have Mr. Hardroffe in a 
state of raving lunacy. And it would be so 
cruel to that dear good girl. Nannie 
did say just that to me, and Olave Stephenson 
Best so. Poor Ken! But he anid 
Isobel are made for one another.” 

Ken would not immediately He 
rejoined his regiment, and gave himself as 
little leisure for thought as possible. Six weeks 
passed; and then the inevitable came about. 
He went home for a night, proposed, and was 
accepted. 


Besides 
was sure. 


pre ype se 


CHAPTER VII. 


IN A NEW CAPACITY. 


“ 


UITE clear to me what I have to do,” 
murmured Nannie. She gazed out of 
© the train window, upon a snowy land- 
scape. “J must work hard, and leave 
myself no leisure. If only it had been some- 
The very look of those hills Yes, 
Box House is over there. I wonder whether he 
is at home just now? Most likely not. And if 
he were, it would mean nothing to me. Nothing 
whatever. Remember, Nannie,” and she :d- 
dressed herself resolutely, “ you are a governess ! 
The Linnets’ governess. And he is—to marry 
Miss Worcester!” 

She was only now, towards the close of Janu- 
ary, entering upon her new duties Friends 
had pressed for a round of visits, and Mrs. 
Linnet had offered no objections to the delay. 
Nannie had felt that the 
put off returning 





where else ! 


longer she could 
to this neighbourhood, the 
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better for herself. 


Se she had used the leave 
given, and had seen many old friends, finish. 
ing with seven weeks in a Cornwall Rectory 
amid a small host of loving children. P 

Body and 


variety of scenes. 


mind, she was stronger for the 
Yet, as she found herselj 
once more within reach of Sunnysyde, of Box 
House, of Hardroffe, memories of that fortnight 
with Mrs. Graham thronged upon her, and she 
could not put them off. 

She had left sunshine and soft airs, to arrive 
in a heavy snowstorm. During an hour past 
the train had moved slowly 
deepening snow, in the face of a driving gak 
and whirling flakes. 

“What if the train came to a standstill? 
But it kept going, till they 
drew up at a familiar station. 


through ever. 


she speculated. 
She stepped out 
upon a mass of soft snow. 

Somebody else also descended, a man ina 
big overcoat, with a stentorian voice. “ Porter!” 
he shouted: “ Hi !—porter!—here, man! ” 

Both porter and station-master were at his 
service, and Nannie had to wait. One porter 
only seemed to be within call, and the other 
traveller claimed all of him. She stood back, 
with an odd being used to those 
hectoring tones. 

“Here! Bring my bag. 
'Tisn’t a night for 
the fly. Eh? Not had my telegram. 

The station-master tried to explain. 

“Engaged! What? When JZ want it! When 
J telegraphed! You ought to have a_ second 
fly. I don’t care. You understand! JZ want 
et” 

A slight bustle was followed by faint sounds, 
as of and the porter 
appeared ' 


sense of 


Sharp, I Sa\ 
a dog to be out in. Got 
Hey?” 


wheels in deep snow; 
* Will you see to my trunks, please! 
said Nannie. “I am going to Hardroftfe Hall. 
Mrs. Linnet promised that I should be met 
Is there a carriage ?” 

“No, miss. The weather is so bad, an order 
came for the fly to meet you. They didn't 
like to send the horses.” 

He went after her luggage, and, having hauled 
the trunk beyond reach of the driving snow, 
he signed to Nannie to walk into the tiny 
waiting-room. 

“Ttll be only a few minutes,” he - said 
apologetically. “ Mr. Hardroffe telegraphed down 
for the fly to meet him too, and he didn't 
seem to take it that Mrs. Linnet’s order come 
fust. There ain’t no other fly, but Box House 
ain’t fur, and the driver he'll be back as quick 
as he can.” 

“So that is his father!” was the thought 
in Nannie’s mind. She drew a chair to the 
fire, and thawed her chilled extremities. It was 














curious that she should so soon have “run 
against ” on f the Hardroffe family. “But 
it makes o difference to me,” she said 
resolutely [ have done with all that now. 
Im not here as Mrs. Graham’s guest. Only as 


Mrs. Linnet’s governess.” 

The fly was long absent, or the moments 
lagged. She le int her head against the wall, 
and unexpecte dly dropped asleep. 

Since they parted, Ken Hardroffe had never 


come to her in hours of sleep. We do not 
isually dream of those things which are most 


present with us in waking hours. Besides, 
Nannie had not allowed herself consciously to 
dwell upon the thought of him. Perhaps the 
sudden apparition of Mr. Hardroffe, senior, was 
the cause now of a dream in which Ken figured 
prominently 

Nannie left frost and snow behind, and was 
wafted to a strange country. She had never 
seen the place with waking eyes. On one side 
lay a lake, with grey mountains beyond ; and 
the scene was lighted by moonbeams into an 
unearthly beauty. “ How lovely !” she whispered, 
and then Ken stood by her, a smile of welcome 
on his lips, as he held out both hands. “ Why, 
Nanni he said. “ Why—Nannie !” 

She felt no surprise at the form of address. 


She only put her hands into his, and was 
ly 


supremely h ippy. Then a recollection of Isobe] 
occurred, and she looked doubtfully at him 
“But—the other girl,” she said. “What of 


Isobel \W orcester iy 
A cloud swept over the moonlight, and a 


shadow cross d his face. “ [sobel ; Isobel 
still!” he said vexedly. “Must Isobel always 
come hetween us ?” 


“Tf it is right! If it is your duty, yes,” she 
said, and she drew her hands away. 


He gazed at her with eager, glowing eyes. 
“Nannie, do you give me up? Is there no 
hope Shall we never, never meet again ? 

Nannie’s heart went out to him passionately, yet 
even in her dream she had command over herself. 

“But if it would be wrong?” she said. “If 
you aré bound to Isobel 

As she spoke, she saw that he was slipping 
wway from her. The ground was sliding, all 
but one little place on which she stood, glid- 


ing away into the lake. Nannie could not stir. 
She stood chained to one spot, paralysed and 
helples , While Ken passed slowly out of sight. 
To the last his gaze was fixed upon her; and 
as he vanished, leaving her alone, a voice came 
chanting from the far distance: 

‘Had we never loved sae kindly, 

Had we never loved sae blindly, 

° ° ° ° 
Never met—or never parted— 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 
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She woke suddenly, and sat up. Then it 


was only a dream. Not reality. Nannie tried 
to shake off the impression. She looked steadily 
round the room, and found herself to be no 
longer alone. Two yards off stood a slightly made 
boy, so slight and thin that his clothes seemed 
to hang upon him. He had a pallid, hatchet- 
shaped face, with anxious black eyes set in 
profound caves, while his profile was of Grecian 
type. A shadow on the upper lip indicated 
more years than his boyish air might have 
seemed to warrant. 

All this Nannie took in slowly, while her 
mind was still busy with the dream-apparition 
of Ken. Then she found that the young fellow 
was waiting to speak to her. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. “Are you 
Miss Blunt ?’ 

fe hy 

“Tm Will Linnet. My train’s late. Ought 
to have got in an hour and a half ago. The 
snow is deep all along the line. You wont 
mind my driving up with you?” 

Nannie smiled an assurance that she woul! 
not mind, and he went off to see about the lu: 
cage. In a few minutes they were off, making 
their way slowly in the darkness, which was 
relieved only by a glimmer from the ground. 

“You don’t mind, I hope?” he repeated. 
There was in his voice the faintest possible 
hint of a twang, which recalled Lottie Linnet ; 
but his expression was pleasant, his manner 
gentlemanly ; and though he looked like a boy, 
he spoke like a man. “The fly was to have 
met my train first, and yours after.” 

‘T am glad of a companion, after travelling 
alone all day. May I ask—are you the second 
son !” 

“Ves. Oliver is older; but he is hardly ever 
at home. You will know us all soon. I hope 
you'll be able to feel happy among us, Miss 
Blunt.” 

“T hope so too. Why not?” she asked 
cheerfully. 

“T don't know. We'll do our best—my 
mother and I[—to make you happy.” 

“Thank you.” Nannie noted with some 
wonder the earnest utterance. “What a good 
thing it was that Mr. Hardroffe carried off the 
fly!” She wanted to school herself into using 
that name naturally. 

“Was it? Uncommonly like the old chap!” 

“Tf I had gone sooner, you would have had 
to wait at the station till the fly came back.” 

“ Well—yes. That wouldn't have mattered. 
Except that my mother might have got into 
a fret.” 

“T’m afraid you found me lazily asleep in 


the waiting-room.” 
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“JT found you asleep.” The young fellow 
said no more, and in the dark Nannie could 
not see how his face softened at the re- 
collection. Two hours later he described the 
little scene to Mrs. Linnet. 

“T wish you had seen her, mother. She was 
leaning over on one side, quite sound asleep, 
and with such a sad look. It zs a sweet face; 
I’ve never seen one like it before. She must 
have had a lot of trouble. I suppose she was 
dreaming, for just before she woke she gave 
a short sob, like a child, and said, ‘ Don't 


go!’ And then I found her looking at me, 
and Mother, we bhaven’t had anyone of this 


sort before. I hope Lottie won’t bother her. 
I’m glad she has come. It does one good 
only to hear her voice.” 

Mrs. Linnet was thankful for anything that 
gave pleasure to her beloved Will, the fragile 
younger son, whose health was a never-ceasing 
anxiety, and whose love was the supreme 
comfort of her existence. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HARDROFFE FOR SALE. 


SOBEL WORCESTER looked well upon 
horseback. She had been used to ride 
from infancy ; and she sat fair and square, 
erect and easy, as she and Ken cantered 

up the avenue. The horse which she rode was 
a dark chestnut, a pretty creature, with clean 
slender limbs and sensitive nostrils. Ken was 
mounted upon one of her father’s horses, and 
they had been ont for a couple of hours. 

Like most people, Isobel was at her best 
when happy; and she was very happy in her 
engagement. So, on the whole, was Kenred, 
when he did not give himself leisure for 
thought. There might be little or no romance 
in his affection for her; still it was an 
affection real of its kind, and her companion- 
ship always gave him pleasure. 

They reached the house, and Isobel sat, 
patting Fay’s neck, as she waited for Ken to 
dismount her. He had come to Box House for 
a short leave of three or four days—almost the 
first that he had spent at home since the 
Sunnysyde autumn house-party. 

“You will stay to dinner, of course, Ken?” 
when he had deftly landed her on the door- 
step. She stood, holding up her skirt with one 
hand, a light whip in the other, and her quiet 
eyes following him, with a comfortable sense of 
being his possession. Ken was watching her 
with gratification. He liked always that what 
belonged to himself should be good of its kind ; 
and Isobel was good of her kind. In the 


perfectly fitting habit and becoming hat, with a 
slight flush on her cheeks, though not pretty, 
she was very attractive. 

“T am afraid I ought not, this evening 
You see, it is my first day at home, and my 
mother expects me to dinner.” ; 

“Did you not suppose that I should expect 
you, too?” Isobel smiled with the words, 
“But I must not be selfish.” 

Ken followed her into the hall, and thence 
into the dainty morning-room, where she sat 
down, dropping her whip. 

‘You see, it makes such a difference if I am 
there,” he remarked. “If my father— 

There he stopped. Isobel would never listen 
to any insinuation against Mr. Hardroffe, least 
of all from one of his own children. She knew 
instantly what it was that Ken had nearly let 
slip, and she smiled no longer. 

“No doubt it must,” she agreed, in a tone of 
dissent from the unspoken words. “It makes a 
great difference to me not having you here; 
and it does, of course, to them. They are 
all so fond of you. 

Ken stood looking down upon her. 

“Your father has been here to-day,” she went 
on. “I did not tell you sooner. I thought we 
should have plenty of time by-and-by ; but if 
you really cannot stay to dinner”—a pause, 
and a fresh beginning—“ He and I had a long 
talk together. He is always kind to me, you 
know.” 

“Nothing pleases me more than to hear 
that he is so.” Ken’s tone might be taken to 
imply that Mr. Hardroffe was not equally kind 
to all the world; at all events Isobel read it 
thus. 

“He is, indeed—all goodness! Ken, do you 
know—shall I tell you?—what is my one 
trouble now in life? I am so happy, and 
you know—you cannot help knowing—what 
you are to me. I hope I am the same to you. 
Indeed, I have no fears on that point. But | 
want to feel with you perfectly ; to be ‘at one’ 
with you all round. And there is one question 
on which we differ—one only, where we do not 
feel alike. That is a real distress to me. It is 
—may I speak out ?—it is knowing how little 
appreciated Mr. Hardroffe is among you all.” 

“Tf appreciation means began Ken. 

Isobel’s face again wore a cloud, and she put 
up a checking hand. 

“You and I are not going to split terms,” 
she said hastily. “I know, and you know, 
exactly how matters are at Box House—-the 
sort of perpetual pull that goes on there, in 
different ways. And I think I know, as 
perhaps you do not, what a trouble it is to 
your father.” 




















“Tf so, I assure you he only has himself to 
blame for it!” 

“Don't say so. Pray don’t say so,” she 
entreated. “Remember, I look on from the 
outside—I am able to take the less interested 
view! And I cannot help seeing how you all 
mistake and misjudge him. Alison is wrong to 
show the resentment that she does—the want 
of daughterly love. But she is very young ; 
hardly more than a child in her ways. Things 
are different with you. And, Ken dear, think— 
[ am to be his daughter-in-law by-and-by. 
Hardly anything could be a greater happiness. 
He is so good, so wise, so true. It isa never- 
ending mystery to me that so few people in the 
neighbourhood understand him. But that would 
not signify, if only he were understood by his 
own family. To see them all turn against him 
—it is terrible.” 

Kenred was carefully deciphering her serious 
face. He remarked— 

“IT suppose you don’t think it possible, 
dearest, that our opportunities for judging 
may be rather better than yours ?” 

“T do not, indeed, Ken. You must not 
think me unkind, but I cannot help no- 
ticing how much of prejudice and 
personal feeling come in. Remem- 
ber how many years I have known 
you all—and yet I have never seen 
him do an unkind or ungentlemanly 
act. Of course, I have heard tales. 
But ought one to stoop to listen to 
gossip ?” 

By no means.” 
“And beyond gos- 


“To gossip! 
sip, what have I to 
build upon—in the 
face of my personal 
knowledge of him ?” 

“I'm glad you can 
say that. Alison must, 
alter all, have been 
reticent.” 

“ Alison ! But I] 
never allow Alison to 
tell me anything — 
anything, I mean, 
connected with her 
home-life. It would 
be wrong.” 

‘Nor me, either.” 

‘You! His son! 
Could I, Ken? 
Could you wish it?” 

“My dear Isobel, you are right 
perfectly right,” Ken answered, 
in his kindest tone; “only you 
must be reasonable. I quite 
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agree that we should not discuss my father’s 
faults. I, for one, have not the smallest wish to 
do so. But it is another matter, when you 
undertake to pass judgment on questions about 
which you have refused to be informed. I think 
you must either resolve to. hear everything, with 
an unbiassed mind—not by way of gossip, but 
from those who really know—or else the subject 
must be let alone. That will be the best. Let 
my home-affairs be strictly tabooed between us. 
We will discuss something else instead. Politics 
—literature —weather—whatever you choose.” 

“You and I!” The tone was pained. 

“Or our ride. Or the last book you have 
read.” 

Isobel sighed faintly. “ People say, I know, 
that he has a bad temper,” she observed, 























‘*Why should he be? Better settle things at once.’”—p. 1010. 
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reverting in feminine fashion to the tabooed 
topic. “ But what then? He may have a quick 
temper naturally, yet surely a hasty temper 
under control is worth more than a naturally 
sweet temper which needs no restraining ?” 
“That’s a favourite doctrine with ill-tempered 
people, so it ought not to be with you, Isobel. 
Of course, everything depends upon whether the 
temper 7s kept under.” Ken, though not lightly 
upset, was beginning to feel the need for some 
control on his own part. Isobel was welcome 
to admire Mr. Hardroffe to the top of her bent ; 
but this was not the first time that she had tried 
to convince her fiancé of the mistaken estimate in 
which he held his parent. Ken was quite willing 
to let the subject alone. He could not, however, 
forget the misery of home-life, due to the violent 
temper of the object of her admiration, and, while 
not in the least anxious to convince Isobel, it 
was impossible that he should agree with her. 
She sighed again, more audibly than before. 


“Some day, I hope, you will see things 
differently. But I had something else in my 
mind to say to you. About Hardroffe——” 

“s Yes.” 


“Ken, dear—don’t say ‘Yes’ in that tone. as 
if you did not care what became of the place. 
You do Your father tells me that the 
Linnets are pressing for a decision. Indeed, 
Mr. Linnet insists on an early answer. Mr. 
Hardroffe is very much worried.” 

“Why should he be? Better settle things at 

Let Hardroffe go.” 

“You are vexed with me, or you 
say that. The dear, dear old place ! 
up tor ever jing 

“There are other considerations. My people 
are living now upon the Hardroffe rent; and i! 
that fails—-—-Can you wonder that I think first 
of my mother? If we accept Mr. Lianet’s offer, 
a fair income will be secured.” 

“If only my father would act! He could— 
so easily. I spoke again 


care. 


once, 
would not 
To give it 


and again, some 


time ago, and he would do nothing. I suppose 
it is his ill-health.” She could not repeat to 


Ken her father’s words: “ Until you are married, 
my dear, I will buy no property. When that is 
accomplished, I may consider the question.” 

But Kenred had not yet asked Isobel to name 
a date. 


CHAPTER IX. 


IN THE DEWY MORN. 
A HE day after Kenred Hardroffe’s coming 
) home, of which Nannie knew nothing, 
since there was no intercourse between 
the Hardroffes and the Linnets, Nannie 
had a fancy to get up for an early ramble. 
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Though mid-April was hardly over, a spell 
of June weather held passing sway, being mis. 
taken by birds and insects for genuine summer. 
Nannie awoke at five, peered out of her window. 
and listened with delight to a chorus of chirp- 
ings. By six she could keep in no louger; and 
before seven she slipped out of the house. 

Two good hours lay ahead before she need 
appear in the family circle. She could have 
run and shouted like a child with the thought 
of those two unfettered hours, but she restrained 
herself to a steady walk through the gardens, 
smiling a “ Good-morning” to one or two unde;. 
gardeners. 

She made her way first in the direction of 
the ponds, dallying for some minutes by her 
favourite little sheet of water amid artificially 
piled rocks, where small trees grew. and leaves 
rustled, and birds flashed to and fro. Nannie 
knelt at peer downward into 
masses of conferve, which defied all efforts of 


the edge, to 


the gardeners to keep it in check. 

Then she sprang up, and went along a wind- 
ing road, with young plantations on either side 
and gnarled old oaks at intervals. This road 
led from the gardens into the large park, and 
Nannie felt free to indulge in a run. She had 
not been for months so light of foot. 

Reaching an entrance to the park, she again 
paused, to bathe face and hands in abundant 
dew by the wayside. 

“That’s refreshing,” she said aloud; and she 
drank in the beauty of silver birches and 
velvety grass, of stately elms and fallow 
browsing beneath them. 

“It's perfect!’ murmur. 
“A dowager-queen might be happy here. And 
[ have the enjoyment of it all, without the 


deer 


came in another 


bother. I do enjoy it, too—especially when I 
can get away like this, If only one could 
arouse Lottie to a spice of enthusiasm for 


anything in creation, apart from herself! But 
[ won't think of her now. How different Will 


is! Nice boy! { like Will. What it must 
have been to the Hardrottes to give up such 
a home! Shall I ever see Mrs. Hardroffe 
his mother! He must be like her. He’s not 
like his father. As unlike as Will is to Mr. 
Linnet.” 

She was walking on again, not so fast as 


bent downward, 
had flown to 


before; and her eyes were 


her mind being preoccupied. It 


Ken, as it was apt to fly on the smallest 
excuse. She seldom allowed herself to think 
long about him; but, like a spring of bent 


steel straightening itself, her imagination would 
leap in his direction, before she knew what was 
happening. 


Round a bend in the road ahead shot a 
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Nannie, absorbed in meditation, did 


bicycle 


not sec but the rider saw her. In a flash 
he was close, and he flung himself off, leant 
his mac against a tree, and stepped upon 
the path 
« Vanni in deep amazement burst from 
him. Then, correcting himself—‘ Miss Blunt !” 
Nannie had always known that she might 


meet him somewhere, some day ; and she had 
look-out in all 


how and 


been on the possible places, 


wondering often where such an 


encounter might take place, determined always 


to meet him as a mere acquaintance. This 
morning, for once, she had had no such idea 
in her mind, and she was taken completely 
by surprise; yet not so much by surprise as 
was Ken \ll these months, no whisper had 
reached him of Nannie’s presence in the 
neighbourhood, or of her position at Hardroffe 

Hall 

Her name left his lips involuntarily, startling 
himself. The little slip told Nannie much. In 
that moment she recognised that; just as he 
had been “Ken” to her, despite all careful 
efforts to call him “Mr. Kenred Hardroffe,” so 
he had thought of her only as “ Nannie.” 

She had not time to get herself in hand. 
Already her fingers were in his grasp, and a 
flush had come to his bronzed cheeks ; while, 
in quick response, the grey eyes, which throngh 
months had been a haunting presence in his 
life, shone with delight. As their hands 
touched, as their eyes met, each read the 
others mind, each knew the joy of being 
together, each saw that the joy was shared. 

For the moment Nannie forgot all about 
Isobel Worcester, forgot previous resolutions, 
forgot everything except that Ken was with 
her again. 

And Ken discovered, as by a lightning flash, 


all in all to him. He knew 
He knew that he was 
loved by Nannie. He knew that Isobel, though 

friend of twelve or fifteen years’ 
uld never be to him what Nannie 


how truly she was 
that he ved Nannie. 


his intimate 


standing, 


Blunt had become in one short fortnight. 

His course now was clear. He had _ surely 
been mad not to see tit before. In every 
nerve of his strong frame, down to the very 
finger-tips, Ken felt that Nannie was the one 
true love of his life-time—that, do what he 


would, strive as he might, no other woman 


could ever fill the place which Nannie filled. 
He did not forget Isobel; lut she seemed to 
hover over him like a cloud in sunshine. 
Thoughts money, of poverty, of family 
opposition, of paternal wrath, became as no- 
thing. His whole being cried out that, come 


what might, he must have Nannie—that marry 
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Isobel he ought not—he could not—he would 
not. 

Nannie was the first to awake to realities, as 
they stood, hand in hand, neither speaking, 
each reading the other. A recollection of her 
dream at the station swept through her mind, 
and the very words she had spoken recurred 
vividly. As in her dream, she drew her hand 
quietly from him. 

“Tm forgetting,” she said. “I mean — I 
did not expect to see you here, Mr. Hardroffe.” 

“Nor I—you.” 

“How are you all? 
spoke with determined ease. 


Quite well?” Nannie 
sicycling again, 
I see 

“T am at home for a few days. A tempting 
morning, and | started early for a run.” 

“And happened to come this way?” 

“Yes. I don’t know why.” 

“T had a fancy, too, for an early ramble. It’s 
delicious ! 

“ Invisible 

Nannie understood. 

“Mere coincidence.” 

“ And paying a visit—where ? 
Sunnysyde again ¢ 

“No; not a visit at all. [| am living at 
Hardroffe. Curious, isn’t it /—your old home. 
l am Miss Linnet’s governess.” 


wires 
She shook her head. 
Not 


you are 


Ken recoiled. 

“You! Impossible! You—with those people!” 

‘] assure you, they are most kind. I hardly 
expected to tind Nannie hesitated, for some- 
thing stuck in her throat, but she went or 
determinately—“ to find so good a situation.” 

Ken was silent. 

“And Mrs. Linnet is quite motherly to me. 
You need not waste pity on my lot.” 

‘But tel! me—when—how——”" 

‘I have here 
Mrs. Graham settled it all 
living now.’ 

“Mrs. Graham! | 
She did not tell me 
only that you had to 

‘[ did not wish it to be talked about. 
Pride, | suppose. I disliked the thought of 
people, who had met me at Sunnysyde, feeling 
that they ought to ask me to their houses as 
a kindness. And [I’m getting on all right, 
really.” She flashed a bright glance at him. 
‘You have no idea what an independent person 


nearly three months. 
I have to earn my 


been 


went to ask about you. 
you were coming here— 
go somewhere.” 


I am. Besides, I shall always have Mrs. 
Graham for a friend. She is coming home 


to-morrow, after three months abroad.” 

Nannie talked on, to Ken time. He 
could not easily rally from the shock. Then 
“T ought to be going 


give 


she made a slight move. 
home,” she said. 








CHAPTER X. 


ANOTHER FAREWELL, AND THEN— 


y EN laid a hand on his bicycle, and turned 
it to accompany her, wheeling it by his 
Nannie’s heart rather sank at the 

thought of the long walk ahead, though 

perhaps it would have sunk lower still if he 
had at once said good bye. But did he mean 
to go all the way ?—and if so, would she be 
able to keep up her air of indifference? Again 
the thought of Isobel Worcester came up; not 
the thought of his engagement, for of that she 


side. 


had not heard, but the recollection of what 
Olave Stephenson had said. 

Nannie stood still. 

“You are a good many miles from your 
home,” she faltered. “Had we not better part 
here ?” 

"ha" 


Her eyes fell before his. 


*T can’t do it. I can’t do it,” he said in 


a low voice. “You must hear me. IL must 
speak.” 

She made no further effort to check him. 
If the thing had to be, she would submit. No 
matter if it should mean pain to herself. She 


She went on slowly, thinking 
look in his face, yet 


could bear that. 


of him, grieved at the 


feeling clearly that, whatever he might say, 
she must not, and would not, be drawn aside 
from the line of action which she felt to be 
right. If he had committed himself with Isobel, 
the less he saw of*her the safer for him. 
But she could not say this. She had to 
listen. 

Ken kept by her side, mechanically guiding 


the bicycle with his left hand, looking much 
on the ground, yet casting frequent glances 
towards Nannie’s face. Without preface, he 


poured out in terse words the state of the case. 

He was engaged to Isobel Worcester; but he 
loved her, Nannie Blunt. He had loved her 
at the first, not knowing; and he had been 
unable to get her out of his head. He had 
seen Mrs. Graham, and Mrs. Graham _ had 
assured him that Nannie was utterly indifferent 
to him, that she would on no account have 
him. He had foolishly believed Mrs. Graham, 
and had felt the matter to be hopeless. His 
family anxious that he should marry 
Isobel ; he had always, in a way, cared for 
Isobel, and they had been friends from child- 


were 


hood. So, as he felt no hope of winning 
Nannie, he had been drawn on to propose, 
and Isobel had accepted him. He had not 
allowed himself since to think much — at 


hour he 
Now he 


least, he had tried not. Till this 
had not fully realised what he felt. 
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He 
make him happy. 
was he wrong /—that she was not without some 
regard for him. 


knew. knew that Nannie alone could 


Aud he thought he knew — 


“Is it a mistake?” he asked. “Am | 
flattering myself? Just now I saw in your 
face, when we met, something—something that 


seemed to mean what I wish. Nannie—lI can't 
call you ‘Miss Blunt ’—tell me—would it be 
possible? Am I deceiving myself?” 

She heard the whole without interrupting, 
At first a flush came, and then she grew 
pale. When Ken pressed for an answer, she 
said, “We must do what is right. It is not 


only a question of what one feels.” 

“But you do care for me—or you could /” 

“Tf I could, that is not all. We must think 
of what is right.” 

“How can it be right for me to marry one 
whom I do not love—to forsake one whom I do 
love ?” 

“You are promised to her—and she loves 
you——” Nannie hesitated, then changed her 
a query: “Does she not?” 
Yes, V’m afraid she does.” 

“Then her happiness is in your hands.” 

They went some way in silence. 

“But if "—Ken said at length— “if I do 
not enough for Isobel to make her 
happy — ” 

“You do. You must. You could not have 
asked her to marry you, otherwise. Think how 
long you have known her—and how very little 


assertion into 
“T suppose so. 


care 


you have seen of me. Tlis is only a_ passing 
fancy. You will get over it.” 

“And if I felt that I could not—if I went 
home, and broke with her——Nannie!” The last 


word had in it an agitated tone of appeal. 


“Then I would not have you,” — she 
answered firmly. “How could I? Buy my 
own happiness, at the cost of another's! 


Impossible ! ” 
Ken spoke impulsively. “It would be buy- 
ing your happiness! You grant that!” 
“No,” slowly. “It would not. If I could 
do such a thing, I should not be happy after- 
wards. I should be always reproaching myself.” 


) 
“ 


But—you do care enough for me—to— 

“If nothing else had been in the way! But 
not now. It is out of the question. ‘To let 
you break her heart, for my sake! Think of 
the meanness of it! No, you are promised 
to Miss Worcester, and you have to keep your 
promise. You have to make her happy, and to 
please your own people.” 

“ Must never retrieve a mistake?” 

“That depends. You did what you felt at 
the time to be right, and you care for her now 
as much as when you asked her to marry you. 


one 
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She is the same, and she loves you. There 
is no change—none, except that you have 
happened to come across me again. We must 
keep apart, that is all; and you must not 
think of me. It would be too cruel, too brutal, 
to break off from her now. Don’t you see 
that it will not do—that it cannot, cannot be?” 

They walked again in silence, side by side, 
along the road, between the plantations. 

“And you?” Ken presently said. “ What 
will become of you? When shal! I see you 
next ?” 

“T shall be all right. You are not to think 
of me. And we must not meet any more. 
Not for a very long time. If you see me any- 
where, you must go away at once. Better to 
keep quite apart. You and I are in different 
circles, and there is no need for us to come 
together. You have to forget me as fast as 
you can.” 

“Will you forget so easily ?” 

Nannie’s smile was singular. 

“Women are different,” she said. “I suppose 
—in a way—that I shall not. I shall think of 
you—sometimes. I shall always pray that you 
may be happy. But we have no more. to do 
with one another. Unless, of her own free will, 
Miss Worcester should set you free—not because 
of this, you understand—uuless that happens, 
we must keep apart. And it wi!l not happen.’ 

“No. Unless I told her all!” 

“And broke her heart. That would not 
bring you and me together.” 

She held out her hand. 

“Don’t come any farther, please.” 

“You are willing to give it all up—to cast 
me off for ever!’ 

“There is no easting off—no giving up. You 
belong to Isobel, not to me. By-and-by you will 
be thankful that I have not listened to you.” 

“ Never !” 

“T think so.” 

“This once, let me see you home.” 

“ No—thanks—better not. No farther, please. 
( tood-bye.” 

* Nannie, you will think of me sometimes ?” 

She moved her lips “Yes” was all that 
he could hear. He held her hand in a clutch, 
his features working ; but no more words came. 
With a sudden movement he let go, sprang on 
his bicycle, and was off. She gazed after him 
silently, and again her dream recurred to 
mind. She was seeing him slide away, indeed, 
out of reach. Once more the words of her 
plaintive little song sounded in her ears : 

‘“Never met—or never parted— 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 


A sob was held down with difficulty, and 





she found herself blindly stumbling against the 
grass-border. She clenched her hands, and 
ordered herself to be calm. Then she set off 
for the house, wondering at the leaden-weighted- 
ness of her limbs, and yet more at the great 
distance which she had so gaily covered not 
long before. 


CHAPTER XI. 


TWO IN ONE MORNING. 


ANNIE found it hard work that morning 

to grapple with the routine of teaching, 

She did her best; but the vision of her 

walk beside Ken floated before her 

eyes persistently. With one part of her brain 

she followed the course of history, did her best 

to overcome Lottie’s stolid resistance, read and 

explained and questioned. With another pat 

of her brain she went over and over the past 

interview, hearing each word that had been 

spoken, seeing every kind of expression in his 
face, and, it seemed to her, in her own also. 

Half-way through a careful exposition of long- 
past events, meant to help Lottie’s dull powers 
of realisation, a question shot through her mind, 
like the stab of a dart: 

“Had I a right to settle things for him? 
Ought I to have decided as I did?” 

She tried to put the thought aside, and 
strove to attend only to what she had in hand. 
But the doubting refused to be silenced. 

“How could I have done differently?” she 
asked. “How could =I choose for myself 
what would mean misery for another? And 
if she loves him as I do—why, she has known 
him for years and years, and I[ only for one 
little fortnight! If her life were shadowed for 
my sake, I could not forgive myself. And yet 
—if it is to make him wretched—but it won't 
—it can’t. He was happy, not seeing me. He 
must not see me again. I wonder if I ought 
to be in this neighbourhood at all? Ought | 
to go somewhere else, out of his reach ?” 

The injured intonation of Lottie’s voice 
dawned upon her: “I’ve asked you _ three 
times, Miss Blunt !” 

“JT was thinking of something else. Very 
stupid of me. Yes—go on.” 

“TY don’t see any sense in that sentence.” 

“Read the last half-page over again to me.” 

Lottie obeyed, and again the listener’s mind 
fled away. If she had been too impulsive, if she 
had decided too hastily, might she not have 
wronged Kenred? Could it be altogether right 
to press him into a marriage to which he was 
averse? Would that mean happiness in the 
future, either for himself or for his wife? Would 
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she, in Isobel’s place, wish to marry a man 
inder sui h mnditions ? 

“T don’t know what it means, any more than 
before.” Lottie was staring with her suspicious 
little eyes. 

Nannie put out her hand and shut the book. 


“J think tl must do for just now,” she said. 


“My early morning ramble has tired me, and 
I can’t attend. I must not indulge myself in 
that way again. Write your French translation.” 


‘Td rather practise.” 

\n hour of Lottie’s tuneless thumping on the 

present state, 
but she only said, 


keys meant, in Nannie’s some- 
thing akin to martyrdom ; 
“Certainly, if you wish.” 
Lottie dawdled across the room. 
“Vou Will at 
Miss Blunt, when you didn’t turn up. 
always so ridiculous about you.” 
“Find your new piece, Lottie.” 
“T’m going to—directly. Will means to marry 
says. And then you'll 
didn’t like it at first, but I 


breakfast, 
Will is 


should have seen 


you some day. So pa 
be my sister. I 
don't mind now.” 

“You are quite welcome to dislike it, since 
I have not the smallest intention of marrying 
anybody. Pray stop talking rubbish, and open 
the piano.” 

“T like you better than I did,” persisted the 
girl stolidly. “Though Will does declare that 
you're improving me, and I hate to be improved.” 

“T am sorry you have not more sense.” 

“Well, ldo. If being improved means getting 
to be a fine lady! All I want is to be like pa, 
He can’t help it if he ¢s vulgar, you know. 
When you marry Will, you'll have to put up 
with him for a father-in-law. He’s a dear good 
old pa to me, and I mean to be like him.” 

Twice Nannie tried to stop the outflow, and 
tried in She put her hand before the 
girl’s mouth. 

“Lottie, will you stop ? 


vain, 


Not another word!” 


“Why not—if it’s true?” 

“Tt is not true: Nobody who knows your 
father could use the word ‘vulgar’ in connec- 
tion with him. He never pretends to be what 


he is not; and the very essence of vulgarity 
You ta profess to be fond of 
him—and to say such things !’ 

“ Are you angry ™ 

“Yes; and with good reason. You are never 
to speak so to me again. And I would give 
anything to change your manner to your mother. 
Some day she will be taken from you, and then 
you will know too late the worth of a mother’s 
love. It is not your place to diseuss your parents. 
No more now. Get your music ready.” 

“Will you count for me?” Lottie showed no 
sign of being abashed. 


lies in pretence. 
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“Yes. Don’t waste any more time, pray.” 
Nannie spoke with unusual 

allowed no further loitering. She sat down, 

and began the monotonous reiteration: “ One 
three—four,” or “One and, two and, 
three and, four and.” as suited to her pupil's 
requirements. Lottie laboured ponderously 
through page after page, with biunders innumer- 
able, till Nannie began to feel as if each note 
was upon the raw surface of her 

brain. counted on mechanically ; but a 

figure came her and the piano, and 

a hand tossed Lottie’s music to the ground. 
“Get away, you young idiot!” growled Will. 

“Got no eyes, I suppose. {gi 


sharpness, and 


—two 


hammered 
She 


between 


Have done! 

Lottie sulkily tried to play still, and Nannie 
remonstrated, Will would listen to neither. 
He banished his sister from the room, and 
handed Nannie to an arm-chair. 

“Mother said you’d done for yourself by thit 
walk,” he said, coming back to her. “ You%4l 
take it easy the rest of the day, won't you! 
Lottie can see to herself.” 

“How about my duties?” she asked, smiling. 

“Duties be hanged! Your duty is to take 
care of yourself—for——” and a break—“ other 
people’s sake.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter much to other people how 
I am,” she said, with a trace of bitterness. 

“Tt does!” Will spoke resolutely. 

“Oh, well, of course, that was exaggeration. 
It matters to your mother, for instance, that 
I shonld be up to my work. I won't forget 
again. Stupid of me to go so far!” 

Will’s slender, girlish hand was laid on the 
arm of her chair, and he bent forward, looking 
earnestly with his big black eyes. 

“I’m not exactly a noodle,’ he remarked. 
“Of course, I can see that something is wrong. 
And I only want to say that, if L could, 
I would help—if anything in the world that | 
could do would make you happier—I should 
be only too glad. Don’t you think you might 
tell me what it is?” 


Nannie returned his gaze affectionately. She 


had begun to feel a sisterly interest in thie 
young fellow. Though she knew him to le 


only a year younger than herself, she never 
could think of him as more than a boy. “It 
is nice of you, Will,” she said. “But indeed 
there is nothing that [ can tell you, or that you 


can do. I shall be all right after a quiet hour.” 

“You needn't even say what it is that is 
wrong. Only say what I can do. I know 
how glad my father would be. He does really 
appreciate you, you know. If it has to do 


with money —you won't mind my saying that? 
It might be, perhaps. And I would put things 
right for you—I would, really!” 
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‘T assure you, Will, I'm not in need of 
money. I have more than I can spend. My 


salary makes me positively rich.” 
Your—salary !” growled Will. 

“Yes; my salary. I hope it is not all thrown 
away, either—if in the end I can do some good 
to Lottie.” 

“You might do a great deal more good to me.” 

This suggestion was ignored. 

“And that is why I was wrong to go so far 
this morning. [ shall not do anything in 
future that may unfit me for work.” 

“Don’t you get sick of it sometimes ?” 

“T hope not. Very wrong, if I did. By- 
and-by, perhaps—when I’ve been at it for 
forty years, and have sunk down into the poor 
old passée daily governess, with corkscrew curls 


“c 


—there may be some excuse if 1 wish for a 
change.” 

“Miss Blunt, if only you are willing, you 
needn’t have a_ single hour more of the 
drudgery.” 

Nannie had failed to see whither her words 
might lead; and she noted with dismay that 


Will's eyes were glowing like hot coals. 
“Indeed, I must,” she said hastily. “I’m 
engaged to do the work. And I’m not in the 
least fitted for other Marriage ! ” 
as his lips formed the word. “No, indeed, 
there isn’t a single man in the world at this 
moment whom I would marry. Not one !”— 
resolutely telling herself that she spoke literal 
truth, because Ken was out of reach. Had she 
not assured him that if he broke with Isobel 


vocations. 


she would not have him? Will’s face clouded 
heavily. 
“Not one!” she repeated. “You see, I’m 
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very fastidious, and not at all easily pleased. 
And so I have to make up my mind to be a 
governess to the end of the chapter. But [ 
like to have plenty of friends, and you are one 
of my friends. I hope you always will be.” 

Will said little more. He had grown 
sombre, and he soon made ‘his escape. Only 
Mrs. Linnet knew of her visit to bis room, 
afterwards, when she found him lying 
on his bed, sobbing like a girl. 

“She rare for me, mother. 


soon 


doesn’t She will 


never have me,” he said in despair. Mrs, 
Linnet, knowing nothing of the _ relations 


between Nannie and Ken, comforted Will, and 
bade him hope with patience for a happier day. 
Nannie was aware that she had given pain, 
and it grieved her; yet she could not have 
done otherwise. Will’s fancy had to be nipped 
in the bud. Her thoughts soon wandered from 
him to Ken, and then to the 
the life that might have been 
which lay before her. 
Forty years of this- 


contrast between 
and the life 


this drudgery, as Will 
had called it! Was that what she had to 
expect? Trying to bear the burden of her 
future as well as of her present, she found 
it too heavy for endurance. Tears crept slowly 
through her shut eyes. It often that 
she indulged in self-pity. only she 
could 


was not 
And if 
have 


seen a little way ahead, she would 
have known that the pity—at least, on any 
question of “drudgery” — was thrown away. 


Her governess-life had lasted three months. It 
would not last another three months. Like 
many people, she was wasting sorrow on what 
would never come to pass. 
CHAPTER 


[END OF ELEVEN. | 
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DIALOGUES WITH DOUBTERS. 
THE DIVINE CAUSE. 


By the Rev. Alexander J. Harrison, B.D., Evidential Missioner, Sometime Boyle Lecturer, Etc. 


ISSIONER.—I may 
take it for granted 


that you do _ not 
deny a Divine Ex- 
istence ? 

Doubter. —I1- sup- 


pose your reference 
is to the usual 
position of atheists, 
who, as a rule, do not say “I deny,” but 
“TI do not know.” I am not myself quite 
satisfied with that position. The atheist 
does really deny that besides the exist- 
ence called matter there is or can be any 
other. 

Missioner.—That is rather rash, is it not? 

Doubter.—Well, perhaps I ought to put 
it this way: The atheist affirms one exist- 
ence, and sees no evidence of any other. 

Missioner.—But even that is not very 
Not the materialist only, but also 











clear 


the idealist, the pantheist, and the 
monist could say the same thing. 
Doubter.—Well, what is your own 


position ? 

Missioner.—My position is briefly that 
the universe is either itself God, or is 
God-produced. 

Doubter.—What do you mean by God ? 

Missioner.—1 mean—Not less than Con- 
scious Volitional Being, the Cause of all 
things, without bounds in time or space, 
and without other limits to power than 
wisdom appoints. 

Doubter.—I expected to hear you speak 
of the “infinite” and the ‘ eternal.” 
Now, not being either myself, I can form 
no idea of either. 

Missioner.—You scarcely mean that. 
Might you not as well say, because you 
are not as big as a mountain, you can 
form no idea of a mountain; or, because 
you have not lived through a millennium, 
you can form no idea of a millennium ? 

Doubter.—Mountain and millennium are 
both limited. What I mean is, I can 
form no idea of Being without limit. 


Missioner.—What, then, do you say of 


Mr. Spencer's “infinite and eternal 
Energy from which all things proceed ” ? 

Doubter.—Il say Mr. Spencer must 
answer for himself. I can form no idea 
of either the infinite or the eternal. 


Missioner.—No doubt Mr. Spencer is 
well able to answer for himself. But 
you, then, do not assert the infinity of 
the universe. 

Doubter.—1 
Spencer, I 
diffusion of 
that sense, | 
the infinite. 

Missioner.—Good. And I see no bound in 
space to Conscious Volitional Being. But, 
tell me, do you think matter began to be? 

Doubter.—I am not sure. A few years 
ago I should have asserted the eternity 
of matter, without hesitation. But re- 
cent discoveries and speculations about 


know. Like Mr. 
bound to the 
suppose, in 
idea of 


don't 
can see no 
phenomena. I 
have some vague 


the relation of matter to ether suggest 
that one ought only to affirm the 


eternity of something of which matter is 
a manifestation. 

Missioner.—So, then, 
of eternity ? 

Doubter.—Well, perhaps in some vague 
sense. What I mean is, I cannot con- 
ceive of an appearance of anything 
without there being something before it. 
Can anyone do that ? 


you have an idea 


Missioner. 


Doubter.—Certainly not, but many pre- 
tend to do so. 

Missioner.—For example ? 

Doubter.—Why, theologians generally ; 
at least, all those who teach that the 
universe began to be. 

Missioner.—But do they teach there 


was nothing before the universe ? 

Doubter.—What, then, do they say 
there was? 

Missioner.—Gov, Who, when it pleased 
Him, became the Cause of all phenomena. 
But, tell me, do you think the present 
universe began to be ? 

Doubter.-I am uncertain as to whether 
matter is or is not essentially ether. If 
it is, then, as matter began to be, of 
course the universe did. 

Missioner.—And of course you will 
grant that it has not always existed in 
its present aggregation and order? 

Doubter.—1| grant that. 

Missioner.—Let us suppose that, while 
in its pre-universe condition, matter, say 
in the form of primeval mist, was in 
a state of equilibrium: can you tell me 
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who or what disturbed the equilibrium 
and so initiated the changes that have 
been going on ever since ? 

Doubter.—-To me the universe stands 
not only for all things that are, but also 


for all that have been, and all that will 
be. And for all things there must have 


been an adequate cause. 

Missioner.—By universe you mean more 
than the totality of things. You mean, 
for example, oneness of substance, uni 
formity of law, and likeness of direction. 

Doubter.—Oneness of substance. uni- 
formity of law, yes. Likeness of direc- 
tion I don’t understand. 

MVissioner.—Similarity of history—in a 
word, universal order. 

Doubter.—In that sense, yes. 

Missioner.—But how can you find an 
adequate cause for this oneness of sub- 
stance, uniformity of law, and similarity 
of direction without coming to a not less 
than Conscious and Volitional Being—that 
is, a Being Who knows what He is doing 
and why He is doing it? 

Doubter.—My point is, that the qualities 
of matter, natural forces acting by natural 
laws, so fully account for everything that 
the idea of anything more is superfluous. 

Missioner.—But do they account for 
themselves ? 

Doubter.—1 don’t understand. 

-You will grant that in- 
telligence, other than that of God, began 
to be? The question is whether it does 
not require the intelligence we call divine 
to account for the intelligence known as 
animal and human. 

Doubter.—But why go 
verse for your cause ? 
under aspect of Uni- 
versal Cause, is as truly immanent in the 


Missioner. 


outside the uni- 


Missioner.—God., 


universe as He is also, under aspect of 
Eternal Power, transcendent beyond it. 
But, please, say how you account for 


intelligences by referring them to unin- 
telligent antecedents ? 


Doubter.—Well, one simply notes the 
facts. Here are comparatively simple 
arrangements of atoms and molecules, 


then others more and more complex, and 
yet others of greater complexity _ still. 
The first are inorganic, the second organic 
and alive, the third organic, alive, and 
intelligent. 

Missioner.—If, then, you give any ac 
count at all, you must (1) make your atoms 
and molecules intelligently alive, to start 
with, and (2) either capable of voluntary 
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with universe- 
obedient to an 
Conscious, who 


association in harmony 
plans, or unconsciously 
Intelligence, One and 
pervades the universe. 

Doubter. — Suppose for the 
grant, with Haeckel, something like atomic 
or molecular intelligence. What then? 

Missioner.—Then you are a polytheist 
instead of an atheist! But you do not 
really mean that atoms and molecules con- 
stituted voluntary co-operative societies! 
Tell me, then, whatco-operated them into 
the stupendous society called the universe ? 
No, my brother, the more you think it 
out, the more clearly will you see that 
you can only escape belief in the God of 
the universe by making the universe God, 

Doubter.—Well, suppose | accept your 
alternative. 

Missioner.—If you do, you will have 
to find an ethereal cause instead of a 
material one, and for atoms and molecules 
you will have to substitute whirls of ether 
in ether. 

Doubter.— Be it so. I may have to call 
myself an etherealist instead of a materi- 
alist. What then ? 

Missioner.—Then you have one Being 
existing, presumably, throughout all space 
and time. 

Doubter.—Undoubtedly. 

Missioner.—And this one Being is the 
source of all phenomena. 

Doubter.— Well, yes. 

Missioner.-—Is ether conscious of itself, 
and of its movements within itself? 

Doubter.—Suppose I choose not to 
answer ? 

Missioner.—In that case you would be 
a *“ will-worshipper,” one who stops where 
he chooses, without assignable or, at all 
events, assigned reason. 

Doubter.— But it is not unreasonable to 
ask for time to consider. Meanwhile, go 
on with your suggestions. 

Missioner. — Willingly. My suggestion 
is, that if ether be the cause of all the 
movements within itself, and these again 
the cause of all the phenomena of the 


nonce | 


universe, then the ether cannot be less 
than conscious. 

Doubter.—And then ? 

Missioner.—Cannot be less than _ voli- 
tional. 

Doubter.—Why ? 


Missioner.— Because a Being which pro- 
duces conscious volitional existences, such 
as you and me, cannot be less than con- 
scious and volitional itself. 


ann 
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Doubter.—Your suggestion then is, as 
before, that if ether is not God-produced 
it is itself God. I will take time to think 
that out. But meanwhile I would like to 
ask you Why you use the words “Not 
than”? 
Missioner. 


thought we 


less 

Because, on the line of 
have taken, I see no justi- 
fication for going further. 

Doubler.—In this you are more modest 
than most theologians. 

Missioner. Pardon me. Theological 
terms are for theologians. Those terms 
are technical, and have to be understood 
in their intended signification. 

Doubter.— Well, I am not finding fault. 
I will even far to say that 
theologians have as much right to speak 
of infinite and eternal Being as Mr. Spen- 
cer has to speak of infinite and eternal 
Energy. And, for that matter, the theo- 
logical term is of deeper certainty, since we 
can form no idea of energy without being. 
But still I not quite see why you 
keep yourself within the limits of * Not 
less than.” 


Missione we 


go so as 


do 


Let me ask you some ques- 
to which contain 


tions the answer may 
the answer to your own. Imagine any 
being which causes certain effects. Would 


you say that, in knowing the effects, you 
knew that being? 

Doubter.—Searcely. Of course, I should 
know it in part. But it might produce 
other effects, of which I knew nothing. 

Missioner.—Supposing you knew all the 
effects which up to a given point it 
had produced, would you feel justified 
in saying even then that you knew that 
being ? 

Doubter. 
as cause up 
ledge would 
exhaustive. 
of producing 
future. 

Missioner.—Then you would say that 
the being might be far greater, but could 
not be less than its effects ? 

Doubter.—Exactly. 

Missione Well, 
your question. No one but God 
comprehends God. Our knowledge is 
apprehension, but it is certain that, how- 
ever much more and other God may be, 
He cannot be than what, as Cause, 
the effects called the universe show Him 
to be. 

Doubter. 


I knew it 
The know- 
but not 
power 
the 


I should say that 
to that point. 
be very great, 
For it might have 
unforeseen effects in 


you have answered 


own 


less 


Well, again I must ask for 
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time. Meanwhile, is not idea of 
God anthropomorphic ? 
Missioner.—Perhaps—or, rather, what 
Quaero calls anthropic. What then ? 
Doubter.—To think of God as like man 
is surely to degrade our idea of Him ? 
To degrade is to place on 


every 


Missioner. 


a lower level. Lower than what ? 
Doubter.—I don’t understand. 
Missioner.—Surely you have an idea of 

something higher than man when you 


say it degrades the idea of God to think 
of Him as like man? 

Doubter.—Well, I suppose I must have. 

Missioner.—How, then, does it degrade 
the idea to say that He cannot 
be less than the highest we can think ? 
The view that God is simply “* infinite 
and eternal energy,” without 
ness and purpose, — blindly, 
working, presents the Cause of 


of God 


conscious- 
aimlessly 
all things 


as of lower order in the seale of being 
than man: lower even than animals, 
since you do not deny intelligence to 
them. 

Doubter.—Frankly, I cannot answer 
that. I must admit that, whatever the 


God, the diffi- 
thousand times 


of belief in 
unbelief are a 


difficulties 
culties of 
greater. 
Missioner.—My brother, do not rest 
there. I have not much respect for any 
argument that does not at last bring us 


on our knees. The God Whose presence 
you are beginning to realise wills your 
well-being. The prayer that honours 
Him adjusts the nature to receive His 
influence. To pray rightly is to get the 
right will, and to will rightly is to 
know. Belief in God is of the pro- 
foundest. practical importance. Your 
reason is now relieved; let your con- 


science speak; nay, rather, listen to the 
Spirit of God within you; and in time 
you will come to understand and feel 
that it is sin which separates man from 
God, and that a way has been provided 


by which we can be cleansed from all 
unrighteousness and have peace within. 
But for that you must come to 


Christianity, which is Christ 


Doubter.—I am not sure of myself. I 


am not certain that I really wish to 
give up all sin. In other words, [ 
suspect that I am far from wishing 
God's will to be done in everything. 
But, at all events, I am no longer an 
atheist; and I even hope I may yet 


become a Christian. 
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the Great Spirit 
made everything 
right,” said Ossa- 
wippi to the mis- 
sionary’s little 
boy; ‘but he does 
not know how 
much trouble the 
Little Spirit gave 
him, making 


things wrong for him as he worked.” 

* The Little Spirit?” said Rennie. ‘I 
heard of him.” 

“No, perhaps not. It is a long time since 
he was seen in this country. I will tell you 
the stery as my grandfather told it to me. 
Our tribe was living out on the plains 
then.” 

‘** When?” asked the missionary’s boy. 

Ossawippi looked annoyed. 


hever 


” 


*How should [ know when?” said he. 
* What do the ‘whens matter? Anyhow, 
was long before my _ grandfather’s_ time. 


They lived out on the prairie, and the prairie 
was very dry. It only rained now and then. 
There was so little rain that the Indians all 
lived by the side of the river. It was only 
in the river valley that they could get water 


enough to grow anything. When it did 
rain, it came down like Niagara.” 

* Oh!” exclaimed Rennie. 

‘Just like Niagara,” Ossawippi repeated, 
firmly. ‘‘And it beat down the corn and 


spoiled it before it was ripe. So they grew 


mighty little.” 
* What did they eat?” 
**Oh, they ate buffalo, mostly. The plains 
were full of buffalo before the white men 
came, and when a herd was on the run you 


said Rennie. 








An Indian Parable-Story. 


would have thought it was thunder. The 
buffalo was a We ate his 
meat ; and we dressed in his skins, and 
made our tents of them, We made 
our arrow-heads out of his bones, because they 
were easier to chip than flints. The Indians 
had plenty to eat then, never fear. Still, they 
were not happy: they were always wanting 


good beast. 


too, 


something more—like some white people | 
know.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Rennie impatiently, “I 
know who you mean, because [ aim always 


asking you for more stories.” 

“One thing the Indians grumbled about,” 
Ossawippi went on, “was that the river 
wound about just like a snake. The Great 
Spirit had made it so, and he knew what 
was right; but the Indians said it took too 
long in their canoes to get from Massawunk 
to Massawee, where the tobacco Indians 
lived. So they went out to the Alkali Desert, 
where they thought the Great Spirit would 
not hear them, and asked the Little Spirit 
to come and straighten the river. The Little 
Spirit lived in the Alkali Desert, and a 
dreadful place it was; but it was too good 
for him. There they found him, living in a 
wigwam all made of salt. He was very glad 
when he saw them coming, because he had 


been living alone for I don’t know how 
many years—ever since he had got banished 
from the tents of men, for putting things 
wrong before—and he didn’t dare come back 
till he was asked. So he promised to help 
them, and that very night he came and 


straightened out the river, wiped out all its 
creases, and made it straight just like this” 
(drawing a line in the sand). ‘* When the 
Indians woke up in the morning they were 


very much delighted, and gave the Little 
Spirit a whole buffalo to eat.” 

‘He can’t have been very little,” said 
Rennie. 

‘He was very little, but he had a very 
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big appetite,” said Ossawippi, ‘‘like somebody 
else I know. He just began at the head 
and finished off at the tail, so that not a 
buffalo was left. Then he told 
stay and live with 


hair of that 

the Indians he would 

them. 
“The old 


gerous, because the Great 


thought it was rather dan- 
Spirit might come 


men 


along and be angry with them; but they 
didn’t dare to say so. All they said was, 


‘We are much obliged to you, but we are 
have not got enough for you to 
the young men said they could get 
plenty of buffalo, they would have 
more time for hunting now the river was 
so short. So the Little Spirit brought his 
wigwam of salt, and set it up in the Indian 


afraid we 
eat.” But 
because 


camp.” 
*[ should have thought it 
all to pieces,” said Rennie. 
“Ah,” said Ossawippi, “it was not common 
salt; it was magic. He set up his wigwam of 
salt and lived in it, and every day he ate up 
a whole buffalo, horns and hoofs and all.” 


would break 


“Raw ?” said Rennie. 
“Never mind,” said 
cooked as it went down his 
was all made of fire inside. After he had 
lived there about a week it began to rain, 
and it rained all day and all the next night, 
and the ccrm the Indians had planted was 
beaten down flat just like these chips lying 
on the ground. The Indians were sorry, 
because they had done so much hunting for 
the Little Spirit that the buffalo were 
getting shy and keeping at a distance; so 
they wanted all the corn they could to eat. 
The chief went to the wigwam of salt, and 
tried to wake the Little Spirit. The Little 
hard to wake, because he had 
eaten so much buffalo—the old glutton—but 
when morning came he went out to the 
riverside and looked at the beaten-down corn 


Ossawippi; “it got 
throat, for he 


Spirit was 


and laughed. 

‘I don’t see what there is to laugh at,’ 
said the chief; ‘all our women are 
and groaning because there won't 
corn to make a dish of sagamité, 
you can make the corn stand up and grow 
again. 

“Only the Great Spirit can do that,” said 
the Little Spirit; ‘* but I can give you plenty 
more corn by my magic. What will you give 
me, if I do?” 

* We'll give you half of it,” said the chief. 

‘Very well,” said the Little Spirit. So he 
began to dance and shout; and he danced 
and shouted and whirled himself about, and 
then took an ear of green corn and threw 
it up into the air, and it went up and up 
and up till you couldn’t see it: and then all 
of a came a shower of fine 


moaning 
be enough 
unless 


sudden there 
ripe hard corn.” 
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“Why,” said Rennie, “it must have been 
like hail.” 
“So it was,” said Ossawippi, “and before 


the Indians could run to their tents they were 
all bruised and bleeding, it was so hard; 
and they cried out to the Little Spirit to 
stop.” 

‘*T can’t stop it,” said the Little Spirit, ‘* but 
it will stop itself by-and-by.” 

*So it corned, and it corned, and it kept 
on corning.” 

‘Kept on what?” 

“Corning,” said Ossawippi. ‘** You know what 
snowing is, and what raining and _ hailing 
are, so you might know what corning is. It 
corned all day, and it corned all night, till 
the ground was ten feet thick with corn.” 

‘Didn't it burst in the tents?” said Rennie. 

‘Of course it did,” said Ossawippi. ‘ It 
tore them all to pieces, and smashed the 
tent-poles, and the Indians all fled to the 
river, and stood up to their necks in the 
water, and held branches over their heads to 
keep from being bruised any more. By the 
time it stopped they were half-dead with 
cold and bruises. When they came out, they 
could find no stones to pound the corn into 
meal with, and all the camp-fires were put 
out, so they had to eat the hard corn raw ; and 
it broke their teeth. The Little Spirit ate 
up his half of the corn, but still it was five 
feet thick; and the Indians had to wade up 
the river till they came to a place where it 
had not been corning. There they sat down 
on the shore and grumbled at the Little 
Spirit. They didn't grumble very loud, because 
they were afraid of him; but he heard them, 
and came out of his salt wigwam.” 

“Was it another salt wigwam ?” said Rennie. 

‘Perhaps it was, and perhaps it was the 
old one. It was all the same. The Little 
Spirit had plenty of magic, and he didn’t 
mind how much of it he used to make him- 
self comfortable, but he wouldn't use any of 
it for other people without being well paid. 
When he heard them grumbling, he only said, 
‘Why don’t you go and hunt more buffalo 
new Wigwams with their skins?’ 
said the 


said Rennie. 


and build 

**We have lost all our arrows,’ 
head man, ‘so how shall we hunt ?’ 

“*T will give you plenty of arrows,” 
the Littic Spirit. So he began to dance and 
shout again. They cried out to him to stop, 
but he was shouting so loud that he couldn’t 
hear anybody else. He went on dancing 
and shouting and whirling around, and then 
he took up a sharp stone from the riverside 
and threw it up into the air, and down came 
a shower of sharp stone arrow-heads. The 
Indians all ran away for shelter, and crouched 
under the overhanging bank of the river. It 
arrowed and it arrowed, and it went on 
arrowing all that day, and all night, too. 


said 
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When the Indian women, who had been on a 
journey to Massawee for tobacco, came home 
that evening, they paddled right the 
shower of arrow-heads, and the arrow-heads 
cut their canoes into pieces, and before they 
could get to shelter under the bank they 
were all killed and drowned. In the morning 
the Indians looked out from their shelter, and 
all the ground was covered ten feet thick 
with sharp arrow-heads. They could not walk 
over the arrow-heads, so they waded up the 
river, and there were so many arrow-heads at 
the bottom of the river that their feet were 


into 








THE QUIVER. 


**Why couldn’t they clear the stones away 
themselves?” asked Rennie. , 

“That was women’s work,” said Ossa wippi. 
*In those days Indian men were too proud 
to work; they would do the hunting, but the 
women had to do the work. 


**VYou are not easily satisfied,’ said the 
Little Spirit, ‘but if you want women | 
can give you plenty.” And so he went out 
and stood in the middle of the river. The 
water sizzled and steamed where he stood, 
so that you could hardly see him for the 


danced and he 


steam; but he 


shouted and 
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¥ “They paddled right into the shower of arrow-heads.” 
terribly cut before they came to a place whirled himself about, and then he took a 


where it had not arrowed. And there, if you 
please, stood the Little Spirit at the door of 
his wigwam of salt. 
and hunt buffalo,’ he said; ‘I am 
hungry! Haven't you got arrows enough ?’ 
** Too many,’ thought the chief inside himself. 
But all he aloud was, *‘ Plenty of arrow- 
heads, but no sticks to make arrows of. 
All the trees in the valley are cut down and 
buried deep in sharp stones, and there are no 
women to clear the stones away. 


“ "eo 


said 





lump of salt from his wigwam, and flung it 
down into the middle of the water, and the 
ghosts of the women that had been drowned 
came up out of the water, and wiped the water 
out of their eyes and wrung it out of their 
and began to clear away the arrow- 

They shovelled the stones into the 
river with their hands till they got the 
valley clear. Then they went down into the 
river again themselves. 

‘*Now the Indians made arrows out of the 


hair, 
heads. 
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sticks they found, and went off to hunt; 
and after nearly a week they came _ back 
dragging eight buffalo behind them. By 
that time the Little Spirit was so hungry 
that he pounced on the buffalo and ate up 
seven of them, one after the other, and 
went into his salt wigwam and went to sleep. 
So there was only one buffalo left for the 
whole tribe: and they were all so hungry that 
they quarrelled over it, and from quarrelling 
they got to fighting, and they fought till 
half of them were killed. 

“Now, the good Indians of Athawak lived 
on a bend of the river six miles away, and 
when the Little Spirit straightened the river 
out there was no bend left. They woke up 
one morning, and there was no river flowing 
by their wigwams through the prairie, aid 
nD water to drink, and no trees to make fire 
with. 

‘It is the Wicked One who has done 
this, said the old chief, ‘it is the Little 


Spirit. The Great Spirit gave us the river, 
and the Little Spirit must have taken it 
away!’ So they went out to the Alkati 


Desert, Where the Little Spirit live? and 
found no one there. However, there was a 
trail leading through the white alkali, and 
they followed the trail out of the desert and 
across the prairie, and it led them nearly to 
Massawunk. There stood the salt wigwam., 
with the Little Spirit inside snoring as loud 
is a storm, and the Massawunk Indians were 
sitting on the edge of the river bathing 
their wounds 

“*Why have you brought all this trouble 
on the country?’ said the Athawak Indians. 

“*Tt was the Little Spirit’s fault,’ said the 
poor chief, groaning. 

“* You should have left him alone in his 
desert, said the Athawak chief; ‘but you 
have been punished enough. Send him home 
again at once! 

“Then all the Indians plucked up courage, 


and came to the door of the wigwam, and 
rattled on the salt walls, and shouted in at 
the door, and cried to the Little Spirit to 
but he only snored the louder. 


leave them: 
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‘How many buffalo has he eaten ?’ said 
the Athawak chief. 

"Seven, said the chief of the Massa- 
wunks, 

*“*Then he will sleep for seven days and 
seven nights. Leave him here, and come 
home with us!’ 

** No,’ said the chief. ‘You are the Indians 
of Athawak, and we are the Indians of Massa- 
wunk. You keep to your place, and we will 
keep to ours!’ 

‘You have spoilt your place,” said the 
chief of the Athawaks, * by getting too much 
of what you asked for, and we cannot trust 
you. You have spoilt our place, too, by 
getting the Little Spirit to straighten the 
river. You shall come with us, and help to 
build a new village where the water runs, 
and you shall be part of our tribe!’ All the 
women said *Ah! Ah! Ah!’ which means, 

le has spoken well’; and the wounded 
men said *Ah! Ah!’ which means, ‘They 
are quite right’: and even the old chief 
said *Ah!’ which means, ‘If it must be, it 
must.” So all the Indians tramped up the 
river, though it was sore work for the 
wounded men. When they got out of sight 
of the salt wigwam and out of hearing of 
the Little Spirit's snores, they built a new 
village, and in the middle of it they built a 
stone wigwam.” 

“What did they do that for?” said 
Rennie. 

“For the Great Spirit to come and live 
in,” said Ossawippi. ** Your father says the 
Great Spirit does not live in places made 
with hands, but they thought he did. The 
Little Spirit thought so, too, and when he 
woke up and came after them he was so 
frightened at the sight of the stone wigwam 
that he dropped his wigwam of salt and 
fled back to the Alkali Desert. Ever after 
that, if any of the Indians got discontented 
with the Great Spirit, the old chief would 
take them and show them the heap of salt 
on the prairie, and tell them the story of the 
wicked Little Spirit and ‘the Indians who got 
too much of what they asked.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS AND ANECDOTES. 





BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


Avucust 171H.—Journeying towards Canaan. 
Passage for reading—Numbers x. 11—13, 29—36. 
afi ih hoy Ag ONT. 1. Daily obedience required. 

‘© ry x 2. Daily guidance given. 
‘ 3. Daily prayer offered up. 






ILLUSTRATIONS. Holy Obedience 
Required. It is told in some 
\\ history a thousand years old 
y » that a young general witlt only 
RWS) ’ = 5 A 
KA J yl Oe five hundred men came _ up 
against a king with twenty 
thousand soldiers. ‘The king sent to him to say 
that it was the height of folly to resist with only 
his handful of men. ‘The general called one of 
his men, and said, “* Drive your sword into your 
heart.” The man drew his sword, drove it into 
his heart, and fell dead. He said to another, 
‘** Leap into yonder chasm,” and the man instantly 
obeyed. Then, turning to the messenger, he said, 
“Go back, and tell your king that we have 
five hundred such men. We will die, but we will 
never surrender.” The messenger returned, and 
his tale struck such terror into the hearts of 
the king’s soldiers that they fled like chaff be- 
fore the wind. God says that one of His servants 
shall chase a thousand, but He asks obedience 
of us, holy obedience to His loving, not cruel, 
commands, daily obedience that will bring joy 
and peace. Let us, then, have confidence in God, 
The Christian’s Guiding Light. The sailor at mid- 
night on the sea, if he would behold the star 
that alone can guide him across the trackless 
deep, must look, not on the dark, troubled waves, 
but at the clear blue heavens. If the sky is over- 
cast and the pole star veiled by clouds, he must 
turn to his compass; and its needle, ever true 
to the pole, will point to the star, though it be 
hidden from his sight. So God's people, His 
Israel, if they would see Heaven's guiding light, 
must look day by day to God. His Word is a 
lamp to their feet and a light to their path. 
God’s Word ever points to Him Who shines be- 
yond this world’s clouds in unchanging glory. 
Daily Prayer. Prayers are what we send up to 
God in Heaven through Jesus Christ our Mediator. 
He, for the sake of His dear Son, receives them 
graciously, and returns to us the graces of His 
Spirit, with peace to the conscience and the joy 
of salvation to the heart. Our prayers, like vapour, 
ascend to Heaven, and return laden with showers 
of blessing. Do we not need daily help, daily 
graces, daily food for body and soul? Then let 
our prayers be daily too. 


Aveust 2irH.—Report of the Spies. 
Passage for reading—Numbers xiii. 25—ziv. 4. 
Points. 1. They brought an evil report. 
2. They forgut God’s past help. 
3. Caleb and Joshua take a hopeful view. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Slavery in America. There is 
an incident recorded in the history of the United 


States of America, shortly before the war of the 
Northern States against the Southern on _ behalf 
of the emancipation of the slaves, which illus- 
trates the power for despair which lies in forget- 
fulness of God, and the hope which leaps up when 
God is believed in. A dark cloud hung over the 
interests of the African race. There seemed no 
way of deliverance. Frederick Douglas, a negro 
orator, at a public meeting depicted the terrible 
condition. ‘‘ Everything,” he said, ‘“‘ was against 
his people. One political party had gone down on its 
knees to slavery ; the other proposed not to abolish 
it anywhere, but only to restrict it. The Supreme 
Court had given judgment against black men as 
such.” He drew a picture of his race writhing 
under the lash of the overseer, and trampled 
upon by brutal and lascivious men. As he went 
on with his despairing words a great horror of 
darkness seemed to settle down upon the audience, 
The orator even uttered a cry for blood. ‘There 
was,” he said, “‘no other relief.” And then he 
showed that there was no relief even in that. 
‘**Everything, every event, was gathering, not for 
good, but for evil, about the doomed race. It 
seemed as if they were fated to destruction.” 
Just at the instant when the cloud of despair 
was most heavy over the audience there slowly 
rose, in the front seat, an old black woman. She 
had given herself the name of ** Sojourner Truth.” 
Far and wide she was known as an African 
prophetess. Every eye was on her, and the orator 
paused. Reaching out towards him her long, 
bony finger, as every eye followed her pointing, 
she cried out, ‘“* Frederick, is God dead?” It was 
as a flash of light upon that darkness. The 
cloud began to break, and faith, and hope, and 
patience returned with the idea of a personal and 
ever-living God.—Sword and Trowel. 

A Hopeful Spirit. On a sundial which stands 
upon the pier at Brighton is inscribed this hope- 
ful line— 


“There is always sunshine somewhere in the world.” 


Avucusr 3ist.—The Brazen Serpent. 
Passage for reading—Numbers xxi. 1—9. 
Pornts. 1. The sin—murmuring. 
2. The punishment—death. 
3. The remedy—faith 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Going Backward. There are may 
hindrances to Christian progress. It is with the 
Christian life as in a journey—we are often obliged 
to accommodate our pace to that of our fellow- 
travellers. If they are laggards, we are likely 
to be so too. We are apt to sleep as do others. 
We are excited or depressed, urged on or held 
back, by those with whom we are joined in 
Christian fellowship. But more often worldly 
minded friends and companions are those who 
hinder most. Let a Christian form an intimate 
friendship with an ungodly person, and from that 
moment his progress is stayed; nay, more, he 
will begin to go back, for when his friend turns 
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back he will do the same. Carelessness in religion 


is like fever in a crowded house—it is sure to 


spread. 
“aet's Purpose. As you stood some stormy day 
upon a sea-cliff, and marked the giant billow rise 
from the deep to rush on with foaming crest, 
and throw itself thundering on the trembling 
shore, did you ever fancy that you could stay its 
course, and hurl it back to the depths of ocean? 
Or did ever stand beneath the leaden, 
lowering cloud and mark the lightning as it 
shot and flashed, and think that you could grasp 
it and change its path? Still more foolish and 
who fancies that he can arrest or 
of God and say, “ Who 
is the Lord, that we should serve Him? Let us 
break His bands in sunder, and cast away His 
cords from us.” Break His bands asunder! ,.How 
He that sitteth in the shall laugh, for 
God must punish sin. 

Salvation by Faith. If the Israelites could have 
bought deliverance from the fiery serpents, what 
would they not have willingly paid? But they were 


you 


vain his thought 


turn aside the purpose 


heavens 


to be saved by faith, and faith alone. And so 
itis also with regard to eternal salvation. Money 
cannot buy it, and yet it may be had. Faith in 
Him Who was lifted up on the cross, as _ the 


brazen serpent was on the pole, will procure ever- 
lasting salvation. Neither poverty, nor misery, 
age can hinder anyone who desires sal- 
believeth 


nor old 
vation from obtaining it, for ‘‘he that 


in Him shall not be confounded.” 


SepremMBER 7tH.—The Prophet like Moses. 
Passage for reading— Deuteronomy xviii. 9—22. 

POINTs. 1. Sin to be put away. 

2. A prophet to be sent. 


3. Disobedience to be punished, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Sinfulness of Sin. It is told of 
that saintly minister, the Rev. W. Pennefather, 
founder of the Milkimay Conferences, that one 


day a member of his household knocked at the 
door of his study. When it was opened the 
good man was found in tears. Being anxiously 


asked the cause, he answered, *“* My sins ! my sins!” 
isitiveness of that holy soul, its quickened 
memory to our love 


The ser 


sense of sin, commends his 


and veneration. All who knew him, including 
him who writes these words, loved him as a 
living manifestation of the seven blessings spoken 


by the Saviour on the hillside. 

Christ our Pattern and Example. The Bible teaches 
that not onlyis the doctrine of Christ to be believed, 
but also the life of Christ is, to be followed. They 
have Him for their Advocate and 
have Him also for their pattern 
and example. They must copy His humility, 
greater than that of Moses, His patience, purity, 
and self-resignation. None can be saved by His 
death who are not willing to live His life. 

The Effects of Sin. As one drop of ink stains a 


who would 


Redeemer must 


whole glass of water, so one sin will colour and 
stain all the good things we have ever done. 
All sin may be summed up in one word—dis- 


obedience. It was disobedience that lost Paradise, 
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disobedience and murmuring that caused the 
forty years’ wandering in the wilderness. It will 
stain the have said, the resolutions 
we have made, the good books we have read, 
the good words we have spoken, the good works 
we have done. Therefore serve God with all the 
heart, put away every sin, however small it 
may seem; bring your daily life into submission 
to God's will, for disobedience to God is rebellion 
against God, and rebellion is ruin. 


prayers we 


SEPTEMBER Loving and Obeying God. 
Passage for reading— Deuteronomy xxx. 11- 20. 

Points. The nearness of God to His people, 

2. The choice set before all. 

3. The reward of love and obedience. 


God’s Unchanging Love. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Mr. 


Spurgeon once went intc the country to see a 
friend, who was building a barn at the time. 
The barn had a weathercock, and on it were 
the words, **God is love.” ‘Do you mean by 
that,” he asked, *“‘ that God's love is as changing 
as the wind?” ‘ No,” was the answer; “I mean 
that God is love, no matter which way the wind 
blows.” 


God often calls men in strange 
Not always in the 
the preaching of 


Gods Cali to All. 
places and by strange ways. 
house of prayer, nor under 


the Word of life. When these things have been 
absent, and all surrounding circumstances have 
seemed most adverse, then has God's call some- 


times sounded loudest. The tavern, the theatre, 
the gaming-house, the racecourse, and other 
similar haunts of worldliness and sin have soime- 
times been the where men's consciences 
have heard God's call. Some, like Jonah, have 
been called from ships; and some, like Matthew, 
from their business; some from the plough, like 
Elisha; and some, like Saul, in the midst of per- 
secuting the people of the Lord. How often in 
the bustle and business of our daily life has a 
and lo! it was the Lord, 
that to him God's eall 
time when, and the 


spots 


stranger beckoned us, 
If a man do but realise 
has certainly the 
place where matter little. 
Faithfulness Rewarded. There was a minister of 
the Gospel once, a faithful and loving man, whose 
work seemed to be very unsuccessful, After twenty 
years’ labour he was only known to have brought 
one soul to Christ. So said his congregation. 
Poor worker in the trench! his toil 
by men, but the eye of God rested upon it. To 
him came one day a deputation of his people, re- 
presenting that, as it had not pleased God to 
bless his there, it would be better for 
him to remove to another place. They told him 
plainly that only one sinner had been converted 
under his ministry. He might do more else- 
where. ‘What do you say?” said he. “ Have I 
really brought one sinner to Christ?” ‘ Yes,” was 
the reply; ‘‘one, but only one.” ‘* Thank God, for 
that!” cried he. ‘‘Thank God! Now for twenty 
years more labour among you! God sparing me, 
perhaps I may be the honoured instrument of 
bringing two.”—Rev. GoRDON CALTHROP. 


come, 


Was not seen 


labours 












CHAPTER XLIV. 


PAYING A DEBT. 


“You know not why we came to visit you 
Thus out of season; threading dark-ey'd night 
King Lear, ii. }. 
EVENING had fallen dark 

as Fred Folly came with 
a light tread and swing 
ing walk up the lane, and 
presented himself in the 
parlour of the Royd. He 
was on’ his way to Clen- 
tham from Wales. He 
had not troubled to wire 
for the groom to meet 
him at the station with a conveyance, because 
he desired first of all to bave a_ talk with 
Nebo; and then he felt inclined for the walk 
home, as a relaxation after many hours spent in 
the train. 

Nebo was in the little parlour, without a 
light, although the lamp stood on the table. 
He had been engaged on some calculations, 
till the darkness fell too deep for him to 
distinguish his figures. Then, instead of light- 
ing the lamp and prosecuting his work, he had 
lapsed into moody meditation. 

He had thus sat for some time, inactive, 
when he was roused by the cheery voice of 
Fred, who burst in as a rush of east wind, 
and said, “ Nebo, old boy, I have seen Bessie ! 
She is uncommonly well, surprisingly pretty, and 
in very decent quarters, with worthy people. 
She is tarrying at Bwlch only till you fetch 
her away.” 

“T cannot fetch her till Monday.” 
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By S. Baring-Gould, Author of 
‘*Mehalah,”’ ‘‘ Court Royal,” 
-Etc. 


“Nebo! we have settled everything between 
us. I am going to the West Indies so soon 
as ever my friend, Mr. Reginald Oswestry, 
returns thence. I purpose taking his place, 
and by that time your Ass will be trotting 
forward on all fours. Bessie, of course, will go 
with me.” 

‘[T do not see.” Nebo broke out forthwith, 
‘I do not see why you should take my sister, 
and [ should be regarded as unfit for yours.” 

“(Good heavens!” exclaimed Fred aghast, 
and falling back a step. “What are you think- 
ing of?) This would never do.” 

“Why not?” 

“it impossible! 

“Why so! Why am not I suitable tor your 
sister, if mine is suitable for you! 

He was in an angry mood and blazed out 

“Old fellow,” said Fred gravely, “have you 
spoken to Miss Folly of this ?” 

“Ves, I have. Why is she ‘ Miss Folly’ to 
me, and my sister only ‘ Bessie’ to you?” 

“Your sister is engaged to me. Mine never, 
by any possibility, can be nearer to you than 
she is now.’ 

“Why so? I have spoken—or I tried to 
speak, and she stopped me. Am [I a leper, that 
[ should be kept at a distance?” 

“What did my sister say to you!” asked 
Fred coldly. 

“She said that she had given her heart to 
someone else,” burst forth the young nailer. 
“That was a mere put off. I know it.” 

“Tt was not so. It is true.” 

“T do not believe it. It was a put off. 

Fred was now angry. 

“Nebo,” said he, “I forgive, because you 

















are in a passion, this discourtesy, this refusal 
to believe either my word or that of my 
sister. [| will not insist on this point. But 
allow me to say a few plain words, and do 
not be irritated out of reason if they be not 
to your liking.” 

There was, as Fred knew, no advantage in 
arguing against an idea that Nebo had once 
taken into his head. He, therefore, waived 
aside the fact of Sylvia’s attachment to Reginald 
Oswestry, and no more alluded to it. 


“There are,” said he, seating himself, 
“other reasons why what is possible for me 
is not possible for you. Bessie is gentle and 
pliable. You are stubborn and _ intractable. 


You and my sister belong to totally different 
cultural levels. You know absolutely nothing 
of the world in which her ideas and feelings 
move ; you know no more of it than does the 
miner of the flora and fauna of the surface of 
the earth. The facts with which you are in- 
timately acquainted are facts of the highest 
value, but they do not compose the whole 
sum of the facts that go to make up compre- 
hensive knowledge. Those who live in the 
higher social sphere have had no acquaint- 
ance with such truths as you can bring up 
from your depths, and it is most important 
that they should be made to appreciate your 
contribution. Their knowledge has been im- 
perfect and limited as has been yours. Each 
must make allowance for social facts and social 
forces with which he has no experimental 
acquaintance. You, my dear Nebo, to change 
the similitude, think that by tugging at certain 
threads you can unravel and then remake the 
entire texture of our social economy, the result 
of centuries of accumulation of experience, and 
correction of errors. You know only the warp, 
and nothing of the woof of civilised existence. 
If you should succeed in your efforts, the result 
would be but a hank of raw yarn, the fibres 
of organised social life all reduced to impotence. 
You will not see, and you cannot be brought 
to admit, that there are crcss-threads without 
which no texture is possible. You and my 
sister would for ever be traversing each other’s 
ideas and habits of theught.” 

“You are wrong, egregiously wrong,” said 
Nebo; “she has taken up all my ideas, and 
is helping me to carry them out 

“But without giving up her own opinions. 
She always admits that there are correlative 
How could you expect that my sister, 
with her liberal mind and broad views, should 
agree with you, strong and intense indeed, but 
essentially narrow? There, old boy, take what 
i have said in good part. Let us have a light. 
It is almost pitch dark in here.” 


verities, 
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The young nailer struck a match, and kindled 
the lamp. 

When he had turned it up, and the room 
was filled with light, Fred exclaimed, “There 
is a face at the window !” 

“Where? Of what sort?” 

“It is gone now. It was a man’s face.” 

Without a further word, Nebo ran from the 
room and dashed out at the front door, where 
he halted on the step for some moments pry 
ing into the night. All at once, he turned 
back and shouted, “There is a skulking rascal 
about—I see him—bent on mischief,” and he 
sprang past the window. 

At once Fred called to the hind: “Hand! 
a lantern quick! There are rogues on the 
premises!” and he also dashed forth. 

Like Nebo, he stood for a minute in the 
doorway, looking out, and recovering his eyes 
from the glare of the lamp. 

Then he heard a ery from his friend for 
help, a cry also of pain; and he plunged away 
in the direction he had seen Nebo take and 
whence the call rang. 

At once he received a blow on the head, and 
in the uncertain light perceived the forms of 
men. Happily, he had been wearing a hard 
felt hat, which he had not removed on enter 
ing the honse and whilst talking with Nebo, 
and this materially broke the force of the 
blow, which crushed in the top. However, it 
sent Fred reeling backwards, but he was 
sufficiently alert to leap to the rear and plant 
himself against a brick wall, that was covered 
with ivy, before the stroke could be repeated. 

Next moment a cudgel crashed against the 
wall, but did not touch him. 

He had the advantage of his assailants, in 
that he was in obscurity, whereas their figures 
stood out against the dim light of the night 

“Come on!” roared one of the men; “let’s 
make an end of him and lis—co-operative.” 

“That’s for the nails in my feet!” shouted 
another in unmistakable Irish brogue. 

The men—or one of them—had clearly mis- 
taken him for Nebo. 

Quick as thought, Fred evaded the stroke 
levelled at him, by darting between the two 
fellows and planting a couple of rapid blows 
with his fist in the face of the one, making 
him stagger back, and drop his stick in the 
effort to protect bis eyes 

Instantly Fred, who heard the fall of the 
weapon, stooped to secure it for himself, and it 
was well tor him that he did so, for at the 
same moment the Irish ruftian dealt a swinging 
side-blow with all his force, intending to catch 
him on the neck or ear and fell him. Owing, 
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however, to Fred being bowed, the blow swept 
over his back and struck the second assailant, 
who bellowed like a bull. 

Unable to find the fallen cudgel, Fred 
grappled with the Irishman, and attempted to 
wrench his weapon from him, but found his 
powers inadequate. His opponent had nerves 
of iron, and Fred’s sole advantage over him 
consisted in his superior agility. 

“Settle him, Pat!” shouted a voice from the 
dark in the direction that had been taken by 


Nebo; “it’s the rich beggar. Don’t let him 
escape. He it is who with his brass supports 


the whole bag of tricks.” 
tramp of this third man 
came running up. 

Fred was still struggling with the Irishman, 
giipping the cudgel, and determined, if he 
could not twist it out of his hands, at least to 
prevent it from being used against him. 


Then the heavy 
was audible as he 


The other man who had assailed him at the 
first was for the moment incapable of con- 
tinuing the attack, but the third, who had 


been engaged with Nebo, was close at hand. 

Fred shouted for assistance, and at the same 
moment from round the house came the hind 
with a lantern in one hand and a pitchfork in 
the other. Simultaneously could be heard the 
galloping of some beast and the harsh cry of a 
man urging it along, also the rattle of cart- 
wheels in the lane. At one and the 
instant the third man arrived within striking 
distance of Fred, both of whose hands were 
engaged with the Irishman’s stick, so that he 
was defenceless, and Hand as well came up and 
set down his lantern that he might grasp the 
pitchfork with left and right hand at 
Indistinctly seen by the light of the lantern, 
the grey form of a shaggy ass visible, 
rapidly approaching. 

Another moment, and the thick head of the 
ass struck the third man in the back as he 
raised a hand armed with a knife to stab at 
Fred, and with the impetus precipitated him 
forward. The pitchfork was sharply wrenched 
from the hands of the hind, and the ruffian 


same 


once. 


WAS 


fell as a log on the ground. 
It was all the work of a moment. 
None present seemed to know what had 


happened, till the ass, planting its feet on the 
soil in stubborn resolution to go no further, 
strained its neck and brayed vociferously. 

Then Pat Murphy and his fellow ran for their 
lives. 

By the lantern light could be seen a body 
prostrate on the ground. 

“Stand over him. Do not let him rise,” 
ordered Fred. “I must go to Nebo.” Then he 
called, “Nebo! Nebo! Where are you?” 


THE QUIVER. 


A faint voice replied, and a few quick steps 
brought him to his friend, 
against the hedge. 

“ Are you hurt, old chap?” he asked, anxiously, 

“Saach has had his knife into me,” answered 
the young nailer. “He has discharged his debt, 
as he promised, and has done for me.” 

“Here, put your arm over my shoulder. 
you walk? I will support you. 
ing much ?” 

“Everything swims,” said Nebo. 

“Make an effort to reach the house.” Fred 
sustained the wounded man: and: as he did go 
became aware, by the uncertainty of his tread, 
how serious the case was. 

When he reached the lantern that was on the 
ground, he saw a dark body lying there motion. 
less, with the prostrate form of Abraham Allfours 
wriggling about it, and the head and shoulders of 
Hand bowed over it. 

“Sir,” said the hind, raising himself, “it is 
Adonijah Saach. The ass butted into him and 
pitched him forward against my fork, and one of 
the prongs ’as gone into ‘is heye, and killed ’im 
dead as a door nail.” 

“Wun’erful, this ere ass be, Neddy,” threw in 
the cripple ; “to know as ’ee did where to ‘it ‘im, 
and ’ow to do it! The world would be a different 
and a wusser if it weren’t for hasses.” 

“Abraham,” said Fred, “get into your cart 
again, and go for a doctor and the police.” 

“Send also for Miss Folly. I must see her— 
at once,” said Nebo faintly. 

“ Mount a horse and ride to Clentham,” ordered 
Fred, and then to his friend: “Now come on, 
and let me bind you up, and do for you what I 
can.” 

“You cannot do much,” answered Nebo, 
“ Adonijah has paid up his score. Only, for 
pity’s sake, don’t let the Co-operative Associa- 
tion fail for lack of me.” 


who was lying 


Can 
Are you bleed- 


CHAPTER XLV. 


“4 DEAL 0’ THINGS BELONGING TO ALL THINGS.” 


A HE surgeon arrived and examined Nebo. 
The had 


latter received the thrust of 

a long and sharp knife in his side. To 

what extent a vital organ had _ been 

lacerated the doctor was not able to pronounce. 
He, however, gave no hopes of recovery. 

Having done for him what he could, the medical 
ofticer turned his attention to Adonijah Saach, 
who was undoubtedly dead. 

Struck from behind by the donkey's head as the 
beast was galloping, he had been thrown headlong 
upon the pitchfork, and one of the prongs, entering 
the left eye, had penetrated to the brain and had 
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“Fred sustained the wounded man.” 
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caused instantaneous death. The man. still 
clutched the knife wherewith he had stabbed 


his stepson, and purposed striking Fred Folly. 

The police constable made his survey, and 
departed to endeavour to trace the two men who 
had escaped; but one policeman was left in the 
house to eat his supper, and to wander aimlessly 
about the premises. 

Presently Sylvia arrived, and was immediately 
ushered by her brother into the room where Nebo 
lay. 

She was profoundly affected, both through horror 
at the crime committed, and with pity for the 
young man. 

Fred also, who had a tender heart, was hardly 
able to control his emotion. Nebo had not spoken 
for some time. He had been awaiting the arrival 
of Sylvia. 

When she entered, a slight colour tinged his 
cheeks. “I have put you to considerable incon- 
venience,” he said, “in bringing you here, Miss 
Folly, at this time of night.” 

“Oh, Nebo! it is indeed no trouble at all. I 
am so unbappy about you.” 

“ At this time of night,” pursued he, regardless 
of the interruption. “But I desired to ask your 
pardon for having caused you annoyance by my 
presumption—that is, supposing it was presump- 
tion. But I am at the bottom of the mine, and 
you are on the mountain top.” 

‘[ did not say that, old fellow,” interposed 
Fred, distressed at the reference. “ My meaning 
was, that you and Sylvia must view matters in 
ditferent aspects.” . 

“Tt is all the same. We could not see things 
differently if we did not occupy different situa- 
tions.” He turned his face to Sylvia. “I have 
listened patiently to your brother’s arguments 
against my presumption in raising my eyes to you, 
from the bottom of the mine, but I cannot admit 
that his arguments carry any weight. However, 
that is over now. You put me aside with a 
frivolous excuse of an engagement.” 

“Tt was a real excuse, Nebo.” 

“Tt was an excuse,” he went on, 
actually you did not care for me, did not value 
me.” 

“That is not 


“ because 


true, Nebo. That is absolutely 


false,” exclaimed Sylvia, as the tears flowed from 
her® eyes, and her bosom heaved with sobs. 


“Nebo, you never said a more untrue word, never 
formed a more unjust opinion. I have valued you 
ever since that drive we had together to Broms- 


grove. I felt then that you had a message to my 
heart, and you delivered it. I have been a 
different girl ever since. Nebo, indeed, indeed, 


I have valued you.” 
Still weeping, she tock his hand. “I have ad- 
mired, and respected you, and | have followed you.” 








THE QUIVER. 


* Yes.” he said, “ I have shown you where your 
duty lay, and you have done what you could. My 
words fell on good ground and bore fruit. But [ 
am only a common nailer.” 

“ Nebo, the Apostles were common fishermen 
and tax-gatherers ; but their message has sounded 
through the world, and has converted the nations 
And what is true in your teaching will never die. 
It will reach fresh ears, receive accomplishment in 
unexpected places, and will conquer all opposition 
Only what is limited and imperfect in it will 
slough away.” 

“T have but a single anxiety now,” said the 
dying man, after a “es te 
Association, lest’ it fall to the ground.” 

“It shall not Fred. “I will 
devote my best powers to secure its prosperity, 
and you have initiated me into the work. 

“ And what capital is required—1 will supply,” 
said Sylvia. 

“Capital, capital—that capital— 
meets one even on a death-bed.” Then, in an 
access of impatience, Nebo turned his face to 
the wall. 

Fred touched his sister, as a sign to her to 
desist from speaking. 

They remained silent, with beating 
and anxious minds, observing him. 

Presently they heard him mutter to hinself. 
“After all—there must be some money in it, 


pause ; about my 


do so,” said 


nightmare 


hearts 


or how else are the nails to be paid for! 
Crooked as the world is, we must have 
tortuous ways. Capital is the life-blood of 
the system—the pity of it!” 

Then he was silent again. 

They saw, after a while, that he moved 


convulsively, bus whether this was due to pain 
or to impatience they could not. judge. 


“Shall I fetch the doctor?” whispered 
Sylvia. 

Nebo overheard her, and turned sharply, 
“Po not worry me with doctors. They can 


profit nothing.” 

He put his hand over his eyes. 

“Is the light teasing you! Shall I move the 
lamp?” asked Sylvia. 

“No,” answered he, somewhat irritably, “I 
want more light—I am beginning to see—I see 
—I do see now.” 

“What do you see?” asked Fred gently. 

“ Problems, where human society is concerned, 
are not quite so simple as I supposed, and to 
be settled by rule of thumb.” 

Then he became restless, and attempted to 
raise himself in the bed. Fred bent over him, 
and endeavoured to pacify him with kind and 
soothing words, but he tossed and heaved him- 
self on his hands and said, “ Mr. Folly, sir!” 
“Yes, old fellow.” 
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“Ther deal o things belonging to all 
things e said with great intensity—then 
collapsed, nk back in the bed, and was 
till 

Fred uined bowed over him for a minute 
without speaking. Then he rose slowly, turned 
to SY with tears in his eyes and said, 
( i i 

{nd t Te her tears Sylvia saw her 
vrothe face transformed. In it were a 
strengt wd resolution such as had not been 
there of old, but which she had seen drawing 
to the birth, slowly. Now it was present, full 
vorh 
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‘Sylvia,’ said Fred, as he laid his hand on 
the body of his friend, “our Nebo has done 
much for us—nay, he has done everything. 
There is one thing to be effected now. — [ shall 
not go to the West Indies. Some of those 
social difficulties you dreaded are done aw iy. l 
alone hold the threads of this scheme of my 
lrother—my dear, dear brother here departed- 
in my hand. I cannot, I will not leave. Here 
[ remain, and with Bessie at my side will face 
the world. He has left me as a legacy his 
work to be carried on to accomplishment, 
and, God helping me, I will do it!” 


THE END. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 


By a Leading Temperance Advocate. 


A NOTABLE GOOD TEMPLAR. 

N the ranks of that world-wide Temper- 
ance organisation, the Independent Order 
of Good Templars, Mr. William Suther- 
land, Grand Secretary, is most deservedly 

esteemed. He has been connected’ with 
Templary for upwards of thirty years, and 
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MR. W. SUTHERLAND. 
has served the Order with a zeal and devo- 
tion rarely, if ever, surpassed. He comes of 
a good teetotal stock, for his parents and 


grandparents were abstainers. The office of 
Grand Secretary carries no emolument, but 
it does entail very great labour and much 


sacrifice. At the recent sitting of the Grand 
Lodge at Exeter Mr. Sutherland was 
presented with an address and a_ purse of 
hundred and fifty guineas, the 
scribers representing all ranks of Templary 
and their subscriptions varying in amount 
from sixpence to ten pounds. Mr. Edward 
Wood, J.P., in making the presentation, 
paid a warm tribute to Mr. Sutherland’s 
labours as a Temperance reformer, making 
special mention of his earnest work as Hon- 
orary Secretary of the Temperance Orphanage. 
Mr. Sutherland has for many years taken an 
active share in the public life of Marylebone, 


one sub- 


and upon its creation as a Metropolitan 
Borough he was elected a member of the 
council, and did effective work as chairman 


of the Electric Lighting Committee. 
now chairman of the Improvements and 
Housing Committee. As a speaker Mr, 
Sutherland’s services are in constant request. 
He is able to adapt himself to any audience, 
and the thoroughness of his advocacy soon 
stirs up the enthusiasm of his hearers. At 
the time of our sending this to the press he 
is laid aside, suffering from overwork, but it 
is earnestly hoped that he will 


He is 


soon be 


restored to his accustomed vigour to serve 
the many causes which he loves so well. 
THE RETURN OF THE TROOPS. 
“The blessing of Peace” will bring with 
it the return of the brave men who have 


been fighting for King and country for so 


many weary months; and the soldiers of 
the King are entitled to, and will un- 


doubtedly receive, a most enthusiastic wel- 
come home. The public, however, will have 
much to answer for if the temptation to 
drink is recklessly put in the way of the 
soldiers. The Commander-in-Chief and many 
of the best friends of the Army have already 
spoken out on this important matter, and 
Temperance workers should do their utmost 
in their several localities to see that in any 
public festivities the soldiers are protected 
from the drink temptation. 


“BRING A FRIEND.” 


An experiment has recently been made in 
a well-worked Temperance society in a 
London suburb, which would like to 
see widely imitated. It was decided to have 
on a given night an “invitation” meeting. 
Special cards of invitation were sent to the 
whole of the members, and the intimation 
was conveyed that each member accepting 
the invitation would be expected to “bring a 
friend,” and no member would be admitted 
unless accompanied by ‘fa friend.” A very 
large gathering was the result. Light 
refreshments were provided. Two | short 
speeches were given, one welcoming the 
“friends” and explaining the objects of the 
society; the other, a strong appeal to the 
“friends” to become members. <A 
able response was made to this appeal, and 
the experiment, which was rather coldly re- 
ceived when first proposed, fully justified itself. 


one 


consider- 
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‘““WHERE ARE THE YOUNG MEN ? 


address 
noticed 


accustomed to 
meetings must have 
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Temperance 


are 
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that very few young men are to be found 
present. Cannot some special effort be made 
during the ensuing season of indoor meet- 
ings to specially cater for young men? The 
which are now so 
seem to in- 


services ‘for men only,” 
general in worship, 
dicate that men like a meeting to themselves, 
and the Temperance societies in town 
parishes might find it possible to have an 
occasional meeting for men only. The 
speakers would have little difficulty in show- 
ing how helpful Temperance is to any young 
man anxious to make his way in the world. 


places of 


OPEN-AIR LANTERN SERVICES. 

associate a lantern 
where such 
have been a 
school 


One does not usually 
service with the open air, but 
tried they 
great market square, a 
playground abutting on a main thoroughfare, 
or an open space in which an audience can 
be gathered without any danger of being 
disturbed by the carriage traffic, is of course 
essential. There are now to be had an 
abundance of well-painted lantern slides con 
teaching, and 
show 


services have been 


SUCCESS. A 


veying Temperance 


the novelty of an _ outdoor 
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the Children,” were very widely circulated, 
and exercised considerable influence’ in 
arousing public opinion. Her memory will 
long be treasured by those who were per- 
mitted to be associated with her in the 
Master’s work. 


A WOMAN’S WORD TO WORKERS. 

The very last tract written by Mrs. Craw- 
ford was one explaining the provisions of 
the Children’s Bill, and calling upon the 
people to welcome its enforcement. The 
closing sentence of her appeal is typical of 
Mrs. Crawford’s aptitude for saying the right 


word in the right way and at the right 
time: ‘The pressure put on the Govern- 


regard to the sale of drink to 
children was unprecedented. It had its 
effects, or we could not have secured any- 
thing. The lesson for us is to continue the 
pressure, and to increase the pressure, until 
we make our legislators understand that the 
country is determined that as much care shall 
be taken to safeguard the children as has been 
taken in the past to safeguard ‘the trade.’” 


ment in 





never fails to attract a large audi- 
With the aid of a_ small 
well-known 
hymns and songs a most successful 


ence, 


choir to lead a few 


hour may be spent. 





A LOSS TO IRELAND. 

The ranks of the Temperance 
workers in Ireland have suffered a 
heavy loss by the death of Mrs. 
Alfred Dublin. For 
the greater part of her life she had 


Craw ford, of 


been a keen Temperance worker. 
She was the first President of the 
Methodist Women’s Total Abstin- 
ence Union, and was a leading 


worker in connection with the 
Methodist Church, St. Stephen's 
Dublin. In 1898 Mrs. Craw- 
ford gave evidence before the Royal 
Licensing 
under 
Peel. 
Her evidence showed the great need 


Green, 


Liquor 
Laws, which sat in London 
Viscount 


Commission on 
the presidency of 
for some measure to prevent the 
drink to children. Mrs. 
Crawford was the moving spirit in 
the formation of the Dublin United 
Committee for the Prevention of 
the Sale of Drink to Children, and 
with her co-Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
J. B. Moriarty, worked incessantly 
until the new law was placed upon 
the statute book. Her touchingly 
tracts, ‘‘Give the Chil- 
** Concerning 


sale of 


persuasive 


dren a Chance,” and 
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A STORY OF A MATABELE RISING. 





By Edward Rowan. 


fontein with long, worried, and 

thoughtful strides. The place was 
a small handful of little buildings—mere huts 
built of the everlasting corrugated iron 
with which Britons map out fresh tracts of 
Empire on unwilling veldt and _ prairie—and 
dropped down carelessly a score or two of 
miles from Buluwayo. 

Here dwelt some three hundred men—English, 
Scotch, and a dash of Irish to make the whole 
run easily—and about half as many women 
and children—exiles from a Homeland the far 
end of a.long steamer route, in the cause 
of Empire and civilisation. Here they lived 
and worked and fought, cheerfully sacrificing 
their own lives to pave the road, that future 
generations might fling their haunts a little 
further north or south or east or west. Thus 
they stood guard on the Empire’s frontier 
walls, forgotten by those at home, except 
when fever or native assegai brought them 
temporary fame. 

It was, then, hardly the place in which you 
would expect to find a young English clergy- 
man, especially one just from college, with 
the honours still hanging over him like a 
pleasant burden. But his eager, active nature 
shrank from the idea of settling down to a 


si IS Reverence of ‘ Ours’” strode down 
- the main and only street of Ma- 


quiet life in some country parish; so he volun- 
teered for mission work, and found himself 
in a parish a few dozen times the size of 
London, with Mafontein as its centre. Of 
course, he had another name besides “His 
Reverence of ‘Ours.’” In fact, his occasional 
letters were addressed to ** Rev. John Hartley,” 
but such a title was deemed somewhat stiff 
and formal in Mafontein society, which was 
anything but stiff and formal. 

It cannot be said that his first experiences 
among the hardy pioneers were encouraging. 
They yesented his presence among them, taking 
small pains to conceal the fact, and for long 
the Sunday service was held in the presence 
of a congregation which consisted mainly of 
two men, half a dozen women, and about sixty 
benches. For weeks and weeks this went on, 
and the Rev. John Hartley stole about, longing 
to be some good in the place, his big heart 
just breaking for a word of sympathy and 
cheer or a request for help. 

Then a spell of fever passed over the place, 
and the despised young cleric suddenly 
proved himself both man and brother. For 
weeks straight off he seemed to be always 
awake and about. Visiting, often staggering 
with fatigue, from hut to hut; sitting up all 
night by the restless couch of those who 
tossed in the burning grip of the dread visitor; 





























galloping his hardest over long, weary, mo- 
notonous miles to fetch such rude comforts 
as Bulawayo afforded, he won his way into 
the hearts of the hardy settlers, Henceforth 
he was the most popular man in the place, 
and the men would have gone anywhere or 
done anything at his slightest nod. Deeds 
had accomplished for him what eloquence 
had failed to do, and *“* His Reverence” made 
a note of the fact for future reference. 

Colonel Foster, late of the Dragoons, and 
later still the organiser and leader of the 
local Irregular Horse, was among the first to 
express the feelings of Mafontein to Mr. 
Hartley. 

“Look here, Hartle 7, you're a brick. You're 
as good a fellow as any of us—only better. 
My men are just ready to do anything and 
everything for you, and we thought perhaps 
you wouldn’t be offended if we invited you 
to become Honorary Chaplain to the Lrregulars. 
We never had a chaplain before, and = are 
hardly likely to have one again, but we do 
want to feel that you belong to us... . 
Why! bless the man, what’s the matter with 
him? I believe he’s going to faint.” 

The matter was easily explained ; for, having 
nursed the others through the fever, the 
young cleric himself went down with it. For 
days he battled and fought, and for days all 
Mafontein stood at his door eager for news. 
At last the crisis was over strength gradually 
ceturned, and ** His Reverence of * Ours’ ” rose 
from his couch the best-loved man in the 
district. 

At the time at which this story begins he is 
coming down the dusty, sun-scorched road, 
and is met by Colonel Foster. Off comes the 
latter’s broad felt hat. It is only raised on two 
occasions : when the Mafontein amateur band— 
a battered cornet, two banjos, and a violin— 
plays **God save the King,” and when he 
meets ** His Reverence.” 

Morning, Hartley. This is bad news. The 
‘boys’ at the mines have gone off in a body, 
and, if all I hear from native and other 
sources is correct, a Matabele rising is to 
be the next social’ event. Now, my worst 
enemy can’t call call me a coward, though I 
may be everything else, but I don’t like the 
outlook at all. There are thousands of these 
jack fiends ail yelling’ for our blood, and 
they'll surround and cut off this place before 
you know which way up you're standing. We 
can muster about three hundred rifles, inelud- 
ing my own troop of Irregulars, and there isa 
Maxim with a few belts full of ammunition. 
But then our stores and ammunition are 
awfully limited. Sooner or later we must go 
under, for Buluwayo will have its hands too 
full to assist us, and then” (with a sobbing 
catch in his voice) ** the women and children 
you know, old fellow. I don’t care a blank 
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cartridge for myself, but I've seen a native 
rising with its attendant massacre of helpless 
women and children before, and—God be mer- 
ciful to me if Vim afraid !—I don’t want to 
see another.” 

While he had been talking thus, with his 
back turned to the open veldt, a horseman 
had staggered and stumbled towards them. 
His horse was blown and trembling, and 
the man himself wore an expression of mingled 
determination and horror. Blood from a 
wound in his back trickled down and mingled 
with the blood which was flowing freely from 
a gaping wound on his steed’s flank. Tumbling 
awkwardly from the saddle, he jerked a stiff 
arm towards his hat and gasped rather than 
spoke. 

“It's all up, sir! They've risen and sworn to 
slay every white man in Rhodesia. Uve had to 
ride like anything, sir, and came away with a 
send-off of assegais. They’ve assembled about 
thirty miles away, and, | believe, are coming 
over here to-night.” 

“All right, Terry, thanks. Run down to 
my quarters, and they'll attend to you. Tell 
Jackson to come to me at once.” 

Then, seeing that the man hesitated, 
there anything else?” 

*“ Well, yes, sir, if I might make so bold. 
Don’t let it get into any of your English 
letters about my scratch on the back. You 
see, sir, a wound in the back never looks 
quite right. Looks as if yer face was turned 
the wrong way. Why, sir, it ‘ud break the 
hearts of the old folks at home if they knew 
I'd got an assegai in the back! They'd never 
‘old up their ’eads again. Almost the last 
thing Dad said was, *Now, my boy, I may 
never see yer face no more, but remember 
this. Keep all the commandments, especially 
the one about never running away.” 

Don’t worry about that, Terry. Why, 
man, you've been a hero, and I'm as_ proud 
as anything of you!” 

“Thanks, sir, but getting hit while my 
back was turned to run worries me. You 
know, sir, *His Reverence’—beg pardin, Mr. 
Hartley—has been teachin’ me to. pray lately, 
and” (this rather quietly and bashfully) ** after 
I've thought of mother and father, I says, 
‘And, O God, keep me from ever running 
away!’ If I gets the chance, I'll die with 
my face the right way round—I will, really, 
sir.” 

Then he painfully jerked his hand up again, 
and limped slowly away with the bridle 
tucked under his arm. 


Is 


Twelve hours later, much had been done. 
Colonel Foster had set all the men to work. 
Some had hastily thrown up earthworks, 
others had formed stout barbed wire fences. 
outside, while others had placed the Maxim 
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in a commanding position. ‘ His Reverence 
of ‘Ours’” had thrown off his coat, and with 
arms which, thanks to the old athletic days 
at Eton and Oxford, compared favourably 
with the strongest among them, had picked 
and shovelled two men’s share. Then he had 
gone back to his own rude for a 
quiet contemplation of the situation. 

He reached down his Bible, and, opening 
almost at random, turned to the first chapter 
of Joshua. ‘ Be not afraid, neither be thou 
dismayed: for the Lord thy God is with 
thee whithersoever thou goest.” 

Then he started thinking aloud, as was his 
habit. ‘* Well, if man’s help fails, God is ever 
present and all powerful. He can help us 
through even this difficulty, if He sees that 
it is best for us and the rest of humanity 
that we should escape. We must just quit 
ourselves like men, as the grand old Apostle 
said so long ago. Now what can I do? Foster 
won't let me handle a rifle, except in the last 
extremity. Says jobs like that are disrepu- 
table and not sufficiently dignified for his 
chaplain. But surely God has work for me!” 

Then he fell upon his knees. 

Half an hour later an orderly from Colonel 
Foster knocked at a rough on which 
was painted, *‘Rev. John Hartley.” There was 
no reply, and, pushing the door open, the mes- 
senger discovered that the place was empty. 

The news was quickly taken back, but, con- 
cluding that “*His Reverence” was somewhere 
in the township, trying to amuse the children 
or comfort the women, the Colonel thought 
no more of the matter. 


quarters 


door 


It was almost piteh dark, and as Trooper 
Thornton, at his post half a mile out of the 
town, leaned on his horse, the feeling of 
solitude soaked in and permeated his whole 
body, till the depression told heavily on his 
usually intrepid nature. If the Matabele 
arrived that night, his chance of escape would 
be small, and the little girl at home might 
wait long for a lover who could never return. 
His instructions were to fire two shots if 
he saw any Matabele, and then to gallop his 
hardest into town; but he knew that in the 
darkness a native might creep up and, before 
a shot could be fired, stab him from behind. 

Suddenly he started. A figure was moving 
towards him. 

Trooper Thornton brought his Lee-Metford 
up to his shoulder, and, as best he could with 
the sights invisible in the darkness, covered 
the intruder. 

“Take care. 
voice called out, 


It is I—Hartley!” a familiar 
but the strain of the excite- 

ment had been too much for the solitude- 

scared trooper, and he hastily pulled the 

trigger before knowing what he was about. 
A loud groan and then a thud. 
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Realising his awful mistake, the man hur. 
ried forward, and found * His Reverence” on 
the ground, with blood pouring from his 
right thigh. 

His eyes opened with a jerky flicker, and a 
faint, half-open smile brushed over his face, 

“It’s all right, my man. Why, it’s Thornton! 
It was my fault. I should have shouted before, 
Can you carry mein? No Matabele to-night,” 

A little later the men in the earthworks, 
aroused by the shot, were astonished to see 
Trooper Thornton stagger in with their beloved 
chaplain across his shoulders. 

**What’s the matter? What in the world’s 
happened?” But the poor trooper was too 
overcome to do than choke out, while 
unaccustomed tears streamed down his face: 
‘**Fetch the Colonel—quick, and then someone 
kick or shoot me.” 

Colonel Foster hurried up, and Mr. Hartley 
roused himself with a weary smile and gasped 
out, “It’s all right—they won’t attack—gone 
back—iny fault—Thornton’s a_ brick,” and then 
he went off in a stupor. 


more 


A day or two later he had sufficiently re- 
covered to tell his tale. of his 
influence with the natives, many of whom 
he had nursed or helped in various difficulties, 
he had stolen from the town and tramped out 
to meet them. He had talked with the chiefs, 
pointing out that the English were anxious to 
treat them well and make them happy. If they 
would give up the struggle, and let those who 
had been working at the mines come back, 
he would answer for their treatment. 

The result was that the Matabele, the first 
fierce excitement being over, had listened to 
the man whom they had learned to love, and 
assented to his propositions. 

‘**Why, Hartley,” said the Colonel, ‘ how- 
ever did you get the idea?” 

“Tt wasn’t my idea—it was God's,” was 
the quiet reply. ‘I prayed for peace, and 
He has sent it.” 

‘I have never seen a prayer answered like 
that before.” 

**No, nor have I. 
answered.” 


Conscious 


But I knew it awzould be 


In the blackest and slummiest district in 
one of the largest English towns lives and 
works a clergyman, still quite young, named 
John Hartley. His zeal and self-sacrifice have 
already won attention, and some have dubbed 
him “The Bishop of the Slums.” 

From his watch-chain dangle and jingle a 
bronze cross and a curiously misshapen piece 
of lead. If you ask him what the latter is, 
he says it was a bullet that he once stopped 


with his thigh. More than that he will not 
tell, and you must ask a certain Colonel 


Foster if you want to hear the full story. 
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A Blind Chaplain. 
j= the Senate of the United States 


is in session, every time the body is 
called to order by the Vice-President 
of the United States, a venerable 
man, with snow-white beard and 
hair, arises from his seat in the 
front portion of the Senate Chamber, and in a 
yw but clear voice offers a prayer that the de- 
liberations may be guided by wisdom from above. 


Although he is called upon to perform this oftice 
frequently over one hundred times during the ses 


sion, he speaks extemporaneously, and frequently 
includes a reference te some prominent event or 





personage which is in the minds of the people at 
the time. No matter how bitter may be the dis 
cussion among the Senators,or how exciting may be 
the topics upon which they deliberate, the prayer 
of the chay n is always received with the most 
respectful attention by men of all creeds, for perhaps 
no ma nnected with the American public service 
is more highly esteemed than the Rev. W. H. Mil- 
burn, the Chaplain of the Senate. One reason for 
he deep fe ¢ shown to him by the members of 
the various political parties is the affliction under 
which he suffers, for he is totally blind. When 
but fi years old, he was stricken with the dis- 

se that rendered him sightless Yet he passed 
through school and _ colle and fitted himself 
for the ministry. Only a close examination of 


his features, however, would betray the fact that 
he is sightless, for his senses of touch and hearing 
become so acute that he can proceed any- 
where in the Senate Chamber with little difficulty, 
and goes in and out usually unaided, unless some 
of his friends join him for the sake of a stroll 
und friendly chat. Dr. Milburn may be called one 
of the ndmarks of the American Congress, for 
iis term of service has continued nearly sixty 


years. S tors and members of the House of 
Repr itives who served when Dr. Milburn was 
first elected its chaplain have long since given up 
this office or have died. Among the thousands 

persons filled positions in the great public 
uuildings in Washington none are holding office 
who served when he uttered his first prayer in 


1846. His selection as chaplain originated in an 
ting way. While attending a conference 
of the Methodist Church, of which he is a member, 


he was ask¢ to deliver a sermon on board a 








TER’S NAME. 


steamer on the Ohio River, at which a number of 
members of Congress were present. During the 
sermon he took occasion to call attention to the 
great responsibility of the public men in office, 
and his remarks so impressed the Congressmen 
that they requested him to be a candidate for 
the office. After serving two or three years, he 
resigned his position, but was again elected in 
1853, and a third time in 1885. Since then he has 
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DOR. MILBURN, CHAPLAIN OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


continuously served, and will doubtless hold the 
position as long as he is able to perform the 
duties. Dr. Milburn has known intimately nearly 
every American statesman of note, and his stories 
of great debates and other scenes in Congress 
in the past, especially during the Civil War, have 
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entertained many of the younger members of both 
Senate and House of Representatives. He has be- 
come familiar with the different Senators merely 
by hearing the sound of their voice, and knows 
where the desk of each one is located. He is 
very well informed oh the topics of the day, as 
members of his family read to him out of the 
newspapers and current books. Except for his 
affliction, Dr. Milburn, although over seventy years 
of age, retains excellent health, and frequently 
walks from his home in Washington to the Capitol 
building, sometimes attended by a member of his 
family, but oftener alone. He is known throughout 
the United States as ‘‘The Blind Chaplain of the 
Senate,” although his first service was in the 
House of Representatives. Visitors to Washing- 
ton are almost as much interested in him as in 
the President and other prominent public officials. 


The Ascent towards Unity. 


ON a summer morning bands of tourists start 
for the ascent of Snowdon from points many 
miles apart. Some start with their faces turned 
to the east, some to the west, some to the north, 
and some to the south. They have not seen each 
other's faces or heard each other's voices. But 
when they begin to climb every step they take 
brings them by so much nearer to each other. As 
they approach the summit they come within sight 
of each other, and when that summit is reached they 
stand there as one band, comparing notes on their 
journey, bathed in the same sunlight, refreshed by 
the same breeze, and their eyes gladdened by the 
same glorious landscape. So is it with the sons of 
God upon earth. They seem far apart as they 
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follow the same routine of Christian duty. But 
the higher they rise in the Divine life the closer 
they come to each other: “unhappy divisions” 
are forgotten in the joys of the common ascent. 
and when the Height is reached, the ** multitude 
which no man can number” will have but one 
song on their lips and one vision to make then 
rejoice together. 


Scatheless at Trafalgar. 

NEARLY a century ago an oflicer of rank in the 
Royal Navy was shocking a civilian friend, from 
whom he had been separated for some years, by 
the multitude of profane expressions with which 
he garnished his conversation. The civilian ven- 
tured to remonstrate with this son of the sea, 
for whom he had otherwise a high regard, It 
would spoil this authentic story to finish it in 
other than the naval officer's own words. “ Sir. 
an officer cannot live at sea without swearing, 
If we were not to swear, our men would take 
us for lubbers, stare in our faces, and leave us 
to do our commands ourselves. I never knew but 
one exception, and that was extraordinary. There 
was a set of fellows, called Methodists, on board the 
Victory, Lord Nelson's ship—to be sure, he was 
rather a religious sort of a man himself—and these 
men never wanted swearing at. The dogs were the 
best seamen on board. They used to meet teo- 
gether to sing hymns, and their commander would 
not allow them to be molested. I have often 
heard them singing away myself, and ‘tis true, 
I assure you, but not one of them was either 
killed or wounded at the battle of Trafalgar. 
though they did their duty as well as any man, 
No, not one of the psalm-singing gentry was even 
hurt; and there the fellows are, swimming away 
in the Bay of Biscay at this very time, sing 
ing like Here, unfortunately, our nautical 
friend’s language ceases to correspond with the 
conversational ideal which had compelled his un- 
willing admiration ; but his quaint tribute cer 
tainly shows the strength and courage of real 
reverence, and adds an unexpected laurel to the 
memory of Nelson. 


A Beautiful Orphan Home. 


REEDHAM ORPHANAGE, situated at Purley, was 
founded sixty-eight years ago by the late Rev. 
Andrew Reed, D.D. Like most charities, it began 
in a small way, in a house at Stamford Hill, where 
it remained until in 1889, through the generosity of 
the public, the present building was erected. The 
charity, which accommodates three hundred chil- 
dren, is unsectarian, children of both sexes from 
all parts of the Kingdom being received. The 
infant of three months is equally eligible for ad- 
mission with children upto the age of eleven years, 
this being the limit. The children are retained until 
they are fifteen, years of age. Out of the 2,152 
children who have entered the institution since 
its foundation, upwards of 1,700 have gone forth 
into the world, morally, physically and mentally 
fitted to take their place as good citizens. Nothing 
could be more gratifying or encouraging than 
the fact that, almost without exception, all have 
obtained good positions, many afterwards remem- 
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SHORT ARROWS. 


old home by contributing towards 





bering thei d 

its maintenance. Quite a lar number of the 
old boys are now engineers, clerks, shopmen, 
wd tradesmen, while many of the girls have 


become Board school teachers, civil service clerks, 
and telegraphists. Besides the ordinary 
all the scholars are taught vocal music and drawing. 


subjects, 


Through the kindness of friends, who provide 
the necessary tuition, many of the elder boys 
and girls play the piano, whilst nearly sixty 
certificates for efficiency in drawing were ob 


held under the 
Education.  In- 


examination 
Board of 


tained at a recent 
regulations of the 


struction in woodwork is also given to the boys 
under the same regulations, for which ‘Ex 
cellent” has been the universal award, The 
elder girls are taught plain cooking, and _re- 
ceive a thorough domestic training. The in- 


stitution itself stands on a hill overlooking Car- 
shalton, Wallington, and Croydon. The Banstead 
Downs are quite close, and on clear days the 
healthier 


Crystal Palace is visible. A spot it 
would be difficult to imagine, or one better 
suited for the rearing of a large family. There 
are large open playgrounds, and a covered play 
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still among the countless thousands those who 
deem it ‘“‘more blessed to give than to receive.” 
The Orphanage is open to inspection at all times 
and nothing gives greater pleasure to the secretary 
and the matron than the receipt of an intimation 
that a lover of the orphans jntends to come and 
see with his or her own eyes the work which is 
being done in the God's little ones 


entrusted to their care. 


interests of 


** Peace hath her Victories 


THE other day, at one of the dinners 
connected with the home-coming of our brave 
soldiers, the champagne was circling freely, and 
the guests (not to mention stronger solicitations) 
were being plied with every sort of wine. One 
fine-looking man—he wasa civilian—sat, cheerful 
as anybody else, with his glass of water by his 
plate, and the assiduous waiters tempted him in 
vain. How few knew the tragedy, grim and insist 
ent, behind that mask of smiling indifference. For 
months that man, rescued from the borderland of 
insanity and death, had been fighting with every 
energy of body, soul, ane spirit the frightful in 


thay 





REEDHAM ORPHANAGE WORKSHOP 


winter months or wet 
The spiritual needs of the children are 
well cared for. There is a beautiful chapel in 
the grounds, where services are conducted by 
students from various colleges, and other volun- 
tary helpers. A goodly number of the residents 
in the neighbourhood attend these services. It 
is a pathetic and touching sight to see the three 
hundred little orphans march to the dining hall 
to partake of their midday meal. They sing grace 
most fervently, as children only can sing it, and 
the sight is one which brings to the onlooker a 
feeling of joy and thankfulness that there are 


shed for use during the 
weather, 


herited and fostered craving for strong drink. He 
knew that the indulgence of one _ half-glass 
would be the prelude to an intoxication that would 
sink him lower than the brutes. But he over 
came, he is overcoming, and by the grace of God 
he will finally conquer. It may be that the 
hardest of earth's present-day battlefields are not 
fought even in South Africa. 


A Fresh Start. 


THE great festival of the Chinese is New Year's Day. 
The time alters each year according to the moon, like 
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our Easter, but the festival is generally celebrated 
about the middle of February. It is considered 
the best time for beginning an undertaking, or 
making a fresh start if one has proved a failure. 
At Wei-Hai-Wei the people, being dissatisfied by 
the occupation of their country by foreign troops 
and by other misfortunes, took it into their heads, 
though it was a time of the year not near to 
the New Year's celebration, that if they could 
have a New Year and make a fresh start things 
mizht go better with them. Accordingly they 
let off crackers, beat gongs, ahd behaved generally 
as if it were New Year's Day. We Christians 
can have this fresh start which the Chinese de- 
sired any time we like. We have only to be 
sorry for our sins and to tell God that we are 
so, and He will forgive us and enable us to do 
better in the future. “Behold, I make all 
things new,” He says, and, indeed, the attractive, 
effective power of the Gospel is that we become 
new creations in Christ Jesus. 


“The Princess of Wales and all the Royal Family.” 


Ir may be permissible to quote a simple but 
hitherto unrecorded saying which has been as- 
cribed to the lady for whom millions of Christian 
people now pray publicly, Sunday by Sunday, as 
the Princess of Wales. Years ago, when Princess 
May was showing two humbler placed friends her 
household treasures at the White Lodge, “ How I 
envy you girls for not having continually to make an 
appearance at functions!” she is reported to have 
exclaimed, with a momentary weariness, perhaps, 
of royal obligations and routine. Do we, who 
benefit, however indirectly, by the exertions which 
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English Royalty, traditionally unselfish, makes on 
our behalf, realise the strain that everlasting 
publicity must place upon the patience and the 
nerves? Do we appreciate the even graver results 
that incessant fuss and homage and excitement 
must have for all but truly Christian and disciplined 
characters? Queen Victoria deigned to state 
plainly her conviction of how spiritually perilous 
she considered her position before the wise 
guidance of her marriage—a mighty monarch at 
eighteen. Surely our prayers for those to whom 
we owe so much should be specially real and heart- 
felt, and not the mere State forms they sometimes 
are. There is a heavy burden laid upon those 
‘“*to whom much is given.” Let us be thankful 
that our rulers bear it so righteously and royally, 
It was an English Princess, Queen Caroline 
Matilda of Denmark, a sister of George III., who 
scribbled the words with a diamond upon the 
window of her castle, ‘‘O keep me innocent; make 
others great.” 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 


THE following is the list of contributions received 
from May 3lst, 1902, up to and including July Ist 
1902. Subscriptions received after this date will 
be acknowledged next month :— 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: An Irish Girl, £1 2s. 64., 
6s.; L. R., Neweastle, 5s.; Omneswood, £1; A Friend 
(H. B.), 5s. The following amounts have been sent 
direct: Lila Noel, £3 5s.; A. B. S., £1; A., £5; Jubilee, 
Se.; H. M., 5e.3 J. B., 5a. 

For The Children’s Country Holidays Fund: A Friend, 
10s.; A Constant Reader of THE QUIVER, Brighton, is. ; 
Ellen Burman, 5s.; M. A. H., 5s.; E. M. B., 3s. 


THE QUIVER BIBLE CLASS. 


BASED ON THE 


QUESTIONS. 

109. In what way were the congregation of Israel assem- 
bled together when they journeyed from place to place? 

110. Who went with Moses to act as a guide to Israel in 
their journeying through the wilderness? 

ill. By what act was every journey of the Israelites 
preceded and finished ? 

112, What fruits are specially mentioned as being 
found by the Israelites in the land of Canaan? 

113. What caused the people of Israel to refuse to go 
into the land of Canaan? 

114. In what way did the Israelites manifest their 
refusal to enter the Promised Land? 

115. What was it caused God to send fiery serpents 
among His people Israel? 

116. In what way was the brazen serpent instrumental 
in saving the lives of the people? 

117. What is worthy of notice in connection with the 
conquest over Sihon, king of the Amorites, and Og, the 
king of Bashan? 

118. In the Sermon on the Mount our blessed Lord bids 
men to be perfect even as God is perfect. Quote passage in 
the Old Testament where God gives the same command. 

"119. How did God promise to guide His people after 
their settlement in the Promised Land? 

120. What instructions were given by Moses as to the 
appointment of a king over the children of Israel? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 944. 
97. The Ten Commandments given on Mount Sinai 
(Ex. xix 5, Deut. iy. 13). 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


98. The first four as setting forth our duty towards 
God, the last six our duty towards our neighbour (St. 
Matt. xxii. 37-40). 

99. Worship to God only, and reverence of His holy 
Name (Ex. xx. 3, 5, 7, 8; St. Matt. iv. 10). 

100. St. Paul calls it “the first commandment with 
promise,” because there is a reward promised to those 
who obey it (Deut. v. 16; and Eph. vi. 2). 

101. By obedience to the tenth commandment, which 
ensures a life of virtue and contentment (Ex. xx. 17). 

102. God wrote the Ten Commandments Himself upon 
two tables of stone, and gave them to Moses (Ex. xxxi. 
18, and xxxii. 16). 

103. His willingness to suffer punishment instead of 
the people (Ex. xxxii. 32, Rom. ix. 3). 

104. The tribe of Levi, who were therefore called upon 
to carry out God’s judgment upon those who had sinned 
(Ex. xxxii. 26-28). 

105. Bezaleel, the son of Uri, of the tribe of Judah, to 
whom God gave the spirit of wisdom, understanding, and 
knowledge in all manner of workmauship (Ex. xxxi. 13 
and xl. 2, 3). 

106. They washed their hands and feet in the brazen 
laver which stood between the congregation and the 
altar (Ex. xl. 30-32 and xxx. 18-21). 

107. They offered “strange fire” before the Lord,-—i.e. 
instead of taking ashes from the altar where the 
sacred fire burned continually, they used ashes from 
an ordinary fire (Lev. x. 1 and xvi. 12, 13). 

108. They were not to drink wine or strong drink 
(Lev. x. 8, 9). 
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(Illustrated from Photographs by Cassell and Co., Ltd.) 





UEEN ALEXANDRA 
has always shown 
such a great love of 
quiet domesticity, or 
as much of it as 
is compatible with 
her exalted station, 
that it is quite in 
keeping with the 
spirit of her gentle 
life that her chari- 
ties have been very 
unostentatious, 
though practical and 

The provision of fireside comforts and 

food has always seemed 

to her to be of the first importance, and 
she has associated herself far more with 
plans for bringing them within the reach of 
the poor and needy than with any schemes 
of educational improvement or _ scientific 

training. . 

The 


which she 


real, 
simple, wholesome 


institution with 
became connected after her 
arrival in England as a bride in 1863 was 
the British Home for Incurables, then in its 
infancy, but which, under her gracious patron- 
age and interest, has grown rapidly in size 
and importance, and has afforded a harbour 
of refuge to thousands of decent,  self- 
respecting, suffering men and women, who 
but for it would have been helpless, home- 
less, and even hopeless. 


$73 


very first charitable 


no fewer than 
incurable 


been calculated that 
persons die annually of 
diseases within the area of the United 
Kingdom, and yet the majority of such 
complaints do not kill, but simply make life 
painful and A fact that is 
rather curious is that more than half the 
nineteenth century had passed before any 
institution for the reception of such cases 
existed in England, and one of the earliest of 
them is the British Home for Incurables, which 
was founded in 1861 by a few large-hearted 
and generous men, who began their work in 
faith which has long since expanded into 
sight. The charity is not a hospital in any 
sense of the word, but what past generations 
would have termed a hospice, a house where 
the hearths are always warm, the air fresh, 
the beds comfortable, and the food well- 
cooked and suitable, and wherein the inmates 
have every want supplied by skilled attend- 
ants, who are sympathetic as well as kind. 
The founders at the very beginning were 
only able to give pensions of £18 per annum 
and the unspeakable blessing of good, reliable 
medical attendance to five out-patients, but 
were able to double the number in six monchs 
time, and to negotiate for the roomy and 
comfortable premises in the Clapham Road 
which, according to the lights of the day, 
were all that could be desired for the purpose, 
and had previously been occupied by the 
British Orphan Asylum. The very modest 


It has 
200,000 


burdensome. 
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balance sheet of 1862 had only a sum of about 
£3,748 to account for, but after the young 
Princess of Wales, now our beloved Queen, 
became its patroness, and showed a warm 
and generous interest in its fortunes, this 
income was speedily doubled. She at once 
gave a handsome donation, and this, combined 
with the intrinsic claims of the institution 
on public favour, touched the national mind 
with the profoundest sympathy, and the 
voluntary subscriptions on which it depends 
have been of a most liberal character ever 
since, though they have fluctuated with the 
times, the most serious difference being felt 
during the stress of the South African 
War, when charity was naturally diverted 
into other channels. The resources have all 
through been very carefully husbanded by 
those who have had the details of manage- 
inent in their hands, and every shilling of 
the income has been made to do its utmost 
duty. 

At first only half the premises at- Clapham 
Rise were furnished so that in-patients could 
be received, and the earliest instalment was 
received in September, 1863, and they were 
at first almost speechless with surprise at 
the vista of comfort thus opened out before 
them; and two years later the other half of 
the building was prepared, and a_ double 
number of patients received. 

Contributions continued tor come in, and in 
1866 the Princess gave a_ second liberal 
donation, and again repeated it in 1868, 
when she also allowed her name to be en- 
rolled in the list of annual subscribers. By 
this time the institution had forty inmates, 
and there were fifty-three recipients of the 
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pension, so that ninety-three cases were 
relieved and helped: and in 1869 so much 
money had come in, and every bed being full, 
the Board of Management was bold enough 
to buy the leases of two adjoining houses 
on, very favourable terms, and enlarge the 
borders of the Home permanently. 

Without going into wearisome details, it 
is sufficient to say that during the next 
seven years the City Companies came forward 
most liberally; some large legacies were left 
to the charity, one of them being from the 
estate of a well-known Moravian lady, Mrs, 
Schimmel-Penninck ; while the late Duke of 
Westminster and an anonymous donor gave 
largely at the rate of £1,000 on each occasion. 

The year 1876 was signalised by a most 
kind and strictly private visit from the 
**Sea-King’s daughter,” who personally saw 
and spoke to every patient in the establish- 
ment, and expressed her gratification at the 
manner in which their wants and comforts 
were attended to. This very gracious and 
womanly act of sympathy naturally attracted 
much interest to the Home, and_ probably 
drew further subscriptions, for when the 
time came round for its annual meeting the 
Board was gible to announce that it had 
safely and profitably invested £30,000, the 
income of which proved a most valuable 
addition to the annual receipts. 

After this came several years during which 
the expenses over-ran the income, on account 
of bad times in the commercial world, which 
compelled even generous people to retrench 
their charities, and one-third of the building 
had to be closed; but by 1882 things were 
better again, and the twenty-first birthday 

of the institution was marked by a garden 

party. which was honoured by the pres- 

ence of the Prince and Princess of Wales 

and a distinguished party, among whom 

some of the Indian Princes were prom- 
inent. Their 
Royal Highnesses 
went all over the 
Home, saw every- 
thing and every- 
body, and the 
Princess, with her 
warm heart and 
clear head, — dis- 
tinctly remembered 
and recognised each 
individual inmate 
who had _ been 
there when she 
paid a quiet visit 
six years pre- 
viously. 

By 1888 the Board 
of Management 
found themselves 
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obliged to face the fact that the Home 
would have to be removed, and that it 
would be necessary in the advanced stage 
of sanitary science, and under the demands 
of modern authorities, to erect a new build- 


ing rather than transmogrify an_ old one. 
The site at Clapham would never have 


been left had not the lease of the premises 
run out, and though the Committee would 
gladly have bought the freehold, they were 
unable to do so, on account of a flaw in the 
title which might have given rise to future 
The new building would require 





litigation. 
money, and some means must 
Under circumstances the 


raising it. these 


Anglo-Danish Exhibition at South Kensington 
in commemoration of the Silver Wedding of 
the Prince and 
originated, and the 
fell on the 
secretary, Mr. Gofton-Salmond. 
Highnesses opened the with all due 
pomp and ceremony, and, like other exhi- 
bitions of the day, it was quite the resort 
of the season, Still, the summer proved cold 
and wet, and visitors were not so numerous 
as had been hoped, and the Exhibition had to 
be closed towards the end of August to make 
way for the Imperial Institute. The Home's 
share of however, was £5,000, 
and another £1,100 sprang from it indirectly, 
while an anonymous donor gave £500, and 
thus the nucleus of the New Building Fund 
was formed, and by degrees further 
added to it till the new site was 
secured and an actual beginning made. 
Where to build it was a puzzle. The old 
intimately connected with 


Princess of Wales was 


necessary organisation 
indefatigable 
Their Royal 


shoulders of the 


show 


the receipt 4 


sulns 
were 


Home was So 


be devised of 
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Clapham and with the wealthy. merchant 
princes of London, who for several 
tions had lived there, that it seemed very 
undesirable to go far away, or into a new 
neighbourhood with which the charity had 
no traditional interest. At last a_ site 
offered about two miles away, at Crown 
Hill, on the borders of Streatham Common, 
where an old-fashioned house had long stood 
in a large and, latterly, deserted garden. It 


genera- 
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is a district of good 
well-to-do inhabitants, which would 
have inevitably depreciated had the 
for sale been divided into 
lined with the 
which in a short 
dwellings. So the 





ground 
roads class” of 
small villas 
generate into 
institution was 
substantial and 
ing that 


time de- 
tenement 
warmly welcomed, and = the 
ornamental red-brick build- 
looks so much like an old) manor 
house is a distinet locality. 
how- 
ever, the Prince and Princess of Wales were 


addition to the 
Long before this was accomplished, 
called upon to bear an almost crushing grief, 
in the loss of their Duke 
of Clarence. And, on the Sunday after his 
Fleming preached a sermon 
Church, which was printed 
and prefaced by a simple anecdote told by 
the royal mother of her beloved child. It 
was published by Skeffington, of 
Piccadilly, under the title of ** Recognition in 
Eternity,” and the Princess, associating her- 
self with this chosen charity in her sorrow 
than in the sunshine of her life, 
desired that half the profits accruing from 
the sale of this eagerly bought up little book- 
let should go to the British Home for 


firstborn son, the 
funeral, Canon 


at Sandringham 


Messrs. 


no less 
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Incurables, and the other half to the Gordon 
Boys’ Home. Several most acceptable little 
cheques have been forwarded to the Committee 
of Management between then and now. 
Queen Alexandra’s great wish for the poor 
incurables was that in their new abode 
everything should be as cosy and homelike 
as possible, and, keeping this in view, the 
architectural plans required a great deal of 
thinking out. This was very successfully 
done, and the inmates are provided for on 
two floors, which are connected by a main 
staircase and a lift in the central corridor, 
as well as by escaliers de service in each 
wing. The whole place is kept warm by 
hot-water pipes, the corridors being brought 
up to the same comfortable temperature as 
the living rooms, in each of which there is a 
cheerful open fireplace, where a_ nice fire 
is kept up, not only in winter, but whenever 
the weather is damp and chilly. The ceilings 
are lofty, and the windows so low down 
that even patients who are in bed can see 
out of them, and there is a good deal of 
traffic up and down the road that skirts 
Streatham Common. The garden is arranged 
with terraces and = graduated slopes, well 
sheltered from the north and east winds, so 
that the wheeled chairs can be taken out 
on them, and the occupants can enjoy the 
fresh air. The beautiful chapel is the gift 
of Miss Leicester, and is at the end of the 
main corridor and on the same level, so 
that as many as possible of the inmates 
may be wheeled into it in their smooth- 
running, noiseless chairs, and a _ western 
gallery provides for those on the first floor. 


THE QUIVER. 





Another feature 


is the large hall 
used for concerts 
and entertain- 
ments, and these 
are given from 
time to time, and 
very much en- 
joyed as welcome 
changes in lives 
that, however 
comfortable. must 
be monotonous, 
The furniture is 
plain but solid, 
and the place is 
to all intents and 
purposes a true 
home, where 
every inmate has 
his or her indi- 
vidual nook, and 
is there served 
with well-cooked 
and suitable food 
on a little tray 
covered with a clean serviette as daintily as 
possible. Invalid furniture and appliances 
are very expensive, but no cost is spared in 
providing water and cylinder beds for the 
bed-ridden, easy-chairs, bed-rests, wheeled 
and self-propelling chairs, bookstands, and 
aul kinds of ingenious contrivances for help- 
ing the helpless. Then there are male and 
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female attendants and trained nurses, besides 
servants, and all require supervision, and a 
strict watch has to be kept on every item 
of expenditure. 

All, however, had been got into working 
order by the beginning of July, 1894, when 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, with their 
daughters and a small suite, drove down from 
Marlborough House to open the new build- 
ing, Which her Royal Highness did with a 
silver key, presented to her by Lord Ain- 
herst. With this she unlocked the 
great door and entered the corridor 
with her family, where the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
Rochester, and 
several peers 
and peeresses 
who were true 
and tried friends 


WOMEN AT NEEDLEWORK 


of the institution had assembled to receive 
them. The royal party first inspected the 
premises, and visited some of the patients, 
among whom the Princess recognised two of 
her own nominees. They then came out on 
to the west terrace, where all could see 
them, and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
offered a short dedicatory prayer, and the 
Princess pulled the cords connected with a 
silken Union Jack and unveiled a tablet in the 
wall on which were carved the united shields 
and armorial bearings of Great Britain and 
Denmark, and declared the Home open. A 
feature of the occasion was a long proces- 
sion of little children who carried sachets 
containing £5 and upwards in aid of the 
building fund, and it was very pleasant to 


see how intently both the Prince and 
Princess watched each little creature as it 
walked carefully backwards to its friends. It 
must have added considerably to their 
satisfaction that the edifice that day opened 
was entirely paid for, and did not begin its 
career encumbered by a load of debt. A very 
interesting fancy fair had been = arranged 
in the -grounds, the funds from which were 
devoted to clearing off the cost of the furni- 
ture, and the royal party bought at every 
















stall and went into 
every show, and ap- 
peared to enjoy 
everything thor- 
oughly, as well they 
might, for all the 
shining lights of the 
entertainment world 
gave their best endeavours in the cause of a 
charity that appeals to all hearts. 

Visitors are welcome at the Hor 2 any after- 
noon between the hours of two and six, and 
the matron will take them round and answer 
all questions. West Norwood is the nearest 
station, and the walk does not occupy many 
minutes. It is a great kindness to go down 
when the inmates have their little bazaar or 
sale of work in the summer, and buy some 
of the articles they so patiently make, It 
is quite an event for them, and _ brings 
an influx of fresh faces that they greatly 
enjoy. 

The class of patients for whose relief the 
Home is intended is not those who are eligible 
for parochial relief, who in these days are 
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well caved for in the infirmary wards of our 
unions, nor is it a place for the reception of 
the cancer or 
epilepsy. nor any other disease that makes 
them unfit to associate with others, though 
in the two latter cases they are eligible for 
the pension as out-patients. Rheumatisin and 
paralysis, sometimes complicated with chest or 
heart mischief, the principal maladies, 
while spinal and hip diseases bring a consider- 
able addition to the sum of misery that, though 
it. may be be cured. Candi- 


victims of 


imbeciles, 


idiots or 


are 


alleviated, cannot 
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THE CHAPEL 





must be 
and 
who were once engaged in teaching, or earned 
who have 

through 

nothing 
their cases: they are only 


dates thirty-five age or 


chiefiy 


vears of 
over, are recruited from those 
their living in small businesses, or 
had a little property and lost. it 
no fault of their own. There is 
sensational about 
helpless and incurable, 
pitiable attributes that have always appealed 
to the kind heart and warm sympathy of 
the gentle and high-souled iady who is now 


Queen. E. CLARKE. 


and these are the 


our beloved 


*aer 


Posenyt* 
seater’ 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 1.—X\. 


Kenred Hardrotfe, home on furlough after four years abroad with his regiment, is expected by his family to marry Isobe! 
Worcester, an heiress, whose money would enable him to redeem the family seat, Hardroffe Hall, now let to a plutocrat, 
Livnet | ume. Kenred goes to visit an old friend, Mrs. Graham, at Sunnysyde Park, and meets there Nannie Blunt, a young 
governess, a e of his hostess. An attachment springs up between the two, but Nannie steels her heart on hearing of 
the tacit understanding between Ken and [sobel, and even presses upon him the claims of Isobel Worcester when he makvs 
love to 1} M while Nannie has accepted a post as governess and companion to Lottie Linnet, and Will, the delicat 
son of t house, falls in love with her. 


CHAPTER XII. 
‘THERE IS A REAPER. 


ALLO!” exclaimed Mr. 
Linnet. He was read- 
ing the morning paper, 
over his breakfast. 

All eyes went in his 
direction, voice and 
manner 
ing something unusual. 

“Stocks gone down,” 

muttered Will. If the head of the family 

showed mental disturbance, there was an in- 
version in others’ minds to the 
money market. Then Will saw that not the 

Times, but a small local weekly, published in 

the nearest town, engaged his father’s attention- 

“Shouldn't think anybedy expected it. Dear 
me, poor man! Last time I heard of him, he 
hadn’t years. Well, well! 
there’s never any knowing whw’s to be taken 
next. Never any knowing. Just listen: 

‘May 2nd, at Boxham, Reginald James Wor 

cester, aged 62, younger son of the late 

General Sir Reginald Worcester of —— Court.’ 

Dear, dear me! A young-looking man for his 

years. And here’s something else. ‘ At the last 

moment before going to press we regret  sin- 
cerely to hear of the dangerous illness of Mrs. 


proclaim. 





voluntary re 


been SO well for 


Graham of Sunnysyde Park.’ Your cousin, my 
dear. Now, why haven’t they sent you word! 
A houseful of servants like that. Might have 
done so!” 

“Tt is only two days since we asked after 
her,” observed Mrs. Linnet, looking anxious. 
“They did not speak of her then as really ill.’ 

A footman came in. “If you please, sir, a 
message from Sunnysyde.” 

“From Mrs. Graham ?” 


“No, sir. From the h®usekeeper. Mrs. 
Graham passed away late last night.” 

“Dear me! that’s uncommonly sad, Poor 
lady! Should have thought she was good for 
many a year yet! Odd that the two should 


friends, too. 
( ‘an’t bn 


have died so near together! Old 
Well, Anna my dear, sorry for this. 


helped. You'd lise to see the messenger, eh!” 
Mrs. Linnet disappeared, and Nannie felt 
half-choked with the — blow. She had 
lately spent two days with Mrs. Graham, 
and that lady’s marked kindness had made 
a strong impression. Now the friend who 


had been also her father’s friend was 
Though the pain could not be like that of 
losing one whom she dearly loved, she did feel 
pain. 

There was in addition the 
loss of Isobel’s father, whom 
even seen, yet whose 


gone. 


unlooked - for 
Nannie had 


never death touched 
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her, because she knew that it must closely 
touch Ken Hardroffe. 

Nobody thought of her as greatly affected 
by the news, and she was glad to escape to 


the schoolroom. Lottie would fain have used 


the excuse to escape from study; but Nannie’ 


insisted on reading as usual. Anything was 
better than to endure the girl’s vapid talk. 
Mrs. Linnet drove away early, and did not 


return till after luncheon. She came then to 
the schoolroom, and gave particulars. Mrs. 
Graham had been ill for days, with a bad 
cough and breathlessness, but she had made 
nothing of it, and had refused to see a 


When et length 


doctor till the previous day. 




























“Mrs. Linnet softly opened the door of Nannie’s bedroom.” | 


THE QUIVER. 


he was called in, he 


be serious. 


declared the case to 
Acute double pneumonia was by 
that time in full swing. Mrs. Graham allowed 
him to telegraph for a trained nurse, but she 
forbad any friend to be sent for or written to, 

Three or four hours later, before the hospital 
nurse could arrive, worse symptoms 
themselves, and the doctor 
summoned a second time all was over. No one 
had expected so abrupt an ending, and the 
household was stunned. When the doctor came 
he could do nothing, beyond advising that a 
telegram should be sent in the early morning 
to Mrs. Graham’s lawyer, Mr. Harcourt, and a 
messenger despatched to Mrs. Linnet. 
The latter 


declared 


before could he 


was Op- 
pressed and sad ; for she 
and Mrs. Graham had 


been life-long friends. 
“Mr. Harcourt is ex- 
pected to-night,” she ob- 
served at the end of her 
recital. 
will look 
thing.” 
“Will Sunnysyde be- 


“He, of course, 
into every- 





long ’ Nannie began, 
and = stopped, __ hardly 
knowing how to carry 
Pa) on the sentence. “I 
suppose there are rela- 

j tives.” 
“No near relatives. 
A cousin in Australia, 
I believe—but she never 


knew him or cared for 
him. Probably the place 
will be sold, and the 


proceeds used for charit- 
That is 
what one would expect 
The will 


a happy home, 


able purposes. 
lose 


servants 


poor things ! 


A question fol- 


lowed : “ Would 
Miss Blunt like 
to be present at 
the funeral ?” 
| should 
very much. It 
you think I 
may.” 
“VYes—cer- 
tainly. From 
something that 


Mrs. Graham let 
day, 
that 


drop one 


imagine 
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your name may be remembered in _ the 


will.” 

“Not very likely,” Nannie said quietly. “ But 
she was kind to me. I should like to go.” 

When the day arrived, she had a_ severe 
cold, and could not be allowed to venture out 
in pelting rain. Mr. and Mrs. Linnet drove 
away after an early lunch, and Nannie, feel- 
ing dull and poorly, fell asleep in the school- 
room, where Lottie had been desired to leave 
her in peace. 

She was aroused by steps and voices. Mrs. 
Linnet, in mourning, stood looking at her; Mr. 
Linnet peered over his wife’s shoulder, with a 
curious expression of pleasure; and Will, his 
black eyes glowing, came behind. By Mrs. 
Linnet’s side was a spare, elderly man, with 
thick white hair. Nannie had seen him cence, 
and she knew him again as the lawyer, Mr. 
Harcourt. 

Why they should have invaded her solitude, 
she had no idea. She would. have preferred 
to be left alone with her dulness and her cold; 
but she stood up, offering the chair she had 
vacated to Mrs. Linnet. 

“You and Mr. Harcourt have met before, 
I believe,” Mrs. Linnet was saying. “ Mr. 
Harcourt wishes to speak to you.” Then she 
sat down, something of a smile on her face. 
“Tt is strange on such a day to speak of 
being glad—yet I must say I am. Few things 
could have given me greater pleasure. I am 
exceedingly glad.” 

She kissed Nannie before them all, to the 
latter’s perplexity. 

“Miss Blunt doesn’t understand,” remarked 
Will. 

“We must not startle Miss Blunt,” put in 
the lawyer. “Perhaps Miss Blunt would listen 
quietly—yes—so—and if I may take this chair 

thanks—listen quietly to a piece of good news. 
You must allow me to congratulate you, Miss 
Blunt. It may have occurred to you as possible 
that our friend, Mrs. Graham, 


bare 
might have inserted your name in her will.” 

“No,” Nannie could say honestly. “ Never, 
until Mrs. Linnet said something this morn- 
ing—two or three days, ago, I mean. Why 
should she ! 

“At all events, you had no idea that your 
name has ocenpied a position in her will during 
some fourteen years past.’ 


Nanni 
years! That must have been after I came to 


looked up wonderingly. “ Fourteen 


Sunnysyde with my father—as a little girl.” 
“It was then that she arrived at a certam 
decision—within a few months of your father’s 
death. She resolved to leave the sum of twelve 
thousand pounds to your father, to be held in 
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trust for you—or, if he should die first, the 
same sum was to come direct to you.” 

“Twelve thousand pounds!” Nannie repeated 
the words gravely. “That is a good deal! 
How little we guessed! Just when we were 
going abroad.” 

“Exactly so. Under the circumstances, it 
was singular that Mrs. Graham should have 
allowed herself to lose sight of you. One day 
she remarked that, if anything happened to her, 
I should have to look you up. Stay”— with 
raised hand. “That is not all. Last antumn, 
when you had been to Sunnysyde, Mrs. Graham 
came to a new resolution. I had to draw up a 
fresh will, making you her residuary legatee— 
in fact, her heiress. And I feel convinced,” 
Mr. Harcourt bowed, “I feel certain that no 
worthier owner for Sunnysyde Park could have 
been found. I caunot doubt that all will unite 
to congratulate Miss Blunt on her possession of 
the property.” 

Mr. Harcourt was watching Nannie narrowly. 
She sat upright, glancing from one to another. 

“T don’t understand,” she said. 

Mrs. Linnet took her hand. 

“My dear, it is quite simple. My cousin has 
left to you the Sunnysyde estate, and an income 
sutticient to keep it up” 

“ Amply sufficient,” added the lawyer. 

“But—only last autumn. If the new will 
had not been made, who would have had it 
all ?” 

“T am not at liberty to say. It was Mrs. 
Graham's wish that her previous intentions 
should not be discussed. When she saw Miss 
Blunt, she bad no longer any doubt what to 
do. It seemed curious,” the lawyer added, 
stroking his chin, “that she should not at once 
have requested Miss Blunt to live in the house. 
She told me that she probably would do so, 
in the course of a year or two. She preferred, 
however, not to act in a hurry, and | imagine 
that she had reasons for not wishing it to 
ooze out—at least for a while—that Miss Blunt 
would be her heiress.” The lawyer addressed 
himself to the company generally 

“It seems—strange,” said Nannie. 

A puzzled dent came into her brow, and she 
fell into a dream. An idea had repeatedly oc 
curred to her of late, that perhaps she ought 
to go to some other :eighbourhood ont of Ken 
Hardroffe’s reach. This would render it im 
possible for her to get away. The possession of 
Sunnysyde would entail duties. 

Nannie woke to a prolonged silence, and to 
the consciousness of many eyes bent upon her 
self. ‘But about relatives,” she said. “Is there 
no one who has a claim upon the property ?’ 
“Mrs. Graham stood singularly alone in the 
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world. No relative is now living, nearer than 
Mrs. Linnet, except a consin out in Australia, 
a man of mo good repute. Mrs. Graham has 
always refused to leave him even a_ small 
leg icy.’ 

“ Then—surely—Mrs. Linnet 


“No, my dear. I have enough of my own. I 
am delighted that things should be as they are.” 
Nannie’s were full. The lawyer spoke 
again : 
“There are several legacies. 
pounds to Mr. Kenred Hardroffe ; 
pounds to each of his sisters ; 


eyes 


One thousand 
five hundred 
a thousand to 


Mr. Worcester; and five hundred to his 
daughter. Also annuities to some of the 
servants. But Sunnysyde itself—all that the 


house contains, except certain specified articles, 
the surrounding property, and everything that 
will remain when debts and legacies shall all 
have been paid, will belong to you, Miss Blunt, 
absolutely. If Iam not mi-taken, Mrs. Graham 


was under some feeling of obligation to your 


father or grandfather. I imagine that she 
resolved to repay, in this manner, some past 
act of kindness.” 

“ Yes,’ 

“Of this I mever heard details. She may 


have been more communicative with yourself.” 
*“ Ves,” came again. “There was that feeling.” 
“You have known it?” 
“Only the last few weeks.” 
Nannie paused, meeting curious glances from 


all sides. 


“T cannot give full particulars,” she said 
gravely. “It is a story of the past ; and Mrs. 
Graham told it to me in confidence. Hei 


father and my grandfather were close friends ; 
ond her father was in trouble-—trouble 
connected with m ney did wrongly. 
There is no need to explain, only my grand 
father hel pe 1 him and sheltered him, at heavy 
to himself. Nobody ever knew. But when 
Mrs. Graham’s father died, he left a letter for 
her, telling passed, and asking her, if 
it ever possible, to repay what he 
owed either to his son or 


great 


and he 


loss 


what ha 
should be 
to my grandfather 
erandchild.” 

“That makes all clear, 

Nannie turned to Mrs. Linnet. “ May I go?” 
she asked ; without waiting for a 
response she quitted the room 


somebody said. 
almost 


and 


was the 
must explain matters in 


“Had as much as she can stand,” 
lawyer's comment. “! 
detail anotlier day.” 

A few minutes later Mrs. 
the door of 


Linnet softly opened 
Nannie’s bedroom, to see a slight 
figure kneeling beside the couch, with hands 
and face hidden. 

She closed the door noiselessly, and withdrew. 


THE QUIVER. 


CHAPTER 


AUTOCRAT IN 


XIII. 


THE A RAGE, 
" OW late he is to-night, mother !” 
Alison stood on the well-worn rug, 
in Box House drawing-room. She 
had donned an ancient black frock, 
It had been needful to put on some sort of 
mourning for Mr. Worcester, whose funeral had 
taken place that day, only two hours after the 
funeral of Mrs. Grahana. 

“So late, and I’m just starving. Everything 
must have been over and ages ago. Of 
course, there would be the reading of the will 
—but even allowing for that, he might have 
been back before this. Mother dear, is it horrid 
of me to hope a wee little bit that something 
may have left to us? If fifty 
pounds, that would be a help.” 

“Not likely, ’m afraid.” 

“]T suppose not—only Mrs. Graham has known 
us so very long, and she always seemed in a 
way fond of you and of Ken. I wonder .why 
he wasn’t asked to her funeral. That was what 
made him so—so out of sorts—yesterday.” 

“ Nearly eight o'clock, and he ordered dinner 
punctually at seven. I am afraid the joint will 
be spoilt.” 

“ Mother—don’t you wonder what [sobel will 
do? Not directly, but Will she buy 
Hardrofie? So many people think it likely. 
She would turn out those dreadful 


Linnets. If 
did, that would put Aim into almost a 
good temper 


done 


been only 


soon. 


she 
oh, for six weeks at least! How 


delicious ag 


Mother and daugliter knew that the “ Auto- 
crat” had indulged in expectations, since the 
deaths of Mr. Worcester and- Mrs. Graham. 
Both were old friends; both were acquainted 
with the state of the Hardroffe finances. It 
seemed, on the face of matters, far from un- 


likely that either or both might have remembered 
one or other of tlie 
wills. 

At all events, Mr. thought so, 
he had openly discussed the possibility before 
his wife and daughters. He had raged at not 
being invited to the funeral of Mrs. 
and he had gone off to that of Mr. 
with air, fully 
come man than he went out. 
we drop the subject, Allie. Not 
much good is done by conjectures.” 

Alison herself on the Mrs. 
Hardroffe’s chair, and bent over her caressingly. 
“Only I may always speak out to you, dearie. 
One can’t to everybody. Not to Isobel, for 


family in drawing up thei 


Hardroffe and 


Graham ; 
Worcester, 
a grandilojuent expecting to 
home a richer 
“ Suppose 


seated arm of 


example—it vexes her so. She never will listen 
to the least little word against father. She 


sa) 
go 
sol 


th: 
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says he is so good. There are queer kinds of 
voodness in the world. Do you know, I really 
sometimes fancy that Isobel admires him more 
than she does Ken—but Mother, is Ken so 
desperately devoted to Isobel as he is supposed 
to | 

Mrs. Hardrofi tried to smile. “ People don’t 
usually becom ngaged unless they are fond of 
each other.” 

‘Fond, in a way—yes. Only, now and again 
[ almost think he gets a little bored with her. 
| don’t know whether she ever does with him. 
Ought a n to get sometimes rather bored 
with the girl he is going to marry? Used my 
father to get bored with you, when you were 
engaged You told me once that he was—well 

like other men, then. 

“The time was so short, dear. Not long 
enough for anyone to be bored.’ 

O 

“7 don't mean ever to marry.” Alison tossed 
her head “Its such an awful chance how 
things will go afterwards. If I did think of 

Vd not do it ld make the man wait—oh, 


that I knew all about 


him, and would have nothing left to tind out. 


years—till 1 was sure 


Mother !—there he comes ! 

Scared looks were exchanged. Minna, the 
second girl, who had just made her way in, 
retreated to the window-seat. All knew the 
sound of that step—its heavy, sullen crunch of 
the gravel. They knew the meaning of the 


force with which the front-door was flung open 


and banged to. They read the language of the 
face that confronted them—features rigid and 
white, eyes with a glare in them. He spoke 
with thick and hurried utterance. 

“What are you all doing here? Dinner not 
ready | ordered it ages ago. <A set of dawdles! 


No method. No order! Get off the arm of 
that chair, Alison—behaving like a great baby. 
Put that book down, Minna. Where is Lucilla? 
Call her—sharj}) 

One wrathful order followed another, in ex- 
plosive accents. The Autocrat strode restlessly 
about, unable to control himself. That some- 
thing had go wrong, from his point of view, 
could not be doubted; but no one dared to put 
questions \lison stood a yard off from the 
chair, frightened, yet bitter in heart. Minna did 


not so instantly obey, and she paid for her slow- 
snatched from her hands 

id flung into the fender, where it lay against 
a red-hot No one 
Mrs. Hardrotfe’s lips moved 
Lut she knew too well that 


ness. The book 


was 


coal, beginning to smoulder. 


cared to rescue tif. 


protestingly ; open 
protest would only make things worse. 

“Why isn’t dinner ready? Hey? Those 
fools of servants are never in time!” He 
stamped his foot, till the china on the what- 
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not rattled. “Left to do just as they like! 
And you sitting, gaping, here! Eh ?—What? 
—didn't know when I was coming? Then 
you ought to have known. Ha!—at last!” 


as the gone sounded. 

The Autocrat 
roll of bis 
though he when so it pleased 
did a temper, take the 
trouble to show polish of manner to his own 
family _—_ Pallid and 
followed silently. He helped 
growled over it 

“Send that girl off, and don’t let her stand 
grinning there,” he commanded, when the meat 
had been brought. The girl fled ignominiously. 
None of 
the ladies ventured to speak, though meaning 
looks went them, the 
Autocrat’s eyes were on his plate. He glowered, 
growled, and vecasionally roared like a wounded 
This went on till 
Dessert was a luxury not 


Whatever the 
courtly 


off first. 
might 


strode 
ancestors be, and 
could appear 


him, he not, when in 


shivering daughters 


the 


wile 


soup and 


In deep silence the meal went on. 


about among when 


bear. appeared. 


Box 


cheese 
indulged in at 
House, unless strangers were present. 

At length Mr. Hardrotie resolved to satisfy 
his family curiosity. He flung himself back in 
his chair, and glared at each in turn. 


“ The 


game's up!” he announced sternly. 
‘And I've taken in—right and left! 
Right and left Put that fork down, Lucilla. 
Your mother might at least be at the pains to 
teach you manners, if she’s fit for nothing else.” 

“Oh!” remonstrated Alison indignantly. 

“None of your sauce for me, if you please.” 

“Have you heard?” faltered his wife, in a 
gentle attempt to divert his attention. Long 
pressure had broken her spirit, but she could 
still be brave for her children. 

“Yes. I’ve heard. And you've got to hear 
too.” 

He laughed sardonically. 
his time ; 
suspense. 


been 


They had to bide 
it pleased him to keep them in 
It almost comforted him. 

“ That double-dyed old fool at Suunysyde—— 
he began. 

“Mrs. Graham !” interpolated Alison. 

* Precisely. That double-dyed old fool, I say, 
has left her property to—to”—he foamed at the 
mouth—“to—Miss Blunt! Miss Blunt! An 
artist's daughter! A nobody! An adventuress ! 
Governess at Hardroffe to those 
Linnets! Teaching that young slip of vulgarity, 
Miss Linnet! She—to inherit the Sunnysyde 
estate !—to take her position in the county, as a 
landed proprietress! Pah!” The Autocrat 
disgustedly wiped his hands clean of Nannie, 
and glared at his wife, as if she was to blame. 

**Sunnysyde left to Miss Blunt!” echoed Mrs. 
Hardroffe. “ But who is Miss Blunt?’ 


and 


miserable 
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“Oh, Pm glad,” exclaimed impulsive Alison. 
“T don’t know Miss Blunt, but everybody likes 
her. And Ken said——” 

Alison stopped, awaking to her own imprudence. 

“*Ken said!’ Pray, what did Ken say? 
Some folly, V’ll be bound. Yes; I remember 
the creature. A stuck-up piece of affectation. 
A born actress! I remember. Ridiculous fuss 
made about her voice. What did Ken say?” 

“[ think he thought her—rather pretty,” 
faltered Alison. “And, father, you said what 
a nice girl she was, and how well 
Miss Stephenson heard yon.” 

Alison could not 
defence of 


she sang. 


resist saying so much in 
Ken. She had a scowl] in reply. 
That a daughter of the Autocrat should venture 
to quote his own werds himself was 
past 

“Then she has left everything to Miss Blunt?” 
asked his wife. 

“No !”—tiercely. “ A thousand pounds to Ken, 
and five hundred te each of the girls. ‘To me 
—nothing! Disgraceful !” 

The girls clapped their hands noiselessly 
under the table. They dared not look pleased. 


against 
endurance. 


‘ 


“And Mr. Worcester’s will?” suggested his 
wife. “ Has that proved satisfactory ?” 


“No! That has not proved satisfactory !” 
thundered Mr. Hardroffe. “It is the reverse of 
satisfactory. I tell you, we have been deceived 
all round. Altogether unsatisfactory !” 

‘You mean—that he was not 
thought !” 

Rich! He’s been living on his capital for 
years. Must have been! The amount is no- 
thing—comparatively nothing! When every- 
thing is put straight, Isobel may think herself 
happy if she has an income of four hundred a 
year. Nice prospect for Ken! And Hardroffe 
may go tothe dogs!” He waited a minute, then 
burst out —“‘Nothing for it but to break off. 
Ken must look out for money.” 


so rich as we 


“Ken turn against Isobel, after all these 
years, because she won't be rich? Never!” 


uttered Alison. 

Mr. Hardroffe brought down 
table with a crash. 

“But I say he shall. He is not going to 
marry four hundred a year! I'll see him at 
the North Pole first! Why, bless me, I 
r x pected . 

Figures died into a confused jumble of sound, 
and the Autocrat foamed anew. 

His women-folk took refuge in 
mother, there is no fear,” 
private. 
except 


his fist on the 


silence. “ But, 
Alison said later, in 

“No one can say ‘shall’ to Ken now, 
himself. If Isobel loves him, he will 
not forsake her. How could he? I[t would be 
impo sible.’ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A DAUGHTER IN TROUBLE. 


Y ENRED took the same view of 

' as Alison. 

Worcester glove 

merely because her worldly possessions 
would be less than people had expected. He 
would, on the contrary, hold to her more firmly 
—not from love; he said little as to that; but 
for the sake of his honour. 

It seemed to him that no other course was 
possible. When Nannie Blunt was _ penniless, 
and Isobel was reputedly wealthy, he might 
have broken off from Isobel to marry Nannie, 
if Nannie had consented. Now that Nannie 
was rich and Isubel was not, such a_ step 
was out of the question. He felt himself 
doubly, trebly, bound to Isobel. He would 
marry her as soon as she was willing to be 
married. The earlier the better. He hoped 
then to be able to shake off his hopeless long- 
ing for the woman he loved. 

As for Hardroffe Hall, the old place had to 


matters 
He could not fling Isobel 
aside, like an old 


go. “Let it go, and welcome!” declared Ken. 
He had personally no such overwhelming 
affection for the home of his ancestors. Child- 


hood’s days there had not left impressions of 
supreme happiness. He was quite content that 
the Linnets should have Hardroffe for their 
own. Anything that might bring a little more 
money to the home purse, and greater ease to 
his mother and would be welcome. 
For himself, he would be all the more free to 
stick to the profession that he loved. He had 
at present no desire to settle down to the life 
of a country gentleman. If, indeed, he could 
have done so with Nannie for his wife !—but 
Ken sighed, and put that thought aside. He 
had never felt Nannie so hopelessly out of his 
reach as now. 

Mr. Hardroffe, senior, opposed this resolve of 
his son by every means in his power. He 
raved, stormed, blustered ; but in vain. Ken 
allowed him to say what he chose, without the 
least intention of yielding. Had he given way 
to any pleading, it would have been to the 
pleading of his own heart—to the strong cry 
for Nannie, which continually assailed him. 
But honour now sternly forbade the lifting of 
a finger to separate himself from Isobel. 

At times he bitterly regretted that 
had forbidden him earlier to ask his 
Still, he held to his point. It was useless for 
Mr. Hardroffe to declare that he had 
taken in, that Mr. Worcester had deceived him, 
that he had reckoned on the 
Hardroffe by Isobel, and its being thus saved 
from the clutches of those wretched upstarts. 


sisters, 


Nannie 
freedom. 


been 


purchase of 


no 


iw 


Is 
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Kenred interrupted the flow. “There was 


no word about anything*of the kind,” he said. 
“It may have been a craze of some people’s 


+ 


imagination. Certainly, / made no bargain with 
Isobel that, if I married her, she should buy 
place. As for Mr. Wor- 


old man deceived 


the old 


if the dear 


ester 
anybody, he deceived himself first. 
He was practically ignorant of the 


state of his affairs. 
‘He had no 
No man 


or i fool, 


business to be ig- 
a right to act 
Mr. 


has 


norant. 
the part foamed 
Hardrofte. 


laughed 


nas People 
behave as if they had 
I’m sorry to differ from 
made up. | 
as she 


Ken easily. 
times 


right. 


you, but my 


sone 
that 
mind is 
shall marry lsobel as soon 
will name a date.” 
Isobel had al- 
eady written 
to Kenred, al 
luding to the 
change in he 
circumstances, 
regretting her 
inability to 


arry out t] 


dream Of years 
with regard to 
Hardroffe, 
offering to re- 
him 


and 
lease trom 
his engagement. 
Ken had _ not 
felt himself free 
to accept this 
offer, though it 
t his heart 
With a le ip) to- 
W rds N Lune 
There was in the note no 
that | herself wished to be 
On the contrary, 


intimation, no 
released. 
atfee 


ivowing her action to be for his sake. 


sign, bel 


she wrote sadly and 
tionately, 


‘It is not right to keep you bound, without 
it least giving you an opportunity to recon- 
sider your position,” she said. “So, dear Ken, 


please understand that I am willing to give you 
up, if you wish to be free—and that I shall 
not blam vou 

Every word of the brief sentences seemed to 
betray how she clung to Ken in her present 
sorrow; also how sure she was in her mind 
that he would not give her up. Ken answered 
as he knew that she expected him to answet 


did not count it 
her note to his father, 


ancl he necessary to mention 
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He had seen her once only for a few min- 
utes, between Mr. Worcester’s death and the 
funeral; and he had found her then so much 
overcome with distress as to be unable to 


He had said what he could, in a sym- 


spe ik. 





















“*Unless you save him, he 


1ouen 


will die.’”—». 


athising manner; and she had 


only sobbed in reply. He was 
very sorry for her, but he did rather wish she 
would use a little more self-control. At the 
funeral she had appeared, but only to be again 
voiceless with agitation. 

She was very unhappy, in this her first real 
sorrow. Perhaps she had never till now quite 
realised the absorbing nature of her devotion to 
this kind and gentle old father; and at 
first it almost appeared to her that all interest 
in life was dead. If only Ken could have 


known it, her note to him was far more a 


matter of duty than of feeling. Isobel was 
conscious of but one strong craving-—to get 
away for a time from everybody, and to nurse 
her grief undisturbed. 

Money matters did not press upon her. She 


knew little, and cared less, what the amount of 
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her income would be. When the lawyer ex- 
plained that it would prebably be some hun- 
dreds, in place of the many thousands popularly 
expected, she said—“I must write to Ken.” 
She wrote at once; and because of the 
deadness of her sensation, because of the very 
of wishing to see and talk with 
him, she worded her letter carefully into the 
precise shape which she supposed he would 
expect from her under the circumstances. She 
had no desire to put him to pain, and she was 
anxious to do her duty. 

Ken’s prompt reply brought a faint sense of 
comfort, mingled with a hazy consciousness 
that, if he had fallen in with her suggestion, 


impossibility 


she would not have cared very greatly. She 
sent a second kind little note to him, respond- 
ing to what he said, and begging him not to 
call for three or four days. “I have so much 


to do and to think about,” she explained. 

Four days later he was permitted an inter- 
view. He came over on his bicyele, full of life 
and energy, to be shown into a darkened room, 
where 


Isobel sat alone, sombre and depressed, 
with face of a spotted pallor, and swollen eyes 
which could hardly endure daylight. 
mourning 


In deep 


and low spirits she looked her worst. 


Though never strictly pretty, she could be 


attractive, when happy and well-dressed ; but 
the present mood of misery made her very 
piain. 

Ken involuntarily thought of Nannie, of her 
bright face and sunny air. He did not believe 
that any trouble, no matter how dire, could 
render Nannie hopelessly doleful. At least, he 


felt sure, she would always think of others, 
aud would try to bear up. 

He found that Isobel had set 
going abroad for a few months, 
and faithful maid. She 
house at 


her heart on 
with her old 
meant to board in a 
where she had stayed as a 


B 
l1csels 
russels, 


young girl 

‘IT shall have a sitting-room o 
they. will take good 
“And there will be no need to see anybody. 
It will be better for me in every way. This 

has to be let ; I would rather not 
see it dismantled. I shall leave everything in 
he hands of my lawyer.” 

Ken could not agree that it would be “ better” 
for her to see no friends; and he had his 
doubts about the dependableness of the lawyer 
But 
[sobel had made up her mind. He 
opposing her. 


my own, and 


care of me,” she said. 


house and 


in question. remonstrance was useless. 


soon ce ised 


will 


a suppose you come back in a few 
months,” he at length said. “And when you 
do—ought we to put off much longer? It 
was your father’s wish that we should marry, 
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dear.” He tried in vain to put more ardour 
into the words. 
“Yes; I think he would have wished jt, 


In six months from now, if you still feel the 
same, I will consent. It must be a quiet 
wedding.” Then, with a faint smile, “ You are 
very good to me; and it shall be as you wish, 
Only I must have a few months to myself first.” 

“When do you think of going?” 

* To-morrow.” 

He showed surprise. 

“Yes; to-morrow. [ would not see you till 
everything was arranged. They say that | shall 
have at least five hundred a year ; 
be eight or nine hundred. 
do not care. Nothing seems to matter now.” 

This cheerful for her future husband, 
Ken stayed a little longer, doing his best to 
cheer her up. When he had said good-bye, and 
found himself outside in a blaze of sunshine, 


”» 


and it may 
For myself, I really 


was 


he had a sense of relief from something oppres- 
Slve. 

“That won't last,” he said. 
right by-and-by. 
down-hearted at 
than once. 


“She will be all 
Naturally, poor girl, she is 


first.” Yet he sighed more 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE NEW OWNER OF SUNNYSYDE. 


through the 
the morning- 
Park. Nannie sat 
before a 


streamed in 


ULY sunshine 
open French 
e room at Sunnysyde 


window of 


there, alone, handsome daven- 


port of in!aid wood, on her first morning of 
actual possession 

She had felt an interim 
life at Hardroffe and life at Sunnysyde; and 
she had paid many visits to old friends in the 
West of England, before coming to take posses- 
sion of her new property. 
that an 


would be 


necessary between 


And since everybody 

elderly or middle-; 
advisable in her altered 
circumstances, she had invited a former governess 


assured her ged 


companion 


of advanced years, Miss Beaumont by name, to 
pay her a visit of indefinite length. 

A vay of sunlight falling 
curly hair drew from it little sparkles. 


Nannie’s 
Already 


across 


a slight air of prosperity distinguished Miss 
Blunt of Sunnysyde from the  Hardroffe 
governess; yet it would have been hard to 
define wherein that air consisted. She was 
very simply dressed. And Nannie was _ herself 
still; earnest, true, self-forgetting. The grey 


eyes looked larger than their wont, because the 
had grown thinner; 
little to do with that change. 

While away from the neighbourhood she had 
fought a to forget Ken, and 


face but Sunnysyde had 


courageous fight 


to 
her 
pla 
vic 
mu 
ne’ 


po 
atl 
wi 
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to take life cheerfully; and she had counted 
herself victorious. But with the return to this 
place and its associations, she found that the 
victory was no real victory; that Ken was as 
much to her as ever. That first night in her 
new home had been passed in sleepless tossings 


to and fro, and in a keen realisation of the 
power which he still had over her. The very 
atmosphere here seemed full of him. Life 


without Ken wore a clouded and grey look. 
Life with him!—Nannie hid her face in the 
pillow, clasping her hands wildly. 

For she might have had him. She might 
have consented. It was she, not he, who had 
decided that his duty was to marry Isobel. It 
was she who had forbidden him ever to confess 
the truth to his fiancée. 

“And if it came over again, I would do 
the same” she murmured, as the old question 
ing recurred—had she been right? or had she 


been wrong! Would it have been possible to act 


otherwise? The answer was now always the 
same in her mind. Yet in the darkness she 
sat up, resting her face upon her knees 


with passionate craving—“Oh, Ken, Ken—if it 
might have been! What does this place 
matter? What is money to me—if that is 
denied ?’ 

After such a niglit, it was no wonder that 
she felt the reverse of fresh. She was glad by 
mid day to find herself free from household 
interviews, able to ‘sit down quietly to letter- 
writing. But hardly had- she taken up her 
pen, before she had to lay it down again. The 
butler’s voice announced 

“Mr. William Linnet.” 

“Will, I am glad to see you.” Nannie held 
out a kind hand. He looked whiter and weedier 
than even in past days, and his lips worked 
nervously as he clutched her fingers. 

‘Very glad,” she repeated, trying to free 
herself. “But you don’t look well. Let go, 


I 


pleas Diamond rings are not meant to be 
squeezed into one’s flesh. Now sit down and 
tell me about yourselves. Has your mother 


lo ind wother governess ” 


Will obeyed part of the order, but failed to 
He fixed upon Nannie a 


inswel questions. 


devouring gaze 

‘It’s like coming out of a cellar into sun 
light, just to see you again,” he muttered. 

Nannie laughed. “Sunshine enough here, 
isn’t there? Don’t be sentimental, Will. I’m 
& most prosaic person—not given to rhodo- 
montade 

* Prosaic 

“Absolutely so! Fit for darning stockings ! 
This state of things is a mistake. I never was 


meant for a landed proprietor.” 


BOUND IN 
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“No? You're meant to make other people 
happy, anyway. 

“Tm sure | hope so. Life would be a sorry 
concern, without that aim. My principal aim 
just now is to make Miss Beaumont happy, 
dear old creature ! ” 

Will growled. “I say, I hope she won’t be 
dangling round whenever [I come to see you.” 
He glanced suspiciously towards the inner room. 

“No fear of your seeing ber too often. She 
is painfully retiring. You and I will secure a 
private little chat on philosophy for once in 
wu way.” Nannie was doing her best to hold 
Will off She saw a suspicious gleam in his 
eyes. And the dea boy was so nice as a friend. 
Why could he not let well alone? 

“Pm not in a philosophical mood, thanks.’ 

“Then we'll go in for the practical to-day. 
Will you have some cake and a tumbler ot 
milk ?” 

“No, thanks. I've got all I want at this 
moment. If I could have it always!” 

“Nobody can have anything always in this 
world. You're looking rather used-up. What 
have you been after! Studying the Fourth 
Dimension /” 

“T’ve been studying —‘ Life without Nannie’! 

A hot hand came on hers, and she drew it 
quickly away. 

“*Miss Blunt,’ if you please.” 

“You call me *‘ Will’” 


“Because you wish it, and becuuse you are a 
boy. But I will change.” 
“No, you won't. I couldn't stand that. 


Nothing makes any difference. I think of you 
day and night—every hour and every minute. 
And the one thing in the world that I crave is 
to be with you. Now you understand.” 

“T understand that somebody is a silly boy,” 
she said lightly = My dear Will, this sort of 
nonsense really isnt worthy of your intellect. 
You have plenty of brains, and you can talk 
well when you choose. Now Im going to 
consult you about a little scheme of mine 
about building a new chancel to Sunnysyde 
Chureh. It will be my thank-offering.” 

‘You seem in a great hurry to spend.” 


“Why not? I have pienty.” 
“So have 1!” He leant forward, thinking, 
then broke out anew: “I don't care a rep 


what you do with the old lady’s money. Throw 
it into the nearest pond, if you like. It is 
yourself that I want—not your money. I want 
you to be mine—my own—Nannie!” 

He had her hand in a vehement grip, his 
thin fingers closing round it. Nannie could 
not release herself without actual force. She 
stood up and gravely waited, while he looked 
into the little pink palm, examined the fingers, 


hb 
. : 
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then kissed it with smothered passion. “ My 
own dear Nannie!” he whispered. 

“No, Will.” 

“You are. You can’t help it. Whether you 
have me or not, I shall always count you 
mine. I can’t do without you. The last few 
weeks have been awful. Don’t turn away. I'll 
wait any time. I only ask one little scrap of 
hope to live on. Only to be told that by-and-by 

-perhaps—-some day——” 

Nannie drew her hand away, and he hid his 
face with a groan. 

“Will, is that right?” 

“Of course not. Quite wrong and unreason- 
able. I’m not good enough—and I don’t know 
who would be. And I’ve no business to bother 
you like this, the very first day. But I couldn’t 
endure any longer not speaking. Nannie, have 
pity on me. Don’t be hard.” He looked im- 
ploringly into her face. “One little glimmer of 
hope—one little ‘maybe!’” 

“No, Will; I am sorry. It is impossible.” 

He sat in a crushed attitude. 

“Tt would be wicked to give you false hopes. 


I can never, never marry you. <And it is a 
mere fancy on your part. I’m years older than 
you.” 


He pressed her hand to his lips 

“Don’t, please. You must not.” 

“Just this once. It is such a dear little 
hand.” 

He stood up, limp and joyless. 

“Then there is no hope whatever! Not the 
faintest chance forme? You are sure—you could 
never learn to care : s 

“Not in that way. I do care for you in 
another way. I am very sorry—but indeed | 
must speak the truth.” 

“T think I could have made you kappy—if— 
unless——But perhaps there is somebody else?” 

Nannie hesitated, then said—‘ Yes; there is 
somebody else.” 

Will’s breath was almost a sob. “Lucky 
fellow! I wish I were he.” 

“Tt will never come to anything.” 

“Was it long ago?” 

“Tt—seems long.” 

“The brute! Not to care for you! You, of 
all women! But if it is quite over——” 

“Don’t go on, Will. Talking is so useless. 
I do not mean ever to marry. Perhaps once I 
could have done so—but there were obstacles. 
And since then I have known that anybody 
else was out of the question.” 

“Well”—and a sigh—‘*mind—I would be 
content, at any time, with half love—with a 
mere fraction of your heart! All I want is to 
have you—to see and hear you—to be with 
you! Is it impossible ?” 








“Yes, You must never even ask that again.” 

He stood gazing at her, his face, always 
white and thin, having apparently shrunk to 
half its usual size. 

“It’s a queer sort of world,” he muttered, 
“T know you wouldn’t make me wretched, if 
you could help it, but—I shal! have to stay 
away. Won't do for me to be hanging round 
here, if I’m to keep my senses.” 

“ Perhaps—for a time,” she assented sadly. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MISS BLUNT AT HOME. 


& 


ET me see how you look, my dear. Yes, 

very pretty,’ murmured Miss Bean- 
d mont, standing on the hearthrug in 

her best black silk, a recent gift from 
Nannie. Her worn old face was lighted up 
with a smile of tender admiration. ‘“ Yes, dear, 
you look so sweet—only I wish you could be 
a little more gay. Not quite so pensive.” 

“Am I pensive? This sort of experience is 
rather alarming—being ‘at home’ in my own 
right. Don’t you feel a trifle nervous, lest 
something should explode in a wrong direction ! 
How if the people who drop in object to meet- 
ing one another ?” 

“Then you must seem not to know it. They 
can go as soon as they wish. You do look 
very sweet, Nannie.” 

“As if my looks ‘mattered—you dear old 
thing! Now sit down and be cosy, Perhaps 
nobody will come, and then we can enjoy our- 
selves.” 

But the front-door bell pealed, and Olave 
Stephenson, large, radiant and fashionable, was 
ushered in; other callers soon following. 

Difficulties had grown upen Nannie in her 
new sphere during the months of August and 
September. People were kind in coming, and 
they generally found her out; but she had to 
return the calls, and she often found them in. 
That was well enough, so far; and though 
three times she narrowly escaped meeting Ken, 
she did escape it, with a sense of relief which 
included disappointment. For her own sake, she 
could have done anything, merely to set eyes 
again on his face. For his sake, she was bent on 
avoiding any encounter. It was less easy than 
she had hoped to carry out this intention. 

For a while she was able to decline invitations 
on the score of Mrs. Graham’s recent death ; 
but this could not continue. In a short time, 
however, Ken and Isobel would be married; 
and then—-“ Then we must grow used to meet- 
ing; we must learn not to mind,” Nannie 
bravely said. The thing would have to be. 
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Her duties now lay at Sunnysyde; and hen 
would probably remain where he was for at 
least two more years, unless his regiment 


should be moved to another station sooner than 
Was expt cted. 

All these weeks Nanuie had not again seen 
Will, or come across any of his family. She 
could well believe how grieved and hurt Mrs. 
at her refusal of the son whom the 
mother worshipped. Nannie, of course, could 
not go to Hardroffe, and nobody from Hard- 
roffe came to Sunnysyde. The break was 
complete, and it distressed her much. 

Sometimes she had an inclination to write to 
Mrs. Linnet, and to tell her how unhappy she 
was to have compelled to put Will to 
pain. But she never came to the point. It 
might be a comfort to herself to write; but 
such a letter could hardly fail to awaken new 
hope in Will, and this would be eruel. She 
resolved to wait patiently, hoping that by-and-by 
get over his fond fancy, and that she 
would then be forgiven by his mother. 

Though she ventured as little as possible to 
other people’s houses, she could safely entertain 
since neither Ken nor Will 
would come there. After hesitation,. she 
determined to be “at home” on Thursday 
afternoons, beginning with the second week in 
October. This she.mentioned to a few friends, 
30x House. 
the Autoerat consented 
He had a respect for 


Linnet was 


been 


he woul 


in her own house, 


some 


“ 


and the intention made its way to 
To everybody's surprise, 
to a eall by his wife. 
money. : 
This Nannie’s first 
seemed likely to prove a success 


“at home,” and it 
Early in the 
afternoon she found Olave Stephenson by her 


was 


side ; and one of the first remarks made by the 
latter was: “So the wedding is scon to come 
off. Who:e? Why, Ken Hardroffe and Isobel 


Worcester. That is the wedding of the age in 
this part of the world.” 

Nannie veiled a sinking of heart behind a 
smile. 

“How soon is it to be?” 

“Can’t say exactly. It’s one of those events 
which hover ahead. She went abroad early in 
May, you know.” 

6 Yes I 

“And she 


heard so.” 


promised to marry him in six 
months, which brings one to the middle of 
November. She gets home by the end of this 
month; and then, of course, the day will be 
fixed. It’s to be a dolefully dismal affair—all 


and white. Her tenants 
abroad, and she is to use her old home 
wedding. But it will be 
Nannie assented quietly. 
“T was awfully afraid at one time that the affair 


in black going 


for the 
frightfully tame.” 


are 


THE QUIVER. 


would collapse. The Autocrat was furious, you 
know, at her diminished income. If he could 
have had his way, she would have been thrown 
over. But Ken is too good a fellow to stoop to 
that sort of thing.” 

“Was Mr. Hardroffe so vexed ¢” 

“*Vexed’ is no word for it. He was a 
maniac for the time being. It was said at 
first that she would only have five or six hun- 


dred a year. As matters have turned out, | 
believe she will have double that. At all 
events, Ken seems content. IL met him two 


days ago. Of course, money wasn’t mentioned, 
but he talked cheerfully.” 

Another peal at the door, and “ Mr,, 
and Miss Hardrotfe” were announced. 

Nanuie rose, self-possessed outwardly, though 
with an inward flutter, which drove away her 
colour. 

For here was the Autocrat himself, half-polite, 
half-disposed to bluster at having so far 
trampled on his previous intentions. And here 
was Ken’s own mother, a gentle sweet-faced 
woman, with Ken’s own eyes and smile, though 
both were and saddened. And _ here 
was Alison, the pretty sister of whom he had 
more than once spoken to Nannie. 

A stir took place, and people settled down 
in a new order. Olave manfully undertook 
the Autocrat ; Nannie had as her share 
Ken’s mother. 


Mrs., 


tamed 


and 


“T did not feel sure whether you might be 
overwhelmed with callers,’ Mrs. Hardroffe was 
saying. “But my daughter persuaded me not 


to put off coming.” She did not state that her 
husband had also laid his commands upon her. 

“It is so good of you,” Nannie replied. “I 
have not met your daughter before,’ and 
smi'ed at Alison’s interested gaze. 


she 


“But vou have met my son.” 
“VYes—last antumn, when I was here on a 


visit.” 

Mrs. Hardroffe glanced round the room, and 
Nannie observed—“It must be trying to you 
to see a stranger in possession. You were one 
of Mrs. Graham's old friends.” 


“Yes, very old. One must expect such 
changes ; but they are a little trying at first 
She was your friend also.” 

- “She was a very old friend of my father 
and grandfather. I had not seen much of her, 


but such friendships are sometimes inherited.” 
So passed a more minutes. Tea 
in, and Nannie dispensed it, feeling dreamlike. 


few came 


The Hardrotfes stayed only a quarter of an 
hour; and when they left Mrs. Hardroffe, 
looking kindly at her young hostess, said, 
“You will come and see us before long?” 


while the Autocrat was positively gracious. 
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The rest of the afternoon went monotonously 
to Nannie. When all callers were gone, she 
fled to her room, and pressed two cold hands 
against a pair of burning cheeks. 

“What can I do? I must call. I must see 
them. There is no way of avoiding it. And if 
I should see Ken!” She caught her breath. 
“Well—if I do—what then ?” 

One thing she could do, and she did it. 
Against her own longings, she put off the 
return call upon the Hardroffes for a week, 
until she had learned, without seeming to 
inquire, that Ken was not at home. Then she 
chose a sunny afternoon, when all were likely 
to be out. 

Mrs. Hardroffe was at home, however; and 
Nannie paid a long call. The fascination of 
hearing about Ken from his mother proved 
irresistible. Yet, on leaving, she took herself 
to task for having yielded to the temptation. 

Then as days passed, and nothing more came 
of the new acquaintance, she began to realise 
that knowing Ken’s relatives might amount to 
little. From poverty, they did not entertain. 
With a touch of thankfulness, though not 
gladly, she recognised how seldom her path and 
theirs were likely to cross; and a calmness 
crept over her spirit, a quiet readiness to 
acquiesce in things being thus. 

Nothing in this world comes by chance, and 
each trial has its hidden purpose ; and Nannie, 
after a long struggle, was able to submit in 
very heart to the will of God, to the denial of 
her deepest longings. 

She even began to feel that it would be a 
relief when once Ken and Isobel should be 
married. Then the very completeness and 
certainty of her loss would help to reconcile 
her to it 

Isobel Worcester was once more at her old 
home; and the wedding-day had been fixed. 
Nannie heard this; and she was also told that 
Mr. Hardroffe continued to oppose the marriage 
as vehemently as ever. 

Three or four days after receiving these items 
of intelligence she was alone in the morning- 
room, where by choice she spent much of her 
time. She had had a long walk, and was tired. 
Miss Beaumont was upstairs. The hour being 
late, Nannie expected no callers, and was dis- 
appointed when the door opened. 

“Somebody on business, I suppose,” she 
thought wearily. 

“Mrs. Linnet would be glad to see you, 
ma’am.’ 


“Yes; certainly.” Nannie sprang up, dis- 


appointed no longer. “I am glad you have 
come,” she said warmly, wondering what cause 
might underlie the call. ‘Do sit near the fire. 
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It is so chilly to-day.” Then to the man— 
“Bring some tea, please.” 

“No. No tea—nothing.” Mrs. Linnet’s voice 
told of restrained emotion. “I want a few 
words with you—alone.” 

“Then if anyone calls, I am engaged. Tell 
Miss Beaumont, please, that I 
disturbed.” 

The man withdrew, and Mrs. Linnet sat 
motionless, her face haggard and drawn. She 
looked at Nannie, and looked away; put one 
hand to her throat, as if half-suffocated; then 
resolutely placed it upon the other which lay 
on her knee. Still she said nothing. 

“Tt seems long since I saw you,” Nannie 
observed gently. “I have wished very much to 
write ; but—it seemed best not. How have you 
been lately? And Will i 

“T have come about Will——” with a deep 
breath.” 

Nannie waited, anxiousiy. 

“You know what he is to me. Such a 
son as few mothers have! Think—if you 
were in my place—if you—oh, you cannot 
understand ! You cannot know what a mother’s 
love is! But you can love. You have a heart 
of your own. Think what it must be to me to 
know—to know—that Will is—is”—the sob 
that burst through her words was agonising— 
“that Will is—dying?” 

“Will dying! You don’t mean that! Surely 
it is not true. He was so much better.” 
“Was! But how long ago? When did you 
see him last? And was he better then?” 

Nannie paused to think. She had to dis- 
entangle her mind from the absorbing interests 
of several weeks. 

“No,” at length she said; “I did not think 
him looking so well just then. But that might 
have been a passing matter.” 

“And since then you have never even cared 
to ask !” 

Nannie spoke gravely—“ How could I! 
Would it have been right? If you know——” 

“T know. I[ know all. Will hides nothing 
from his mother. He told me everything the 
same evening. I knew before of his love, and 
I always hoped for him. I thought that in 
time—when you knew him better—you would 
have him. He said he besought you for one 
little word of hope. And you would not listen 
--you laughed at the notion !” 

“If I laughed, it was for Will’s sake—to 
help him to forget. I could have cried to have 
put him to pain.” 

“That sounds more like you. I hardly knew 
how to forgive the other. Yes; you laughed- 
called him ‘a boy.’ And he all the while 
breaking his heart for you !” 


cannot be 
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“He will get over it in time, if only he does 
not see me.” 

* Will is not that sort. I have watched him 
all these weeks, growing thinner and weaker. 
Three days ago I took him up to town, and 
consulted two specialists. The same report 
from both, given independently. If he cannot 
be roused, if he does not shake off this hope- 
less depression, he will die—and soon! They 
said so plainly—soon’ My boy is dying of a 
broken heart—for you.” 

The words went off into a wail, which stabbed 
Nannie through. 

“Unless you save him, he will die. 
you, save my boy. 


I beseech 
Don’t let him die. It will 


kill me. Save his life!” 
Nannie was voiceless. She stood up, moving 
across the rug, with a wish to offer comfort 


at least by touch. Mrs. Linnet seized her hands 
in a hard grip. 

“Ts it impossible? Think—he is such a dear 
boy—so sweet and good. And if you only knew 
how he you. Must he die? Oh, God, 
have mercy, if there is no mercy in a human 
heart! To have such power—power to save a 


loves 


life—and to refuse to use it! Can you be so 
hard? Think, my dear, what it means—all 
that it means to him and to me! Will you 


not save my Will’s life? But for you, he must 


die. Why were you so kind to him, if you 
did not mean anything? It was cruel. But 


I think you will relent—I think you will have 
merey. Oh, save him!” Then came a burst of 
weeping, so unrestrairied that Nannie could not 
attempt to stem it. She could only stand in 
distress, her hands still imprisoned, and tears of 
sympathy on her own cheeks. 

Neither knew how long this lasted. Mrs. 
Linnet recovered herself suddenly. She ceased 
sobbing, rose to her feet, and let go Nannie’s 


hands. Then she stood by the fire, with averted 
face, breathing hard. Presently she turned, 
took Nannie’s face between her palms, and 


gazed at it. 

“Yes; you have a dear little face,” 
sighed. “I do not wonder—that Will--—” 
Her handkerchief went over her eyes. 
Nannie was unable to speak. She pushed 
Mrs. Linnet into the arm-chair, and down 

by her side. 

“Then it is hopeless—hopeless ! 
And Will must die.” 

“Did the doctors say that—exactly ?” 

“T did not tell them much. Only that there 
was a girl, who could not care for him. I 
asked if he could go abroad. One said I might 


she 


sat 


! 


No hope! 


try. The other said—he had not strength.” 
Another silence. Nannie looked sadly into 
the fire. 
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“Tf it were anything else! But to 
without love——” 
“You love my Will.” 
“No. Not in that way. 
care for a younger brother.” 
“Bat if you do not care more for anyone 


marry 


Only as one might 


else 

Nannie had felt sure that Will would not 
tell even his mother one thing that she had 
said. She saw now that he was worthy of her 
confidence. 


“I do care more for another,” she said very 
low. “It can never come to anything, but—it 
makes this impossible.” 

“Why should it? 
love comfort you ?” 

Nannie could almost have laughed. 

“Or at least, for Will’s sake! To 
boy’s life!” 

Nannie shook her head. 

“Will you at least come and see him again? 
He is dying for a sight of your face.” 

“ How can he forget me, if I go to him?’ 

“He will never forget you. I should at least 
like his last days to be happy. Will you come? 
To-morrow !” 

“No. I must 
do not hear from 
come on Friday, at 
must not know. | 
not do.” 

“T shall not tell 
And I believe that 
is a life worth saving.” 

As if fearing a change on the part of Nannie, 
she stood up again, to say good-bye. 

“ Not a word to Will, please,” repeated Nannie. 
“Not before Friday.” 

“As you wish. But I am_ hopeful—very 
hopeful. I know what your kind heart will 
dictate. If the other were possible—that would 
make all the difference. As things are—if some 
little self-sacrifice were involved——No, I will 
not say any more. Only think, my dear—my 
dear—it would be the saving of a life! ” 

Nannie could only say, “Please, no more!” 
and Mrs. Linnet left her. 


Why not let my Will's 


Save my 


’ 


have time to 
the 


o'clock ; 


think. If you 
contrary, I will 
but Will 
that it will 


me to 
four 
may decide 


will come. 
his life. It 


But 
will 


him. 
you 


you 


save 


CHAPTER XVII. 


FOR THE SAKE OF ANOTHER, 


ANNIE tried in vain to banish the recol- 
; lection of Will. All day, all night, it 
pressed upon her. Mrs. Linnet’s voice 
sounded unceasingly in her ears, “Save 

his life! I beseech you, save my boy !” 
The very tenderness and sympathy of Nannie’s 
nature perhaps predisposed her towards a mistake 
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The very habit of self-sacrifice, 
cultivated, made it the more 
a dispassionate view 


in decision. 
which she had 
difficult for her to take 
of the situation. 

Yet, who shall say that the resolution to 
which she came, the resolution which from the 
first she felt to be all but inevitable, was entirely 
wrong ! 

While Mrs. Linnet was talking, pleading, 
weeping, the idea of putting herself aside and 
acting only for the sake of Will, had occurred 
to her. She would not at once accept the 
suggestion, but put it aside for after-thought ; 
and when she half-promised to call and see 
him she did so in full knowledge of what such 
a call might entail. 

Ken was out of her reach. In another month 
he would be married, and she would have no 
longer any right to think of him. No whisper 
reached her of a certain interview between 
Isobel Worcester and Mr. Hardroffe, which 
might have given a different complexion to 
the whole question. 

Nannie knew well that she could never love 
another as she loved Ken. But here was Will 
Linnet loving her, in danger of dying for lack 


of her. Nannie would never die of a broken 
heart for Ken. Not having him would shadow 
her life; but she would live, and would find 


happiness in spending her time and her money 
for others. 


Her task should be to bring sunshine into 
the lives of those around her. This she often 
said of late. And here was one who sorely 


needed her ; one whom she might make happy ; 
one whose life she might save. Why not do it? 
Will was a dear boy, good and affectionate, 
high-principled and clever, physically fragile, 
no doubt, and perhaps without much force of 
character. But what matter? If she married 
him, she would do so for his sake, not for her 
own; and she would do it with her eyes open 
to his defects. 

That evening she did not write to put off her 
call; and next day, at four o'clock, she reached 
Hardroffe, to be conducted into Mrs. Linnet’s 
boudoir. 

Will lay on the sofa, apparently asleep. 
Nannie’s light footfall did not disturb him; 
and Mrs. Linnet, having motioned her to a chair, 
stood by with folded arms. Nannie was startled 
by the change in Will. Thin he had always 
been, but he was now a mere shade of his 
former self. The face was sad, the brows con- 
tracted, and a faint red spot was painted in 
each sunken cheek. Nannie had time to note 
all this, had time even to compare him in 
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her mind with Ken, strong, broad-built, and 
soldierly. Then she heard a breath of joy. 

“ Nannie /” 

“Your mother asked me to look in. 
you were not well.” 

“No; not at all—lately.” 

His burning hand gripped hers, and his eyes 
shone like stars. 

“Poor boy !” she said, and stroked his fingers. 

“ Again—again. Don’t leave off. Your touch 
puts life into me. Don’t take that dear little 
hand away. If I could die now—and never 
wake up to find you gone!” 

A lump rose in Nannie’s throat, but she 
forced a laugh. 

“ Mother, we'll have tea together—just we 
two. You will let me have a few minutes 
alone with her first ?” 

Mrs. Linnet left the room. 
self on one elbow. 

“That is right. That does me good. I thought 
I should never see your face again, till I 
should be dying. You would come then—would 
you not?” 

He looked at her curiously; then held up 
one hand between Nannie and the light—a 
significant action. Her glance went to the 
wasted fingers, the blue veins, and returned to 
the large hopeless eyes. 

Before coming, she had resolved not to be 
drawn into hastily promising aaght which in 
cooler moments she might repent. But Will's 
misery was too much for her determination, 
and prudence fled to the winds. With a sob 
she bent towards him. 

“Poor Will! You poor boy! I can’t bear 
to see you like this. It must be my fault—I 
ought to have treated you differently. I ought 
not to have let you come after me so much. 
Will, you know how things are with me. If 
you can be content with no more—if you only 
want the sort of regard that I can give you— 
then I will do what you wish.” 

“Nannie! You mean it! 
me? Me! You will be 
own Wii 

He sat up, gasping with agitation. His eyes 
glowed like white-hot iron, and crimson fiushed 
the hollow cheeks. She could actually hear the 
palpitation which sent visible throbs to his 
temples. “My dear, dear Nannie!” he panted. 

“Hush! Don’t excite yourself. You must 
not behave so. Yes, I mean it—if you will be 
wise and reasonable, and will get well.” 

“T almost wonder if I shall not die first— 
of sheer happiness,” he whispered. 

[END OF CHAPTER SEVENTEEN. ] 


She said 


Will raised him- 


You will marry 
my wife—mine—my 
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By the Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 


* Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities: for we 
the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with groanings which cannot be uttered."—ROMANS viii. 26 


LE first point which 
seems to claim at- 
tention in this 
verse is the force 
of the word with 
which it opens 

*Likewise.”. We 
should miss much, 
I think, if we 
failed to notice it. 
I need hardly say 
that the word has 
always obvious re- 
ference to some- 
thing which pre- 
cedes it, and when 
we look at the 
previous portion 
of the chapter 
from which [I take it, as my _ text, we 
find that St. Paul had been speaking much 
of the help afforded to the Christian by the 
dAoly Spirit of God. He had been describing 
generally (v. 14), how the Spirit leads the 
believer in the way of righteousness and self- 
denial. He had been showing too (v. 15) that it 
is He who brings him into a _ sense of filial 
relationship to God. But there are two respects 
in which His help is specially referred to. 
Observe first the Apostle had said (v. 13): ** If 
ye live after the flesh, ye shall die: but if 
ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds 
of the body, ye shall live.” Oh, no help from 
outside is needed to enable us to live after 
the flesh—that is, after its sinful lusts, and 
godless inclinations! Like a boat, drifting 
down a stream, the fallen heart drifts naturally 
into every kind of course apart from God ; 
but if a man is to resist these inclinations, 
he must receive external help, and _ that 
help can only come from the Holy Spirit. 
See how plainly this is taught elsewhere 














know not what we should pray for as we ought: but 


by St. Paul. Thus, in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, when speaking of the sin of 
drunkenness, he almost startles us by the 
mention he makes of the antidote: ‘ Be not 
drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but be 
filled with the Spirit”; and again, in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, he suggests 
the thought of the same Spirit as the remedy 
against impurity ‘“* What ? know ye not that 
your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost 
which is in you?” 

Then, again, I gather that he refers to 
another kind of help in v. 23. Having spoken 
of the pain and suffering under which the 
whole creation so manifestly groans, he is 
careful to point out that even those who 
have the firstfruits of the Spirit have no 
exemption from this pain. ‘* Ourselves also, 
which have the firstfruits of the Spirit, even 
we ourselves groan within ourselves”; but now 
comes in an allusion to the mode in’ which 
the Spirit helps all such in suffering. He 
helps them in the midst thereof to wait and 
hope for the fulfilment of God's promises, 
and so he adds that (doubtless through His 
aid) they wait ‘‘for the adoption, to wit, the 
redemption of our body.” 

Very well, then, the Holy Spirit helps the 
true Christian to mortify the deeds of the 
body, and He helps him, too, to wait for 
God’s good time, when all kinds of suffering 
shall end. In short, it is through Him that 
the God of hope inspires hope, and hope is 
all essential to us, not only because, speaking 
generally, “It is good that a man_ should 
both hope and quietly wait for the salvation 
of the Lord,” but also because hope proves 
«x very anchor in the day of tempest, and 
a helmet in the day of battle. But observe 
further, the Holy Spirit does something more, 
and now we begin to see the force of the 
word with which my text opens. ‘ Likewise,” 




















says St. Paul—that is, in like manner, helping 
those who make the honest effort, for help 
always implies effort of our own—* Likewise 
the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities: for 
we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought.” 

Now let us look very briefly at the help 
which the Holy Spirit thus gives’ the 
Christian in the matter of prayer. And here 
I wish at the outset to enlarge on that 
expression, ‘*Our infirmities.” What are 
they? iI never met an earnest Christian 
who failed to be aware of them. Neverthe- 
less, I will mention three in particular; and 
the first is that which is specified in the 
text—blindness. Mark those words: ‘** We 
know not what we should pray for as we 
ought.” As I understand the passage, we 
fail to discern what is really for our highest 
and truest interests. We think too much 
of our threescore years and ten. We think 
too little of the eternity beyond. Oftentimes 
we ask for sunshine, when what we really 
need is shade; oftentimes for ease, when 
what is best for us is struggle; oftentimes 
for comfort, when discipline is far more 
salutary; and oftentimes for calm, when 
what is required is the storm to rock us 
into rugged power. Surely this blindness is 
an infirmity, and what we need is the help 
of the Holy Spirit to remind us _ that, 
although the Lord will command His loving- 
kindness in the daytime (of prosperity), in 
the night (of adversity) also His song should 
be with us; and that shade, no less than 
sunshine, is essential to our spiritual growth. 
The next infirmity I would mention is 
formality and coldness in prayer. We often 
denounce vain and empty repetitions, and 
rightly so. We have the highest authority 
for so doing: but how often do we ourselves 
use prayers without meaning what we say? 


For example, how often do we use the 
words, ‘** We beseech Thee to hear us, good 
Lord, and, were we suddenly asked the 
nature of the petition for which we craved a 
hearing, we should find ourselves at a loss 
to reply. I will not enlarge here on the 
infirmity presented by wandering thoughts 
and want of earnestness. Suffice it to 
remind you of that well-known verse : 
[I often say my prayers ; 
But do I ever pray? 
And do the thoughts within my heart 
Go with the words I say? 


The last infirmity te which I can call 
attention in connection with prayer is the 
want of watchfulness for an answer. Do let 
us recollect how St. Paul bids us not only 
to pray always with all prayer and supplica- 
tion in the Spirit, but also to watch there- 
unto with all perseverance. Who can tell at 
What time, or in what way, or by what 
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means, God’s answer may come? Is it not a 
clear proof of our infirmity in this respect, 
if, when an answer does come, we should be 
astonished and surprised at it ? 

Let me tell you a little story in illustration 
of my point. I remember hearing in connec- 
tion with the great simultaneous Parochial 
Mission in London, in 1874, that the then 
Bishop of London—Bishop Jackson—called his 
clergy together in St. Paul's Cathedral to 
address them before the mission began; and 
he told them, in effect, the following anec- 
dote. He knew, he said, of an excellent and 
devoted clergyman, who, in the course of his 
pastoral visitation, had become acquainted 
with a brother and sister who lived in the 
same house. The sister was an earnest 
Christian; the brother an avowed infidel, 
who steadfastly refused the ministrations of 
any clergyman. This state of things had 
continued for long, till one day the clergy- 
man received a message from the sister to 
say she feared her brother was dying, anid 
thought he might like, at length, to see 
him. He went, of course, at once; ‘but on 
reaching the house, the sister told him he 
must wait awhile; and, being left alone, he 
fell on his knees, and prayed earnestly that 
God would open the heart of the man to 
receive his message. Then the _ sister re- 
turned, and, with beaming countenance, told 
him that her brother was very anxious to 
see him. The good clergyman was sur- 
prised; and which of us, said the Bishop, 
can profess that, even after earnest prayer, 
we should not have felt surprised as well? 

The truth is, too few of us pray as earnestly 
as we should. and of those who do thus 
pray, fewer still watch and wait and look 
for an answer. May I not well say, then, 
that among our infirmities in prayer, blind 
ness, formality, and want of watchfulness 
after prayer stand out pre-eminently ?—anc 
let us thank God that, in our text, the 
Holy Spirit is revealed as, in these respects, 
our Helper. 

But there remains one other point to be 
noticed. In what modes is the help of the 
Holy Spirit given? Well, here also, I think, 
the text instructs us. And first, I gather 
that He helps us continually. 1 beg you to 
observe that St. Paul here uses the present 
tense: “ He helpeth ~ a tense which assures 
us that, as the need is continual, so also is 
the assistance given. It is not that He gives 
the help once only, or merely on some 
special occasion; but that, remembering our 
infirmities, it is always forthcoming, if we 
will but seek His aid. I often think how 
full of comfort is the use of the present 
tense in Holy Scripture, in passages which 
tell us of what God is ready to do for us, 
and all point to His continuous action on our 
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behalf. Thus David tells us, ‘‘He restoreth 
my soul”; and when St. John speaks of the 
efficacy of that cleansing blood, which we 
need constantly to be applied to us, in view 
of the defilements we gather as we go on 
our way, He tells us, and let us thank God 
for it, **The blood of Jesus Christ His Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.” 

Next I would say, the Holy Spirit helps 
us specially, or specifically; that is to say, 


for each special infirmity He applies its 
own proper remedy. For the removal of 
our blindness He opens our eyes to see 
the supreme importance of eternal things; 


for the removal of our coldness and formality 


He fires our hearts with the thought 
of those joys which pass man's. under- 


standing; and for our want of watchfulness 
for God’s answers to our prayers He leads us 
gently to the frame of mind of the prophet 
in the olden time: “I will stand upon my 
watch, and set me upon the tower, and will 
watch to see what He will say unto me.” 
Lastly, I would add, He helps us scripture /ly, 
by which expression I mean He leads us to 
plead the promises of God, and the faithful- 
ness of God as revealed in Scripture. He 
reminds us of the words of the Saviour, ** Ask, 
and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you”; 
or again of the promise, ‘* Fear thou not, 
for I am with thee: be not dismayed, for 
I am thy God: I will strengthen thee; yea, 
I will help thee; yea, I will uphold thee with 


the right hand of My righteousness.” And, 
leading us to turn these promises into 


prayers, He teaches us to rely on the faith- 
fulness of God. He assures us that in His 
own good time the promise must be fulfilled ; 


and He even emboldens us to use the 
plea of Joshua, “If this be not so, what 
wilt Thou do unto Thy great Name?” 

I close with two remarks. First, if the 


Holy Spirit of God gives all this help, what 
is He to us? Are we diligently 
Him? Oh, remember that the saying of 
olden time is as true now as when it was 
uttered, that God will be inquired of by 
the house of Israel to do these things for 
them. My last remark shall be, that there 
is no greater sign that God is ready to be- 
stow a blessing than when He puts it into 


seeking 
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our hearts to pray for one. ‘“ Lord (says 
the Psalmist), Thou hast heard the desire of 
the humble; Thou wilt prepare their heart; 
Thou wilt cause Thine ear to hear.” There 
is a beautiful illustration of this in the 
history of Elijah; and as one has said, “If 
reasons are the pillars of an argument, 
illustrations are the windows that let in the 
light.” Well, it is put into Elijah’s heart to 
pray for rain, and he prays for it earnestly 
and persistently. Seven times I see him 
sending up his servant to the summit of 
Carmel, to see if there is any sign of an 
answer. At last, at the time, the 
man returns and tells that far out 
there, to the west, he little cloud 
arising from the Mediterranean “like a 
man’s hand.” Will tell me, in these 
days when science has so helpfully revealed 
the laws in accordance with which God works 
in Nature, that this little harbinger of the 


seventh 
him 


sees a 


anyone 


great rain clouds behind it, had not pre- 
viously been prepared? God is a God of 
order, and He works in harmony with His 
own laws, albeit we may be ignorant of 
them; and I do not believe, as a matter of 
fact, that the rain which answered Elijah’s 


prayer on this occasion sprang miraculously, 
might out of the drought of 
summer. Far be it from me to dare to say 
that God could not have so ordered it; but 
my own belief is, that far away over the 
Mediterranean, or perhaps even the Atlantic, 


as we say, 


the rain clouds had been already prepared; 
and because they were prepared, God put 
it into the heart of Elijah to pray that 


they might burst over the thirsty land. 

Our prayers, indeed, may be very im- 
perfect, consisting only, as our text puts 
it, of **groanings which cannot be uttered”; 


but if inspired by the Advocate, whom 
Christ has given to dwell ‘in our hearts 
on earth, let us thankfully remember we 
have another Advocate, even Christ Him- 
self, at the right hand of God in heaven, 
and St. Paul goes on to tell us_ that 


He reads and knows the mind of the 
Spirit in our petitions, feeble and inadequate 
though they be; and obtains an answer, on 
the ground of His all-prevailing merits, ‘“ be- 
cause He maketh intercession for the saints. 
according to the will of God.” 

















Chicklade 
Chicklade Farm lay nestled away ‘neath 
» shelter of the Downs, over which the 
east wind swept rampantly all spring- 
time. Thomson’s Lot was a row of 
cottages bringing in a rent-roll of about 


By Emilie Searchfield, Author of ‘‘M 
Seven,”’ 


is not good for 
man to be alone.’ 
Heigh-ho! I'm 
quoting Scrip- 
ture.” and the 
speaker laughed, 
stretched him- 
self and, walking 
over to the win- 
dow, looked out 
into the evening 
dimness of the 
fields. 

“Quoting Serip- 
ture!” Well, 
there was no- 
thing very = in- 
congruous in 
that. Silas Bray 


Was not a godless -man. He attended 
church on 
With others in the parish as church- 
warden 


Sundays, and took turns 
He thought himself, too, quite 

importance, as owner of 
Farm and Thomson's Lot. 


man of 








y Brother Aaron,”’ ‘‘ Seventy Times 
Etc. 


£50 a year. And now he was _ thinking 
he could well afford to take a wife, to 
share and brighten up the old farm- 
house. 

Now with regard to Thomson's Lot, 
there always had been an undercurrent 
of suspicion about it ever since it first 
came into the hands of the elder Silas 
(this one’s father), now defunct. And 
the younger Silas was “‘the very moral 
of his father,” so the people of Chalk 
expressed themselves when speaking of 
him. Perhaps they were wrong in one 
Way; yet | must own they were right 
in another, for his moral tendency was 
very like that of his father, to say 
nothing of his height, build, features, 
complexion, and so on; also there was 
that within him which prompted him 
to grasp and hold all that came in his 
way, just as the elder Silas had done 
to the very last. People said that 
Thomson's Lot was wrested from the 
widow and orphan by scheming and 
fraud, and those who marked the elder 
Silas’s comings and goings, and those 
who frequented his house, told of the 
appearance at the farm, again and 
again, of one Widow Thomson, and in 
due time of a youth, her only son. 
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Later it was whispered that Silas was 
no longer trustee over the little property, 
but owner thereof, and forthwith tales 
began to be told and spread abroad. 
Widow Thomson had gone to London 
after her husband’s death, thinking 
there to further the welfare of her son, 
leaving the property, as she firmly 
believed, in good, honest hands. 


Well, well, be that as it may, Thom- 
son's Lot was debatable ground to all 
but the owner, and, notwithstanding 


those importunate visits of mother and 


son, Silas Bray still held possession, 
with no thought of relinquishing it to 
either. 


Old Sally, the farm servant, said the 
Thomsons had “no leg to stand on” in 


their demands; but then Sally was 
faithful to her master, and took his 
views, whatever they may be. Then, 
again, there were those who averred 
that Silas had started and turned pale 
when once these words had been read 
in church: ** Woe unto them that join 


house to house, that lay field to field”; 
but then what is there people will not 
say, if only they have the mind? Still 


it was spoken of as really true, that 
on the night when old Silas bade fare- 
well to life, and went out naked, as 
the Psalmist has it, as he had come in 


—bereft of all, ill-gotten or otherwise 
that young Silas was heard to promise, 


* Yes, father, I will remember, and give 
it up.” 

But at the funeral, when the will was 
read, Chicklade Farm and Thomson's 
Lot were not divided; but both together 
eame into the possession of the dead 
man’s son. 

It leaked out also: that old Silas had 
accumulated wealth. Then those who 
did not really fall in with public 
opinion said that since Providence had 
so blessed him he could not be the 
ruthless spoiler so many affirmed: but 
perhaps those who spoke so had _ not 
taken a peep beneath the surface, as 
David had when he wrote, ‘** Thou didst 


set them in slippery places.” 
‘It be all along of old Silas fingering 
' of the title-deeds, and her of taking of 


money from him,” said Adam Briggs, 
who had himself paid court to the 
widow when they were both young. 


“If she’d only a-had me, I'd a-held the 
deeds myself, and not a-gived ‘em up for 
king nor tinker.” 
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But then Adam talked as one in his 
dotage, seeing that the property was 
Thomson’s own, and but for marrying 
him the widow would have 
Thomson’s Lot to lose. 

A year had elapsed since the old man’s 
death, and young Silas had received 
more than one visit from young Thomson 
(now no longer a youth, but a man of 
about his own age). 

* But he had no 


had no 


showance, and no 


nothing,” said Adam Briggs afterwards, 
“seein? as “twere left to young Silas in 
black and white, and what could be 


fairer ?” 

Well, Silas being in possession, which 
is almost everything in the eyes of the 
world, was now also in contemplation of 


taking a wife. He was scarcely handsome 


to look at, but in his grey eyes were 
depths of truest devotion, to those he 
loved, though as yet these depths had 


never been sounded, nor had the fountains 


of his love ever been loosed, though 
ever and anon there came a__ little 
stirring of the soil: still, as yet, Silas 
had never loved His father in the 
grave though, a sort of hunger had 
entered into his soui, and so he told 


himself calmly that he wanted a wife. 
And forthwith came fairy visions, of 
the bliss of having heart of his 
heart, soul of his soul, sharing with him 
his windswept solitary home. He actually 


one 


dreamt of this so much that at last he 
made a start out into the world, there 
to seek and find for himself what he 


thought would prove the very crown of 
his manhood, and his life.’ Little recked 
old Sally of his errand, when between 
“haying” and “harvest” he travelled te 
Garchester, where lived a family of 


almost unknown cousins, who wondered 
greatly to see him, and when a month 
later he returned, bringing a bride with 


likewise) felt 
had fallen in 


him, 
as though a 
their midst. 

And the bride? She was gentie, timid, 
as well as town-bred, and very young, 
as well as very pretty. One so dainty 
and lady-like was never meant for a 
farmer's wife, as Silas might have known 
had not love blinded his eyes. Perhaps 
he afterwards found his mistake; but, if 
so, he never owned it. The depths of 
his nature had been stirred at last, and 
none—not even the little bride herself— 
ever knew how he loved her. And she? 


all Chalk (and Sally 
thunderbolt 
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‘I had not pictured your home _ so 
bare, and hard, and empty ” she said on 
the very evening of their home-coming, 
as Silas showed her the house he thought 
so perfect, doubly so now she was there 
as its mistress. 

“But it won't seem bare, and hard, 
and empty, with love like ours to gladden 
it, dearest,” was the poor fellow’s reply. 

“Qh, no, but—I had thought it would 
he different. I thought it would be sweet, 
and warm, and beautiful, and it isn’t.” 
There was an east wind that evening, 
and the sun had set, and as she gathered 
her lace fichu together over her shoulders, 
she shivered. 

Ah! Silas had pictured it to her in 
rose colour, and the poor little thing was 
disappointed. 

“And that old woman?’ went on the 
dissatistied bride 

“Oh, Sally! She's a treasure in her 
way, and will be your right hand, as you 
will find 

“Yes, may be—I hope so, And where 
is Thomson’s Lot? JI mean to be good to 
your people who live there, ?f 1 may.” 

Poor thing! she tried to overcome her 
disappointment, and be cheerful with 
the man who had given her his love, 
and was willing to share his all with 
her. Yet she never so much as guessed 
at, much less sounded, the depths of 
Silas’ nature and the love he bore her. 
Some women never do. And this evening 
was a foreshadowing of their future, he 
bearing with her overweening discontent, 
with never a murmur, till at last a 
sweet hope dawned, of a something which 
lay in store for him, which cleared the 
cloud from his brow, and lightened his 
step, which was just beginning to lag. 

And, in the meantime, the wife who 
had at first played at being Lady 
Bountiful with the people of Thomson's 
Lot, suddenly lost interest in everything, 
and settled down gradually into a state 
of fretful ill-health. 

“Master ought never to ha’ married a 
fine lady as grudges to use her white 
hands,” said Sally, to the odd man who 
helped her at times. ‘ There’s the griev- 
ance, the spoilin’ of her white hands.” 

gut the *“‘ grievance” lay deeper than 
that, and soon the young wife’s irritability 
and dissatisfaction grew into her caring 
for nothing and nobody, her sole aim 
being to lie on the old roomy sofa, in 
the quaintly furnished best parlour, its 
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glass doors opening out among the sweet 
williams, and white lilies just in their full 
bloom, with many another old-fashioned 
flower besides. Yes, she lay in the flower- 
scented room, with its carved bookease, 
and cupboard filled with the old family 
china, sighing and sleeping, and receiving 
Silas’s lumbering visits, with a sort of 
patient apathy, never guessing that he 
moaned inwardly for the love she never 
showed, or felt, and which one short 
year ago he had depended on with all 
his heart and soul. 

Still, there was his sweet hope to 
sustain him still. Yes, he told himself 
with his steadfast, patient smile, that 
he both could and would wait till then. 

“She'll never live through it, poor 
dear. It’s some in’ard want as is a-killin’ 
her,” was Sally’s comment to herself. ‘I 
daren’t tell the master; still he'll know 
in time, and then his fool’s paradise ‘Il 
come to an end.” 


E was sent for in haste one day. 
There came a stir and a flutter 
through the house, and a little 
cry, such as had not awoke its 

echoes for many a long year. Yes, 
he was summoned to the chamber—his 
and hers—and he came, like a man 
in a terrible dream. She was dying! 
The tenderest hearts are often the 
strongest to bear, and do, and_ live. 
Poor fellow! he just bent over her, as 
he had done so many times during those 
weeks of apathy, and kissed her. There 
was a lump in his throat, a wild, silent 
ery, down in the hidden caverns of his 
nature: now at last really sounded, and 
tried! She seemed in a way to feel it 
also, for she opened her eyes and looked 
at him. 

*Thomson’s Lot is—not—my child's.” 

And that was the beginning and end 
of her leave-taking! No fond clinging 
to each other, no pressing of lips in a 
last long kiss. Just those words gasped 
out, and then—all was over, and Silas 
was left a father, with a motherless 
girlie making the old house ring with 
her baby cries. 

He felt as a man stunned. What had 
his wife meant? What did she’ know ? 
Poor, pretty creature, she was gone, and 
he had loved her so! And her dying 
words! Was it anything connected with 
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Thomson’s Lot which had soured her 
days, which he had meant to make so 
sweet and bright? If so, how had she 
come to know there was any mystery 
attached to its possession? Ah! the very 
fact of his keeping it all a secret from 
her condemned him, and marked him 
guilty. 

Ah! well, he could not alter things now; 
it would bring blame to the dead and 


gone, and rob the living as well. His 
child would be no mean heiress, with 
the farm and Thomson's Lot, and the 


savings of his father and himself. No 
evil would come to his little innocent 
child through the inheritance of the dis- 
puted property : indeed, to do him justice, 
his cry was very like that of Rebecca 
of old, *“‘Upon me be the wrong, if 
wrong there be!” and so he quieted his 
conscience, and bore his trouble as best 
he could, all alone. 

Well, the wife of a year was laid in 
the grave, and the days flowed on. 
Thomson’s Lot was not given up. It 
should in time pass on to his little Violet 
—for he had given the child no name 
till the little blue-hooded flowers peeped 
forth, and then it pleased his fancy to 
name her after them. She was a healthy, 
loving little thing by then, making for 
Silas the sweetest joy he had ever known 

in fact, she was the one joy of his 


heart. He longed, as-he carried her hither 
and thither, for the time when _ she 
should walk, and go with him every- 


where. And before the next spring came 
he had his desire, in a way. Violet was 
a singularly robust child : she was happy 
too, clapping her hands and laughing 
loudly at the lambs and sheep, the last 
new calf in the stall, and the callow 
chickens in the yard. Yes, she was very 
healthy, and very happy—not in the 
least like her mother—her head just the 
sunniest, curly mop imaginable, and her 
laugh the most silvery and gay in the 
world. At least, so Silas thought; and 
by-and-by, when she grew old enough for 
school, it was a real trial to him even 
to think of sending her away. 

* And why should I be sent away, 
father?” she questioned. ‘You have 
taught me to read and write, and Sally 
has taught me to sew and to keep house. 
As for music, you have paid the organist 
to teach me that, and already you say 
I play better than mother ever did, and 
surely that is enough.” 


THE QUIVER. 


‘But I want my little girl to be—ag 
lady. There are so many little fads and 
ways ladies have, which neither Sally nor] 
can teach,” explained Silas, stroking his 
darling’s hair and giving her a kiss. This 
was the child, he seemed always to re- 
member, for whom he was doing evil 
that good might come, and she seemed 
all the dearer for the doing, and she— 
oh, how she loved him! 

Still, she consented to his plan as to 
the school. ‘‘ For your sake, daddy,” she 
said. ‘*Only just to please you.” 

But when at eighteen she returned 
home for good, she was still the same 
joyous, untamed Violet, only with an 
added grace and charm, which made 
those who saw her declare her the 
bonniest maiden in all the country-side. 
Not one touch of her mother’s discon- 
tent and apathy was there about her: 
morning, noon, and night she was with 
her father, riding or walking with him 


everywhere, the very light of his eyes 
and the brightness of his life. 
A few blissful months at home, and 


then her mother’s relations claimed her, 
and she went to them for a brief visit, 
much to Silas’s regret. 

Her mother’s people were delighted with 
her, but they missed her at home. There 
were no flowers or greenery about the 
house, and somehow or other it seemed 
as though the place were once more 
“bare, and hard, and empty,” as _ her 
mother had once said. 

And there was a still sweeter light in 
her eyes when she returned, a sound of 
music, even in the trip of her feet; then 
all too soon (so it seemed) there came a 
whispered confession to the poor dis- 
mayed father—it was one sweet summer 
evening when the bloom was on the corn 

that ‘“‘somebody loved her.” 

**Yes, Violet,” faltered Silas, his heart 
seeming to stand still as he spoke, “I 
love you, and you love me, as not many 
fathers and daughters do, dear.” There 
was a fond conceit in the words, which 
touched her deeply. 

**But, father”—it was Violet’s turn to 
falter now—‘“it is someone who—who 
wants to be dearer than you. He wants,” 
pressing her hot cheek to his, ‘ to come 
and ask me—of you.” 

“Ask you of me!” She little knew 
the pain she was costing him, but she 
felt as she clung to him how he trem- 
bled 
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‘* He doesn’t want me just now, daddy,” 
and she tried to laugh, ** but he’s coming 
to-morrow to see you, and—his name is 
Harry Thomson.” 

Silas started as though he had been 
shot. 

“JT will not see him, child—-I don’t like 
his name. No, I shall not allow him 
even to ask me.” 

*Do you know him, father ?” 

“No.” He could honestly say “ No.” 
His visitor of years ago was Richard 
Thomson, and this one might not even be 
of the same family. Thomson, after all, 
Was a@ very common name. 

* But, father, what can we do? He 
will be here to-morrow,” urged Violet. 

In the silence which followed the very 
shadows seemed to draw in faster than 
before. 

At last Silas spoke. “I suppose I 
must see him, dear, but ! shall bid 
him go again-—I cannot part with my 
treasure, and—to a stranger.” 

There was a real ‘break in his strong, 
tender voice. 

‘But, father, he is no stranger to 
me, and——” her father kissed her, 
then followed a shower of tears, more 
kisses and fond words, and for the 
present the matter was allowed to rest. 


“CWO you are one of the stock of 
those who made so much trouble 

Xe for us years ago?” said Silas, 

shut up in his bare little oftice 
with the lover who had wooed and now 
same to win. 

“Yes, I am one of that deeply 
wronged family: still I had no _ idea 
till now whose daughter I was wooing.” 

“You lie! You did know! It is only 
a plausible way of getting what you and 
yours think of as your right.” 

“Take care! Even an old man hardly 
dares call me a liar,” was the reply. 
Straight as a dart he stood, his head 
thrown back: a handsome young fellow, 
with a frame as strong as Silas’s in his 
own youth. 

“Old man!” Silas winced at the 
words. Yes, he supposed he was grow- 
ing old, and now his very being 
seemed to wither and shrivel up as he 
thought of it. An old man, with an only 
daughter ready to forsake him for the 
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no—it 


enemy—and yet, 
come to that! 

“Young or old, it matters nothing 
to you. Make good your claim to what 
you hanker after, as I told your fathey 
before you, and have done with it- 
miserable pittance that it is!” 

“We have no real claim, and as to the 
property being a miserable pittance, if 
it is no more, why did your father first, 
and you after, perjure your souls for its 
possession ?” 

“Who's to prove we did perjure our 
souls ?” 

“He who cares for the fatherless and 
the widow. His mill grinds slowly, Silas 
Bray, but it grinds surely, for all that.” 

“Make good your claim, and begone,” 
exclaimed the other doggedly. 

“The time for claiming is past, and 
you know it. My grandmother should 
have kept account of the loans, and paid 
interest, and not have given over the 
title - deeds; but there, she accounted 
your father a friend and a neighbour, 
and, womanlike, knew nothing of such 
matters. Still, her foolishness alters 
nothing —-your father was a rogue, to 
take advantage of her ignorance, and 
you—are no better.” 

“Make good your claim, and begone !” 
Silas was mad with anger now. 

“IT came to make no claim. For the 
sake of your daughter, and the love of 
her innocent young heart, let us put 
this contention aside for ever. I vow I 
was ignorant of your identity with the 
Mr. Bray my father knew. That ought 
to satisfy you. Let me marry your child, 
Mr. Bray, and let us ery quits of the 
whole affair.” 

The young man was in earnest—there 
was no doubt whatever of that—but 
Silas paid no heed: he was as dogged 
as ever. 

“And you 
you?” 

* Believe what?” 

* What you have said--you artful 

“Stay! Be guarded, Mr. Bray. Neither 
by old or young will I be ealled a liar!” 
And the young man held his head more 
proudly than ever. 

*T will be guarded. I spurn your so- 
called love for my daughter, and bid you 
go,” and Silas rose and threw open the 
door. 

Young Thomson was white to the lips. 
“Very well, I will go, but— you will 


hever 


expect me _ to believe 
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repent of this day's work, this cruel 
deed !” 

“[ think 
obstinate ‘lips like a vice. 

“May I see Violet before I go?” asked 
the other. It was the love within him 
which spoke, even in his anger; for his 
dark eyes were flashing still. 

“No, go—and remember, any letters 
addressed to her will fall into my hands, 
not hers.” And so they parted. 

Meanwhile pretty, blushing, paling 
Violet sat waiting under the apple-trees 

waiting—for what? Only her father 
came to her, with clouded brow and 
sorely perplexed. 

“You must not leave me, child! I can- 
not let you go, so I have sent your 


not.” and Silas closed his 


lover away.” 

He thought it best, you see, to tell her 
the truth at once, with many kisses, as 
he sat beside her. 

“Sent him away, father!” Her words 
were as blankly wondering as her poor 
face. ** Why ?” 

*He was not worthy of you.” 

*How—how do you know ?” 

* Because I know his design in wooing 
you.” 

‘He bas no design. Father, I will not 
listen to you. You insult me and wrong 
him!” A burst of hot, indignant tears 
followed this. 

“Childie, I could not give you up,” 
was the father’s more truthful plea. 

‘Very well, father, I will stay— 
only 

She could say no more. She made no 
moan, and did not even weep over it 
after the first (at least, not for others 
to hear and see), but she grew white as 
her gown, and lacked the sunshine she 
used to seem to carry with her wher- 
ever she went. Yes, life’s wine seemed 
for her all at once changed to water. 
All through the late summer she rode 
and roamed with her father as_ usual, 
but the trip of her feet had lost its 
music, her voice its ripple of laughter, 
and it seemed to those who watched 
her that the child had grown suddenly 
into a beautiful woman. 

“Just her mother over again,” said 
Sally, with a shake of her head. 

But no, she was not like her mother. 
There was no apathy or indifference as 
to her father. She still loved him, and 
was as devoted to him as ever. She had 


intense nature, as deep and 


a deep, 
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intense as her father’s, who was so in 
earnest in all he did — in his loves, likes, 
dislikes, aye, and even in his mistakes 
and sins. Thus he had hugged his child 
and Thomson’s Lot, the ill-gotten in- 
heritance with which he had meant to 
enrich her, in his large, all-grasping 
heart, which was deceitful above all 
things (even to him, its possessor), and 
desperately wicked, too, and she clung to 
him, even though he had cost her her 
lover. 

* Expect no letters, child, for he will 
write none.” So he shut off, as it were, 
all hope, thinking to make his own deep 
love atone; but alas, when hope is shut 
out, life to the young is a very dismal 
affair indeed. 

And it was the wrestling between hope 
and despair which told upon her. With 
such love as was between them, Harry 
would not give her up thus tamely, so 
she blankly reasoned, and yet, where was 
the use of doing otherwise ?—since, as 
she knew, if her father once set his 
heel upon a thing he never moved _ it 
away, his will being like the old laws of 
the Medes and Persians, which altereth 
not. 

*“Am I[ not worth ten lovers, little 
daughter?” he ventured one day, upon 
finding her in tears on the old garden 
seat, the autumn leaves drifting about 
her. But he never ventured the like 
again, for the pathetic shake of the head 
she gave him cut him to the quick, 
and stirred a very tempest of emotion 
down in the deeper depths of his soul. 

Thus the winter passed, and spring 
‘ame, an exceptionally cold spring. Silas’s 
brown locks were well tinged with grey. 
He was growing old: that impudent 
young fellow had implied as much, he 
said to himself, and it was true. And 
Violet? The biting east winds from over 
the downs seemed to be trying her: she 
had a cold and cough, but made light 
of both: there was nothing of the in- 
teresting invalid about her, she did not 
acknowledge the canker-worm gnawing 
at the heart of the rosebud. Still, the 
making light of the ailment did not make 
it go away, and Sally shook her head 
over her in secret, and shed many a tear. 
But the faithful old woman did _ still 
more. 

‘Master, do you mean to let that 
Thomson's Lot, as is naught but a curse 
to you—if what folks say is true — rob 
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you of your second love, as is dearer to 
you than your very life? Dearer than 
aught else, save your greedy, grasping 
after what, maybe, you never ought to 
have grasped, when old master let it 
drop from his hand.” This is what she 
dared to brave Silas with, when May 
was wreathing the world with flowers. 

“What do you mean? How dare 
you?” Her master stood in open-mouthed 
astonishment. Sally, the humble domestic 
of years, speaking thus! 

**T dare, and I mean what I say, master. 
‘Twere that, I verily believe, sent poor 
mistress to her death, an’ ’tis sendin’ 
Miss Violet the same way.” 

**What is sending her? What do you 
know ?” 

“That how they told my mistress in 
the village of how you laid your graspin’ 
hand on Thomson’s Lot, to the wrongin’ 
of the orphan and the widow.” 

“IT didn’t. "Twas bequeathed to me by 
my father.” 


** Ay—but “twas to give it up, master, 
an’ so smooth his dyin’ pillow,” spoke 


‘But hear me out, for ’tis 
a matter of life an’ death. Mistress 
asked me for the truth of the story, 
and I couldn't say it were false: seemed 
she'd heard for herself one of your 
wranglin’s with young Thomson, an’ you 
know the rest—she faded like a flower. 
An’ now—’” ; 

“Yes, and now?” spoke Silas. 

*“"Twere over Thomson’s Lot you sent 
Miss Violet’s lover away. Call me eaves- 
dropper, if you like, master, but I heard.” 

*And told the child?” said he, in a 
sort of impassioned fury. 

**No, master, I had more sense than 
that, to blacken a father’s character to 
his child. Nothin’ like bringin’ a 
core out of a wound if you want it 
to heal,” quoth Sally, as her master 
turned and wandered off in moody 
silence across the fields in the fair May 
sunshine. 

Nothing like getting a glimpse of our- 
selves as others see us, and that is what 
Silas Bray saw that day roaming among 
his own green cornfields. He saw himself 
pitifully mean, bare, sordid and _ vile, 
and, like him of old, he abhorred himself, 
humbling himself in dust and ashes, in 
the spirit of his self-abasement. If this 
was the picture of him his wife had seen, 
she must have abhorred him too. 

And so she had known all, and given 


the woman. 


THE QUIVER. 


no sign—no sign. She had let it rob hep 
of life—so Sally .verily believed: aye, but 
she had given the most terrible sign of 
all to him who loved her so truly, who 
intended also to make that life of hers— 
gone out for ever, so many years ago~ 
so bright and beautiful a thing. One 
word he saw plainly written upon his 
own soul—AVARICE—and this shut out, 
as it were, all the good impulses of his 
nature, hovering like winged angels in 
the background, startled and amazed at 
so much blackness. 
“Child, I thought it 


well to enrich 


thee, I did indeed, or I should have 
given it up when your mother died, 


with those pitiful words upon her lirs, 
For 


your sake, and our family’s good 
name, I turned a deaf ear to her, and 
was too much of a coward to do the 


right,” said he that evening to Violet, 
after he had told her all. How his 
father had been appointed sole trustee 
to a small farmer like himself, to do the 
right by his widow and children — how 
they, going to London to reside, had 
entrusted him to take the rents, and so 
on, of the row of freehold cottages 
belonging to them -- how the spirit of 
greed and covetousness had whispered 
to him to himself of them— 
how, in her extremity, he had craftily 
prevailed on the widow to let him 
advance her small sums of money, of 
which, trusting him, and womanlike, she 
kept no account, until to her surprise 
he, just as a matter of form, asked for 
the title-deeds to hold as security for the 
loans, and all unsuspiciously she gave 
them up, whereat he saw the game was 
his entirely, and so played it out to the 
bitter end. So bitter, that, when he was 
dying conscience pricked him so sorely 
that he exacted a promise from his son 
to restore the ill-gotten Thomson’s Lot to 
its rightful owners, and so deliver his 
soul. 

Lastly, how he himself had wrestled, 
walking up and down at the back of the 
cottages at midnight upon two occasions, 
with death-bed calls to duty ringing in 
his ears, and gaining no victory. Thom- 
son’s Lot, as we know, was not given 
up. Finally, like a gleam of sunshine 
athwart a dark sky, he told how that 
that evening he had written to her lover 
to come. 

* And now,” 
be no more need 
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he concluded, “ there will 
for wrench or giving 
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up—for he is heir, and—and he and you And when a few months later the 
will inherit it together.” wedding bells were ringing, and the 
“Qh, daddy, dear,” said the happy happy young couple driving off to their 
girl, throwing her arms about his neck, own new home, Silas was conscious of a 
“it is all too sweet—too sweet! How [_ sort of remorseful regret at his heart, 
love you!” which throbbed itself out in words he 
“Ah, I see. Love has taken the whole had once read, though he could not 
eoncern out of my hands. I could remember when or where— 
though, had I done it earlier, have made 


this giving up the very crown of my “But the road was too rough and rugged, 
life. Ah, well! But I am rightly pun- And some coward hearts drow back ; 
ife. AN, : ‘ _Ye found one more smooth and sunny, 


ished !” was his tender reply. But ye lost the Master’s track.” 
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“*T dare, and I mean what I say. 
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A MILL GIRL’S POETRY. 


By the Rev. W. Garrett Horder. 


with the 
Miss Gran- 
arose in this 
When compil- 
ing the ‘Treasury 
of American Sacred 
Song,” a little volume 
reached me through 
the kindness of Mrs. 
Tileston, of Boston, 
the best 
known = anthologists 
of America, called 
“Skipped Stitches,” 
a book with a provincial look about it that 
does not arouse expectation from a reviewer 
who knows what it is 


acquaintance 
verses of 
niss 
Wise, 


one of 





especially of poetry 
to suffer in examining such books. 

But the book had then reached a fourth 
edition, a very unusual thing for such a 
volume, and so the conclusion was forced on 


one that the writer had found a public of 
some kind. 
Examination of the contents convinced 


both Canon Wilton, who was collaborating 
with me, and myself that the book, in spite 
of weaknesses, struck, in many of its verses, 
the note of reality, and the result was that, 
although the author was entirely unknown 
as one of the bards of America, two of her 
poems were included in our collection, whose 
purpose was to present the best verse of a 
order which that country had _pro- 
duced—a decision amply justified by the im- 
pression made by these poems on many readers 
of the ** Treasury.” 

Before I go further I had better present one 
of these poems—‘*My Guest”—that readers 
may judge for themselves whether it is worth 
their while to make the acquaintance of the 
author through the account which follows. 
They will surely discern a reality of tone, ‘so 
often wanting in poems on Death, which are 
usually either too agnostic or too dogmatic, 
and in the majority of cases lack the note of 


sacred 


sincerity. 
MY GUEST. 
The day is fixed that there shall come to me 
\ strange mysterious guest ; 
The time I do not know, he keeps the date 
So all I have to do is work and wait, 
And keep me at my best, 
And do my common duties patiently 


I've often wondered if that day would break 
Brighter than other days 
That I might or wrapped in some strange 
gloom, 
And if he'd find me waiting in my room, 
Or busy with life's ways, 
With tiref hands, and weary eyes that ache. 


know 


} 


For’many years I've known that he 
And so have watched for him, 
And sometimes even said: ** He will come soon ! 
Yet mornings pass followed by afternoon, 
With twilights dusk and dim. 
And silent night-times, when the world is dumb, 


would come 


But he will come, and find me here or ther 
It does not matter when 
For when he comes, I know that be will tak: 
In his these very hands of mine that ache 
(They will be idle then), 


Just folded may be, with a silent prayer 


Yes, he whom I expect has been called Death, 
And once he is my guest, 
Nothing disturbs of what has been, or is: 
I'll leave the world’s loud company for his, 
As that which seemeth best. 
And none may hear the tender words he sait! 


As we pass out, my royal guest and I 
As noiseless as he came ; . 
For naught will do, but I must go with him, 
And leave the house I've iived in closed and dim, 
It only bears my name, 


I’ve known I should not need it, t 


by-and-by,. 


And so I sleep and wake, I toil and rest 
Knowing when he shall come, 
My Elder Brother will have sent for me, 
Bidding him say, that they especially 
Have need of me at home, 
And so, I shall go gladly with my guest 


Of course, it would be easy to discover faults 
in the “technique,” but the verses of 
who had only a common school education 
and whose life had been chiefly spent within 
a mill, are not to be judged by the tests 


one 


applied to. the works of those who had _ the 
advantage of the highest culture. 

In a case like that before us the critic 
should be more occupied with the thought 
and feeling than the mode of expression, 


cannot be 
that such 
from one 


verse, that 
wholly disregarded. At all 
a poem should have reached us 
whose lot was cast in such humble surround- 
ings must be matter for grateful surprise. 

lt seemed to be worth my while to 


though of course, in 
events 


dis- 


cover what I could of the personality and 
career of the writer of such verse, and I 
found the character behind the verse quite 
as interesting as the verse itself. And in 


letters which have reached me from her pen I 
have been struck with the fact that even her 
here and there a touch of the 
poetic. It should perhaps be said that in the 
lettevs which I shall quote Miss Granniss has 
not intruded but that they 
have been drawn forth by my strongly ex- 
pressed wish to know something of her career. 
Here, in brief, is the story of her life, told in 
her own words : 

**T was born in 


prose has 


herself on me, 


Berlin, Connecticut, U.S.A, 

















April 24th, 1856. My parents were honest 
working people, undeniably respectable and 
intelligent, but not scholars. [ was the 
youngest of their five children—my father, a 
sister, and a brother died before I was six 
years old, and my mother was left with three 
children to care for. The lines written for 
her seventy-sixth birthday are my heartfelt 
but inadequate tribute to her, and tell some- 
thing of the struggle of life, but do not begin 
to tell how brave she was. 

‘Before I was fifteen my remaining brother 
died, and four years later my remaining sister, 
leaving me alone with my mother, whose 
health was broken, and who has been an 
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pleasure in reading and writing has kept my 
life quite full of interests, and L have not 
always been in the mill when I have seemed 
to be. 

*As a child I loved the sunlight, and laid 
hold of all the brightness which came 
within my reach. As the years passed and 
my faith in God’s goodness and my love 
for the beautiful in nature grew strong, 
something within me began to respond, and 
being early taught to make a little good 
go along way, it became easy for me to turn 
my daily walks to and from my work into 
tours of pleasure, while the different seasons 
supplied the variety and change of scene. 

*A ved leaf upon a maple, a butter- 
cup in the grass, the flight of a bird, 
a bright cloud, or perhaps the leafless 
boughs, outlined upon a winter sky, 


THE AUTHORS HOME 


invalid much of the time for over twenty-five 
years. 
“My life 
fifteen, and ended five years ago, when it 
became necessary to give my mother my 
almost constant care. Thus, the day of mill- 
life described in the ‘Prelude’ to ‘Skipped 
Stitches, I have lived over and over again, 


n the mill. began before I was 


and have truly stitched away the years. My 
health has not always proved equal to the 
strain upon it, and yet my life has in many 
Ways been a happy one. 

‘I think my love for my mother has con- 
trolled my life, and in the confidence of my 
few rare friends, | have found the keenest 
enjoyment. My first verses were written 
When I was twelve, and since then my 


have often made my heart glad enough to 
sing all through the working hours. 

**Most of my verses have come to me while 
my hands were busy, and have been written 
down hastily, and usually with a guilty 
sense of wasting time. 

* There has been little opportunity to polish 
and revise my work, and I called my book 
‘Skipped Stitches’ because in the stitching 
room skipped stitches meant poor work. 

‘I would not for a moment give the impres- 
sion that my life has been all hardship and 
sorrow, for I think I have enjoyed as much 
or more than most people, yet it is true that 
I have never been out of Connecticut, nor 
many miles from where [ was born; never 
had a real vacation in my life, and it is true 
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been looking for a 
could spend among 
free to think, and 
morning in 


that I have all my life 
long quiet day which | 
my papers, with a mind 


I have longed for one glorious 


the fields when the dew was on, and I 
have wanted an hour in the woods when 
the noon sun mottled the mosses and low- 
growing green things with moving bits of 
light. 


‘*T have had glimpses, but I have wanted 
the opportunity to stand still and let the 
hush of Nature quiet me, while her mysteri- 
whispered to the things I 
have wanted to know. 

** However, along the way which I have had 
to go I have never been able to find such a 
day, such a morning, or such a noon, and I 
long ago settled to the belief that in 
way it must be better that I should find only 
the little worn edges of the crowded days left 
for me.” 

In a later letter a little light is thrown on 


ous voices me 


some 


the quickening of her poetic feeling. It was 
due to Longfellow. Longfellow is not the 
greatest poet of America— certainly not of 
the world—but beyond any modern poet he 
has led people to the love of poetry. I have 
found instances of this in great numbers. 


And the reason, I think, is that Longfellow 
is, among real poets, the easiest to under- 
stand; and so to a multitude he has been a 
kind of gradus ad Parnassum. It was so in 
the Miss Granniss. Here is her own 
account : 

‘** As the years bring my verses some measure 
of recognition from the public, it is a pleasure 
to me to remember that it is to our beloved 
Longfellow that I am indebted for my first 
conscious train of thought. It occurred when 
I was a child of six years. 

**T have still in my possession the old and 
treasured copy of Sander’s School Reader, 
which contains Henry W. _ Longfellow’s 
poem entitled ‘The Psalm of Life.’ It then 
title ‘Life is Real,’ and is the first 
poem which I can remember. 

**T attended the common school where the 
pupils were of all ages, from five to sixteen 
years of age. I was in the primer class, and 
aside my own small part in the exer- 
cises, my time was spent in trying very hard 
to keep still. But one memorable day my 
attention was arrested by something the first 
class was reading. It was ‘Life is Real,’ and 
in that hour I came to my self-consciousness. 
I awoke to the fact that I was living, that I 
was myself, had my own feelings, and thought 
my own thoughts; that I was separate, apart, 
and actually alone within myself. 

“When I[ reached home I remember I 
climbed to the top of a large pile of uncut 
firewood, and seating myself I began my 
first conscious thinking. The incident is 


case of 


bore the 


from 


THE QUIVER. 


simple enough, bat that was the day upon 
which I ceased to exist and began to live, 

* A year or two later I remember taking one 
particular walk alone through a quiet lane; 
the air was very sweet, and it seems to me 
there were wild the fences, 
I was thrilled through and through with a 
strange new joy which I did not then under. 
stand; since then I have learned that it was 
real communion with Nature, and I would 
not part with such experience for a kingdom.” 

The course of Miss Granniss differs from 
that of Miss Larcom, also, in her youth, a 
worker in a mill, in that she remained during 
the greater part of her life at the loom, 
whilst Lucy Larcom soon passed therefrom, 
first to the work of teaching in a school and 
then to that of literature. Environment 
counts for much, but not for as much as is com- 
monly claimed for it. The inner nature is 
a stronger factor in life than its outer sur- 
roundings. And in the case of Miss Granniss 
the mind was its own place, and amid uncon- 


roses along by 


genial surroundings gave birth to sweeter 
thoughts than come :to many in_ lordly 


The house, too, in which she 
lived with her widowed mother was of the 
humbiest, but it was the silent witness of 
scenes of content to which many a palace is 
a stranger. 

Archbishop Trench’s words find ample justi- 
fic:.tion in the case now before us: 


pleasure houses. 


**In palaces are hearts that ask 
In discontent and pride, 

Why life is such a dreary task 
And all good things denied : 

And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How Love has in their aid, 

Love that not ever seems to tire, 
Such rich provision made.” 


Miss Granniss puts the same thought by a 
picturesque contrast : 


TWO ROOMS. 


A beautiful room with tinted walls, 
A bust where the coloured sunlight falls; 
A lace-hung bed with a satin fold ; 
A lovely room, all blue and gold— 
And wearines3. 
A quaint old room with rafters bare ; 
A low white bed, a rocking chair ; 
A book, a stalk where a flower had been; 
An open door, and all within— 
Peace and content.* 
The latter verse is probably a picture of her 
own home and of its pervading spirit. 
Reaching a higher level in poetic expres- 
sion are these lines of dedication in * Skipped 
Stitches” : 
fo H. KE. P. 
If I could find in field or wood some flow’r, 
Some nameless flow’r, sweeter than all the rest, 
Yielding its bloom and fragrance ev'ry hour, 
Then leaving half its sweetness unexprest. 


* “Skipped Stitches,” p. 40. 
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In its deep chalice, closed in petals white, 
Which, at the lightest breath, would lean apart 
And so disclose a glowing rosea’e light 

Some lovely thing had kindled at its heart. 


If I gould find such flow’r in field or wood, 
While yet its petals hung with early dew, 
I'd pluck it up, and name it Gratitude, 

And make all haste to offer it to you. 


Like many a writer whose opportunities of 
culture were limited, Miss Granniss has not 
always learnt the art of compression—that 
the half is sometimes more than the 
whole an art 
learnt to the full 
by many of the 
writers in the 
Greek Anthology, 
an art perhaps 
more difficult for 
a woman than a 
man to learn, but 
still in some of 
her poems the art 
finely 
learnt. As an 


has been 


example take the 
following : 


FAITH.* 

Faith finds her path 
through many a 
starless night; 

And without wonder 
meets the coming 
dawn; 

With confidence she 
journeys toward 
the light; 

And as she goes the 
darkness is with- 
drawn. 


Not falling 
much behind in conciseness is the following— 


BLINDFOLD. 
I saw a little child with bandaged eyes 
Put up its hands to feel its mother’s face; 
She dent and took the tender groping palms, 
And pressed them to her lips a little space. 
I know a soul made blind by its desires; 
And yet its faith keeps feeling for God's face; 
Bend down, O Mighty Love, and let that faith 
One little moment touch thy lips of grace. 


It is clear that Miss Granniss has deeply 
pondered the great question of the Hereafter, 
and in the poem which follows she throws 
out a thought which is fresh and suggestive. 

BORN INTO HEAVEN. 


A happy thought has lately come to me, 
And taken from my heart a haunting fear; 


* * Speedwell,” p. i+ 
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That just the “letting go” will be a pang, 
Which seems to make the price of life too dear. 


The wisest man the world has ever known, 
Though questioned closely, could not speak and say 
If it were joy or pain in that first cry, 

When he drew breath upon his natal day. 


Perhaps (I thought) this thing the world so dreads . 
That we, with pallid lips, have named it Death, 
May only be the soul’s unconscious cry, 

When in the air of heaven it catches breath.* 


Here and there Miss Granniss strikes a 
brighter and lighter note, as in 


APRIL. 


April laughed and 
threw a kiss; 
Then afraid it seemed 
amiss, 

Quick she dropped a 
shining tear, 

And it straightway 
blossomed here ; 

Seeing this, she then 
threw more, 

Crying harder than 
before, 

A tear for every kiss 
she threw, 

From every tear a 
blossom grew, 
Till she laughing, ran 

away, 
And left her flowers 
all to May. 


Sufficient has 
perhaps’ been 
presented to en- 
able readers to 
judge for them- 
selves whether 


(Photo: F. T. McKee, Plainville, Conn Miss Granniss 
MISS GRANNISS 


has a right to a 
place among the 
authentic singers, at all events of the simpler 
kind. 

It may be added that her verse is in- 
cluded in three tiny volumes, all with 
the most modest titles. ‘*Skipped Stitches” 
because in the stitching room skipped 
stitches means poor work), ‘ Sandwort,” 
with a motto from Lucy Larcom: ‘“ Nothing 
but an insignificant dusty-leaved weed—a 
weed transformed into a flower only for an 
hour or two every day,” and “Speedwell,” 
**perhaps the flower of St. Veronica.” 

The first of these volumes is in_ its 
seventh thousand, the second is in its fourth, 
and the last has just been published. All 
bear the imprint: 

KEENE, N. H. 
Press of Darling & Company. 


* “ Sandwort,” p. 18, 
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Words from “ Onesimus.” 
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ND then I think 
I shall have my 


new gown, the 
white one 1 was 
telling you 
about, trimmed 
all over with 
silver. I mean 


it just to be a 
mass of shine 
and shimmer. 
White and _ sil- 
ver will be just 
right for me.” 
“Just right.” 
The second 
speaker 
enthusiastically ; 
and looked with 
her friend, who 
rocking-chair fanning 


sp ke 


forward a little, 
full of admiration at 
lay back in a 
herself idly. 

Maisie Cartwright, the girl who was fanning 
herself, smiled; her friend’s admiring adora- 
tion pleased and flattered her, and, accustomed 
to it though she was, it never failed to delight 
her anew. 

“White and silver is lovely for fair colouring 
like mine, Violet, isn’t it?” she said thought- 
fully, her eyes taking a dreamy, almost rapt, 
expression, more as though she’ were 
meditating upon some beautiful thought than 
merely considering the colour and make of a 
gown. 


she leant 
eyes 


great 
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“It will just suit your colouring,” Viclet 
Winter answered eagerly; ‘‘ your eyes will 
look bluer than ever, and your complexion 


more delicate. Oh! you will simply look 
lovely, you dear thing.” 

The other girl laughed softly, a laugh of 
triumphant pride and pleasure. She gloried 
in her own prettiness, and it was delicious to 
her to hear someone else praise it too, even 
though that someone else was simply a very 
young girl like herself, who had been her 
adoring slave ever since their schooldays 
together. 

The two girls were seated in the great hall 
of an hotel in San Remo, and whilst their 
respective mothers sat and chatted over their 
embroidery in a corafortable corner under 
the electric lights Maisie and Violet occupied 
a more prominent position under the over- 
shadowing boughs of a big palm tree in the 
centre of the apartment. 

“Won't it a huge lot?” Violet asked 
presently in a rather awe-struck voice. Her 
own allowance, liberal as it was, did not enable 
her to buy white and silver gowns; and 
though she comforted herself by the reflection 
that such a garment would not have been 


becoming to her in any case, she nevertheless 


cost 


thought wistfully that it must be very 
delightful to be as rich as Maisie. 

““Yes—it will cost a lot,” Maisie said 
thoughtfully ; ‘“‘but [I'm going to save up 


every halfpenny towards it, because you see 
I want it for my birthday. Father has 
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promised me a big affair on my birthday in 


May, and I must have a new gown for it, 
and this one that I have dreamt of will be 
exactly right. Oh! you will be there and 


will see it!” 

Her face fiushed eagerly; her eyes shone ; 
for the thousandth time her friend thought 
how perfectly lovely Maisie Cartwright was. 


Well! She was an undeniably pretty girl— 
very, very pretty. If her bright blue eyes 
had in them a shadow of coldness, nobody 


had as yet discovered that fact; if the contour 
of her face showed promise of future lines 
of hardness, those lines were not apparent ; 
one saw only the dainty pink and white of 
her complexion, which had often been com- 
pared to a briar rose; and if her mouth had 
a trick of closing itself into a_ straight, 
determined line, nobody observed it! Rosy 
lips and pearly teeth were the only noticeable 
points about her mouth at present. Her 
admiring little friend Violet would have 
laughed to scorn the bare idea that Maisie’s 
lovely face could ever grow cold or hard. 

** Mother and I have been talking about my 
birthday to-day,” Maisie went on, “and you 
will have to discuss it all too, It is lucky you 
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were allowed to come here with us: we shall 
have time to talk over everything, and oup 
gowns, and oh! heaps of things—and I~oh 
bother that bell”—she broke off sharply, as 
the persistent ringing of a small bell struck 
across her flow of words. 


“I do believe it is that tiresome old con. 
juror,” she said irritably; ‘how annoying 
just when we were so comfortable. Well, / 
shan’t give him anything when he hands 
round his stupid old plate,” and Maisie 
swung up and down in her rocking-chair 
with a little petulant movement of im. 
patience, 

‘Poor old man!” Violet said gently, “we 
mustn’t talk; see, he is trying so hard to 


make us all quiet, so that he may begin.” 

Maisie turned her pretty face in the 
direction from which the ringing of the bell 
proceeded, and laughed lightly. 


**Poor old man, Violet? What rubbish! 
[I expect he has heaps of money; really, 


Why, he goes round to some different hotel 
showing off his tricks every night; he must 


make lots of money. Bother having to be 
quiet !” 
And she swung herself irritably again as 


the ringing of the bell ceased, and a silence 
fell over the great hall of the hotel. 

In one corner a table had been arranged 
with all the paraphernalia of the conjuror, 
and now that silence had at last been secured, 
the conjuror himself stepped before the table 
and began his little speech to the audience. 

He was a pathetic figure, standing there 
under the _ bril- 
liant lights, 
amongst the 
smartly dressed 
women who sat 
watching him 
with indifferent 
eyes, and the men 
who sat smoking 
and eyeing him 
indolently and 
half contemptu- 
ously. 

The conjuror 
was an old man, 
his form was 
very bent, and 
his slow move- 
ments spoke of 
fatigue, bodily 
and mental. 

His dark eyes 
had without 
doubt been bright 
and shining long 
ago, when his 
figure had been 


Violet said.” upright and _ his 








all 
our 
-oh 


ve 
to 


he 
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movements sprightly and vigorous. But now 
his eyes were deeply sunken, and though he 
smiled upon his audience, there was an in- 
finite sadness in his smile. 

“Tiresome old man,” Maisie whispered 
under her breath to Violet; **why does he 
go on smiling in that silly, inane way?” 

Violet glanced timidly at her friend. She 
did not like to contradict Maisie, but the 
bent form and the tired face of the old 
conjuror gave her a queer feeling of heart- 
ache. 

‘I think he 
wants us to be gay; only 
not feel gay himself,” she whispered back to 
Maisie, and the other shrugged her shoulders 


feels he 
I am sure he does 


smiles because he 


and laughed softly. 

“Gay, indeed!” she said, and then she lay 
back in her lounging-chair, watching the old 
man with an expression that was deeply 
tinged with scorn. 

They were a _ pitiful little show of 
that the old conjuror performed, 

One by one the men amongst the audience 


brows and. sar- 


tricks 


strolled away with uplifted 
castic siniles. 
The ladies 
took up books, and 


yawned, and many of them 
began talking to one 
another sotto voce, and it seemed to Violet 
that the face of the old conjuror grew 
sadder and sadder as he went on speaking 
in odd, broken French, and exhibiting his 
pathetic little repertoire of well-worn tricks. 

He still smiled into the indifferent faces 
before him, but his smile grew each moment 
more strained and _ difficult, and Maisie 
whispered at last: 

“That smile is getting on my nerves.” 

Presently there was a pause, and from the 
table behind him the old conjuror took a 
small tray, with which he went slowly 
round the room, to make his collection from 
those uninterested onlookers. 

Violet watched him wistfully. His steps 
were very slow and shaky; the bentness of 
his form was more apparent when he moved ; 
the hand that held the little tray shook 
visibly. 

As he drew near to the place under the 
palm tree where the two girls sat, Maisie 
pulled herself upright in her chair. 

‘I shan’t give hin’ anything,” she said 
lightly; ‘I am saving all my pennies for my 
white and silver gown. Besides which, I don't 
believe he is really poor; these sort of people 
never are.” 

Her voiced was raised a little more than 
she intended, and the last words were per- 
fectly audible to the old conjuror, who at 
that moment reached her chair. 

Though he knew but little English, the 
sense of those words was perfectly plain to 


him, and Violet saw the slow crimson of 
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old age mount to his cheeks and forehead, 
and detected a slight quivering of the lips 
under his heavy grey moustache. 

He stood in front of the two girls now, the 
tray in his hand held mutely towards them. 
Violet placed a small coin in it; Maisie 
shook her head, without even glancing up. 

** Mademoiselle,” the old man stooped sud- 
denly towards her, and spoke in a voice that 
shook, **you are mistake. I truly am_ poor. 
Come you to-morrow-—see why I make these 
tricks.” 

There was a strange dignity as well as 
pathos in his voice and manner, and a little 
unaccustomed feeling of shame brought the 
colour into Maisie’s face, whilst a compelling 
power, for which she was also unable to 
account, made her lift her eyes to the sunken 
dark eyes of the old man. 

*“Come to-morrow and see,” he repeated, 
and, with the humility of the tone, there was 
mingled a note of what almost seemed to 
Violet like a command. 

Maisie seemed to have lost her usual easy, 
confident self-possession, and her words came 
out in an odd, confused way, when she at last 
answered the old man, who stood silently 
awaiting her reply. 

“T don’t know,” she stammered, **I—how 
ean I, Violet?” She turned desperately to 
her-friend, ** how can I go to see—as he says?” 

A curious smile crept over the face of the 
old man who watched her. 

He drew from his pocket a card, and held 
it out to her. 

**My name is there,” he said, ‘‘and my 
room. Come you to-morrow and see.” 

The insistent repetition of those last five 
words gave Maisie an odd feeling that she 
would be obliged to do as the old conjuror 
asked her. She took the card from him 
without a word, and read these words upon it: 


SIGNOR CARDELLI, 
Via Messalina, 6. 


to-morrow and_ see,” the 
quavering old voice repeated; ‘see that I 
speak truth—I am poor.” 

Then with a dignified bow he left the two 
girls and passed on through the hall, collect- 


**Come you 


ing coins as he went from that indifferent 
English audience. 
“He gets most dreadfully little,” Violet 


said in a low voice; ‘* people only give him a 
few centimes, or at most a franc. I wish I 
was rich enough to put a gold coin into his 
tray.” 

A jesting reply rose to Maisie’s lips, but its 
utterance was checked by the remembrance of 
those sunken old eyes that had looked into 
hers, the wistful, quavering voice that had 
repeated those words—‘*Come you to-morrow 
and see.” 
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Perhaps for the first time in her life the 
spoilt young beauty felt a wee bit ashamed 
of herself. 

** All the same,” she said to herself as she 


looked at her own reflection in the glass that 
“even if he is poor, I can’t afford 
to give him a lot of money. I must save 
every penny for my white and silver gown!” 

Maisie’s mother, on being told of the little 
with the conjuror, and of his 
gestion that the girl should visit him in his 
home, at first entirely declined to consent to 
what called ‘‘a perfectly nonsensical 


evening, 


episode sug- 


she 
idea,” , 

gut Maisie thwarted was always Maisie 
obstinate, and the more her mother opposed 
the idea of her visiting No. 6 Via Messalina, 
the more desirous was the spoilt young lady 
cf going to see the conjuror; and to Mrs. 
Cartwright’s surprise the usually gentle and 
amenable Violet seemed as anxious about the 
matter as was Maisie herself. 
Mrs. Cartwright,” she 
pleaded ; ‘‘he was such a sad old man, and he 
looked so unhappy, and we could take Vic- 
torine with us,” she added persuasively. 

The last argument had more effect 
Mrs. Cartwright than the plea of the 
man’s sadness, and after all, she said to 
self, the would certainly 
harm under the care 
their French maid, who was 
in the Italian language. 

The hotel proprietor also calmed Mrs. Cart- 
wrizht’s fears. 


‘““Do, do let us go, 


upon 
old 
her- 
come to no 
staid Victorine, 
also well 


girls 
of the 


versed 


* Allow the two yeung ladies to go and 
see Signor Cardelli? Oh, most certainly! He 
was poor, but honest and worthy, and had 
known better times—much better times, it 


was said. He was everywhere respected, poor 
old gentleman!” 

Thus it came that on 
following the conjuring performance, 
and Violet, with Victorine in attendance, 
sallied forth to the old town of San Remo, 
and climbed its quaint and stony streets in 
the Via Messalina. 

It proved to be a very narrow 
hardly to be dignified by the name of 
The tall almost touched those 
opposite to them, and the inhabitants could 
easily have stretched their hands out of the 
windows and shaken hands with their neigh- 
bours the way. 

Number 6 was a dingy and gloomy-looking 
abode, whose open doorway revealed a stair- 
case that seemed to plunge into impenetrable 
darkness. <A child standing against the wall 
nodded in the affirmative when asked if 


the afternoon 
Maisie 


about 


search of 
bye-way, 


street. houses 


across 


Signor Cardelli lived here, and pointed up 
the dark staircase with its small, grimy 
hand. 

“What a horrid place!” said Maisie, 
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round her, as 
began to 
low 


gathering her skirts they 
ascend the 


entered the house and 

stairs; ‘* what a horrid, sort of place! 
I am surprised that the conjuror should live 
here!” 

*He is dear,” Violet 
gently; “I sure he is very 
but Maisie this remark in 
and they climbed slowly upwards. 

On each landing they found with 
the names of the inmates inscribed upon 
them, but it was not until the very top of the 
building was reached that upon a 
doorway a neat card, bearing the words “ Sig- 
nor Cardelli.” 

The girls and Victorine 
with their climb, and were 
for «a moment, when the door opened softly, 
and the old conjuror stepped out 


passage. 


poor, remonstrated 
am 


received 


poor”; 


silence, 


doors 


they saw 


were breathless 


pausing to rest 


into the 


He wore no coat, his shirt-sleeves were 
rolled up above his elbows, and a _ large 
apron enveloped his form. In one hand he 


carried a broom, in the other a large dust- 


pan. 


He moved with languid steps, as though 
he were very tired, and his bent figure 
looked more bent than before. 


At sight of his visitors he started violently, 
and his pale face grew crimson. 

Then, with a dignified gesture, 
himself up, and bowed courteously. 


he drew 
“Your pardon, ladies,” he said, ‘“*[ make 
my room; please enter”; and setting down 
his broom and dustpan, he pushed the door 
more widely and ushered his 
into a long, low apartment. 

It was very furnished. <A 
occupied its centre, two chairs stood beside 
the fireplace, there bed against the 
wall, and a ragged curtain hid’ one corner. 

On a_ shelf were few 
utensils, and these the contents 
of the room; with exception, and it 
Was upon this exception that the eyes of the 
long chair by the 


open, guests 


scantily table 


was a 
ranged a cooking 
summed up 
one 


girls were riveted. On a 
wirdow lay a girl, of 
years; her white turned 
wards the visitors, her dark eyes alight with 


perhaps seventeen 


face eagerly to- 


interest. 


She was pitiably thin, and the small, 
wasted hands that lay listlessly in her lap 
told only too plainly a tale of illness and 
privation. 

‘*My granddaughter,” the old man said, 


bending over the low chair, and softly touch- 
ing the girl’s dark hair. 
Violet stepped forward impulsively 
took one of the invalid’s little hands in hers. 
‘*T am afraid you are ill,” she said gently. 
The girl smiled. 
“T have been ill 
speaking in fluent 


and 


answered, 
fell, and 


for long,” she 
English. ‘I 

















hurt my back, and now TI lie here all the day 
and look out at the sky.” 

Violet’s eyes followed the sick girl’s glance. 

Through the small window, nothing was 
visible save the tops of houses and a strip of 
intense blue sky; and Violet's heart con- 
tracted with pity. 

*Can you do nothing all day ?” she asked. 

“Sometimes my grandfather brings me a 
book from one of the hotels—or a paper—then 
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were audible to Maisie, whose face flushed as 
she heard them, and whose eyes instinctively 
turned towards the old conjuror. His eyes 
were fixed on his granddaughter with an ex- 
pression in them of overpowering tenderness. 

He spoke a few words rapidly in Italian to 
the sick girl, and she looked at Maisie wist- 
fully. 

“My grandfather, he says you did be- 
lieve he was truly rich—but ah! miss, he is 





“*But it is only a dream—it 


[ read,” a light came into her eyes; ‘ but—for 
the rest I lie here and watch the sky.” 

*But—can nothing be done to make you 
better 2” the English girl cried impulsively. 
‘Cannot the doctors s 

The sick girl looked uneasily round at her 
grandfather, and lowered her voice as she 
said : 

“Do not say it—it makes the dear grand- 
father so sad. Yes—the doctors could do 
much for me, make me well, perhaps, but we 
are poor—and my grandfather works so 
hard—so hard that we may live; there is no 
money for doctors too.” 

The words, though uttered in a whisper, 


could not ever be.’ ”—). 1084. 


very poor. He grows old, he cannot work so 
hard, and I am a load for him to bear. If 
I was well 1 could work for him. He is old ; 
it is hard to work when one is old.” 

“Could the doctors make you quite well if 
you were rich?” Maisie said abruptly. 
‘** Would it cost a lot of money ?” 

‘* Many, many pounds,” the sick girl answered 
with a smile and a sigh, “but I do not 
think of it now. I know it cannot be.” 

**Do you have lots of food—and jellies—and 
things?” Maisie asked next, a vivid re- 
collection suddenly assailing her of all the 
delicacies given to her if she suffered from 
the slightest ailment. 
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“The dear grandfather gives me all he is 


able,” the sick girl said with gentle dignity ; 
‘but we are poor; we must eat what we 
can.” 

**“And who nurses you? Who makes 
your room comfortable ? Who——” Maisie’s 


torrent of words ended abruptly. 

“The dear grandfather does all for 
the girl answered; “it is hard work for him 
now that he is old, to clean the and 
cook, and tend me—and then to go to the 
big hotels, and laugh, and make folks gay. 
It is hard; and all the time he smiles his 
heart is here with me—and it is sad.” 

There was a long silence in the little room, 
and then Maisie spoke quickly : 

**If some day your grandfather found twenty 
pounds in a tray he hands round, would he— 
would he be pleased ?” 


” 
me, 


roolls, 


The sick girl’s thin hands were clasped 
and unclasped nervously. 

‘‘Twenty pounds,” she said eagerly, 
“twenty pounds! Ah, miss, it is not 


would mean that 
help the dear 
would mean that we should 
should not want! But it is 
only a dream—it could not ever be!” 

The girls and Victorine stayed a little 
longer in the tiny garret room, but Violet 
sustained all the burden of the conversation. 
Maisie was strangely silent and thoughtful, 


if it were, it 
well again to 


possible ; but 
I could grow 
grandfather—it 
not want—we 


and her silence continued long after they 
had left the gloomy house, and passed out 
of the dark street into the sunshine and 
life of the more bustling parts of the 
town. 

Her blue eyes wore a strangely softened 
look: the hardness about her mouth was 
no longer so visible; her mind was in a 


strange chaos of thoughts and half-formed 
resolutions. 

The vivid contrast between her own happy, 
sunny life and the life of the sick girl in 
that dreary garret had impressed her as 
nothing had ever impressed her before, and 
a great battle was being fought out between 
her better and her worse self. 

She shut herself into her own 
their return to the hotel, and sat 
fore her looking-glass. 

*T have got everything,” she said, ‘‘and 
she has got nothing. I am well, and strong, 


room on 
down be- 


and rich, and happy, and she is ill and poor 
want to eat 


and sad. I have more than I 
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and she never has 
she never has enough—and 


and drink and 
enough—I know 
I—am going to spend twenty pounds upon— 
a white and silver gown.” 

She looked thoughtfully at her own 
reflection, at the deep blue of her eyes, the 
dainty briar-rose tints of her cheeks, the 
lovely outline of her face with its crown of 
fair soft hair. 

“And oh! I do want that gown,” she 
said, ‘*I should look—well—I should look 
just right in it,” and she laughed and blushed 
at her own vain thought. “ But—twenty 
pounds—would mean—health and happiness 
to that other—health and happiness to that 
other.” 


wear, 


She pushed back her chair impatiently 
and rose, trying, but trying in vain, to put 
out of her mind the white face of the sick 


girl—the wistful sunken eyes of the old cor- 
juror. 
“I can’t 
suddenly. 
“Oh! yes you 
seemed to reply. 
So the battle raged on. 


give it up!” she’ exclaimed 


can,” a voice within her 


And just a little later in the year, when 
the big hotels were closing for the season, 


and the English visitors had gone northward 


with the swallows, the postman going his 
rounds through the steep and narrow 
streets of old San Remo carried a_ letter 
addressed to Signor Cardelli, No. 6, Via 
Messalina. 

The receipt of that letter caused great 


excitement in the little garret room, and the 
excitement grew to rapture when from the 
envelope the old man drew four crisp Bank 
of England notes for five pounds each. 

He stared at them in rapt and dazed 
silence, but his granddaughter laughed softly 
and gladly. “It is the English with 
the blue eyes,” she said; ‘*I know it is she, 


the English miss with the blue eyes.” 


iniss 


* sad — * * 


It was a strange fact that at Maisie’s 
birthday party she did not wear a white and 
silver gown, as she had planned, but one of 
her old frocks altered for the occasion! 

And everyone who saw her on that night 
said that she had never looked more lovely 
or more happy. 

Well! is it not true, the old saying, ‘‘ Happy 
are they who make happiness for others” ? 

L. G. MOBERLY. 
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EVERY 
By the Rev. R. 


“The Father, from Whom every family [fatherhood] 





SUPPOSE it is cor- 
rect to say that the 
family, in the inti- 
mate and spiritual 
sense in which we 
use the term—the 





home, as some al- 
most unearthly 
shelter and haven 
of rest, **the world 
of woe shut out, the 


























world of love shut in”—is the product of 
Christianity. Where polygamy is allowed 
the home is impossible. Where the woman 
is despised the family, as we understand 
it, is gangrened. Parental love exists in 
India, for example, and the family kin- 
ship, the claims of the clan, are recognised 
in many heathen societies. There is a sense 
in which every family, or fatherhood, in 
earth is named after the Father in heaven. 
But that harmony which results from the 
marriage of equal minds, and the child born 
in the atmosphere of a reverent and spiritual 
love, that minor cosmos of the family in which 
there is a head, an order, a discipline, but, 
above all things, a mutual tie of sympathy 
and devotion, that product of spiritual forces 
for which the Teuton has succeeded in finding 
a name —home—is not apparently to be 
found outside Christianity, and even in 
Christianity is found only where the Word of 
God has had free course, and the ideas of the 
Gospel have been cordially admitted. 

But how significant this is! God revealed 
in the Old Testament makes the clan, the 
tribe, the nation—the families of Israel are 
strong in tribal courage, tribal feuds and tribal 
jealousies—but there is no display of home, 
in our modern sense, throughout the Old 
Testament. How could there be? The quarrels 
f Sarah and Hagar, the jealousies of Jacob's 
wives, the irregularities of David’s harem, 
the marriage of Hosea to the licentious woman, 
give us no hint of what we mean by home. 
Examine the use of the word ‘*home™” in the 
Old Testament by the aid of your concordance ; 
you will be surprised to find that no tenderness 
attaches to it: for the most part, the word 
only introduces us to the defilements and 
sorrows of the household. Almost the sweetest 
use of the word in the Old Testament is 
that sad saying. ** Man goeth to his long home” 
(Ecclesiastes xii. 5d). It is God revealed in the 
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F. Horton, D.D. 
in heaven and on earth is named.”—EPnHeEsIANs iii. 15, 


New Testament, the Holy Trinity, that seems 
to have made the home, and that, by a 
revelation of home in the nature of the God- 
head. It is not irreverent —-or it is only irrev- 
erent if the sanctity of the word ‘ home” 
has died out of our minds-—to say that God 
in the New Testament appears as an_ ideal 
home. There is a father, there is a shadowy 
but blissful spirit corresponding to the place 
of the wife in the home circle, and there is 
ason. The circle is complete and self-sufficing. 
There the currents of love and rapturous in- 
terest circulate in eternal activity. That 
heavenly home demands no alien to perfect 
its felicity. Whoever is admitted there is 
admitted only by a boundless and tender 
grace. 

From the Trinitarian conception of God 
results, quite genetically, the Trinitarian con- 
ception of the family. As God is not one, 
but three : so man is not one, but three. As 
one, man is miserably incomplete; it is not 
good for him to be alone. He approaches his 
completeness when he is male and female; 
**in the image of God created He him ; male 
and female created He them.” But even so 
he remains wistful and unsatisfied until the 
child is born, and the son is given. The mystic 
unity of man is, father, mother, child. 

From the Father as revealed in the Son, 
and from Father and Son, communicated by 
the Spirit, comes the family in this exalted 
and heavenly sense, 

Have you sufficiently considered the bound- 
less significance of this familiar phenomenon, 
which occurs in all nations and in all religions, 
but only in the Christian religion becomes 
fruitful, spiritual, a mode of revelation; I 
mean, the voung father and mother with their 
child? I have looked upon that fact until I 
have felt my heart melt within me, brought, 
as it were, under the divine warmth of 
another world. It,does not wholly lose its 
significance even if the father is a tramp and 
the mother a slut, and the tiny morsel of 
humanity wrapped in the draggled garment 
seems rather a burden than a joy. But the 
significance is radiant and convincing where 
settled love has made the atmosphere, and 
virtue, diligence, and wisdom have provided 
the home. That “holy family”—the young 
man, the young mother, and the young child 

is three, the palpable image, in this limited 
sphere, of the Eternal Trinity. And all the 
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powers of the Trinity are present to give to 
this earthly image a heavenly reality. 

Now develop this idea of the home as the 
emanation of the Trinity, and bring those 
sacred suggestions to sanctify these common 
things. The poets have exulted in the skylark 
as the emblem of this exquisite link: 

**His song in the star courses, 
His nest in the deep gorses ” ; 
one of them has drawn out the analogy in 
two memorable lines: 


**Type of the hearts that soar, but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home.” 


And the idea of this connection, if we can 
only grasp it, will be a fine song-bird in our 
lives, constantly leaving the earth to pour out 
2 cascade of melody from above on the trivial 
details which compose our life on earth, 
constantly returning to the nest filled with 
the rapture and the sunlight of the upper 
air. 

What is an ideal home? Happy are they 
who can answer the question from experi- 
ence, because the great and 
acters are the products of such a home, and 
it is hardly possible to come from such a 
home without both. 


the good char- 


being good or great, or 


What is the ideal home—the home shaped 
by the blessed Trinity as the symbol upon 
earth of that Divine Presence in heaven ? 
Clearly its foundations are on the deep 


waters of the supernatural and the eternal. 
It is utterly impossible to construct this 
spiritual dwelling unless husband and wife 
are agreed and rooted in God, and urtless they 
are able to open the depths of their nature to 
one another, those depths where God is all 
in all to both. O that you would realise this 
simple truth, young men, when the glamour 
of early love is over you; young 
when love woos you with the false 
ations of manly beauty, or genius, or 


women, 
fascin- 
earthly 
You can establish a home, not 
in what is commonly called love, but only in 
God, Who is love. Your marriage takes 
place in His presence ; unless He unites you, 
you are not joined together. Christ’s first 
miracle was at a marriage in Cana of Galilee. 
It is practically the first thing He does in the 
world, to make marriage divine, and so turn 
into heavenly wine the common water which 
before sufficed. 
You must begin 
the guest 


competence 


your home with Him as 
you must live your life together, 
rooted in Him, with constant appeal to Him, 
to correct the mistakes, to restore the broken 
strands, to reunite you in His love, when the 
strain of the world or of life has wrenched 
you asunder. 

There is a deep mystery in your union, 
which is capable of becoming a degradation 
and a disillusionment. It is He that can 


OUIVER. 


redeem and 
celestial reality, which at first 
lable. How joyously Adam 
heavenly visitor the tale : 


preserve that chivalrous and 
seemed invio- 


tells to his 


“To the nuptial bower 
I led her, blushing like the morn: all heaven 
And happy constellations on that hour 
Shed their selectest influence: the earth 
Gave sign of gratulation, and each hill ; 
Joyous the birds ; fresh gales and gentle airs 
Whispered it te the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rose, flung odours from the spicy shrub, 
Disporting, till the am’rous bird of night 
Sung spousal, and bid haste the evening star, 
On his hill-top, to light the bridal lamp.” 


And yet in a moment Paradise was lost, 
and through that blushing Eve. Paradise re- 
gained is the work of Christ. 

This, then, is the foundation of the home. 
But mark with what care, in a world of sin 
and corruption, the home thus founded has 
to be kept. There must be prayer, prayer 
together, a family altar. Do not surrender it: 
whatever pressure of business comes, whatever 
shyness or reticence impedes, make it a settled 
habit of the house, regular as the recurrent 
day, that together the family shall seek God, 
and live in Him. 

But now the sacred moment has come; 
there is a child in the house; the man is 
complete in the Trinity. Hasten now to 
baptise the child into the threefold Name. 
A strange infidelity has invaded the Christian 
Church, like a creeping paralysis. At first 
an empty sacramentarianism taught that the 
child was born again in baptism; and when 
discredited this theory we lost the 
is done in baptism. The 


facts 
thought of what 
young parents bring their child, to dedicate 


the child 


ves, but, above all, to dedicate them- 


selves for the task of training the child. As 
at present they must do all things for the 
child, work, watch, think, nurse, so they 


come to exercise faith for the child, to lav 
hold of the promises vicariously, until reason 
ratify their decision. The 
baptism therefore means that they have 
accepted for their child the salvation of 
Christ: the child is baptised into the Name 
of Father, Son, and Spirit. And now they 
have so to live and love, so to train and 
teach, so to make the environment of the 
child’s life. so to impress on the child their 
own convictions, that the child may grow 
up into the sense of being redeemed, dedi- 
cated, claimed. 

I believe that the most formative influences 
in a child’s life are the thoughts which the 
mother strains the infant 
to her breast or broods over its future, and 
the first decisive words which come from the 
father’s lips in the process of the discipline. 

Now consider how a home should be 
organised for the training of children in the 


and will can 


cherishes as she 


th 
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threefold Name. What are the three ideas 
which connect themselves with the Trinity ? 
Love, sacrifice, unity. Strive by the might 
of the Spirit to repress passion, explosions 


of temper, high and angry words. Such things 
should never be heard in a home of the 
sous of God. Let the home be cheerful and 


breezy, With happy sunshine streaming 
through it. But let there be fixed unalter- 
able laws as the foundation of every thing. 


Let lies be frowned down as a treason to 
love. I heard a mother not long ago at the 
carriage door giving her last injunction to 
the boy leaving her for school. ‘* You will 
remember what I have said. You will never 
tell a lie, darling. It is better to suffer 
than to lie; isn’t it?” I saw the boy when 
the train had started, and the words were 
graven on his face, as they were on my 
heart. 

Let order prevail in the house, punctuality, 
early rising, the regular worship, the sense 
of moderation and of self-restraint. Let the 
child feel that it is no arbitrary and _ fitful 
mind that rules, but a mind like that which 
rules the universe—merciful, kind, but in- 
exorable and inevitable. 

But let this home be, above all things, a 
centre of unfailing interests and of ever- 
flowing sympathies. In the home, let each 
feel at home. Let the attractions there be 
stronger than the attractions outside. Every- 
thing is gained when your children feel that 
an evening together at home is sweeter than 
the delights and seductions of society. How 
often a thousand hearts have vibrated, and the 
tears have glistened in all eyes, as wistful 
memories have been stirred by those familiar 
strains, ‘‘Home, home, sweet, sweet home— 
there is no place like home”! It is the 
making of a nation, that such a sentiment 
should be dear. It is the making of a 
home, when that sentiment is produced, 

The home of the Trinity! The Father loves, 
and the Son sacrifices; and the Father suffers 
in the sacrifice of the Son. And the Spirit 
is the Comforter. In the Trinity as revealed 
to us there is a cross, a Calvary, a death. 
The significance of this is plain. Not along 
the lines of an easy indulgence, and a selfish 
dalliance, can a home be made ideal. The 
father must suffer in the discipline of the 
children; and the children must by discipline 
learn obedience, self-mastery, and self-denial. 
The comforter in the home is not the easy 
producer of a skin healing, but the good 
physician of the deep-seated disease, striking 
down to the root. There is a great sternness in 
Love. I wonder anyone has had the temerity 
to delineate him with soft features. No hand 
is so firm as his, no mouth is so set, The 
curves of the face are not indefinite; the 
beauty lies in their actual line, and not 
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in their mobility. Home lingers as the ob- 
ject of our passionate longing. or regret, 
principally as the place where there were those 
who loved us enough to correct us! 

The home of the Trinity! There is a Sabbath 
there—for the Creator rested on the seventh 
day, and he is traitor to the true spirit of the 
home who violates that sacred rest; but the 
hard Sabbath of creation is turned into the 
tender humanity of the Son of Man, and 
drenched with the dews of the Spirit. To be 
‘**in the Spirit on the Lord’s day ” is now part 
of the life of the Trinity. 

What a concern it should be to make that 
day utterly beloved! There should be a dis- 
tinction about the day, a sober festivity in 
the air, from the breaking of the dawn. 
Different clothes, different food, the kindly 
opening of heart to heart, while the peace 
and love of God brood over all. There should 
be the sweet undertone of worship running 
through the day, from the secrecy of the 
closet to the family altar, and thence to the 
house of God. 

Happy is the man whose later years are 
crowded with memories of dear departed 
Sabbaths—he is not far from the rest which 
remaineth. Out of the long silent, fragrant 
years of childhood there is wafted the peace 
and the music of the holy day. In the still 
summer morning the lin-lan-lone of the bells 
is borne across the fields, There is a hush 
upon the country ways; the scented hedge- 
rows seem to breathe out their fragrance 
more deliberately, and the blackbird utters 
his meditative stave as if in worship. The 
house of prayer is distant and faded now; 
the voice of the preacher is dumb, his sermons 
are not remembered. But what remains is 
the awed sense that this was the house of 
God and the gate of heaven. Then those still 
Sunday afternoons—when the Sunday book 
as a thing apart in literature, began to capti- 
vate the child’s mind, the thrilling adventures 
of the Pilgrim or some moving tale of seekers 
after God, and the quiet Sunday evening, and 
the clustering about the mother’s knee for 
the Bible lesson. And the hymns we sang 
together, children grouped around the piano, 
before the evening service. The mother 
played. No one ever smote the chords quite 
as she did. We remember her face as_ the 
sweet familiar words left her lips: 

“The sands of time are sinking’ 
or was it, 


? 


“There is a land of pure delight”? 


Often those hymn-tunes from the old home 
haunt us, and bring the tears to our eyes 
in later days. When we reach Heaven—if 
we get there—will not those dear hymns of 
childhood be sung by angels to bid us 
welcome, and to produce the sense of home? 
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Sweet sabbaths of our childhood! Blessed 
are they who hold them in memory; blessed 
are they who are storing them now in the 
memory of their children for the unknown 
after days! 

The home of the Trinity! The Son 
Word, the Word of God. And in the 
tity of home the word is all powerful, the 
happy talk of children. There is a little 
child at play, crooning ‘‘Gentle Jesus, meek 
mild,” and the mother listens and is 
silent and glad—the open 
brother and_ sister — the 
counsels of our parents, 
that followed. Perhaps _ in 
presence of the Trinity so indispensable as 
in the regulation of the tongue. The life of 
God is a Word, the blessed interchange of 
thought and love in the most holy Trinity. 
And the life of the home is also a word — 
and it is necessary that the word should be 
pure, ‘the sincere milk of the word,” that we 
may grow thereby. There should be fun, but 
not folly; mirth, but not ribaldry; there 
should be swift sympathies, bright encour- 
agements, fearless corrections; there should 
be talk on noble themes, not the discussion 
of people, or gossip, however veiled, but the 
fruits of reading, observation, experience, 
communicated, that the family may all share 
what each has gained. 


is the 


sSanc- 


and Se 
confidences of 
ever-memorable 
and the prayer 
nothing is the 


It is matter for grave trouble, a wound 
in the heart of the Trinity, if even one 
member of the family is tongue-tied, never 
utters himself at home, or thinks that he 


is misunderstood. It is a charge against the 
atmosphere of love, if it does not open all 
lips and all hearts. That home has somehow 


failed in which son or daughter is less 
bright, less merry, less charming, than in 


the outer world. 
The home of the Trinity is social, sympa- 


thetic, stimulating, endearing. Out of such 
a home, a family in this deep way called 
after the Father, the children emerge Chris- 
tians, and in a way they are proof against 
assaults. As in the mission field the converts 
and their children for two or three genera- 


tions are disappointing, because this circum- 


ambient atmosphere and unconscious educa- 
tion of the Christian home are wanting ; so 


in genuinely Christian circles, the men and 
women who seem least Christian are yet 
drenched with early influences of piety, and 
carry about with them impressions which they 
eannot shake off. You will often find an 
agnostic and a sceptic strangely religious, 
scrupulous in conduct, reverent in the presence 
of true religion, awed by the beauty of 
Nature, pensive over human sin and sorrow. 


You are inclined hastily to ccnclude that 
non-Christianity can produce the fruits of 
Christianity. It is not so. Christianity is 
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This agnostic was 


producing its own fruits. 
trained in a Christian home ; 
piety were thrown around him from the 
cradle. He has never been able to shake 
them off. I should say that a large number 
of our doubters and deniers are intrinsically 
Christian, owing to generations of Christian 
training; they are bound with cords 
to the spiritual which they ignore; they are 
enmeshed in the Trinity Whom they deny; 
their home is there. 

No sudden conversion takes the place of the 
long, quiet years of growth in a home of the 
Trinity. There remains ever a certain crude- 
ness, or rawness, for those who missed that 
chief blessing of life. But no conversion to 
evil ever to obliterate those early 
sanctities. He who was cradled in Christ will 
likewise die in Christ, for all the wandering 
between the cradle and the grave. 

Parents, let this encourage you in your holy 
task, and in the making of the home. No 
labour is less thrown away than yours, no 
reward is surer. You are a father. You have 
much business, and are immersed in great 
affairs, but no business is so important as 
this training of your children, no affair will 
be so momentous as the issue of that training. 
Give your thought and time and prayer to 
it; if you are a father, do not think that you 
can be a bad father and yet a good Christian. 

You are a mother. Perhaps you need not 
to be reminded that nothing should come 
between your children and you. Do _ not 
imagine there is a society more important 
than theirs, or that any work you can do 
for others before the work you can 
do for them. Heaven lies upon the lap of 
mothers. If you miss it there, you will not 
find it elsewhere. 

You are a child in the 
comprehend its meaning. Soon you will leave 
it, or it will fade away behind the veil of 
memory. Treat it as the great gift of God 
to you, His first opening of His own interior 
nature to your young mind and heart. 

Strive, one and all, to consecrate the 
familiar domesticities. Do not be impatient, 
do not think them commonplace. 


the habits of 


strong 


seems 


comes 


home. Value it, 


* Subduing and subdued, the petty strife 

Which clouds the colour of domestic life ; 

The sober comfort, all the peace which springs 
From the large aggregate of little things ; 

On these small cares of daughter, wife or friend, 
The almost sacred joys of home depend.” 


Yes, bring into this Christian home the full 
divine tides of the Trinity. Train up the 
child in that way; when he is old, he will 
not depart from it. Train up your children 
yourselves in the faith, in the practice of the 
Divine Being, Father, Son, and Spirit, and 
they will arise in the later days to call you 
blessed. 
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A Complete Story by W. O’Kane. 


CAHERE is a suitability 
in Christian names 
that is something 
more than the result 
of chance. Tennyson 
could never have 
been called Thomas 
or John, and Brown- 
ing could have been 
named only Robert. 
Shakespeare seems to demand the prznomen 
William, while Meredith resonates to George. 
“The Pagan” had called by her fond 
parents, in a moment of weakness, Jemima, 
but the divinity that watches over Christian 
names directed that the Hebrew designation 
should be shortened to Jim. 





been 


Like the beginnings of most things, the 
manner in which Jim had acquired the 


sobriquet, - 
Probably it 
way. 


Pagan,” was wrapped in obscurity. 
about something in this 
Jim was a modern in every sense of 
the word, and had no reluctance in speaking 
her mind, when her opinions did not 
happen to coincide with generally 
accepted. There were necessarily some things 
in the certain church members 
that denunciation, and the 


came 


even 
those 


conduct of 


came under her 
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makes slanderers as well as 
people prompted 


opprobrious 


conscience that 
cowards of most reprisal 
in the shape of an epithet. 
Even slander at times overleaps itself, and the 
title was accepted by Jim as a term that, at 
least, served to distinguish her from the 
users. Henceforth, in a village where nick- 
names not infrequently ousted the legitimate 
nomen, Jim became known as ‘*The Pagan.” 

Jim and Mrs. Allan were close companions 
and friends, albeit those in the kirk 
who disapproved of ‘*‘ The Pagan” thought that 
a minister's wife should be more discreet in 
the intimates. Mrs. Allan had 
never had any experience of a city congre- 
gation, and therefore held, unenlightenedly, 
to her opinion that there are some things 
of which even a minister’s wife may make 
and of these the most important, 
mind, was the matter of personal 


bosom 


choice of 


choice ; 


to her 
friends. 


July was not quite a week old. Jim and 
Mrs. Allan were busy with a huge copper 
preserving pan in the manse kitchen. The 
delicious sweetness of summer came in 
through the open window and mingled 
with the odour of the fruit. The canary 
as he swung in his cage almost burst his 
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little throat in an endeavour to make 
public the feelings of his diminutive heart. 

*Have you heard of the new arrivals?” 
asked Jim as she carefully skimmed the pan 
with a huge wooden spoon. 

There are so many,” answered Mrs. Allan 
wearily from her task at the table. 

* But these are no common, smoke-dried, city 
shopkeepers whose luggage consists chiefly of 
bassinettes and babies.” 

‘“Who are they?” 
with 
as she completed the 


** Professors !” a flourish of the spoon, 


skimming operation for 


the present. 
‘Gracious! Not really 7” 
* Yes, really and truly, and without any 


possible shadow of doubt: for have not their 
respective and respectable Jandladies  pro- 
claimed throughout the whole the 
names, titles, and attributes of the great men 
their lodgers? There will be no putting up 
with Miss Macnamara on Sunday, I am quite 


coasts 


certain.” 
‘*They are some of those silly, self-styled 
professors of music, or elocution, or——” 
‘*‘Nothing so common, madam, Not even 
of phrenology or chiropody. One is a pro- 
theology in Nonconforimist 
England; the other is a_ biologist 


fessor of some 


college in 


with fifteen letters after his name.” 
‘Dear, dear, what are they like?” 
**The letters ?” 
**No, the men.” 
‘First, then, as is due to the queen of 


sciences—the theologian. Long is his hair; 
so is his visage. His steps are short; like- 
wise his temper, I should think. His eyes 
are shifty and ever bent downwards. In 
fact, I don’t like him.” 

**And the other?” 

‘A little white-faced man, who looks as 


though he had always been unfortunate in 
his landladies, and needed nothing so much as 
a wife to take care of him. He peers through 
glasses that have an objection to the bridge 
of his nose. He has also a certain boyishness 
of manner despite his, say, thirty-five years 


that is rather attractive.” 

**Has he succeeded in attracting——” 

‘*“My dear Mrs. Allan, he has so _ far 
attracted me, that I would just love to set 
him down to a good dinner, without book 
or newspaper, and stand over him until he 
finished it.” 

“Whatever has brought them to Dun- 
over?” 

“The salubrious climate, I should think, 
coupled with a desire to escape from the 


haunts of learning for a season.” 

**We shall have to eall.” 

Certainly. They will be worthy acquisi- 
tions to your learned husband’s congregation. 
The biologist looks generous, and will con- 
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tribute at least a shilling each Sunday, with 
a sovereign for the special; the theologian 
will give the weight of his presence 
baw bee.” 

“You don’t seem to have been favourably 
impressed by the theologian at any rate.” 

‘‘Nor by the other—yet both are eligible,” 

‘** Bachelors ?” 

“Yes. The following slavish 
literalness the the the 
biologist, like hoc genus omne (ahem !), being 
wedded to 

Mrs. Allan watched the graceful movements 


and a 


with 
apostle ; 


divine 
advice of 


science.” 


and happy expression of her young friend 
for some minutes. There was a wistfulness in 
her gaze that spake of projects. The girl 


turned suddenly and caught the expression, 


* Why, Madge, you look like an ancient 
prophetess.” 

**f almost feel like one.” 

‘Declare, O Sibyl, the fate of the 


humblest of thy slaves.” And she bowed in 


mock humility. 


* You are destined to marry one of these 
professors !” 

The girls merry laugh rang out, and at 
the same time the preserves boiled over, 


effectually closing the conversation. 
However valueless the prophetic utterances 
of modern oracles may be as compared with 
more favoured past, within a very 
days it Mrs. Allan, at 
had been inspired by the true spirit of 
prophecy. The came, they saw, 
they were conquered. 


those of a 
few 
least, 


seemed as if 


professors 


Now Jim had the reputation in the dis- 
trict of being well-nigh unapproachable by 


ordinary suitors. Her own dictum, often 
repeated, was, **‘ Never get married until you 


are fit for nothing else.” It was said by 
some that she had her eve -on a minister, 
and charitable souls were not wanting who 
declared that she was frivolous enough for 
the unenviable position of unpaid assistant. 
Only once was one of our own lads_ brave 
enough to approach Jim in the way of 
opening up negotiations. The other young 
fellows awaited the result with the greatest 


anxiety. 

“Did ye gang, Jamie?” 
voices, next time of meeting. 

“Gang? I think I did maybe.” 

**An’ whut did she say?” 

*T axed her would she come cot fur a walk, 
the same as ither 

‘* Aye?” 

**She said she was just thinkin’ aboot it. 


asked a dozen 


lass.” 


ony 


“That was gran’. And whut did you say 
then 7” 

‘IT axed her wud she come wi’ me.” 

**An’ she said she wud?” 

“Did she? It’s weel seen you wurna 


there.” 
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THE PAGAN AND 


“Well, whut did she say?” 

‘*Naethin’. She only luk’d.” 

*An’ dae ye mean tae say that a luk 
scaured you?” 

“T mean tae say that I wud raither face 


Muckle’s mad bull wi’ Andy M’Kittrick’s 


Tani 

goat ahint him, than anither sic an’ luk. 
Man, it jist made me crine up like a fresh 
herrin’ in a fryin’ pan.” 

After this incident Jim was left severely 


alone by the local youth. The entire village, 
therefore, naturally took deep interest in the 
wooing of the two professors. The 
licentiate ; 
life, 
Jim 


manifest 
theologian became as 
the biologist, the 
study a 


eager as a 
first time in his 
human = animal. 


for 


began to 


assumed not to observe the only too evident 
tokens of the villagers’ interest, and went 
her ways as if nothing unusual was taking 
place. 

Some of the Dunover folks had never 
been remarkable for any great respect for 
mere ‘“‘larnin’.” They judged every man on 
his most apparent merits. The biologist 
seemed to be their favourite, because of him 
they said that “he wud be little use in 
pullin’ a boat again’ win’ an’ tide, but he’s 


Irish ragman.” 
The rival professor met with less approbation : 
*He shuffles alang as if his were a’ 
in his feet. 

After a 
hegan to fear that 


as licht on his feet as an 


brains 
fortnight, although the village folk 


* The Pagan” contemplated 
adding bigamy to the number of her offences, 


Mrs. Allan began to discover in which 
direction the wind blew. As yet it was but 
a zephyr, but the astute matron smiled as 


violent gale. One 
balmy little puff came to her in the minister's 
borrowed 


she prognosticated soon a 


study Jim had returned some 

books, and was hunting about in a seemingly 
aimless manner over the shelves. She took 
downjJa volume of * Present-Day Preachers” 
asa blind. Cautiously she steered her way 
towards the natural history shelf. Then 


with a too artfully artless air of insouciance 


she pulled out “Marshall on the’ Frog.” 


Mrs. Allan, out of her charity, merely 
smiled From that day onward she _ had 
no doubt as to which of the rivals would 
Wwib 

The issue of Jim’s Wiological study was 


unfortunate and fortunate. One delightful 


afternoon the natural scientist had secured 
Jim’s company by meeting her as she left 
her own gate. On the way towards the sea 
they met little Davy Morrow. Jim evinced 


a sudde nh 
from 


interest in the hedgerow furthest 
the youngster, and the peculiarity of 
the interest was that it caused her to quicken 


her pace She tried hard not to see Davy, 
but he had too important a commission to 
be denied. 
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“Say, miss,” he exclaimed, planting his little 
body directly in front of **The Pagan,” ‘I hae 
got ye the paddick.” 

“What paddick ?” she asked with apparent 
surprise, though with heightened colour. 

“The yin ye telt me tae git ye.” 

‘When did I ever tell you anything of the 
sert?” This with unblushing femininity. 

*“Ach, dae ye no min’? Ye tould me ye'd 
give me sixpence if I got ye a guid big yin, 
an’ there he is.” 

He held up the frog by one long leg in 
such a ludicrously proud fashion that both 
Jim and the professor burst out laughing. 

* All right, Davy,” said the professor, giving 
the boy his sixpence. “If Miss Jim does not 
require it I shall be glad to have it. Take 
it up to the and place it under a 
flower-pot. Be sure you turn the pot upside 
down.” 

The walk 


house 


continued without mention 
being made of the frog. There was a curious 
twinkle, however, behind the 
glasses that seemed to indicate that he was 
more alive to the situation than his habitual 
absent-mindedness would warrant. 


was 


professor's 


Both professors regularly attended the 
services in Dunover Presbyterian church. Mr. 
Allan considered it courteous to invite the 


theologian to preach one morning to his 
people. The invitation accepted, Pro- 


fessors are sometimes thought to be unwilling 


was 


to preach; it is not so. They are as eager 
as the youngest student. In this case there 
was an additional incentive in the opportunity 
afforded of impressing **The Pagan.” 

A great man to be 
As the the manse_ to 
dinner he group in the 
furthest Fortunately he 


man is a criticised, 
professor went to 
noticed a little 


corner of the green. 


did not hear their remarks. 

**Hoo did ye like him?” John Thompson 
asked cautiously. 

[suppose he’s guid eneugh fur a 


professor,” replied Gilbert Dalzell. ‘* But he'd 
mak a terrible puir meenister.” 

“In my humble 
M’Kee, “he'd 
amang the haythen.” 

*T wud hae liked 
stapped a_ while 
Lindsay’s contribution to the discussion. “1 
kent a’ the after haf-past that the 
broth was and Tam’s awfu’ cross 
when his denner’s spoilt.” 

Sandy Hill, from a neighbouring congrega- 
tion, happened to be present, and took part 
in the discussion. He at least appreciated 
the discourse of the professor, through con- 
trast perchance with the frothy productions 
of his own 

“T wish,” 


added 
fur 


James 
fistling 


opeenion,” 
dae far better 
better if he had 

was Margaret 


him 


sooner, 


time 


singeing, 


minister, 
he said, ‘* that 
tae Kilbriggan. 


he wud sen’ that 


sarment up There was as 
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muckle thayology in it as wud dae oor man 


fur a twalmonth.” 

John Thompson was always asked his 
opinion last. His was usually a judicial 
pronouncement, and not lightly uttered. 

‘Weel, if ye ax me,” he slowly said. 
“The man hammered the text and battered 
it roun’ aboot, but—he nivir yince drew 
bluid.” 

One day towards the end of the month, 


Jim, after giving the theologian the slip, 
wandered with the biologist along the line 
of weed and shell that marked the highest 
point reached that day by the sea. They 
came to a little promontory of sand that 
stretched out into the calm waters. In- 
stinctively both stopped and turned to look 


at the sunset. Sea and sky were coloured 
alike a bright golden hue. Were it not for 
the dark line of hill, it would have been 


impossible to tell where the sky ended and 
There the calm 


the sea began. was same 

over all. Near at hand the rocks looked 
black as they seemed to sway slightly with 
the gentle undulation of the water. In the 
bay a boy rested on his oars, and his_ boat 
floated silently onwards over the sea of 
gold. Out of the glory some sea birds came 


swiftly flying, like dark spirits ejected from 
the land of brightness. To the left, under 
the shadow of the village, the water became 


inky black, though across it at _ times 
gleamed wondrous flashes from the glory 
beyond. Behind them the sea lay dull and 
grey with the faintest suspicion of blue. 
As they turned and moved onwards each 
seemed ashamed of the emotion — stirred 
within them. 

To cover his confusion, the professor 
picked up a shell tossed on the strand by 
the sea, and began to talk somewhat 
hastily. 

*Our knowledge has’ wonderfully _ in- 


conchyliology 


science.’ 


creased,” he said. ‘ Formerly 
was regarded as an exact 
**Con—what?” interrupted Jim, not to be 
outdone in self-composure. 
** Conchyliology.” 


‘It is called conchology in my old text- 
book.” 

**Then the revered author must have be- 
longed to the old school.” 

‘*He did,” with emphasis. ‘“ But go on.” 


**Well, I was going to point out 

“When I interrupted you?” 

“Precisely. I was going to point out that 
modern biology subordinates any single char- 
acter, especially one derived from the exterior, 
to the totality of characters derived from the 
anatomy and development of the animals 
themselves. Indeed, conchyliologists, owing 
to their study of a character, 
included with shells of molluscs those of 


single once 
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cirripeds, which everyone knows to be crusta- 
ceans. Not only that, but they even separated 
the brachiopods from the ascidians.” 

** How cruel!” 

**Well, not perhaps cruel—unscientific.” 

*T suppose you know almost everything?” 
questioned ** The Pagan,” with an arch look of 
half-mocking admiration. 


** Nothing, child, nothing. What we know 
about these wonderful— ” 

*T don’t want to know about shells and 
lobsters. I want to know what a_supralap- 


sarian is. 

“A what?” gasped the startled scientist. 

“A supra-lap-sarian,” repeated Jim, with 
confidence new acquired from success in correct 
pronunciation at the first attempt. 

$s Al’m. Let A professor, like a 
doctor, must never confess ignorance. ‘It is 
derived from ‘supra’ and * lapsus.’ ” 

“1 don’t care what it’s derived from, stupid!” 
If only the professor’s students could have 
heard her! ‘* What is it? Is it an animal?” 

‘It means this,” answered the man of science 
driven into a and his mind running 
on his favourite subject. ‘ Before the appear- 
ance of man on the earth a great number of 

From these possibly the 
was evolved. Now supralap- 

before the Fall, is quite an 
name applied to an animal 


me see! 


corner, 


animals existed. 
human animal 
sarian, meaning 
unscientific 
that existed before the Fall.” 

* Before the Fall! The brute!” 

‘But, my dear child, it was not its fault.” 

**[ don’t mean that brute. I mean the pro- 
fessor.” 

* Me?” aghast. 

* Not you; the other one ” 

“It was he who spoke of these animals?” 

**It was,” with emphasis. 

**Did he mention any?” 

‘**He mentioned 

“Tt was surely a mistake.” 

**Mistake, indeed! Do I look like a hairy 
monster that lived before Adam and Eve?” 

**No, indeed, you might have been born 
yesterday.” This was the scientist’s attempt 
at being conciliatory. 


class 


me.” 


Jim gasped. ‘I believe you are worse than 
the other one.” 
‘Bother! I didn’t mean that. I meant you 


are quite childish.” 

“Childish!” she almost shrieked. ‘* You— 
you——” 

The professor's exclamation was 
and forcible. He proceeded to explain. ** You 
see, the only women I have ever talked much 
to were servants, and I cannot forget that you 


pointed 


are not one.” 

Jim stopped dead. ‘*Mr. Martin, you are 
either more stupid than the ordinary man, 
or you are no gentleman.” And she turned 


on her heel and left him. 
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‘‘He held up the frog by one long leg.” 


p. 1091. 
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The poor professor returned to his lodgings 
in deepest despondency, calling himself the 
while by the names of all the most stupid 
‘known to zoologists. He passed a 
About daybreak he resolved 
that he would leave Dunover for ever. His 
mind made up, he rose, and in the small hours 
of the morning packed his things, to the in- 
disgust of the other boarders. No man 
packs noiselessly, and few women. 

As luck would have it, Jim had business in 
that day. She was the first to take 
her seat on the car. Bob, omniscience 
had not yet discovered a quarrel, reserved 
the beside her. The girl’s feelings were 
somewhat mixed when the vehicle stopped 


at the door of the professor’s lodgings. 


animals 


sleepless night. 


tense 


the city 
whose 


seat 


In a minute the scientist appeared. As he 
threw a bag on the car Jim noticed, with 
sinking heart, on the label, “Larne and 
Stranrae Was he going? His words soon 
confirmed her doubt. ‘The rest of my 
baggage is on the other car?”™ ‘Yes, sir.” 
and they were off. 

Men and women are but children in long 


trousers and skirts. Except in the matter of 
clothing, and, in the case of men, of whiskers, 
difference. For proof behold a 
biology and a young lady of 
twenty-four! For three Irish miles 
they drove on the vehicle in 
the world, a jaunting car; every lurch threw 
them against each other in the friendliest 
possible fashion, and yet, because on the even- 
ing before they had parted, one redder, the 
other paler than usunl, neither of the twain 
spake a word to the other. 

In the station they were parted, the 
look after his luggage, the girl to 
comfortable Country porters 
are not remarkable for celerity in the dis- 
charge of duty,and the train was moving when 
Professor Martin jumped into what he thought 
an empty first-class carriage. Second glances 
are sometimes as profitable as second thoughts, 


a second glance revealed in the furthest 


there is no 
professor of 
almost 


most sociable 


pro- 
fessor to 


select a seat. 


and 
corner—Jim. 
This was awkward. 
something other than displeasure. 
herself in her newspaper. The 
prove that the rencontre signified 


Still, Jim’s eyes betok- 
She 
pro- 


ened 
buried 


fessor, to 


nothing to him, proceeded leisurely to arrange 


his lighter baggage on 


the rack. Now 
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terminus, and to get 
terminus anywhere, but especially in ireland, 
necessitates certain spasmodic jerks and jolts 


Clogherny is a out of a 


on the part of the hard-working train. The 
man of science, while in the act of placing a 
dressing bag upon the rail, obeyed suddenly 
one of those natural laws whose operation he 
down, neither 
upon the 


and sat 
leisurely, 


so well knew, 
fully nor yet 
Jim. 

His assumed coolness forsook him utterly 
He grew red as the fieriest of 
Without poor awk- 
his head until his troubled 
*The Pagan,” 
The expression on his face was too ludicrous, 
and the girl burst into a hearty laugh. 

No man enjoys affording 
other people by appearing ridiculous unless 
he is well paid for it. entertainment 
was gratuitous, and the professor’s ire began 


zrace- 


seat beside 


and at 
bubblyjocks. 
ward man twisted 


once, 


rising, the 


eves inet the collected orbs of 


amusement to 
Jim’s 


to vise. 
‘I daresay it is 
witheringly. 
** Excruciatingly.” 
“You are an insensitive, 


very funny,” he said 


hard-hearted, un- 
feeling, Irish savage.” 
‘*How very dreadful! Still, I 
destructive a savage as you are.” 
“What do you mean ?” 


am not so 


**[ mean you have ruined my flowers—and 
you are still sitting on them.” 

“Oh, hang it! I shall jump out.” 

“Don’t. There is plenty of room on the 
other seat.” 

‘But I don’t want to stay.” 

“Is my Irish savagery so repulsive ?” 

“You know it is not that. You _ hate 
me, I know—how could you do anything 
else? But I, poor fool, cannot help loving 
you. 

It was out at last, but Jim’s revenge was 


vet complete. 
man 


not 

“Ts a necessarily a fool because he 
loves me ?” 

**No—no,” he answered wearily. ‘“ But I 
am ; 

*A goose maybe, but certainly no fool.” 

She had intended to say. more, but another 
natural law prevented her. 

The professor returned to Dunover 
night—without his Mrs. 


plumed herself upon her prescience. 


that 


and Allan 


baggage 
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By James Miller. 


E—even we—far re 
moved from all 
that goes to 
make man hun- 
ger and _ thirst 
after new excite- 
ments, and con- 
sider the old as 
unworthy of at 
tention—are not 
now as we used 
to be. The Fast, 
for instance, is 
now with us 
little more than 
a name. It is 
true that one 
of our three 
churches still 

rings its bell to stir up remembrances, 

and here and there you may see the 
shutters up and the goodman of 
the house in the doorway dressed in his 
tile and Sabbath blacks: but this is more 





Window 


pathetic than otherwise to him who can 
remember our great days of long ago, 
when aged men and women wandered 


*kirkyaird,” and, turning to 
dared to whistle, 
! Ken ye no’ thit it’s 


around the 
you who had hoarsely 
exclaimed, ** Bairn! 
the Fast ?° 
“Communion Sabbath,” however, is a 
day that the Ardochian shall never allow 
rotten. Year by year it seems to 
itself more and more into the 
parish. It is the great rock 
land to many a tired tiller of 


to be forg 
be working 
life of the 
in a weary 


the soil, whose lot of continual recur- 
rences is, after all, not a very enviable 
one, 


Our Summer Communion falls on the 
second Sabbath of June. I cannot account 


have been present at that 
sacred now many times in the 
Loaning Kirk, but never yet in bad 
weather. The last time I had the good 
fortune to be there it was an _ ideal 
who tell 


for it, but I 
service 


summer day. There are men 
you they dwell in the country, when 
perhaps not half a mile from their 


dwelling coal-pits or factories are to be 
found. I could convert these men, had I 
them beside me on such a morning as 
that I mention. A quiet peace has fallen 
over the whole countryside. As I stand 
on the bridge spanning the three moun- 
tain streams which take a united course 
from this point, the only sounds break- 
ing in on the stillness are the carolling 
of hundreds of feathered songsters in 
the surrounding woods and occasionally 
the splash of a trout. leaping into the 
sunshine. All around me are signs of a 
good season. The long waving grass is 
well ready for the sickle. The yellow- 
ing corn shows signs of bearing the full 
one hundred fold. Some Highland cattle, 
lazily browsing in a field they entered the 
day previous for the shall have a 
hard summer's work before they manage 
to subdue their pastures to bareness. 
God has dealt well with the men of the 
Loaning through the dark days of winter 
and the fertile days of spring, and now 
the men of the Loaning are all anxious to 
acknowledge His hand in their prosperity. 

The service begins at twelve, but it is 
not yet eleven when Elder Melidowie 
comes up on his way to it. I join him, 
and we walk on together. I know of no 
man who comes up to my ideal of a 
genuine Scotch countryman like this 
worthy elder. Truly the delight of his 
life is the worshipping of that God 


season, 
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Whom he loves. He has never been far 
fron home, and is as a child in the 
matter of the great strife of city life, 
but there is one classification of subjects 
he delights to talk of, and could give a 
city-bred man points in the arguing out 
of: the prior claims of the Established 
Church, the goodness of his own minis- 
ter, and, more particularly, last Sunday’s 
sermon. 

Sunday by Sunday he may be seen 
trudging the not to be despised distance 
between his cottage and the church, 
accompanied by some of the neighbours’ 
as well as his own ehbildren. He loves 
children, and they in turn love him. It 
is no unusual thing to see father and 
mother going alone to the church, while 
their children are far ahead in the 
company of the elder. 

To-day his only conversation is about 
that service we are about to celebrate. 

“Ay, sir! I coont it a rael privileege 
tae communicate under the Doctor. Did 
ye hear his son wis tae be helpin’ the 
day? He's no’ jist through yet, bit we 
were a’ sae anxious tae hear the voice 
of oor ain laddie that the Doctor con- 
sented. I’m share they'll be weel aff that 
get Tammie for a meenister. He's a 
laddie wha’s he’rt’s aye been i’ the richt 
place.’ 

Slowly we cover the distance, and on 
approaching the church fall into line 
with many more bent thither. Mostly 
these early comers are well on in the 
journey of life, and, it is easily seen, 
ready, if it be their Father's will, to eat 
and drink to-day for the last time here 
below. Some drive and stable at the 
hotel, but there are others who tramp 
their five miles either way. 

The elder leaves me to join his brethren 
in the session house, and to-day I am not 
to have the privilege of a crack with 
the fathers. It is the Ardochian’s 
custom to accompany his wife to the 
kirk door, but he then leaves her, and 
makes for a fallen: tombstone in the 
centre of the kirkyard, to discuss matters 
suitable to the sacredness of the time 
and place till the first toll of the bell, 
when he enters the church and takes his 
place at the end of the family pew. But 
on “Communion Sabbath” it is different. 


Each family does not occupy its own 
pew, but, according to the order of 


filled from front 
I, therefore, climb the winding 


arrival, the church is 
to back. 
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staircase to the gallery, reserved on such 
an occasion for those who do _ not 
communicate. 

Already the church is filling up down- 
stairs. And the most of those present 
have had a hard morning’s work before 
getting this length. The cows had to be 
milked, the horses groomed, the young 
beasts brought in from pasture, and all 
fed. Asa rule, each servant takes turn 
about of staying at home and attending 
to these matters, but to-day most of the 
farmers make it their duty to see that 
all hands are at church. 

Few enter after the bell has commenced 
ringing; none after it has stopped. 

A second after the last toll, John, the 
beadle, ascends the pulpit stairs with the 
books. Before he entered, the younger 
members of the congregation had been 
variously engaged. Some were reading 
their Bibles, some their hymnarys, others 
even exchanging subdued whispers, but 
instantly there is a hush: our Communion 
service has begun. 

The minister enters, followed by his 
son, who seats himself at the reading- 
desk. All eyes are upon the _ boyish 
figure for a moment, for he has grown 
up beside us, and till now we regarded 
him as one of ourselves, but the position 
he occupies to-day places a gulf between 
him and us, which every Ardochian is 
only too pleased to recognise. We have 
not yet been able to look upon the 
trained disciple of the Master as a mere 
man in the Loaning district. 

Reverently the Doctor says his morning 
prayer, and then scans the faces of the 
congregation before him. It is a common 
phrase with us that ‘“ You'll no’ miss a 
Sabbath withoot the Doctor missin’ you.” 
Certainly, if one is absent from the 
church twice running, he can depend on 
a visit during the next week—‘“‘just to 
make sure that all's well, friend.” We 
open with the ‘‘Old Hundred.” It is an 
inspiring sight to look down on the 
faces of these strong, healthy, sun-tanned 
men and women, singing this grand old 
psalm with heart and voice. It makes 
one forget for ever the weak-minded, 
gloomy-faced hypocrisy that some men 
associate with Christian living. 

The Doctor prays, long and earnestly 
to-day. He is an old{man, and he has 
been our minister for well nigh thirty 
years, but his voice has not yet ceased 
to quiver when searching for the Divine. 
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“Tammie” reads the chapters, and, as 
he reads. everyone in the kirk, with 
Bible on knee—the bookboard is covered, 
and we would not think of putting our 
hands on it—follows word for word. 

The sermon only lasts twenty minutes 
to-day, but there is practically another 
to follow. First, however, we join in the 
thirty-fifth paraphrase. I do not think our 
Communion would seem complete without 
the singing of this. With a swing as of 
one man, the whole congregation starts 
off, "Twas on that Night.” As we sing, 


the elders retire to the vestry, return- 
ing with the sacred elements in time 
to join with “My blood I thus pour 


forth.” 

On sitting down at the finish, we 
endeavour to compose our minds anew to 
the extra solemn part of this solemn 
day. Father and son are now standing 
beside the elders, the old man’s voice 
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quivering as he repeats the words of 
that Master Whom alone he acknow. 
ledges. Then he hands the cup to the 
oldest of the fathers, with the words, 
**Even as Jesus did, so do I.” 

As slowly we partake from seat to 
seat the Doctor reads short passages 


bearing on the sacred service, and when 
all have partaken he urges us in a few 
words to ‘quit ourselves like men” and 
be always true to the solemn vows we 
to-day have sworn. 

The Tweuty-third Psalm at the close is 
sung in a subdued manner, many of the 
congregation being too much moved to 
join, and after the benediction has been 
pronounced two minutes elapse before 
the first moves towards the door, all 
being loth to leave where they feel they 
have been separated from the world 
and living in communion with a 
higher Presence, if only for a time. 


close 
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A STORY OF THE GEORGIAN 
ERA~BY CHRISTOPHER HARE . 
















SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I1.—xill 
Count Victor de Breuille, a French officer taken prisoner at 
lrrafalgar, resolves to make a bold attempt at escape from Wey- 
mouth Prison on the King’s birthday He is befriended by a 
kindly old maid, Miss Euphemia Corbyn, and her young nicet 
Molly Woodruffe, daughter of the miller of Combe Abbas. A 
t Count’s widowed mother Count Vietor is in with Molly; she is still fancy-free, though 
Miss |} s of a romantic future for her. After various adventures the French prisoner escapes, and joins a gipsy 
Salisbury through Combe Abbas. Molly goes home to the mill, where she is the idol of her father Barnaby 
W 1 srandmother Eunice. They look forward to her marriage with the friend and lover of her childhood, Harry 
Holt Farm. The rick at the mill is set on tire, and Harry comes to the rescue. Molly goes a-fishing, and by 
Victor, who is camping with the gipsies at Combe She is his only friend, and must keep his secret, but the 
her. She es with Madam Woodruffe to the Holt Farm, and while there her conversation rouses the 

i Jane Bracher, Harry’s sister 


CHAPTER XIV. 


rRYST AT OLD ABIGAIL’S COTTAGE. 


THI 


Onlookers see most of the game.” 


T was a way Molly had—to 
on the impulse of the moment, 
and then, at the critical 
point, to stand irresolute and 


act 
most 


parley with herself, 
Why had she made a mys- 
this visit to old Abi- 
would have been so 
openly to 


tery of 
gail? It 
natural, 








proclaim 
her intention of going to see the old woman. 
In bygone days she had so often gone to the 
tripping with a basket of 
dainties, by the her grandmother, 
who was ever ready with help and sympathy 
ior all And old Abigail 


sorely needed both, for she was in evil repute 


cottage, along 


side of 


desolate creatures. 


amongst her neighbours, who spoke of her 
with bated breath as a witch. Yet they 
were ready enough to-seck her help in time 
of sickness, having a deeply rooted faith in 
her rare knowledge of herbs and simples. 
Molly Woodruffe herself could never quite 
overcome a shy fear and repugnance at the 
sight of those gaunt, hard features, almost 
nut-brown, and shrivelled with age, whose 
attempt at a smile of welcome seemed, to her 


childish fancy, more like a malignant scowl. 
Why, alas! in her haste, had she 
chosen this spot of all others for her meeting ? 


careless 


True, it was lonely enough, so that she was 


not likely to be disturbed by passers-by, but 
what would that avail, if Abigail should prove 
suspicious or unfriendly ? 

Well, there was no help for it now, and each 
moment of delay only increased the risk ; so, 
with a beating heart, she stooped to enter the 
low portal. Coming in from the bright sun- 
light, ail seemed dim and indistinct, and for a 
moment she thought the room was empty. 
Another glance showed her the old woman, 
who sat dozing in the chimney corner, close 
to the smouldering embers of a wood fire on 
the open hearth. At her feet was a great 
tabby cat, who blinked sleepily at the new- 


comer, and then closed her eyes again, as 
though the subject had no further interest 
for her. But her mistress was too deaf to be 


roused by the light footfall, and Molly, feeling 


it to be alnrost a reprieve, sat down on a 


very ancient rush-bottomed chair, to wait, 
and continue her reflections. 
As she looked around her, she seemed to 


be in a kind of menagerie, for there were cats 
She counted five; one of a red- 
was basking in the sunny window 
two spindly geraniums, whilst 
black tom-cat glared at her, with 
corner of the 


everywhere. 
dish colour 
sill 
an immense 
flaming eyes, from the darkest 


het weel 


room. She could not help thinking that he 
must have something to do with the old 
woman's suspected witchcraft, while as for 


the lean jackdaw, in a wicker cage over the 
window, with his sable coat and knowing head 
on one side, surely he was her familiar spirit! 

It was quite uncanny, and the girl, starting 
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to her feet, moved towards the chimney cor- 
ner, with a half-hearted intention of rousing 
old Abigail. But the wrinkled face looked 
so grim and forbidding that her unreasoning 
childish fears awoke once more. At the 
same moment, the thought flashed through 
her mind that if the sleeper were undisturbed 
awhile she might perchance achieve her in- 
terview with Count Victor in the meantime. 

Nothing ever seemed to happen as she ex- 
pected. For greater security, she had come 
to the trysting place nearly half an hour too 
early, and she vaguely wondered whether the 
man’s impatience might also bring him before 
his time. 

She looked up, and the answer smote her in 
the face. There, in the sunlight before her, 
stepping boldly across the neglected garden 
path, was a gipsy fellow, with a slouch hat 
pulled forward over swarthy brow, who car- 
ried on his shoulder a bundle of clothes-pegs, 
of tin skewers and other miscellaneous wares, 
such as are wont to be hawked round to the 
cottage door. The disguise was perfect, and 
Molly could hardly restrain an outburst of 
merry laughter at the incongruous sight. 
But prudence won the day, and she merely 
tip-toed forward, with a dimpled finger on her 
lip, all rippling over with smiles. 

Never had De Breuille seen her look so fas- 
cinating as thus, framed in the grey stone 
doorway, standing out from the dusky back- 
ground of the cottage interior. 

** Ah, Mistress Molly, you have then come! 
You have risked so much for me, all unworthy. 
How can I ever repay you? And you have 
news for me?” he added, with anxious asser- 
tion. 

He spoke in low, hurried tones, scarcely con- 
scious, indeed, of the words, for his eyes were 
set upon her face, with an admiring earnest- 
ness which she could not mistake, 

‘‘Hush!” she whispered ; “‘ the old woman 
is asleep, but she may wake at any moment, 
and I have so much to tell you.” 

She pointed over her shoulder to the gro- 
tesque figure nodding in the high-backed seat, 
in the big mop-cap which set off her strongly 
marked, deeply furrowed features, while the 
gnarled brown hands rested claw-like, on her 
knees. A strangely chosen chaperone was she 
for this stolen meeting; but, all the same, her 
silent, unconscious presence gave the young 
girl a sense of company and protection, as 
might that of some dumb animal. 

She drew forth her letter from the reticule 
hanging on her arm, and began to softly 
read aloud the passages which referred to 
the first discovery of his escape. 

“Then all is well, and they have no trace 
of me!” he interrupted eagerly. ‘“‘ And I may 
safely abide here under your good protection, 
tillmy adventure be forgotten, mademoiselle ?” 





‘Oh, no, no!” she exclaimed; “you have 
not heard all. ‘*At the end Cousin Phemie 
doth add a few words to say that the 
Commandant must have suspicions, for the 
little maid Zarah is to be cross-questioned,” 

“Then by some means they have tracked 


me to the gipsies?” he asked. “Ah! if 
that be all, ‘tis no matter, for I will leaye 
the vagrants to-morrow at latest. A heavy 


cost hath it been to keep them here, and 
they ask no better than to journey on to 
the next fair. On my word, too, I am well- 
nigh weary of them.” 

“But you, sir—what will you do?” cried 
the girl, in blank dismay. “I fear me ’tis 
no longer safe to bide in Combe, if once a 
search be made i’ the village.” 

She thought wildly of the lime-kiln burrows, 
of the caves in the stone quarries, with the 
haunting conviction that, if she found a hiding- 
place for the fugitive, she must also provide 
daily food for him, and so become more and 
more deeply entangled in this web of deceit. 
It was not the danger to herself which she 
feared, for her heart was brave and _ loyal, 
and the element of romance only lured her 
on; but it was the grim fact, which she was 
beginning to realise so painfully, that her 
life henceforth must be one long, unceasing lie. 

If Count Victor had divined her thought, 
he could not have answered it more completely. 
**Nay, Mistress Molly, I have not been idle 
these days past,” he remarked in a tone of 
triumph. ‘I have found a friend who will 
be to me of great value. He is what you call the 
landlord of your village tavern, and by chance 
I met him as he came to bargain with 
the gipsies about—well, we will say, spirits 
which have paid no tax. He took note of 
me at once as other than my company, and 
prayed me to smoke a pipe With him and 
play cards in the evening.” 

There was a little air of self-conscious pride 
in these words, which would have amused 
Molly at any other time, but now she only 
cried out in fresh alarm - 

**Oh! sure you have not been seen at the 
‘Blue Lion’? And, moreover, ’tis not well to 
trust the first comer. I do not think my 
father hath Joshua Cripps in high esteem.” 

‘Have no fear for me, mademoiselle,” 
replied Count Victor, flattered by her evident 
anxiety. ‘Mine host is a prudent man, and 
would have me to keep him company in a 
room apart. Truly the vagrant life hath its 
charms, but one wearies of it after a while, 
and I am half-minded to dwell under a roof 
once more. I would play the part of a wine 
grower from Southern France, who seeketh 
a market in England for his good wine, and 
some question cof excise and customs duty 
would explain my being in hiding,” he added, 
with a smile. ‘* How think you the name of 
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‘Paul Morel’ would become me, if I find a 
safe lodging at the ‘Blue Lion’?” 

Before the startled girl could frame a reply 
made her look round, and she 
Abigail was wide awake and 
Molly gave one gasp 


some instinct 
saw that old 
sitting bolt 

of dismay, but the 


upright. 


next moment the 
very urgency of the 
peril moved her to 
swift and ready ac- 
tion. Outwardly 
calm, and with no 
signs of trepidation, 
she half-closed the 
door behind her, and 
advanced a few steps 
towards the chimney 
corner. 

“Well, Abigail, how 
do you find yourself 
to-day ?” she asked 
in a bold, clear voice. 
“l’ve 
few nice fresh eggs, 
in case you do fancy 


brought ’ee a 


‘em, but, la! you was 
so sound asleep as 
never to hear me 
come in!” 

“Thank ’ee kindly, 
my dearie,” replied 
the old body mildly. 
* Lawk-a-massy ! how 
a-shot up all 
thee’ve 


you've 
this time as 
ben away in furren 
parts ! An’ pretty 
middlen I be, but I can’t never 
get no warmth,” she added with 
a shiver, for even on that summer 


day the blood seemed to creep 
slowly and sluggishly through her 
veins. *“An’ now sit ’ee down 
close a-nigh, vor I be a. bit 


hard o’ hearen, and tell I all the 
news, zo do,” she urged. 
At this there was a 
sharp rap at the door, and Molly 
rose in 
\bigail, dear, gipsy man wi’ 
clothes pegs and such like, as I was talking 
to. Don’t ’ee want none to-day? I'd like 
to make thee a gift o’ said the girl 


moment 


haste. 
there be a 


some,” 
demurely. 

‘La, now, ‘tis mighty queer, but if I warn’t 
a-saying this very day, ‘Why, I an't 
nothin’ to peg my poor rags o’ clothes up, 
when Zally do come vor to do my bit o’ 
Washen.’ 


a-got 


But, bless "ee my dear! doant’ee be 
robbed by they vagrams! I doan’t never pay 
not one farden more’n a penny-piece vor dree 
dozen.” 
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So Molly set herself to drive a hard bargain, 
although she could scarcely keep her counten- 
ance. As for the gipsy, he was in still worse 
case; he could not trust himself to speak, and 
promptly gave his whole bundle of wooden 
pegs for the coin offered him, with no pretence 


ees ean 
aha 


. xy) Keg j 


| 


“She may wake at any moment.” 


of haggling for a higher price. Having sold 
his wares, he had no excuse to linger, but, as 
he turned away towards the gate, he found a 
chance to whisper: 

* Each day, at 
pleasure in this 


sunset, I will 
Have 


await your 
lane. pity on me, 
mademoiselle.” 

It was with a feeling of proud satisfaction 
at the success of her little plot that the girl 
went back to her interrupted gossip with old 
Abigail. She listened with angelic patience to 
a long story of penury and neglect, winding 
up thus: 
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‘*La, my dearie! *tis what us all do come to 
when us be wold, and took bad, zo to speak. 
There! what wi’ one and t’other, I'd zo lief 
be in my grave!” 

In her softest tones Molly spoke words of 
sympathy and comfort, and when she rose to 
leave, at the first favourable opportunity, she 
promised to come again before long, and bring 
her anything she might fancy. The old 
woman mumbled her thanks, but when the 
sound of her visitor’s footsteps had died away 
up the road her manner changed, and she 
bestirred herself briskly to make up the fire 
and put the kettle on. 

**Bless my soul alive!” she chuckled, ‘* what 
a wold fool they young vo’k do take I vor! 
Nay, nay, Miss Molly, I bain’t zo blind but 
what I can’t see droo an open door. An’ ’tis 
well beknown as deaf vo’k do hear all as 
they’ve a mind to! Aye, what wi’ the clavy- 
board and sich like voolery to hoam, a young 
maid’s head do get turned; but la! where her 
picked up yon lusty chap, zo bold as brass, it 
do beat I. . . . Dree dozen an’ more o’ 
clothes pegs vo" one penny!” she added, with 
withering contempt. ‘ Lawk-a-massy! why, 
‘tes dirt cheap, and no gipsy vagram wouldn’ 
never a-let have ’em wi'out a good haf 
hour o’ hagglen. . . . Ha! ha!” laughed 
old Abigail Maidment, ‘‘I bain’t no chatter- 
bag, and never one vor to make mischief, but 
I never seed sich an antic in my born days. 
An maybe as ’tes a bit o’ rare good luck vor 
to come my way!” 


she 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE SYLVAN LIFE HATH LOST ITS CHARM. 
“The day is cold, and dark, and dreary: 
It rains, and the wind is never weary.” 
A HAT night the storm came. Day by 
day, until now, the soft radiance of 
June sunshine had flooded the world, 
and made it an earthly paradise for 
the dwellers out-of-doors. The jocund youth- 
ful beauty of the year, scarce yet in its 
prime, had made the mere fact of living an 
untold joy. 

Now all was gone. At one fell swoop the 
castle of dreams had vanished, all the glamour 
had melted into the dim light of common day, 
and Count Victor realised, with a shiver, that 
the sylvan life had lost its charm. 

Full of quick intellectual sympathy, tinc- 
tured by the false sentimentality of his time, 
he had been caught by the Arcadian ideal of 
a return to simple living; to Nature as 
Rousseau described it, always so attractive to 
the fancy in an age of luxury. It had 
seemed to him delightful to put his theories 
in practice, and to turn from civilisation when 
it had but a prison to offer him; to cast in 
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his lot with wandering gipsies when it meant 
freedom, an idle life in the sunshine, and 
sleep in a scented pinewood beneath a starry 
summer sky. 

But the reaction could not tarry long. H 
was a true sybarite by nature, 
awakening was sudden and complete. 

All that afternoon, to an experienced eye, 
there had been a coming change, 
Great fleecy clouds sailed slowly across the 
sky, a light breeze ruffled the chestnut leaves 
in the wood, and the swallows almost skimmed 
the waving meadow grass. Then, as night 
came on, the blue of heaven changed to 
deepest purple, and the dark line in the 
horizon from indigo to sullen black, 

The fir-trees in the copse below began to 
quake and sob, of a sudden the wind rushed 
furiously onward, and in a breath a stormy 
gust of pelting rain swept over the vagrants’ 
camp. The world around stood out in weird 
relief as the lightning flashed across the sky, 
leaving a blacker darkness behind. The 
thunder rolled and rumbled in the distance, 
then clashed overhead in fiery onslaught of 
heaven’s artillery. 

It was a terrible night. Driven 
sleeping-place under the trees, amid the pine 
needles with their resinous aroma, De 
Breuille sought to find shelter in the 
wretched tent where the gipsy men were 
huddled together. But the and 
closeness were intolerable, and drove 
him forth, until at length, cold and drenched 


@ 


and his 


signs of 


from. his 


stench 


soon 


to the skin, he crept between the wheels, 
under the caravan where the women and 
children slept. The mongrel dogs who shared 
the cramped space with him were more 


endurable as bed-fellows than their masters. 
When at length the chill morning dawned, 
with a leaden sky and persistent misty rain, 
the poor man was in evil Stiff and 
cramped after his sleepless night on the wet 


case. 


ground, and shivering with fever, he could not 
touch the coarse food which he was accustomed 
to share with his vagrant companions. But 
Marty Bell, who had been his warm friend 
and champion throughout, persuaded him to 
tuke a cup of warm porridge. 

‘La, measter, ’tis roughish weather and no 
mistake vor the likes o’ thee!” she cried. ‘* The 
life o’ we wanderers i’ the open doan’t rightly 
suit 
it.” 

‘Ave, Marty, ‘tis a true 
we must part company now. I have arranged 
to join a friend,” said the refugee with new- 
born caution, avoiding thus all details which 
might give any clue to his movements, in case 
of pursuit. 

‘* An’ if thee’ll take my word for’t, measter, 
thee couldn’t a-done a wiser thing, vor I mis- 
doubt me as thee bean’t not to zay well, an’ 


none save they as be born and bred to 


word, and I fear 
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thee do want good food and good vrends and 
a roof overhead.” 

‘As for good friends, Marty, where could I 
have found a better one than you have been 
to me? How can I ever thank you? No 
money can pay for your kindness.” As he 
spoke, he pressed into her hand more gold 
than she had ever seen at one time. 

She looked at it doubtfully, and seemed half- 
inclined to push it back. 

“"'Tis too much, measter, more’n ever we 
did look vor. 
turn, an’ no questions axed!” she murmured. 
“But thee’ll not fail to tell the good leddy, 
my little maid’s misses, as I kept my word?” 

This he promised faithfully, and, having 
readily persuaded the good woman to keep 
her reward, they parted the best of friends. 

He made his way along the fringe of the 
common, and down the narrow lane past 
Cuckoo Corner, scarcely passing « cottage by 
the way, until he came within sight of the 
“Blue Lion.” Keeping under the shelter of the 
hedge, he looked around to make sure that 
he was eot watched. But he need not have 
feared, for in the grey dawn the village 
slept, and a Sunday silence. reigned over the 
land, scarcely broken bv the tired little note 
of the chiff-chaff and the carolling of happy 
whitethroats. 

Before him swung the signboard, a side 
view of the marvellous Blue Lion, with both 
eves and all four legs visible! The queer 
beast seemed the only wakeful object about 
the place, and the weary traveller had to pull 
vigorously at the bell which hung by a chain 
outside before he could rouse anyone in the 
wayside inn. 

It was mine host himself who pushed back 
a shutter from an upstairs window and put 
out a night-capped head. 

“Tis I—Paul Morel—and I seek a lodging at 
once!” cried the new-comer. 

“Ave, ave, sir, bide a minute, and I'll be 
downstairs an wi’ thee in a jiffy!” was the 


Us wur glad to do ‘ee a good 


ready answer. 

A few minutes later the heavy door grated 
on its hinges, and De Breuille, breathless and 
exhausted, made shift to stagger across the 
threshold and_ sink, half-fainting, on the 
wooden settle by the cold, vacant hearth. His 
face was ghastly, and it was plain to the most 
casual observer that he was sickening for an 
illness. 

Joshua Cripps stood for a moment uncertain, 
calmly taking measure of the situation. 

This man was of gentle birth—that at least 
was certain; there was but little doubt that 
he must have money, so that in the event 
either of his living or dying there would be 
profit for a shrewd man. Indeed, being a 
foreigner, and for some cause in hiding, he 
would be absolutely at the mercy of his host. 
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Joshua slowly stroked his chin—his way 
when in doubt—and then, after a few seconds 
of deliberation, he gave a sharp, sudden call: 

*Em'ly! Set the north room ready to 
onst, and do’ee look sharp. There be no time 
to lose.” 

He had made up his mind, and set briskly 
to work himself to kindle the wood fire on 
the kitchen hearth, and hang the kettle on 
to boil. His guest had found a shelter none 
to soon, for before nightfall he was delirious 
with fever. 

Joshua’s wife stood in the doorway of the 
squalid chamber, looking at the sick man in 
hopeless bewilderment, tempered with pity. 
She was a meek-eyed, weakly, down-trodden 
creature, who followed her husband about 
like his shadow, and was absolutely at his 
beck and call. Starting at the sound of a 
creaking stair behind her, she turned to find 
him at her side. 

“What be you a-doing here?’ he asked 
peevishly. 

‘*Lawk-a-massy! He do be tar'ble bad,” 
was the irrelevant reply. ‘I be a-veard as ‘tis 
the shakens vor death he be took wi’.” 

‘**An I be a-veard as thee be a wold fool, 
Em’ly!” was the impatient rejoinder. ‘ ’Tis 
naught save a bit of a cold. Can't ’ee gie en 
nar a hot drink ?” 

“T did bring him a bowl o’ camomile tea 
a bit by now, but la, bless’ee! not a sup 
on’t would he touch. Tell ‘’ee what, Josh—us 
had best go an’ fetch wold Abigail in for to 
see’en. Her'll know what ‘tis, and save we 
a main deal o’ trouble,” she made bold to 
Bay. 

“Hould thy tongue vor a wold quaddle as 
bean't wo'th thy salt!” snapped her husband. 
But as he took a few steps towards the bed, 
and met the unseeing gaze of the sick man, 
and heard his low mutterings in a foreign 
tongue, he began to realise that the case was 
becoming serious. 

In that out-of-the-way spot, to send for 
a doctor from Salisbury was an unheard-of 
luxury for poor folk, save in some rare 
emergency. But in almost every country 
village there was usually to be found some 
wise woman, who professed to know the 
properties of herbs, and who doctored her 
neighbours, for better or worse, faith being a 
very important ingredient in the prescription. 

In the hour of sickness, Abigail Dewey 
was in much request at Combe, and the fact 
that men spoke of her with bated breath as 
a witch added much to her’ reputation. 
Surely, if a poor fellow had been ‘‘over- 
looked,” who so likely to cure him as she 
who had laid the spell upon him ? 

Joshua Cripps had always had his own 
reasons for being on good terms with the old 
hag and her poaching husband and son, so 
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after a few minutes’ thought, he was willing 
this once, for a marvel, to listen to a sugges- 
tion of his wife’s. 

‘**Us be bound vor to do summat, seein’ as 
thee be sich a poor tool!” was his ungracious 
remark. ‘‘ Wold Abigail, she be close handy, 
and her mid so well make him a brew o’ hyssop 
an’ penny-royal, and bide wi’ un this night. 
She bean’t no chatter-bag, nor one vor to talk 
2 hoss’s hind leg off!” and he looked an un- 
just reproach at the meek woman by his side. 

*Then Tll go an’ fetch her to onst,” she 
replied, eager to take him at his word, and 
forthwith crept downstairs, in her usual 
stealthy, frightened way. 

Left to himself, the landlord of the ‘Blue 
Lion” made good use of his time. The hap- 
less wayfarer, after tossing uneasily on his 
hard pallet, with many a sigh and groan, at 
length turned his face wearily towards the wall. 
In the restless movement he had disturbed 
his pillow, and left visible a small leathern 
wallet, which he must have placed there for 
safety. Joshua seized his opportunity at once. 
With a quick, noiseless touch, he deftly took 
possession of the bag unnoticed. 

“Why, ’twould never do for to let the 
old woman get hold on’t, and ferret out all 
the poor chap’s secrets!” he muttered to 
himself. ‘Nay, nay, Ill keep it safe till so 
be as he do want it.” 

For greater security, this righteous guardian 


of his guest’s property crept softly outside 
the door, and by the light of the passage 
window gave a furtive glance to the con- 


tents. There was a worn purse heavy with 
gold, a small packet with one or two rings 
and seals, and some thin folded foreign letters. 

It was to these that the man turned his 
attention at once, on the principle that all 
knowledge is power, wondering greatly at 
the same time, how anyone could be so foolish 
as to keep and carry about written evidence. 

He put on his spectacles and peered closely 
at the letters, but they were written in a 
fine, delicate handwriting and in a foreign 
language, so that he could make nothing of 
them. With some attempt at caution, the 
address had been carefully scratched through 
on two of the letters, but the third had been 
left untouched, and Joshua Cripps was not 
long in deciphering the name, for the address 
ran thus: 
**& Monsieur le Capitaine Victor Armand de 

Breuille, 
aux soins de Madame Euphemie Corbyn, 
& Weymouth, Angleterre.” 


He turned it round every way and considered 
it carefully for awhile This was not the name 
which the traveller had given: ‘ Paul Morel,” 
a wine merchant of the South of France, 
who had got into difficulties with the coast- 
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guard authorities! 
a different person, 
Armand de Breuille.” 

What a mouthful for an honest English 
tongue! He was certainly a Frenchman, for 
his accent betrayed him, and he talked with 
long words which must 
out of a dictionary! He was a fine figure of 
a man too—not over tall, but well set up—with 
a soldierly bearing. A gentleman, no doubt, 
and the last person you would have expected 
to find in the company of wandering gipsies 

-in hiding, for certain, and in desperate 
need of it. Why, good heavens! What if he 
should turn out to be an escaped prisoner of 
war ? 

As mine host hit upon this marvellous guess, 
his small, deep-set, crafty eyes glittered with 
eagerness and greed. What might this not 
mean in the way of profit to him? At least 
one thing was clear: he must take charge of 
the sick man’s possessions, for that was his 
duty as host. If the fellow died, as might 
well be, why, there was but little chance of 
their ever being claimed ; and if, on thy other 
hand, he should recover and live . . .! 
Ah! well, if this shrewd surmise of his be the 
truth, the French officer was absolutely in his 
power, and he could demand blackmail to any 
amount, or . . . . Vague _ possibilities 
opened out before him of a rich reward from 
the military authorities for the arrest of an 
escaped prisoner. 

Come what may, this at least was certain, 
that he had done a good day’s work when he 
acted the part of a pitiful Samaritan, and 
his profit was safe. 


No no, this was quite 
this “Capitaine Victor 


smooth have come 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE. 

“We often fail by searching far and wide 

For what lies close at hand.” 

YITHIN a week of her first letter 
| | Molly had received another from 
Cousin Phemie, written in haste to 

send reassuring tidings. The prison 
authorities seemed to have no clue whatever 
to the manner in which Count Victor had 
effected his escape, and they certainly had 
lost all trace of him. It had been a very 
busy and exciting time, for all the French 
prisoners of war had been removed from 
Weymouth, and despatched by slow stages 
to their new destination, the far-off Northern 
prison of Norman’s Cross. 

Possibly this may have had something to 
do with the fact that the search for the 
escaped prisoner had so far been conducted 
in a dilatory, lukewarm fashion, Not a breath 
of suspicion rested on the gipsies, if, indeed, 
anyone in authority knew of their existence 
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“With a quick, noiseless touch, he de-tly took possession of the bag.” 
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It seemed that Zarah, the little maidservant. 
had been cross-questioned merely to find out 
if the French prisoner were hiding in_ his 
former lodging, and, while she stoutly denied 
this, the girl had put on such a manner of 
frightened stupidity that she completely 
baffled all further inquiry. Miss Euphemia’s 
house had been searched from garret to cellar, 
whereupon she had shown so much righteous 
indignation at being unjustly suspected that 
the officer in command had humbly apologised 
to her, The letter went on thus: 


‘*T had writ so far when Zarah came _ back 
from the Post whither I had sent her, and 
oh, Molly! when she give me the letter, my 
heart did go pit-a-pat, to see that ‘twas your 
hand! So our dear Count is safe so far, and 
i make no doubt hath borne his hardships 
and tribulations like a Hero. ‘Tis like toa 
page in a Romance, and, Child, your heart 
must be hard as a stone not to feel for en, an’ 
give him your faithful promise to be his if 
there be no way to wed him out of hand. 
He must not long delay, but would do well 
to take coach shortly for London, before his 
enemies get on his track. Dear Molly, I will 
chide no longer, but all rests with thee. His 
life is in your keeping. So no more at this 
present from your loving well-wisher and 
cousin, ‘“* EUPHEMIA CORBYN.” 

The reading of these words left the girl 
with flushed cheeks and a rare commotion in 
her heart. Why was this burden of care and 
anxiety laid upon her? Was there no escape 
from this network of "deception in which she 
was enmeshed ? 

Was it true that her heart was stone? Ah! 
yet she knew, ail the same, that it was full. of 
pity and devotion, and that, if need be, she 
would sacrifice her own life to save that same 
poor prisoner, 

Molly started up, full of hot, impatient: zeal. 
She would go and pace up and down that 
lane by old Abigail’s cottage each day at 
sunset. If he came not, she would even dare 
to seek out the gipsies’ haunt, for this last 
message was urgent indeed. At any cost, she 
must persuade him to take coach at once from 
Salisbury, while there was yet no suspicion 
and the coast was clear. 

‘Save thou me from _ blood-guiltiness, O 
Lord!” was the desperate cry of her soul. 

With a reckless disregard of the weather, 
which was now often showery and only bright 
in fitful gleams, she loitered in that seques- 
tered lane, until the flowers in the hedgerows 
seemed to watch her with their calm round 
unwinking eyes, the trailing sprays of over- 
hanging clematis beckoned to her in playful 
mockery, and even the tall tree tops above, 
bowed their heads together and whispered 
her story. 





On the third day her patience failed, and she 
rebelied against this tame inaction. She 
walked boldly up to the Deweys’ cottage, only 
to find that old Abigail was away, for the 
door was locked and the place deserted. She 
had already discovered that the gipsy en- 
campment was gone, and all traces of it had 
been almost washed away by the storm. The 
dwellers in tents had vanished, passing onward 
through the land, here to-day, gone to-morrow, 
as is their accustomed way. 

Molly was at her wits’ end, when she 
suddenly remembered that in her talk with 
Count Victor at the cottage door he had 
made mention of his meeting with mine host 
of the **Blue Lion,” and had sighed for the 
luxury of a roof once more over his head. 

Was it possible that he might have gone 
home with Joshua Cripps and was still finding 
a shelter at the village inn? Yet how, then, 
could he have failed to keep the tryst, 
Which he himself had so hastily suggested, 
that he would turn his steps to Nightingale 
Lane each evening at sunset ? 

Still this was the last chance, for the girl 
knew not where else to seek him. So on that 
last evening she summoned up courage to 
go down the village street to the little threc- 
cornered green by the cross roads, trusting to 
the impulse of the moment to guide her, for 
she dared not betray her secret by an open 
inquiry. 

Her soul was full of doubt and misgivings. 
Deep as was her anxiety about him, she had 
never felt more out of touch with the wan- 
derer than at that moment. ‘ What was the 
new name which he had suggested taking?” 
she asked herself with a touch of scorn. 

Was there something in this volatile foreign 
nature which led him towards disguise and 
deception as naturally as a duck takes to 
water? All the poor man’s faults stood out 
sharp and clear, in the passing insight of this 
stern young judge, now that the glamour of 
his presence was removed. What persistent 
folly it had been on the part of Cousin 
Phemie to dream a romance and then try 
to make it real! But on one point Molly 
never swerved : her, word was pledged to save 
his life, at any cost. 

The last yellow rays of sunset sky still 
shed a golden glow on the window panes 2s 
Molly walked up the village street and came 
in*sight of the ‘* Blue Lion.” 

As chance willed it, the landlord himself was 
standing outside the porch, with his hands 
in his pockets. 

**Good-day to ‘ee,-miss. Us be pleased an’ 
proud vor to welcome thee back in these 
parts ; an’, pon my word, more bloomin’ than 
ever!” was his greeting to her, with the 
fawning manner habitual to him. 

Distasteful as his compliments were, she had 

















her own point to gain, and so, with no sign 
of annoyance, she replied demurely : 

‘And how fare you, Mr. Cripps? How _ is 
your wife? I hope that times are good with 
vou, and that you have had some lodgers this 
summer?” As she spoke, her eyes strayed 


towards an upper window where a_ torn 
blind was drawn half-way down. 

She thought herself very wily, but Joshua was 
more than a match for her. He took his pipe 
out of his mouth, and slowly made answer. 

“Emly her be pretty middlen, thank ‘ee 
kindly, but la! she bean’t never no great 
shakes ! \n’ as vor the bisness, why, there 
do be ups an’ downs, but lawk-a-massy! no- 
think don’t never happen down to Combe ; 


‘tis a poor sort o’ benighted place, zo ‘tis! 


This oraculary utterance did not convey 
much information, and Molly was sorely 
puzzled as to what she could say next, when 
a fresh arrival took her by surprise. 

It was none other than old Abigail Dewey, 
who crept stealthily round from the stable 
yard at the back, hobbling along with the 
help of a stick, and casting furtive, uneasy 


glances all round. 
So this was why the cottage was locked 
up ; but what on earth could she be doing 


there, thought Molly, who was prompt to 
seize her chance of escape and this promising 
opportunity of gaining information. 

‘| suppose you’re going home, Mrs. Dewey ?” 
she exclaimed; **so [ll walk back with you, 
as our road lies the same way. Good evening 
to you, Mr. Cripps; [ll look in and see Mrs. 
Cripps another day. Take my arm,” 
she added, turning to the old woman, who 
muttered something unintelligible in the way 
of thanks. 

This was good fortune. indeed, and Molly 
triumphed in the conviction that now the 
key of the mystery was in her hands, 

‘Il went to pay you a visit this afternoon, 
Abigail,” she began pleasantly, ‘but you 
were out, and the cottage locked up. But 
now I see how ‘twas; you must ha’ been sent 
for to the ‘Blue Lion.’ I suppose there'll 
be more work than Emly Cripps can manage, 
now they've got a lodger there ?” 

It was thus that she asked the momentous 
question, in a calm, matter-of-fact tone, though 
all the time she was thrilling with suppressed 
anxiety. 

Ave, he bean’t a bad zort, be Measter 
Cripps: an he’ve a-ben a good vrend to I 
now an’ agen.” quavered out the old crone, 
who had suddenly and conveniently become 


quite stone deaf. 


In vain Molly repeated her words, shouting 
them aloud at the risk of calling undue at- 
tention to her apparently aimless curiosity. 
Cunning Abigail would admit nothing and 


betray nothing. When they parted at the 
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cross-ways, the girl turned her steps home- 
wards, once more utterly baffled in her 
search. Surely this must be some deep-laid 
plot, as all the world was conspiring to keep 
her in ignorance. 

What could be the meaning of this strange 
silence? Was there nothing to tell? Had 
Count Victor changed his mind and, without 
a word or a sign, quietly taken his departure 
with the gipsies, and thrown in his lot’ with 
them ? 

Something told her that this was impos- 
sible: but still the mystery remained, and 
seemed to deepen every hour. 

When she reached the mill at length, it 
was quite dusk, and her faithful Jemima was 
leaning over the gate, anxiously looking out 
for her. 

*La, Miss Molly! us didn’t know what mid 
cried the maid. ‘* The misses, 
her’ve axed vor ’ee time an’ agen. “Tis lone- 


a-comed to ee 1” 


some vor she, seein’ as how the measter be 
away to Salisbury, an’ do bide the night down 
yonder.” 

*Oh, yes! [know. “Tis the big dinner and 
the meeting at the Town Hall! I should 
have come home before,” said Molly in a 
fit of penitence. Then a sudden thought struck 
her. ‘ By-the-bye, Jemima, does your Joe 
ever talk to you about the queer doings of 
his mother?” she asked casually. ‘ Folks 
will say unkind things, you know, and some 
go so far as to call her a witch. I chanced 
to pass by old Abigail's cottage this after- 
noon, and it was all locked up.” 

“Well, to be zure! Maybe as her wur 
out a-seeken vor herbs,” began Jemima, 
lightly and jauntily, but, as she met the deep, 
searching glance of her young mistress, she 
blurted out: ‘There! tidden no good; I can’t 
tell ’ee a lie! Jem telled I as her’ve a-ben 
sent vor down to the ‘Blue Lion,’ to bide 
wi’ a sick man, a furrener as be mortal 
bad. But ‘tis a dead secret, an’ Joshua 
Cripps he'll be mad if zo be vo’ks come to 
hear on’t!” 

Molly gave a gasp of dismay, and leant 
back against the wall to steady herself. At 
last, at last! Here was the answer which she 
had sought far and wide, and at the first 
moment it struck her like a blow. 

Slowly and surely she realised all that it 
meant. Could anything be more terrible ? 
A stranger, a fugitive, had blindly accepted 
the first false offer of friendship, and lo! it 
was the cunning trap of some deadly enemy 
into which he had fallen. 

Else why this strange and sudden illness, 
this fatal secrecy? The landlord of the ‘“* Blue 
Lion” was by repute a crafty rogue ; Heaven 
grant that he prove not a treacherous mur- 
derer! 


Molly shuddered. Thena ray of hope gleamed 
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athwart her soul. What proof had she that 
this sick wayfaring man was Count Victor ? 
Combe folks called anyone a ‘“‘furrener” who 


was not a native of their own little village. 





***Qh, save him, dear grannie!’” 


She must go to the root of this at 
and controlled herself to ask carelessly : 

“Ah! poor 
travelling in search of work ? 
takes him in from charity ?” 

“Well now, Miss Molly, to speak truth, I 
never heard tell as Measter Cripps and charity 
was kin, afore!” replied Jemima, rather proud 
of her little jest. ‘But this 
real furrener, a French mounseer—leastways, 
so Abigail do say—wi’ long white fingers as 
never did a stroke o’ work. man ! 
*tis a stroke o’ good luck for he to have she 
to mind’en. Why, there bean’t sich another 
wise woman i’ all the country round!” 


once, 


some labouring man, maybe, 


And so Joshua 


poor man be a 


Poor 
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She broke off abruptly, just at the moment 
when her tongue was unloosed to tell all the 
wonderful cures which old Abigail had per- 
formed. For there came a soft call from the 
lighted parlour within : 

“Is that Molly 
home ?” 


come 


CHAPTER XVII. 


MOLLY CONFESSES, 


“TI do 
yourself, 
And will henceforward 
die than doubt.” 


/ HERE was no help 
\ for it. That gentle 
summons 
to be ignored or 

with. In the 
whirlwind 


believe against 


yourself 


rather 


Was not 


parleyed 
very 
of her 
the girl had to go straight- 
way into the calm presence 
of her grandinother. 
Eunice Woodrutfe seemed 
to have outlived all the 
vexing and 
troubles of life, 


serener 


storm and 


self-accusing fears, 


cares SsLOrINY 
and to 
atino- 

beyond, 
the silent 
appeal of those kind eyes 
full of yearning sympathy, 
was that 


awell in a 
sphere of peace 


Few could resist 


and so it people 


came to her with their 
burdens, that she might 

help to bear them. 
Everything about her 


seemed to breathe a quiet, 
orderly content, as she sat 
there in her dainty white 
cap and the soft muslin 
kerchief crossed on het 
shoulders, dimly lighted 
up by the tempered glow 
of two tall candles on the 
polished oak table. Her old-fashioned work- 
box stood open by her side, but at the present 
moment she was busy with the knitting which 
grew in such a marvellous way under her deft 
fingers. 

There was a blue bow! full of pinks on the 
window ledge, whose sweet perfume filled the 
room, and in after their always 
brought vividly back the whole scene to Melly. 

“Tis late for thee to be abroad, my child, 
and I was half-minded to send old Gideon in 


years scent 


search of thee,” said Mrs. Woodrutfe, with a 
smile. **We two must be company to each 
other to-night whilst your father is away. 


He doth hope great things from this meeting 
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in Salisbury, and I prayed him to bide the 
night there, for I misdoubt these country 
roads after dark.” 


She paused as though waiting for an answer, 
and Molly tried to speak, to say even one 
little word of trivial assent, but her lips were 
dry and parched, and she was dumb. Yet 


all the while a mocking imp of memory 
east it up at her that only a few hours be- 
fore, at the midday dinner, she had been 


keenly interested and full of eager talk about 


this very meet ing. 


The unwonted silence seemed to strike a 
chill through the calm, unruffled atmosphere, 
and Madam Woodruffe looked up from her 
busy needles with a vague movement of sur- 
prise. She met the girl's shrinking gaze, 
and with the quick instinct of love, took 


note of her troubled air, her limp, unstrung 
attitude. 
* Molly darling, what ails thee ?” asked 


in a low, pleading voice which thrilled every 


she 


nerve of the listener. 

With a impulse, the girl swayed 
forward, and cast herself on the ground, with 
outstretched encircling the startled 
woman, who bent forward with ever-growing 
anxiety, and gently caressed the fair young 
in the folds of her dress. 
dear grannie! Only you 


sudden 
arms 
head, buried 


**Oh, 
can help us!’ 


save him, 


*Moily, my child! What wild words are 
these? Whom would you have me save?” 
cried Mrs. Woodruffe, in fear and trembling. 


It was as though an earthquake shock had 
her unawares, and without a 
moment’s had shattered and 
stroyed her peaceful paradise of home. 
The Was a passionate out- 
burst of sobbing. More and more alarmed, 
the poor woman tried to soothe her darling 
with whispered words of comfort, while her 
loving hands gently lifted the bowed head. But 
Molly made no effort to rise from the ground ; 


come upon 


warning de- 


only answer 


she felt that only on her knees could she 
make confession, and tell the tangled story 
of her perilons adventure. 

It was no easy matter, for she had _ to 
begin at the very beginning, and dive into 


forgotten, far-away depths to explain even to 
herself how it that she first came to 
know this Count Victor and take so keen 
an interest in his fate. Full of penitence, she 
started bravely to tell the whole truth with- 
out excuse, and without reserve, but straight- 


was 


way she found the road was blocked, for 
how about Cousin Phemie’s part in the mat- 
ter? She must be shielded from blame, for 
to betray her would be base and cowardly, 
and yet, in truth, it was all her doing, from 
the very beginning. Poor Cousin Phemie, 
who had been led astray by her own kind 
heart, and whose life had been so bare of 
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that she must needs go thus far 
afield to meet with it! 
*A French prisoner!” 
lady, with a gasp of dismay. me 
that in your did 
lightly touch upon such an one, whom Cousin 
Phemie had befriended when he was sick and 
wounded. But what had he to do with thee, 
child 7” 
* Ah! what 
put a bold face on it. 
* You see, grannie dear, he just had to es- 
moved from 


romance, 
dear old 
mind 

you 


the 
“| 
letters 


cried 


one of early 


indeed ?” thought Molly, but she 


cape before the prisoners were 


Weymouth, for his mother was at death’s 
door with longing for him. He would never 


have lived in that bleak northern country, at 
Norman’s Cross, where they were to be sent.” 

Even as she spoke she could not help feeling 
that, from her lips, the reason for his escape 
seemed urgent than ever before. She 
had scarcely realised how much the glamour 
of the man himself had excused all. 

There was a little flash of contempt in the 
gentle eyes which were wont to find excuses 
for everyone as Eunice Woodruffe asked : 

* Was this gentleman so much more precious 


less 


than his companions? Had none of them a 
poor mother weeping her eyes out for her 
lost son? And you have not told me _ yet 


what concern ‘twas of yours?” she asked with 
a note of anxious inquiry. 

“Cousin Phemie helped him to escape from 
the prison, on the King’s birthday, when he 
was not on parole. The was watched 
and could not be thought of, so Count Victor 


sea 


joined some gipsies who were coming this 
way, and passed through Combe. But he 
stayed behind, at the ‘ Blue Lion,’ and to- 


day I hear that he is very ill there.” 
The girl paused, and raised her eyes to 
meet a startled, searching gaze fixed upon her. 
‘*Molly, do you tell me that this foreign 
officer has been in hiding here, in our village ? 
When did you see him last?” 


The voice was stern and insistent as she 
had never known it before. 

‘It was in old Abigail’s cottage, to give 
him a warning and a letter from——” she 


began, and then a flash of memory made her 
blood tingle, and the warm colour mantied 
in her cheeks as she broke off in confusion. 

But the waiting silence spurred her on. 
She had put her hand to the plough and 
would not turn back. 

**“Ah! yes, there was another time, when I 
met him by chance the river’s bank,” 
she murmured, shamefaced, with downcast 
“Oh, grannie dear, can you ever for- 
give me? “Iwas when I caught the big 
trout, and I should never have landed him, 
but Count Victor helped me.” 


on 


eves, 


At the thought of that glorious morning 
of delight Molly for the moment forgot 
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everything else—her humiliation, her sore 
trouble, her present need—and sprang to her 
feet with irrepressible elation. If she had 


words had lifted 
her 


only known it, those last 
a black load of care from the heart of 
grandmother. There was something so naive 
and simple about them that they seemed 
to remove that clandestine meeting from the 
dangerous region of sentiment into the 


fresh, wholesome ground of a mere fishing 
adventure. 
She drew a deep breath of relief. This 


was more like the Moliy she knew. ‘ Come, 
sit down by me, and tell me all about it, 
you foolish child! ‘Tis than I can 
make head or tail of, how you came to play 
Providence to this Frenchman !” 


more 


“Nay, ‘twas only right that I should take 
my share,” replied the girl, impulsively. 
* Cousin Phemie did so much. She nursed 
him when he first came ashore wounded, 
she helped him to escape. Ah! but “twas 
cleverly planned . . . and I have done so 
little! . . . Why, at this moment, poor 
Count Victor lieth sick at the inn, where the 
wretch of a landlord will suffer him to 
die. Oh, grannie, you will save him, if 


not for his sake, yet because of his mother ? 
[ will show you her likeness!” cried the girl, 
with a sudden impulse, starting off to fetch 
the miniature. 

In later days the kind old lady might chance 
to see the pathetic side of the adventure, and 
spare a touch of pity for her cousin’s vacant 
heart, unsatisfied cravings, but now, all 
gentle were swallowed up in a 


and 
thoughts 
gust of anger. 
The one grave question remained: How far 
was Molly’s heart touched? Of course this 
passing fancy could have no real consequence, 


except in so far as it’ might hinder the 
match with Harry Bracher, on which they 
had all set their hopes. In any case the 


child would give up her Frenchinan; she would 
submit and obey. . . . Heaven forbid that 
should suffer! Ah, me! no one can 
bear another's burden of sorrow in this 
world; maybe that ‘tis reserved for the 
blessed in Paradise. 

A soft step at the door, 
quickly forward. Even in 
light, the loving glance of her grandmother 
could detect the trace of tears in those soft 
grey eyes, shaded by their long lashes, and 
surely the rounded cheeks had lost somewhat 
of their wonted bloom, 


she 


and Molly came 
the dim candle- 


**Look, grannie dear!” said the girl, as 
she held out the miniature, and looked 
lovingly at the fair pictured countenance 


with its stately grace; ‘is't not a dear lovely 
face? Can you wonder that her son would 
face death to pleasure her?” 
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“Then alack for the good mothers with 
homely faces!” rejoined Mrs. Woodruffe with 
a faint smile. 

“Oh, madam, mistake me not!” cried 
Molly, in confusion. “I know that 
beauty is of small account, but you take my 


some 


meaning? There hath been an outer circlet 
of precious stones, but Count Victor hath 


been driven to part with them by his neces- 
sities.” 

* As it is, it seemeth to me a very costly 
present for the gentleman to give, and for you 


to accept! Was’ it his custom to be thus 
generous ?” asked Mrs. Woodruffe. 

‘He never gave me aught beside. And, 
indeed, this was offered to us both in pay- 


ment of our service, and ’twas Cousin Phemie 
would have me keep it.” 

‘*My poor child, you have been led away 
and beguiled,” was the reply. ** Look 
at that dainty face! ‘tis a fine grand Court 


sad 


lady to the very life! And what have you, 
a simple maid, country bred—aye, a miller’s 
daughter—to do with such as she? I know 
the kind. She would never rudely flout you, 
but she would esteem you as the very dust 
under her feet! And I take it she would 
sooner have her son dead than wed so far 


beneath him.” 
** Nay, ‘twas never dreamed of!” 
the blushing girl. 


murmured 


**Molly dear, tell me all the truth: dost 
love him?” asked the old lady in eager,: 


tremulous tones, scarcely daring to wait for 
the answer on which hung so much. 

There was a breathless silence for the 
space of a minute, only broken by the slow 
metallic ticking of the tall clock in the cor- 
ner. Then Molly spoke, in a low, hesitating 
voice : 

**Do you know, grannie, I do believe I must 


have a very cold heart—like a_ stone, as 
Cousin Phemie once said to me—for I don't 
love anybody; not like that, I mean. Of 


course, you and father are dear past all words 
to me; but I can’t seem to love Harry, 
who’s been so good to me all my life, and 
I don’t love this poor Count Victor, though 


I feel so desperate sorry for him that I 
would risk my life to save him and send 
him safe home.” 


Mrs. Woodruffe drew a long deep breath of 
relief. It was pity then, and not love, which 
made Molly the prisoner’s champion. 

*Ah, my child, you will wake some day 
to find that your heart is no longer a cold 
stone! But now, kiss me, dear, and go to 
rest with a quiet mind. I will share thy 
mission of pity, and go betimes to-morrow to 
the ‘Blue Lion,’ that I may learn how best 
to help the poor man.” 


[END OF CHAPTER SEVENTEEN.] 
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AMONG 


HE line from Longfel- 
low’s “Evangeline,” 
**Now in the tents 
of grace of the 
meek Moravian mis- 
sions,” into 
my mind as I take 

V from its shelf a 

T book which was 

printed a hundred 
years ago. At that time the Historical 
and Literary Committee of the American 

Philosophical Society was holding its 

meetings at Philadelphia : and in one of 

its reports, signed by the chairman, 

William Tilghman, occurs the- following 

passage: “Nor should your committee 

omit paying the tribute of their thanks 
to our worthy associate, the Rev. John 

Heckewelder, of Bethlehem. The in- 

timate knowledge which this respectable 

missionary is known to of the 
languages and manners of various Indian 
nations, among whom he resided 
than forty years, pointed him out to us 
person from whom much informa- 
tion could be obtained: nor were our 





Al \K 
ah. 


( Wek 
1\\s 


comes 


}* ISSECSS 
more 


as a 


hopes deceived.” This * respectable 
missionary” was a descendant of those 
old Bohemian Hussites who, founding 
their chief settlement at Fulnek, in 
Moravia, became known as the Mora- 
vian Brethren. 

It is not strange that the Moravian 
Brethren should have been among the 
most suecessful of those who worked 
for the conversion of the simple-minded 


races With whom they mixed—in Africa, 
in Labrador, among the West Indian 
negroes and the North American Indians 
for the quiet simplicity of their own 
habits must have specially fitted them 
to deal with such people. They seemed 
to preach nothing which they did not 
practise, and they gave effect to their 
teaching by the example of their own 
lives in a manner which appealed to 
the untutored savage (usually a shrewd 
observer in this way) more than any 
verbal argument in support of 
doctrine could have done. 

The Moravian 


. 


mere 


missionary was of the 
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By William Cairns. 


(Heroes of God. 
MEN. 


first who, instead of labouring to im- 
pose upon heathens habits of life to 
which they were unaccustomed, went 


among them primarily with the purpose 
of spreading a belief in Christianity for 
its own sake. In 1734, when the Mora- 
Vians began their intercourse with the 
Indians, the American colonists were 
strongly opposed to the introduction of 
Christianity among the native 
if we may judge from the persecutions 
which the missionaries suffered. They 
first settled in Georgia, but were driven 


races, 


from there into Pennsylvania, to the 
back settlements of which they were 
forced to retire. Here they built the 


village of Gnadenhiitten, which was 
destroyed in an Indian war. The village 
of Nain, founded in 1757, met with the 
same fate a few years after it was 
built. As to the settlement of Bethle- 
hem, to which Heckewelder belonged, it 
Was so unpopular that public proclama- 
tion for its destruction was made. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century Heckewelder is, as we have 
seen, referred to as having spent forty 
years in missionary work; we may 
therefore conclude that he was old 
enough to remember most of these per- 
secutions, and to have suffered from 
many of them. Simple and unpretend- 
ing as is his way of dealing with that 
forty years’ experience. charitable as is 
its general tenor, there is here and there 
a suggestion of personal bitterness when 
he speaks of the outrages frequently 
committed in those early days by white 
settlers upon defenceless Indians; not as 
the result of a state of war, but as acts 
personal ruffianism in time of 
He relates these in the simplest 
manner, as incidents within his own 
experience: but it is a ghastly simpli- 
city. insomuch as it vouches for the 
truth of what he has to tell. In one in- 
stance, we read of a man, two women, and 
a child being murdered by some militia 
ofticers and men, with the object of 
getting a horse and some other property 
which the Indians had just purchased. 
“One of the women,” says Heckewelder, 


of mere 
peace, 
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“begged in vain for the life of herself 
and her child, while the other woman, 
seeing what was doing, made her escape 
to the barn, where she endeavoured to 
hide herself on the top of the grain. 
She was, however, discovered, and _ in- 
humanly thrown down on the threshing 
floor with such force that her brains 
flew out.” The Indians, being refused 
redress for this and other outrages in 
the same district, at last declared war. 
Attacking a house in which one of the 
outrages had been committed, they fired 
upon the people within. ‘Strange to re- 
late” (perhaps Heckewelder regarded 
this as an example of Divine retribution) 
‘**the murderers of the man, two women, 
and child were among them! They were 
mortally wounded, and died of their 
wounds shortly afterwards. The Indians, 
after leaving this house, murdered by 
accident’ an innocent family, having mis- 
taken the house they meant to attack, 
after which they returned to. their 
homes.” 

In most of the disputes between the 
settlers and the Indians the sympathies 
of the missionary are plainly with the 
wielders of the tomahawk and _ scalping 
knife. In referring to. the false and 
exaggerated reports circulated in print, 
to inflame the people against them, he 


quaintly regrets they had no printing 
presses of their own to ‘‘make known 


the story of their grievances.” 
Much of this feeling might arise from 
the fact that the hostility of which he 


and his brethren were the object came 
from the white man and not from the 
red, In illustration of this he tells many 


anecdotes. of which the following is one: 
During the War of Independence a 
party of Indian warriors, accompanied 


by one white man, were sent against 
the settlers of Ohio. Orders had been 
given not to molest any of the white 
men who lived with their friends, the 


Christian Indians. Yet, as they passed 
near a settlement of these converts, 
the white man, unmindful of the orders 
he had received, attempted to shoot two 
of the missionaries who were planting 
potatoes in their field.”. The man per- 
sisted in his attempt. though warned by 
the Indian chief who led the party, 
upon which he was disarmed and placed 


under guard. There is reason to infer 
that Heckewelder was one of these 
missionaries, to Whom the chief in 
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question sent a message that “they 
would do well not to go far from their 
homes, as they were in too. great 
danger from the white people.” A 
hideous story is here told of another 
white man “of the same description,” 
whom Heckewelder knew; indeed, he 


kind of bar- 
by the ruffian him. 
to which this man 
having taken prisoner an 


heard it related, “‘ with a 
barous exultation,” 
self. A war- party 
Was attached 


Indian woman with a baby at her 
breast, he suggested that the child 
should be killed that its crying might 


not endanger their ambuscade. His com- 
panions refused to commit such a deed, 
upon which he tore the baby from. its 
mother, and, holding it by the leg, 
dashed its head against a tree. Cooper 
utilises this incident in his ‘* Last of the 
Mohicans” when describing the Massacre 


of Fort William Henry, but makes the 
mother and the child white, and the 
murderer a red-skin, which was _ neces- 
sary for his purpose. Upon several 
occasions Heckewelder’s life was saved 
by Indians; as when an assassin was 
aiming at him from behind a log, a 
chief, who was his friend, sprang. be- 


tween, “exposing himself to the musket 
shot.” Weare not surprised when Hecke- 
welder writes, ‘Mr. Zeisberger fully 
agreed with me in the opinion that it 
is impossib'e to deny to the Indians 
the praise of firm attachment and _ sin- 
cere friendship.” 

Though ethnological science claims to 
have established the theory of inferior 
capacity in coloured races for mental and 
moral development, we now and _ then 
find Heckewelder getting the worst in 
argument with his disciples. One night, 
allowed their horses to 


some Indians 
stray into his littl meadow near 
Gnadenhiitten. It chanced that the 


meadow was to be mown next day, so 
he got very indignant, and, going to the 
Indians, reproached  them—presumably 
With more energy than became a Mora- 
Vian missionary, even in the character 
of a man with a grievance. The chief 
waited until he had finished his com- 
plaint, and then replied, “ My friend, it 


seems you lay claim to the grass my 
horses have eaten, because you had en- 
closed it with a fence. Now tell me, 
who caused the grass to grow? Can 


I think not; 
the great 


you make the grass grow ? 
and nobody can. except 
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Mannitto. He it is who causes it to 
grow both for your horses and _ for 
mine. See, friend, the grass which 
grows out of the earth is common to 
all. Say, did you ever eat venison and 
bear’s meat?” “Yes, very often.” 
“Well, and did you ever hear me or 
any other Indian complain about that?” 
“No.” “Then be not disturbed at my 
horses having eaten only once of what 
you eall your grass, though the grass 
my horses did eat, as the meat -you 
did eat, was given to the Indians by 
the Great Spirit. Besides, you will find 
that my horses did not eat all your 
grass. For friendship’s sake, however, | 
shall never put my herses in your 


meadow again.” 
The dignified courtesy of the concession 


with which the chief closed his address 
lacks nothing, either in refinement on 
good feeling, which the highest civilisa- 
tion could supply: and Heckewelde: 


touch 
rather 


incident without 
though it 


relates the 
of mortification, 
against himself. 

The darker side of the picture was not 


any 
tells 


hidden from a man whe spent. the 
greater part of his life as a Christian 
minister among savages: and Hecke 


that tends to 
light upon the habits of mind 
and modes of life of these remarkable 
people. Writing at,a time when reliable 
information concerning them was scant 
it was evidently his great wish to leave 
behind him something that should be of 
ase to posterity; and this before being 
appealed to by the American Philosophical 
Society. He excuses himself to a friend, 
for some neglect of correspondence, thus: 
“Tf an apology for not having written 
to you can be admitted, it must be that 
of my having been engaged in all my 
leisure hours in completing my narrative 


welder conceals 


throw a 


nothing 


of the Mission, a work of which, even if 
it is never published, I wish for good 


reasons to leave a manuscript copy.” 
“I think,” he says later, “‘much of the 
true character of the Indians may be 
met with in perusing this work. : 
I never was one of those hasty believers 
and writers who take the shadow for 
the substance: what I wished to know 
I always wished to know correctly.” This 
modest compliment to himself seems to 
have been fully justified: and there is 
no reason to doubt the truth of what is 


said of him by the member of the 
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Philosophical Society who wrote to re. 
‘I believe there is 
living who knows 


request his assistance : 
no other person now 
so much respecting the Indians who 
inhabited this part of America as you 
do: and there is no one whose relation 
will be received with more confidence.” 
The writer adds: “A fair view of the 
mind and natural disposition of the 
savage, and its differences from that of 
the civilised man, would be an acceptable 
present to the world.” 

So the Rev. John Heckewelder proceeds 
with his task in a matter-of-fact way, 
never departing from a level homeliness 
cf style; no matter whether what he has 
to relate excites admiration, our 
pity, our horror, or even, as is sometimes 
the case, our disgust. Sound Christian 
as he undoubtedly was, simple and kindiy 
in his own nature apart from his 
professed creed of peace and charity, one 


our 


eveh 


cannot avoid the feeling that his long 
life among the savages had in some 


degree blunted his sense in relation to 
the more repulsive aspect of his subject. 
The the following story is 
unspeakably revolting: yet he relates it, 
as illustrative of Indian character, merely 
prefacing it with the remark that, though 
may think it ‘“ barbarous,” this is 
a “vague, indefinite word, which, if it 
means anything, might perhaps be best 
explained by not like 
selves.” Two noted Indians, one being re- 
markable for his height of six feet four, 
and one for his strength and activity, 
met one day in their village, when tle 
tall man insulted the other:very grossly, 
calling him a coward, and giving him 
such injurious language that the shorter 
man, losing all patience, stabbed him with 
his scalping knife, so that he died on the 
spot. The murderer seated himself on the 
ground beside the body, and as a crowd 


sequel of 


some 


something our- 


vathered round, shouting ‘“ Kill him! 
Kill him!” patiently awaited the blow 


of the tomahawk which should despatch 


him: but no one gave it. After the 
excitement had subsided a little, they 
removed the body and left him alone. 


Sensible that his life was justly forfeited, 
he rose, and, going to the mother of the 
dead man (an aged widow), he said, ‘I 


have killed thy son. He had insulted 
me, it is true: but still he was thine, 
and his life was dear to thee. I there- 


fore surrender myself to thy will. Say 
what thou wilt have, and relieve me 
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from my misery.” The woman answered, 
“Thou hast indeed killed my son, who 


to me and the only supporter 
I had in my old age. One life is already 
lost, and to take thine cannot be of any 
service to me. Give me thy son in place 
of mine, and all shall be wiped away.” 
The man rejoined, **My son is a child, 
and can be of no service to thee, but rather 
a trouble; but here am I, truly capable 
of supporting thee. If thou wilt receive 
me as thy son, nothing shall be wanting 
to make thee comfortable while thou 
livest.” Upon this the woman agreed 
to the proposal and adopted him. 

The the woman adopting the 
murderer of her son is revolting, but 


was dear 


idea of 


that Heckewelder looked on = such an 
arrangement with eyes different from 
ows is evident. His next words are, 
“But we must now look to the other 
side of the picture,” as if that from 


he invited us to turn contained 
no lurid or ghastly effects. He goes on 
to speak of the Indians as revengeful, 
and cruel to their enemies. ** Deprived,” 
he says, “‘of the light of the only true 
Christian religion, unchecked by precepts 
and unswayed by the example of the 
God of peace, they indulge much, 
sometimes, the violence of their passions, 
actions which force the tear 
humanity.” We fear 
Heckewelder’s tear was apt to be 
him by the mere physical 
aspect of the case, rather than by any of 
the ethical considerations involved. He 
regards acts of physical violence with a 
horror becoming a * mild Moravian.” and 
is always anxious to escape from witnes=- 
ing them; as in the case where one Indian 
had threatened to kill another against 
whom he had a spite. One day they 
met at Heckewelder’s house. “I was 
much frightened,” he tells us, “as I 
feared the bad Indian would take the 
opportunity to carry his threat into exe- 
I walked to the door, so as 
not to witness a crime that I could not 
prevent.” But nothing came of this 
ominous encounter. As Heckewelder was 
about to leave the house he heard the 
threatened Indian say to the other, that 
he had heard he had threatened to 
kill him the first time they should meet ; 
that they were there together, and 
should he, in order to protect his own 
life, strike the first blow ?—and he added, 
in conclusiou, * No, I will wait until you 


which 


too 


commit 
the eye of 


and 

from 
that 
forced from 


cution. . . -« 
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lift your arm to strike, and then it will 
be seen which of us shall fall.” The 
*bad Indian” was “ thunderstruck, and, 
without replying a word, slunk off and 
left the house”—naturally very much to 
Heckewelder’s relief. 

If Heckewelder occasionally shows less 
repugnance than we should have expected 
at many of the savage traits of the 
Indians, we must remember that he, like 
his fellow-Moravians, settled among them 
with the sole aim of converting them to 
Christianity. He was in no sense a 
religious pioneer of the trader or of 
Kuropean institutions —ner, like’ the 
modern French missionary in China, a 
political instrument of his Government— 
and had no other thought than to accom- 
plish his pious object by sharing in, and 
sympathising with, the lives of those 
with whom he cast in his lot. Doubt- 
less, as time went on, he became more or 
less inured to many things to which in 
the beginning he was painfully sensitive. 
Speaking of the Indian cries, he says: 


“These yells or whoops are dreadful 
indeed, and well calculated to strike with 
terror those whom long habit has not 


accustomed to them. It is difficult to 
describe the impression which the scalp- 
yell, particularly, makes on a person who 


hears it for the first time.” We quite 
believe this statement, and can credit 
that when the Rev. John Heckewelder 
heard the sealp-yell for the first time 


the effect upon his nervous system was 
anything but agreeable. 

Upon the softer and more human traits 
of the Indian character Heckewelder 
dwells with a gentle pleasure. In an age 
When the birch was the chief incentive 
to juvenile learning, he must have been 
much in advance of his time to approve 
a system of imparting instruction which 
excluded corporal punishment. In connec- 
tion with the education of the young 
Indians, so far as concerned the forma- 
tion of their characters, he is highly 
eulogistic, when referring to “the pains 
the Indians take to instil at an early 
age, honest and virtuous principles upon 
the minds of their children, and the 
method which they pursue. This method 
I will not call a system; for systems 
are unknown to these sons of nature, 
who, by following alone her simple 
dictates, have at once discovered and 
follow without effort that plain, obvious 
path which the philosophers of Europe 
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have been so long in search of.” Having 
thus disposed of the European  philoso- 
phers, he goes on to inform us that the 
first step an Indian takes in the training 
of his child is to impress upon its mind 
that it is indebted for its existence to 
a great and benevolent Spirit, who has 
given to his children a fertile country 
stocked with game of every kind, and 
sent to them, by an inferior spirit, 
“corn, pumpkins, squashes, beans, and 
other vegetables.” The only way to show 
their gratitude to the Great Mannitto, 
is to be good. In imparting these pre- 
cepts “the parent’s authority is never 
supported by harsh or compulsive means ; 
no whips, no punishments, no threats are 
ever used to enforce commands or com- 
pel obedience . . A father need only 
say in the presence of his children, *I 
want such a thing done: let me see who 


also 


is the good child that will do it.’ The 
word good operates, as it were, by 
magic, and the children immediately 


vie with each other to comply with the 
wishes of the parent.” On the other 
hand, if a child commit a fault, the 
father will openly grieve that it should 
have done so bad a thing, and it is over- 
come with shame. - 

The respect inculeated for the elders 
by their method of education is very 
gratifying to Heckewelder, who probably 
did not find the children of his own colour 
quite so prone to exhibit this admirable 
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quality. When a killed his 
deer or bear, or other game, other boys 
were told that he must have listened 
to the aged hunters of his tribe: if he 
failed to bring down his first quarry, it 
was remarked that he could not have 
paid any attention to the discourse of 
the old. 

A truly conservative mind had Hecke. 
welder, and we cannot help suspecting 
that, if the Indians embraced the Christian 
faith, he would have had them, so far as 
was compatible with this, remain as 
they were in other respects. There is 
rather more than a hint of this when he 


boy first 


says: “Thus has been maintained for 
ages, without convulsions and without 
civil discords, this traditional govern- 


ment, of which the world, perhaps, does 
not offer another example: a government 
in which there are no positive laws, but 
only long-established habits and customs; 
no code of jurisprudence, but the experi- 
former times: no magistrates, 
but advisers, to whom the people, never- 
theless, pay a willing and _— implicit 
obedience, in which age confers rank, 
wisdom gives power, and moral goodness 
secures a title to universal respect. All 
this seems to be effected by the simple 
means of an excellent mode of educa- 
tion, by which a strong attachment to 
ancient customs, respect for age, and 
love of virtue are indelibly impressed 
upon the minds of youth.” 


ence of 





HECKEWELDER’S FIRST CHURCH 


BUILT IN 1803. 
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cr ipturez llustvations 


Anecdotes 





BASED ON THE 


SEPTEMBER The Death of Moses. 
Passage for reading— Deut. 
1. Moses’ 


21ST. 
xexiv, 1—12. 
OINTS. view of the Promised 
Land. 

2. Moses’ 


3. Moses’ 


lonely death. 
character and greatness. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, God's World. A 





poor, simple-hearted man from St. 
Kilda was going for the first time 
in his life from his native rock to visit 
the world. As the boat got near his 
new home in the island of Mull, which 
seemed a world in itself to the simple 
peasant, the boatmen began to tell him the wonders 
he was soon to see. They first asked him about St. 
Kilda ind he described his simple home and life, 
and they laughed at him for his ignorance of all the 
great things which were to be seen in Mull. He 
took it all with good humour. At last a person in 
the boat asked him if he had ever heard of God in 
St. Kilda Immediately he became grave and 
collected. ‘*To what land do you belong?” he 
asked: *“‘ deseribe it to me.” “I,” said the other, 
“come from a place very different from your 
barren rock; I come from the land of rain and 
sunshine, a land of wheat and barley, of sheep 
and cattle, a land of fruits and flowers, of milk 
and honey, a land such as Moses saw from the 
top of Pisgah, and where God has given bounty in 
abundance to all.” “Is that,” said the St. Kilda 
man, ‘your land? Ah! then you may forget 
God, but a St. Kilda man never can. Elevated 
on his rock, suspended over a_ precipice, tossed 
on the wild ocean, he never can forget his God, 
for he hangs continually on His arm.” 

A Godly Man’s Death. When Sir Walter Raleigh 
had laid his head on the block, he was asked 
by the executioner whether it lay aright. Where 
upon, with the calmness of a hero and the faith 
of a Christian, he returned an answer, the power 
of which we shall all feel when our head is 
tossing and turning on death’s uneasy pillow: 
‘It matters little, my friend, how the head lies, 
providing the heart be right.” 

The Power of a Godly Character. The power of a 
godly character shining from the face and form 
and through the speech of a godly man is well 
illustrated in the following incident. An Afghan 
chief once spent an hour in the company of Dr. Wil- 


When he heard that Dr. 
His religion shall now be 
for I must 


liam Marsh of England. 
Marsh was dead, he 
his God shall be my God; 


said, ‘ 
my religion ; 


INTERNATIONAL 


SERIES. 


and see his face again. No wonder 
mourned for Moses twice the usual 
have said of him as the Scotch- 
funeral of his master: ‘* We 
likes of him again.” 


zo where he is, 
the Israelites 
time, rhey might 
man said at the 
shall ne’er see the 


Review of the Quarter’s Lessons. 


Passage for reading—Deut. viii. 1—20. 


SEVTEMBER 2TH, 


Points. Lessons of the Quarter, 

1. God’s goodness to, and guidance of, His people. 
2. Man's redellion against God punished. 

The safety of the righteous. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Socrates’ Conc:ption. 
the philosopher, who in the dark night of paganism 
longed for light, day sat among 
his disciples of the over-ruling Providence of the 
Deity, omnipresent did hear and see 
everything, taking care of all creatures; and that 
we should always feel and recognise this more 
the honoured and revered the Supreme 


Socrates 


spoke one as he 


Which being 


more we 


Being. In the emotion of his heart the wise 
man alluded to a parable from the poems of 
Homer, in which Divine Providence is likened to 


with gentle and unseen hand, fans 
How much more 


a mother who, 
the flies from her sleeping child. 


would not the Israelites, who had knowledge 
of the true God, and been fed and guided by His 
loving hand, honour and revere the great Father 


of His people ! 
Encroachment of Sin. 

suppliant, it remains as a 

who 


sin is let in as a 
The Arabs have 
was startled by 


When 
tyrant. 


a fable of a miller, one day 

a camel's nose thrust in at the window of the 
room where he .was_ sleeping. “It is very cold 
outside,” said the camel; “I only want to get my 
nose in.” The nose was let in, then the neck, and 
finally the whole body. Presently the miller be- 
gan to be inconvenienced by the ungainly com 
panion he had got in a room certainly not big 
enough for both. “If you are inconvenienced, you 
may leave,” said the camel. * As for myself, I shall 


Israelites began 


God so 


stay where I am.” Even so the 
with murmuring and ended by offending 
wholly that of those who came from Egypt all but 
two were not allowed to enter Canaan,—Spur 
geon's ** Feathers for Arrows.” 

A Safe Place. The only place of safety in 
world is the one in which we are sure to 
God, and to be ‘Sunder the shadow of His wing.” 
The Bible sets forth, in grand metaphor, this idea 
by speaking of a “fortress into which the righteous 
runneth and is safe,” and of “a tower,” 


this 
meet 


strong 
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ind of *‘*the shadow rock.” When we 
were in the 


told us of a 


of a great 
Yosemite valley Jately, our driver 
series of terrific earthquakes which 
visited the valley several years ago. The few in 
habitants whodwelt there were thrown out of their 
beds in the night. Frail cottages were overturned. 
rocks were hurled down from the precipices 
the valley. 
several days, until the people were panic-stricken 
and ready to despair. “ What did you do?” we in- 
quired. The driver (pointing to the mighty and 
immovable rock, El Capitan, which rises for three 
thousand feet on the south side of the valley, and 
has a base of three solid miles) replied: ** We 
determined to go and camp under old Capitan: for 
if that moved we knew the world would be 
coming to an end.”—Dr. Cuyler. 


Loos« 


into These shocks were repeated for 


ever 


OcToBER Stu.—Joshua Encouraged. 
Passage for reading—Joshua i. 1 11, 
PoINtTs. 1. A great work to be done. 
2. Great encouragement given. 
3. Great courage and obedience need 

ILLUSTRATIONS, William 
starting to conquer Canaan like William of 
Orange, with a few ind an empty 
purse, Was making war against half the world with 
the mines of Peru for a treasury. But he 
have replied as William did when 
his resources: “* Before I 
I entered into a close alliance 
kings.” 

God's Encouragement. Our Lord does not 
us to go a Warfare at ow Our King 
is never ungenerous. If He sends us to battle, He 
will go with us, both to cover our head and nerve 
our arm. If we will but care for His cause, He 
will care for us. Queen Elizabeth requested a 
merchant to go abroad on her and when 
he mentioned that his own would be 
ruined, she replied, ‘‘ You mind my business, and I 
will mind yours.” If it be but the Lord’s battle, we 
may be sure that He will see us through with it. 

Courage. Alexander Ball one of 
great men who adorned our the 
the eighteenth century. The following anecdote is 


d. 


of Orang?. Joshua 
was 
who, followers 
might 
questioned 
took 


with 


about up this cause 


the King of 


expect 
own charges. 


service, 
business 


Sir was those 


navy at end of 


told of him by his friend the poet Coleridge. ‘‘In a 
large party at Malta I had observed a_ naval 
ofticer listening to Sir A. Ball with a mixed ex- 
pression of awe and affection that gave a more 


than common interest to so manly a countenance. 
This ofticer afterwards told me that he considered 
himself indebted to Sir Alexander for that which 
was dearer to him than his life. ‘When he was 
Lieutenant Ball.” said he, ‘he was the officer I 
accompanied in my first boat expedition, being 
then a midshipman, and only in my fourteenth 
year. As we were rowing up to the vessel which 
to attaek, amid a discharge of musketry, 
by fear and seemed on the 
point of fainting away. Lieutenant Ball, who saw 
the condition I placed , himself close 
and still keeping his countenance directed 


we were 
I was overpowered 
was in, be- 
side me, 






towards the enemy, pressed my hand in the 
most friendly manner, and said in a low voice, 
**Courage, my dear boy. You will recover in a 


minute or so. I was just the same when I first 
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Went out in this way.” ‘Sir,’ added the officer to 
me, ‘it was just as if an angei had put a new 
soul into me. With the feeling I was not yet 
dishonoured, the whole burden of agony was re. 


moved ; and from that moment I 
and forward as the oldest 


Was as fearless 


of the boat's crew, 


OcToBer lru.—Crossing the Jordan 
Passage for reading—Joshua iii. 9—iv. 7 

Points. 1. A fresh start made by Israel. 

Marching orders given by Joshua, 

3. Encouragement for all. 


9 





ILLUSTRATIONS, Charge of Life. 
behind you” 


* Burn the bridge 
was the command of a general once, 


when his soldiers had tiled over a bridge, beneath 


which a deep and swift river rushed. Then he 


pointed to the foe. ‘ Yonder,” he said, “is the 
enemy; behind you is death; there is no retreat; 
you must either conquer or die.” And so, to you 


who have lately given your lives to Christ, I say, 
‘Burn the bridge behind you. 
with Do cletinite, 
commit yourself in some way, so that others may 


Do something to 
break your past. something 
know, and you may have no way of retreat open,” 

Obedience to Orders. In A.D. 304 Constantine the 
Great determined to redress the grievances of the 
Christians, and for this purpose he raised a large 
with marched 
against the Emperor Maxentius. 


ariny, which he towards Rome, 
He rejected the 
adoration of idols, and implored the help of Al- 


mighty God, Who heard his prayers and answered 


them in a manner so miraculous that Eusebius 
the historian acknowledged it could not have 
been credible had he not heard it from the 


Emperor's own mouth, who publicly ratitied its 


truth with a solemn oath. The narrative is as 
follows:-—The army arriving near Rome, Con- 
stantine was engaged in devout prayer at 3 p.m. 
on October 27, a.p. 304 when, as the sun began 
to decline, there suddenly appeared to him a 
pillar of light in the heavens, in the form of a 
cross, With this plain inscription, “*ZJx hoe signo 
vinces” (In this sign shalt thou, conquer”). Con- 


stantine was greatly surprised at the sight, which 
was visible tothe whole army. ‘The officers looked 
The Emperor 
till at length Christ 


upon it as an inauspicious omen. 
himself did not understand it 
appeared to him in a vision, with the cross in 
His hand, him to make it a 
royal standard and cause it to be before 
his army as an ensign both of victory and safety. 
He had a standard its fashion—in the 
centre there was the sacred symbol, i.e. the first 
two letters in Greek of the word Christ intersecting 


and commanded 


carried 


made after 


each other—and in the subsequent engagement 
with Maxentius he defeated him, and entered 
the city of Rome in triumph. So did the Israelites 
under Joshua march forth in the Name of the 
Lord God of hosts. 


difficulties 
travel- 


Encouragement. It is wonderful how 
vanish from the path of the righteous. In 
ling up the Rhine you appear to be land-locked, 
but as the steamer proceeds you find a passage ; 
a sudden bend enables you to see the opening be- 
hills. What an encouragement to all 


people. “* Time Lord guide 


tween the 


shall thee 


God's 


continually.” 
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By E. Burrowes. 


CHAPTER I. 
AILED! 


The papers 
from Geoffrey 
fingers, and he 
gazing miserably out 
of the window at the 
rain-sodden park, lying 
brown dreary in 
the autumn mist. His 
last chance was gone. 
muttered, as he 


dropped 
Eden's 


stood 


and 





“T must face it,” he 
turned away impatiently from his contempla- 


tion of the streaming outside world; ‘it'll 





have to he or later, and I may as well 
get it ove 

He crossed tl big hall, where a fire 
crackled cheerfully on the wide hearth, and 
at the library door he halted for a moment, 


then turned handle and walked in. 
‘Squire Eden, busy at his writing-table, 
turned round sharply. 

“Oh, you, Geoffrey! I am very busy this 
morning: what do vou want?” 

The bov h tated, 

‘I only wanted to speak to you for a 
moment, sir; but if you are busy I—I can 
walt. 

‘Nonsense, I can spare you a moment, I 


, . , a 
daresay: what 1s it? 


The words stuck in the boy’s throat; he 
had not thought they would be so difficult 
TX say. 

* The papers have just come, sir -and I've 
failed. 

The pen dropped from the Squire’s hand, 
making a great splash of ink on the clean 
sheet of paper before him. 

*So you have failed again. As this was 
your last chance, may [ ask what you pro- 
pose to do now ?” 

Silence. 


The Squire sighed, pushed back his chair, 
poked the fire with some violence, then turned 
and faced his son. 

They were strangely alike, and yet unlike; 
both tall—for the boy 
feet in his stockings—there was a difference 
them: a difference of 
anything else; and 


measured nearly six 


hetween temperament 
there was a 
mouth and 


more than 


hint of weakness in the  boy’s 


chin which was entirely absent from the 
older man’s. : 
* LT asked you, Geoffrey, what you proposed 
to do now?” 
The boy 


deeper 


shrugged his shoulders, and a 
sullenness settled in his handsome 
eyes. 

“IT don’t know.” 

*Or care,” supplemented the Squire shortly. 
*T have had about this sort of 
thing; you have had and 
you have failed. 


enough of 
every 
I had always hoped to see 
footsteps of my 


advantage 


follow in the 
ancestors, who one and all 


my son 
were soldiers; it 
seems [I am to be sadly disappointed. There 
is only one thing to do now, and that is to 
emigrate. I least intention of 
keeping you at home in idleness, so 1 shall 
in Canada, who may he 
You can 


have not the 


write to your uncle 
willing to take you on his farm, 
go.” 

Five minutes later the hall door shut with 
Geoffrey Eden flung down the 
where the gaunt, leafless 


a bang, and 
dripping avenue, 
trees hung their arms above his head. 

It was late in cold for the 
time of damp fog obscured the 
distant landscape, the air was heavy with 
the smell of 


October, and 
year; a 


leaves, and as the boy 
wandered out of the park along a narrow 
path through fields to the distant 
village, his heart sank lower with every step 
he took. The recklessness with which he had 


dead 


leading 


received-the news of his failure was begin- 
ning to desert him, and the voice of con- 
science, no longer silent, told him that this 


new failure had hit him hard. 

He walked along the narrow path, 
ended in a stile, his eyes fixed on the ground, 
leaden sky 
from 


which 


his thoughts as overcast as the 


above him when a voice startled him 
his gloomy reflections. 
“You're very heavy, 
must, I must.” 
A small figure at the stile made a brilliant 


splash of colour, in a scarlet cap and cloak. 


‘Gustus, but if I 


At her feet a brown spaniel wagged a stumpy 
tail, and with one paw upraised suggestively, 
watched his mistress’ face with veiled anxiety 
in his pleading eyes. 

The path was wet and 
also the paws of the apparently 


muddy, as were 
disabled 
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“*Why, it’s Doormat,’ he said.” 
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“A Lameé Doe.” 


Gustus; the stile, though nothing to 


tiate in safety under ordinary circumstances, 


vrO- 
nego 


became a very mountain of difficulty when 
‘Gustus had to be conveyed to the other 
side. 

With admirable determination, the wearer 
of the red cloak seized the struggling dog 
in her small arms, and staggeringly proceeded 
to mount the stile; but, alas! at the very 
moment of triumph, the little foot slipped ; 
there was a yelp, a gasp, a scuffle and a 
thud, and brown dog and red cloak rolled 


on the wet path in inextricable confusion. 


In that instant someone came to the rescue, 


“Hurt, little one? No? Oh, capital! You 
did come a cropper, and no mistake. What 
on earth possessed you to lug that lazy 
beggar ovel the stile?” 

‘Gustus, thus maligned, gave vent to a 


repressed growl, then looked away into space, 
and waited for further developments. 

“He's not lazy,” said an indignant if not 
very clear Miss Ingram, having in her 
fall very literally ‘bitten the dust,” her 
words were not as intelligible as they might 
have got a lame had 
to carry him over—I always do.” 

“What! carry that lazy brute?” 

A pair of blue eyes measured Geoffrey in 


voice, 


been; “he's leg, so I 


solemn silence, 


“When he’s 


lame, or any dog is lame, of 


course I help them over stiles. Don’t you 
know the verse, boy ?” 

The boy thus addressed looked down at 
the little figure in the red cloak with lazy 


amusement dawning in his sullen eyes. 
“Verse? No, what is it?” 
Miss Ingram folded her hands before her. 
Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles, 
Helping, when you see them, 
Lame dogs over stiles.” 

Geoffrey Eden thrust his hands in _ his 
pockets with a rueful smile. 

“Well, you’re a rum little beggar ! 
go through the world helping lame dogs over 
stiles, do you? Look here! hadn’t you better 
let me get some of the mud off your face? 
Your mother wouldn’t know you!” 

A minute handkerchief was produced from 
the pocket of the red cloak. 

“T can do it, thank you, boy. 


So you 


What is your 
name?” 

** Geoffrey 
eh?” 

Miss Ingram surveyed him in silence for a 
minute or two. 

‘Then 
gathers no 
the letter 1 
her speech. 

“Who told you that, young woman?” asked 
the boy shortly. 


978 


Eden—well, what’s wrong now, 


that 
omission of 


the wolling § stone 
she said, her 


only adding to the gravity of 


you're 


moss,” 
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* IT heard. ’Gustus we must go home.” 
’Gustus wagged an amiable tail; his 
looked with meek apology at his mistress: 
perhaps his doggy conscience smote him. 

* Not till you've told me your 
you heard I was a rolling stone, did you? 
H’m! it may be true.” 

*My name is Dowothea Margwet Ingwem, 
and the boys call me ‘ Doormat,’ ’cos of my 
hair.” 

Geoffrey laughed. 

**Well, cut along home, Miss Dorothea; 
there’s a storm coming, and you'll get wet. 
Next time you hear me called a rolling stone, 
I'll gather some moss some day. 


eves 


name. So 


remember 
See?” 
The curly head nodded, 


‘IT like moss; will you give me some, 
boy ?” 
“Yes, you shall have some, if I get any. 


There’s the rain; trot along home.” 

“Tl "member; good-bye, boy, and thank 
you for picking me up. You bad ’Gustus, 
come home.” 

Large drops of rain began to splash down ; 
the wind howled drearily through the leafless 
trees. Geoffrey turned up the collar of his 
coat as he tramped homewards through the 
muddy lane; and, turning, he caught a glimpse 
of a scarlet cloak hurrying away in the dis- 
tance. 

“I’ve been an ass,” he 
lights of the house came in sight. ‘Time I 
did turn over a new leaf, I suppose! Jolly 
little beggar that Ingram child; what rummy 
ideas the kid has got, though!” 

A month later saw Geoffrey Eden in Canada 
with the fixed resolve to show that even a 
rolling stone can settle down to moss-gathering 
after all. 


muttered, as the 


CHAPTER II. 


AWN was breaking in the quivering 
sky; in the English, camp men were 
stirring; they had watched and 
waited long enough: watched for the 

enemy, that invisible enemy with whom, if 
they could but meet in the open, they would 
settle some old scores by the aid of good steel. 
As the light in the east grew stronger, there 
was a sudden commotion; on the pale sky- 
line appeared a black speck—a speck which 
grew into the shape of a man and a_ horse 
riding as if for life or death. Field-glasses 
eagerly levelled at the approaching horseman 
were dropped with sighs of relief. 


‘‘News at last, Eden,” said the colonel 
quickly. ‘I scarcely expected a messenger 
so soon: well, we shall be on the move be- 


fore long now.” 
**T hope so, sir.” 
Geoffrey Eden, ten years older than when 








we saw him last, no longer a rolling stone, 
but one of the most promising officers of the 
gallant Canadian Force, put away his glasses. 
The horseman was in camp now, delivering 
the long-expected despatches to the colonel. 
An hour later the order to trek roused the 
expectant camp to action, and before the 
sun’was fully up they were on their way 
the veldt, marching to join hands 
with their general. But before nightfall they 
came in touch with the enemy—that wily. 
invisible enemy who so rarely ventured out 
in the open. The fighting was short and sharp. 
More than one bullet whistled 
near Geoffrey Eden, but he fought on as though 
life, untouched. When 
leaving behind them a 

and Eden 


across 


dangerously 


bearing a charmed 
the enemy fell back, 
terrible list of killed 
was missing. 

*T saw him not long ago,” said the colonel; 
‘*he was in the thick of it then, but——” 

A startled exclamation broke from someone. 


wounded, 


Into the camp staggered a figure bearing in 
its arms the unconscious form of the adjutant. 
** Eden!” he swayed for- 


ward as they 


shouted someone; 


caught him, and knew no more. 


recommended for the V.C.,” 
he the bedside 
patients in the white- 
the base of operations; 
life at the risk of his 
out of under 
His 


** Plucky fellow 
said the doctor, as 
of one of the latest 
hospital at 
his chum’s 
earried him 
bullets. 


stood by 


washed 
‘saved 
own, and 
a hailstorin of 
though, more’s the pity.” 

**He will pull through, doctor?” 

* With care, We afford to 
him, nurse; he may become conscious at any 


danger 


arm must 


go. 


yes. can't lose 


moment. When he does, call me.” 

The busy surgeon moved away, and the 
young nurse, bearing on her sleeve’ the 
familiar red cross, sat and watched her 


patient, whose handsome face seemed so well 


known to her. Where had she seen before 
those clearly cut features? She frowned 
slightly as she tried to solve the problem, 
and at that moment he opened his eyes 
once more; they rested on the nurse’s face 
for an instant, then his lips moved. 

‘*That verse — what is it? I—can't 
remem ber——” 

His eyes closed again, and the nurse rose 


to meet the doctor. 

‘**He spoke to you?” 

**Only a few incoherent words.” 

For a moment there was silence, then the 
blue opened again; this time with 
recognition in their depths. As they rested 
on the face of the nurse, a light sprang into 
them; he moved suddenly on his pillow. 

* Why. it’s ‘Doormat’!” he said weakly, 
and, turning wearily on his side, he slept. 


eves 


THE QUIVER. 


**He’s turned the 
depends now on your care. 


corner, nurse; all 


Watch him, and 


remember he is not out of the wood yet, 
[ shall look in again later on. By the 
way, do you know him? Eden of the 


Canadians.” 

At the* name, a scene in her distant child- 
hood swept up before her eyes. Of 
she remembered him now; the good-looking 
boy who had been called the rolling stone, 


course, 


‘I remember him when I[ was a mere 
child,” she said; ‘*how very strange that he 
should have known me after all these years!” 

The doctor nodded, and went on his way 
through the long ward, leaving Nurse 
Ingram beside her sleeping patient. How 
well she recollected the whole scene! Even 
their conversation. Well, he had certainly 
gathered some moss this time; he was ho 


longer a rolling stone. 

For days Geoffrey Eden hovered perilously 
near the brink of the Great Unknown; then 
his magnificent physique and pluck triumphed, 
and Death retired discomfited. 

“You'll go the very 
port,” said the doctor. “Oh! I 
would rather stay on here, but I 
it. Home you go.’ 

“And you?” said Eden, 
Ingram. The doctor 


home by next trans- 
know 


can't allow 


you 


Nurse 


had gone on to another 


turning to 


bedside. 
“i? My place 
going home yet.” 
“When 


to me, * Doormat 


is here; I shall not think of 


do come home, you will come 
*? Oh! don’t speak till I have 


you 


finished. I believe it is all owing to you 
that I am what I am; you were a_ turning 
point in my career. Do you remember your 
pet verse about lame dogs ? Well, I was 
about as lame a dog as you could see, till 
you gave me a leg up over a very steep 
stile. You are smiling, but it is the truth. 
I never forgot it. And as a kind fate has 


brought us together again, why should we 


part? My word! how curly you hair is 
still; you haven’t altered a_ bit. Darling, 
you know I love you; will you make me 


happier than I deserve to be? I believe I 
have always loved you.” 
Of course, after that what was there for her 


to say? She did say something, incoherent, 


almost inaudible, but Geoffrey Eden looked 
supremely happy, so it must have been all 
right. 

* * * * 


He always declared that all his good fortune 
and honours which were showered upon him 
came from Dorothea. ‘Gustus is still in the 
land of the living, and enjoys a pampered 
old age. With the children he is a special 
favourite, and they have been trained from 
their infancy always to help lame dogs over 
stiles. 
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HUGH MILLER: A 


By the Rev. 


Hugh Macmillan, 


COMMEMORATION. 


D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


PART I 


MHARLES KINGSLEY, in 
his charming book en- 
titled ‘“*Glaucus, or the 
Wonders of the Shore,” 


said that at the time 
he wrote, a stonemason 
was, by virtue of his 
eminence in one par- 


department of natural science, 


ticular 
the most noteworthy man in Edinburgh. 


How this humble craftsman 
attained this proud position 
is one of the most interesting 
stories in the literary annals 
of a country prolific of such 
biographical contrasts. That 
story has, of late, 
vot somewhat into 
the background, for 


crowded, 
bewildering days 
great men and great 
achievements fade 
quickly from view. 
It needs, theréfore, 
some ‘**Old Mor- 
tality,” with fresh 
chisel, to revive the 
memories of the 
past, for the benefit 
of the new genera- 
tions that have since 
And there be a more 
suitable for this pur- 
pose than the centenary of his 
birth, which has now come 
round. 


Hugh 


in these 


arisen. 
cannot 


occasion 


Miller—for so he was 

known to the world, his name 

in all its bare simplicity, without any 
conventional title, being itself a patent 
of nobility—was born on October 10th, 
1802, in the northern town of Cromarty, 
situated on a projecting headland between 
the Firth of Cromarty and, the Firth of 


Beauly called the Black Isle. Cromarty 
Was then a more important place than 
how, though it has never exceeded the size 
of a large village. Its situation, fully 
exposed to the chill fogs and _ bitter 
Winds of the German Ocean, is very 


bleak, but its air is bracing, and favour- 
able not only to longevity, but also to 
vigour of mind and body. His father, 
from whom he inherited many of his 
noblest qualities, was a sailor, who was 
lost at sea when his son was five years 
of age. His mother, a much younger 
woman, was of a plastic nature, but 
she had a memory for weird 
incidents and stories. Cromarty, 


wonderful 
ghost 





CROMARTY 


HUGH MILLER'’S HOUSE, 


though in the near neighbourhood of the 


Ross-shire Highlands, was an English- 
speaking town, consequently Hugh 
Miller was ignorant of the Gaelic 
language, and was accustomed to regard 
himself as of Norman origin. But on 
the mother’s side he had Celtic 
ancestors, whose blood tinged his 


nature with superstition and poetry, and 


gave him a kind of mystical insight 
combined with carnest religious suscep- 
tibility. His cottage home was a very 
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humble one, for his widowed mother 
maintained herself and her family by 
her needle. In his most interesting 
autobiographical work called “My 


Schools and Schoolmasters,” he has given 
us full revelations of his personal history 


up to the point when he entered upon 
public life. Educated first in a dame’s 
school, where in his sixth year he dis- 
covered the surprising fact that ‘the 
art of reading is the art of finding 
stories in books,” he passed on to the 


parish school, where he proved an idler 
and truant, wandering about the harbour 
or putting together at home 


stories of 


adventures, for he learned to compose 
before he learned to write, and his 
very amusements from the beginning 
were of an intellectual character. His 
was one of those rare natures that are 
conscious of their destiny almost from 
the first. He knew as well in his youth 
that he was meant for a literary life 
as he did in his latest year. He saw 
with the clearness of poetic vision the 
meaning of his endowment, and with 
that firm confidence in his career which 
is faith in the unseen, he steered for 
the port. Developing from within, 
learning most from himself, he left 
school, having received little benefit 


from his edueation there, and became a 


THE QUIVER. 


proud and stubborn lad, impossible to 
drive and difficult to lead. Apprenticed 
to the craft of a mason, he spent fifteen 


years of his early manhood in hard 
labour in the quarry and hewing-shed, 
Which shattered his originally strong 
constitution and sowed the seeds of 


disease which shortened his days. 

It was during this period that the 
wonderful facts of geology began to dawn 
upon his mind, and held him ever after. 
wards with their fascinating spell. His 
craft taught him lessons which redeemed 
its humbleness. He received his higher 
calling from the common calling by which 
he earned his daily bread, as the wise men 
of the East were guided to the cradle of 
the Nativity by the star of their study, 
and the work of the fishermen of Galilee 
as fishers of men was determined by their 
ordinary occupation. In the stones which 
he shaped and built for human dwellings 
he saw signs by means of which horizons 
of the earth’s surface, with 
which the antiquity of time is 
but as yesterday, rose before his mind's 
eye, and the flattened nodules on the sea- 
beach, which he split open, disclosed in 


compared 
recorded 


their contents the strange forms of 
primeval life which he afterwards de- 
scribed so eloquently in his books. Con- 


sorting on equal terms with his fellow- 
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CROMARTY. 
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masons, sharing their 
work and meals, and 
the rude accommoda- 
tion of the bothy,. he 
vet differed wholly 
from them in _- spirit 
and aim. He lived his 
own self-contained life, 
untouched by their 
coarseness, and carried 
on, even when he 
worked hardest with 
his hands, his own 
mental improvement, 
by the reading of 
books and the record- 
ing of his thoughts in 
his leisure moments. 
His first literary ven- 
ture was a small book 
of poetry, entitled 
“Poems written in 
the Leisure Hours of 
a Journeyman Mason,” 
issued from the news- 
paper office of the Jn- 
verness Courier. with 
which he had pre- 
viously been in close 
correspondence. The 
book had a good sale, 
and was much praised, 
but success did _ not 
make him arrogant or 
vain, as criticism, 


wounded, did 
not deflect him from his course. 
dwelt in a charmed circle, beyond 
lines of which men did not penetrate. 
At this time he became acquainted 
with Miss Lydia Fraser, who resided at 
Cromarty, and this acquaintance, owing 
to frequent social meetings, soon ripened 
into a mutual attachment. Correspon- 
dence with this young lady gave a glow 


though it 
He 
the 


of human emotion to his studies which 
they had formerly lacked, and _ helped 
greatly to advance thé maturity of his 
powers. The disparity between their 
social position, for she was a lady and 
he was but a common mechanic, was 


bridged over by his unique mental gifts; 
their love affair was 
by her friends to go on, greatly 
For 
better his circumstances, and 


and the romance of 
allowed 
to their mutual happiness. her sake 


he tried to 


Was firmly resolved not to marry while 
he was only a stonemason. But so 
hopeless seemed his prospects at home 
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HUGH MILLER. 


that he had serious thoughts of emi- 
grating to America, like his great country- 
man, Robert Burns, in a similar crisis 
of his affairs. This scheme was only 
deferred till the result of his second 
book, ** Scenes and Legends in the North 
of Scotland,” which he was _ publishing 
by subscription, might be ascertained. 
In the meantime, however, Mr. Ross, 
the agent of the Commercial Bank at 
Cromarty, offered him the post of ac- 
countant in his office, which he was 
prevailed upon to accept, notwithstand- 


ing his reluctance at: first on the score 
of his utter ignorance of the business. 
Nothing seemed more opposed to his 


old habits of thought and life than this 
profession, and it is difficult to conceive 
of a man like Hugh Miller. who loved the 


free open air, and to speculate in wide 
regions of thought, settling down con- 
tentedly in such a fast and = narrow 


groove. But, thoroughly conscientious, he 
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determined to make himself master of 
all his duties, and to give them his 
whole thought and energy. In a sur- 


prisingly short space of time he found 


that his office-work, instead of fetter 
ing his powers and narrowing his 
mental horizon, gave him in reality 


larger scope and firmer footing for his 
studies of nature and human nature. 
He was saved by constant contact with 
practical matters from sentimental ex- 
aggerations, and the bank business gave 
him a considerable insight into the 
character of the farmers and_trades- 
people with whom he dealt. and enabled 
him to realise. as he said himself, that 
‘honesty and common-sense have a _ pre- 
mium in a judiciously managed bank, as 


paving the way to competence or a 
fortune.” 

Then, too, the hours of business were 
not so long or fatiguing as to leave 
him little leisure for his scientific re- 
searches out of doors and for his literary 
studies at home. <A part of his duties 
was the transmission of large sums of 


money between his own bank at Cromarty 
and the town of Tain, and such was 
his thoroughness in all that he under- 
took that for greater security he became 
his own messenger, and walked the 
whole way and back. Having to pass 
through lonely woods and ovev bleak 
moors, Where he might at any moment 
be attacked, he got into the way of carry- 
ing with him a brace of pistols carefully 
loaded; and this was the beginning of a 


habit which he never afterwards gave 
up, and which in the end had a fatal 
result. 

But though Hugh Miller had ample 
opportunity in the bank-office of ob- 
serving the great value attached by 
all classes to the possession of wealth, 
the constant handling of money never 
made him conscious of the slightest 
ambition to become rich. He never at 
any time had any temptation to over- 


estimate the gifts of fortune, or to grumble 


at the unequal and often seemingly 
unfair distribution of them. And yet 
his salary at the time of his appoint- 


ment was only sixty pounds a year, aided 
by a few small, precarious sums which 
he earned by his literary contributions. 
Passing rich on this extremely limited 
income, he ventured to marry the lady 
of his choice in 1837, and they set up 
together a modest home. 


QUIVER. 


The two men of whom Hugh Miller 
used often to speak as having had 
most influence in forming his charac. 
ter and bringing out his latent 
powers into action were Dr. Chalmers 
and Mr. Stewart, the minister of 
Cromarty. The latter was a man of 
exceptionally fine intellect and _ fresh 


powers of observation and imagination, 
His sermons, on the old orthodox lines, 


were nevertheless full of poetry and 
orginality, and produced a_ profound 
impression upon the crowds’ who 
attended his ministry. and kept them 
enthralled by the spell of his genius, 
He found in the most familiar passages 
of Seripture suggestions of the most 


novel and far-reaching character which 
would never have occurred to any other 
preacher. No one could make a Scripture 
scene or incident so real and living as 
he could do. In many respects there 
was a deep sympathy between _ his 
pictorial method of representing truth 
and Hugh Miller's own; and there were 
many themes in which they found con- 


genial fellowship, besides their mutual 
love of the grand old evangelical 
doctrines. It might be said that Hugh 
Miller had the Aryan mind with its 


characteristic scientific genius, whereas 
Mr. Stewart had the Semitic mind whose 
special bias is theology. 

The fate of Mr. Stewart was ultimately 
a somewhat sad one. Utterly destitute of 
ambition, shy and retiring in all his ways, 
his remarkable gifts notwithstanding at- 
tracted the attention of the Church at 
large: and when, after the Disruption, it 
Was proposed to make Dr. Candlish a 
professor of theology in the New College 
recently founded, Mr. Stewart was at 
once nominated as his successor in the 
puipit of Free St. George’s, one of the 
most enlightened and influential in Scot- 
land. Unable to resist the claims that 
were urged, and yet shrinking with his 


whole soul from such a_ prominent 
sphere, he went about during the 
interval in a most unhappy state of 
mind, bearing, to use his own words, 


‘his gravestone upon his back,” and the 
day preceding that on which he was to 
leave his home for the south, he was 
found dead in bed. 

At this time the Presbyterian Church 


of Scotland was rent in twain by con- 
tentions within its own borders. The 
larger party maintained the — spiritual 
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independence of the Church, its freedom 
its oWn province to exercise Its 
functions without civic 
while the other party was 
willing to submit in such matters to the 
domination of the State. Abuses had 
to the right of patrons to 
parishes being 


within 
ecclesiastical 


interference : 


arisen oWibng 
settle ministers in vacant 
enforced by the strong arm of the law, 
and the ¢all of the people which used 
be regarded as an essential element 
was completely disregarded. 
1 vain measures of redress and 
readjustment framed: and the majority 
of the Chureh, as they feared God and 


in the case 


were 


respected their own constitution, had 
to face the alternative of severing 
their connection with the State which 
they regarded as enslaving and dis- 


honouring. 

And so the final Was that up- 
wards of four hundred ministers left 
their parishes and endowments, and set 
up the Free Church of Seotland, depend 
ent wholly the freewill offerings 


Issue 


upon 


of those who adhered to them. What- 
ever view ight be taken of the wis- 
dom or expediency of their act, it was 
impossible to withhold from men who 


sacrificed all their worldly interests for 
of their principles, a high meed 
of admiration: and the day that  wit- 
nessed the consummation of the 


the sake 


long 


A COMMFEMORATION. 


struggle, in the Disruption of the Church, 
has justly been regarded as one of the 
proudest days of moral triumph in the 
annals of the country. 

Into this popular } 
bank assistant at Cromarty threw him- 
self with characteristic ardour. He 
regarded the voice of the Free Church 
not as the voice of a disappointed 
clerical party, but as the voice of the 
people; and the act of the Disrup- 
tion not as an isolated act which 
sprang from the conditions of the time, 
but as the of all the faithful 
contendings of the Scottish Church, and 
had behind it the force and volume of 
the whole stream of national ecclesias- 
tical history. He embodied these views 
in a pamphlet to the Lord Chancellor, 
which fell under the notice of the leaders 
of the Free Church in Edinburgh, and 
produced upon them a profound impres- 
sion by the and 
the beauty of its who 

pamphlet 


controversy the 


outcome 


cogency of its logic 

The 
Was the person 
undertake 
newspaper just 


style. man 


that 
were in 


wrote 
they search of to 
the editorship of the 
established to their cause. 
Accordingly Hugh Miller was prevailed 
upon to accept the appointment, and 
to fix his future residence in Edin- 
burgh in order to carry on the duties 
of his new office. 


advocate 











‘OWN the path 


fairies, 


crept 
walk- 
one be- 


} three 
| ing softly 

hind the other. 
They looked about 
| them cautiously, 
and whenever the 
moonlight enabled 
them to do so they 
| peeped round 


bush, as 





each 
though 
meeting wn enemy. 





were in terror of 


they 
But nothing occurred to frighten them, and, 


at last, they reached the home where Mr. 
Mole lived, and there they proceeded to 
knock loudly upon his door. . For a long 
while nobedy answered, but suddenly the 


mole appeared, being dis- 
turbed, 


* What 
and then, 


very grumpy at 
eh?” he demanded, 
three little fairies, he 

**So it is you, is it ?” 
he said when they got in. ‘* Well, what’s the 
matter ? You seem very excited.” 


do you want, 
seeing the 


opens d the door W ider. 


* Oh, nothing is the matter yet,” explained 
one of the ‘But we have a splendid 
plan for getting very rich and popular, and 
we want your help.” 

* Rich and 
“That sounds promising. 

“We are depose the 
the fairies,” 
when we 


visitors. 


echoed the mole. 
Tell me more.” 


popular !” 


going to 
returned 
vurselves 
everything 


‘then, 
wealth, 


another mite; 


begin to reign, 


will be ours.” 


honou1 


By Myra Hamilton. 


Queen of 








said the mole, “if the 


* An excellent idea,” 
Queen won't 
you know. You can 
them. I suppose it is 
something.” 

“We shall not ask her,” said the eldest 
fairy. ‘We want you to burrow under the 
palace, and then, when the building begins to 
rock, we shall rush to Her Majesty and offer 
to save her—at a price. Once she is outside, 
we shall hurry her away, bind her with chains, 
and hide her in a dungeon.” . 

“What has the Queen done to be so un- 
popular ?” asked the mole curiously. ‘She 
has never harmed me, or anybody else that I 
know of.” 

**She scolded me the other day because my 


object. Queens are so funny, 
never be quite sure of 


their blue blood, or 


wings were badly folded,” explained one fairy. 
‘I shan’t forget that.” 

‘*No,” 
me I was greedy and 
forgiven.” 

** Besides,” chimed in the third, ‘it is not 
fair that we should have all the work and the 
Queen She nothing but drive 
about and wear a 
Waves a wand. JT am 
and lead a lazy life like that.” 

**No,” shrieked the first speaker ; 
be the Queen—I will be the Queen.” 

**No, I will.” 

‘“* Well,” said the mole, anxious to check the 
quarrel he saw had arisen between his guests, 
[ will help you to get rid of 


“and she told 
That 


another, 


selfish. 


chimed in 
can't he 


none, does 
and sometimes she 


Queen, 


crown, 


going to be a 


‘7 am to 


* listen to me, 











the Queen and to reign in her stead, but not 
before to-morrow. Meet me outside the palace 
at twelve o’clock in the morning, and I will 
instantly begin to burrow beneath it, while 
you shall rush in and carry Her Majesty off; 
but, are you sure, really, that you want to 
reign, and are you prepared to give up every- 
thing for the good of the State? You are very 
happy as you are.” 

“Nonsense,” said one fairy, shaking out 
her wings before she started ; ‘*the Queen has 
a lovely time doing nothing all day long. 
Now, that is settled, Mr. Mole, isn’t it? You 
won't forget. Twelve o'clock in the morning. 
Good-bye.” 

The little animal watched his guests until 
they were out of sight. Then he scampered 
off to the palace, and had a long interview 
with Her Majesty—an interview which seemed 
very satisfactory to both of them, for  peals 
of laughter came from the room in which 
they were sitting, and when they parted they 
seemed excellent friends; indeed, as Mr. Mole 
toiled home, the flowers that were awake 
saw him often stop to hold his sides and 
chuckle as though he knew of a good joke 
which he very much appreciated. 
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The three fairies the next morning kept their 
appointment punctually, and when they fancied 
they saw the palace walls shake they rushed 
in, meaning to seize the Queen and carry her 
off as arranged, but to their astonishment, 
though they hunted high and low, not a 
trace of Her Majesty could they find. Sud- 
denly, as they were searching in the big 
dining hall, a door opened, and their friend 
the mole stood before them and with a sweet 
smile bade them welcome. 

‘*Her Majesty has gone away,” he informed 
them. “She left last night, but she bids me 
say how sorry she is not to be here to 
receive you and explain all your duties.” 

** Duties!” echoed one puzzled fairy. ‘* What 
duties ?” 

“Those belonging to the life of a royal 
lady,” said the mole. ‘* Hearing you wish to 
reign, Her Majesty has abdicated in your 
favour. She told me to tell you how glad she 
was of the rest, and thought you had all three 
better be Queens together, as there was so 
much to do this season. It might make the 
work lighter for you.” 

The little fairies looked dubiously at each 
other, for everything had happened so differ- 





Mole quickly reappeared with a bundle of documents.” 
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ently from what they had expected that they 
did not know what to 

* Well,” said the youngest at 
am rather glad I am to be a Queen. | 


say. 
length, ‘I 
hevel 


thought I should have had the chance. | 
shall just run back and tell them at home 
my good fortune. Then I shall be ready to 
rule.” 
But Mr. Mole stopped her as she reached 
the door, and would not allow her to pass. 
‘Your people won’t worry,” he said. You 


were too selfish to make yourself useful, so 
you will not be missed.” 

* But I must fetch some clean wings and 
lots of things I want,” objected the little 
mite. ‘*So Jet me pass.” 

“You must wear the royal robes and a 
crown,” the mole told her. ‘Your wings 
will be useless here, and the robes are 
waiting.” 

“The robes are too hot, and the crown 
too heavy. I can’t wear them.” 

‘You are a Queen, so you must,” said 
the mole sharply. ‘* Here they are, enough 
or all of you. So just put them on, and 
‘ome to the throne room and. receive the 
peopl 


roing to receive any people,” 


fairy. “J 


‘| m not 
r eclared the 


1 hate strangers, 
You two 


el est 


may go alone.” 


‘Come along,” said the mole impatiently. 


* You must all appear at the big reception, 
nd receive every body courteously, and look 
pleasant—every Queen has to.” 

So the three fairies, nearly smothered in 
their velvet robes, and borne down by their 


crowns, took their ‘places in the throne 


room, and there they stood receiving guests 
until they felt more ready to drop than to 
smile cheerily at each new-comer. But at 
last the great hall became empty, and the 
Queens were able to sit down; but not for 
long, however, as Mr. Mole quickly re- 
ppeared with a bundle of documents that 


they had to read through and then sign. 
The youngest fairy shut her eves deter- 
minedly. ‘I shall neither write nor read till 
I have had a good dinner and a rest. I’m 
dead beat 

* Dinner !” said the mole mockingly. ‘You 
wont have dinner for hours yet. When this 
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little business is over, you will drive to several 
outlying parts of the kingdom, and see that 
everything goes on there properly, and get 
hack in time to dress again.” 


*Dress !” echoed the eldest fairy. Aren't 
we free even then? Is there more to do?” 
“A Queen is never free” was the answer, 


“She belongs to the people, and thinks only 
of their welfare. Everybody has their place to 
fill in this world, and certain duties to perform; 
the responsibilities belonging to those of high 
rank are as great as our own. But why 
You wanted to rule, and now 
you are able to, so what is the matter ? 

sobbed the fairy. 
are! It is no 
we have proved 
like 


are ! 


are 


you crying ? 


Queen,” 
we all 


‘IT hate being a 
“Tl am dead tired- 
sitting on a throne, after all; 
that. We are allowed to do as we 
one single moment, and yet here 
Will nobody release us, and let us go home ? 
It was cruel of Her Majesty to go away. She 
should not like it 
unkind.” 


weep 


run, 


not 
we 


might have guessed we 
when we tried to rule. It is 

The other 
but their 
looked up and saw 
Queen whom they 

**Your Majesty !” they gasped. 
comme back _ 

But the Queen gave a little laugh as she 
shook her head. ‘I did not 7. 
she said, “for I knew I could not be spared. 
When Mr. Mole told your plot, we 
decided to give you a lesson, so I hid while you 


most 
also, 
when they 
them the 
had so much envied. 

* You have 


began to 
alvie d 


standing before 


fairies 


quickly 


two 


tears 


really gro away, 


me of 


t 


tried to rule. But you understand now, don’t 
you, that everyone has work to do, high or 
low, so you will promise not to be envious 
again ?’ 

“Oh, yes—indeed, 1 
fairies, now feeling thoroughly ashamed of 
* But have a 
favour to ask. Will you let us remain here, 
i we may be able to 
and help you in any way? 
mind what we but have 
kind to us we want to show our gratitude.” 

“You dears!” cried the Queen, bending 
down to kiss their anxious little faces. * You 
you shall be my three maids of 
honour, if you like. Will that suit you?” 

And the fairies certainly thought it would. 


ves!” cried the three 


themselves. before we vo We 
ourselves 


We dow 


been so 


in Case make 
useful 


do, you 


dears, 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 


By a Leading Temperance 


SUNDAY CLOSING MOVEMENT. 
drink in 
still 


THE 
HE sale of 


Sundays 


public-houses on 
and while it 
continues there can be no relaxation 
of effort on the part of those who 
feel that this blot on Sunday observance 


goes on, 


is a scandal to the Christian profession. 
Scotland has had its public-houses closed on 
Sunday since the passing of the Forbes 


1853. Ireland, with the 
exception of its five great has enjoyed 
. similar immunity from the Sunday Liquor 
Traffic for nearly a quarter of a century, and 
Wales adopted a like course a few years ago. 


Mackenzie Act in 


cit ies, 


England is, in many parts, quite ripe for 
similar legislation, but the indisposition of 
Parliament to grant the boon to individual 


counties, or to legislate in piecemeal fashion, 
makes it necessary to go on educating the 
country asa whole. This work is well kept in 
the foreground by the Central Association for 
sale of Intoxicating 


stopping the Liquors on 


Sunday, an organisation which was founded in 
Manchester in 1866. The President is Mr. 
R. W. Perks, M.P.. and the Vice-Presidents 
include the Archbishop of Canterbury and a 
number of influential ministers and laymen of 
all dl ominations, Mr. J. Woodford Causer 





(Phote 


Koller Karoly, Budapest.) 


MISS CHARLOTTE A. GRAY 


has been the General Secretary for some years, 
and under his energetic guidance and pains- 
taking industry, a great amount of useful work 
has been accomplished with a comparatively 
small income. House-to-house canvasses have 
done very much to bring the importance of 
the subject before heads of families. 

The total number of English householders 


Advocate. 
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MISS FANNY BONNER. 


returned 
million, 


1901, 
over a 


to the end of 


this question is 


who have, up 
replies on 
The figures are as follows: 
In favour of stopping the sale of intoxicating 
liquors throughout England during the 





whole of Sunday 859,959 
Against 123,087 
Neutral 87.419 

Total 1,070,445 


PIONEER WORK ON THE CONTINENT. 
The cultivation of the missionary spirit is 
essential to effective Temperance work; and, 
as the movement extends at home, there in- 
evitably springs up a desire to promote its 
development abroad. The English workers 
have always shown a laudable enterprise in 
this direction, and especially has this been 
the case with the Good Templar Order. The 
planting of lodges in Sweden, Norway, Holland, 
Denmark, France, Germany, and Switzerland 
has been a steady feature of Good Templary 
for many years past. The holding of Temper 
ance Congresses has also done much to focus 
public attention on the claims of the Temper- 
ance movement. In these efforts no one has 
been more enthusiastic than Miss Charlotte 
A. Gray, an Englishwoman, who has resided 
on the Continent for upwards of thirty years. 
She joined the Good Templar lodge at Antwerp 
in 1878, and in 1885 induced several eminent 
wen in Belgium to convene an International 
Temperance Congress, which was held at 
Antwerp. Similar Congresses, in all of which 
she has been an active organiser, have been 
held at Zurich in 1887; Christiania, 1890; The 
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Hague, 1898: Basle, 1895; Brussels, 1897; Paris, 
1890; Vienna, 1901. In 1886 Miss Gray, at the 
the late Frances Willard, became 
organiser for the World’s. Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union on the Continent of Europe. 
li this appointment she did a vast amount of 
pioneering work, opening up an interest in 
Temperance in many influential circles. In 
1891 Miss Gray’s engagement with the World’s 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union closed, 
and her services were at once retained by the 
Good Templars, whose missionary she still re- 
mains. The work has been so successful that 


request of 
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MR. J. WOODFORD CAUSER. 


in 1899 it was determined to give Miss Gray a 
colleague, and an excellent choice was made 
by the appointment of Miss Fanny Bonner. 
This young lady is an accomplished linguist, 
and has a most winning manner. She comes 
of a good Temperance stock, both her parents 
being active workers. Her father is Mr. Jud- 
son Bonner, so long and honourably asso- 


ciated with the United Kingdom Band of 
Hope Union. The importance of this Con- 
tinental work cannot be over-estimated. Miss 


Gray has been particularly successful in enlist- 
ing the co-operation of the educated classes, 
and among her recruits are numbered some 
distinguished medical men. 
‘* AN EVER-PRESENT DIFFICULTY.” 

**How best to retain our senior members’ 
is a problem which is a hardy annual in con- 
ferences of Band of Hope workers. In 
localities senior Bands of Hope are worked 
with a fair amount of one cannot 
but feel, however, that more might be done 
in transferring the into the adult 
societies. At the age of fifteen or sixteen the 
boys and girls feel too old for the Band of 
Hope, and if the would take a 
personal interest in drafting such young people 
into the adult societies, or lead them to join 
the Good Templars, many would be retained 


some 


SUCCESS 5 


seniors 


secretaries 
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in association with Temperance work who now 
drift away. 
CHRISTMAS CLUBS. 

Many publicans are now working Christmas 
Clubs with great is gratifying to 
know that Temperance workers are becoming 
more and more alive to the value of a little 
counteractive work in this direction. A Christ- 
mas club has been carried on in connection 
with Kensington parish church for many 
years, and Spitalfields parish church has also 
a most club. There is no reason 
why nearly every Temperance society should 
not organise an effort of the kind. Our mis- 
sion halls and schoolrooms are sometimes used 
for far less worthy purposes. 


success. It 


successful 


TEMPERANCE SUNDAY. 

Workers, in making their arrangements for 
the next observance of Temperance Sunday, 
will do well to lay in a stock of carefully 
selected leaflets to be placed on the seats in 
the various places of worship. In some pulpits 
the references to the Temperance question are so 
very slight and casual that the ‘‘dear hearers” 
do not gather much as to the real 
and objects of the Temperance movement. 
it is an excellent plan to arrange for a 
public meeting on the Monday night. An 
effort of this kind immediately following 
Temperance Sunday often serves a most use- 
ful purpose, 


claims 


**OUR OWN DISTRICT.” 
Some of us are pretty familiar with the 
state of the Temperance question in the next 
parish but one, and yet remain sadly ignorant 
respecting our own immediate neighbourhood. 
A few facts about one’s own district, such as 
how many licensed houses there are in the 
parish, how many hours in a week they are 
open for business, contrasted with the number 
of Temperance societies at work in the 
parish, and the hours in which they transact 
business, will throw a flood of light upon 
the utter inadequacy of the present methods 
of Temperance propaganda to overtake the 
drink evil. 

‘“THE MEN FROM THE FRONT.” 

Our returned soldiers ought to be made use 
of during the ensuing winter’s campaign. 
The Temperance men who have gone through 
the South African war have had many thrilling 
experiences, and their personal testimony as 


to the value of total abstinence cannot fail 
to be most helpful. Some of the men are 
excellent speakers, otherg recite and sing 


most creditably, and, as soldiers were neve1 
popular than at the present time, 
Temperance workers will do well to make 
the most of the men this winter. 


more 
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WORD AND WORK 


The Royal Albert Orphan Asylum. 


A HE Royal Albert Orphan Asylum for Father- 
| less Children was founded in 1864 as a 

memorial to the Prince Consort. Her 

late Majesty Queen Victoria, who was 
the patron for thirty-four keen 
interest in its welfare, and, in 1867, laid the 
foundation stone of the large hall. Its present 
patron is His Majesty the King, and its presi- 
dent His Royal Highness the Duke of Con. 
ht. The asylum is situated on the highest 


years, took a 


naug 


point of the Chobham Ridges, and is surrounded 
on all sides by the breezy moor and pine woods, 
for which the locality is famous. The institution 


receives, feeds, clothes and educates necessitous 
fatherless and orphan boys and girls from all parts 
of the United Kingdom and of all denominations, 
Since its foundation more than 1,600 children have 
received the benefits offered by the 
institution, and at the present time 
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including boots and shoes, is made, under in- 
struction, by themselves in their own workshops. 
According to the report of His Majesty’s inspector 
of schools, the instruction given in elementary 
subjects has reached a very high standard, writing, 
spelling, and composition being commended, and 
arithmetic regarded as beth intelligent and ac- 
curate. Satisfaction was expressed with other 
subjects, among them being geography, grammar, 
and drawing. ‘The drill of the children is remark- 
able for its precision. The greatest interest is taken 
in the welfare of the children in the provision 
of extensive playgrounds. The boys have a band 
of their own, the performances of which reflect 
great credit upon all associated with it. The 
charity is worked with the utmost economy, and 
is doing in a quiet and unostentatious way a 
useful work. The resident 


really good and 








There are one hundred and thirty-four 


Se ee 





i Co,, Ltd.) 
boys and sixty-six girls being maintained and 
educated. A sound education is given, with 
careful religious teaching on Protestant princi- 


ples. The boys, in addition to general education, 
are taught various trades, such as tailoring and 
boot-inaking, whilst the girls are trained for house- 
hold duties. All the clothing worn by the children, 











ROYAL ALBERT ORPHAN ASYLUM BAGSHOT 


superintendent is at all times delighted to see 


Visitors. 
Life’s Vicissitudes: A Test of Character. 


You pick up two stones lying near the sea- 
They not only 
formation, but 


shore and only a few yards apart. 
belong to the same geological 
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have been splintered from the same rock. One 


Is ri 


gezed, made up of sharp, uneven angles, and 
irregular, broken surfaces. The other is smooth, 
rounded into an almost perfect sphere, has every 
delicate vein showing, and is polished as on a 
lapidary’s wheel. What is the secret of this con- 
trast? The one had fallen from the cliff and had 
been stranded above high-water mark. It had 
lain for centuries just where it dropped. It had 
undergone no changes and upheavals. The other 
had fallen within reach of the waves, and every 
ebbing and flowing tide had lashed it to and fro 
for year upon year. It had never been left still 
for long, but had been tossed, jostled, ground, 
and polished against the pebbly beach till it took 
that form of comeliness and beauty. So it is 
with many lives. The lives of some seem to 
have fallen to them in pleasant places. Life has 








narcotised, by the lion or the tiger, before they are 
devoured. Probably it is not very acutely, if at 
all,-that the prey of our hideous deep sea friend 
suffers. It is when we come to the awful human 
realities of: which these devastations among the 
lower creatures are the type, when we contem. 
plate the sickening spectacle of ‘“‘man’s inhumanity 
to man,” that we feel we are face to face with 
one of the actual riddles of the Universe. We 
see the cruel conquests of the weaker by the 
stronger, of the poorer by the richer, of the 
righteous by the ungodly. How many are there 
in London, or in any great city, who “prey upon 


their kind”! Outside the light cast hy the 
revelation of Christ, this riddle would be insoluble. 
His Gospel teaches that no assault, not even that 
of death itself, can touch the only important, the 
immortal, part of us; that if we serve God, we 


are invincible. He bids 
us look forward to 

time when this travail 
of a groaning creation 
shall have brought forth 
that ultimate triumph 
of Goodness pretigured 
by the victory of Weak- 


ness on the Cross, 


Led by a Child. 


A FEW years ago the 
headmistress of a large 
day-school in the heart 
of the east end of a large 
Midland manufacturing 
town arranged for some 
of the girls to take part 
in an open-air tableau 
at a flower show. One 
of these children left 
home at noon with un 
kempt hair, ragged, and 
almost shoeless. She was 





THE DEEP-SEA ANGLER (“ PREYING ON THEIR KIND”). 


brought few changes. And the Holy Book says 
of such, ‘* Because they have no changes, there- 
fore they fear not God.” Other lives are “Still 
from one sorrow to another thrown.” They some- 
times say, ‘‘ All Thy waves and Thy billows are 
gone over me.” But what spiritual beauty they 
have won from their tribulations! 


Preying on Their Kind. 

THERE are sadder and more perplexing examples 
of this terrible law than that of the deep-sea 
angler in the picture, who has, overhanging his 
mouth, a movable rod that ends in a _ bright 
light which successfully attracts his victim. The 
deep-sea angler and his kind only obey the bid- 
ding of instinct, uncontrolled by reason. There 


is a mystery in all this seeming suffering in the 
lower grades of creation; but here, at least, the 
pain may be less than we think. Dr. Living 
stone held that even the highly organised animals 


of an African jungle are fascinated, and half 





the daughter of an iron- 
worker, who spent nearly 
all his earnings in drink, 
and whose home was poor and dirty and his chil- 
dren neglected. He saw but little of them and 
cared less. She was washed and dressed by kindly 
hands at the school, and went thence to the 
performance. She proved to be a remarkably 
pretty child, with graceful and engaging manner, 
and she and her little friends won all hearts by 
the way in which they went through their per 
formance. In the course of it a man pointed her 
out to her father. “That's thy wench, Jack.’ 
‘*Nay, it never is,” he replied, and he completely 
failed to recognise her. When the performance 
was over and the children released, she made 
her way to her father, whom her sharp eyes 
had seen in the crowd—and taking him by the 
hand said, “ Daddy.” He could not believe still 
that the fairy-like creature dressed in white and 
with dainty shoes and tossing ringlets was the 
little neglected ragged child he had seen at home. 
When at last he did realise it he could only say, 

This ny wench?” He took her in his arms, 
and carried her proudly up and down the grounds. 
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After giving her tea, he took her into the town more than fifty years. He has never failed in 


and bought shoes and clothing for her with the’ his duties, and, rain or sunshine, he mounts 
money which, on any other Saturday, would the high and narrow winding staircase of 
have gone in drink. He said, **Thou’s never go the old steeple every evening at sunset and 


in rags again while I live.” And she never did. lights the beacon in its lofty perch. 
af) +, ] ; . p 
! He urned ovel a 





aty new leaf from that 
a day, gave up the He was Positive. 
if drink, and became . ae 
I ; Meal THERE are peopie 
— or _ ni who will not be- 
es Getecd Ly ae lieve in miracles of 
; any kind, either of 
= ate r sige nature or of grace, 
spen Li lé ee 


, In reference to the 
house, were spent in 
| wif 1 second they say, 
taking his e ant “TH 4 

This is an age of 
hildren for a walk 


positive science, and 


in the park or in - - 
+} ‘ anything like a sud 
ne country, ane . 
; den change of habits 
a roucder, 
ee must be seen in o1 
ipp rman Watket . 
PI : | der to be believed. 
tie re Ss than the * 
, . Well, such changes 
man who bac . 
h : , are experienced and 
' seemed a hardened , 
l ld seen every day. 
sot whom you wol , . : . 
te _s What Christian 
udged t , 
+4 as Ps worker is there who 
l MaADle of any ‘ 
a “ite cannot quote simple 
response » tender 


testimonies like that 
of a reclaimed Lan- 
cashire drunkard, 


; : who said, ** Religion 
A Church as a 


: has changed my 

Lighthouse. home, my heart, 

St. PHILIP’sS and you can all see 

: Ci CH, Charles it has changed my 
ton, South Carolina, face. I hear some 


of those London 
chaps call them- 


U.S.A., is in many 


ways an interesting 














edifice. It is one of selves Positivists. 

the oldest churches Bless God, I am a 
in the New World, Positivist. I'm posi- 

and is known _ in ST. PHILIP'S CHURCH, CHARLESTON tive God, for 

America us the Christ’s sake, has 

“ Westminster Ab pardoned my _ sins, 

ey £ South Carolina,” for the reason that changed my heart, and made me a new crea- 

within and about its walls so many distinguished — ture.” 

men _ Lie buried, including John C. Calhoun. , 

It is one of the sights of Charleston, and A Blue-moulded Bible. 

strangers are always taken to see it and On the peak or highest ground in Hong-Kong there 

shown its graves and monuments. The most re- is for three months of the year a damp warm fog 

markab! feature of the old church, however, is which causes clothes, boots, and everything to 

t fact that its lofty steeple serves the purpose’ blue-mould. The only way to keep them in 

of a lighthouse, and is used to guide the sea- good order is to use them continually. A friend 

farer and mariner safely into the port of Charles- of the writer has a tell-tale Bible. Covered 

ton. The use of the steeple as a_ lighthouse with black cloth, it shows, if it has not been 

dates back to 1894, when the United States handled for a single day, by the fungus that 

Lighthouse Department succeeded, by dint of grews upon it. 

repeated efforts, in inducing the vestry of the , 

old church to allow a lantern to be placed in Economise Energy. 

the upper storey of the steeple, to be used WHEN we get on in life we find that we must 

as a range light for vessels entering the harbour economise energy for the needs of life, and not 





through the jetties at its mouth. The light is a squander it upon fretting, or bad temper, or things 
very powerful one, and is placed at an altitude of that kind. We get a nervous headache by 
f about one hundred and twenty-five feet above our vehemence about trifles, and this unfits us 


the ground, so that it is easily visible thirty for important duty. And what an amount of 
iniles out at sea. The light is attended to by energy is wasted upon quarrels which might 
the old sexton of the church, Mr. T. J. Riley, have been prevented had a soft answer been 


who has occupied the position of sexton for spoken in the nick of time! We should add the 











THE 


years of life if we acquired the 


energy. 


equivale nt of 


habit of economising 


Always in Pain. 
‘SHE is 
nurse lately described the 
in the hearing of the writer. Those who are strong, 
who say, sometimes with too little gratitude, that 
they never were a day sick in their lives, cannot 
realise what it means to be always in pain. It 
is generally women who may be described in 
this way; and some of them who think that they 
are useless are, as a matter of fact, most useful, 
because they preach sermons without words that 
teach patience and resignation to God's will. 
We talk of courage in the face of death, but it 
may require more courage to continue to — 
when always in pain than to die; and, indeed, 
not the courage that bears and the courage that 
dares one and the same? 


Iways in pain.” In these words a 
condition of her patient 
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THE following is a list of contributions received 
from July ist, up to and including July 3lst, 


QUIVER. 


102. Subscriptions received after this date will 
be acknowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: L. R., Newcastle, 
53.3 Mrs. L., 58.; A Friend, H. B., is. 

For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes An Irish Girl,’ Me, £1, 
and £1; A Friend, H. B., 4s. ; Miss H. and Mrs. 'T., Ber- 
mondsey, 3s. 6d.; KR. H,, zs. The following ee 
have bee *n sent direct: ‘‘ More to follow,” Marlborougu, 
Si n.; A. R., Ais K. M. C., Zi Me. 

For the Children's Country Holidays Fund: 1.B. RA 
£1 10s.; “* An Old Ramsey Reader,” 5s. ; M. Smith, Black- 
heath, 2s. 6d. 

For the Prison Work of the Church Army: B. B., £1 

For the Cripples’ Treat Fund: A. G. Lockett, 10s. 

For the Fresh Air Fund of the Church Pastoral Aid 
Society: Anon., 5s. 


We publish below the Balance Sheet of THr 
QUIVER Waifs’ Fund for the year ending June 30th, 
1902, which shows a balance in hand of £20 Us, 2d, 
towards the keep of our two little protégés for 
another year. The Balance Sheet of THE QUIVER 
Christmas Stocking Fund, which was published 
on page 1136 of THE QUIVER for September, 1901, 
showed a balance in hand of £1 18s. 10d. As this 
fund is now closed the Editor proposes to transfer 
this small balance to THE QUIVER Waifs’ Fund, and 
hopes for the approval of all contributors to the 
fund in this disposal of the surplus of their gifts, 
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Dr Balance Sheet for the Year 
& «2. d, 
To Balance in hand, June 30th, 1901 a oe ee 
Subscriptions received and acknowledged in the 
pages of THE QUIVER since the date of the 
last Balance Sheet es ‘“ -- 1915 0 
£51 0 2 





ending June B0th, 1902. Cr. 
£sd 
3y Amounts paid :— 
Dr, Barnardo\(for maintenance of boy) .. 1600 
Miss Sharman (for maintenance of girl) ... - 150 0 
Balance in hand, June 30th, 1902 ; ; a ae ee 
£51 0 2 





THE QUIVER BIBLE CLASS. 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LESSONS. 


QUESTIONS. 

121. In what way could Moses view the land of Canaan 
from the top of Mount Nebo? 

122, What is ‘known of the place 
buried ? 

123. What words tell us the 
Quote passage. 

124. In what words did Moses remind the people whom 
he had led of God’s purpose in feeding the children of 
Israel with manna? 

125. Quote passage in which Moses warned the people 
of the danger of prosperity. 

126. What description of the promised land did Moses 
give to the people before they passed over the river 
Jordan ? 

127. What did God give to Joshua as the boundaries 
of the land he was to conquer and divide among the 
Israelites ? 

128, What promise of support did God give to Joshua? 
Quote passage 

129. What book was Joshua to study to help him in 
his work ? 

130. In what way did Joshua prepare to take possession 
of the Promised Land ? 

131. What encouragement did the Israelites get from 
the report of the spies who had been sent out into the 
Promised Land ? 

132. By what miracle did God assure the Israelites 
that they should, despite the difficulties through which 
they had to pass, possess the land of Canaan ? 


where Moses was 


greatness of Moses? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 1040. 

109. As soon as the cloud was taken up from the 
Tabernacle the sons of Aaron blew with silver trumpets 
and the pe ople a ome »mbled themselves before the Taber- 
nacle (Numb, x. 2, 3, 11, 12). 

110. Hobab the Midianite, the father-in-law of Moses 
(Numb. x. 29-33), 

lll. By a solemn act of prayer (Numb. x. 35-36). 

112. Grapes of a large size, pomegranates, and figs 
(Numb, xiii, 23-24) 

113. The fact that the Canaanites were a very tall 
people, and that their cities were surrounded by a high 
wall (Numb. xiii. 28). 

ill4. They threatened to stone Caleb and Joshua, who 
had brought a good report, and appointed a captain to 
take them back to Egypt (Numb. xiv. 4, 5, 6; Neh. ix. 17). 

115. They despised the manna with which God fed 
them Numb. xxi. 5-6). 

116. Everyone who had faith to look upon they 
was healed (Numb. xxi. 9). 

117. One of the most ancient war songs in the world 
was then written (Numb. xxi. 17-31, 33-35). 

118. ‘“* Thou _ be perfect with the Lord thy God.” 
(Deut. xviii. 13 ; Matt. v. 48). 

119. God ssaemaal to raise up propbets among His 
people, who should be their guide until the coming of 


serpent 


the Messiah (Deut. xviii. 9, 15-20). 

120. The king was not to be a stranger, 
for horses into Egypt; 
law, and study it all his life (Deut. xvii. 


nor to send 
but he was to write a copy of the 
14-19). 
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BUNYAN’S 


“ CHRISTIAN” 


IN ART. 


By Arthur Fish. 


“ FTNHE Pilgrim’s Progress, wherein are 
Discovered the Manner of His 
Setting Out, His Dangerous 
Journey, and Safe Arrival at 

the Desired Country ”—to give the im- 


mortal work its full title—is doubtless 


CHRISTIAN AT THE CROSS. 
(By David Sett, R.S.A.) 


the most popular book that was ever 
written, next to the Bible. Published 
first in 1678—although it was registered at 
the Stationers’ Hall on December 22nd 
in the previous year—its sales reached to 
the extraordinary number of 100,000 
during the first ten years of its exist- 
ence, the last ten of its author's life. 
Since then who can estimate its sale? 
Countless editions have been published 
in England, and no fewer than eighty- 
four translations into foreign languages 
each with its numerous editions—have 
been made. Before the author died he 
had the gratification of knowing that in 
the New England beyond the seas his 
book had created a sensation, and that 
97% 


it was published in a far better manner 
there than in the Old Country. And 
after more than two hundred years its 
issue still continues. Its charm is still as 
potent, its influence still as great. Penned 
in the prison of Bedford, it has taken 
rank as the greatest prose allegory ever 
written, has delighted readers of all ages 
and ranks the whole world over, and 
has been the joy and solace of untold 
millions. Its author, with a naive con- 
fidence, seemed to anticipate the place 
his book would occupy in the esteem of 


EARLIEST REPRESENTATION OF BUNYAN’S “CHRISTIAN.” 


(Frontispiece from 1680 Edition.) 


his fellow-men, for the last words of his 

* Apology ” are :— 

“ Wouldst thou divert thyself from melancholy ? 
Wouldst thou be pleasant, yet far from folly ? 
Wouldst thou read riddles, and their explanation? 
Or else be drowned in thy contemplation ? 

Dost thou love picking meat? Or wouldst thou see 
A man i’ the clouds, and hear him speak to thee? 
Wouldst thou be in a dream, and yet not sleep? 
Or wouldst thou in a moment laugh and weep? 











CHRISTIAN AND 


Wouldst thou lose thyself, and catch no harm, 

(And find thyself again without a charm? 

Wouldst read thyself, and read thou knowest not what, 

And yet know whether thou art blest or not, 

By reading the same lines? Oh, then come hither, 
And lay my book, thy head, and heart together.” 

Truly it is a wonderful book: written 
in plain, terse language, which is under- 
stood and appreciated by its youngest 
reader, and yet can interest and enthral 
the most critical adult. It is the home- 
liness of it all that gives it its charm: 
human nature is portrayed in all its 
many phases with so close and truthful 
that its influence is irresistible. 
Take the opening scene of the ** dream.” 
The “man clothed in rags,” with ‘a great 
burden on his back,” who, after reading 
his book, *“* wept and trembled.” 

“In this plight, therefore, he went home 
and refrained himself as long as he could, 
that his wife and children should not 
perceive his distress; but he could not 
be silent long, because that his trouble 
increased.” Is it not an experience that 


a force 


APOLLYON 


¢ Stothard, RA.) 


has befallen every man in every age and 
country ?) The trouble and anxiety locked 
up in his heart so that wife and 
children should be spared liis distress ? 
Until at last the fortitude is undermined, 
and with the force of a roaring torrent 
the pent-up trouble bursts forth, and he 
is compelled to let those about him know 
of his mind's trouble. And so all through 
the book: the experiences recounted are 
such as befall us all. and in Christian's 
Pilgrimage and its incidents we read our 
own life’s story. It was this phase of 
the book which so greatly impressed 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and led him to 
say of it: “In every page the book is 
stamped with the same energy of vision 
and the same energy of belief. The 
quality is equally and indifferently dis- 
played in the spirit of the fighting, the 
tenderness of the pathos, the startling 
vigour and strangeness of the incidents, 
the natural strain of the 
and the humanity and 


conversations, 
charm of the 
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BuUNYAN’'S “ CHk 
characters, trivial talk over a meal, the 
dying words of heroes, the delights of 
Beulah or the Celestial City, Apollyon 
or My Lord Hategood, Great-Heart and 
Mr. Worldly - Wiseman, all have been 
imagined with the same clearness, all 
written of with equal guste and precision, 
all created in the same mixed element 
of simplicity that is almost comical, and 
art that, for its purpose, is faultless.” 
Such .a work, with so much _ force 
and individuality, so many characters, 
such varying scenes, so much reality and 


imagery, is at once a most simple and 
most difficult field for the successful 
operations of the _ illustrator. Simple 


inasmuch .as there are close delineations 
of certain characters, difficult in the mere 
impressions that the author has given ef 
vitally important personages and 
Until comparatively recently it 
seem as if great artists had 
the book—perhaps for this very 
reason. And yet there is so much 
splendid material that should apneal to 


more 
scenes. 
would 
avoided 
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ee 
CHRISTIAN AND EVANCELIST. 
(Bu David Scott, R.S.A 
artists; so many dramatic incidents: so 
many scenes that almost appeal for 
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adequate pictorial re- 
presentation. To trace 
the development of the 
illustrated ‘* Pilgrim’s 
Progress” would be too 
great a subject for 
treatment in a few 
pages, and it is pro- 
posed, therefore, to 
confine this article to 
the leading artistic re- 
presentations of the 
central figure of the 
book. 

The first attempt to 
visualise Christian to 
the reader was made 
in the frontispiece to 
the edition of 1680, and, 
as will be seen from our 
reproduction of the cut, 
Christian himself occu- 














Photo: Cassell and Co., Ltd 


RELIEF FROM THE BUNYAN STATUE AT BEDFORD. 


pies but a small share of the page. 
The foreground is occupied by the 
portrait of the dreaming author, 
while in the distant background 
are the subjects of his dream. 
Christian, although small, is vigor- 
ously drawn setting out from the 
City of Destruction with his 
burden on his back. 

In 1681 appeared the first really 
illustrated edition, which contained 
thirteen copper plates—crude and 
ill-drawn. In 1767 there was pub- 
lished an edition illustrated with 
wood -blocks ; these, too, were 
miserable productions, and quite 
unworthy of the book. The 
original frontispiece (of the 1680 
edition) was again utilised, but it 
was considerably weakened by the 
process. It seemed, indeed, as 
though publishers did not consider 
the book, in spite of the great 
demand made for it, worthy of 
adequate illustrations. 

In 1792, however, an attempt was 
made to introduce good pictures 
to the story. Thomas Stothard, 
R.A., one of the most versatile 
and accomplished artists of his 
day, executed a series of pictures, 
and several of these were engraved 
as special plates to an edition pub- 
lished in that year. It cannot be 
claimed for them that they were 
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BUNYAN’S “ CHRISTIAN” 


successful illustrations to the story. 
Stothard brought all the mannerisms of 
into the work, and although 
pictures can fitly be 
they do not in any 
Bunyan’s vigorous text. 
The picture, for instance, representing 
Christian, or rather ‘‘Graceless,” in his 
home in the City of Destruction, although 
a charming representation of an English 
rural family of the time, does not carry 
any conviction that it is the scene 
Bunyan had in his mind, Bunyan’'s 
“man” is ‘clothed in rags,” but in this 
picture of Stothard’s—and, indeed, in the 
very latest edition of the book published 
only last year, with illustrations by Mr. 
E. J. Sullivan—the family represented ap- 
pears to be in very comfortable circum- 
stances, and ‘*‘ Graceless” would seem to be 
a highly respectable member of the com- 
munity. Throughout the series 
of Stothard’s illustrations Chris- 
tian is but a poor realisation of 
Bunyan’s’ character. In the 
scene at the House of Rest, 
where he is welcomed by the 
maidens, he is a mincing rustic 
beau endeavouring to captivate 
the bevy of beauties who stand 
before him in the approved 
Stothardian pose. Afterwards, 
when he is clad in armour, he 
looks a weakling youth who is 
struggling under the weight of 
an enormous helmet. 

This same edition contains a 
number of copper plates by an 
unknown artist, which are on 
the whole comic, as will be seen 
from the one which we _ repro- 
duce. 

Another artist of Stothard’s 
day, Richard Westall, R.A., also 
illustrated an edition of ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” but it was 
not until 1850 that we find the 
book adequately dealt with by 
an illustrator. In ‘that year 
Was published the series of illus- 
trations by David Scott, R.S.A., 
Which ranks far above all its 
predecessors, and which has not 
since been excelled. 

Scott was a man eminently 
qualified to deal with such a 
work. He was himself a dreamer, 
and symbolism and allegory were 
his delights. As a boy he was 


his art 
several of the 
termed “ pretty,” 
way illustrate 


IN ART. I14I 
entranced by that great artistic visionary, 
William Blake; and, like him, he experi- 
enced in later life the chilling pain 
of unappreciated genius. When thirty- 
tive years of age he executed his forty 
illustrations to ** The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
which, engraved in line by his brother, 
William Bell Scott, were published in 
1850. To me they are the most charming 
of all the illustrations to this great work. 
His “Christian” is the embodiment of 
Bunyan’s ideal; each illustration is a 
delightful picture. As in a great deal of 
his other works, there is a daring touch 
of originality which is best exemplified 
in Christian’s ‘‘ burden.” Hitherto the 
artists who had dealt with the subject 
had made the burden a very tangible 
pack, and I have not met with any 
illustration executed since the days of 
Scott in which it is otherwise represented. 





CHR:STIAN AND EVANGELIST. 


(From the Puinting by E. F. Brewtnall.) 








CHRISTIAN AT THE CROSS 


(From the Painting by Savage Cooper.) 


But, as is without doubt, if Christian's 
* burden” was that of his sins and wrong- 
an overloaded conscience, in fact 

why should it be materialised in this 
manner? Scott evidently gave the matter 
great thought, and as a result he made the 
burden transparent to the eye. It is 
represented by a few touches, but the 
man appear the heavily 
laden than in other illustrations. It still 
oppresses him and weighs him down, but 
the drawings suggest the mental rather 
than the physical burden which 
insisted upon by all other artists. 

Thirty-two out of the forty of these 
designs are in the Sunderland Art 
Gallery, and by the courtesy of the 
committee we have been enabled = to 


doings 


less 


does not 


Is so 
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reproduce two of them, so as to 
lay before THE QUIVER 
the direct work of the artist 
rather than the interpretations 
of it by his brother in the pub. 
lished engravings. 

After Scott's edition little at- 
tention was devoted to * The Pil- 
grim’s by artists of 
note for some years. Publishers 
seemed content to re-issue cheap 
editions of earlier indifferent 


readers 


I 1" Zress 


work. A great favourite in this 
respect was one which I have 
before me now, and which was 
published in Halifax in 1841. 
The illustrations are little wood- 
cuts, a little over an __ inch 
ineasurement in their largest 
dimensions. They are full of 
force and vivacity, but contain 
curious ideas in the way of cos- 
tume. 


Coming to recent times, 
we find among the well-known 
illustrators of Bunyan C. A. Doyle, 
Gilbert Thomas, Charles Bennett, 
Selous, Sir F. Noel Paton, and Sir 
John Gilbert —the last of whom 
Was supreme. Next to Scott, | 
should place Gilbert as the most 
successful of the illustrators of the 
live illustrators of our day 

Mr. H. M. Brock, Mr. William 
Strang, Mr. E. J. Sullivan, Mr. R. 
Anning Bell, and Mr. Rhead, have 
essayed to illustrate **The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” but 1 cannot find that 
they have given us anything that 
is an improvement upon their pre- 
decessors. The late Fred Barnard 
Was successful in his characterisations of 
* Hypocrisy,” ** Formalist,” ‘‘ Talkative,” 
and other “types” in the book: but his 
“Christian” is not a success. 

It has been a matter of surprise to 
me in the preparation of this ‘paper 
that so few artists have sought inspira- 


more 


hook. 


tion for paintings in this great work. 
There is so much that lends itself to 
fine rendering in paint, and yet it is 


practically left alone. We reproduce two 
pictures, one by Mr. E. F. Brewtnall, 
R.W.S., Mr. Savage Cooper, 
in Which Christian is introduced. 

In sculpture the representation of 
Christian is practically confined to the 
panels on the Bunyan memorial at Bed- 
ford, one of which is illustrated here. 


and one by 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
HIS VERITABLE SELF 


SOBEL WORCESTER, still 
heavily laden with crape, 
though nearly six months 
had passed since her 
father’s death, and with 

look of settled woe, was 
walking through the vil- 
lage, which lay between hei 
old home and Box House. 

Sad though her mood might be, pleasure 
was stirring at her heart. She expected 
within half an hour to see her esteemed oli 
friend, Mr. Hardroffe, and also Kenred’s mother 
and sisters; and she felt serenely secure of a 
cordial welcome from them all. 

Ken had seen her at once on her return, 
and she and he had been placidly affectionate 
and happy. At all events, they had _ been 
, though perhaps not quite happy. 
A slight sense of a dividing barrier constrained 
them both. Kenred seemed rather abstracted ; 
but he had dutifully asked her to name a day 
for their wedding; and Isobel had complied. 
She merely requested time enough for vetting 























allectionate 


She was rather perplexed at the absence of 
any message from Ken’s father ; 
resolved to feel sure that some 
Since he had not yet been to call 
upon her, she would take the first step aud 

ould call upon the Hardroffes herself. 
ilked through the village she pic 
tured to herself the manner of her reception at 
Box House—the outstretched hand and agree- 


but she wisely 
good reason 


As she W 


able smile of the “ Autocrat.” Only, Isobel nevei 
permitted the use of that title in her presence. 

Leaving the village behind, she passed an 
untidy little front lawn, surrounded by un 
trimmed bushes. Though Mr. Hardroffe was 
parting with his ancestral domain, he had not 
yet received payment, and cash was as_ short 
as ever at Box House. Isobel glanced right 
and left, with a sense of pity. Then she 
rang the bell, and was shown into the small 
drawing room. 

The girl disappeared, and Isobel stood 
waiting. Alison and her sisters were out, but 
Mr. and Mrs. Hardroffe were in. Isobel ex- 
pected them to appear with all speed ; but they 
did not. 

A verandah ran round this side of the house, 
both drawing-room and = dining-room 
into it by means of French windows. The 
drawing-room window stood open; and Isobel 
moved towards it, that she might look out. 

She became aware of the 
proceeding from the dining-room, and sli 
conjectured that the 
window was open also, The voices at first 
were subdued, but suddenly one of the two 
rose loud and clear: 

“You're a fool, my dear —a fool, to cocker 
up Ken and his nonsense! I tell you, he can't 
afford it. If the girl had kept her money—well 
and good, I’d have said nothing against it. 
As things are, she had no 
him to his engagement. No right whatever.” 

The angry tones died in wrathful mutterings. 
Isobel stood, dazed and confounded, absolutely 
unable to stir. The vision of extended hands 


| welcoming smil 


openins 


sound of voices 


carelessly Cining-room 


business to hold 


es died sudden death. 
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There was a fresh outburst in 
something unheard by the listener. 


response to 


“Don’t know! Then you ought to know. 
Go and see her! No, I’m not going to see 
her. What should I go for? Hey? Go your- 


self, if you choose. If Ken marries her, he does 
it without my consent. That’s all.” 

Isobel was rallying from her bewilderment. 
Her pale face took a louk of resolution. She 
moved forward, without hesitation and without 
haste, passed through the open window into 
the verandah, walked a few paces, reached the 
other open window, and entered. 

There she paused, confronting the speaker. 
Mrs. Hardroffe sat in an easy-chair, pallid and 
anxious, Isobel’s “friend” strode about, fierce- 
eyed, angrily gesticulating, talking in raised tones. 
In one moment the scales fell from Isobel’s 
eyes, and her hero descended from his pedestal. 

The “Autocrat,” at sight of her, stopped 
speaking, and Mrs. Hardroffe’s lips fell apart 
with dismay. Isobel was by far the least out- 
wardly disturbed. 

“T beg your pardon for coming,” she said 
composedly ; “but I was in the drawing-room, 
and I could not help hearing what was said. 
It seemed best to tell you so at once.” 

Mr. Hardroffe stared blankly. He had wished 
Isobel to know what he felt. He had even 
declared that he would not mind if she did 
overhear, when his wife warned him of her 
vicinity. But a light curl of disdain in her lips, 
and a certain respect for her opinion, kept him 


silent. He shifted uneasily from one foot to 
the other, and Mrs. Hardroffe murmured an 
apology. 

“Of course, I was not meant to hear,” 


observed Isobel. “But as I could not avoid 
doing so, it is perhaps just as well that I did. 
I wish now to understand my position clearly. 
Dear Mrs. Hardroffe, it is not you—I see that. 
Mr. Hardroffe has some objection to my marry- 
ing Ken.” She looked straight at him. ‘“ Pray 
explain.” 


An indistinct growl came in reply. Two 
words—“ Can’t afford ”"—were audible. 
“T see. You mean, now that I am not so 


rich as you expected me to be, you would wish 
Ken to give me up, and to marry someone with 
money.” There was a gleam in her eyes. “ That 
is not very admirable. Still, you might have 
told me frankly, instead of leaving me to learn 
it like this.” 

Another incoherent growl. The “ Autocrat” 
tried to pull himself together, without much 
success. 

“Tt was rather absurd, perhaps, but really I 
was under the delusion that you wanted me 
for Ken for my own sake, not merely for the 
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sake of my money. That was a mistake, 
evidently. However, I will tell Ken that he is 
free. I offered him his freedom six months 
ago. I shall not give him the choice now.” 

“My dear Mrs. Hardroffe said depre- 
catingly. 

Isobel came forward to kiss her. 

“No; I know. It would not be your wish, 
And Ken has behaved most honourably. No 
one can blame him. But on the whole—this 
may be for the best.” 





Another mumble, out of which Isobel 
deciphered—“ Miserable pittance—deceived all 
round——” 


She faced him, erect and ladylike. 

“There was no deception. My dear father 
never deceived anyone in his life. He did not 
know—did not understand. It was J who 
always kept him from looking into his busi- 
ness affairs.” 

“Ken has to 
wrathfully. 

“You have wished him to marry enough money 
for the purchase of Hardroffe. That is clear 
enough now. I did not before understand that 
I was to be a mere item in the bargain.” 

The “Autocrat” blustered, and again Isobel 
stopped to kiss his wife. 

“Do not distress yourself,” she whispered. 
“T am sure Ken has never seen things in that 
light. But perhaps he has been a victim too 
—as I have. The break-off may really be 
better for both of us—better for all parties. 
Good-bye; I shall see you again soon. Ken 
and I must always be friends.” 

Then once more she faced Mr. Hardroffe. 

“Will you kindly leave me to tell Ken my- 
self that he is at liberty?” she said with quiet 
dignity. “It is wiser that a third person 
should not interfere. After what has passed 
to-day, the engagement, of course, cannot go 
on. Good-bye. I will let myself out.” 


consider——” began the other 


Isobel walked swiftly away, not looking 
behind. She was very angry, despite her 


restrained manner; much disappointed in her 
friend, determined never to 
become the wife of Ken. 


quondam and 


CHAPTER XIX. 


PUT ANEW TO THE TEST. 


A \HE immediate effect upon Will was 
‘ nothing short of magical. When Mrs. 
Linnet returned, she found him alert 

and eager, his face illuminated, his 

whole air expressive of renewed vitality. He 
devoured Nannie with hungry glances, and 
could not contain his delight. “Ave you sure 
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it is real?” he asked again and again. “I don’t 
know how to believe it. You to be mine 
—my It seems impossible.” 

Then he would laugh deliriously, tears suffus- 
Sometimes a sense of almost awe 


own ! 


ing his eyes. 
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depended upon Will. Her life could proceed 
happily apart from his; while his, apart from 
hers, would fade and die. 

“Don’t love me too much, Will,” she said 
wistfully. “I’m not worth it.” 


“*Nannie!’”—p. 1147 


crept over Nannie. It seemed too pitiful that 
loved another, should so dominate 
this sensitive, impressionable nature that at a 
word from her he would totter to his grave or 


she, who 


would return to life. She felt solemnised by 
his rapture at possessing—not her love, but 
merely her outward self. For all the while, 


though after a kind and sisterly fashion she 
cared for him, yet her happiness in no wise 


“T wonder if you guess one-thousandth part 
of what you are to me!” he answered. 

That night he slept peacefully, the first time 
for many weeks; and in the morning he was, 
to all outward appearance, a different creature. 
Every glance spoke of high spirits. He drove 
over early to Sunnysyde, for a glimpse of 
Nannie; and he made her promise to go and 
see him in the afternoon. 
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She offered no difficulty. Having given her- 
self to the task of saving Will’s life, she would 
do it thoroughly. 

She was so constituted that to render another 
happy meant, for the time, happiness also to 
herself—that to save the life of another 
for the time, fresh life to She 
not always distinguish in between 
altruistic and personal joy. 

Yet even she did not deceive herself on 
point. She knew that she loved, not Will, but 
Ken, with the love which ought to belong 
to married life; and imagined that she 
knew bow much of self-denial was meant by 
that future which had marked out for 
herself. 

In reality, it was out of the question that 
she should, at this preliminary standpoint, grasp 
one tithe of the strain of a whole lifetime 
devoted to a husband for whom she cared only 


was, 
herself. could 


herself 


one 


she 


she 


with such compassionate kindness as may be 
felt by a nurse for a patient. No doubt many 
a happy married life has with love no 
one side ; and, not seldom, 


begun 
greater, at least on 
. grave of buried hopes has lain at the found- 
ation of such a life. But the circumstances 
here were peculiar. Nannie’s love for Kenred 
was vivid, while her disappointment was’ receut. 
She was of a stronger nature than Will; there- 
fore she could not hope ever to look up to him. 
Moreover, her character type which 
means great persistency in affection. These 
ijacts were likely to militate against their future 


was of a 


happiness. ‘ 
On the other hand, her aim in 
herself to Will was pure and noble. 


betrothin « 
She did 


it for his sake and his mother’s, not-for her 
wen. She had prayed for guidance, though 
perhaps she had not with sufficient patience 
waited for it. She was well trained in ways 


of self-repression and endurance. It might be 
that she would have strength to carry out her 
programme to the end unfalteringly, even if 
that end should lie forty or fifty years ahead. 
No doubt, the risk was considerable; greater 
than Nannie realised. 
At first everything went smoothly. The rebound 


from Will’s prostration to comparative health, 


delight, and his boyish expression 
She could 


into 


his supreme 
of it, all helped to brace 


future 


he r up. 
W hile 


hardly fear for the looking 


that radiant face. It seemed worth while to do 

nything, to bear anything, if thereby she 
could make one person so intensely happy. 

And for herself—at least she would be less 

lerst she would have plenty to do 

mind bent upon restoring Will, sh 

Imost—not quite—to banish recollec- 





n. She could think caliniy of his 
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She could even let Will 
talking of 
though it was to be deferred till Will should 
be fairly strong. 

So passed a 
to Nannie they seemed like weeks. 


approaching wedding. 


amuse himself by theiv wedding, 


many, though 
Will was 


apparent 


few days; not 


returning by and bounds to 

health; and the boy was fast into 

manhood, under these conditions. He 

became eager and masterful in his craving for 

more and more of her 

faint dread began to stir in her, “ Would she 
t 


o stand this always!” Yet the 


leaps 
growing 
new 


society ~ and a 


be able doubt 


seldom lasted. He was so easily satisfied, so 
quickly soothed, and his very raptures were 
still so juvenile, that Nannie could only laugh 


aud yield. 

Barely a week had Nannie 
became the fiancée of Will Linnet; and as yet 
the news had hardly spread beyond their own 
family cirele. 

Will had been over to Sunnysyde incessantly ; 
but this morning, for once, he was unable to come, 
and she had been glad to hear it. She wanted 
a few quiet hours in which to arrange her ideas. 
Will’s upon her time threatened to 
become exacting. There was something of the 
spoilt invalid in him, together with real good- 
ness and nfuch patience under suffering. 

Nannie had wandered into the garden, and 
was enjoying herself among the flowers. It 
was a late October day, sweet and fresh. She 
had thrown a light shawl round her shoulders ; 
and she strolled along a pretty border of mixed 


Michaelmas daisies 


passed since 


designs 


autumn blooms, including 


and a few geraniums—thinking pensively she 
was “glad—glad—Will could be so happy.” 


a only he would leave 
just for a day 

strong, broke upon her 
which at its best had a 
not Miss Beaumont’s, 
A thrill shot through 


knew the 


Then, with a_ sigh, 
me alone sometimes 

A footfall, firm and 
Not Will's, 


touch of feebleness ; 


musings. 
and 
which was slow and old. 
before she turned; and 
Hardrofle was coming. 

? 
smooth gravel, and 


Nannie she 


calse. Ken 


He strode fast over the 


made a short eut across the lawn. Nannie 
wondered why he should have appeared. Why 
just now, when she was able to forget him 
a little? Did he want to say good bye once 
more before his wedding! She was so weary 
of these good-byes. Not “one farewell, and 
that for ever,” but over and over again. It was 


cruel. He ought to have kept away. 

He looked well and bright as he hastened 
up, and a smile played round his lips. Coulc 
it be that he had heard of her engagement, and 
had felt at liberty to call—perhaps to congratu- 
late her? 
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“Nanni and a world of feeling underlay 
the word—"I am here again—at last ! 

She held out a quiet hand. ‘* How do you 
do?” she said 

Her manner evidently disappointed him. 

“You do not understand, but you will,” he 
said. “ You will directly. Come this way, where 
we shall not be interrupted. I have something 
to say to you. Is that shawl warm enough? 


What an 


have obeyed 


Well—come, then. 
age it 1s met! But I 
you, and ‘have kept away till 


You look blue. 
since we 


do you remember 


what you said /—till Isobel should give me up 
of her own will. Not because of anything 


that passed between us that day; but entirely 
of her own free will. She now, 
and I am free to ask if you will be my wife.” 
She walked on 
away. He was 


has done so 


Nannie was as cold as ice. 
mechanically, her face turned 
hurt to find no quicker response ; but he thought 
bewildered by the suddenness of his 
nd at first Nannie actually could 


she was 
appearan¢ eC. 
not speak. The opened pathway was so full 
of light ; the barrier in her way was sc terrible. 
If she had but acted ‘less hastily if she had 
but insisted on a few weeks’ delay—if she had 
her liberty until at least 
These thoughts 


She knew that she ought 


Ken was 
wildly up. 
him at once, 


but kept 
rushed 
to tell 


married 


ought to prevent his saying more; but her 
throat was contracted, her lips were dry, and 
words refused to come. 

‘Perhaps you think I am in too great haste 
But how can I wait? No one need know, 
just at present. Isobel saw my father two o1 
three days ago, and he—showed his temper 


He let her know his objections to our marriage, 


and that seems; to have opened her eyes. | 


saw her yesterday, She explained how it had 
come about, and said she knew now bow little 
she cared to marry. She would have done so 
for my sake, but for what my father said. 
And then she half taxed me with feeling much 
as she did—and asked if 1 would really mind. 
And [—well, I treated her like an old friend, 
und made a clean breast of the whole. She 
blamed m¢ or not telling her before, and sail 
was tl <ful matters had gone no further 

We shook hands, and parted by mutual con- 
sent. She particularly told me not to put off 
speaking to youn, and—here lam! Nannie—will 
you 1 yom 

SI] ] hand away. . 

‘It is to ite.” she Whispered. 

‘How What can you mean / 

“T hav been engaged for a week—to Will 
Linnet 

“Will Linnet That sickly boy ! Impossible ! 
You are jesting. You—to marry a Linnet! 
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look like 


ill—was 


faintly. “Do I 
s true. He has been 
because I would not have him. 
I thought— 


Naunie 
jesting t It 
dying, they said, 
And you were going to be married. 
if I could make him happy——” 


“But, Nannie, listen! The thing is prepos- 
Ken. “It’s out of 


terous. It can’t be,” cried 

the question. Marry Will Linnet out of pity, 
while you and [——Don’t you see? You must 
break it off at once.” 

“And be the cause of his death.” 

“Young men don’t die so easily.” 

“Not strong men of your sort.” 

“Then he bas the less business to think of 
marrying. A fellow with one foot in the grave ! 
It would be iniquitous.” 

“T have given my word, Ken. 
she said in a low voice. 

“ But this is folly—absurdity ! Forgive me, 
but it What have your friends 
been about to allow it? You are young and 
unselfish—-but think what it really means. The 
1 must 


spoke 


I am pledged,” 


can't go on. 


very idea is enough to drive one mad. 
speak to Mr. Linnet.” 
Nannie of Will’s face as 
seen it one week earlier—pallid, 
sunken—and of the same now, 
Had she courace 
She dared not take 
thought was 
Tears 


A vision swept ovet 
she had 
hollow, 
radiant with reviving health. 


face 


to sign his death-warrant ? 
the step. And to ask time for 
impossible. Delay must mean defeat. 
came fast, but she spoke steadily 

“No: you must 
hear. It 
want me still 
not right. [ 
heart and kill his 
myself.” 

“You don’t mind breaking my heart !” 

“You are of stronger stuff. You will not li 
down and die. Will is different. It would Le 
inhuman of me—after this past week—to draw 


Will must not 
make no difference. He would 
I don’t know what is right or 
know I break Will's 


mother, just to please 


not speak ; 
’ 
could 


only can't 


back. I can’t do it.” 
“It's awfully rough on us both,” groaned 
Ken. 


He would not yield yet. He tried arguments, 
entreaties, expostulations—in vain. 
tirm. “Perhaps in a way you are right,” shi 
said sadly. “But it is a question of lift 
and death for Will. I have set myself to the 
work of saving his life, and I cannot draw bie! 
It is too late. It has to be. 


Nannie stood 


now. And you 
are making it—oh, so hard—for me to do my 
duty.” 

‘Can it be your duty r 

“Yes,—now. Now that I have gone so far. 


If I had known a week ago—but 
ind it is too late I 
have 


I did got; 
must go on with what f[ 


begun, 
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He gave in at last sorrowfully. 

“Then there’s no more to be said, I suppose. 
It seems to me that you are doing wrong in the 
hope of good coming from it. But—one sees 
that it’s not for your own sake. Will you 
promise me one thing—no, two things?” 

“What are they?” 

“Promise that you will not marry him in 
less than a year from to-day.” 

She shook her head. “I can't. I have 
promised him already that it shall not be long.” 

“Make it as long as possible. Nannie, I 
implore of you not to be in a hurry. And—if 
anything causes you to change your mind—if 
you should decide not to carry this out—you 
will send for me?” 

“There would be no need,” with a faint 














‘**And that I know to be useless.’” 


smile. “You would hear. But—I shall not 
decide that.” 

Hg made a low sound of remonstrance. 

“No steadily. “You must stay away, 
and keep my secret, and forget me.” 
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“ You to think that possible!” He held her 
hands in a firm grasp. “God bless you!” he 
faltered. “There is no one like you in the 
world. God bless you, Nannie!” 

“O! Ken—go!” she sobbed. If only he had 
been angry, it would have been easier to bear, 


CHAPTER XxX. 


OLAVE’S SOLICITUDE. 


“ 


CAN’T stand seeing that young thing 
deliberately sacrifice herself—and for no 
good,” declared Olave Stephenson. 

“It is rather risky work, my dear, 
to interfere in matrimonial matters.” Mrs, 
Stephenson was a cautious old lady. 

“T know. One is apt to get one’s own fingers 
burned. I think Tl chance that, for once. 
She is such a good little creature, and she 
doesn’t see. She ought to see. If I could give 
her the tiniest hint——” 

“But, my dear—— 

“For Kenred’s sake, if for no other 
reason, it would be a charity. [| 
always thought there was soinething 
brewing in that direction, and | 
know it now. If you 
had seen his _ face 
when I spoke of 
‘Miss Blunt and 
young Linnet——’” 

“No two people 
could be worse 
matched.” 

“Everybody says 
sO. And in _his 
state of health—be- 
sides; she doesn’t care 
for him. Ken's little 
finger is more to her 


”» 


than young Linnet’s 
whole body. Some 
say she is marrying 
for money. Stuff and 
nonsense! She’s not 
that sort; and she 
has plenty of _ her 
own. I always have 
suspected some quix- 
otic absurdity on her 
part, and now I see 


—p. 1150, it.’ 


“You see what?” 

“She is marrying him to save his life. I’ve 
dragged an admission from Mrs. Linnet. She 
didn’t mean to let it slip; but I was one too 
much for her—took her by surprise. And my 
talk yesterday with that vulgar little Lottie 
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Linnet has finished it off. I say it is a wicked 
shame. 
“My dear, pray be careful.” 
“T’ll be prudence personified. 
ought to understand. Lottie Linnet hadn’t a 
notion how much she was betraying. She is a 
perfect sieve, and I drew her on systematically. 
Of course, I took good care not to let her see 
how far I was enlightened. And now I’m off 
to Sunnysyde. Wish me well through, please.” 
“To Sunnysyde this drenching afternoon ?” 
“That’s the beauty of it. Nobody else will 
be there, and I shall get Mise Blunt to myself. 
If only I can dispose of the elderly companion 
—and I think I shall be equal to that. The 
Timothy would be in 
I'll clothe myself in 


But Miss Blunt 


carriage !---no, indeed. 


fits at the bare suggestion. 


india-rubber, and brave the elements. Don’t 
you know that I never take cold ¢” 

It was Nannie’s weekly “at home” afternoon, 
and for once nobody had appeared. Miss 


Beaumont had disappeared with a sick head- 
ache; and Nannie, comfortably making up her 
mind that callers were impossible, had settled 
down to a book. She was not in the mood for 
company. What a good thing that the day had 
turned out She tried to be unconscious 
of relief in the certainty that Will would not 
be allowed to come. 

But before she had read many chapters of 
her tale the bell sounded, and “ Miss Stephen- 
son” was announced. 

“To come in such weather! That 7s a proof 
of friendliness,” Nannie smilingly said. 

“Weather doesn’t affect me, and I have left 
a cartload of wraps in the hall. How do you 
do, Miss Blunt? How is Miss Beaumont? Ah, 


wet ! 


poor thing, I'm sorry !” “ Glad,” corrected a 
little voice within. 

“Do sit down near the fire and dry your 
boots,” urged Nannie. 


“They are all right. I'm an adept at keeping 


myself dry.” 


She settled herself easily into the offered 
chair, and plunged into chit-chat. It would not 
do to approach her main point too hastily. 
Better to wait till after tea. By that time no 
risk of other callers could’ exist. She exerted 
herself to be entertaining, and won some hearty 
laughter from Nannie—rather to Nannie’s own 


surprise, since she had never in her life felt less 


disposed beforehand for merriment. 

‘You poor little thing, you did look sad 
when I came in,” thought .Olave, voicelessly 
add ing her companion. “A good laugh 
wont do you any harm. But you shall have 
50 etning eis presently.” 

They had their tea together, enjoying cake 
and crumpets to an accompaniment of chatter. 
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Once the front-door bell rang again, and a 
slight shadow swept over Nannie’s face. Could 


it be that Will had persuaded his mother to 
send him in the carriage ? 

“T hope not,” she said involuntarily to her- 
self. She hardly felt as if she could stand 
more of Will at this moment, had had 
so much of him lately. One day of complete 
immunity would be a comfort. 

But when she should be his wife—what then ? 

She grew rather white with the stab of that 
question. 

“But he will be my husband, and it will 
be my duty—always,” she said bravely. “I 
shall get used to it.” 

Olave’s next words came with something of a 
shock. 

“ Have you seen Ken Hardroffe lately ?” 

“Not very lately.” What could have made 
Olave ask this question? Nannie found it 
difficult to control her face perfectly. 

“T have. He did not look well, or happy.” 

“Tm sorry.” 

“So am IL. 
round. People 
losing Isobel. 
is that.” 

“No,” in a low voice was all she could say. 

“Do you?” pointedly. 

Nannie attempted no reply, and Olave drew 
her chair a trifle nearer. 


she 


He’s a capital fellow—good all 
say he is downhearted about 
Somehow, I don’t quite think it 


“Of course I have no right to hazard an 
opinion,” she remarked. “ But—if you will let 
me say so, Miss Blunt, I never was more 


amazed in my life than when I heard of your 
engagement. If it had been—you and 
Kenred 

Nannie pulled herself together with an effort, 
and smiled. 

“* What 
thing ?” 

o I assure 


could make you think of such a 


been 1 
at the 


I should not saave 
that! I was, 


you, 
the least surprised at 
other.” 

Nannie leant a little to one side, and pullel 
straight the side-table. “I hardly 
think you know Will—very 
well yet.’ 

“T've not seen much of him, certainly. He 


cloth on a 


you know my 


looks awfully sickly, poor fellow. 

“He is not very But 
much better the last month.” 
this his Olave 


strong. much better, 
since 


“ITs 


photograph, and scanned it critically, 


likeness ?’ took up a 


“Taken 
lately ?” 
wh fe 
There was a 
dered from the photograph to Nannie’s face. 
“People feel ditlerently on such questions,” 


pause; and QOlave’s eyes wan- 
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she observed. “But if this were shown to me 
as a stranger, I should have said decidedly 


that such a man has business whatever to 
think of marrying.” 

Nannie smiled. “But if I 
him as he is?” 

“That doesn’t necessarily make it 
him.” 

After another little break, Nannie spoke with 
a touch of gentle dignity. “Perhaps we had 
better not discuss the question. I can hardly 
expect other people to see exactly as I do.” 


no 
im willing to take 


right for 


“You think me meddlesome. For once [ll 
risk the accusation.” Olave’s laugh had an 
unwonted touch of nervousness. “ The fact is, 
Miss Blunt, I like you; and I don't like to 
see you throwing yourself away uselessly. We 


are not intimate friends; but I’m _ interested 
in you, and in Ken. I’ve been pondering over 


things, and I can’t feel happy to let you go 
without a word of warning.” 

“Why should you imagine me to be ‘throw 
ing myself away’? And why ‘ 


on 


usclessly’ /” 


“Two questions. Weighty ones, both. In 
answer to the first—perhaps it seems to me 


pretty well impossible that any human being 
should prefer Will Linnet to Ken Hardroffe. 
Ah!” thought Olave, as the pale face 
grew a degree paler. “And in the 
second, ‘Why uselessly?’ I may be mistaken 
—though I know I’m not” (to herself), “ but | 
have an idea that you are dving it for the sake 
of Will Linnet’s health. And that I know to be 
useless.” 
Nannie’s lips }arted with a look of surprise. 
* Nobody know,” she said, making thus 
an unconscious admission. 
“Tm not free to say much, and I don’t want 


answer to 


can 


to make mischief. But could you not ask 
Mrs. Linnet point-blank—eractly what it was 
that the London doctors said to her about her 


son?” Qlave spoke with slow impressiveness. 
“Make her tell you fully. Don’t le put off. 
You have a right to hear the whole, if anyone 
has.” 

“Mrs. Linnet cid tell me. The doctors said 
he could not recover, unless he could be made 
liuppy. And— 

“And you thought you would do it! But 


ask her—ask her. Bring her to the point, and 
have out the whole truth. If I’m not egregiously 
mistaken, nothing will life —and 
knows it. I believe she /nows that nothing ean 
drag out his life many years 

“But if IT am willing to do my best for 


save his she 


hins 
“What is the use—if his state is hopeless !” 
“IT don’t know that it is” (gravely), 
“Doctors do not really know. And if they 


OvlVveF? 
did—I cannot see that it would make aay 
difference now. I am promised. I have given 
my life to him for so long as he needs it. 


If he only lasts a few years, those years may 
be made happy. IL must do what I to be 
my duty. 


see 


Olave stooped suddenly to kiss the ventle 
face. She was not much given to kissing. 

‘You are very brave,” she said, “und I ad- 
iuire you for it. Not that I think you are right, 
Married life means a great deal more than 
benevolence to somebody in bad health. And 
there are questions of the future involved, 


People ought to look forward. it isn’t easy, | 
suppose, for you to get free; and his relatives 
might say that it killed him. I think JZ would risk 
that, in your place. If he and you were every- 
thing to each other—why, it might worth 
while for you to marry! But as things are--—’ 
She left her 
guod-bye. 
Outside, in pelting rain, she murmured—‘* | 
resolution develops into 


be 


sentence incomplete, and said 


wonder how soul 
obstinacy ?” 

But she did not know that 
“His relatives might say that it killed him’”- 


had undone any impression made by her remous- 


her own words— 


trance. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A QUESTION ANSWERED. 


A \ HREE mouths had passed since Nannie 

| first became engaged to Will; and a 

good deal had happened in those three 
months. 

‘or one thing, Ken’s regiment had been 

moved, and was quartered in Treland. He had 


just been home for short leave of absence, but 


Nannie and he had not met. Isobel Worcester, 
after the rupture of her had 
yuitted the neighbourhood ; and up to the close 
of the year little was known of her movements. 
Early in January, however, a report reached 
Nannie that Isobel treaty with the 
owner of her old home for the purchase of the 
and a res of land. Plainly her 
By this time Hardroffe 
belonged entirely to the Linnets. 


engagement, 


Was in 


lew ac 
up. 


house 
affairs were looking 


All through the quarter of a year Wil! had 
sellom missed coming daily to Sunnysyde. 
Attacks of illness often recurred; and Nanne 
could not thus far flatter herself that her action, 
if it had saved his life, had restored him to 
health. 

Both she and Mrs. Linnet tried to look upon 
him as improving; but anybody watching with 


unbiased eyes might have questioned whether 


true advance had taken place. The excitement 
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of winning Nannie, which at first acted as a 
powerful stimulant, seemed to lose power. 

He looked as fragile as ever; his nights were 
broken; he suffered much. Yet his spirits 
at least when she was with him, to 
gay; and her difliculty often was 
expected. 


appeared, 
be gene rally 


to respond as he 


For Nannie was not gay. A perpetual weight 
lay upon her. ‘ 

So long as Ken had been engaged to Isobel, 
so long as he was utterly out of her reach, it 


easier—not, indeed, to forget, but 
loss with courage and resignation. 
now was infinitely harder. Ken 
longing for her; and only 


had been far 
to accept her 
[he struggle 
was free, he was 
Nannie’s own action had raised a barrier between 


them, a barrier which he had declared ought 
not to be allowed to stand. 
It was natural that he should feel so; but 


Nannie could not take that view. 

Had she acted less hastily, had she remained 
free but a few days longer, then indeed nothing 
would have induced her to sacrifice herself to 
Will, to throw up all her hopes of happiness 
with Ken. But she had acted hastily; she had 
allowed herself to raise Will’s hopes, to trans- 
form life for him. To tell him now that she 
could no longer be his seemed to her to savour 
of a cruelty impossible under the circumstances. 
Had she never become engaged to him, he miglit 
by this time have begun to rally from his 
despair. Yow to throw him over could mean 
nothing less than administering his death-blow. 

Through all doubtings she saw this clearly, 
all the more clearly since Olave’s call; and she 
clung resolutely to the determination that, come 
What might, nothing should induce her to sacri- 
fice Will’s only hope of recovery for the sake 
of her 

If it were 


to make Wil 


own happiness. 


in her power to keep Will alive, 
l’s mother happy, though at heavy 


personal cost, surely that was her duty, and she 
would carry it out 

Yet Olave’s suggestion had given her a shock 
Could such a thing be as that Mrs. Linnet had 


deliberately deceived her—that she was pur- 
suing a shadow, that she was spoiling her own 
that of Kenred al 


life, and pe aiso, for an 
ild not be attained? It 


rhaps 
end that cot seemed 


Impossible, 


Mrs. Linnet and Will were due next day to 
spend a week at Sunnysyde. She had been 
lreading the week .as much as Will had been 


looking forward to it. 

The first three days went smoothly, and Will 
va high spirits; but on the afternoon of 
the fourth day another mood had possession of 
him. Mrs. Linnet out: and Nannie found 
him alone, hanging listlessly over the fire. 


Was In 


was 


Honowr. I1gi 
“Not well, Will?” she 
“Oh, usual. A fellow 

can’t always keep up, you know. My mother 

never can bear me to give in, except when I’m 

alone with her. She always tells me to be bright 

with you. But you don’t mind, do you, Nannie # 

I may be my natural self sometimes—even if it 

does mean a fit of the blues?” 

“T would rather have you your natural self 
always. What has brought on the ‘blues’?” 
“Nothing.” He scanned her face wistfully. 

“How if things are all a delusion? What if | 

am to die, instead of marrying you !” 
“Don’t talk nonsense, Will.” 
“Why—nonsense? It might be. I wonder 

sometimes if that is why you keep putting me 
off and off, when I beg and beseech you to fix 

a day. Perhaps it is that, in your heart of 

hearts, you expect me to die soon—never to get 

really well.” 
She murmured a remonstrance. 


usked kindly. 


much the same as 


He went on, 
not heeding : 

“Anyhow, | want you to know how awfully 
happy you have made me these three montli- 
They have been the best of my whole life. And 
lately I have had the joy of feeling that you 
really do care for me. Not so much yet as | 
| daresay you never will—«uite 
My one trouble 


do for 
but still, real caring, real love 
used to be that you only consented to have me 
out of kindness. But nobody now could see 
your dear face and your pretty ways when you 
are with me, and not be sure. I thought you 
might like me to say this. Do you, dearest !” 

He waited in vain for a reply. Nannie was 
thinking words. Her “pretty ways” 
were natural to her; and the tenderness she had 
shown was as that of a nurse toa patient. But 
“Jove” in its true sense she had not given. ,Dy 
means of her very self-devotion she had perha;s 
deceived him 

Yet, if this were enough to satisfy his needs, 
how could she wish to open his eyes ? 

“See what I mean? If I shouldn’t live long, 
you might like to remember what [’m saying.” 

“Ves. I’m glad you feel that it is all right. 
But why should you not live long?” 

“T don’t know. Daresay I may. My mother 
won't let me talk so, you know. When I feel 
as [I do to-day, I faney things may go hard 
with me by-and-by. Sometimes I almost wish 
it. Everything has been so _ perfect lately. 
And suppose—some day you were te 
eet tired of me, and give me up.” His hand 
clutched ‘IT couldn't stand that, 
know.” 

Nannie was silent. 

“When [ am with you it is all right. You 
and I catch a little of 


you 


over his 


suppose 


hers you 


put fresh life into me, 
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Other times it is such a drag to 
Nannie—when will you fix a day! 


? 


your energy. 
get along. 
Must I wait much longer?’ 


An impulse came over her to yield. Why 


uot? What was the use of putting off? It 
had to be. She had long ago made up her 
mind. Nothing now could turn her from her 


resolution. To break off her engagement would 
inean—Will’s death. She could not have that 
on her conscience. And if she consented to an 
early marriage, it might in some ways even be 
better for Kenred. 


“How soon do you wish it?” The words 


passed her lips before she knew they were 
coming. 
“Nannie!” He raised himself from his 


drooping posture, his face ane blaze of joy. 
“You don’t mean it. How soon? To-morrow.” 

“That, of course, is out of the question.” 

“In a fortnight, then. I don’t want to wait 
a day longer than I must. Can’t you get ready 
in a fortnight? Three weeks ?—my birthday ! 
Shall it be then?” 

“Tf everybody is willing.” 

“You mean it! You won’t change 
—promise !” 

“Why should I change? Have you found me 
so fickle? Don’t get excited, or you will make 
yourself ill, Yes—I promise.” 

He sank back, laughing. 

“To think of it! Three weeks! 
weeks! My dear, dearest Nannie! And then 
to have you always—always—al] through life! 
Yes—when that comes I shall be strong, my 
dear one.” 

She could only smile quietly. The offered 
picture awoke in her no sense of rapture. ‘To 
have him always meant strain and self-denial 
and .the crushing of her own heart. After a 
fashion, she was genuinely fond of him, sincerely 
interested in his welfare. But to have him meant 
not to have the one being in the world whom 
she loved. There was the real pull. 

She had done it now. She had burnt her 
ships. She had shut off every avenue of escape. 
And, indeed, if she meant to carry out her 
programme faithfully, delays were useless. Yet 
—still—as she sat by his side, a vivid realisa- 
tion came of the life she would have to live, 
of the life she had deliberately rejected; and 
with it came a rush of most poignant regret. 

Again she said to herself—If she had but, in 
the first instance, waited quietly and patiently 
to see her way! If she had only not recklessly 
taken into her own hands the shaping of her 
future course ! 

Will might have died. yet she could not 
then have been accounted blameworthy. She had 
not been bound to marry him merely because 


Promise 


Only three 
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he had set his heart on marrying her. 
might have kept her freedom. 

And it might have been well for him not to 
have his heart’s There are things in 
this world better denied, for high and holy 
reasons known in the Divine councils, though 
often hidden from man, even though the denial 
may bring physical death in its train. It 
might have been in every better for 
Will to die than for him to recover by 
winning one who could never give love for hig 
love, who could only be to him through life a 
kind and compassionate companion. 

That he should be kept alive by such means 
might well have been a thing undesirable. In 
later years, if he should live, when he should 
be a man instead of an unformed boy, he 
might himself blame Nannie for her action. 

She saw all this, as she sat by his side, 
watching his eager delight with a sense of 
having no true share in it. Yet she could not 
draw back. Things had advanced too far. The 
sense of duty was clear. She had given her 
word ; she had devoted herself to him ; she was 
not free; and now she had bound herself 
anew. The bondage might be bitter, yet she 
might not break her chains. 

“What are you dreaming about?” he asked. 

“The room is so hot, Will. Rather too much 
for me. Ill come back presently.” 

Turning from him, she encountered Mrs. 
Linnet’s dark eyes, fixed upon herself in an 
inquiring stare. A wonder passed though her 
mind—had it been possible for another to 
read her thoughts? 

“Mother, are you here? I didn’t hear you 
come in. I have been asking Nannie to name 
a day, and it is to be in three weeks—isn’t it, 
Nannie? My birthday, you know. I want it 
and she has given in at last. Almost 
too good to be true, isn’t it? The quieter we 
can have it, the better. No need to ask all 
the county. Eh, Nannie?” 

The appeal won no reply. Nannie escaped 
and ran upstairs; but as she opened the door 
of her boudoir, hoping for solitude, she found 
Mrs. Linnet by her side, with the air of one 
who would not be denied. They went in to- 
gether. 

Nannie was the more calm, outwardly. Mrs. 


She 


desire. 


sense 


soon, 


Linnet’s breath came fast, as she took an 
offered chair. 
“What does it mean?” she asked in a 


“Your face just now—it terrified 
Is this true? 


stifled voice. 
me. You have fixed the day! 
You would not deceive my boy?” 

A sudden recollection of Olave’s warning 
chilled Nannie’s manner. “He wished it,” 
she said. 
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* And you—you wished it too 

6 No.” 

“ Then—why—" 

“T—suppose I 
putting off.” 

The clock ticked steadily through a_ short 


silence. 


Mad 


must ”"—faintly. “No use 


“Ts it possible that even now—after all 
these months—can it be that you have not 
yet learnt to love him—my angel boy!” 

Nannie could have laughed and cried together. 
Will was not modelled either in body or 
mind after her notions of an angel, however 
earnest and good he might be. He was, rather, 
a pitiably delicate and sickly young fellow, 
lacking in physical and mental fibre, no doubt 
after a fashion lovable, but by no means after 
the fashion that his mother imagined. 

“No” 


“Strange! Strange!” mused Mrs. Linnet. 
“But in time—as you learn to know him 
better——” 

“T am afraid—not. I know him so well 


already.” 

‘You say—you suppose you must. Does that 
mean that you regret—that you could wish to 
cast him off?” 

A sudden dread shook the elder 
She leant forward, breathing hard. 


woman. 


“Nannie, have pity! Think what this is 
to him—to me. You cannot leave him _ to 
die. You cannot throw aside all his bright 
hopes. Has he misunderstood you, thinking you 
had fixed a day? “I noticed—you did not 
echo what he said. You looked—as if—as if —— 
But you could not bear to see that dear face 


hopeless and despairing—as you have seen it! 
To know that it was all your doing——” 


Nannie’s lips moved, but no scund came. 
Mrs. Linnet stood up restlessly. 

‘You need not suppose that I am biind. I 
have seen and I understand. It is hard for 
you—perhaps. Mr. Hardroffe is free now, and 
you—you have cared for him. You — said 
there was somebody, and [| know now-—it 
has come to my knowledge—that he was 
that one. It must have been hard—perhaps 
you even feel it hard now. But think what 


it would be to me to see my boy dying of 
a broken heart—for you! And you promised. 
You have given your word.” 

“Ves. [I may have been wrong tu do so.” 
To herself she added, “To break it now would 
be more wrong.” 

Then she asked—“ Did Mr. Hardroffe say—— 
But of course he would not!” 


“He said nothing. It was not he. Miss 
Worcester wrote to someone—no matter whom 
—and I heard. But what could I do? Will so 
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happy—so joyous—how could I suggest what 
would kill him outright? My poor boy, J 
know, if you do not, how he loves you!” 

Nannie’s eyes were full. But a recollection 
of Olave’s call came up, and she found herself 
saying, without premeditation : 

“What was it that the London doctors really 
said about Will? You have never fully told me, 
I think.” 

She heard a slight catch of the other’s breath, 
and waited. 

“ Yes—surely—you heard——” 

“T should like to hear again. I have an im- 
pression that you only told me part.” 

Mrs. Linnet braced herself to sit up, to meet 
Nannie’s eyes, to speak composedly. It was not 
easy. 

“They said—that everything depended on our 
being able to keep him in good spirits. That 
in his then state of depression, life must end 
Nothing could be done to restore him, 
unless he could be roused to wish for life. You 
know—for you saw. Nothing could be done 
by any human being except yourself. You 
alone had to say whether my Will should live 
or die. Had you refused to see him—to be 
engaged to him—you would have decreed his 
death, as surely as if you had held a cup of 
poison to his lips.” 

“But——” objected Nannie. Mrs. Linnet 
went on resolutely, disregarding the interrup- 
tion : 

“And if then, how much 
now—when all this time he has had you for 
his own, when he has learnt to depend upon 
you utterly, when he lives only for you! Just 
seemed to me, you were 
faltering in your resolution. But if you were 
to draw now, it would be fifty times 
worse than if you lad never given yourself to 


— soon. 


it was so more 


now, downstairs, it 


back 


him. He would not survive the shock many 
hours. If you even tried tu put off the wedding 
day But [ am talking wildly. The thing 


You, with your tender heart and 
loving ways—you make any 
human being so perfectly happy as you have 
made and can make Will.” 

Nannie stood very still. “Was that a// that 
the doctors said about him?” sle inquired. 

“That—roughly. Of 
each 

* They expected him to recover—really to re- 
cover—if he could be made happy ?” 

Mrs. Linnet had tried thus far to avoid speak 
ing an absolute untruth. Morally, there is little 
difference between deliberate shuffling and ab 
actual lie; but many people who shrink from 
the latter will descend to the former. She 
found that shuffling was insufficient. 


is impossible. 


must rejoice to 


course, I cannot recall 


word.” 


now 
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a point-blank question, and 


Nanni had put 


intended to have a direct reply. 


“Yes,” she said. 
‘You mean that they said, in plain terms, 
that Will would die if he were not engaged 


to me, and that if we became engaged he would 
recover.’ 

“Ves; that—he would be expected to re- 
covel 

Nannie turned her face away. She had no 
reason to doubt the assertion, and she saw a 
long vista stretching before her of life with 
Will—always with Will—always cut off from 
Kenred. No way of escape lay open. She had 
torged her own chains; and she might not 
preak them. 

“You will keep your promise—Nannie ?” 

“ Yes,’ “Whatever the cost—l am 
bound.” 

“But if he knows—if you tell him 

“He must never know what it is to me. 
That would be cruel.” 

The elder woman’s heart almost failed her, 
as she saw that sad young face. It was a 
heavy burden to lay upon another. And she 
had not spoken the truth. 

[he doctors had told her plainly that nothing 
could save Will; nothing could restore him to 
good health. He was, in their opinion, a doomed 
man; dying by inches. But if he could be 
roused, could be rendered happy, could be made 
life, that might possibly mean a 
prolongation. In such a case he might even 
last two or three years; certainly not longer. 

For a moment she almost spoke out. For 
Will’s sake, she refrained. What if Nannie 
should say that, having been deceived, she was 


slowly. 


” 


to wish for 


no longer bound ? 


CHAPTER XXII. 
rHE DAY BEFORE. 


T was the eve of Nannie’s wedding-day. 


Only a few friends had been invited ; 
aud no reception would take place after. 
health 
sufficient excuse; and Nannie was thankful to 

She did 
present in 


The bridegroom’s served as a 


escape a host of critical “acquaintances. 
not guess how many intended tu be 


the church, uninvited, as interested spectators. 
The past three weeks had included some hard 
battling; and new at last a quiet submission 
possessed her. There was no way of escayie. 
>) it indeed, that her first step had been 
Mi cen, perhaps even wrong: but she couid 
feel no doubt is to her present duty. To 
forsake Will at this stage would be an im- 
possible act of cruelty. Gradually a_ steady 


7 a 


‘ 


hope, growing into a tirm belief, had dawned, 
that, despite her own impetuosity, the Divine 
intentions were still being carried out both in 
her and for her—and that in the grey future, 
which seemed to be inexorably marked out, 
some great good might yet develop out of the 
tangle, alike for Will, for Kenred, and for 
herself, 

This was no illogical belief. Since “all 
things” are made to work together for good 
to those who love God, no reason exists why 
our very mistakes may not result only in future 
good, when such mistakes have arisen, not from 
self-seeking but from an earnest desire to do 
was right. 

More than once in the interval Nannie had 
been assailed by a fierce longing to have done 
with the whole, to break loose from Will, to 
risk all But she 
the longing to be a temptation, and she knew 


conseyuences. recognised 


that she had to go on. Passionate prayer and 
resolute fighting brought her through. 

She knew, after her conversation with Mrs. 
Linnet, that she had unconsciously built some 
faint hopes upon Olave’s assertions. While 
never admitting to herself that she wished 
them to be true, she learnt, through the shock 
of Mrs. Linnet’s denial, that 
release had dwelt in her soul 

Will was troubled by no doubts, no fears. 


a dim hope of 


Though far from well, his spirts reached high- 
water mark, and his energy was surprising. 
He threw himself with eagerness into plans for 
the honeymoon, and took a deep interest in 
all Nannie’s preparations, her purcha es, presents, 
and wedding-gown. 

Of late the weather had been singularly mild, 
and everybody had hoped that it would continue 
thus until the “happy pair” should be safe in 
Cornwall. But this day an abrupt change had 
come: and a sudden fall in the thermometer, 
together with an equally severe drop in the 
barometer, were not hopeful Heavy 
yellowish-grey clouds hung low, and the wind 
a stream ol liquid ice. 

Nannie had wished for one last day to 
herself, but she had not courage to distress 
Will by asking for it; and in the afternoon 
he came over, as usual, driving in the close 
carriage. Despite fur 
touched him, she thought, for he looked pinched 
knew how quickly his fragile 


SIgns. 


was like 


wraps the cold had 


and blue. She 

frame responded to atmospheric variations, and 

she reproached him for not keeping indoors. 
“My dear Nannie, how could I?” he asked 


in sober earnest. “Twenty-four hours without 


a glimpse of you! Impossible.” 
He held his thin purple hands towards the 


blaze. 
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“This is the last time that I shall have to come 
and see you, my dearest. After to-day—always 
together! Shall I ever be able to bear you out 
of my sight?” 

“T hope so—for your sake as well as mine.” 

“Don't look grave. It doesn’t suit you. 
When you smile, your face is the prettiest in 
the: world.” 

“You wouldn’t wish me to cultivate a per- 
petual grin!” 

“T like you to be your merry self. You've 
not been quite so bright as usual lately. Do 
you know that? I have wondered why.” 

“Cares of married life impending, my dear 
Will ” 

“Tf I can shield you, no cares shall ever 
come in your way, I promise.” But Nannie 
knew that it was she who would shield him, 


not he who would shield her. “Odd, isn’t 
it?” he went on. “This cold snap _hasn’t 
done me the harm it generally does. My 
heart was a bit queer this morning, but 
otherwise I haven’t felt so fit for an age. 
The thought of you keeps me warm. I shall 
be quite strong, when once I have you for 
my own—my own!” His eyes shone as he 


gazed at her. 

If she could but have responded as he wished ! 
Would he always be satisfied with a kind 
smile? But she knew by this time that he 
had not power to penetrate below her surface 
manner. 

**Generally this sort of cold takes the life out 


of me; but to-day I’m all alive and vigorous, 
ready for anything.” He did not look so, 
leaning in a round-backed attitude over the 
fire. “It’s wonderful that you should have 
done so much for me. Do you remember the 
state I was in, when you came first to see 
me—after those terrible weeks? I didn’t want 
to get well. All I wanted was to lie down 


and have done with everything.” 

“You were wrong,” she said. .“ No one has 
a right to wish for death, merely because he 
can’t have his own way in life. A man 
ought to stand up and do his duty, just the 
same, whatever he has to bear.” 

But, looking on that limp, reedy frame, she 
felt that the word “man” was not strictly 
applicable. 

“Don’t you see, Will? 
content with what God chooses 
when it goes most against the 
willing to do what He gives 
matter whether we like it or not 
one great Christ’s life 
Then dreamily, more to herself than to Will, 
—‘*T suppose what matters most is to 
sure that it zs His choosing, and not our own.” 


We ought to be 
for us, even 
grain—to be 

us to do, no 
Wasn't that 

lesson of on earth?” 


be 
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He gazed at her, rather perplexed. 

“What makes you talk like that, Nannie?” 

She made no answer, and he scanned her 
still with his superficial gaze. 

“You don’t take—to-morrow—in that way, I 
hope ¢” 

There was a faint touch of suspicion in his 
tone. She knew she had to be careful. 

“You’ve caught me moralising for 
How dull of me!” 

“No; it wasn’t dull—but I don’t see what 
led to it, you know. Nannie, may I ask 
something—just this once? I won’t again, if you 
would rather not. You told me that there 
was somebody else. Somebody out of reach, 
only you cared for him. Tell me, dearest—is 
it all over? Do you ever think of him now?” 

Did she? Did she not? Ken’s healthy 
brown face and manly person rose before her 
eyes, in contrast with the frail being by her 
side. Her heart beat to suffocation, and she 
would not let him her face. 

Fortunately he was absorbed in his own train 
of thought. 

“Perhaps 


once, 


see 


I ought not to ask. Perhaps it 
is hardly fair. I should have liked, though, 
to hear you say just—that. Once upon a time 
I thought it would be enough only to have 
you, even if you could not care for me as I 
care for you. Lately I have begun to thirst 
for more. I want you yourself—body and soul 
—your whole heart. Isn’t there a little hope 
that you may give it me some day, darling— 
that you may forget there ever was—somebody 
else 1” 


A wild rush of temptation sprang up. If she 
should let the truth escape now—even at this 


late hour—who could tell but that Will would 
release her? But she crushed the thought.down, 
smiled, and patted his head. 

“What an exacting fellow you are! 
what next you will ask.” 

“Couldn’t well ask anything more than that 
could I?” He gave one of his long feminine 
sighs. 

“The cold must have had an affect upon you 
after all. I see a morbid tendency.” 

“It’s not morbid. Sometimes I feel that to 
have the whole—the whole—of my Nannie’s 
heart would be nothing less than heaven upon 
earth. I should want nothing more. Is that 
why I’m not allowed to have it? Don’t think 
me ungrateful. I know how much you are to 
me—and I know you care for me too——” 

He stopped, with a note of inquiry, and she 
was able honestly to say— 

“Yes, indeed I do.” 

“And, of course—the other 
of reach—that makes all the difference. 


I wonder 


fellow being out 
Since 
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you can’t have him, you can put up with me, 
and I can do something to make you happy. 
And in time—after a good while—things will 
be changed, my dearest. You will love me 
then—not only as much as you do now, but as 
much as I could wish. You see, I’m not afraid, 
looking forward. It will all come right.” 

She patted his hand again, in smiling assent. 
It was not easy at the moment to speak. 

“Ah! when that look comes in your dear 
face, it makes me feel how much I really am 
to you! I wonder if you know how much you 
have done for me this winter—how you have 
helped me. There was a time when I could 
not believe in God’s goodness, if things seemed 
to go wrong. I cannow. You have taught me.” 

“T did not know I had.” 

“No, I suppose not. It’s not what you have 
said, but what you have been. And you were 
right in what you were saying just now. It 
was wrong and cowardly of me to give up 
hope and to want to die, merely because I[ 
couldn’t have all I wanted. I hope I shouldn't 
again- 

He hesitated. 

“But no need to think of that. No fear 
now. You won’t draw back, my dearest. I’m 
sure of you—how sure you don’t know. If you 
could guess only one-half how bright you have 
made my life, all this winter, I think you 
couldn’t help being glad.” 

“T am very glad, Will.” 

Then she stood up. 

“And now [I am going to show you my 
latest presents. Some more came in _ this 


it—— 


morning.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


DOUBLE RELEASE. 


Pp\urows 3H the night a drifting 
storm clothed the land in a _ white 


vesture, deep enough in the lanes to 
impede many who had wished to be 
present at the wedding. By eleven 
the actual fall ceased, and an hour or two 
later there was sunshine; but the cold was 
intense, the frost harder than had 
for years. 
A fair number of people made their way to 


snow- 


o'clock 


been known 


the little village church, where red cloth lay 
on the snowy path from gate to door, and a 


gay peal of bells announced the coming 
ceremony. 

Among the few 
Stephensons ; 
show in th 
others were in 


reserved for 


specially invited were the 
and Olave as usual made a fine 
dressmaking line. She and some 
church early, seated in pews 
while villagers stroiled into 


cnests, 
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empty seats farther back. But for the heavy 
snow, not a corner would have remained empty. 

The bells rang on; and presently Mr. and 
Mrs. Linnet, the latter in rich purple brocade, 
with Lottie in the colours of the rainbow, mad> 
their appearance, being escorted to the fron’ 
pew under the pulpit. Their elder son was 
fussing about the church, looking after things 
and people generally. A former school-friend 
of Wiil’s was to be his “best man”; and 
he, with the bridegroom, took up a station 
near the rails, watching expectantly. Will 
looked even more pinched and white than tlie 
evening before, with a blue tint about the lips, 
yet radiantly happy. 

“T wouldn't be Miss 
whispered Olave to a companion. 
for a honeymoon of nursing.” 

The little bridesmaids were grouped near the 
open door—four pretty children, with long fair 
hair, in white and pink. They were from the 


Blunt for a_ trifle,” 
“She’s in 


Cornish Rectory, where Nannie had _ spent 
several weeks before going as governess to 


Hardrofie Hall; and their 
was here to give her away. 

Will, eager and restless, hardly able to keep 
still, moved down the church. The bride had 
arrived. 

She was in pure white silk, simply made, 
with a lace veil; and her face, in its quiet 
resolution, its deep calm, impressed several 
present. Some thought she looked sadder than 
a bride has any right to look. She did not 
lift her eyes, till met by Will. Then there 
was one glance up—a glance of steadfast accept- 
ance of the life to which she was- bound—of 
brave renunciation of all beside. 

They took their places—Will beside Nannie, 
the little bridesmaids close behind, the Rector 


father, the Rector, 


to one side, the Vicar facing them. All had 
knelt, and an opening hymn had been sung. 


The Vicar began to read. 

Some who were present noted a slight start 
on the part of Will. He half turned, glancing 
towards his mother. For a moment there was 
in his eyes a look of distress, of helpless 
appeal. During that one moment his mother 
was not watching him, and she failed to see it. 
He resumed his former position, and looked 
like Nannie to the east; but while she stood 
upright, he seemed to be bending feebly 
forward, 

“Wilt thou have this woman to thy wedded 
wife?” began the Vicar in strong tones. 

At the close of the sentence there was a 
Glances were exchanged, and 


distinct pause. 
those behind tried to get a glimpse of what 
was happening. Then Will roused himself 

“T will! 








THE 


he second query followed, and Nannie’s 


reply was low, though clear. 

Her old friend, the Rector, made a slight 
step forward to do his part, and the ring was 
produced, after some fumbling on the part of 
Will. Then the Vicar, putting their hands 


together, began to prompt the bridegroom 


I, William, take thee, Anne, to my wedded 

But no 
The bridegroom, 
swayed towards his 

Through the church swept a confused murmur 
of sound, a smothered rustle of 
People leaving their pews, 
forward, were asking—“ What is it ?” 
iappened?” One or two 
hysterically, and children broke 


eould be heard. 
lips and deathly 
bride. 


echo of the words 


with purple 


face, 


questioning. 
were were pressing 
“What has 
called 
htened 


women out 


into frig 


crying. 
Mrs. Linnet had rushed from the front 
it in consternation, but it was Nannie who 
first tried to support Will. Stronger hands 
interposed, and lifted the now prostrate and 
senseless form into the vestry. As they 


did so, the doctor, expected at the wedding 


and late in making his appearance, arrived. 


All the doctors in Christendom, however, 
could have done naught for the young bride- 
eroom, lying on the vestry floor, At the 
moment when Will sank into Nannie’s arms 

had passed away. Heart-failure, the cause, 
whispered the medical man; jartly due to 
over-excitement, partly to intense cold. 

In the pause which followed, no one quite 
knowing what to do, Nannie knelt, a forlorn 


oht figure, in bridal white her face hidden 
in her hand There were no outward signs 
of agitation She was realising with extra 
ordinary vividness, and a self-possession which 
surprised herself no less than others, that 


h id 


meant rele 


crief 
bondage. 


which come to her—the which yet 


ase from a lite Genuine 
Will had its share in a complex tide 
sations; not sorrow for the 
husband, but rather for the death of one who 
had been to her as a_ brother. 


sorrow for 


loss of a 


With this was 

. distinct gladness that she cou/d grieve, and 
vreater thankfulness that she had not told 

un her true feelings, her longings to be free 
nd even in this hour of shock and _ strain 


QUIVER. 


her mind—could 


like 


a wonder crept through 
what had 


it be, 


in spite of seemed over-haste, 


mistaken decision, that she had been ictually 
meant to act as she had acted, thus rendering 
completely happy the last few months of that 


life ! 
Somebody did not take 
in the words. . Looking slowly up, she saw one 
dark, despairing face, and 


It might be so. 


said something. She 


she spoke to it, not 


caring who else might be present, who else 
might hear. 

“[ did not tell him,” she said gently, 
‘Thank you for preventing me He _ never, 
never knew—to the end.’ 

The answer which fell from Mrs. Linnet had 
to other listening ears a strange sound: 

God has taken it out of my hands.’ 

Mrs. Linnet did not die. Nannie had alw;: 
helieved that the loss of this favourite son 
would certainly kill the mother; but when 
vreat trouble is sent strength to endure it 
is usually sent also, At first she seemed to 
be crushed, not only with sorrow, but with 
remorse, counting that her own action in 
pressing forward the wedding had contributed 
to the shortening of his life. Yet in time the 
thought of Will’s peace and rest gained the 
upper hand. She could at length be thankful 
that the call had come before Will had learnt 


later he surely would—the full 
Nannie’s self-sacrifice. 
though not 


countess to 


as svoner or 
extent of 

A day arrived, 
she could regretfully 
deceit, and could be 

Meanwhile, 
[reland to Sunnysyde : 

“My pEAREST NANNIE,—I have heard ev 


soon, when 
Nannie her 
forgiveness 

travelled froin 


also 


assured of 


very early, a note 


thing; and [ know what your kind heart must 
be feeling. For the sake of others, I will 1ot 
try to hurry you ; and you are sure to think 
of them. But I think you will write me a 
few words, You do not need to be told that 
[ am unchanged. Is it rash for me to feel 
sure that you are the same? There is only 


one woman in all the world for me. Will 
you not tell me how soon I may come ?-—the 
earliest possible date! Till then, believe 
ever and only yours, “ KEN 


THE END 
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SCENES IN CONVICT LIFE, 


W. 











i ‘ M A CONVICT'’S PE 


RINCETOWN is an ideal spot if you 
1) want to enjoy the moorland air and 
breezes of Perched up here 

at an elevation of some 1,600 feet above 


Dartmoor. 


the sea-level, and with its rugged 
lovely walks, and hospitable villagers, it can 
How well L remember my 

the month of January, 


twice repeated 


scenery, 
not be surpassed. 
first visit to it in 
1898, and since. To get to 
it in days gone by woyld mean a six mile 
Tavistock but 
Western engine up 


from station, 


Great 


uphill drive 


nowadays a draws 





vations of 


Two 


R. Davey, London Diocesan Reader and Prison Missioner. 


its couple of carriages from Yelverton 
Even now, 
the prison officials prefer to drive the 
convicts from Tavistock to the prison 
rather than the half-mile 
walk through the village from Prince- 


two or three times a day. 


rate . 
pate ust 


town station to the establishment. 
The prison was built between 1806 
and 1808 at a cost of £130,000 as a 
secure place for the large numbers 


of French and American prisoners of 


war, who were removed here from 
the hulks which had previously been 
employed for that purpose. Guarded 
by some five hundred soldiers, the 


prisoners soon reached the number of 
ten . thousand. Hundreds 
to the hardships and _pri- 
buried. 
erected 


nine or 

succumbed 
food and climate and were 
have been 


suitable monuments 


on the spot, which is visited by many of the 


visitors during the holiday season. 


close 


into a naphtha 


At the 
the prison was converted 


and ammonia 


of the war 


factory, only, 


however, to be reclaimed by the Government 
in 1850, and now made into the largest of our 


four 


convict stations. The two outer walls 


enclose some fourteen acres, upon which the 


main building stands, and this on an average 


contains a 


thousand inmates, all males. Each 
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SCENES IN Convicr LIFE. 


convict receives a sentence of not less than 


three years, while many of them have two 
and three letters on the coat sleeve, each of 
which denotes that they have previously 


penal servitude, while 
which shows that 


served a sentence of 


others have the letter ‘* L,” 


the wearer is undergoing a life sentence. 
This, generally, means release after sixteen 


years’ ‘‘ good conduct” marks have been earned. 
Over the entrance archway is the inscription, 
“ Parcere Subjectis” (‘*Spare the conquered ”). 
Through this gateway many a notable 
prisoner has passed to undergo the sentence 
imposed for having broken his country’s laws. 

Besides the Governor, Chaplain, and Doctor, 
hundred warders and 
officials. A convict wears a pointed drab 
Scotch cap, a short smock frock, knee 
gaiters, and good thick boots. Here 
and there you see a prisoner wearing a blue 
dress, which is a mark of favour, 
earned by only a few, for very 
and work. 


there are some two 


breeches, 
special 


conduct 


good 
THE FARM 
attached to the prison is a 
large consisting of some 
sixteen hundred 
land and bog converted by con- 
vict labour into good tillage and 
pasture land. All crops do well 
upon the farm, with the excep- 
tion of corn, which owing to 
the short moorland summer, 
cannot be grown to perfection. 
Prisoners, as well as_ officials, 
are proud of the fact that every 
year prizes for stock and _ pro- 
off from the 
held in the 
England. Most inter- 
esting the drive with the 
bailiff round the farm. Here 
the famous breed of moorland 
A number of 


one, 


acres—moor- 


duce are carried 
agricultura] shows 
west of 


was 


ponies is reared. 


pigs are fed, one of which is 
killed each week for making 
the soup needed for the 


prisoners’ 
Devon 


sheep, 


Sunday dinners; 
shorthorns, pedigree 
and splendid root crops 
are here brought to perfection. 


The amount realised ‘at the 

last annual sale was no less a sum than 
£2,642 15s. Od. The men like this healthful, 
useful occupation on the land, and no wonder, 


for many a man who now has homestead and 
farm of his own across the sea, received at 
Dartmoor his first insight into agricultural 
work. Better still, the flowers growing by the 
wayside, the birds flitting to and fro singing 
their of praise, Mother Earth bedecking 
herself anew in spring garb, have again and 


songs 
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again been the voice of God to soften the 
heart and lead the thoughts to higher, nobler, 


and purer things. 


THE 
But other and useful employments are given. 
The workshops are numerous, and a_ well- 
behaved man can have his choice of many 
trades ; bookbinding, tailoring, carpentering, 
printing, shoemaking, and _stone-dressing, 
are a few of the things taught, and it is 
quite possible for a convict to acquire 
knowledge in any one of these crafts 
sufficiently well to work at his trade when 
discharged from prison. 

In the basket shop all kinds of work is 
done, the men being taught by the warders 
in charge. Everything made in our prisons 
by the different Government depart- 
ments, nothing being sold to the public,.thus 
avoiding unfair competition with the trade. 


WORKSHOPS, 


is used 





PUNISHMENT. 
room contains the handcuffs 


The chain and 
leg-chains of all descriptions, as the 
triangle used for flogging with the cat or 
birch, and a prisoner who keeps them clean 
takes an interest in his work. Punishment 
is much more rare and milder than formerly, 
and humane treatment is meted out to 
prisoners. Flogging is only inflicted by order of 
the visiting director and on confirmation by the 


also 
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Home Secretary after sworn evidence has 
been taken, and then only for gross acts of 
insubordination. Let the public, who some- 
times clamour for more flogging to be given, 
remember that it generally turns the man into 


a mere brute or else breaks his spirit for 


THE QUIVER. 


a prison chaplain. Of course there are rea] 
joys when who have influenced 
for good in the prison write the chaplain 
grateful letters, recording how they are 
doing well in situations and striving to 
live aright. It is a grand field for labour, in 


those been 





which the earnest seeker atter 
souls may well wish to work, 
The convicts have 


many re. 
deeming qualities, and the more 
I see of the criminal ¢ asses the 
more convinced IT aim thac many 
of them are to be pitied rather 


than blamed. They have from 
early childhood been placed in 
such surroundings of evil that 
anything else but crime was, 


from God’s grace, almost 
kindness ané 
humanity are now having their 
turn in That the 


apart 
impossible, but 


prison. 


prisoners will respond is evi- 
dent, from many signs, but of 
course there will always be a 


few who will not be influenced, 








FARM 


WORK 


where inhuman and harsh 
punishment fails. I hold no brief for prison 
officials, yet it is only fair to say, after 
having met thousands of prisoners, and con- 
ducted missions in quite half of the prisons. 
that our prisoners are kindly cared for and 
every wise consideration is shown them. 


life. Love wins 


THE 
winter is 


CLIMATE 


of Dartmoor in severe. Snow lies 


upon the ground for weeks, and gangs of 
men are kept busy clearing the roads. The 
men, however, are healthy, and the air is 


dry and bracing. 
THE CHAPLAIN’S 


duties are many and varied, and very few 
people have any idea of the work a_ prison 
like Dartmoor means to a devoted servant 
of God. On Sunday there are two full ser- 
vices, prayers each week morning; winter and 


summer, at 6.50 a.m., followed by a short service 
in the hospital and cells of the sick. All 
prisons rs have to be interviewed upon admission 
and discharge. There ave Communicants 
classes and choir practices to be held; inter- 
Which application 
letters 


views with prisoners, for 


can always be made, to be granted; 


trom people interested in the prisoners to he 


answered, as well as the regular cell-to-cell 


Visiting. Add to this the disappointment 
of seeing those whom he thought would 
do well upon their discharge coming back 
to prison again, and you have a_ little 
insight inte the duties and = svorrows of 


and who interpret the milder 
forms of discipline as weakness 
—but thank God only a few, 


Almost without an exception 
like the chapel 


Can you imagine eight hundred men 


the men services, and no 
wonder. 
led by a choir of thirty picked voices singing 
‘* Lead, Kindly Light ” and chanting the psalms, 
and reverently singing the vesper hymn, * Lord, 
keep us safe this night”? Yes, the service in 


the chapel and the books from the library 
(for there is an abundance of really good 
literature,) keeps many a fellow from going 


mad. True, if a preacher is unpopular, or 
takes the story of the Prodigal Son for his 
sermon, eight hundred men blow as many 


noses, but as a rule they wppreciate earnest, 
What, however, strikes 
extreme con- 
trasts you Old and 
young, educated and ignorant, the first-timer, 
and the old rich and 
poor, they are ali there, and mingle together. 


manly, straight talks. 
Dartmoor are the 
with. 


one most at 
come mm contact 


criminal, yes, even 


Some have never had a chance in life, many 


have never entered a place cf worship out- 
side the prison walls, while others have an 
the 


Wives, 


remembrance — of 


added punishment in 
bonny 


godly parents, loving 
children, confirmation vows broken, and pros- 


and 


pects in life apparently gone, Even more 
striking still are the contrasts between the 
sad and the humorous sides of prison life. 


There we have to be careful, for appearances 
are deceptive, since you can hever tell by a 
l “Most of 


man’s looks what his crime has been. 
’ wrote the 


the notorious burglars I have met, 
late Chaplain of Dartmoor, ‘*have been pleasant 


lcoking, and not bit like you see in Punch 
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one of the 
He had only 


it, ved hair, 


marked with small-pox. He 
for what ? Bigaimy 


* T suppose it 


“Of course not,” he 


would marry me.” 





| watched 
heart ached 
the far-away 


his thoughts were with 


cell was a 


hand of a little 


fret at all 


We are doing 
father, do try 


us all.” His 


enforced separation 





with such 


queer sort of a 


Perhaps more touching 


lump in your throat. 


convict who is 


a devout wife. <A 
The mother wrote 
and made it 


another appeal 


to her hus- 
at the end 


** Before she died she asked us to 





Then she 
her we were 


and see he. 


if she had 


father for het 
slowly, * Tell 


10 more drink.’ ” 


would surely 





a Message 


infirmary at Dart- 











side of a 














ONVICT Lire. 


he was dying, no mother, wife, o1 


His hody, borne 
vrave by his fellow-convicts, was laid to rest 


tribute of love on the grave side, and 
was kindly led away. 


yielding precious fruit for God. 
is the critical time for convicts, 
Inside they ave as hothouse plants, and many 


to their own resources. 
More *hardening-off” places where work can 
he given are required, and much more in th. 
direction might ss indiscriminate 
charity in the shape of money giving, more 


good while within prison walls, and 
without a home, would be steps in the right 
think of the huge army of 


prisoners and captives.” Yes, the Cross is the 


old story, what a comfort and 


strength is the message: * IT was in prison, and 

















Lord, Grant us Grace. 


Words by Curistina G. Rosserri. 





(Printed by special permission.) Music by E. Burrirr Lane, Mus.B., Dunelm., F.T.C.L, 


Con molto espressione 
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3. mf Lord, strengthen us; lest fainting by the 4. mf Where all the saints rest who nave heard 


way | far ; Thy call, [rest : 
We come not to Thee, we who come trom Have risen and striven and now rejoice in 
Lord, bring us to that morrow Call us, too, home from sorrow 
cr Which makes an end of sorrow, To rest in Thee to-morrow ; 
, Where all saints are Sf In Thee our Best, 


On holy day. In Thee our All, Amen. 
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“TI know that my Redeemer liveth.” 


i) HESE are familiar 
words. They have 
breathed comfort 


upon us. all, in 
hours of our darkest 
SOITOW ; to 
they are bringing 
fortitude as our own 
strength begins to 
fail, and the shadows 
to lengthen upon our 
path. They have been criticised until the very 
idea of redemption seemed to fade out of 
them; and again, in the process, new light 
has fallen upon their meaning, until they 
seemed to imply, to hint with a strange and 
deep anticipation, the kindred doctrines alike 
of the Atonement and Incarnation. 

If a trustful Christian wishes to see the 
New Testament implicit in the Old, to study 
the development of the from the 
bud, he cannot do better than fix clearly in 
his mind the true meaning of the words, 
so frequent in the Old Testament, ‘* redeemer,” 
“redemption,” ‘‘ ransom.” 

They are words which started in life—like 
man who has now made a fortune— 
with no such wealth of meaning as_ they 
gradually acquired. 

We know how remarkably the 
some words tends to change. 
word lady means “ loaf-giver,” 
the dispenser of bread to the household. And 
woman means the man (the human being) 
who weaves; the ‘w” in “woman” is_ the 
and * woof,” and ‘** weaver.” 
hese words tell us of a time in England when 
the ideal of womanhood, nay of ladyship, was 
in one’s own house and among 
much more than to be 
sparkling and accomplished. 

gut you could not tell this to a foreigner 
by merely translating the words; you must 


some 





blossom 


a pool 


import of 


Our own 


same as in ** warp,” 


to be a ble ssing 
one’s own 


people, 


By the Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 





JOB xix, 25. 


explain them as well, or else their wisdom 
and instruction would be lost on him. 

And how did the word which we find here, 
the word ‘“redeemer,” come by the fulness 
of its meaning ? 

You remember that it was a provision of 
the national law, an essential part of what 
we should call the constitution, that land 
should remain in the same tribe, and, if 
possible, in the same family. And so it was 
enacted, “If thy brother be waxen poor, and 
hath sold away some of his possession, then 
shall his kinsman that is next unto him come, 
and shall redeem that which his brother hath 
sold” (Lev. xxv. 25) You remember also 
how this law, working in the beautiful story 
of Ruth and Boaz, affected the ancestry of 
our Lord Himself. 

Hence it came to pass that the same word 
means “next of kin,” and also ‘“ redeemer” 
(buyer-back of a lapsed heritage), because, in 
fact they were the same person; it was the 
nearest relative who redeemed. The noun 
and the verb are one, and may be paraphrased, 
‘*his redeemer shall redeem,” or else “his 
kinsman shall do the kinsman’s part.” The 
sole and only question is, In what order did 
these two meanings come—which idea was 
the original, that of kinship, or of re-purchase ? 
And this need not concern us in the least; 
the point is, that all through Hebrew litera- 
ture there is one word for both. 

But it had still another meaning to draw 
into itself and grow rich by. The ancient 
law had to curb and regulate wild and angry 
which it was not strong enough to 
which mere law has never crucified 
yet When a man was killed, even by 
accident, his family thought it right and 
natural to hunt down and destroy the man 
who slew him. But the law provided a 
curb on such vengeance. It said, In 
least he must be safe; 


passions, 
crucify 


double 
a city of refuge at 
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let the avenger reach him before entering a 
sanctuary, or else sheath his sword. And 
further it said what concerns us now, that 
not all the relatives might hunt him down; 
only one, only the next of kin. ‘Therefore, as 
one word had come to stand for the next of 
kin and the redeemer, so it is found where 
in English you read about the avenger of 
blood. ‘* Redeemer.” ‘ kinsman,” “avenger,” 


they are precisely the same little word. 


When Ruth said to Boaz, ** Thou art next- 
kinsman”; and when we read, “If the 
avenger of blood find him he shall slay 
him”; and when our hearts thrill to think 
**Thy Redeemer is the Holy One of Israel,” 
it is only the sense, the context, which 
makes us discriminate: there is not the 
slightest difference between the Hebrew 
nouns. Sometimes it is not easy to distin- 
guish between them; and thus you may see 
by the margin that the revisers were un 
certain, in this text, which meaning of the 


word to choose. They preferred to read, ‘I 


know that my Redeemer liveth,” but ‘my 
Avenger” also makes a sublime sense. _ It 
Was a great moment for the broken-hearted 


patriarch, and well might he cry out for his 
words to be engraved with an iron pen and 
read on the rock for ever, if his faith, driven 
by pitiless logic from one refuge after another, 
took refuge in the glowing thought, ** Why, 
then, if I must perish undelivered, death can- 


not be the end of the story. There is One, aye, 


my Next of Kin, able to avenge my _ blood 
upon my murderer, even upon death himself, 
strong enough to .onquer even him. And 


since, of course, to slay death is the same as 
to make the dead live again, 
because my Next of Kin will do His part for 
after my skin worms destroy 
my flesh shall I 


strong, 


therefore, 


me, though 
this body, yet in 
This meaning is good and vet it is 
more natural and to think 
that he expected his next cf kin to buy him 
back out of the poverty and slavery of his ruin. 
One thing more should We 
are not to suppose that wherever we find the 
“redemption” in the 
the original. 


see God.” 


sensational 


less 


be observed. 


words ‘“‘ransom” or 
Old Testament this word is in 
There are other Hebrew words than this, hard 
to distinguish from it in our tongue. And this 
remarkable, more 


fact makes it much more 

wonderful, that all through the Old Testa- 
ment, with those other phrases at hand, if 
they were more correct, God is said to 
be our Avenger, to pay our ransom, to buy 
us back from slavery and exile and = sin, as 


being that Next of Kin upon Whom we have 
Yes, all through the Old 
When Jacob “The Angel 
me from all when Job 
know that mv Redeemer liveth”: 
Psalinist Jehovah, ** Who 


a natural claim. 
Testament. 
who 
eried, ** I 
when 


said, 
redeemed evil”; 


blesses 


Lilt 
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redeemeth thy life from destruction”: when 
Solomon says, “* Enter not upon the fields of 
the fatherless, for strong is his Redeemey” 
(surely it is ** Avenger ” that he means when 
Isaiah, many times, speaks of, “Thy Re. 
deemer, the Holy One of Israel,” or says, 
“Thus saith thy Redeemer,” or, “The Re- 
deemer shall come to Zion” — in every place 
the thought is of enemies crushed or of a 
price paid by one who is literally acting 


the part which belongs to him, as being our 
nearest relation, our next of kin. 


We know not in what strange way, 
searching, wondering what or what manner 
of times the Spirit of Christ that was in 


them signified—but somehow those old saints 


and seers, who exceedingly feared and quaked 


when the Lord drew nigh, who saw Him 
high and lifted up, did yet feel and say 
that He, this terrible Jehovah, was their 


Next of Kin and would perform the kinsman’s 


part for them. 

And how faithfully and how well He has 
done it—that is, the Gospel of the Incarna- 
tion. Do not imagine that prophecy or 


poem could fancy greater and kinder things 
than it was in the heart of God to verify. 

He is not ashamed to call brethren. 
* Forasmuch as the children are partakers of 


us 


flesh and blood, He Himself also partook 
of the same, that through death He might 
destroy him that had the power of death.” 
So truly is He our Kinsman, the Avenger 
of our blood, 


to share our lot, with all 
its sorrows and until with His own 
blood He enters for all the Holiest 
Place, having obtained eternal redemption. 
All this He does, by virtue of His brotherhood 
with man. By the Incarnation of Christ, and 
What followed it, our whole human nature 
is taken into true and real kinship with the 
Divine. And my which is 
faith—tfails to this, and un- 
worthiness and rise up ine 
back from the holy ambition by 
such a marvellous relationship, let 
It is His part to avenge me upon the slayer 
of souls, to buy from the tyrant 
And He has done 
that I should carry 


Nor does He CePA 
agonies, 


once 


when courage 


all 
to 


realise my 


evil scare 
kindled 
me say, 


’ 
me back 


leads me captive. 


What 


into my life. 


who 
this. remains is 
his victory 
and thou shalt see, after these wars 

wear sunbeams and thy feet tread stars.” 
‘In the shall have 


be of cheer: I have 


* Fight well 
Thine head 
So He 

tribulation : 

the world.” 
shall 
up 


brave 


said, world ye 


but good 
overcome 

And 
death, 


strong 


upon life and 


solemn skies, 


around 

into the 

amid 
reflect 


we look 


and silent, 
these mysteries and 
that over them all 


Avenger, Re- 


and 
dangers, when 
our Nearest of 
deemer liveth. 


we 


Kin, our our 
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A Complete Story by Margery Williams. 


ZAHEN Jim Burke got a rise, 
and was inade driver on 
the train which ran 
twice daily between 
Hartley and the city, 
the Burkes moved to a 
house just beyond the 
outskirts of Hartley, on 
the Richmondtown road. 


It was a small, white- 
painted frame cottage, 
standing well clear of its neighbours, with a 


high back porch overlooking the railroad. 
The narrow strip of garden ended just at 
the railroad bank; when the children hung 
on tiptoe over the railings they could feel 
the wind of the passing train stir their hair. 
The little house itself shook and quivered 
hourly under the jar and rumble of heavily 
laden cars. 

It was the back porch which had _ first 
helped to decide, in Jim’s mind. their tenancy 
of the house. It meant a great deai to him 
to be able to see, four times a day, his 
own home in passing: to catch, perhaps, 
from the cab window, the gleam of a muslin 
blouse at the back door and the wave of a 
hand: later, on summer evenings, to know 
trom i distance his own harbour lights 


speaking to him, along the purple curve of 
through the dusk. He was a 


whom his home was 


the railroad, 
simple-minded man, to 
everything. To the passengers a kerosene 
lamp set in the kitchen 
vey only the commonplace; Jim, looking out 
for it, saw a beacon, crying “ All’s well” to 
him it the close of the day’s work, and felt 
in his heart the deep syimbol- 


window could col- 


unconsciously 
ism of a thing familiar. 
Little Tommy was quite a baby when they 


first moved to the part way house. Even so 
early as those days, it was Liz who used to 
hold him up to the window, when mothe 
was busy, to see Daddy’s train go by; who 
taught him later to know the sound of the 
big engine-bell, and to run to the doorway 
and wave a small grimy hand to the passing 
Neighbours in Hartley used to say it 
that her 

would 


cars. 
was a good thing for Sally Burke 

had never married. ‘* What 
you do, Mis’ Burke,” they used to sometimes 
curiously ask, “if ever Liz was to leave you?” 


sister 


“Oh! get along, I s’pose,” Sally would 
vaguely reply. 
It is true that the idea of Liz’s possible 


departure had never entered into her mind, 


Still less had it entered Liz's. Somehow 
it always seemed incompatible, to those 
who knew her, to picture’ Liz as ever 
walking in a dream-garden of the future. 


child, her 
grey-green eyes had 
apart from the other 
She had never seemed 
They used to 


When she was still a coarse, 
tawny hair and clear, 
marked her oddly 

children of the place. 
entirely at one with thei. 
say she was ‘60 queer,” ready to shift on to 
her unconscious shoulders their own impatience 
of her sometimes alien ways. But as_ she 
grew older people learned to like her better. 
Her oddness then changed into an unlooked- 
for practicality, a quiet strength in every-day 
problems, which led her, bit by bit, into 
what amounted to a tacit acceptance of other 
people’s work. She had drifted into her 
place in her sister's household simply through 
the law of Too, it happened, 
through another law, unwritten, that- those 
who slid their daily tasks and problems over 
to Liz’s cheerful management were infallibly 
the first to pronounce her hamdrum, “ Liz 


competence, 
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is a dear girl,” Sally would say, leaning back 
in her chintz-covered rocker. ‘But she’s 
awful homely !” 

At twenty-two, Liz was perhaps less in 
open contrast to her fellow-beings. She would 
never be pretty. She wore her reddish-brown 
hair brushed back into a big knot on her 


neck, and she had still the straight, clear 
eyes of her childhood. Even her slimness 
had in it a queer element of strength, be- 


side which her sister’s dark hair and common- 


place prettiness took the look of frailty. Her 
figure, posed in the kitchen doorway with 
little Tommy in her arms, used to inspire 


Jim with a sober sense of confidence he would 
have been at odds to account for. Sally 
Burke was one of those women who contrive 
to be perennially busy over nothing. It was 
always Liz who, in the midst of work, 
could find time for a smile and a wave of 
the hand from the open door. 

But later it occurred that there was someone 
besides Burke who looked for this daily hand- 
wave from the little white house by the 
railroad. Dan Galligan was conductor on 
Burke’s train. They had drifted into a friend- 
ship during the midday hour. One day Burke 
asked the young man back with him to 
supper. He was a pleasant-voiced young fellow, 
with a wonderful charm of making himself 
at ease. Their homely meal, with the new 
element of his gaiety, assumed quite the air 


of a festival. He joked with Tommy, and 
insisted upon helping Liz to carry out the 
used dishes and pile them in the kitchen 
sink. Later, sitting out on the porch in the 


summer twilight, he and Burke revived old 
tales and memories of ‘‘the road,” while the 
two girls listened, rocking softly to and fro 
in the big splint chairs. When he had gone, 
and the sound of his cheerful ‘*‘ Good-night !” 
was still in their ears, Burke had said to his 
wife, ‘‘He seems a decent sort of chap. We 
might ask him here again some day.” 

But Galligan could hardly be said to have 
waited for an invitation. He excused his 
frequent appearances at the part-way house 
in the evenings smilingly on the score of 
loneliness. He lived with his mother on the 
other side of Hartley, beyond the Great 
Central station. Yet he did not impress 
anyone as the sort of man who need ever 
want for companionship. Be this as it may, 
he at all events drifted naturally enough into 
a way of dropping in to chat with Burke, 
after the day’s work, sitting out with him in 
the cool of the evening. Sometimes he arrived 
on Sunday nights for supper. Yet Jim’s sim- 
ple views only led him so far as to wonder 
good-naturedly at the young man’s pleasure 
in their company, and it was Sally who first 
caught the glint of a possible romance through 
the sober-tinted warp of their homely lives. 
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first 


her 
pleasure for her sister. 


To do her justice, 
one of 


thought was 

“I’m real 
glad for Liz’s sake, if it’s so,” she told Jim 
one night. ‘‘She’s never seemed to care 
much for good times and going around, like 
other girls. She’s so quiet. 
glad about it.” 

And Liz? That summer was a_ wonderful 
one to her. She was not given to day-dreaming; 
it was simply that, since this thing had come 
to her, the world was a different place. Her 
happiness seemed woven into each one of the 
familiar, commonplace things that went to 
make up her every-day life. Small, unnoticed 
details became a joy: the slant of sunlight 
across the railroad, the chatter of birds, and 
the moving shadow of vine-leaves across the 
kitchen floor. 

She used to take her needlework and sit 
on the step of the back porch, on still after- 
noons, while Tommy played with his toy cars 
in the little yard below. There were rainbow 
moments, when she would let the work lie 
idle in her lap, to sit with her chin resting 
on her hands, listening to the drowsy rasp of 
grasshoppers among the tall weeds near the 
fence, and the distant clang of shunted cars 
on the siding. Bees loitered companionably 
about the honeysuckle vine. She could see 
smoke rising thread-like on the still blue air 
from the station at Hartley. 

Dan’s train came by a few minutes after four. 
He was always there, leaning over the rail 
of the rear platform to wave his hand to her. 
She stood to watch him, until his figure grew 
smaller and smaller and was lost in the dimin- 
ishing blur of the receding train. 

After supper, when the dishes were cleared 
away and washed, she used to walk down the 
little trodden path beside the railroad track 
bareheaded to meet him. She knew from a 
long way off the swing of his shoulders coming 
toward her through the falling dusk. Dew 
drenched the dust-covered weeds, and the red 
and green signals gleamed out like jewels 
along the railroad. Later, one by one, showed 
little shifting points of light between the 
siding and Hartley junction. Liz and her 
lover, sitting out on the porch steps in the 
twilight, watched the great white stars come 
out in the purple sky, until the peach-tree 
trailed a small grotesque shadow across the 
short grass of the yard and the palings loomed 


I should be real 


ghostlike. But to Liz the lights of the rail- 
road were as the nearer stars of her own 
world. 


As her romance was perhaps commonplace, 
so was the ending of it commonplace, too. 
Here was no tragedy, no sudden breaking-off; 
not even a parting that could be treasured 
in memory. Simply the thing ceased to be. 
Its ceasing was in a way more gradual even 
than its beginning. No one knew quite the 




















“She could hear the gathering rumble of the train.”—p. 1170. 
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rights of it. Rumour had it that Galligan 
was in love with another girl in the city. 
Sometimes, in her new loneliness, Liz used 
to picture this other girl. She thought of 
her always as slight and fair-headed, and 
pretty in exactly those ways in which she 
knew herself to be lacking. She never blamed 
Dan, in her own heart; she accepted quietly 
his defection as being only the working of 
circumstance. Of the other girl, even, her 
thoughts never ran to hatred. Sometimes, 
standing with her head leaned against the 
verandah post in the dusk, she used to think 
wistfully that she would like to see this other 
girl, once; to know what she was like, the 
tone of her voice. 

Sally Burke took the matter far more as 
an affront. Liz had never been one for con- 
fidences. Her sister, watching her now as she 
moved about her work with a_ brightness 
far more pathetic than any outward grieving, 
never ventured on a word of consolation. 
Clearly, it was not wanted. The girl met her 
trouble soberly, as she had met her joy. In 
any exigency hers was a nature that could 
only be its own strength. Only once in a 
while, as she stood with Tommy at the window, 
Sally could read a silent tightening of the 
arm that held the child against: her shoulder. 

It was characteristic of Jim Burke that his 
simpleness aroused itself, under this new ad- 
justment of circumstances, to what constituted 
the strongest expression of the household 
feeling. 

*Tt’s all that wretched girl in the city,” he 
said to his wife. “Id like to tell Galligan 
what sized man I think he is.” 

But Sally, under the awe of Liz, which had 
of late somehow grown upon her, answered 
deeply : ‘“‘ Jim, don’t you be any such a fool as 
to go meddling with other people’s business! 
You'd best jest leave Liz and him be, now.” 

Late November brought the first frosts, and 
winter set definitely in. It was a long winter 
to the two women in the part-way house. To 
Sally it seemed that she was living with an 
older grown Liz, a being newly and mystically 
removed from the girl she had always known. 
She used to wonder at her sometimes. 

The months dragged by. Tommy was grown 
now into a sturdy youngster of three, colossal 
of voice and irrepressible of ambition. A new 
baby, too, arrived with the turning of February, 
and in the days following Liz was more than 
ever the stay of the household. Even after 
Sally was about again, shawl-wrapped and 
more delicately pretty than ever, Liz still 
took smilingly the work of the house from her 
shoulders. 

One afternoon she stood at the kitchen table, 
ironing. There was a touch of spring warmth 
in the air; the sunshine came in pleasantly 
at the window. Outside in the yard 


open 
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Tommy, his red knitted comforter tied around 


his neck, was playing cheerfully at horses 
with a broken chair and an end of clothes- 
line. His shrill monoiogue fitted in with the 
chorus of the outdoor spring world, the twitter 
of birds, and the distant ring of pickaxes 
where men were at work completing the new 
siding. Tiny velvet knobs showed on the little 
peach-tree in the yard. 

Presently Liz was conscious of missing the 
child’s chatter. 

She had just taken a fresh iron from the 
stove, and she paused, holding it near to her 
face to test its heat, long enough to glance at 
the small nickel clock on the mantelpiece. It 
was four o’clock. She set the iron back on 
its stand and went out on the porch. 

“Tommy!” she called, ‘*Tommy, dear!” 

He was nowhere in sight. She stood a 
moment, looking about the empty yard. The 
overturned chair was there, with the clothes- 
line tied about it. All at once she caught 
sight of him. He had opened the side gate 
and wandered out; half-way up the railroad 
bank, his red comforter and little cap showed 
amongst the rank-growing weeds and scattered 
rubbish. 

Liz was down the steps, and hurrying across 
the space of waste ground outside the gate. 
“Tommy,” she called to him, ‘‘ come here, 
dear! Liz wants you.” 

The child began to scramble gleefully up the 
bank, clutching at the weeds to help him 
along. “I arn’t coming!” he shouted. “I 
arn’t! I are going to stay here!” 

He edged further, on hands and knees, 
towards the shining steel track at the top 
of the bank, looking back over his shoulder. 
Liz quickened her steps, stumbling over the 
rubbish on the ground. * Tommy!” she cried. 

Even as she spoke the ground began to shake 
and quiver under her feet ; she could hear the 


‘gathering rumble of the four o'clock train— 


Jim’s train. It was upon them before she 
could cry out. She made a clutch at the child's 
foot, missed it, and flung herself upon him 


as the huge front of the engine loomed thun- 
derously before her eyes. The hot breath of 
it was in her face. She pushed the child from 
her desperately, and saw him roll howling 
amongst the weeds at the side of the bank; 
as in a dream, tvoo, she saw Burke’s white, 
rigid face at the window. Then the 
darkness struck her. 

It was Galligan who was the first to reach 
her, when the train had come gratingly to 
a pause. Inthe moment it took him to walk 
back across the sleepers, with the rails glis- 
tening like spun silk in the quiet afternoon 
sunlight, to the huddled heap by the side of 
the track, it*was as if the world had stopped. 
The cow-catcher- of the big engine had 
struck Liz, flinging her sideways; she was 
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lying with one arm doubled under her hidden 
face. He gathered her up silently in his 


ims, unheeding the little knot of white-faced. 


men who stood by, his mouth set straightly, 
and strode back with her along the track. 
Jim Burke had picked up Tommy. 

When the train started on its way again, 
a few minutes later, Dan groped his way into 
the half-empty rear car, and, sitting down on 
the seat near the door, buried his face in his 
hands. The sunshine slanted through the car 


window on his uncovered head. One or two of 


the passsengers glanced at him curiously. 
It was many weeks before Liz was about 
again. It was a still pale and shaken Liz 
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then, who came down to supper for the first 
time on a Sunday evening. There were four 
at the meal, and after the dishes were cleared 
away, and Jim and his wife had lit the lamp 
in the treasured front parlour, Liz and Galli- 
gan sat out for a long while in their old 
place on the steps of the little back porch, 
Liz leaned her head against her lover's 
shoulder and watched the lights flash out. 

**And it’s only been me, Dan?” she asked 
him. 

“Only you,” he said, speaking the truth 
that had come to him first as he walked back 
along the track on that sunlit afternoon while 
the April world stood still. ‘*Only you, always.” 
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By Henry Hale. 


a Sunday in June 
a few years ago 
the pastor of one 
of the largest 
Presbyterian 
churches in In- 
dianapolis wended 
his way homeward 
through the fac- 
tory district by 
chance. As he 
passed the street corners with their little 
knots of workmen, some hatless, some 
coatless, all lounging about “killing time” 
as best they could, the minister began to 
ponder on that well-known subject—why 
the church contains so many empty pews 
when here are people to fill them. The 
result of his train of thought brought a 
crisis in his life. If they would not 
come to him, he would go to them, live 
their life, and be a part of the “‘ under- 
world” as we call it. A wife and family 
were to be considered, and his idea was 
to leave them in their present social 
position; but the “little Methodist girl ” 
whom he had married decided that 
what was good enough for him was good 
enough for her and the children—if he 
was to become a working-man, she would 
become a working-man’s wife. 

A month later found the pastorate of 
—— Avenue Presbyterian church vacant. 
It had been filled by the Rev. George L. 
MeNutt, but. he had apparently dis- 
appeared with his family. The day 
following the exit of the McNutt family, 
a man, attired ina rough suit of clothing 
and wearing a sweater and workman's 
cap, applied to the superintendent of a 
glass factory for work—he would do any- 





















thing that required unskilled labour, 
The factory was one of a cluster which 
has given employment to a_ thousand 
men in the vicinity of Anderson, Indiana, 
Intimate friends of the applicant might 
have recognised him as the Indiana 
clergyman, but none were present to do 
so. Here is the story of his _ first 
experience as he told it to the writer :— 

“They needed men to work in the 
trenches in the moulding department, 
and I got my first job at a dollar and a 
quarter a day. It was hot work and 
hard work, but in early life my muscles 
had been toughened, and though I felt I 
earned the wages, my strength did not 
give out during the ten- and twelve-hour 
shifts. There were all kinds of us, and 
I was glad it was so, for I acquired a 
rough and ready manner which stood 
me in good need later on when I cast 
about in search of other employment. 
The place was full of people, and rents 
were high—more than I could afford to 
pay, so I looked around for a spot on 
which to build my own home. In the 
suburbs was a piece of woodland, the 
ground of which was covered with stones 
of various sizes. My boy was old enough 
to help me, so we built a house, such 
as it was. I bought two or three 
bunches of shingles, a few pounds of 
nails, borrowed tools at the factory; 
made a mortar from the sand on the 
lot and some lime I had secured. The 
large stones formed the post which 
supported the framework of the house, 
the frames of the doors and windows 
were fitted together of wooden beams 
and planks which were given us. The 
walls were made of the smaller stones 
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embedded in the mortar, while the roof 
was composed of the shingles and a sort 
of home-made concrete. It extended over 
the main part of the house and wing to 
form a shady porch. Our little home 
contained but two rooms, but it was 
large enough to make us comfortable, 
and its actual cost was less than twenty 
dollars. This we occupied during the 
first part of my existence in the under- 
world.” 

Finally came a day when the glass 
factory shut down, and the workmen in 
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in the harvest field as extra farm “help,” 
trundling trucks in freight warehouses— 
doing anything which came to him as a 
means to earn a livelihood. His name 
was no longer McNutt. Sometimes it was 
Murphy, sometimes something else. He 
was as completely lost to the world in 
which he had moved as if dead, but he 
gained a knowledge of the masses of 
toilers which comes only to those who 
have mingled with them, suffered as they 
have suffered, and shared their pleasures. 
As the vast scope of what we may call the 


“We built a house, such as it was.” 


the moulding department were obliged 
to look elsewhere for positions. The man 
who had linked his fortune with theirs 
went from city to city, and town to town, 
sometimes labouring as a helper in the 
smith shop or machine room, taking his 
turn with pick and shovel on street con- 
tracts, bending over the grain sheaves 





labour problem dawned upon him, this 
man decided to devote his time and energy 
to studying how the social condition of 
the working class could be bettered and 
what was being done if anything to 
improve it. A year of this sort of life 
not only changed his appearance but 
his conversation. He found it easy to 
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assume a rough and uncouth appearance 
while he acquired a slang and even a 
brogue which passed him off in nearly 
every instance as a labourer of the lowest 
type. His identity thus concealed, he was 
able to gain entrance to the so-called 
industrial plants as well as the American 
* Black Country” of Western Pennsyl 
vania. 

As a helper he worked in the rolling 
mills, furnaces, and steel plants in and 
around Pittsburg, many times with men 
who could not speak a word of either 
English or German. He lived in the tenc- 
ments of Alleghany, and for months was 
a resident of the niining towns, and the 
wife and children were always with him, 
although, as he says, many a day passed 
when each felt the actual gnawing of 
hunger. In his journeys as a_ work- 
seeker Mr. McNutt was frequently com- 
pelled to pose as a tramp, depending upon 
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Night had come, and I looked about for 


a place to sleep. Remembering a_ past 
experience, I found the sand house by the 
side of the railroad track and, entering, 
soon dozed off into slumber, only to be 
awakened by the entrance of four or five 
tramps. I remember one in particular, as 
he had but one leg and wore an old blue 
army overcoat. The 
strangely associated with the man that 
the sight impressed itself upon my memory, 
Well, to make a long story short, no less 
than twenty of these individuals had come 
into the building before dawn, and the 
top of the sand pile was literally covered 
with us. I found that the place was a 
well-known lodging-house for members 
of this fraternity, and throughout the 
winter it was regularly patronised.” 

The next day Mr. McNutt continued his 
way to Baltimore, walking along the ties 
of the railroad. He remained in the sea- 


overcoat Was so 
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kindness of trainmen for a ride in 
or on the freight car, and at night he 
often found shelter and warmth in the 
sand house or the round house, by the 
side of the locomotive stall. Here is one 
of his experiences on the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad. ‘*I was on my way from 
Wheeling to Baltimore, thinking I could 
get work in one of the oyster-packing 
houses or along the wharves. When I 
reached the city of Frederick, in Western 
Maryland, I found all my money, with the 
exception of a few cents, had given out. 


the 





port city for three weeks, but found 
himself unable to get steady employment, 
doing odd jobs, such as loading waggons 
and even sweeping sidewalks. One morn- 
ing, after helping a farmer unload crates 
of vegetables at one of the markets, his 
employer asked him to wait a few minutes 
until he could pay him. Going into a 
neighbouring saloon, he came out with a 
bottle of beer as a reward for his work. 
Mr. McNutt put the bottle in his coat 
pocket and, it may be needless to say, 
never opened it. 
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Obliged to subsist where he could get 
the most at the least expense, he found 
that the average saloon would furnish 
him nourishing food more cheaply than 
the temperance or dairy lunch rooms. 
“JT could get a large glass of milk for 
cents in the while 
the bar keeper would throw in 
a free lunch, such as bread and cheese, 
and sometimes a sandwich. The saloons 
also furnished better coffee. 

“On left my family 
and made trips to different cities. During 
these visits I stopped at what are termed 
as much as possi- 


five one of saloons, 


with it 


some occasions I 


‘model lodging-houses’ 
ble, but frequently was obliged to get 
shelter in the nickel and dime lodging 
rooms Which are maintained in connection 
with saloons. I made it a point to attend 
at least one church service upon Sunday. 
going to the edifice in my working clothes 


after I had washed my face and hands 
and made myself otherwise presentable. 
I was received in a variety of ways. 
sometimes being given a seat in the 
gallery. On several occasions I was told 
that there were no free seats and was 
literally turned away. One instance | 
recall very vividly. I attended service 
in Baltimore at St. Paul’s Church, one 
of the oldest Episcopal edifices in the 
city. Although I was wearing a flannel 


shirt and no linen, I was given 
a seat in one of the best pews, 
and the gentleman, 
who evidently oc- 
cupied it regularly, 
showed me 
much courtesy and 
attention as 
though I had been 
a millionaire, ai- 
though I am posi- 
tive he only took 
an ordin- 
ary labouring man 
and performed the 
act out of charity.” 

If a book were 
written about the 
experiences of this 
man during the 
four years he re- 
mained in the 
underworld, abso- 
lutely losing his 
identity, it would 


as 


me to be 


‘“Worked at 


steel plants in 


tell a story of human interest which has 
few parallels; but the results attained 
justified the toil and hardships and 
gave the Indiana preacher an _ insight 
into what ought to be done for the 
benefit of his fellows. It is not strange 
that he has determined to devote the 
remainder of his life to what is called 


‘social betterment,” and although he 


has come into public life only within 
the last year, has become known from 
the Chautauquas of lowa to the lyceums 
of New England by reason of the 
illustrations he can give of the actual 
needs of the working man, not only 
morally but mentally and_ physically. 


And George L. McNutt is bending all 


his energies to this one object, believing 
that ‘“‘the Lord will 
done 


in the Divine word 
provide,” for his work is 
money and without price. 


without 















and around Pittsburg.” 
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A Complete Story by Ethel F. Heddle. 


“Like as a father pitieth his children.” 


CHAPTER I. 


6 





HERE’S the coach 
coming up the 
hill, Mari. But 
it iss not likely 
that there will 
be any one in 
it. The snow is 
lying thick in 
Glencoe this day. 
Winter iss early.” 

The innkeeper’s wife 

nodded merely. She 

rarely wasted words, 
and nothing in 

Dougall’s remarks, she 

considered, required 

comment. But when the coach stopped she saw 
to her surprise that a woman had descended, 
and now came towards the inn door. Her cloak 
was slightly powdered with snow—she 
chilled through, very white and delicate. 

When she approached, asking timidly if she 

could have a little tea, Mrs. MacDougall 

answered by throwing open the kitchen door, 
whence issued a welcome gleam of red peat- 
glow and lamp-light. 

**T hope you will excuse that I do not show 
you into the sitting-room,” she said deliber- 
ately; ‘‘but we are not expecting any’ people, 
now that the season is over, and I do not 
light the fires upstairs. But if you will sit 
here I will bring you a cup of tea and some 
scones. I fear we haf no loaf bread to-day.” 

**Scones will do very well,” the stranger 
said in a low voice, and then she crouched 
down near the fire, and put out her hands to 
the glow. Mrs. MacDougall understood her 
to say that it was long—very long—since she 
had smelt the peat! She was a curious-look- 
ing woman. Mrs. MacDougall stood for a 
moment as if slightly puzzled before going 
off to fill the kettle.. The figure was slight 
and graceful; the face—what could be seen 
of it below her veil—was delicately featured 
and sweet; and hér masses of chestnut hair 
were only slightly tinged with grey ; but she 
wore a pair of very disfiguring goggles, which 
somehow struck a strangely jarring note. 

**T feel as if I had seen her before,” Mrs. 
MacDougall muttered to herself, “or someone 
like her, anyhow! And yet I cannot re- 
member where! It iss like a face in a dream ! 
I cannot lay hold on it, or place it!” 


looked. 





When she came back with the tea the 
woman seemed more communicative. She 
had thrown back her veil, and she looked 


over at the other directly and almost sharply, 

**Tam come here to apply for the situation 
at the Manse,” she said. ‘You will have 
heard, perhaps, that the minister was adver- 
tising for a housekeeper? I heard of it ina 
roundabout way. And he is blind, they tell 
me?” 


‘*Dear me, yes! He hass been blind for 
ten years now. Ever since the sorrow came 
on him! But he iss growing feebler, I am 


hearing. And he needs someone to write for 
him. Well, well, and so you are going up to 
the Manse! Hass he engaged you?” 

“T hope he will,” the other said. “I think 
he will. How did he become blind?” 

She had drunk her tea, but had eaten very 
little. As she spoke, pushing away her cup, 
she did not look at Mrs. MacDougall, who, 
nothing loth to hear the sound of her own voice, 
visitors being rare in the lochside inn, began 
at once, speaking slowly as one who translates 
from the more familiar Gaelic. 

‘He iss a man who hass come through 
great trouble. He had a daughter who wass 
the pride of his heart, but she fell in love 
with an artist, who wass here painting—a 
reckless, disreputable fellow he wass-and 
they were married. They were away for a 
little, but every one in Lochaber knew that 
they would return and be upon her father. 
But he had very little money, though he hass 
given them, I hef heard, every penny he 
could spare. And then there was a_ bazaar 
got up for the Church, and the money was, 
of course, sent to the Manse. And in the 
night the daughter stole it from his desk! 


It wass said that he heard a sound and 
went down, and she threw down the lamp, 
and the flames caught him and he was 


terribly burned, so that’ he lost his sight. 
Never from that day hass he heard trace of 
them! She had got away with the money, 
and he wass left, blind and desolate.” 

“It is a miserable story,” the woman said. 
**What did he do about the money?” 

‘*He hass paid it all back! He hass written 
a great book upon Gaelic poetry—he had up 
one of the crofter lads, who used to write for 
him—and they were saying that he paid it all 
back, every penny. Will you be going? You 
had better not say to the minister what I 
hef been telling you, maybe.” 
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“Oh no, I will not say.” 

She paid for her tea then, and Mrs. Mac- 
Dougall directed her the way to go—along 
by the beautiful loch side, where a tangle of 
rich bronze coloured sea-weed was beginning 
to rise and fall upon the steel-grey bosom 
of the water, and then up through a climb- 
ing cliff road to the Manse. 

“You cannot go wrong,” Mrs. MacDougall 
said. ‘‘And I will be glad to see you here 
at the inn any day, if you will care to call.” 

Her visitor thanked her, and took her leave. 

She walked along lightly and rapidly, but 
once the inn was out of reach she went 
down to the water's edge, and taking off her 
spectacles let the cool fresh breeze play upon 
her face. Apparently nothing was wrong with 
the gentle eyes, sharpened now with a wild 
and restless pain. She seemed to stretch out 
her hands yearningly to the distant moun- 
tains as she spoke half aloud. 
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“It is like to break my heart! And they 
look just as they did! That faint lovely haze— 
the distant peaks of a deep pansy purple, the 
nearer azure. Oh so blue! Yonder are the 
gloomy Glencoe peaks. I felt somehow as if 
they must be changed—as if everything in 
the world was changed! And to think he 
can see nothing—nothing at all of the hills! 
While J see!” 

She rose then, and replacing the glasses 
walked on till the little grey Manse came in 
view. She turned in at the gate resolutely, 
and walked up to the house; and a little red- 
haired girl admitted her at once into the 
study. 

A white-haired man turned round slowly 
at the sound of her step, and the woman 
saw a thin hectic face, large, appealing eyes, 
an expression of great kindness and gentle- 
ness. With hands clenched under her shawl 
she waited for him to speak. 
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‘You are Mrs. Gordon, who wrote to me 
about my situation ?” 

“Yes 1” 

She spoke low and rather huskily, and he 
pointed to one of the shabby chairs by the 
low fire. 

“Will you sit 
after your 
place, you see—I 
stand that 
to do about 


down? You must be tired 
journey. This is a very quiet 
should like you to under- 
and I fear there is a good deal 
the house. The little maid, 
Sheila, is not, I think, very well up to her 
duties. And I should like you to write for 
me. Lately I have been a good deal troubled 
with my back. The pay is not much. Do 
you think you could stay ?” 

**Yes, I will stay. I do not mind solitude. 
I have lived a roving life—never been long in 
one place—roaming all over the Continent. | 
have often felt that no place on God’s earth 
could be quiet enough for me!” 

He nodded his head a little. He had turned 
his face on hers for a moment when 
first spoke, and she fancied a sudden spasm 
of pain crossed it; but that soon passed, leav- 
ing the old serene peace. 

“This is a very quiet corner of His vine- 
yard,” he said then. ‘Perhaps your nerves 


she 


are a little jarred? I hope they will soon 
grow quiet and at rest here. I have heard 
it said that a woman’s nerves can mean 


great agony to her. But it is very lovely here 
-very soothing. I hope you will be happy.” 
She then, as if the interview was at 
end, and said she would go and take off her 
things, the minister nodding placidly. And 
thus Mrs. Gordon took up her abode at the 
Manse, 


rose 


CHAPTER Il. 


HE filled her niche so well, and so 
quickly, that after a little it seemed 

XN impossible to Mr. Fortescue to think 
é how he had ever got on without her. 


How uncomfortable he had been with only 
little Sheila to look after him he had never 
said ; money, too, had melted for she was no 


housekeeper, and had spent most of her time 
gossiping down in the village. After a little 
her services were dispensed with altogether, 
and Mrs. Gordon did everything, with only a 
Woman coming in now and then for the rough 
work. 

An unseen influence, which made all life 
smooth before him, was at work in the Manse, 
Mr. found; and she was a good 
secretary, clever, capable, careful. And yet 


Fortescue 


it was strange, he sometimes thought, how 
little, after all, he knew of her. She was 


however, he grew 
w®uld talk on— 


very silent. After a little, 
accustomed to this, and he 


very often speaking his thoughts aloud, as if 





THE QUIVER 


he quite understood the silence, as if it did 
not jar on him at all. 

Once, while speaking, he thought he heard 
a sob, and he put out his hand and rested 
it on hers. 

*“T speak so much of my heart to you, my 
child,” he said slowly. ‘ Will you never tell 


me what is in yours? I sometimes fancy 
there is a secret grief. And for all grief 
and all sorrow there is one light, as for 


all darkness. The only light that has evep 
fallen across the darkness of the world. | 
owe you so much, will you not let me try 


to help you a little ?” 
It was the gloaming hour, the hour of all 


others when the heart opens. Mrs. Gordon— 
without her glasses always now—looked over 
at him with a kind of dumb anguish and 
despair that must have surprised him had 


he seen it. 

* Yes, for mere sorrow,” 
Sorrow that did not earn is a clean 
cut, and time mends it. But what about 
sin and remorse ?” 

** About sin?” He seemed to raise his head 
in surprise. ‘Sin is sorrow, my dear. And 
for sin the Great Physician, the 

ie 


she said, ** may he, 


one 


there is 
only Physician. There is forgiveness ! 

“But that me a 
thing—to be satisfied with forgiveness. It is 
the irrevocability of sin, Mr. Fortescue—the 
unending influence of evil. I knew 
who had sinned—there is no use in 
telling the story, but he robbed another of 
all that makes life rich. What if he was 
forgiven ? He could not give the other back 
what ,he stole!” 


too 


seems to poor sort of 


solme- 


one once 


**He could not, perhaps. But what about 
God ?” 
“What do you mean?” 


The red light from the sunset was flooding 
the shabby room then. Very bare and bleak 
it was, and yet transfigured, as was the 
blind man’s face, by the wondrous glow; and 
Mr. Fortescue clasped his thin hands as he 


turned to her. ‘ Listen, my dear. When my 
blindness came, 1 thought for a little that 
[I was in the dark indeed. I think my 
faith failed and fell, and there is no agony 
like that, none in the world! We = stand 


as on a precipice looking into the dark, and 
the dark chills very was like 
Peter. The Lord called to me over the storm 
of the wild sea, and I could not go. I sank! 
But the voice came again, and I—I—heard, 
and followed. Gradually the light flooded 
everywhere. I could think of others—of an- 
other! Christ, Who forgot Himself for others. 


our souls! I 


has shown us the secret of the peace of 
life in that very forgetting. I went, and 
His hand drew me close, far closer than ! 


had ever been before! Now I walk so close 
that the gates of Heaven seem nearer every 








lid 








day. I know no fear. Only I pray—I seem 
to wait till I can hear of one other. She 
may be still in the dark; and she was my 
little lass—my darling !” 

He had forgotten his hearer. She saw 
that. His voice had fallen gradually into an 
exquisite and tender cadence. So might a 
mother have spoken, crooning above her 
child’s sunny head. Mrs. Gordon, her head 
bent, sobbed, her face hidden in her arms. 

He paused, and the red light died from 
the room and from his face. When _ she 
looked up, the worn little study having relapsed 
into its normal grey neutrality Of tint, his face 
was white and worn. ‘Are you there ?” he 
said; but no voice answered him. She had 
crept away. 


CHAPTER III. 


“‘UMMER came, inexpressively beautiful 

in the wild mountains by the loch side. 
S Mrs. Gordon had hired a pony from 

the village, and she drove the minister 
to visit his people, waiting outside while he 
went in; always patient, always watchful and 
tender, but still very silent. The few visitors 
at the Manse, who had heard of his model 
housekeeper, scarcely saw her. She seemed 
to shrink from all observation; the pale face 
with its hidden eyes no sooner met theirs 
than it was gone, and she had retired to 
the kitchen. 

“She is like a blessing in the house,” the 
minister said. “She seems to know by 
intuition all my likes and dislikes. But, like 
some blessings, she comes and goes very 
quietly and secretly.” 

She was very fond of working in his 
garden, and since her arrival all the sweet 
old-fashioned flowers had bloomed there once 
more, with lettuce, and rhubarb, and a few 
early vegetables. Even the old fruit trees, he 
said smilingly, seemed to know someone was 
there who could make apple-jelly and jam, 
and yielded as they had never yielded before ! 
He found her in the garden one day, and 
paused by the red currant bushes to smile 
upon her happily. He was looking so much 
better, with all this care and fresh air, that 
the woman's face softened and glowed as she 
looked up at him. 

‘I think there is nothing nicer than a 
red-currant tart,” he said happily, ‘‘and so 
says little lame Pharaig, in the Muir Croft, 
Shall we take him a piece, when we go to- 
day ?” 

Mrs. Gordon had been getting the ripe red 
fruit. She wore a pale blue gingham gown, 
and the sunshine found out all the latent 
fire and sparkle in her hair. Now that the 
transfiguring spectacles were gone, one could 
see that the eyes were soft and liquid, they 
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had lost their tense, tired look. There was 
a strange evanescent look of youth about 
her—the youth of a woman is always loth 
to depart. 

*The sunshine makes me feel many years 
younger,” he said, looking up to the sky, as 
she murmured assent. ‘“‘My dear, it is the 
strangest thing, but since I have felt so much 
better sometimes I fancy that I am dimly 
conscious of light and colour! Now, when 
I look where you are it almost seems as if I 
saw something bright. I could almost fancy 
you wore a white or light-coloured gown. 
Is that so? Could it be ? 

She had grown suddenly white as if with a 
sudden joy or fear. 

They were mingled on her face as she mur- 
mured incoherently that the dress was pale 
blue. 

He nodded, ‘I think I shall tell the doctor 
about it,” he said. ‘‘I remember once his say- 
ing that he thought I should visit a great 
oculist; that if my general health were to 
become imuch better I might even hope. 
But I had no money for fees. Now, how- 
ever, since the Review has taken that article 
I think I could afford the fee. If--if I may 
hope, it will be all owing to you—all to you!” 

She shrank back, crushing her basket of fruit 
involuntarily in her hands, and the red fruit 
dropped out and stained her gown. She 
stooped to pick it up, her hands trembling ; and 
then the minister walked back to his study. 
If, one day, he would see again the loch, 
the green mountain side, the swirling mist 
wreaths, the golden bracken, the foaming 
Awe, the dark pass, the wondrous exquisite 
beauty of the Highlands of his heart! 

“And if he could see, then I must go! 
L could never face him, never! If he knew 
me, I think I would die of shame. And 
he would not miss me then.’ 

She went back to the house with her 
basket ; she was ready, as usual, with the 
trap when, his work being done, it was 
time to start on their visiting. And the 
husky voice—she said a bad cold had 
injured her voice—was not much more silent 
than usual. 

The doctor was so encouraging that a 
few weeks after this, when the Review had 
sent his cheque, Mr. Fortescue started for 
Glasgow with the local physician, who was 
going there on business. He said he might 
be a little time. Mrs. Gordon was to take 
a holiday in the meantime, and to do as 
little work as possible. He entreated her 
to go some coaching tours, to be as happy 
as possible; and he would write announc- 
ing his return. 

He was away some weeks, and the notes 
sent her were short and unsatisfactory 
She thought she read between the lines that 





“She crouched, shrinking back against the wall.” 
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the operation had been unsuccessful, and 
that they were hiding it from her. 

“It will be a bitter a blow to him, but 
he will make nothing of it,” she said to 
herself. “‘I think this is more cruel than if 
he had never had any hope at all!” And 
then came a letter. He would be at home 
either on Monday or Tuesday night. The 
doctor would see him home. She need 
not be down at the boat or to -the coach. 
The doctor would look after him. And it 
was, as usual, in the doctor’s hand. 

That spoke for itself, she thought bitterly! 
The hope had been vain. He would never 
see the light on the Ben—the silver threads 
where the streams cut their way through 
the rocks, heather, and bracken to the 
bosom of the loch below. But she—she 
would not need to wander forth again— 
lonely and desolate, haunted ever by the 
memory of her tragic marriage; she could 
rest here, by his side! 

She made everything ready on the first 
evening. His favourite flowers were in the 
study, the little dainty supper was ready, 
“Speaoch,” the dog, was curled up by the 
fire; and then, as the night fell softly, and 
the moon rose over the loch, sending a long 
silver path over the shining silvery blue, 
she went into the study, and stood before 
the window. 

“God forgives us, but we cannot forgive 
ourselves,” she said to herself. ‘‘That is 
the hell that begins here—that will be our 
hell! I robbed him, and I threw the lamp 
down! I was mad—mad with love for the 
man who was to strike and curse me, and 
finally to forsake and leave me _ starving, 
who was to be the means of my baby’s 
death! Because my father spoke the truth 
and warned me, I hated him! Oh, I was 
mad, mad! Women can be mad for love, 
and they will give their lives and their 
souls for a man who can curse them for 
their gift. My father, who had never given 
me an unkind word! My poor father! Oh, 
God forgive me! God forgive me!” 

She had fallen on her knees by _ the 
window, her sobs breaking forth in the dark- 
ness, her arms stretched out. ‘‘He says he 
feels the gates very near! Some day he will 


-Him, too. 
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go through, and leave me alone. And I shall 
never come near—not even near enough to 
see the light on his face! He might forgive 
me, as he says; but God never could: He is 
of purer eyes. I shall wander away in the 
dark again, alone!” 

** Jeannie !” 

She looked round. She started to her feet, 
then crouched, sinking back against the wall. 
He was standing there, and a little light 
from the lamp in the passage fell into the 
room. His ,eyes sought hers, It was a 
miracle--for they knew her ! 

*O, Jeannie! I heard! And I had never 
guessed—never known my little lass, my 
darling !” 

He had reached her. He took her in his 
arms. His hands wandered over her hair, 
his lips kissed her forehead; the tired eyes, 
that had shed so many tears, that were 
dimmed as if with age — kissed away the 
ever and the long, long pain ! 

“IT am well again!” he said. “I see! 
And God in His great goodness has given me 
back my heart’s treasure, too!” 

**Father ! You—see /” 

“Yes, but that is not my heart’s treasure,” 
he said, and laughed joyfully. ‘My little 
lassie is my treasure, my bonnie Jeannie! 
My dear, my dear, how could you doubt 
me ?” 

* Because I 
world !” 

** Aye,” he said, *‘ that was it. You doubted 
God. You did not know Him. I doubted 
And He forgave me! Don’t you 
you see? He loves us 
by-and-by we look up 
and find that out! Then the puzzle of life is 
plain.” She rested her head against him. 
His hands wandered over her hair, as they 
had wandered long ago, when, a little curly- 
headed motherless child, he had taken her on 
his knee and taught her her first prayers. 

“Jeannie,” he whispered. ‘I can never 
thank Him enough! Never in this world! 
He has given me back my bairn, and I can 
see her face!” She hid it on his breast and 
sobbed. And the last of the black phantoms 
of fear and of disbelief melted out of her 
heart for ever, then and there. 


doubted God, and all the 


see, Jeannie, don’t 
all the time, and 
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By the Rev. George Hanson, D.D., Minister of St. Marylebone Presbyterian Church, 


St. MATTHEW iv. 1-10. 


SeiHE question is raised as 
to whether this narra- 
tive is to be taken liter- 
ally, or to be interpreted 
as the condensed and 
somewhat dramatic pre- 
sentation of the facts. 
Did Satan appear in 
visible form or not to 
Christ ? Was Christ carried bodily te the 
top of the “exceeding high mountain” and 
to the pinnacle of the Temple? Or did He 
remain in the wilderness all the time, and 
only in imagination see the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them, and _ look 
down from the Temple’s giddy height? We 
have no means of determining. The only one 
who could give any account of the tempta- 
tion is Christ Himself. 





Whether Satan remained invisible, or came’ 


in the disguise of an angel of light; 
whether the scenes that are here described 
were merely presented to Christ’s imagina- 
tion, or were actual situations in which Christ 
found Himself, does not in the least affect 
the reality and substance of the tempta- 
tion. The form of the narrative is of small 
moment; the fact of temptation and the 
subtlety of the tempter are the important 
points to emphasise. 

The evil spirit here pictured is very 
different from the horned and hoofed mon- 
strosity of popular belief. Men have come 
to think of the Devil as a coarse and foul 
fiend, redolent of brimstone, and breathing 
flames; and they have contrived so tc 


degrade and caricature the Biblical repre-- 


sentation that they have ceased to fear him, 
and come to smile at the mention of his 
name. To many even who call themselves 
Christians he has sunk to the level of an 
idea or influence. They have lost the dread 
sense of his unremitting hostility to goodness, 
and his power to blind the minds of them 
that believe not. Further, when men speak 
of a temptation of the Devil, they think of 
some enticement to flagrant and abandoned 


wickedness, some fiendish cruelty, some base 
betrayal of friendship or love, some _heart- 
less fleecing of trustful clients, some brazen- 
faced imposture, some glaring sin or vice or 
crime, which at once stamps itself as be- 
gotten in hell. But all this is far removed 
from the Bible picture of Satan and his 
methods. According to the New Testament, 
his name is Diabolus—i.e., accuser, slanderer, 
and deceiver. He is no Apollyon with a 
fierce and fiery countenance, and darts in 
hand to slay. He is a spirit that worketh 
in the children of disobedience, worketh with 
all deceivableness of stratagem, worketh 
patiently, worketh without intermission, 
worketh skilfully, adapting his temptations 
to the capacity, mood, and circumstances of 
the tempted. He is not concerned to suggest 
great sins; these come of themselves into 
the mind which has already succumbed to 
smaller sins. He comes as an angel of light, 
so cloaking error that it looks like truth, 
so veiling grossness under apologetic names 
that it seems a sort of pardonable weakness. 
Satan is a _ strategist; he insinuates ideas 
gradually; he suggests slight and scarcely 
perceptible deviations from truth, or honour, 
or duty. He leads his victims step by ‘step. 
He starts them on the downgrade in think- 
ing, in belief, in action; and he knows that, 
once they have begun the downward course, 
by the law of gravitation the pace will 
accelerate with every step, until they can 
scarcely check their headlong descent. 

No man ever became a devil all at once. 
No one ever attempts a gigantic swindle on 
the spur of the moment. Little peculations, 
suggested by Satan as permissible through 
stress of circumstances, dishonesties started 
to save a family from ruin, and continued 
to save a family from disgrace; ‘*‘ temporary 
loans” that Hope kept saying would easily 
be replaced—this is the way, in hundreds of 
cases, that the conscience is weakened and 
the man prepared for the wrong-doing that 
brings the perpetrator to the dock. Satan 
seldom, or never, plants a full-grown tree 
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CHkIST’S TEMPTATION. 


laden with evil fruit in the soil of the 
human soul; he is satisfied to sow the seed 


of sinful suggestions. He does not tempt, 


in the first instance, to coarse and brutal 
and vulgar iniquity. His temptations can 
take a most refined turn. His falsehoods 
are often only distorted truths. He is not 
always an unclean, drunken, and sensual 
Devil; he can be a clean Devil, a sober 


Devil, even a religious Devil, ostentatiously 
pious, with a text of Scripture in his mouth 
for every emergency, 

We have an example of himself 
methods in the passage before us: 

(1) “If Thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made bread,” 

What is the suggestion of these words? 

Recall the circumstances. Jesus had just, 
by the act of His own will, surrendered 
Himself to the work for which He had 
come, and in the rite of baptism, although 
guiltless Himself, He associated Himself with 
guilty man, as Himself the Great Confessor 
of sin on man’s behalf. During, or immedi- 
ately after the administration of baptism, a 
voice came from ‘the excellent glory,” pro- 
claiming His Divine Sonship. You can 
imagine the profound impression that such 
testimony from His Heavenly Father would 
make upon our Lord, and how the 


and his 


words, 
“This is My beloved Son” would keep ring- 
ing in His After forty days_ of 
abstinence from food, during which He was 
with God that He 


soul, 


so wrapt in communion 
did not feel the need of bodily sustenance, 
He suddenly became conscious of hunger. 
How were His wants to be supplied in the 
desert? Must He wait until He emerged 
from the wilderness? Why should He not 
provide Himself with bread? Was He not 
the Son of God? ‘* Yes,” whispers Satan. 
“Use powers to relieve yourself from 
these straits. Why should the Son of God 
go foodless? Surely you cannot be required 
to suffer hardship of this petty kind, when 
by one word you could transform the stones 


your 


lying all around into bread.” 

Such was the suggestion; what would have 
wrong in yielding to it? It would 
have meant Christ separating Himself from 
our humanity, and violating the very law 
of His earthly existence. Recollect that at 
His incarnation He had identified Himself 


been 


with the race of man, and at His recent 
baptism had publicly proclaimed Himself 
one with us in His great act of self- 


surrender. He was now, by His own act, 
called to live a life of submission to the 
limitations and privations of our lowly 
human lot. Would He the very first time 
that He, as the Son of Man, was brought 
face to face with hardship, use His Divine 


power to extricate Himself? This would 
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have meant simply the undoing of His 
incarnation. It would have been the selfish 
use of His powers to save Himself from any 
distresses or difficulties that, as a _ self-sur- 
rendered servant of God, brother of man, and 
friend of sinners, He was bound to meet. 

In other words, the temptation was a 
temptation to make His burden of humanity 
possible, to render His sojourn 
among men as comfortable as_ possible, 
consistently with the formal fulfilment of 
His task. It was, in fact, a temptation to 
selfishness. If he had yielded to the Devil’s 
suggestion, it would have meant the destruc- 
tion of the sacrificial spirit, and that would 
have meant no cross, and no atonement for sin. 

But how gloriously Christ repels the assault 
of evil! How resolutely He refuses to revoke 
or qualify in the least His self-renunciation ! 
How loyally He addresses Himself to the 
carrying of His cross from the beginning! 
How nobly He answers Satan’s specious 
suggestion in words that breathe unshaken 
trust in God! “Here I am, a man—a man, 
though the Son of God, a man by My own 
free choice. Listen! | ask nothing to mitigate 
this lot to which I am with all My heart 
committed. I am willing to be hungry or 
fed as God wills. ‘Man shall not live by 
bread alone.’ God is not tied to one way of 
supporting life. He could feed Israel long 
ago in the wilderness with manna. He can 
sustain Me, if He wills, in a hundred ways. I 
await His will. I depend upon His goodness, 
not on My own resources.” So Christ resisted 
the temptation to selfishly relieve Himself, as 
soon as He began to feel their strain, of 
the obligations that He had incurred. 

Yet how innocent the Devil's suggestion 
looks! How little in it there is to excite 
abhorrence! It is simply a temptation to a 
selfish use of selfish evasion of 
difficulty, to a selfish withdrawal from His 
allegiance to human _ interests. Precisely 
similar temptation awaits us, when our hearts 
prompt us to use our powers or gifts, influence 
or opportunities, for purely selfish purposes. 
When the wealthy man wraps himself in 
luxury, with little or no concern for Lazarus 
lying at his gate, and forgets that he is 
simply a steward for the distribution of the 
means that God entrusts to his keeping, he 
falls a prey to the temptation that Christ 
here detected and defeated. Or when the 
man of ability devotes all his strength to the 
advancement of his own worldly interests, 
and conceives that life’s chief end is to 
reign rather than to serve, he falls into the 
very snare that Christ escaped. Or when a 
man, having undertaken certain obligations 
as a Christian, tries to make his Christian 
profession easy for himself, eliminating the 
cross as far as possible from his life; when 


as light as 


power, to a 
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a man does not resolutely obey his convic- 
tions, and renders his obedience to Christian 
principle on as easy terms for himself as he 
can—that man has succumbed to Satanic 
influence. He may see no black fiend at his 
elbow, but the Devil has nevertheless been 
there whispering in his ear: ‘‘Don’t be fool 
enough to expend your means and talent in 
serving those who will not appreciate your 
sacrifices. Never imagine that your service 
of God and man requires from you any real 
suffering, or loss, or humiliation.” 

This, then, is the lesson of the first tempta- 
tion: To be selfish is to be like the Devil; 
to save ourselves all the trouble we can in 
our passage through the world, to be satisfied 
to live in comfortable homes, and move in 
congenial circles, while we give little or no 
heed to the sorrow and sin of the world 
around us—this is devilish, We label 
Hooliganism as devilry: Christ labels selfish- 
ness, however refined, as devilry. 

(2) ‘*Cast Thyself down: for it is written, 
He shall give His angels charge concerning 
Thee.” 

How adroitly the evil spirit addresses this 
temptation to Christ’s mood. Our Lord had 
just declared His inflexible determination to 
maintain His position of absolute dependence 
on God. ‘I trust Him wholly,” He said in 
effect. ‘**‘Man shall not live by bread alone.’ 
He shall be the judge of what is best for 
Me. If He wills that I am to be hungry, 
so be it. If He pleases to satisfy My hunger, 
He can do so even in this desert place.” 

** Yes,” said the Tempter, “‘that is a most 
admirable spirit; such unquestioning trust 
and submission have everything to commend 
them ; such faith cannot but be pleasing to 
God, and surely He will never disappoint 
your expectations. You can at any time 
prove for yourself how real His help is, and 
how ready He is to succour all who put 
such trust in Him. Lo! at this very moment 
you are standing on this lofty eminence. 
Cast yourself down from this pinnacle, and 
see if such faith in God’s protection will 
not be honoured. You have spoken of your 
implicit confidence in ‘every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’ Here 
is a sure promise to encourage you to make 
the attempt to descend on the wings of the 
wind. ‘He shall give His angels charge 
concerning Thee, and in their hands they 
shall bear Thee up, lest at any time Thou 
dash Thy foot against a stone.” What a 
triumph of faith, if here and now you ac- 
complished this miraculous flight in mid-air!” 

So, as in the former temptation, Christ 
was asked to forsake the path of absolute 
dependence on God, here He is invited to 
*xperiment on the pledged goodness of God. 
That, as Christ at once detected, would be, 


THE QUIVER. 


not faith, but presumption. The previous 
temptation was an attempt to make Christ 
forget the limitations and obligations that 
He had, as Son of Man, assumed; this was 
an attempt to make Him turn His confidence 
in God into a weapon for needless testings 
and displays of God’s protecting power. 

If necessary, God could save His Son from 
harm, even though He should fall from a 
height so great. But that is very different 
from a reckless incurring of risk, a deliberate 
plunge into the abyss. Christ would not be 
guilty of any such putting to the test of 
God’s help. That would be folly, not wisdom; 
fanaticism, not trust. So at once He turns 
upon the evil spirit, and by a word lays 
bare the wickedness of his apparently pious 
counsel. ‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God.” “I am here,” He said, ‘not to 
test God, but to trust Him: not to make 
occasions for the display of His Fatherly 
care and love, but to meet the occasions that 
His providence brings, in a spirit of child- 
like trust. I am here, not to go before God 
showing Him what to do, but to wait upon 
Him, following where He leads.” 

The lesson of this temptation is, that faith 
itself may be perverted into presumption. 
Who among us is guiity of that error ; any 
man who presumes on the goodness of God, 
and continues in sin, because he believes that 
the mercy of God knows no limits; any 
man, who, without direct warrant frofh God’s 
word, or clear indication from God’s provi- 
dence, goes open-eyed into any position of 
peril, physical, moral, or spiritual; any 
Christian who plunges into worldly society, 
and tries to combine the pleasures of this 
life with the hopes of the next, expecting 
that God will protect him from the deterior- 
ating influences of his surroundings; anyone 
who tampers with social temptations, the 
temptations of the table, of the wine-cup, 
of the dice-box, of the ball-room, and thinks 
excessive indulgence in these consistent with 


profession of Christian discipleship, hoping 
that by God’s goodness he may emerge 


unsullied from all their secularising and 
enervating influences; anyone who presumes 
on his possession of spiritual life, and risks 
its injury, if not destruction, by close 
association with men who have no sympathy 
with Him who said, **Ye must be born 
again.” All these, and such as these, are 
guilty of the very sin which Christ here 
places in such clear light. They are all 
tempting the Lord their God. 

Christ here describes all experimenting on 
God’s goodness, all needless demands on the 
Divine mercy, all gratuitous risking of 
spiritual well-being, as a surrender to Satan. 

(3) ** All these things will I give Thee, if 
Thou wilt fall down and worsbip me.” 
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CuHrisT’s TEMPTATION. 


Having tried to seduce Christ on _ the 
spiritual side of His nature and failed, Satan 
now seeks to excite His worldly ambition. 
He offers Him the world and all its glory 
on condition that He acknowledges his 
sovereignty. 

The temptation, which does not seem nearly 
so subtle as the other two, only shows how 
incapable evil is of understanding goodness. 
Satan thought that he could dazzle Christ’s 
mind by spreading before Him an alluring 
panorama of earthly power and splendour, and 
that Christ would be so overwhelmed by the 
fascinations of such a prospect that He would 
be actually ready to forswear His fealty to 
God, in order to secure such dignity. How 
completely he misread Christ's character, 
interpreting it by his own, and how indig- 
nantly Christ’s words flash forth, ‘‘Get thee 
hence, Satan.” Whatever doubts, if any, 
Christ had before as to the Satanic character 
of the tempter, He had none now. Satan 
stood disclosed in all his nakedness before 
Him. How little to Christ were ‘‘ the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them,” as Satan 
understood the terms! Christ wanted not a 
sovereignty of purple and gold, but the con- 
trol of men’s hearts; not an empire of 
worldly power, but of holy love reigning in 
men’s hearts and over men’s lives. And He 
has secured it: though not in the way Satan 
suggested, by compromise with sin. He took 
the way of the cross, and because, just because, 
He chose the path of lowliness, of suffering, 
and of death, He now sees of the travail of 
His soul, and is satisfied. 

“The kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
of them”! Where are the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them to-day? Where 
is Imperial Rome of that time-—-the Rome of 
the Cesars? Where is the luxurious Jerusalem 
of those days? And its beautiful Temple, 
which took forty-and-six years to build? Not 
one stone is left upon another! Who of us 
could say offhand which of the Cezsars was 
reigning when Christ was born, and which 
when He died? Who could tell, or cares to 
remember, which Herod was on the throne 
when Christ was born in Bethlehem, and 
which when He was led out to be crucified as 
a common felon without the gates? ‘The 
kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them”! 
What havoc time makes of them! 

The temptation which Christ resisted and 
overcame comes to us all. It is a temptation 
to sacrifice honour on the altar of ambition ; 
it is a temptation to gain distinction or wealth 
or power at all costs; it is a temptation to 
put the moral and spiritual on a lower level 
than the material, and to live in the present, 
rather than for the future. History fairly 
teems—every-day life teems—with illustrations 
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of the folly of setting our heart on things 
on earth. 

Suppose that, as Jesus stood before His 
judges and accusers, that patient, lonely 
prisoner, so outcast from human sympathy 
that a Barabbas found friendly voices where 
He found none, someone had unrolled the 
map of the future to Pilate and Caiaphas, 
and Herod, and had shown them the dignity 
in store for the scourged and soon to be 
crucified Jesus of Nazareth, and the dishonour 
in store for themselves, because of *their injus- 
tice and cruelty to Him, with what awe and 
amazement they would have turned to gaze 
on the lowly, uncomplaining Man before them! 
They could scarcely have credited such a re- 
versal of fortune. Surely Jesus and they have 
changed places! He is on the throne, and 
they are upon the gibbet. He is now in the 
place of judge, and they are on their trial 
before Him. In Christ’s triumph, in spite 
of His rejection of the world’s crown and 
acceptance of the world’s cross, we have the 
first fruits of that greater victory yet to 
come, when every knee shall bow to Him. 

Here, then, you have two contrasted theories 
of life—the Devil’s, and Christ’s. 


The Devil says, ‘‘Command that these 
stones be made bread; do your utmost to 
save yourself from trouble.” Christ says, 


*“No; ‘man shall not live by bread alone.’” 

The Devil says, ‘‘Save yourself.” Christ 
says, ‘‘Sacrifice yourself.”. Which theory is 
right? Which will you adopt ? 

The Devil says, ‘‘Cast yourself down from 
the pinnacle. Take any liberties you please 
with God and His laws; there is no risk. 
Plunge headlong into sin and folly; you shall 
emerge scatheless.” Christ says, ‘‘No! pre- 
sumptuous trifling with God’s holy law means 
perdition.” 

Satan says, ‘‘ Presume as much as you like 
on God.” Christ says, ‘*‘No; God is not 
mocked; the faith that saves is a faith that 
trembles at His word, and fears to tax His 
patience.” 

Which theory is right? 
adopt ? 

Satan says, ‘Seek first the kingdoms of 
the world, and their glory, and be ready to 
sacrifice integrity to win them.” Christ says, 
**Seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness. What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world, and lose his soul?” 

Which theory is right? The Devil’s or 
Christ’s?” You answer “Christ’s.” Well! 
will you adopt it definitely as your rule of life ? 
Will you try practically to live a self-denying 
life, a sin-fearing life, an unworldly separated 
life? You must choose. But Christ says: “If 
any man will come after Me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow Me.” 


Which will you 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
TO THE RESCUE. 


the morrow 
dawned Mrs. Wood- 
ruffe lost no time. 
She could trust old 
Louie to look after 
the dairy and keep 
an eye on Jemima. 
For her there would 
be no rest until she had 
redeemed her word, at 
any During the 
silent watches of the 
night she had resolved 
upon her plan of action. 
If, as Molly surmised, 
this poor Frenchman 
was seriously ill, and 
the landlord of the vil- 
lage inn wished to keep 
his presence there a 
x secret, in order that he 

\ \ might profit by his 
death, then could 
stranger than by boldly 
inquiring for him, and showing the utmost 
interest in his health. This would be the easier 
as she was on friendly terms with Joshua’s 
wife, who had been apprenticed to a mantua 
maker in earlier days, and whom she often 
employed to make a gown or a cape. 

The kindly old lady was not wont to go 
empty-handed ; she gathered a_ basket of 
early strawberries from the sunny bank by 
the river side before setting forth on her 
walk to the village. She took the field path 
by the deserted quarry, amid the old gnarled 
hawthorns whose latest blossoms fell with each 
breath of wind in showers of tinted snow at 
her feet. The birds were mostly busy with 
nesting, but the chaitinches and the 


cost. 


she 
better help the 


not 


their 


























whitethroats still kept up a cheerful twitter, 
just to show that summer was in the land. 

On she passed, a slight erect figure in quaint 
old-fashioned bonnet and cloak, still brisk 
and active in her walk, and bearing lightly, 
with a heart still young, the burden of her 
threescore years. She reached the little three- 
cornered green in front of the ** Blue Lion,’ 
and paused for a moment to. take het 
bearings. Just above where hung the creak. 
ing sign-board was a diamond-paned casement 
under the eaves, closed when the other win- 
dows were open, and with a faded blue linen 
curtain drawn across it. 

Was that the chamber where the sick man 
lay? If only she could pierce the secret of 


those silent walls! She was still considering 


her plan of invasion when the question was 
settled for her. The very person she wished 
to see had come to the door: poor Emily 
Cripps, in her slatternly garb, with her 


crumpled sun-bonnet all askew, showing her 
wisp of grey hair, and her sleeves tucked up 


above her skinny elbows. She carried a 
bucket of water, and was about to scrub the 
doorstep when she caught. sight of her 


early visitor. She hastily dropped a curtsey 
and took a few steps forward. 

‘Is all well at the mill? Can I do aught 
to serve’ee, madam?” she asked, with meek 
expectancy. Then, remembering her manners, 
she added: 

* Will ’ee please vor to walk inside?” 

With a pleasant smile and a word of greeting 
Eunice Woodruffe followed her into the 
dark, empty parlour and sat down on a high- 
backed chair, which had just been carefully 
dusted with the good woman’s apron. 

It was difficult to begin abruptly on the 
subject which filled her mind, so she merely 
inquired : 


**How are you getting on, Em’ly? I hope 
you keep your health pretty well, but you 
do look rather sadly.” 

‘*La, madam, ‘tis no light matter vor to 


do all the work o’ thik’ere place. Onr hired 
maid took hersel’ off at the fust rough word 
an’ I can’t hear tell o’ none other.” 
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Mrs. Woodrutie was not surprised at the 
news, for rumour told of ill-treatment and 
half starvation for the hapless beings who 


served Joshua Cripps. 

“°Tis too much for’ee, Em’ly, what wi’ all 
the housework, and the poor sick man to 
mind too!” she remarked in her quiet way, 
with inward perturbation all the 
the effect of her words. 
but look’ee, madam, 
trouble I much, poor chap! vor we've a- 
gotten old Abigail to bide wi’ un now an’ 
agen!” she cried, quite unconscious that she 
had betrayed the whole secret. 

“How is he by now? Getting better, I 
hope ? My heart do ache for that poor French 
gentleman, took ill i’ the midst o’ strangers, 
land!” she exclaimed anxiously. 
you're a good kind soul, Emly, and, 
wi? [ never fear but what you'll 
pull him through. If there be aught as he 
fancies, don’t scruple to come to me for’t. I’ve 
brought him a few early strawberries to-day.” 

“Thank ‘ee kindly, tis monstrous 
kind of’ee, an’ they does look beauties! But 
he that wi’ the fever, he doan’t take 
bite nor sup.” 

“Then surely the poor man must be sin 
need of a doctor!” was the eager re- 
‘Old Abigail may be all very well 


watching 
while for 


“Nay, he doant 


in a foreign 
“But 


God’s help, 
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be low 


sore 


joinder. 


for a sprain or a quinsy, but ’tis ill to 
tamper with a fever. Now I know as old 
Doctor Thorn drives through Combe most 
days, on his way to the Rector of Chilmark, 


who lieth a-dying; [ll pay all the charges 
for him to look in here as he goeth by.” 

She paused, for something in the listener's 
face told her she had gone too far. With a 
sudden start, the other woman looked up at 
her in keen alarm. 

‘Lawk-a-massy, madam! How ever did’ee 
come to hear tell about ’en? He be in hidin’, 
an’ Joshua, he zaid Disturbed by some 
sound outside, she gave a furtive, frightened 
look towards the open door, and straightway 


stopped abruptly, with every sign of abject 
terror. 

From that moment her mouth was closed, 
and Mrs. Woodruffe, full of pity for the 


trembling, downtrodden wife, presently took 
her leave, call again soon. In 
spite of the apparent failure of her mission, 


promising to 


she felt that in one sense she had achieved 
her purpose, for henceforth there could be 
no secret deeds of darkness, when the sick 
man was known to have a friend and well- 


wisher at hand. 
But alas for poor Emily Cripps! 
had promptly overtaken her for that passing 


Nemesis 


lack of discretion. Her visitor had scarcely 
passed out of hearing, beyond the corner of 
the road, when her husband burst in upon 
her, pallid with rage. 
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“Curse thee for a fool an’ a marplot!” 
he cried. ‘I’ve heard every word, an’ I'll 
give ‘ee what for, thou hussy, to go an’ let 
out the whole thing to yon’ meddlesome old 
Pharisee !” 

Beside himself with passion, he struck her 
a blow with his clenched fist, which sent the 
wretched woman staggering back against the 
wall. 


“Oh, Joshua!” she gasped. ‘’ Twarn’t my 
doin’. Her knowed all about the French 
mounseer, an’ did but come to ax how he 
wur 


**Hould thy jaw, thou lyin’ slut!” he broke 
in furiously, ‘* Her found it all out wi’ crafty 
questions |!” 

With a sad lack of spirit, poor Emily made 
no further effort to justify herself, and 
meekly wiped her eyes with the corner of 
her apron. 

It was the wisest plan, for when the angry 
brute had relieved himself sufficiently by 
cursing and swearing, she was left in peace. 
He went back to his den, his eyes gleaming 
with malice, to carry out a fell scheme of 
malice. 

“Tl be even wi’en yet,” he muttered below 


his breath. “If he baint to serve my purpose 


by dyin’, why—he shall live, and rue the 
day !” 

For more than an hour he sat there, lean- 
ing over his table, laboriously filling one 
sheet of paper after another with great 
scrawling lines, only to tear them up im- 
patiently. At length, however, he seemed to 
have satisfied himself, for he folded up a 
letter, sealed and addressed it with much 
care and trouble. Then, with a self-satisfied 
swagger, he came forth and carried it to 
the post, chuckling to himself all the way, 


as though it were a most excellent joke. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE WOOING OK COUNT VICTOR. 


“Never the time and the place 
And the loved one altogether.” 

ANE was radiant. It was market day in 
Salisbury, and Harry had promised to 
drive her thither. She loved the stri- 
dent town, with its tramp of many feet 

rattling carts, with here and there the 

massive yellow chariot of some county dame. 

She loved the narrow streets with their quaint 

houses and overhanging gables, the crowded 

market-place with its bustle of buying and 
selling, and, last not least, the tempting array 
out in the shop windows, the finest she 
had ever known. 

To this country girl, days 
spent in a lonely farmhouse, the sleepy old 
city of Salisbury seemed the very centre of 


a 


and 


set 


whose were 
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life and movement and fashion, full of rich 
and delicious possibilities. 

Her home at Combe Abbas was in the very 
heart of the fairest scenery in Wiltshire, but 
the beauties of Nature did not appeal to her 
uncultured mind. Nor were the treasures of 
Art more to her taste, and the _ storied 
past was a closed book to her. It was rarely, 
indeed, that she found time to visit the 
stately cathedral enthroned in its quiet 
grassy close; her joy was in the sight and 
sound of her fellow-creatures, and her day- 
dream was of social pleasure, of chatty talk 
and merry laughter, and all the give and take 
of meeting friends. 

Happiness is very becoming, and Jane 
Bracher looked her best om that summer 
morning. She wore a white gingham frock 
with pink sprigs, and a muslin  kerchief 
folded over her shoulders. By dint of much 
anxious thought, she had managed to trim 
a big white straw bonnet with pink ribbons 
until it was a very fair imitation of the one 
which Molly -had brought back from Wey- 
mouth. 

What cared she if the likeness ended there? 
She was quite satisfied with her mop of 
flaxen hair, her sharp blue eyes from which 
nothing was hidden, and her determined 
little nose with a tilt to it. There was not 
so much personal vanity about her dress, as 
a desire to be in the latest mode, and she 
cocked her head with a dainty air, in the 
proud certainty that she was quite as well 
clad as Molly. 

All agog with the eager restlessness of her 
sixteen years, her jealousy slept, and for 
the moment she had forgotten her grievances 
against that girl at the mill, whom she 
thought of contemptuously, as a kind of 
purring cat, which everybody wanted to pat 
and stroke. Jane was going to have a rare 
good time, for to-day she had her brother 
Harry all to herself; there was no unwelcome 
third person to come between them. 

He was her idol, the light of her eyes and 


the joy of her soul; and if she had a 
craving for the pleasures of life, it was 
more for him than for herself. All con- 


spired to make her happiness complete. 

It was a perfect day. The golden sun 
blazed out from the bright depths of vaulted 
blue, flecked towards the horizon by fleecy 
clouds. The balmy breath of June was laden 
with the mingled scent of many flowers, of 
sweet new-mown hay drying in the meadows, 
and of bean-fields in blossom. They drove 
on through deep-throated lanes, where trailing 
clematis ramped, and vagrant nut branches 
almost joined their broad leaves overhead. 
Then slowly they passed up the hill, between 
the young-leaved oak trees, and onward 
along the white road straight and dusty, 
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past Dinton terrace, till it dipped to meet 
the Barford woods in the sheltered hollow 
beneath. At Burcombe they joined once 
more the gleaming river, and followed by its 
side, as it cheerily babbled over the stones, 

Little villages nestled amongst the orchards, 
and the smoke rose, indolent and blue, from 
the lichen-stained cottages by the wayside, 
which echoed back the patter of the horse's 
hoofs. 

On they drove, past Wilton with its stately 
park, and Bemerton’s time-honoured village 
church, till they came in sight of the 
cathedral spire, and almost before they knew 
it were in Salisbury itself, where all in the 
pleasant sunshine the people walked abroad. 
As they rattled on over the cobble stones, 
on their way to the * Wool Pack” in Crane 
Street, they met a big yellow chariot, with 
a blue-coated postilion on one of the front 
horses. A burly man, with a frilled shirt 
and brass buttons on his blue coat, was 
leaning out of the window and caught sight 
of Harry. 

“Why, ’tis our friend Bracher!” he shouted. 
*‘How d’ye do, sir? Hope you’re none the 
worse for t’other night’s rumpus? You must 
look me up.” 

The young farmer took off his hat and 
bowed as the coach rumbled on, and Jane 
asked in an awed whisper: 

**Who'’s that, Harry? And how comes he 
to know you?” 

“Oh, ’tis our member, Mr. Hussey; I met 
him in the Town Hall at the big meeting,” 
was the hasty reply. 

The girl gave a gasp of amazement. Here 
was her brother hail-fellow-well-met with a 
great man like that! And he seemed to 
take it as though members of the King’s 
Parliament were as plentiful as blackberries! 


But distinction of another kind was in 
store for her. An hour later, as she was 
waiting for Harry in the Market Place, by 


the Corn Exchange, someone came hurriedly 
down the steps, and catching sight of her, 
exclaimed in surprise : 

‘*“Why, Molly, my dear, 
here?” It was none other 
Woodruffe himself, who had actually mis- 
taken her for his daughter. Here was a 
triumph indeed! It is true that on nearer 
view, a moment later, he broke off with a 
laugh : 

‘Why, if ’tisn’t Harry’s little 
’*Pon my life ! ‘*‘ Who'd a-thought it? 
d’ye do, my dear?” 

“Little sister, indeed!” thought the young 
girl, Why, she was as tall as Molly any day, 
and very proud of her height. 

It was still quite early when 
finished her shopping, and she 
brother drove back from Salisbury. 


how come you 
than Barnaby 


sister | 
How 


Jane had 
and her 
Only on 
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that condition had the invalid mother spared 
them both. 

They were almost at their journey’s end, 
and were passing the corner by the * Blue 
Lion,” when Harry suddenly remembered that 
he had a parcel which was urgently needed 
at the mill. 

“And by rights, too, I ought to wait till 
Barnaby Woodruffe comes home, for we've a 


But 
what'll thee do, Jane?” he asked anxiously. 


bargain to settle about a rick of hay. 
“Oh, never mind me,” replied the girl. 
“Tis no distance home across the fields; I'll 
get here. Take cate of all my parcels.” 
So, saying, she sprang lightly to the ground, 
and stood a moment until she had watched 
the gig disappear down the village street. 
Then she looked up towards the inn, where 
her curiosity had baffled the other 
day. There was no one about, and the place 
had quite a deserted look. A tabby cat was 
sunning herself at the open door, and pre- 
tending not to see the pigeons, who swooped 
down with persistence though 
eWaiting their evening meal. 


out 


been 


so 


restless as 
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she had 
market 


remembered that 
Cripps in Salisbury 
place, and it flashed across her mind that 
now was her opportunity to pierce the 
mystery which hung about his sick guest. 
Without giving herself time to think, she 
acted on the spur of the moment; slipped 
across the threshold, and, finding no one to 
bar her way, stole noiselessly up the worn 


Jane suddenly 
seen Joshua 


“Her husband burst in upon her, 
pallid with rage.”—p. 1187. 


staircase. Full of childish curiosity, she had 
no very clear idea of her purpose, save that, 
like a true daughter of Eve, she would defy 
authority, and gather the forbidden fruit 
from the Tree of Knowledge. 

On the narrow landing she paused to listen. 
Through a half-open door, there came a low 
murmuring sound; it might be old Abigail 
dozing in charge of her patient. A few steps 
on tiptoe, and she was inside a dimly lighted, 
squalid room, where now all was hushed and 
silent. 

She had expected to find an old woman 
nodding by the bedside, but she quickly saw 
that there was no nurse, and her first 
thought was one of indignation at the cruel 
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neglect which could leave a sick man alone 
and untended in an empty house. 

Already repenting of her escapade, Jane 
was on the point of making her escape, 
when a sudden movement in the bed startled 
and arrested her. 

Count Victor had lingered long on the con- 
fines of life and death, and was even now, in 
pain and weakness, struggling back to con- 
sciousness. He awoke from wild, fevered 
dreams to see before him, as he fancied, a 
familiar figure. There 
shadowy, girlish shape outlined against the 
window. . . Ah! this the haunting 
vision which had been ever present with him 
waking or sleeping. 

Molly had come to him at last! He 
doubted that it was she, the sweet mistress of 
his heart, whose tender care had nursed him 
back to life and reason! Never until that 
moment had be realised so intensely that he 
could not live without her. And, oh, joy! 
Molly had come to him unasked in the hour 
of his sorest need! 

With outstretched arms, he half raised him- 
self from his pillow. 


sweet, she stood, a 


was 


never 


**Mademoiselle Molly!” he cried in a low, 
eager voice, thrilling with passion. ‘** You 
have been my guardian angel! You have 
brought healing to my bedside! Merci, ma 
belle amie, mille fois merci pour cette ravis- 
sante bonté. Ah, I forget; pardon me! But 


cold, so meagre. 


word of 


your English tongue is so 
Mademoiselle, I have never said one 
love to you before, but now ‘tis too strong for 
me. . . and your coming hither gives me 
hope. You are my the lady of my 
heart ; accept the life you saved for without 
you tis of no worth. I am yours in all devo- 
tion, my sweetest Molly !” 

He paused with her name upon his lips, 
spoken thus, in simple familiarity, for the 


queen, 


first time. The liquid note of the lingering 
double L fell on the still air like a caress. 
The man was in deadly earnest now, and 


had cast all his past doubt and caution to 
the winds. During the long lonely hours of 
sickness and depression, when his reason 
trembled in the balance, Molly had been his 
one desire, the ideal of the poet, the vision of 
the dreamer. 

It was Molly, and Molly only, whom he 
loved; Molly should be his wife, not Clémen- 
tine nor another. 


But what words can describe the tumult 
of excitement which filled the mind of her 
who* had, all unwittingly, taken Molly’s 


place ? 

Jane st vod 
bewitched, from 
accents of that 
storm, 

But 


to the spot, paralysed, 
when the first 
took her by 


rooted 
the moment 
wild appeal 
voice ceased the 


when that melodious 
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spell was broken.  Panic-struck, the child 
realised what had happened, and found cour- 
age to murmur: *‘I can’t stay! Come to me 
at the mill,” then fled for her life. 


By good fortune, she met not a soul in 
her headlong race down the stairs, through 
the porch, and away from the house, as 


though the avenger of blood were in pursuit, 
Not until she had reached the safe shelter of 
the little which sloped up from the 
river, far beyond the village, did she dare to 
pause in her mad Then, suddenly 
realising all that had happened, and scarcely 
able to believe in her escape, she sank breath- 
less on the mossy ground, 

Every nerve in her body was tingling with 
excitement, and all the petty thoughts and 
feelings of her narrow nature were swallowed 
up in one great overwhelming emotion. Ah! 
she had never heard or dreamed of anything 
so monstrous touching before ! 

The stray volumes of tame romances, of 
Elegant Extracts which she had come 
had never prepared her for such an outburst 
of real passion. What a picture he was, that 
mysterious Frenchman, with his pale, interest- 
ing face, from which the dusky waves of black 
hair were tossed back; with those flaming 
eyes, and the outstretched hands, so white 
and delicately shaped! He might have been 
a prince in disguise. What beautiful words 
he used, in that soft, foreign accent, which 
seemed to give them such a strange charm! 

To be wooed like that! Oh, it would be 
worth dying for! Why was Molly always the 
lucky one, to whom such wonderful and de- 
lightful things happened ? 

Why, this stranger must have followed her 
from Weymouth; have come all the way to 
poor little dull Combe for her sake ! But why 
was he in hiding? There was so much which 
she could not understand; but all the same, 
it was a most absorbing and interesting love- 


copse 


career, 


across, 


story. 

With an air of decision, Jane Bracher 
sprang to her feet. Her mood had completely 
changed. She would persevere, and find out 


everything about this French gentleman. 
But now her object was to shield him, and 
if possible obtain for him the desire of his 


heart. 
Since he loved Molly so dearly, why should 
he not win her, and carry her off to his own 


country ? Ah! and then Jane flattered her- 
self that she would keep her dear brother 
Harry—who was shamefully deceived, Ly-the- 
bye—for her very own. 


So, with no misgivings as to her own power 
and skill, the young girl tripped lightly up 
the hill towards the Holt Farm, and smiled 
at the thought that she was the good fairy, 
who would bring this romance to a happy 


end. 




















CHAPTER XX. 
A SCRAP OF PAPER. 
The best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley.” 

MONGST the various parcels from Salis- 
bury, which travelled home safely in 
the tail end of the gig, was a remnant 

4 of pink gingham which Jane had 
bought for a spencer. It was to be made up 
by Mrs. Cripps, but, Jane being still too much 
scared by her adventure to go near the * Blue 
Lion” herself, a message was sent to the good 
woman, asking her to come up to the Holt 
Farm some evening. 

So it happened that nedrly a week later 
Emily Cripps made her appearance; and 
after the pink spencer had _ received due 
attention she drew a crumpled scrap. of 
paper out of her pocket, in her usual 
stealthy way. 

* Look-y’-see, Miss Jeane; I do want for to 
ax ‘ee summat,” she said in a low, frightened 
voice. ‘“‘I bhean’t no scholard, but I'd like to 
know what be writ here?” 

Jane, who was always disposed to be good- 
natured and patronising, snuffed the candle, 
and held the paper up close to the light. 

“Let me see, where does it begin? Oh, 
this is it; the top corner is torn off. 
‘Honoured sir, tis my dooty for to let you 
know as a french mounseer by name count 
victor de b——’ (I can’t read the name), ‘is 
skulken in these parts——’” 

The girl had read so far, when she broke 
off abruptly, and cried with eager’ im- 
patience : 

“What is this paper? Who wrote it, and 
what does it all mean?” 

“Tis like this, Miss Jeane,” stammered 
poor Emily in affright. ‘T’other day, old 
madam from the mill, her come to ax how 
the sick man were a-getten on! An la, bless ’ee, 
Joshua were that mad!” 

“But why should he mind?” asked Jane. 
“Surely there was no harm in that?” 

“Ah, my dear, doan’t ’ee see as he didn’t 
Want no one to know as the poor fellow 
were at the ‘ Blue Lion’? I misdoubted me as 
he’d do ’en a bad turn!” 

“ But this letter was never sent ?” exclaimed 
the girl. : 

“Nay, but I be a-feard as he sent another, 
for he writ dree or four, as tho’ “twere a 
hard matter to please hesell,” was the reply, 
with a doleful shake of the head. 

“Has he had any answer?” asked Jane, 
with a sudden inspiration. 

She was in a fever of anxiety, and could 
scarcely wait for the reply which might 
checkmate all her schemes. There was an 
awkward pause, and then the words came, 
slow and uncertain. 
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**Well, missie, I dunno. But he give I his 
old coat to mend this afternoon, and I found 
this here i’ the pocket. He,doan’t take no 
count of I, seein as I beant no scholard.” 

She fumbled about, and then held out a 
big squarely folded letter. The girl could 
scarcely hide her excitement. She felt no 
compunction for reading words never meant 
for her eyes; in this terrible crisis of the 
poor stranger’s fate, she was satisfied that 
the end justified the means. 

She unfolded the official-looking document. 
It was evidently a formal acknowledgment of 
information received. 

“Sir,” the words ran, ‘“* We are in receipt 
of yours, and will cause inquiries to be made 
in the proper quarter. . .”. Then came a 
signature, and Jane was about to give it back, 
whon she happened to turn the page. Here 
the words * Private and confidential ” caught 
her eye, and she read below : 

“As your surmise may be well-founded, 
the person of your guest should be secured 
without delay. An order shall be transmitted 
to your local constable to arrest the aforesaid 
person, with your aid, at ten of the clock, on 
the night of Monday next, and you shall both 
make it your duty to convey him forthwith 
to Salisbury Gaol, there to await identifica- 
tion.” 

Although she could not understand all the 
long words, Jane caught the drift of this 
at once. ‘*‘Monday next! Why, it must be 
this very night! Oh, what shall we do?” she 
groaned. 

But even this immediate danger could not 
daunt the self-appointed champion. ‘Tell me, 
Emly Cripps, how is he now?” she asked 
sharply. “Is he well enough to walk as far 
as the mill?” 

“Ave, that he be, Miss Jeane. “Twas last 
market-day, I minds, as he took a monstrous 
turn for the better, an’ he’ve a-ben on the 
mend ever since. An’ he be that restless, he 
do stalk up an’ down his chamber like to a 
wild beast.” 

“Then hearken, Em’ly:. go straight back 
home and show him the letter, and tell him 
all. Smuggle him out by the back door, and 
send him to the mill by the high road, keep- 
ing close agen the hedge. He'll go fast enough 
if you say, ‘He knows who will help him.’ 
Don't forget. Lock his chamber door, and 
hide the key, that Joshua may suspect no- 
thing till the last moment. Ill do the rest. 
Now be quick; we've not a minute to lose, for 
‘tis already almost on the stroke of eight.” 

She hurried the good woman off with scant 
courtesy, for the time was indeed terribly 
short. What a bare chance it was that the 
plot should have been thus revealed to her at 
the last moment! 

Jane went to the garden door to see what 
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manner of night it was, for she would have to 
go down to the mill at once to prepare Molly. 
At that instant she caught the sound of a 
gruff voice in the back-yard; she listened, and 
could hardly suppress a burst of merry laugh- 
ter. 

‘**The local constable,” did the letter say ? 
Why, that could be none other than Sergeant 
Penny, and he was keeping company with 
their cook, Dinah. His round included several 
of the neighbouring 


” 


villages, but it was 
marvellous how often 
it brought him round 


to the Holt Farm of an 
evening. 

Here was undreamed- 
of good fortune! As- 
suming a most demure 
manner, the young 
mistress went straight 
to the kitchen, and was 
not at all surprised to 
see two figures in the 
open doorway, through 
which streamed in the 
silvery moonlight. 

‘Dinah !” she said, in 
a gentle voice, and the 
woman gave a guilty 
start. ‘“* Why don’t you 
ask Sergeant Penny to 
come in and _ have 
supper with you _ to- 
night? Once in a way, 
I’m sure mother’d never 
mind.” p 

Dinah gasped audibly, 
and could scarcely be- 
lieve her ears, for Mrs. 
Bracher was the 
strictest of housewives, 
and ruled from her sick 
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by several spaces on the brazen face. "Twas 
but another string to her bow, and might 
succeed in delaying the constable, if the supper 
proved to his mind. 


Muffled in a dark shawl, she slipped out 
unseen into the silent summer night. An 


atmosphere of conspiracy seemed to be her 
native element, for in all her life she had 
never felt so proud of herself, so full of the 
keen delight of conscious power. 

It was delicious to 
meet the soft west wind 
as she ran lightly down 
the lane with its over- 
arching boughs, where 
she could only catch a 
glimpse of the sky, here 
and there, through a 
rent in the trees. Still 
she was glad to come 
out from the dark 
shadows into the open, 
where the world was 
flooded with moonlight, 
which seemed to bathe 
wood and hill and 
meadow with liquid 

silver. The air 

was heavy with 

fragrance, and 
\ the long, rattling 
\\\ cry of the night- 
) jar echoed 

through the 
brooding silence 
of the night. 

Every step of 
the way was so 
familiar to her 
by daylight that 
she was quite un- 
conscious of all 
fear in the dark- 


room with a rod of iron. ness and 

‘*La, Miss Jeane, if loneliness 
’ee do give the word, which en- 
*tain’t vor I to gainsay compassed 
thee,” was the maid’s her. Never 
giggling reply, while had the path 
her constable stood seemed so 
sheepishly on one side. “Deftly set back the hour hand.” long before. 

**By the way, Dinah, Her heart 


nere’s the key o’ the cider cask,” remarked 
the girl, in a casual way. 

If cider were an attraction to 
Penny, she had no scruple about 
temptation in his way. The great kitchen 
was in darkness, save where the firelight 
shot out yellow gleams, and a solitary dip 
candle made an oasis of light in the desert 
of shadow. A sudden thought struck her, 
and Jane stepped up to the clock in the 
corner, and deftly set back the hour” hand 


Sergeant 
putting 


quivered with excitement when—oh joy! she 
could distinguish yonder the wooded hollow 
where nestled the old mill by the river, 
shining with a cold white glimmer. Now 
she was near enough to make out a heron 
fishing in the moonlight, motionless against 
the bank. 

She crossed the foot-bridge, and a few more 
steps would bring her to her journey’s end, 
for the gabled roof loomed big before her, 
and she could see the flicker of a candle. 
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Suddenly, a great white owl flew out from 
the barn, and flapped across her path, with a 
low, melancholy hoot in B flat. 

“Ah, me! “Tis an ill omen!” she cried. 
“But there shall be no turning back till this 
night’s work be carried through.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
OUT INTO THE NIGHT. 
** Necessity, and who shall dare 
Bring to her feet excuse or prayer?” 

. YHY, sure, ’tis Jane Bracher! My 
dear, what can ’ee want at this 
hour o’ the night?” cried Molly 
in amazement, as she recognised 

the visitor who had been so mysteriously 

brought up to her room by Jemima. 

“What means this wild freak?” 

“Hush! no one must know I am here,” 
whispered Jane. ‘* You would have laughed 
to see me throw gravel at Jemima’s window, 
and she came downstairs, bare-foot, an’ all 
of a hurry, never thinking to see me—eh, 
Jemima? But you can leave us now; we do 
want to be private,” she added in a tone of 
authority to the maid. 


For a moment the two girls stood and 
faced each other in silence. Great as was 
the issue at stake, Jane could not forget 
her old feeling of jealousy and dislike, in 


the presence of this girl whom all conspired 
to praise and love! But her more generous 
instincts won the day, and she went straight 
to her purpose with a delicate tact of which 
no one would have thought her capable. 

“Molly, ‘tis no less than a matter of life 
and death! A _ certain foreign gentleman 
who lodgeth at the ‘Blue Lion,’ hath been 
betrayed by Joshua, and this very night will 
be given up to the Government.” 

She could not fail to note the sudden 
start of dismay and horror with which 
Molly received the news, but she gave no 
sign, and continued quietly: ‘“’T'was by a 
strange chance I learnt this, scarce an hour 
ago; but there is still time, and we will 
save him, you and I.” 

“What can we do? Oh, tell me 
Who told you this?” were the 
questions which assailed her. 

Then the girl told her story. How by a 
lucky coincidence Joshua’s wife had come 
to her that evening, and had chanced to 
bring with her, all unknowing, the fatal 
testimony to her hushband’s treachery. Poor 
downtrodden Mrs. Cripps had roused no 
suspicion, as she could neither read nor 
write, but for the last week she had been 
anxiously watching on behalf of the sick 
man. Knowing Joshua’s character, she had 
felt keen curiosity with regard to his 


how ? 


eager 
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correspondence, and had thought her visit to 
the Holt Farm an excellent opportunity for 
asking a heedless young girl to read the 
papers which she had collected. 

As Molly listened with breathless interest 
she broke in now and then to ask an 
impatient question, and could not restrain a 
laugh as she heard how the clock was put 
back and the village constable beguiled. 

“But are you well assured that Emly 
Cripps can be trusted?” she inquired with 
sudden misgiving. ‘The poor body dare 
scarce call her soul her own.” 

“T have no fear on that score,” said Jane. 
“T prayed her to send the gentleman hither 
at once. He may arrive any minute.” 

“Oh, what shall I do?” cried Molly, and 
buried her face in her hands. 

One moment’s thought convinced her that 
it would be impossible to hide Count Victor 
at the mill, for if he were discovered 
*twould be a case of high treason for all 
concerned; and it was her firm conviction 
that the penalty was death. 

*What can you do?” repeated Jane. 
“Why, there be nought for ’t but to drive him 
in to Salisbury, and there take coach.” 

**No,” said Molly thoughtfully, “ ’twould not 
be safe to wait here for the morning coach. 
He must needs post on through the night, 
at least so far as Andover. Hark!” 
she added, after listening at the open win- 
dow. ‘The growing restless. I 
must go down and them, lest they 
give the alarm.” 

She hastily caught up a hood and cloak, 
and, followed by Jane, stole lightly down the 
stairs; but they were very’ old, and seemed 
to creak at every step. 

Oh, this life of secrets and deception! 
Would it never end? She had thought to 
purge her soul of it for ever on that night 
when, in sorest trouble, she had made her 
confession. And alas! now here was this 
child, Harry’s sister, drawn into the meshes 
too! But this should not be. She alone had 
taken upon herself the awful responsibility of 
this man’s life; she alone would run the risk 
and face the danger. 

There was a depth of unconscious heroism 
in this soft, gentle Molly, for which she 
would never have the credit. Her companion 
watched her with vague curiosity, feeling that 
here was a mystery she could not solve. 

Meantime, the dogs knew their mistress by 
her voice and touch, and were silent at her 
word, By this time all the house seemed 
to be still and asleep. It must have been a 
false alarm, and, thankful for the respite, 
Molly went back to the house. 

With a sharp remembrance of the dangers 
of the road, she fetched her rushlight, and 
crept into her father’s little room, to seek 


dogs are 
quiet 
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some weapon of defence. Her first thought 
was of a stout oaken stick, then her eye 
wandered to a small inlaid pistol which hung 
in a conspicuous place above the chimney- 
piece. That would be the very thing! Had 
she not read in romances how an unprotected 
girl was wont to hold a pistol at the head of a 
highwayman and compel his flight ? 

So she carried it off in triumph, and met 
Jane at the door, as was stealthily 
closing it behind her. 

“You must go home quick, dear, 
you are missed, or they will be vastly alarmed 
about you!” she cried. 

* All in good time,” replied the girl. “‘ But 
first I must play groom, and help thee with 
the gig. Pray, how do ’ee think to do it 
alone? Where be the stable key ?” 

‘“’Tis hid inside the window-ledge,” 
low answer. 

It needed all the skill and strength of the 
two girls to harness Duke, and put him in the 
shafts, and lead him stealthily outside the 
yard gate, all in the half-darkness of a sum- 
mer night. Then they waited awhile in silence, 
till Jane’s quick ear was the first to catch the 
sound of distant footsteps drawing near. 

‘*Hark! Do’ee hear? Now I'll go!” she 
cried, and with a quick impulse bent forward 
and kissed Molly on the cheek. ‘ Good-bye, 
dear, and good luck go with thee, now and 
ever!” she whispered, and was gone. 

What was the meaning of this solemn leave- 
taking? Was it mere banter, or did it bea: 
with it a foreboding of coming danger ? 

For one breathless moment Molly was over 
whelmed with a sense of despair. Sudden fear 
chilled her heart, and she would have given 
all she possessed to call back; but it 
was too late. 

The moon trod slowly out from behind the 
clouds, which dispersed and floated away, as 
though great bird with outstretched 
wings were flying across the heavenly way. 
Nearer and nearer came those footsteps, until 
at length, through the wavering shadows of 


she 


before 


was the 





Jane 


some 


the willows, she saw a figure stand out clear 
and sharp on the pale footpath. 

The soft appeal of her own name told her 
that it was indeed Count Victor, but she 


the whole 
1e slende) 


neither moved nor spoke. To him 
scene before him was like a dream. T 
girl standing there motionless by the horse, 
waiting for him with the means of escape, at 
such fearful risk to herself why, it was all of 
a piece with her splendid courage in that 
memorable visit to the **‘ Blue Lion.” 

Ah, what 
surely this was the answer to his passionate 
appeal! He could never repay it—nay, not 
' 


priceless devotion was hers, for 


even with the love and worship of a lifetinve! 
He drew near, and the spell was broken. 
In obedience to a 


silent gesture, he sprang 
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lightly into the gig, and held the reins while 
Molly climbed to the driver’s seat. It seemed 
to him that, in a moment, hé had reached the 
turning point of his life. His mind was made 
up now, once and for all. He would be no 
longer a dreamer, but strong to assert him- 
self, and take a foremost place in the world, 
that he might be worthy of—* Molly.” 

He spoke the name aloud, with tender, long. 
drawn insistence. The ‘girl started, and her 
heart fluttered with dismay, but she made no 
answer. Duke was and nervous, so 
that it needed all her attention to drive him 
along the narrow lane. 

But her companion had no misgivings. Never 
doubting that it was Molly herself who had 
listened to the outpourings of his passion— 
when he awoke from fevered sleep, to find 
before him the vision of his dreams, a breath- 
ing living woman—he was now coutent to 
rest assured that her silence gave consent. 

They drove onwards at a rapid pace for 
awhile, until they had to slacken up the steep 


restless 


road from the valley, past the hawthorn 
meadow where the faded blossoms were still 
sweet in decay, and a great lilac bush at 


the corner sent a whiff of perfume as they 
passed, 
There was a perilous charm to lead captive 


every sense, and Molly may have vaguely 
realised this, for she broke silence abruptly 


with a discordant note, which shattered and 
dispersed all sentiment to the four winds of 
heaven. 

“Tell me,” she 
longed to know if 
chance set fire to our rick a while ago?” 

The man by her side had forgotten his 
danger and all the world beyond; he was 
in a seventh heaven of delight, by the mere 
fact of her presence. To him the sudden 
question came as a blow, which might well 
have destroyed his illusions. 

“Why do you ask? Does anyone suspect 
me?” he murmured, half unconsciously. 

“Twas the night after the gipsies pitched 


have always 
who by mis- 


said, ‘I 
‘twas you 


their tent on the common, nigh against 
Combe, and I heard a rumour that a 
strange odour of choice tobacco was wafted 
on the air. . Forgive me, but it bath 


long been on mind, and maybe ’tis my 
last chance to find out.” 

*Ah! so ‘twas my cigar betrayed me,” he 
answered lightly. He notice of her 
last remark, which he could not understand. 

Surely there would be a whole lifetime in 
which to talk over the past! 

* Your quick insight hath guessed aright, 
Molly,” he _ replied, with a courtly bow. 
*To haunt your dwelling, to gaze from afar 
on the light’ in your window, was the first 
my heart. I could not keep away, 
was so lured on till I sat under the 


my 


took no 


desire of 
and 
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sheltering straw. How the sparks fell and 
the flames first leaped up, ma foi! I know 
not. It would have been folly indeed on my 
part to linger, when ready helpers were at 
hand, to put it out. You will agree that 
my life and liberty were worth more than 
a hay-rick,” he added, with a gay laugh. 

Molly held her breath. So this bow drawn 
at a venture had hit the mark—aye, between 
the joints of his armour! Sure enough, 
‘twas a true word that these high-born folks 
were not of her kind. There was a strain 
of reckless selfishness in their blood, and 
they looked at life from another point of 
view. The girl remembered who had been 
the champion of her father’s property, who 
had fought the devouring flames at the peril 
of his life, and had won the day. 

She kept silence, but her thoughts were 
ripening. 

They drove on for awhile; then, with an 
effort, Molly spoke again. 

“When we reach Wilton shortly, we will 
ask for post-horses at the Pembroke Arms, 
but if they have none there [I must drive 
you on to Salisbury. From thence you had 
best post to Andover, and there await the 
London coach. Have you money enough for 
the journey ?” 

“Oh, yes! Monsieur Joshua, the traitor, 
gave me back my _ pocket- book _ this 
evening, to quiet my suspicions and hold 
me safe in his trap.” 

Count Victor was slow to take alarm, and 
yet he could scarce fail to catch the note 
of detachment in her words, as though she 
had no part nor lot in the coming journey. 

Ah! ’twas but her maiden coyness, and he 
must go warily, as with a fluttering dove. 
His voice reached her as a low, soothing 
murmur, 

* Mademoiselle, how can words of mine 
ever thank you? ‘The service and devotion 
of my life, which you have twice saved, 
will be a poor return! Yes, all hope, all 
desire of recovery had left me; I was dying 
in loneliness and neglect, when in your 


sweet charity you came to my _ bedside, 
and your presence brought healing. For 


your dear sake, I came back from the gates 
of death, and gained courage to take up 
again the burden of life. To-day I have my 
reward. Molly, I care not what fate has in 
store for me, now that you are mine. You 
have been hard to win. . . .” He stooped 
to kiss her hand. 

“Stay, stay!” exclaimed. Molly, in wild 
alarm. “What mad words are these? 
When did I ever go to. you in your 
sickness? You did but dream it, sir.” 

‘Nay! It was no dream,” he cried, like 
one distraught. ‘I could not be so deceived. 


Oh, Molly, my queen, have pity on me!” 
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He clasped his hands and stretched them 
out with a despairing gesture. In so doing, 
they chanced to touch the little pistol 
which the girl had slipped into the strap 
of the splashboard. Instinctively, his fingers 
closed round it with a soldier’s grasp. 

They had been driving under the dark 
shadow of the overhanging trees, by 
Hurdeot Park, but now they had _ just 
emerged beyond the village of Barford, and 
a straight band of white moonlit road was 
outspread before them. In that breath of 
tremulous silence, suddenly a distant sound 
startled them both. Molly was the first to 
recognise the sound of a horseman. 

“We are pursued!” was her stifled cry. 

Forgetting all else in the moment’s tense 
alarm, she touched up Duke sharply with 
the whip. This treatment he always 
resented at other times, but now he seemed 
to share the excitement of his mistress, and 
dashed on with fresh vigour, through a 
ghostly, silent world. 

They had turned a curve in the road, 
and passed once more out of the silvery 
shine into the wooded ascent towards 
Burcombe. Yet in vain every nerve was 
strained, for Molly knew that they were 
losing ground, as the thud, thud, of a 
horse’s hoofs came nearer and nearer, louder 
and louder. 

Another moment, and Count Victor stood 
up in the gig, the pistol in his hand; 
he = fired—and mingling with the loud 
report came the cry of a familiar voice— 
* Molly! Molly!” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MOLLY LEARNS THE SECRET OF HER HEART. 


os  APRISTI! Quelle fortune!” muttered 
Count Victor, under his breath. 
a “Was the pistol loaded ?” demanded 
Molly, in a tone of horror, and her 
heart seemed to stand still as she waited for 
the answer. 

** Yes, truly,” he laughed. ‘And the shot 
went home too. We are saved, ma chérie.” 

With a desperate tug of both hands, she 
succeeded in pulling up the startled horse ; 
then she thrust the reins into her companion’s 
grasp, with an imperious ‘Go! The road to 
Wilton lies straight before you.” 

Before he could realise her meaning, she 
sprang from the cart, and ran back some paces 
along the road, in frantic haste. 

Ah! ‘twas too true. In the strip of moon- 
light which gleamed through a gap in the 
fir-trees she could see a_ prostrate figure 
stretched on the ground, and a horse standing 
motionless by the side. She threw herself on 
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her knees, and bowed herself forward, with a 
bitter despairing cry: 


‘Harry, my darling, we have killed 
you!” 
In that moment of keen agony there had 


come a fiash of revelation, and Molly knew! 
The secret of her heart was revealed and be- 
trayed, 

It was Harry whom she loved; she had 
always loved him from the days of long ago, 
through all her idle years of careless vanity 
—nay, since the very beginning of the world. 
Only to find it out. . . too late! 

Everything else had been mere vagrant 
fancy. For months past, ever since that fatal 
visit to Weymouth, she had been in a land 
of illusions; and even now there still lingered 
in her ear the echo of those soft, persuasive 
tones, which might lure a bird from the tree, 
and which had well-nigh bewitched her and 
beguiled her. 

She shivered at the thought of her peril. 
and stooped to kiss the unconscious form of 
her true love, with a flood of passionate tears. 
She knew nothing of wounds and bloodshed, 
and in her ignorance thought that here was 
death. 

A slight touch aroused her, and a _ voice 
she scarcely recognised at first, said in a tone 
of command: 

**Mademoiselle, give me a bandage quick 
to stop the bleeding.” 

‘**He is not dead?” she found strength to 
gasp out, as she snatched forth her handker- 
chief. 

Count Victor shook his head. 
can see, tis but a flesh wound on the 
arm, but it will need careful binding. 
you nothing more?” 

Without a word, she tore off the flounce of 
her dainty petticoat, and he set himself to the 
gruesome task with the skill of a soldier, 
learnt on the battlefield. He carefully slit 
up the sleeve, and with deft fingers wound 
the long slip of bandage round and round the 
arm. Then, taking a flask from his pocket, 
he tried to pour some cordial through the 
clenched teeth. 

There was a tremulous movement, next a 
shuddering and gasping, before the wounded 
man opened his eyes, while Molly on her 
knees was watching spellbound, not daring 
to move or speak. 

**He will do now,” said the French officer, 
rising to his feet. ‘‘ Mademoiselle, forgive 
me this contretemps. Can I fetch help for 
you?” 

**Oh, no, no!” cried the girl, as she slowly 
began to realise the position. She must not 
be found like this, in the middle of the 
night, miles away from home, and apparently 
the object of a duel between two men ! 

She looked round. The horse and 


**So far as I 
right 
Have 


gig 
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were close by, with the reins hitched on to 
a field gate. She was conscious of a subtle 
change in the man by her side, and her 
instinct told her that. she might trust him 
utterly. 

**Can I take him home, back to the mill] ? 
Grannie knows all,” she whispered. 

* Yes, that will be best,” was 
reply. 

Count Victor had heard that first bitter 
cry, that wail of self-betrayal; and he knew 
that his hopes were dead—still-born. But he 
was no craven, and took the crush'ng blow 
like a man. A marvellous’ transformation 
had taken place, for he was no longer the 
lover, but the comrade; no _ longer the 
dreamer, but the man of action. 

The maiden’s good name must be 
at any cost. 

Meantime Harry was rapidly recovering full 
consciousness, and with awakening memory 
sought to grasp the full meaning of the scene 
before him. 

* Where 
he asked; but before 
answered, the sight of 
by his side told him all. 

He murmured to himself, “I was in time, 
my sweetheart!” 

He made an effort 


the calm 


saved, 


am I? What has happened ?” 
the questions were 


Molly on her knees 


to rise, but winced and 


fell, back with sharp, sudden pain at the 
slightest movement of his wounded arm. 
But the gul, with tender insistence, made 
him lean upon her, while strong hands 
supported him on the other side. So they 
half led, half dragged him to the side of 
the gig, where, without more ado, he felt 


himself gently lifted up and helped on to 
the seat. 
In another minute Molly was by his side, 


the reins once more in her hand, and Duke’s 
head turned homewards. There was a pause, 
and Harry seemed by some witchcraft to 


understand all, and to have pierced to the 
very heart of the interrupted story. He 
turned with a courteous gesture to the wait- 
ing, spectral figure. 


“Sir, I thank you for your timely help. 
But this lady hath set her heart on your 
escape, and laboured well for it; you must 
not disappoint her. Take my horse; he is 
strong and fresh, and will carry you well 
through the night to Andover. Leave him 
at the ‘Three Swans,’ and either take coach 


or post to London, without delay, before news 
forestall you on the road.” 

Still weak from loss of 
off, exhausted, and held 
Count Victor grasped it. 

“Thanks, my generous foe. You have won 
in fair fight, and I wish you happiness,” he 
said with heart-felt emotion. 

With a deep silent bow to Molly, he turned 


broke 
hand. 


blood, he 
out his left 





“She bowed herself forward with a bitter despairing cry.” 
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away, swung himself lightly into the saddle, 
and was gone. 

What a strange, unlooked-for home-coming 
it was, thought the young girl, as she drove 
back through the summer night by the way 
she had come. The commotion in her soul 
had died away, and left a hush of peace, to 
which she had long been a stranger. Her 
little barque was no longer tossed about on a 
stormy ocean, but had drifted into the haven 
where it would be. 

As she listened to the delicate words of 
courtly respect with which Harry had 
interpreted her action, in his farewell to 
Count Victor, all her fears and misgivings 
had melted away. She knew that his love 
for her was strong. enough to swallow up 
every shadow of mistrust, as the glurious sun 
absorbs the misty clouds of the morning. 
In the face of an adverse world he would 
be her champion. 

For awhile they drove on in happy silence. 
There was no need to urge on Duke, who 
knew that his head was turned homeward, 
and was fiercely eager to get back to his 
stable. He had felt the inappropriateness of 
this night’s drive more than anyone. 

It was the man who first broke that restful 
quietude. ‘** Why did ’ee not let me help wi’ 
this piece o’ work, Molly? Why, Id have 
driven the Frenchman to Andover—or to 
Jericho, for that matter—to pleasure thee!” 

**Nay, dear; how could I make thee guilty 
of high treason?” she exclaimed, with inward 
trepidation, as she remembered that they 
were both entangled with it that night by 
furthering the escape of his Majesty's 
prisoner. 

“Ah! so my little maid would fain keep 
the big crime all to herself,” was his light 
reply: but again the voices were hushed. 

‘Tell me how you knew—how you came 
to follow me?” she murmured softly in his 
ear, as presently the pace slackened, in going 
up the hill beyond Dinton. 

“There was no need of a conjurer for 
that,” was the ready answer. “I met Jane 
creeping into the house to-night, long after 
dark, and I maybe spoke my mind somewhat 
sharply to her. Then she sought to anger me, 
and flung out a bitter word——” He paused 
and hesitated. 

**No, no, tell me all. Don’t hide anything,” 
she urged. ‘‘ What did Jane say?” 

*** Molly’s gone off with her Frenchman !’ 
Those were the words, if you will have them. 
Well, I led her into the parlour, locked the 
door, and made her understand that she 
must tell me everything.” : 

* Everything!” sighed Molly under her 
breath. 

* With a little patience, I soon put two 











and two together! A pretty * Meddlesome 
Matty’ Miss Jane has been! Did you know 
that she actually poked about at the ‘Blue 
Lion’ one day, till she found the Frenchman 
ill in bed? He mistook her for you in the 
dim light, from what she says, and actually 
had the impudence to make her an offer! 
Would she be his Countess ?” 

‘Oh, Harry!” gasped the girl. ‘ Then that 
explains so much. “Tis too terrible!” And she 
added to herself: ‘He thought that silence 
gave consent, and that I was really minded 
to go all the way to France with him! Poor 
Count Victor!” She sobbed aloud in her 
shame and dismay. 

**Hush, dear! ’Tis no blame to thee, | 
could see through Jane’s broken story that 
thy tender heart was touched with pity, and 
so it led thee on and on to this wild night's 
drive.” 

“Why, so grannie said a week ago, when 
I told her all, and she promised to help me,” 
added Molly, smiling through her tears. 

She dimly realised that the worst was over, 
and that on every side love and forgiveness 
“awaited her. 

At that moment the wheel of the ° cart 
jolied over a deep rut, and the wounded man 
stifled a note of pain at the sudden jerk. 
Molly’s quick ear caught the sound, and she 
cried aloud with fresh remorse. 

* Ah, my dear, my dear! See what I have 
brought on thee, for ‘tis all my doing! Canst 
ever forgive me ?” 

“Let there be no word of forgiveness 
betwixt us, Molly. Why, my sweetheart, how 
can I ever be thankful enough for the stir 
and passion of this night, which made thee 
know thyself? You might have coyly dallied 
with me half a lifetime, dear, till we were 
both old folks, but for this adventure!” 

“It might have cost your life—-” she 
began, but her words were abruptly checked 
by her lover's kiss, as he whispered : 

* Ave, and even so—why, ‘twere cheaply 
bought.” 

After that there was silence, which told 
‘more than words. 

And the smiling moon looked on, with 
never a sign of wonder on her calm _ face; 
although to the pair, who had strayed into 
Paradise themselves, it was nothing short of 
a miracle which had happened. But she knew 
better. 

From her throne in the heavens she had 
looked down upon so many generations of 
young lovers, and they always spoke in those 
low tones, and told the wondrous tale as 
though it were their own original conception. 

If they only knew that it was ever the 
sume old, old story! 

THE END. 
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Ocroser 19ru.—The Fall of Jericho. —_ — with mer gern os ccnp, he a 

I . - ‘ claimed, “It is not for conquerors to be tired, 

at Sasmage Se senting—Jesius of ©-£0. and joined them in prosecuting the victory to its 

id OINTS. 1. The priests lead the army. brilliant end. Like David, whose epitaph is given 

s . she poopie Seltow patiently. in St. Stephen’s speech, Caleb “served his own 

2 Tho Lord gives the vistery. generation by the will of God”; and he had his 

. ILLUSTRATIONS. Ministers should be Picked reward. 

. Men. It issaid of the Egyptians that they chose their Promises Fulfilled. A minister, going to church 
priests from the most learned of their philosophers, one Lord’s day morning, when the weather was 
and then they esteemed their priests so highly extremely cold and stormy, was overtaken by one 

se that they chose their kings from them. We of his neighbours, who, shivering, said to him, 

- require to have for God's ministers the pick of “It is very cold this morning, sir,” * Yes,” 
all the Christian host—such men, indeed, that, if replied the minister, ““God is still as good as 
rt the nation wanted kings, they could not do His word.” The shivering man, not understand- 

0 better than elevate them to the throne. God's’ ing, asked what he meant. ‘“‘ Mean?” he replied ; 

x. ministers ought always to be in the forefront ““why, God promised about three thousand years 

e of the battle, leading God's people on to the ago, and still makes His word good, that, 
fight against sin and the overthrow of all that ‘while the earth remaineth, seed-time and har- 

‘ is opposed to God's kingdom.—Spurgeon. vest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter 

r Patience a Strength. It would be far easier, I shall not cease,’” 
apprehend, for nine men out of ten to join a storm- A Full Reward. A military gentleman once said 

F ing party trying to take the citadel of the enemy to an excellent old minister in the north of Scot- 

wi than to lie on a rack or hang on a cross with- land, who was becoming infirm, ‘‘ Why, if I had 

of out repining. Yes, patience is a strength; and power over the pension list, I would at once have 

r patience means not merely strength, but wisdom you on a pension of half-pay for your long and 

e in exercising it. We, the creatures of a day, faithful services.” He replied, “*Ah, my friend, 

d make one of the nearest approaches that is possible your master may put you off with half-pay, but 

e for us to the life of God. St. Augustine has finely my Master will not serve me so meanly; He will 
said of God, “* Patiens quia aternus” (“Because give me full pay. Through His grace and favour 

e He lives for ever He can afford to wait”). The I expect a full reward, and nothing less will 

d greatest heroes among men are they who “* wait content nie.’ 
patie! tly. "—Canon Liddon. a 

. Victory from God. The Scottish army at Dunbar November 2np.—Cities of Refuge. 

, (A.D. 1650) was seen flying in all directions—fiying, Paszage for reading—Joshua xx. 1--9. 
and so brief a flight! ‘They run!” said Cromwell, Poixts. 1. The value of life. 

“I protest they run!” and, catching inspiration, 2. The punishment of sin. 
pubtless from the bright shining of the day-beam. 3. The pardon for those who seek it. 

. his voice was again heard : “Now let God arise, ILLUSTRATIONS. The Value of Life. A large 
md let His enemies be scattered ! And it was vessel was nearing the shore when a_ violent 

ria storm arose. Many of those on board were men 

' OcTOBER 26rn.—Joshua and Caleb. returning from the gold diggings. There was one 

,' Passage for reading—Joshua ziv. 5—15. way of safety, and only one, and that only for 

/ those able to swim. A row of the strongest men 

l Points. 1. Caleb pleads his faithfulness : stood on deck, binding round their waists leathern 

, 2. Caleb reminds of Moses’ promise to him. - 2 , , . i 

f S Gulch vecsives bis sonnel Geek Seiiine bags full of gold. One by one they sprang into 

the sea, till only one man was left. There was 

. ILLUSTRATIONS, Rest not thought of in Paithful- a short and fearful struggle, and then those who 
ness. When the battle of Carioli was being won had dived sank to rise no more. The man on 

‘ through the stimulus given to the soldiers by the deck saw them sink. He looked at his bag of 
impassioned vigour of Caius Marcius, they gold, which he had gained by the sweat of his 
mourned to see their leader covered with wounds brow, and with which he had hoped to gain 
and blood. They begged him to retire to the ease and respect in his fatherland. His hope by 
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day, his dream by night, all lay in that bag. 
Could he part from it? Then he looked at the 
surging waters. Without it, he might get to 
land; but with it, never! Life was sweet—aye, 
sweeter than gold. Another moment’s hesitation, 
and then with firmness he threw the bag of 
gold into the sea. One spring, and he was also 
in the water, struggling for dear life, but, being 
a good swimmer, he happily gained the shore. 

Sin and its Punishment. There was a man who 
committed a foul murder in a Scottish castle 
upon a young bridegroom, at whose marriage 
festivities he had hypocritically assisted. The 
assassin took horse in the dead of night, and 
fled for his life through wood and winding path. 
When the sun dawned he slackened his pace, 
and behold! he was emerging from a thicket in 
front of the very castle from which he had filed, 
and to which, by winding paths, he had unin- 
tentionally returned. Horror seized him. He 
was discovered, and condemned to death. 

Sin and Forgiveness. Captain Hedley Vicars, 
when under deep conviction of sin, one morning 
came to his table almost broken-hearted and bowed 
to the dust with a sense of his guilt. ‘Oh, 
wretched man that I am!” he repeated to himself, 
at the same time glancing at his Bible, which lay 
open before him. His eyes suddenly rested on 
the words, ‘‘The blood of Jesus Christ His Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.” ‘‘ Then,” said he to 
himself, ‘‘it can cleanse from mine,” and he in- 
stantly believed with his heart unto righteousness, 
and was filled with peace and joy. From that 
time to the hour in which he lay bathed in his 
own blood in the trenches before Sebastopol he 
never doubted his forgiveness, or God's ability 
and willingness to pardon the chief of sinners. 


Novemper 9rH.—JOshua’s Parting Advice. 
Fassage for reading—Joshua xxiv. 14—25, 

Ports. 1. Sin to be put away. 

2. God alone to be served. 

3. Promises of amendment to be kept. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. How we should Think of Sin I 
once went into a garden with a lady to gather 
some flowers. There was one large rose bush 
whose branches were bending under the weight 
of the most beautiful roses. There was one flower 
which seemed to shine above all the rest in beauty. 
The lady pressed forward into the thick bush and 
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reached over to pluck the rose. 
a black snake, which had been hidden in the 
bush, coiled itself round her arm. She was 
much alarmed, and ran from the garden 
screaming. During all that day she suffered 
very much from fear. Her whole body trembled, 
and it was a long time before her nerves could 
be quieted. That lady is still alive. Such is her 
hatred, however, of the whole serpent race that 
she has never since been able to look at a 
snake, even though it were dead. Nor will she 
venture near a bush even to gather a rose, 
Now this is the way a sinner acts who truly 
repents of his sins. He thinks of sin as the 
serpent that once coiled itself round him. He 
dreads it and hates it. He flies from it, and fears 
the places where it is likely to be. He does not 
willingly go into its haunts. He will no more 
play with sin than this lady would with snakes, 

A Christian's Choice. Over the grave of one 
of Franklin’s Arctic explorers on _ the _ice- 
bound shore of Beechy Island were found these 
words: ‘‘Choose you this day whom you will 
serve.” It told of one who in the Polar zone 
of death and night had found an entrance to 
the eternal summer in the Paradise of God. 
Looking over an endless sea of ice, the dying 
man saw that his eternity would be according 
to the choice which he had made in time. There 
can be no intermediate choice. For if anyone 
neither loves nor hates the service of his Creator, 
he has never chosen Him, and there should be 
no halting between two opinions. 

Rewards in Kind. A devoted sister of charity 
year after year attended a division of the French 
army in every campaign, to care for the sick 
and wounded. She made no distinction between 
her own people and the enemy. Three foreign 
sovereigns—those of Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
—conferred upon her crosses of honour. From her 
own nation it was contrary to the rules of her 
order that she should receive any decoration as 
a reward for her services. But the gratitude of 
the French soldiers found out .a way to reward 
her as beautiful as it was appropriate. They 
petitioned and obtained for her from the Minister 
of War the privilege of pardoning every year two 


As she did this 


criminals condemned to death. This may be 
called a reward in kind. It gives us some feeble 
conception of what may be the joy and recom- 


in heaven for a faithful servant of God. 


pense 
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By A. B. Romney, Author of 


OLLY MONROE 
in the dark, by the 
open window, listen- 
ing to the cry coming 
down from far over- 
head, from countless 
swarms of migrating 


stood 











birds returning for 
the spring. 

She had listened 
to them in_ the 


autumn when they swept away across the sea. 
She had felt sad, she remembered, that night; 
but now she felt still more depressed and 
weary, although moved by that thrilling 
feeling of which the _ spring-time 
awakens in all quite dead and 
withered. 

Presently the girl turned from the window 
with an impatient sigh and struck a light. 
Those who live much alone always acquire 
speaking aloud their thoughts, 
muttered : 
dead! 


unrest 
things not 


the trick of 
and so the 

“T wish I 
were dead!” 

As she spoke a bell rang below stairs, and, 
taking up her candle, she hastened down the 
flight of and, turning the handle of 
the door at the right hand of the hall, went 
into the sitting-room. 

“Did you ring, granduncle?” she asked. 

A spark of fire was burning on the hearth, 
for old age is chilly. Hidden away in the 
depths of a horsehair arm-chair, sat a little 
old man Perhaps it was the 


girl 


Oh! I do wish I 


were 


stairs, 


sorting 


papers. 
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‘**Little Irish Folk,’’ 


‘*‘Aunt Hawkins,’’ Etc. 


green shade of the lamp which made the 
wrinkled skin of his face appear almost as 
yellow as the parchments in his hands. 


‘I rang three times! I think you must 
be growing deaf! Here’s Mr. Hopper kept 


waiting, though you know he is in a hurry 
to catch his train. What were you about, 
that you did not come at once, hey ?” 

*T was listening to the curlews.” 

‘‘Curlews!” repeated the old man with such 
angry emphasis on the first syllable of the 
word that it sounded like a **Cur- 
lews, indeed!” 

**Come, 


curse, 


come, Mr. Meakin! There’s plenty 
of time. No need to get fussed.” 

This remonstrance came from a man, of 
perhaps half old Mr. Meakin’s age, who sat, 
pen in hand, at the other side of the table. 

‘**Mr. Meakin said you would be so kind 
as to witness my signature. I’m sorry to be 
obliged to disturb you,” he continued, turn- 
ing to the girl with an obsequious smile. 


‘Where am I to write?” she inquired; 
then, taking up the pen, she wrote in her 
large, unformed handwriting, ‘‘ Dorothea 


Monroe,” across the space indicated to her, 
and left the room, followed by the stealthy 
eyes of Mr. Hopper. 


Dolly Monroe’s life had been divided into 
two portions. The first twelve years had 
been a happy, careless time, spent in 


wand ‘ring about with her father, an artist, 
thrsagh gay, foreign towns; then came an 
awful time of surprise and passionate grief, 
followed by transplanting into the gloomy 
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loneliness of the country house of her grand- 
uncle, a retired money-lender. 

It was a strange, miserable life for a girl 
to be reputed an heiress and yet to never 
possess a shilling of her own; to be young 
and not to have a friend. But in the 
soltitudes of the country the lives of the 
young depend on the will of the old, and 
Mr. Meakin considered mention in his will 
as more than equivalent to all that renders 
youth joyous’ and vigorous. 

The house was his, and he _ considered 
friehds were an unnecessary expense, and 
any form of holiday, or amusement, a 
waste of both time afd cash; therefore the 
days passed in ‘the unbroken monotony 
which is so pleasing to the old, because it 
fosters the delusion that what has happened 
for so many yesterdays must happen to 
morrow also—that, in short, by avoiding 
change the greatest change of all may be 
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up to buy stores for the coming half-year, 
and to call at the bank, and latterly he had 
fallen into the habit of taking Dolly with 
him, as her arm was useful to lean on when 
crossing the crowded streets. 

The morning after the night Dolly had 
listened to the curlews happened to be one 
of these market days, and early in the day 
the old man and the girl set out from home 
to meet the tramcar which passed about a 
mile from their house. 

On leaving the valley on the north side of 


which Jasper Meakin’s house was _ situated, 
they came out on the high road into the 
full dazzling sunshine. On every side the 
green plants and wayside flowers were 


springing, while the daffodown dillies swayed 
in the west wind, and “that vulgar herb,” 
as the old botanists called the dandelion, 
edged the pathways with borders of gold. 
“What a glorious day!” exclaimed Dolly, 





indefinitely postponed. “The sunshine is very exhausting!” 

Two days in the year, however, were red grumbled the old man. “I think we had 

letter days to Dolly. For a fair was held better take the short cut through the 

in the spring and autumn in the neighbour- nursery. I hear it has been bought by some 

ing town of Bally-mac-murphy, and on _ fellow from America. They say he’s full of 
these occasions Jasper Meakin used to go all kinds of new-fangled ways.” 

“Very well!” assented 

Dolly indifferently pushing 

open the iron gate which 












“*T will never marry him.’” 


—). 


led into the nursery. 

The last time they had 
gone through the gardens 
everything had been sad, 
not alone with the decay 
of autumn, but also with 
the melancholy desolation of 
a place allowed to fall into 


rack and 
ruin for 
want of 
care. 

Now all 


appeared 
changed — 
the whole 
nursery 
glowed with 
prosperity. 


The land 
was divided 
into great 


patches. of 
brilliant 
colour, or 


beds of 
freshest 
green. 

In the 
centre of 


the garden, 
between @ 
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horse-chestnut trees, stood the old cottage, 
altered beyond recognition, with its 


new-tiled roof, its enlarged windows, and pic- 


almost 


turesque verandah. 
“Oh! cottage that is 
look at all the 


tiles. 


what a charming 
now!” cried Dolly. ** Just 
pigeons sunning themselves on the 
Doesn’t everything look happy ?” 

“Tt looks as if there was money in the 


owner’s pocket— which means the same 
thing,” replied Mr. Meakin, looking round 


enviously. 

“Does it?” said Dolly doubtfully. 

As she spoke, a young man, who had been 
digging not far off, stuck his spade in the 
ground, and came towards them, followed by 
a spry Irish terrier. 


He was a strong and alert-looking young 
fellow, with bronzed face and keen, grey 
eyes. The sleeves of his blue shirt were 
rolled up, displaying his powerful arms 


tanned to the elbows. 

“We've not come to purchase anything! 
We're merely taking the short cut to the 
tramear,” said Jasper Meakin, gruffly, intent 
on letting this young man perceive that he 
considered it no favour being allowed to pass 


through the grounds. 
“You're very welcome; but perhaps you 
do not know that I have stopped up the 


old path, and made a new gate still nearer 
the tram stops? If you will allow 
the way.” 

man walked by 


across the grass. 


to wher 
me, I will show you 
And so saying, the young 
the side of Mr. Meakin 
“You're from America, I 
Jasper Meakin presently, for he was always 


hear?” observed 
curious regarding his neighbours’ affairs. 

“Yes. I’m from the States; but I’m Irish 
by birth, When my father died, as my 
mother was too old to leave her country, I 
came right away home, and bought up this 
place.” 

“Judging from the look of the place, you 
must find it a money-making concern?” 

“7 haven’t time to go in for making 
money.” 

“What d’ye mean? What mean, 
hey?” cried Mr. Meakin, stopping and 
putting his hand behind his ear as though 
he had not heard aright. 
money -grubbing is not my 


dye 


“T mean 
primary object. Of course, money comes into 
any business which is properly carried on, 
but my ambition in life is not to 
money, but to a blue 
the young man, 
Dolly’s direction. 

Mr. Meakin stared so rudely, and 


pe ISSESS 


: '* ° 
possess rose - said 


laughing and looking in 


grunted 


80 contemptuously, that Dolly ventured to 
break the awkward silence by observing 
that she did not know there was such a 


thing in the world as a blue rose. 
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“Neither is there, at least at 
But we've got some roses almost that colour, 
but the difficulty is, they always revert. 
Do you know anything of the hybridising of 
flowers?” he continued, looking eagerly at 
Dolly. “It is the most interesting study in 
the world!” 

‘I know nothing of flowers, except that I 
love them,” returned Dolly. ‘I do hope you 
will succeed with your blue rose,” she added 
shyly, as they now reached the gate. 

“One can generally get anything, if one 
wants it very much, and sets about getting 
it in the right way.” 

As the young man spoke he held out the 
bunch of flowers he had picking now 


present, 


been 


and again as he walked with the old man 
and Dolly. 
**As you are fond of flowers, perhaps you 


will take these?” he said. 

Taking the flowers, Dolly got into the 
tramear, and sat down beside the old man, 
with a sense of having been sud- 
denly somehow changed and awakened. 

What a delightful thing, she thought, it 
must be to live in the sunshine amongst 
flowers, and to find life not drearily monot- 
deeply interesting! Could it 
possibly be that it was her own  languor 
that made her days so dull and sad? Would 
it be possible to alter things? What had he 
said ? usually get anything one 
wants very much, if one goes the right way 
about it.” 

She reflected 
moment what 
new muslin 
and hat like other 
horrible, dark stuff by Jasper 
for its time-resisting properties. Dolly was 
clever with her needle. If she only had the 
was sure she could make 


curious 


onous, but 


“One can 


deeply. At the 
she longed for was merely a 
and hat: a dress 
wore—not a 


present 


dress 
girls 
chosen 


spring 


dress 


material, she 
herself a lovely gown. 


She glanced at Jasper Meakin; he was 
buried in his newspaper, sseninall in stocks 
and shares. 

She felt too much afraid to address him. 


She bent over her flowers, and their fragrance 
gave her courage. 

As they came near the town, Mr. Meakin 
folded up his paper and put it in his pocket. 

Dolly turned to him, her face all flushed 
with nervous timidity. 

“Uncle Jasper!” 

‘*Hey! hey! What’s the matter?” 

** Please, Uncle Jasper, I want you to be so 
very kind as to give me the money you 
usually spend on my and let me 
own now, 


clothes, 


choose my dress. Please, do 
uncle.” 
** You would throw it away on rubbish.” 
Dolly's brightened: she had expected 


a prompt refusal. Even 


eyes 
** Please, uncle, do. 
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if I choose badly, I will not ask you for 
another penny till the October fair.” 

**You wouldn’t get it, if you did!” replied 
Jasper, grimly chuckling. Then, after some 
consideration, he added: ‘ Well! Ill give you 
three pounds, and not another penny will I 
spend on you till the October fair. So look 
out that you are not cheated.” 

Was there ever such a delightful day! 
Dolly’s face dimpled into such smiles that 
really the tramcar conductor could scarcely 
believe, as she jumped out of the car, that she 
was the same young lady as had stepped so 
sadly into it. 

Were there ever.such entrancing shops, 
with such a positively bewildering assortment 
of gay muslins, flower-laden hats, and all 
kinds of dazzling array, as those that day 
displayed in the market town of Bally-mac- 
murphy! Dolly did not believe London itself 
could equal them! 

There were a great many places to go to 
before shopping could be indulged in. They 
had to call at the bank, the grocer’s (Mr. 
Kelly's), Mrs. Murphy’s, and the post office. 

At last, however, Mr. Meakin entered the 
door of the principal draper in the town, and, 
seating himself on the chair offered by an 
obsequious shopman, pulled out his fat, old 
pocket-book and said : 

**Experience is the only school for fools! 
Three pounds is a deal of money to throw 
away on a woman’s faldals.” 

He grudgingly took out three bank-notes, 
and counted them over twice. 

“There! I'll sit here. The tram’s due in 
fifteen minutes, so make haste.” 

Dolly clutched her three pounds. 

Only ten minutes to make her choice 
amongst such a number of lovely things! 
She felt quite bewildered, as she murmured 
**Muslins, please,” in answer to the inquiry 
of a smiling attendant. 

“Oh! please don’t show me quite so 
many!” slte added, as the counter became 
heaped with goods. ‘I haven’t time to look 
at so many, for Mr. Meakin is in a hurry.” 

‘*Mr. Meakin has dropped asleep, miss,” 
observed the shop-girl. 

Dolly turned round and glanced at her 
granduncle. Blessings on him! he was fast 
asleep 

Dolly’s eye met that of the _ shop-girl, 
and in a flash was exchanged a look of 
sympathetic comprehension. Old Mr. Meakin’s 
ways were well known in _ Bally-mac- 
murphy. 

‘“I’ve so many things to get!” said Dolly. 

“The trams run every quarter of an hour. 
It would be a pity to wake the old gentle- 
man. Did you say ten yards of this, miss?” 

Dolly did say ten yards of that, and four 
yards of ribbon, and she bought a sweet, 


white chip hat trimmed with pink roses, 
and a pair of gloves, and curling pins, for 
which she had been longing more than a 
year, and a sixpenny story, and a doll for 
little lame Mary, and a remnant of ribbon 
to trim old Sally’s bonnet, and then, to make 
up for such extravagance, she ordered 
enough blue serge to make a coat and skirt, 
and received ninepence three farthings back 
as change, just as Mr. Meakin awoke with a 
snort at the end of his half-hour’s nap. 

In the tramcar they ate their lunch of 
sandwiches which they had economically 
brought with them, and arrived home shortly 
before four o’clock. 

After his days in town, Mr. Meakin used 
to indulge himself in the luxury of afternoon 
tea. 

This they found ready for them in the 
sitting-room, and Mr. Meakin sat down and 
began to sip his cup in apparently an un- 
usually good temper. 

“T'll come down in a few minutes, Uncle 
Jasper. I want to put my flowers into 
water.” 

**Sit down, 'sit down. I want to talk to you 
about something,” said Mr. Meakin. 

Much surprised, Dolly sat down obediently, 
and looked expectantly towards the old man, 
who stirred his tea and began: 

‘Have you ever thought of being married, 
hey ?” 

** Yes, uncle.” 

“Oh! you have, have you? And may I 
ask, have you ever thought of - marrying 
anyone in particular?” 

“No, uncle. You know I never meet any- 
one except—except——” 

**Except who?” 

“ Mr. Hopper.” 

* Exactly so. Well! It’s Mr. Hopper that 
is going to marry you! Aren’t you a lucky 
girl?” 

‘“*What!” 

“Are you deaf? Am I not telling you 
that it was all settled last night. He's going 
to marry you when he returns from London. 
He’s gone there about some law business, but 
he’ll be back in six weeks or so, 

* But I hate him!” 

‘“*What do you say, miss?” demanded Mr. 
Meakin, fiercely staring at Dolly. 

“7 will never marry him.” 

“And what business have you with 4 
will of your own, you daughter of a beggarly 
vagabond! Either you marry Isaac Hopper, 
or out of this house you go, never to return 





” 


into it.” 

Had this happened a day ago, Dolly would 
have cried despairingly and given in, but 
now her tearful glance fell on her flowers, 
and something again seemed to strengthen 
her, and to whisper that life need not be 
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spent in misery, but that it was necessary 
to take courage and work if the bright things 
of life were to be attained. 

“Tam quite determined that I will never 
marry him,” she again repeated, but her voice 
was so low that it is doubtful if the old man 
heard her. 

She cried a deal that evening 
the next few days, but the pleasure of making 


good and 
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but Dolly determined to go by the main 
road, for she felt shy of meeting John Oxley, 
the young florist. 

Each time lately that she and her uncle 
had the young Oxley had 
given her great bunches of flowers, and she 
feared he might think it was to get 
more that brought her there now. 

However, as the gate of 


crossed gardens 


some 
the 


she passed 





“In crept slowly old Jasper Meakin.”—). 


her new dresses comforted her, and she re- 
flected that a great many things can happen 
in six weeks’ time. 

As the days rolled on, however, she became 
certain that if 
would turn 
He openly 
thwarted 
Finally, 
she came to the bold 


was quite 
will he 
house penniless, 
had ever 
paying dearly for it. 
church, 


alarmed, for she 


she crossed her uncle’s 


out of his 
that no 


her 
boasted one 
him without 


one Sunday in 


resolution to ask advice from Mrs. Oswald, 
the Vicar’s wife. 

Mrs. Oswald was a gentle-mannered, little, 
old laly, who had several times tried to show 


kindness to the lonely girl. The next morning 
therefore, Dolly set out to call at the Vicarage. 
It was a walk there, one took 


the through the 


long unless 


short cut nursery gardens, 
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her 
the 


nursery, John Oxley caught sight of 
blue ribbons, and came striding down 
path, pruning knife in hand. 

“Are you not coming through the gardens, 
Miss Monroe?” he asked. ‘* Where are you 
going by the dusty road this hot morning?” 

Dolly stopped, hesitated, and finally said 
that she was on her way to the Vicarage : 
she wanted to see Mrs. Oswald. 

‘Why! Did you not know that Mrs. Oswald 
left for England this morning? One of her 
daughters is ill, so Mrs. Oswald was telegraphed 
for suddenly,” said John Oxley, opening the 
gate. 

* Oh! dear. What shall I do?” 
Dolly, her eyes filling with tears, her pretty 
She felt frightened to think 
she was now, 


exclaimed 


colour paling 


how friendless 
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**Could you not let me help you?” suggested 
John Oxley gently. 

Dolly glanced up at him with affrighted eyes, 

“Oh! I'm sure you couldn't help me,” she 
stammered, 

‘Let me try, or, if no one but Mrs. Oswald 
will do, why, then trust me with a message, 
and I will go after her. I could be back the 
day after to-morrow.” 

John Oxley had an uncommonly masterful 
way of speaking: he actually spoke as though 
he thought no more of a journey to England 
than of going to Bally-mac-murphy! 

**Sit down here on the grass,” he continued. 
**There is no need to hurry about your de- 
termination, and while you are making up 
your mind [ will be gathering you roses.” 

Dolly sat down on the bank. 

**Sit down too,” she said. “I will tell 
you, but, please, you must promise never to 


’ 


tell anyone else.’ 


*‘T never will,” said John Oxley very 
earnestly. 
There was a pause, and then Dolly, her 


voice trembling a good deal, began: 

**T only—only wanted to ask Mrs. Oswald 
to help me find a situation as governess, or 
something of that kind, for Uncle Jasper is 
very angry with me, and that he will 
not let me live with him any longer unless 


says 


I promise to— 

**To do what?” 

‘Unless I promise to marry Mr. Hopper.’ 

‘*Is it Isaac Hopper, the money-lender ?” 
exclaimed John Oxley, springing to his feet. 

Dolly nodded her ,head several times em- 
phatically while she pulled off the heads of 
several daisies, but she could not speak. 

‘Isaac Hopper, the greatest rascal in the 
county !” continued John. 

‘**T didn’t know he was so bad,” sobbed 
Dolly. ‘I only know [ couldn’t bear the way 
he used to look at me!” 

John Oxley walked quickly right to the end 
of the gravel path, then turned, walked back, 
and stood looking down on Dolly. 

**Are you quite sure that you will not re- 
gret losing all your uncle’s money, which he 
would be sure to leave you, if you do not 
displease him?” 

‘*T don’t want his money! I want to try 
and be happy. I should not be happy 
married to Mr. Hopper, not even if I had a 
million a year.” And Dolly spoke with such 
energy that her blue eyes glowed through 
their wet eyelashes. 
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‘If that be so,” said John Oxley, as he 


sat down beside her on the sunny bank ; 
‘if that be so, then I may tell you what [ 
feared must only be a dream to me. I have 
loved you ever since the first day I saw 
you, but I was afraid you would despise 
me. However, if you really don’t care about 
money, then perhaps you might sometime 
care about me. There! Don’t say ‘No’ 
right off. Take time. I won’t hurry you, 
But if you only could guess how I have 
longed to be able to take care of you, and 


give you all the love you need to make you 


bloom like one of my beautiful roses, at 
least you would not be angry with me.” 
Dolly sat quite silent, stunned with 
surprise. Her eyes rested on the garden 
filled with roses, on the cottage’ with the 


fluttering pigeons sunning themselves on the 


tiles. The air was filled with the murmurous 
buzz of bees. Sunshine streamed on every- 
thing. 


At last Dolly turned her eyes slowly and 
shyly towards John Oxley. Her lips parted 
into a smile. John caught her hand, when 
the iron gate was heard creaking, and, like 
some cold, grey shadow, in crept slowly old 
Jasper Meakin. 


“Don’t move!” whispered John, keeping 
her hand in his firm grasp. 
Mr. Meakin came along the path till he 


came in front of them. 

“Come home at once, you deceitful minx! 
What are you doing here, eh?” 

‘Your niece is here as my promised wife,” 
cried John Oxley. 

“What?” cried Mr. Meakin, fiercely strik 
ing the ground with his stick. ‘Do you 
know, sir, that I will never leave your 
wife one penny of my money! You thought 
yourself very clever, but you will meet your 
match in Jasper Meakin! Go home at once, 
you silly creature! Don’t you see that this 
fellow has only been making love to you to 
get hold of my money ?” 

‘Have you, John?” said Dolly, 
trustfully. 

‘*Mr. Meakin,” said John Oxley, ‘‘ perhaps 
you did not notice that Mr. Hopper has 
just driven past the gate, and, as no doubt 
you are in a hurry to see him, I shall not 
venture to ask you to come in with Miss 
Monroe to see my mother!” 

And, taking Dolly’s hand, John led her in 
through the roses to the rose-trellised cottage 
beneath the blossoming chestnut trees. 


smiling 


FIN 





he 
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By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


PART Il 


Hugh Miller was 
naturally unfit at 
first to be a 
banker, he was 
still more unfit to 
be a _ journalist. 
He had for the 
one position, as 
for the _ other, 
only an indomit- 
able will and 
perseverance to 
qualify himself for the work. He had 
none of the deftness and readiness re- 
quired in a newspaper writer. On the 
contrary, he required time to arrange 
his thoughts and order his words with 
care. Composition with him was always 
a long and painful process. He brooded 
for a considerable time over his subjects, 
and was extremely critical of their final 
form. Each thing he wrote had not the 
mechanical symmetry, the carpenter's 
rule of the French drama, but the 
spontaneous living symmetry of a tree 
or a flower, unfolding from a germ by 
a force within. Such a style, founded 
upon the pure English of his favourite 
authors, Addison and Goldsmith, was re- 
markable for its vertebrate strength and 
its literary grace. 

The newspaper which he edited was 
The Witness, and was issued twice 
a week. It was the creation of the 
ecclesiastical controversy of the day. 
In the political questions that stirred 
general society Hugh Miller took but a 
languid interest, although they were 
sagaciously treated in his journal. Indeed, 
journalistic enterprise was never his 
proper avocation, although he succeeded 
in it in a wonderful ~way. He had little 
faith in the newspaper press as an 
educating agency, and spoke of himself 
as casting off shaving after shaving of 
his mind, to be caught by the wind and, 
after having served its momentary pur- 
pose, lightly whirled into oblivion. But 
we cannot say that his.journalistic work 
was of serious disadvantage to him as 
a scientist and man of letters. There 





can be no doubt that he found in science 


and literature a relief from the routine 
of his daily business ; while his editorship, 
which compelled him to give a certain 
stability to his course, made it possible 
for him to keep science like a pure flamo 
leading him forward. 

The Witness was a powerful means of 
helping the cause of the non-intrusion 
party in the Church, for whose sake it 
was established. All through it was 
carried on amid an excitement of con- 
troversy which Hugh Miller created and 
shared. He worked at it at white heat 
of mind, with his quickened powers at 
their best. He wrote not only the lead- 
ing articles, but very often biographies 
of eminent men whose death had just 
occurred, and paragraphs upon some 
striking event that had aroused popular 
interest; and he thought it necessary 
to preface his reports of public meetings 
by interesting introductory remarks of 
his own. 

Though one of the gentlest of men, 
he was often aroused to fierce attack 
against parties and principles He not 
only vanquished his opponents, but 
bruised and battered them out of 
all recognition; for which excess of 
feeling he had often afterwards muser- 
able moments of compunction. It was 
necessary for him to consider men as 
abstractions before he could say severe 
things about them; but once he re- 
ecognised their human likeness, his feel- 
ing of pity mitigated or warded off 
the stroke. He suffered severely, too, 
from the recoil of his own weapons of 
controversy, and was often in vague 
dread of the reprisals which his fierce 
attacks upon individuals might provoke. 
With that constitutional timidity and 
boldness which characterised him in an 
extraordinary degree, he tried to guard 
himself against such contingencies, and 
always in his night journeys home- 
wards from the office he carried about 
with him a pistol. Most of his scientific 
papers appeared in the pages of The 
Witness, and written in such a captivat- 
ing style, and embellished with such 
delightful illustrations drawn from 
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nature, and art, and literature, they 
formed not the least interesting portion 
of the contents of the newspaper. The 
personality of the editor was impressed 
upon the whole journal ; and through 
the length and breadth of Scotland it 
was reverently listened to as his voice. 


is countrymen regarded him as _ their 
Hi . 5B 

own representative, and he appealed 
powerfully to the popular imagination 


as a man of the people, who had raised 
himself from the humblest position, by 
those self-helping qualities which they 
could admire as characteristic of the 
Scottish race, and was therefore fitted 
by nature and circumstances to be their 
champion in the conflict in which they 
were engaged. 

Scotchmen, it may be remarked, are 
particularly proud of what are called 
self-made men. The gist of the matter 
is not where a man starts from, but 
where he out. When Hugh 
Miller first entered upon his duties 
he found the circulation of The Wit- 
ness to be about six hundred copies. 
In his hands it increased manifold, and 
the days of its issue were eagerly 
looked forward to in many a quiet 
manse and remote glen as the events 
of the week. Altogether it was felt 
that a new intellectual . power had 
arisen in the land, which not only was 
an all-powerful support to the cause 
which it advocated, but had a much 
wider effect in training the Scottish 
mind in questions of science and religion 
at a time when such training was 
urgently needed. 

Hugh Miller was an essential part of 
the literary life of Edinburgh, at a 
period when that city furnished a larger 


comes 


proportion of the literary life of the 
British nation than it will probably 
ever again supply. His stalwart form, 


wrapped always in his shepherd’s plaid, 
was familiar in the streets; and many 
a stranger turned round and gazed after 
the picturesque figure with unconcealed 
admiration. Society was broken up into 


castes and coteries, and from a section 
which he would probably have found 
most congenial he was eut off by the 
sectarian animosities of the time, of 
which he was made the victim, though 
he had personally no share in them. 


Still there were 
circles in which he mingled 
was cordiaily welcomed. To a 


literary and _ scientific 
freely, and 
nan of 
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Hugh Miller’s tastes, Edinburgh must 
have been an ideal residence. Apart 


from the picturesqueness of its scenery 
and the romantic character of its 
history, its site to a geologist was full 
of the deepest interest. Throned upon its 
volcanic crags, with striking evidence of 
former volcanic activity in its immediate 
neighbourhood, it was a _ remarkable 
illustration of one of Hugh Miller’s own 
aphorisms, that the spot where Nature's 
forces have been in most violent action 
is the spot where the greatest revo- 
lutions of human society have been 
experienced. Most of the castles of 
antiquity are situated on _ trap-rocks, 
and Greece and Rome and Palestine, 
that have witnessed more of the throes 
of human strife than any other countries, 
have had the way, as it were, prepared for 
them by previous violent geological con- 
vulsions. The civil and the geological 
history of a spot very often correspond. 
It is so very specially in Edinburgh; and 
in the rocks around it and on which it is 
built some of the most striking phe- 
nomena of that age of voleanice disturb- 
ance in Scotland, to which the Giant's 
Causeway, Fingal’s Cave at Staffa, and 
many of the basaltic cliffs of the Hebrides 
belong, may be clearly seen. 

Hugh Miller had the faculty divine 
to re-create the past. Before his mystic 
eye the scroll of the strange aspects 
of the scenery in those far-off geologic 
ages unfolded itself as he lived among 
the scenes; and he enabled others to 
see it as clearly as himself. He could 
raise the curtain of the past, and show 
in his public lectures scene after scene 
of former creations, arising out of the 
familiar aspects of their daily life, the 
craters and lava streams, and buried 
forests, and vanished lochs which must 
have made at one time the scenery around 
Edinburgh even more romantic than it is 
now. The testimony of the rocks lay 
clear before his mind, and none could 
interpret it with his fulness and minute- 
ness of detail. 

After the first year of his editorial life, 


he began to publish in The Witness a 
series of articles on the old red sand- 
stone, which were afterwards collected 


and published in a volume. This book 
became a classic in geology. In it he 
showed that the formation which pre- 
viously was supposed to be destitute of 
fossil remains was remarkably rich in 
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them; and that the 
forms of life were 
as strange as they 
were abundant. His 
discoveries were 
brought before the 
notice of the British 
Association, and 
elicited the highest 
praises from _ Sir 
Charles Lyell, Sir 
Roderick Murchison, 
and Agassiz, who 
were astonished no 
less at the novelty 
and richness of the 
new field which he 
had added to their 
science, as at the 
felicitous terms in 
which the objects 
contained in it were 
described. Dean 
Buckland especially 
was enthusiastic in 
his eulogy of a man 
who at one stride 
passed from _ the 
quarry to take rank 
among the princes 
of the science, not 
only by his dis 
coveries, but also by 
the literary beauty 
of the language in 
which he set forth 
their unknown won- 
ders. His fossil 
fishes ‘seem by his 
descriptive colour- 
ing to swim in the 
primeval waters. 
His coral stems and 
rocky branches bud 
and put forth their 
curious foliage on 
his magic page. 
Scientific imagina- 
tion everywhere dis- 
plays its wonderful 
conjurings, and the 
utmost scientific 
accuracy is conjoined 
with a poetry of 
generalisation which 
is universally illu- 
minating, until the 
barest, baldest facts 
become gorgeous 
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Hugh Miller’s monograph, based 
upon his researches at Cromarty, and 
extended to other parts of Scotland, was 
so exhaustive of the subject that little 
else of any importance has been since 
added to it. ‘One of the characteristic 
fishes of the old red sandstone, a heavy 
swimmer, Whose massive flat body kept 
close to the bottom of the sea, was named 
Pterichthys Milleri, after himself. 

At this time the public was greatly 
agitated regarding the religious 
tions which the revelations of geology 
suggested, and great efforts were made 
in many quarters to reconcile’ the 
Bible and science, Genesis and geology. 


Visiohs. 


ques- 


It was very fortunate that one was 
at the head of the new = science 
to whom all truth was sacred, whose 


faith was immovable as a rock, and who 
could stretch forth from his own secure 
standing point a supporting hand to 
many whose faith was ready to sink. 
He felt that Nature and Revelation were 
parts of one system, and could not but 
agree in their final outcome. He _ held 
that science is the handmaid of religion, 
and, however the opinions of men on 
various points might oscillate, the ultimate 
truth of God’s Word would be established. 
Whatever might become of mere human 
systems and interpretations, the truth 
of Nature would be the truth of God: 
and so his large, patient trust lifted all 
inquiry to those celestial heights where 
all things are seen in the light of Divine 
unity. He passed away before the wonder- 
ful generalisations of Darwin had begun 
to revolutionise all the methods of science, 
but from what we know of the texture 
of his mind we believe that he would 
have given them a hearty welcome, and 
come to regard them as new modes of 
the Divine working—new moulds into 
which to cast the multiform aggregation 
of the shifting units of science, to emerge 
in more glorious shapes. 

The book of Hugh Miller’s which perhaps 
appealed most to the general reader was 
his ‘** First Impressions of England and 
its People.” In this book he described 
an eight weeks’ tour in Shakespeare's 
vnd Cowper’s country, and other familiar 
parts of England, and while he discourses 
upon the geological materials that turn 
up as he from place to place 
with his usual felicity of language, the 
pages are full of the shrewdest and 
freshest observations of men and things, 


moves 
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and altogether it is one of the most 
interesting and informing books in the 
language. In his “Cruise of the Betsy’ 
he gives a vivid account, with the ap- 
propriate settings of history and land- 
scape and personal adventure, of his 
geological investigations among the Heb- 
rides. But perhaps none of his books 
shows more perfectly the beauty of his 
language, the vigour of his imagination, 
the faithfulness of his descriptions, and 
the force and simplicity of his piety, 
than his last posthumous one, “ The Testi- 
mony of the Rocks,” made up of the 
popular lectures which he gave on various 
occasions to public institutions in Edin- 
burgh and elsewhere, whose final proofs 
were corrected by his dying hand. 

For sixteen years he conducted The Wit- 
ness, during which he must have written 
thousands of articles on all subjects, 
social, ethical, ecclesiastical, and political, 
replete with beautiful images of poetry, 
appropriate anecdote, charming literary 
allusion, and felicitous satire. By far 
the largest proportion of these articles 
has disappeared, having served their 
journalistic purpose of a day, showing an 
amount of intellectual expenditure which 
might seem as if it had been wasted. 
The most ephemeral of these productions 
had a permanent value, and ought to have 
been preserved in some substantial form 
for the instruction of after generations. 
As it was, a representative series of 
leading articles was selected from the 
fille of The Witness, and published as 
independent volumes, which have taken 
their place among our popular literature. 
And we cannot but believe that though 
the most part of what he wrote, like the 
splendid work that is expended on the 
great daily papers of the London and 
provincial press, perished like the withered 
leaves of autumn without leaving a trace 
behind, it nevertheless, like these leaves, 
had contributed to form and educate the 
solid timber of public opinion, and the 
boughs and branches of public systems 
and institutions destined to endure. 

All this moral and intellectual effort, 
continued at a high strain over so many 
years, must have worn out the fibre of 
his nature. His health and elasticity 
of mind imperceptibly yielded to the 
tension. He began to complain of his 
incapacity for work and the weariness 
which it caused him. I remember spend- 
ing an evening with him at his house 
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at Portobello a month before he died. 
He showed me over his museum, most 
of the contents of which he had 
chiselled out of the rocks with his own 
hand, and told me many interesting 
things about the specimens. In course 
of conversation it came out that he 
began to entertain a dread of his 
museum being robbed by burglars, and 
that it was therefore necessary for him 
to keep fire-arms in constant readiness. 
This showed how unstrung his nervous 
system was; and I went away with a 
feeling of foreboding, though I little 
thought that I should never see him 
again. 

And so the insidious mental and bodily 
disease progressed, until one day he rose 
from his bed in the grey dawn of 
morning and half-dressed himself; and 
then in the paroxysm of horror that 
“ame over him, whelmed in the deepest 
depths of insane despair, he perished by 
his own hand, while by his side was a 
little slip of writing paper, in which he 
bade farewell to his wife, calling upon 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to have mercy upon him. The 
excitement produced throughout Scot- 
land by this most pathetic tragedy was 
tremendous; and no funeral since that 
of Dr. Chalmers was so large, or was 
accompanied by so many signs of 
popular mourning. . 

Though his death was so tragic, we 
eannot but be thankful that he died, not 
too soon to show us what he could do 
at his best, nor too late to leave us to 
lament the cessation of remarkable 
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powers after they had begun to show 
symptoms of decay. 

You always had the conviction that 
in Hugh Miller the man himself im- 
pressed you as greater than anything 
he had written. His books, admirable 
as they are, testify of the restraint of 
his thought within certain definite 
limits; but in the freedom of general 
intercourse these limits were not per- 
ceived. When in the mood the stream 
of his talk flowed freely without any 
embarrassment, and you were delighted 
with the stimulating fulness and fresh- 
ness of his thoughts. Someone has said, 
“Tt is not hay that we want in con- 
versation, but growing grass.” Hugh 
Miller’s speech sprang freely from his 
mind, and you seemed to see the thought 
growing as the grass grows. He had the 
wonderful power to perform the miracle 
in you of multiplying your thoughts. 
You gave him some crude idea of your 
own, and he gave it back to you enlarged 
and enriched, set in wider relations, and 
illumined with a sudden glory. You 
acquired confidence in yourself, because 
he thoroughly believed in you. A 
unique personality indeed disappeared 
from the earth the day that Hugh Miller 
died. But such a man leaves behind him 
a much wider good than the loss of his 
personal presence can take away. And the 
fact that he lived makes some loftiness 
of spirit, a life capable of more power of 
duty, more light of faith, more unselfish- 
ness of devotion, easier for the rest of 
us. In his country’s patriotic memory of 
him, love will not be less than veneration. 
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ALL a-blowin’ and a-grow- 
in’, all a-blowin’ and 
growin’, growin’ and 
blowin’.” 

Bilkie Brown was 
energetic as he pushed 
along his barrowload 
of flowers. He was 
not at all the sort of 
person who might be 
expected to choose 
flower-selling as a His face was 
red, though just now that was partly due to 
pushing and shouting, but he had a square, 
obstinate chin, and generally pugilistic appear- 
To give his voice more play he had 
loosened the yellow handkerchief he wore 
round his neck, and the ends streamed be- 
hind. His cap was pulled down over his low 
forehead, and his small eyes searched about 
for possible customers. 

** All a-blowin’ and a-growin’, all a——Hullo! 
what's up?” 

There was a knot of people gathered to- 
gether down a little side street, and Bilkie 
was interested. He had lived there some 
time ago, and knew several of those who 
made up the crowd, and he hailed one of 
them. ‘‘ What’s up, Phin ’Un?” 

The man, proportion 
had earned him the name in derision, turned. 
**Kid left behind,” he said briefly. 

“Whose?” asked Bilkie. 

“Simmons went off and left him: he 
must have been there since night before last, 
when they cleared out.” 

Bilkie left his barrow, and the crowd 
opened to let him see the object of their 
attention. It wasa small, grimy boy, dressed 
in a striped shirt and inadequate knickers. 





profession. 


ance. 


whose stoutness of 
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Dressing.”’ 


He stood there, with his fists in his 
eyes, whimpering dolefully. 

‘Hungry, kid?” asked Bilkie practic- 
ally. 

The fists came out of the eyes, and 
the rough head nodded vigorously. 
Bilkie went back to his barrow, and fetched 
a doubtful-looking sausage roll, which the boy 

seized, and began to devour at once. 

“Guess Simmons gave him something to 
make him sleep, so as they could get off,” 
said Thin ’Un. 

**Disgustin’!” said a tall, thin man with an 
empty pipe in his mouth. 

** We'd best call the police, and let him be 
took off to the ’ouse,” said Thin ’Un. 

The boy made a butt at the legs nearest 
him, with the intention of running away, but 
he was caught and held fast. ‘No, you don’t,” 
said the tall man, giving him a shake. 

“Don’t call the coppers,” entreated the 
small boy. ‘I won't be took to the ‘ouse.” 
He looked appealingly at the faces round 
him, and a woman sniffed pityingly. 

“It’s a blooming shame, ain’t it, kiddy ?” 
spoke Bilkie. ‘‘ S’pose you come along of me 
to-day ?” 

The boy clasped Bilkie’s leg rapturously, and 
that gentleman, after moving and rearranging 
his flowers, lifted him into the vacant space, 
then started off, taking up his old cry. 

** Ain’t that a go!” said the thin man. 

“Guess he'll adopt him—good for Bilkie,” 
said Thin ’Un. 

‘**Some folks is lucky,” said the woman, 
wishing Bilkie had taken a fancy to one of 
her nine. 

It was entirely impulse that made Bilkie 
offer to take little Ezzie Simmons with him 
that day, and his intentions went no further. 
Yet somehow the boy stayed with him, and 
nothing was said about the workhouse. Bilkie 
had no relations, and, strange to say, had never 
taken up with any girl, so what he earned 
he could spend on himself, and too often his 
earnings found their way to the public-house. 

Ezzie was a funny little fellow, with queer, 
sharp ways, and before long a dog-like de- 
votion to Bilkie. Someday he would have to 
go to school, but Bilkie would evade that as 
long as possible ; he did not believe in “ eddi- 
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cation,” and thought it spoilt boys for trade. 
So Ezzie went about with his protector, and 
soon learned to be quite useful. He could 
guard the barrow, and call out the wares in 
his thin, pipy voice. Women customers liked 
him, and when Bilkie put him into a complete 
coster suit, with pearlies and silk handkerchiet 
complete, they were delighted with him. 

**Bilkie,” Ezzie said one day solemnly, 
‘*why don’t I have some of your drink ?” 

* Ain’t good for kids,” Bilkie answered. 

**Let’s have a taste,” Ezzie entreated. 

“All right—come along in,” said Bilkie, 
pushing open the public-house door. 

He held out his glass of spirits to the boy, 
meaning him only to taste, but Ezzie took it 
from him, and had swallowed a great deal 
before he could be stopped. 

The boy’s face of disgust as he choked and 
spluttered much amused the assembled 
company, but Ezzie was very ill all night, 
and Bilkie was quite frightened about him. 
The boy never again wanted to touch the 
stuff, and it was a continual source of wonder 
to him that Bilkie spent his money on it. 

The habit was growing on the man, and 
Ezzie learned to do what he could to take 
eare of him. Many a time he shivered for 
hours outside a public-house with the barrow, 
and when Bilkie came out it needed all Ezzie’s 
exertions to steer him safely home with the 
load. 

The boy’s little face became drawn and 
thin as he pondered over the problems of his 
life. He loved Bilkie with all his strength. 
Was there no way he could save him from 
himself ? > 

*T’ve signed the pledge,” he announced one 
night. 

**What did you do that for ?” asked Bilkie, 
who had taken just enough to make him 
eross and disagreeable. 

‘*There was a gent speaking at the corner, 
and he asked us to. He says he'll come 
round and bring his book,” said Ezzie, not 
at all frightened at Bilkie’s manner. 

* You young varmint! take that,” said 
Bilkie, giving Ezzie a blow that sent him 
staggering across the room. Then he went 
downstairs and out of doors. 

Ezzie lay in the corner, a crying, miserable 
little heap. It was not so much the blow, 
though that had hurt, as the fact of Bilkie 
lifting his hand against him. 

It grew dark in the little room. There 
was a sound of quarrelling downstairs, but 
no sound of Bilkie, and Ezzie sat up with 
a new terror. Where was he? He never 
left him so long, and he would be sorry, if 
he remembered the blow. Ezzie was full of 
loving apprehension—far more sorry for 
Bilkie than for himself—and when there was a 
lull in the quarrel he slipped out of the house. 
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He peeped into the 
without seeing Bilkie, 
afield. 

‘*Seen Bilkie?” he asked presently of a 
man who sometimes went the rounds with 
them. 

““Ah! I see him,” said the man thickly, 
‘*Precious disagreeable he was making hisself 
in the Red Hart; he'll get the coppers on 
to him.” 

The Red Hart was some distance off, and 
Ezzie hurried as well as he could, but he was 
only in time to see a crowd round the door, 
and Bilkie, red-faced and struggling, being 
brought out by two policemen. 

Ezzie gave a little cry, and Bilkie saw 
him. ‘*Don’t you trouble, kiddy,” he called 
out. He had been partly sobered by the 
struggle. ‘These gents won’t let me come 
home to-night.” 

**They shall—they shall!” cried Ezzie, mak- 
ing wild plunges till he got close; then he held 


public-houses 
then went 


near 
further 


on to Bilkie’s legs, and there was a little 
murmur of sympathy from the crowd. 
“You come out of this,” said one police. 


man, not unkindly, drawing Ezzie away. 

‘*Let him go—let me be with him!” Ezzie 
implored, but a strong hand was on his 
arm, and he could not get away. 

He turned and wriggled till he 
seize the hand in his strong little 
when he bit at it vigorously. 

It was so unexpected that 
out with the sudden pain. Then he shook 
the boy off. “Little wild cat!” he said, 
shaking the hand, which was bleeding. 

Bilkie took the opportunity of speaking to 
Ezzie. “Slip off, kiddy,” he said; ‘‘ you'll 
find a bob hid under the teapot: get some 
supper, and come to court in the morning.” 

Ezzie was rather frightened. at what he 
had done, and went, the crowd making way 
for him. 

He had a miserable night. Suppose they 
locked Bilkie up? It was too bad. He 
wished he had bitten harder, and had been 
able to hurt both policemen. 

He did not say anything to anybody 
about Bilkie, but he found his way to court 
next morning. He had been there before, 
when Bilkie had several times gone to be- 
friend a mate. 

Ezzie hoped he would not see the _police- 
man he had injured, but he was there, with 
his hand tied tp. He did not look very 
angry. ‘We shall want you presently,” he 
said, and let him go to the top of the court, 
where he could keep his eye on him. 

Presently Bilkie was brought in, looking 


could 
teeth, 


the man called 


sullen and ill-tempered. A most unprepos- 
sessing subject, thought Mr. Waynflete, the 
magistrate. 


There was a struggle and scuffle as Ezzie 
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tried to get to him. ‘“ Bilkie, Bilkie!” he 
cried out, and the man’s face suddenly softened. 
The magistrate noted the episode, and every 
then his eyes wandered to the 
looked at the prisoner so 


now and 
small boy who 
longingly. 

Certainly Bilkie deserved punishment: he 
had broken some glass in the Red Hart, 
been generally uproarious, had refused to go 
out, and then had assaulted the police who 
came after him. 

The bigger policeman, with the injured hand, 
gave evidence stolidly, and without animus. 
He did not intend to mention Ezzie’s misdeed, 
but when the magistrate asked whether 
Bilkie had hurt his hand he was obliged to 
say it was the boy. 

Mr. Waynflete told Ezzie to stand up, and 
he looked such a forlorn little figure, un- 
washed, and his hair sticking about wildly, 
that that gentleman, who had small boys of 
his own, did not feel very severe towards 
him. 

“What made you do that ?” he asked. 

“They'd got my Bilkie; I wanted him,” 
sobbed Ezzie, frightened. 

“What relation is he to the _ prisoner?” 
the magistrate asked. 

**Ain’t none,” muttered Bilkie, and the 
policeman, who had been making inquiries, 
told the magistrate how he had _ befriended 
the small boy, and Ezzie’s look at the prisoner 
endorsed all that was said. 

Mr. Waynflete’s face grew very kind as 
he listened. Then he spoke to Bilkie very 
gently; told him, as it was the first time 
he had been before him, he hoped it would be 
the last ; he could not let him off, and must 
pay a fine or go to prison for fourteen days. 

*Can’t pay, guv’nor,” said Bilkie, and a 
policeman touched his arm to take him away. 

Ezzie sprang forward and seized Bilkie’s 
legs, and the man, with his hand on the boy’s 
head, looked round with a mute appeal. 

“Tl take care of the boy,” said the police- 
man with the bitten hand, looking at Mr. 
Waynflete. ‘*My missus likes kids, and we 
ain’t got none of our own; and” (this to 
Bilkie) ‘“‘you can have him as soon as you 


come out.” 
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For the first time in his life, Bilkie felt 
a touch of warm gratitude to a policeman, 
but he only said “*Thanky, guv’nor,” and, re- 
leasing Ezzie’s hands, bade him do as he 
was told. Then he went off quite cheerfully 
**to do his bit.” 

Mr. Waynflete had finished for the day, 
and he came down to talk to the policeman 
who held Ezzie’s hand. 

“This is very kind of you,” he said; “I 
hope he won’t give your wife any trouble.” 

**No, he ain’t goin’ to,” said P.C. Cole. 
“Tell the gentleman you're going to be good, 


* little ’un.” 


izzie lifted his tear-brimmed eyes to the 
magistrate’s face; his lip was quivering too 
much to let him speak, but he nodded 
solemnly. 

**That’s right,” said Mr. Waynflete, ‘‘ and we 
must see if we can help his friend when he 
comes out.” 

Mrs. Cole received Ezzie very kindly. It 
was strange to him to have a woman’s care, 
and the orderly little household was a reve- 
lation to him. If he had not missed 
Bilkie so much, he would have been entirely 
happy. As it was, he counted the days 
eagerly. He was so good and so funny 
that Mrs. Cole did not at all like’ the 
thought of parting from him. 

Mr. Waynflete did not forget Bilkie. He 
sent a friend to see him, who persuaded him 
to sign the pledge as a good way to make 
a new beginning. The magistrate offered to 
send Bilkie and the boy to Canada; he 
would pay the passage out, and knew some- 
one who would look after them there. 

Bilkie caught at the idea; he was young 
enough to enjoy the thought of the new 
life, and was rather sickened by the old one. 
It would be good to begin again; and, then, 
what a chance for Ezzie! 

And one fine morning a little group met 
at London Docks to say good-bye to Bilkie 
and Ezzie. Mrs. Cole cried heartily, and 
Ezzie, held high up by Bilkie, waved his 
hands as long has he could see her. So the 


two sailed away to their new and happy 
life with hope in their hearts and joyfully 
looking to the future. 
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THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW, 


AUGUST 24th, 1572. 
By E. Bruce Low, M.A. 





ARLYLE, in a dramatic 
sentence of his 
“French Revolu- 
tion,” tells us that the 
church bell of St. 
Germain l Auxerrois, 
the identical metal 
which gave _ the 
signal for the Mas- 
sacre of September, 
1792, was the tocsin 

death knell of the 

* France, 














sounded’ the 
Huguenots on August 24th, 1572. 
with its keen intellect,” he says, ‘‘saw the 
Truth and saw the False in those Protestant 


which 


times, and, with its ardour and generous 
impulse, was prone enough to adopt the former. 
France was within a hair’s-breadth of becoming 
actually Protestant; but France saw good to 
massacre Protestantism and end it in the 
night of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew.” 
There is little difficulty in showing that the 
great Revolution followed as a necessary con- 
sequence of the suppression of the Reformation 
in France. ‘‘There had to be a kind of 
Protestantism, and we know what kind that 
was,” says Carlyle. 

Catherine of Medici, the Italian mother of 
the young King Charles, bred in the poisoned 
air of Florentine intrigue, watched with 
growing hate the course of events in France; 
and resolved, as a good Catholic, at one 
blow to put an end to the power of the 
Huguenots. ‘The end justifies the means” 
has long been ascribed as a maxim to the 
Jesuit fathers; and the letter which Pope 
Pius V. addressed, on October 20th, 1569, to 
the King, Charles [X., Catherine’s son, gave 
her the needed assurance of the Pontifical 
blessing on her policy. 

The Pope called upon the King in the 
name of God ‘to exterminate the _in- 
famous heretics our common 
“Suffer not,” he went on, “‘anyone to be- 
guile you with the sentiments of idle pity, 
for nothing is more cruel than mercy to 
wretches who deserve the worst punish- 
ments.” But there were two men in France 
who stood in the path and alone prevented 
the realisation of Catherine’s policy for the 
universal subjection of France to Rome. 
Gaspard de Coligny, Admiral of France, had 
for years led the forces of the Huguenots, 
and on more than one stricken field had 
saved the remnant of their army from 
destruction by his intrepid valour. Henry 


enemies.” 


_ France had 


de Bourbon, King of Navarre, was recognised 
by the Reformers as their hereditary chief, 
and although still young, had proved him- 
self a great commander. Instigated by the 
Jesuits, the city mob in various towns of 
massacred in one year 10,000 
of the Huguenots, and the whole country 
had for years been torn by civil war. 

The Italian admirers of the Machiavelian 
statecraft of Queen Catherine and _ all 
the Protestant historians are agreed in 
laying to the credit of the Queen and her 
Romish advisers the plot which was now 
formed to secure the overthrow of all 
opposition to the Catholic religion in France. 
It was seen that, in order to disarm any 
suspicion in the minds of the Huguenots, it 
Was necessary to at least appear convinced 
of the justice of the demands which they 
had put forward for the exercise of their 
religious ordinances; and, accordingly, , the 
Treaty of St. Germains was drawn up and 
received the royal sanction, granting to the 
unsuspecting Reformers terms much more 
favourable than the most sanguine of their 
number had hoped for. Further to dis- 
arm any lurking doubts, it was announced 
that the Queen-mother was desirous to attach 
the most powerful of the Huguenot nobility 
to her son’s throne by a_ matrimonial 
alliance between her daughter, Margaret de 
Valois, and one of their number, who proved 
to be their recognised head, Henry of 
Navarre himself. Catherine’s deep - laid 
scheme succeeded too well. There was now 
doubt, and from all parts of 
the Huguenot provinces—Dauphiny, Poitou, 
the Marche, Limousin, Angoumois, Perigord, 
Gascony, Guienne, Languedoc, and Nor- 
mandy—hundreds of the nobility and gentry 
and thousands of their followers, together 
with the leading supporters of the Huguenot 
cause in the most important towns, set forth 
on their way to Paris, in order to join 
in the general rejoicing at the wedding of 
Henry of Navarre; and with him to in- 
augurate the long-hoped-for period of peace 
and of religious freedom. 

On August 18th, 1572, the marriage cere- 
mony took place, and the people of France 
gave themselves up to universal rejoicing. 
These festivities were at their height when, 
on Friday, August 22nd, like a bolt from 
the blue, the news spread through the city 
that Admiral Coligny had been shot by an 
who had escaped. 
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the tragedy, which had _ been 
preparation. The incident can 


the words of an eye- 


first act in 
so long in 
be best described in 


witness, ‘On Friday morning,” he writes, 
‘a council was held at the Louvre, when 
Monsieur (the King’s eldest brother) rose 
and left the room sooner than usual; 
upon which the Admiral- went out with 
the other lords of the council, and while 
on his way to his lodging, meeting the 


King as he came out of a chapel in front 
of the Louvre, he took him back as far 
as the tennis court, where the King and the 
Duke of took sides against Teligny 
(the Admiral’s son-in-law) and another gen- 
tleman and played for some time. The 
Admiral then went home to dinner, accom- 
panied by twelve or fifteen gentle- 
whom I was one. He had not 
gone a hundred paces from the Louvre when, 
from an iron-barred window in a house, in 
which Villemur, the Duke of Guise’s pre- 
ceptor, commonly lodged, three balls were 
fired at him from a _ blunderbuss, while he 
was reading a petition, as he passed along 
the street on foot. One of the balls carried 
off the fore-finger of his right hand, and 
another wounded him in the left arm. The 


Guise 


some 
men, of 


Admiral merely pointed to the house that 
the shot was fired from and to where the 
balls had struck, and begged Captain Pilles 


to go and tell the King what had happened, 
that he might judge how finely faith had 
kept. Soon after the shot, the door 
of the house from which it had been fired 
was driven in by certain gentlemen of the 
Admiral's suite. The piece itself was found, 
but not the man that fired it. He had _ in- 
stantly fled by a back door entering on the 
cloister of the Church of St. Germain 
’Auxerrois, where a stood in 
readiness to receive him.” 


been 


horse had 


The assassin was one of the King’s 
guards, Maurevel de Brie, the same who 
treacherously slew the Lord de Mouy. This 


Maurevel was afterwards called ‘The King’s 
Needless to relate, Queen Catherine 
and King Charles expressed to the Huguenot 
nobles, who protested against this outrage, 
their detestation of the attack on the 
Admiral; but contemporary evidence from 
their own supporters ‘puts their complicity 
beyond question. The Queen and Anjou told 
King Charles of their plot; which was, by 
making the Guises responsible for the crime, 
to induce the Huguenots to rush to arms 


Assassin.” 


and attack them; that then the populace 
of Paris would seek to protect their 
favourites, the Lorraine party, and that the 


Montmorencys and their 
join the Huguenots. In 

forces would exhaust 
conflict the 
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supporters would 
this way, the rival 
themselves, and in the 
royal would be 


bloody troops 
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able ‘‘to exterminate the infamous heretics,” 
whose fate Pope Pius had pronounced in his 
letter to the King, in those terrible words, 
‘nothing is more cruel than mercy.” When 
the Queen-mother had disclosed this in- 
famous plot against the unsuspecting Pro- 
testant subjects of her son, the King leapt 
up in a frenzy of passion and cried out: 
“Since you insist that the Admiral must be 
killed, I consent; but with him every 
Huguenot in France must perish, that not 
one may remain to reproach me with his 
death”; so speaking, he rushed like a mad- 
man from the room. 

Sunday, August 24th, 1572, must ever re- 
main one of the blackest days in the history 
of the world, and the name of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day be handed down to posterity 
in infamy. 

The previous Saturday had been spent by 
the conspirators in making sure of their 
victims. Lists were drawn up of the principal 
Huguenot nobility and gentry, 
were to be dogged till the signal for the 
meditated massacre should be given. Troops 
were moved to convenient centres’ in 
readiness; 1,200 lay along the Seine between 
the river and the Hotel de Ville, while other 
companies watched at the Louvre, and were 
placed in and around the Rue de Bethisy, 
where the Admiral was lying wounded. To 
allay the dismay and suspicion which had 
taken possession of the Reform party, the 
King and his mother, surrounded by a great 
company of nobles and ladies of the Court, 
had gone to the Admiral’s house to express 
in public their intense indignation at the 
outrage, and this had the desired effect of 
inducing the Prince Condé, Rochefoucault, 
Montgomery, and many other Protestant 
leaders to remain in Paris, against the 
urgent advice of the Vidame of Chartres and 
who had lost faith in the royal 
promises of protection. 

For a time, the Queen hoped that the armed 
bands of Huguenots, which had appeared in the 
streets, would attack some of the Catholic 
parties, but not a single act of violence was 
committed to excuse a Catholic rising. The trap 
set by Catherine had failed. It was apparent 
that the last desperate throw of the dice must 
be cast. <A final consultation was held in 
the garden of the Tuileries, at which the 
King, Catherine, the Duke of Anjou, and 
the Marshal de Tavannes attended. The 
Queen proposed that the Prince of Condé 
and her son-in-law, Henry of Navarre, should 
be included in the massacre, along with 
their followers, but it was agreed that their 
lives should be saved, provided they would 
attend Mass and embrace the 
Catholic religion. Orders were now issued to 
the civil authorities to call out the city 


whose steps 


others, 


consent to 
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bands. About four o’clock in the afternoon 
the King’s eldest brother and the Chevalier 
d’Angouléme drove about the city, spreading 
a report that the King had found it 
necessary to send for a large force of cavalry 
and infantry in order to protect the lives of 
his faithful subjects, threatened, as was 
alleged, by the heretics. Further to ensure 
the success of the plot, the King ordered 
quarters to be prepared close by the house 
where Admiral Coligny lay, and to these 
rooms he directed the leaders of the 
Huguenots to be conducted, “so as to enable 
him to provide for their better protection,” 
as they were informed. The other noblemen 
connected with the suites of Condé and 
Navarre were hurried into the Louvre as 
night approached, so as to relieve the royal 
anxiety for their safety ! 

The city was carefully portioned off among 
the principal officers. The Duke de Mont- 
pensier undertook the dire task within the 
palace; Guise and the wretched Angouléme, 
who had been promised the post of Admiral 
when Coligny was disposed of, took charge 
of the Rue Bethisy ; and so on among the 
others, who’ were each looking forward to 
share the spoils to be gathered as_ the 
reward of their devotion to the King and 
the Mother Church. 

As darkness settled down upon the city, 
furtive figures darted from house to house, 
marking in chalk the Sign of the Cross upon 
the lintels and door-posts where the Destroyer 
should come into the homes of the now 
sleeping Huguenots. The faithful Catholics 
were warned to burn a light in their windows 
to ensure safety for the inmates while the 
head of the household was away assisting 
in the holy task of extermination. The 
conspirators stole forth through the partially 
illuminated streets to their rendezvous, passing 
as they went parties of the city guards drawn 
up in secluded byways awaiting the fatal 
signal. 

As emblematic of the purifying work they 
had in hand, and as indicative of the approval 
already obtained from the “ Vicar of Christ,” 
ach murderer wore a pure white sash 
round his arm and a white cross displayed 
on his headgear. It is now past midnight. 
The air is oppressively close and sultry. 
Queen Catherine, unable to bear the weight 
of suspense, goes down the palace stairs to 
the gate. The darkness is waning. The 
flare of innumerable torches, where the mob 
is gathering, mingled with the glow from 
the thousand windows of the faithful across 
in the heart of the city, tell her that the 
awful moment is at hand. In silence, the 
Swiss of the royal guard are drawn out 
across the gateway and upon the staircase, 
so as to close the mouth of the trap against 


THE QUIVER. 


the escape of the King’s guests, now asleep 
in the chambers allocated by the King’s 
orders, immediately adjoining those of King 
Henry. As she stood gazing with throbbing 
heart, we are told, she was startled from her 
trance by the accidental discharge of a pistol 
shot, and her resolution gave way under 
the shock. She dispatched a messenger to 
Guise to stay his hand. 


As she turned with a sigh of relief 
she heard the clang of the church bell 
of St. Germain lAuxerrois, which, in her 


anxiety, she had a short time previously 
directed should be the signal to Guise and 
his assassins to begin the attack upon the 
Admiral’s house, in place of waiting for the 
tocsin from the Palais de Justice, which was 
to call the city guard and the mob to their 
work elsewhere. Her messenger arrived only 
in time to see the inanimate body of the 
Admiral covered with dagger wounds thrown 
from the balcony into the courtyard, where 
Guise and Angouléme were waiting § im- 
patiently to identify their victim. With a 
thrust of his foot, Guise turned over the 
lifeless corpse, while Angouléme wiped the 
blood from the noble brow, and _ shouted, 
“So far well. Courage, my brave boys! 
Now tor the rest!” From an adjoining roof, 
to which he had scrambled at the first 
outburst of the fiendish yells, Teligny, Coligny’s 
son-in-law, saw the murder and sought to 
escape by the tiles into a _ neighbouring 
garret, but the fierce soldiery had watched 
him, and soon, torn from his hiding, he 
was thrown into the courtyard, the assassin’s 
dagger remaining fixed in his side. 
Rochefoucault, the King’s friend, 
had remained with him till near midnight, 
and the rest of the Admiral’s friends, who, at 
the King’s own request, had ‘moved their 
quarters to this neighbourhood, were all sur- 
prised and cruelly murdered in the same way. 
At the Louvre, Montpensier had started to 
his deadly work at the first peal of the signal 
bell, while Catherine hastened with trem- 
bling feet to the side of her son, the King. 
Nancay, the officer of the royal guard, called 
upon the gentlemen who had been brought 
for safety to Navarre’s quarters, to leave 
their rooms, and as they were led forth to 
the gate of the palace they were disarmed 
of their swords and daggers. Catherine, with 
the assistance of Anjou, forced the King for- 
ward to the window, to see what followed. 
There at the gate before the King’s eyes, the 
royal guests—the Baron de Pardillan, the 
Baron de Pilles, St. Martin-Bourses, and a 
dozen others—were foully murdered, “ their 
bodies being thrown in a heap while the 
soldiers cried to the people, ‘These are the 
Huguenots who attacked us while they were 
endeavouring to murder our King.’” This 
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story had to be contrived to stimulate the 
mob when the great city bell should give the 
signal for the general massacre of the Protest- 
ants to begin. 

Now came the moment when the fate of 
Condé and Henry of Navarre must be settled. 
They were roused by Nangay, and ordered to 
the King’s apartinent. King Charles told 
them firmly that he was determined to tolerate 
only the Roman Church in his kingdom, and 
that if they desired to save themselves they 
must go to Mass. The Prince of Condé, 
of a hasty temper, answered sharply, and 
was threatened by the King with the instant 
loss of his head, if he did not recant, but 
was ultimately allowed three days’ grace. 
King Henry gave no reply to the demand 
beyond humbly protesting his loyalty to the 
King. Both were ordered away to prison, 
where they remained under surveillance for 
three years. 

At this instant, the great bell in the old 
clock tower of the Palais de Justice rang out. 
In a moment, under the spell of the alarm 
bell, every house and alley poured forth men. 
They were roaring and rushing madly through 
the streets : their weapons and torches flashing 


as they went. Women and children, toe, 
joined the throng. Shots and screams rose 


above the clamour of the fast tolling tocsin. 
Then came the heavy thud of hammers 
beating in the doors, and the thousand voices 
rose to fury when the assault succeeded, and 
the great doors of some Huguenot mansion 
fell with a crash. From time to time mounted 
men-at-arms, led by a Guise, a Nevers or a 
d@Aumale rode through the crowd in pursuit 
of some fleeing victim, who had disappeared 
into some alley, only to be caught by the 
riders at the farther end. 

Many of the fugitives could be seen, 
white-robed as they had risen from sleep, 
creeping by the light of the flaming torches 


along the parapets or crouching low beside 
some chimney-stack, till they were seen 
grappling with their pursuers, and were 


thrown, wounded and exhausted to the brutal 
crowd below, who, with savage jests either 
decapitated them where they fell or dragged 
them by the heels to the river. Eye-witnesses 
who escaped tell us that women and chil- 
dren joined in the frightful carnage. The 
ladies of the Court ‘descended to the city 
to witness the valour of their galiants! Boys 
of tender years were seen learning the lessons 
of crime by slaying young infants found 
lying beside the corpse of a murdered mother. 

The Marquis de Renel was chased in his 
night-robe down to the river bank and there 
slain, in the name of the Church, by his own 
cousin. The President de la Place, a man of 
great learning, was driven at the point of 
the halberts of the town guard to the Seine 
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and there killed and thrown into the stream. 
This, too, was the fate of Ramus, public reader 
to the King ; of L’Omenie, the King's secretary ; 
of De Chapes, an advocate, and of many more. 

The famous Marshal de la Force — he 
who sat by the side of Henry of Navarre, 
then become Henri le Grand, King of France, 
when forty years afterwards he was assassin- 
ated by the Jesuits—was but a boy of thir- 
teen years on this St. Bartholomew’s’ Day. 
With his father, the Sieur de la Force and 
his elder brother, he was seized by a_ party 
of the murderers, but their lives were for the 
time saved, by the leader agreeing to accept 
a ransom of some thousands of crowns; but, 
the Count de Coconnas arriving with a com- 
pany of soldiers from the Prince d’Anjou, 
they were set upon and dragged into the 
street, where a sudden assault was made upon 
them with daggers. In the mélée, the boy 
was thrown down beside the bodies of his 
father and elder brother and covered with their 
blood. With the most remarkable presence 
of mind, he counterfeited death so well that 
the savage soldiery, having stripped the 
bodies, left him uninjured. Lying in the open 
street, where the channel flowed over on to 
the pavement with the blood of the Huguenots, 
his youth was remarked by one of the crowd, 
a tennis marker, who pointed out his appar- 
ently lifeless body to a friend. The clever 
boy, thinking he could trust one who had 
expressed compassion, ventured to move and 
to whisper that he was still alive. The man 
ordered him to remain where he was till the 
crowd had gone past. Later, he returned, 
and, throwing an old ragged cloak over the 
lad, set him on his back and carried him to 
his own house, which was reached after several 
adventures with parties of marauders, who 
insisted on stopping them to ascertain the 
nature of the good man’s burden. “It is my 
nephew, who has got drunk; I shall give 
him a whipping to-night,” was the answer, 
as the tennis marker pushed them aside. 
After two days, the boy ventured to leave 
his protector, but it was twelve days later 
ere he found himself safe at the house of his 
uncle, the Sieur de Caumont, where he was 
received with ‘“‘great joy and contentment,” 
as he tells us. This boy, so miraculously 
rescued, lived till he was ninety-four, after 
proving himself one of the most distinguished 
marshals of Henry IV. 

Another marvellous escape was that of 
Maximilien de Bethune, afterwards Henry’s 
Minister, and known as, first, Baron de Rosny, 
and, later, as Duc de Sully. Bethune, from 
whom the Scottish family of Bethune claim 
descent, was a boy of eleven. When he was 
aroused by the terrible struggle going on in 
the streets, he found that his tutor and servant 
had disappeared. Fortunately the landlord 
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was a Protestant, and assisted the boy to 
conceal himself. It was necessary for him to 
seek other quarters than the house of a 
Huguenot for safety, and accordingly he de- 
termined to make his way to the College of Bur- 
gundy, the Principal of which was, he knew, 
a friend. Selecting a prayer-book as a likely 
passport in the event of being challenged, 
he set out, only to be roughly seized by a party 
of soldiers. The book, however, saved him. 
Again and again he was arrested, but the same 
result followed. He saw the mob _ breaking 
into and plundering the houses of the 
Huguenots, and, with wild cries, butchering 
mep, women, and children. Arrived at the 
College, another obstacle presented _ itself. 
The porter refused to admit him; his orders 
were absolute—no one could be admitted. 
Yet the future diplomatist was not to be 
gainsaid. When he had won over the porter, 
he was conducted to a room, where he over- 
heard two priests telling the Principal of the 
great desizn to exterminate the Huguenots, 
even to the babes at the breasts, after the 
example, as they explained, of the Sicilian 
Vespers. Bethune was concealed in a secret 
apartment, where he remained in hiding for 
three days, until the fury of the massacre 
had spent itself for want of victims. 

Space forbids us to tell of the wonderful 
escape of Philip de Mornay, afterwards so 
well known as a soldier, politician and author, 
or of the adventures of the lady who after- 
wards became his wife. Both have left us 
reliable narratives as eye-witnesses. 

Guise and his friends now found their work 
well nigh accomplished, but there was one 
failure in their schemes, for which the King 
sought to hold them at fault. The Count of 
Montgomery and the Vidame of Chartres had 
escaped. They lived in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, across the river and in the suburbs. They 
had fortunately declined the King’s invitation 
to remove to the Rue Bethisy, and, though 
a party of assassins went in search of them, 
they could not be found. As it was, when the 
massacre began, Montgomery presumed that 
the Catholics, offended at the King’s marked 
attention to the Protestants, during the 
marriage festivities of the past week, had 
risen against the King. He hastened at once 
to cross the river to assist the royal family. 
At the river-side he found it was the King’s 
own troops who opened fire at his party. 
One writer avers that the King himself aimed 
a shot from his window at Montgomery. 
Whether this be true or false, there can be 
no doubt that Charles so lost’ self-control in 
his frenzy that he frequently fired upon the 
fugitive Huguenots. Voltaire tells us that 
he had heard the Marshal de Tessé relate an 


interview he had had with one of the royal 
guards present at the massacre, whom he 
asked if it was true that Charles had really 
fired on his Protestant subjects. ‘I myself, 
sir, loaded the carbine for him,” was the 
reply. Montgomery, the Vidame, and others 
fled to England, and were in course of time 
followed by a long procession of their co- 
religionists. 

For three long days the massacre continued 
in Paris. Thereafter its infection spread to the 
provinces, and the same melancholy scenes were 
enacted there. At Orleans, Bourges, Lyons, 
Toulouse, Rouen, Bordeaux, Troyes, Meaux, 
and in various other towns and villages, the 
Catholic mob, encouraged and assisted by the 
authorities, committed the most dreadful 
crimes in the name of their religion. 

The numbers of those who were murdered 
to preserve “uncontaminated,” as Pope Pius 
asked, “the Catholic faith,” have been 
variously stated.’ Froude, in his “ History of 
England,” says, *‘ According to the belief of 
the times, a hundred thousand men, women 
and children had been miserably murdered,” 
but he hints in a foot-note that this is 
probably an exaggeration. Perefixe, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, a Catholic historian, names the 
same figure. De Thou, a reliable writer fixes 
the total at 30,000, and this estimate is accepted 
by the Italian historian, Davila ; but Sully, 
with exceptional facilities for arriving at the 
truth, brought out a total of 70,000. It has 
been reserved to Lingard, a modern Catholic 
historian, to suggest that the only trustworthy 
figures are those of an anonymous writer, 
whom he quotes, and who could only make 
up the number to 782. How different is this 
humble total from the contemporary accounts 
which were carried by swift messengers to 
Rome! In the Holy City, there was a universal 
thanksgiving to God, Who had struck down 
the heretics. The cannon were fired at St. 
Angelo, the city was illuminated, and “the 
Vicar of Christ,” Pope Gregory, with his 
Cardinals, walked in procession to offer to 
God their sacrifice of adoring gratitude. The 
grand victory of the Church was com- 
memorated, by the Pope’s orders, in paintings 
and on medals bearing his own image, with the 
Destroying Angel sacrificing the Huguenots. 
Cardinal Orsini carried to Paris and to Lyons 
the Papal blessing upon the assassins, ‘on 
Whose hands the blood of the innocent 
Huguenots was not yet dry.” The latter-day 
effort to belittle the carnage contrasts 
strangely with the actions of the Catholic 
world at the time of the massacre and for 
many years afterwards, when St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day was commemorated as a day of 
special rejoicing by order of the Pope. 
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H.R.H, 


PRINCESS HENRY OF BATTENBERG AND THE HON 


MRS. ELIOT YORKE. 


A ROYAL VISITOR. 

HE Southampton and District Tem- 
perance Council and Band of Hope 

Union is to be congratulated upon 

the great success which attended its 
Coronation Féte and Exhibition. Upwards 
of 4,000 persons were present, and they 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves in the beauti- 
ful grounds of Hamble Cliff, Netley, the 
residence of the President of the Union, the 
Hon. Mrs. Eliot Yorke. The Exhibition was 
opened by H.R.H. Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg, who has on several occasions shown her 
deep interest in Temperance work. Alderman 
W. Bone, J.P., Chairman, and Mr. William 
Williams, Honorary Secretary of the Union, 
were untiring in their efforts, and the entire 
proceedings passed off with great enthusiasm. 
The entertainments included five concerts by 
the bands of H M.S. EHacellent and the train- 
ing ship Mercury, and displays of physical 


people from Miss Agnes 
Weston’s Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth. 
The Princess was received by a guard of 
honour of Miss Weston’s lads, and had a 
most loyal reception. The Hon. Mrs. Eliot 
Yorke, in inviting Her Royal Highness to 
open the exhibition of articles made by the 
members of the Bands of Hope, said, ‘* The 
anticipation of the Princess’s visit had proved 
a great incentive to the children in their 
efforts, and also a great encouragement to 
the devoted men and women who gave up so 
much time to promote thrift and temperance 
amongst the rising generation.” Mr. Williams, 
in a brief statement, mentioned that there 
were sixty Bands of Hope in the Union, with 
a total membership of 6,000. In connection 
with the Exhibition there were 460 entries, and 
106 prizes had been awarded. A vote of thanks 
to Princess Henry was cordially adopted 
on the motion of the Bishop of Stepney, 


drill by 350 young 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES AND NEWS. 


supported by Mr. F. A. Dunsford (the Mayor 
of Southampton) and Alderman Bone. The 
workers have for many years 
most active Temperance 
crusade, and the Coronation Féte may be 
said to be a crowning effort, which cannot 
fail to still further popularise the cause in 


the great southern seaport. 


Southampton 
past carried on a 


OPEN AIR WORK. 

Given fine weather, Temperance enthusiasts 
better opportunity for service 
than is afforded by an open air meeting. 
One or two essentials may be named. Select 
your pitch at cross roads if possible, or at 
any rate in a main thoroughfare. It is no 
use burying yourself in a hole-and-corner or 
out-of-the-way spot. Choose your speakers 
with judgment. A pleasant-mannered, good- 
tempered person with a saving sense of 
humour will do wonders with the average 
crowd. Be courteous and cheerful with inter- 
rupters, and if they are disposed to become 
noisy subdue them with a stirring song. Half 
a dozen good singers to sing a few hymns 
and songs with choruses are a great help. 
Pledge papers and sharpened lead pencils 
must be provided, so that signatures can be 
secured on the spot. Take the addresses of 
all who sign, so that they may be visited in 
their homes. Announce three or four times 
during the proceedings where and when the 
ordinary indoor Temperance meetings are 
held, and thus you will be helping the work 
all along the line. 


can need no 


“TWO WAYS.” 

There are two addressing an 
audience, the scolding and the coaxing. The 
and bullies the folk 
may for the moment surprise the listeners 
and temporarily arrest their attention, but 
rarely succeeds in making any substantial 
headway for our principles. Try a little 
gentle persuasion, cultivate that sweet reason- 
ableness which was so marked a feature of 
the late J. H. Raper’s method of dealing 
with an audience, is the advice which we 
would offer to any speaker who is earnestly 
desirous of doing a good winter’s work. 


ways of 


speaker who nags 


\ LEADING GOOD TEMPLAR. 

Few men are more widely respected in the 
Good Templar Order, and in Temperance 
circles generally, than Mr. Edward Wood, 
J.P., of London. His great business capacities 
are united with a rare knowledge of men and 
affairs, and, as he is a man of considerable 
culture, his speeches are marked by a refine- 
ment and finish which make his advocacy of 
the Temperance cause especially welcome. In 
debate Mr. Wood can hold his own with great 
tenacity of purpose, and upon several occasions 
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he has rendered conspicuous service to the 
movement by standing firm when a principle 
has been at stake. He has for many years 
been a most generous supporter of the Tem- 
perance Orphanage, giving to the manage- 
ment of its affairs much time and thought. 
Mr. Wood is the Secretary of the Temperance 
Building Society, whose handsome premises 
on Ludgate Hill are well known. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the stable position 
of this premier institution of its kind owes 
very much to his administrative skill. and 
rare sagacity. 


“AN ALL-ROUND WORKER.” 
**Thoroughness ” may be said to be the 
chief characteristic of Mr. Thomas Smith, 
the popular President of the London Auxili- 
ary of the United Kingdom Alliance, and 
for many years past the President of the 
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MR. EDWARD WOOD, J.P 


City of London and Finsbury Band of Hope 
Union. To whatever he puts his hand, Mr. 
Smith devotes himself for the time being 
with an enthusiasm which eventually triumphs 
over every obstacle. He was born at Boston, 
in Lincolnshire, and although he came up to 
London over thirty years ago he has still kept 
in touch with his native town, and has a 
large business there. His London printing 
and publishing business has been of marvel- 
lous growth, and a few years ago Mr. Smith 
opened up works at St. Albans, round which 
has grown up a colony of workpeople in 
whose social life Mr. Smith has taken a deep 
interest. An institute has been erected at a 
cost of three thousand pounds, and this with 
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the freehold has been presented by Mr. Smith 
to the community. He is a director on three 
or four important commercial enterprises, and 
also manages to devote considerable time to 
the public service. He was a member of the 
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MR. THOMAS SMITH 


London School Board for some years, and 
takes considerable interest in the work of 
the Congregational Union. Church-building 
in North London and its suburbs owes much 
to his large-hearted generosity, and he has 
been in great request as a layer of foundation 
stones. Mr. Smith’s interest in the Temper- 
ance movement has ‘‘grown with his growth 
and strengthened with his strength.” When 
a young man he invested his savings in the 
purchase of The English Good Templar, 
which he carried on for some time. Later 
on he was prominently identified with The 
Temperance Star, which for many years heid 
a special place in Temperance circles. This 
was succeeded by The Fountain, which socn 
secured a considerable share of success. Later 
still Mr. Smith became the proprietor of 
Great Thoughts, and his enterprising initia- 


tive soon placed this periodical in a very 
satisfactory position. Helping Words is 
another periodical issued by Mr. Smith’s 


press, and it need scarcely be added that all 
his publications have been largely used for 
the advancement of the Temperance move- 
ment. As a speaker he is especially success- 
ful with working men, for he is able to draw 
from the rich store of his varied experiences 
just those lessons of self-help and reliance 
which are so acceptable to those who are 
battling with the discouragements of a strenu- 
ous life. 


‘“‘*THE BAND OF HOPE REVIEW.” 
When the late Thomas B. Smithies, the 
founder and editor of The British Workman, 





THE QUIVER. 


launched The Band of Hope Review in the 
year 1851, he recognised that if the children 
were to be won to Temperance principles, 
the press could and should play an important 
part in the conquest. Setting before himself 
a high ideal, he determined to call to his aid 
some of the most distinguished artists of the 
day. So it came about that men like Sir 
John Gilbert were commissioned to draw 
pictures, which entrusted to leading 
craftsmen to be be engraved. These were 
the palmy days of wood engraving, and one 
has only to turn over the early volumes of 
this famous periodical to see what a magnifi- 
cent combination was the result. The letter- 
press was characterised by singular simplicity, 
and the Temperance teaching was direct, 
thorough, and wholesome. No wonder that The 
Band of Hope Review soon achieved a leading 
position in periodical literature, and no wonder 
that it is still held in great respect by many 
veteran workers of to-day, who gratefully 
acknowledge that it was from its pleasant 
pages they first learned to take an interest 
in the Temperance movement. Since Mr. 
Smithies’ lamented death the paper has had 
several editors, and the position is now held 
by Miss M. Jennie Street, who is a life ab- 
stainer. Her father, in the early days of 
the work, took a considerable interest in its 
development, particularly in South London, 
so that Miss Street may be said to have 
grown up in a Temperance atmosphere. The 
Band of Hope Review seems to have taken 
a new lease of life under her energetic 
direction, and there is a brightness and ‘‘ go” 
about the little paper which makes it a most 
helpful medium for Band of Hope workers. 


were 
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WORD AND WORK _ IN 


Watering with the Foot. 

N the eleventh chapter of the book of Deuter- 
onomy, at the tenth verse, Moses says 
to the people, “For the land, whither 
thou goest in to possess it, is not as the 


land of Egypt, from whence ye came 

out, where thou sowedst thy seed and 
wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of 
herbs.” The writer only understood these 
words properly when he saw for the first time in 
China, near the.town of Swattow, men working 
with their feet wheels like treadmill wheels 


fastened to and turning larger wheels which were 
divided into receptacles for water. In this way 
rice-fields are irrigated with the foot. Truly the 
commentary on the Bible is to live for a 
time in the unchanging East. 


best 


The Power of Song. 


well-known Mrs. Nassau Senior, who did 
so much to benefit workhouse girls and women, 
was a beautiful singer. One day she was visit- 
ing with a friend in the East of London, when 
they came upon two women fighting in the middle 
of a ring of spectators. There seemed no possi- 
bility of separating them, when the friend suggested 
that Mrs. should sing. She immediately 
went to a doorway, and there stood and sang 
* Angels, ever bright and fair.” Attention was at 
and the fight died away. 


THE 


Senior 


once attracted to her, 


The Care of the Infinitely Little. 


WHEN he looked up into the clear sky and 
saw the moon and the stars and the work of 
God’s hands, the Psalmi&t could not help wonder- 
ing how such a mighty Creator could care for or 
regard petty human lives. The same difficulty is 
felt, even more now, by many, for we know what 
David and the other writers of the Psalms did not 


know—that our earth is not the centre of all 
things, but ‘“‘a third rate planet of a third-rate sun.” 
Yet we have an answer to this difficulty which 


the Psalmist had not. for we see Jesus, and know 
that He was not ashamed to call us brethren. 
We believe that God has visited us in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ, and that that Divine Messenger 


THE MASTER’S NAME. 


He said that not a sparrow 
without our Heavenly 
hairs of 


spoke truly when 
falleth to the ground 
Father's knowledge, and that the very 
our head are all numbered by Him. 


A Life of Service. 


HAPPILY the time has not yet come for the 
writing of a complete “‘ Life of Dr. Joseph Parker,” 
but few contemporary careers have better deserved 
recording than that of the energetic pastor of the 
City Temple, who has so often addressed our readers 
through the pages of THE QurvER. Ina handsome 
volume, published in Glasgow by Messrs. Inglis, 
Ker & Co., and in London by Messrs. Cassell, Dr. 
William Adamson tells, and tells well, the life-story 
of the famous preacher, to whose usefulness so 
many of his fellow-citizens, without respect to 
creed, have borne witness. Of Dr. Parker's well- 
known week-day service our author says: “It is 
all but miraculous, when viewed as presented by 
Sir George Mason in a letter to the public press. 
‘There is one man,’ he said, ‘holding a religious 
service, for one hour, on one mid-day in the week, 
preaching from one Book, and essentially on one 
subject, for thirty years,” and the people all the 
while waiting with eagerness on his ministry. Itisa 
marvel not easily explained. ‘How do you account 
for its success?’ is a question Dr. Parker has fre- 
quently been asked, and his answer is, ‘I have done 
nothing in it; I have simply said, ‘“* Lord, speak 
through me.” I have hardly ever known one sen 
tence I was going to utter, but I know every thought 
I wished to explain and to enforce. It is the doing 


of the Lord, and wonderful in mine eyes !’” 


The Rose-Caterpillar. 


THE rose in front of the writer’s house is in full 
leaf; but many of the leaves are folded back and 
make a tent for a small caterpillar. The caterpillar 
has lined its leaf house with the finest silk, and it has 
generally drawn and fixed it to other leaves which 
form its food. Besides, it often bends and anchors 
its house to the nearest bud, and so devours it. 
As the Gloire de Dijon rose, on which these cater- 
pillars live, is nailed to the wall and beautifully ex- 
posed to the sun, no creature could be better off than 
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these caterpillars. But the caterpillars are naturally 
not good for the rose, and the gardener, about a 
fortnight ago, compounded pailful after pailful of 
black soapsuds, with a glass of paraffin in each, 
well stirred in. This mixture was sprayed liberally 
over the rose by means of a powerful hand-syringe. 
A day or two after this operation heavy showers 
of very cold rain fell on the rose. But nothing 
seemed to touch the caterpillars. They sheltered 
in their circumstances and made their surround- 
ings their defence. Under the canopy of the 
cleverly bent and anchored leaves they lay secure, 
and, for the most part at least, defied the efforts 
made to reach them. Of course, we desired the 
destruction of the caterpillars, and God desires the 
blessing of men. But the skill of the caterpillars 


THE QUIVER. 


The Slum’s Budding Infancy. 

THE cities of England have become centres of 
gravity for humanity at large. It is a grave 
fact that the urban population now amounts to 
77 per cent. The aspect of affairs is the more 
serious because the wreckage of our social system 
drifts into the narrowest inlets of the towns. 
No one can say that the state of the oldest 
and most hardened of the slum population is 
desperate, for none can sink below the reach of 
Almighty Power; but all who study the question 
agree that the hope of a better condition in the 
future centres in the children. They grow up 
under physical disadvantages for competing with 
workers from the Continent or America. It has 
been recently shown by an examination of 651 











SLUM CHILOREN. 


in making their circumstances and surroundings 
their defence seemed to me very like the way 
in which men defend themselves against the merci- 
ful approaches of God. The family love, the need 
and delight of labour, the God-given power of 
enjoyment in society and through the senses are 
all skilfully woven by multitudes into a shelter 
against God. Like the caterpillar in his folded 
leaf, one side of a soul is guarded by his business, 
another by his amusements, another by his friend- 
ships. You try to influence a man for God. “I 
have no time for such matters,” he says. You try 
to get him to give up an evening for the service 
to others. “I need all the recreation I can get.” 
And so on to a weariness. Indeed, it comes to 
this, that what of the man’s thought is given to the 
best things in life is given to the means of escaping 
them. And yet the full life which is to one man 
a sufficient excuse for refusing to listen to God's 
claim is to another man only a full opportunity 
of glorifying Him. 


children of town elementary schools that upwards 
of half the number give evidence of neglect and 
under-feeding. It is not, therefore, surprising to 
hear that the average boy of this upon 
leaving school, is eleven pounds under the aver- 
age weight, and three and a half inches shorter 
than the child of the highest-paid labourer. 
The first object of true charity on behalf of 
neglected children should be to induce their 
relatives to take up their legal and moral 
responsibilities; but when responsible _ rela- 
tives are non-existent charity must go further, 
and make the very best of humanity’s raw 
material. The most miserable rags fail to hide 
the infinite possibilities of a child. Numerous 
societies have proved that the slums furnish little 
colonists who worthily build up the Empire, and 
excellent recruits for training-ships. It would be 
hard to find a argument for 
caring for slum children than the stream of ex- 
pupils of ragged schools who, on May 5th, 1902, 


class, 





more conclusive 
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received from the H.R.H. Princess 
Christian ‘faithful medals and certifi- 
Six hundred and seven self-respecting men 
and women, in some cases handicapped by in- 
firmity, had all kept one situation, for one, three 
or five years, and all bore a good character from 
their employers. The Empire’s recent extension 
offers fresh openings for England's teeming popula- 
tion. Now is the day of opportunity for directing 
the course of the children of the streets. Whether 
they grow up to fill honourable posts, or to sink 
into dishonoured graves Affects the prosperity of the 


hand of 
service ” 


cates. 


nation, 


* Forbearance.” 


IN almost every house in China there is an 
image or picture of the ‘ Kitchen-god,” popularly 
supposed to be a dedication of a certain Chang 
Kung. This worthy lived in the eighth century 
of our era, and though nine generations of his 
family inhabited the same yard simultaneously 
there was complete harmony. The reigning Em- 
peror asked the secret of this happy state of 
things; and Chang Kung, calling for a pen, wrote 
the character denoting ‘‘ Forbearance” a great 
number of times, 


A Hint to Parents. 


PARENTS who have many children sometimes 
think that these children can all be brought up 
in the same way. This isa mistake, for hereditary 


THE 
BASED ON THE 


QUESTIONS. 

133. What effect did the miraculous fall of Jericho 
have upon the inhabitants of Canaan? 

134. What part did the priests take in the destruction 
of Jericho? 

135. From what should we gather that the inhabitants 
of Jericho were very wealthy? 

136. What possession in the land of Canaan was given 
to Caleb for his faithfulness to God? 

137. What was the name of the chief of the Anakims, 
whose possession Caleb took ? 

138. What portion of the territory of Judah was not 
secured to them until long after the death of Joshua? 

139. What were the cities of refuge? 

140. What is meant by the “avenger of blood ” ? 

141. Was the murderer permitted to escape justice if 
he got into one of the cities of refuge? 

142. From what circumstance do we gather that in 
Jo-hua’'s time there were many who were idolaters? 

143. What gods are mentioped as worshipped by the 
Israelites? 

144. What memorial stone did Joshua erect at Shechem? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 136. 

124. By a supernatural vision, as He afterwards gave 
to the servant of Elisha (Deut. xxxiv. 1-3; 2 Kings vi. 
15-17). 

122, No man knoweth where Moses was buried, in 
order that the Israelites might not be tempted to worship 
him, which it would appear from St. Jude was Satan’s 
desire (Deut. xxxiv. 6; Jude 9). 

123, “‘ There arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto 
Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face” (Deut. xxxiv. 
10; Numb, xii. 7, 8). 
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qualities do not descend merely from parents, 
but from grand- and great-grandparents—that is 
to say from, as it were, six parents. Heredity 
may also work laterally, as from aunt to nephew. 
Then, very things affect the soul and 
character through the body. “The soul,” says 
Theophrastus, “‘ pays a dear rent for living in the 
body.” Our characters are affected and modified 
by digestion, circulation, and the different periods 
of life. The weaker a body is_the more it com- 
mands. It commands when i prevents us from 
doing our work or makes us irritable and wrong- 
Dress, furniture, and such inanimate 
environments act also upon the character. In 
early life, especially in that of a woman, dress 
helps to form the character; in later life it ex 
presses it. Does not a bedroom indicate many 
of the moral and mental qualities of its occupant ? 


small 


headed, 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 

Tue following is a list of contributions received 
from July 3lst up to and including August 29th, 
1902. Subscriptions received after this date wiil 
be acknowledged next month :— 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: An Irish Girl, 5s., 2s, 6d. ; 
L. R., Newcastle, 5s.; M. Smith, Middleton, 5s. ‘the 
following amounts have been sent direct: Z. P. U.. 
£1 10s.; Gracedieu, £1; J. M., £1. 

For The Children’s Country Holidays Fund: A Con- 
stant Reader of THe Quiver, Brighton, 5s , Miss E. 
Terry, Ilford, 5s.; M. Smith, Middleton, 5s. 
aS The Work of the Church Missionary Society: 

. &, &. 


QUIVER BIBLE CLASS. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF LE*SONS. 


124. To teach the people to have faith in God and to 
learn that obedience to His wi'l is of more importance 
than seeking food for the body (Deut. viii. 3 16; St. Matt. 
iv. 4). 

125. “‘ Lest when thou hast eaten and art full then 
thine heart be lifted up, and thou forget the Lord thy 
God” (Deut. viii, 12-14). 

126. A land of brooks, of water, of wheat and barley, of 
vines and fig-trees, of oil olive and honey—a land of 
plenty, and where abundance of iron and copper would 
be found (Deut. viii. 7-10). 

127. The desert of Arabia Petrea on the south to 
Lebanon on the north—from the river Euphrates on the 
east to the Mediterranean on the west, which the 
Israelites only finally possessed in the time of David 
(Josh. i, 4; 2 Chron. ix. 26). 

128. “‘There shall not any man be able to stand before 
thee all the days of thy life: as I was with Moses, so 
will I be with thee” (Josh. i. 5). 

129, The book of the Law which Moses had written, 
and which was kept in the Ark, a copy of which 
Joshua had to make (Josh. i. 8; Deut. xxxi. 24-26, 
and xvii. 18). 

130. Joshua sent two spies over the river Jordan to 
obtain information about the town and district of Jericho, 
which they were to occupy after crossing the Jordan 
(Josh. ii, 1). 

131. They found the inhabitants of Canaan were in a 
state of great fear because of the Israelites, and so felt 
sure that they would be conquered (Josh. ii. 9, 24). 

132. By enabling the Israelites to cross the river Jordan 
on dry ground, the waters of the river flowing away to 
the south, while those coming from the north rose up 
on a heap until the Israelites had all passed over (Josh, 
iii. 10, 11, 15-17). 
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WitH the November number THE QUIVER enters upon a New Volume, which opens with 
» powerful Serial Story from the pen of the REV. JOSEPH HOCKING, author of “The Purple 

° Robe,” ‘* All Men are Liars,” and _ other 
thrilling tales of past and present. MR. HOCKING 
has deservedly made a name for himself by his 
stories illustrative of the strenuous conflict ever 
being waged between the forces of truth and 
error, and its powerful influence upon the loves, 
hatreds, and ultimate destinies of the persons 
whose histories he sets forth. 


‘*A FLAME OF FIRE,”’ 

our New Serial, is a tale of the days when this 
conflict was waged even more openly and _ the 
cruelties of the Inquisition were rife. The scene 
of the story is laid in Spain, in the days immedi- 
ately before the sailing of the Armada, and its 
incidents are drawn from the adventures of three 
English Protestants who brave the horrors of the 
Inquisition to gain information for the “English 
Queen, and to rescue an English-born lady and 
her faithful maid from the clutches of the Romish 
persecutors in Toledo. This story, full of incident, 
vividly told, and of strong purpose, will be illus- 
trated by Mr. W. H. MARGETSON. 

The Frontispiece to the number is a_repro- 
duction in REMBRANDT PHOTOGRAVURE of the 
picture by Mr. J. DoyLE PENROSE, showing the 
: closing scene in the life of the Venerable Bede, and 
roe -_ — entitled 

‘*THE LAST CHAPTER,” 


THE REV. JOSEPH HCCKING. 
(Author of our new Serial Story.) which attracted so much attention in this year’s 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
The opening chapters of another Serial Story will be found under the title of 
‘‘THE MISTRESS OF THE SECOND FORM.” 
by M. A. BALLIOL, author of ‘‘A Clerk of Oxenford,” and other stories which have delighted 
readers of THE QUIVER in the past. 

To set out all the contents of the November number would be impossible in the space 
available Lere, but it will contain, in addition to the instalments of the two serials, Five 
Complete Stories, and contributions from ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR, the REV. R. J. CAMPBELL, 
of Brighton, DR. HUGH MACMILLAN, and DR. LYMAN ABBOTT, the well-known American 
preacher and writer. The last mentioned has for his subject in this number 

‘*THE VOYAGE OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS,” 
while DR. HUGH MACMILLAN, keenest of lovers and observers of the works of God in Nature, 
writes upon Dogs in the first of a series of illustrated articles on 
‘*‘GOD’S BEAUTIFUL CREATURES.” 

‘* PEERS IN THE PULPIT,” is the subject of another illustrated article which has an interest 
both personal and topical, and MR. FISH shows in a paper on “THE PARABLE OF THE WISE 
AND FooLisH VIRGINS” how this theme has been treated by famous artists. 

Each and all of the popular standing features of THE QurveR will be found in the 
volume which opens with the November number, but, as will be seen above, they are to be 
reinforced by attractive new features. 
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